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PREFACE TO THE 1901 EDITION. 


HEN Alfred was crowned ■ 
king of W’essex, it seemed as 
if the Danes were to blot out 
not only the English power 
but the English tongue, and 
put Danish in the ])lace 
of English throughout these 
islantls. The same -Elfred who made the first 
Cyclopiedia of earlier English song and story 
saved the English land and folk and speech 
from Danish thraldom. The English language 
held its own when, later, Danish kings did 
rule the land ; it showed its irrepressible vitality 
during three centuries of depression under 
Norman-French supremacy, and triumphantly 
reasserted itself in greater flexibility and vigour 
than before. The area of its currency has 
grown with the political and commercial sway of 
the people who speak it In ./Elfred's time the 
Low Dutch dialects called English, and spoken 
by a few hundred thousand islanders, were un- 
known outside the island. Queen Elizabeth 
ruled scarcely three million subjects, many of 
whom were not of English speech ; while to 
many more in the north and west, who heard 
it or essayed to read it, Shakespeare's literary 
London dialect was barely intelligible. And 
now English, with no essential differences, is 
the mother-tongue of more than a hundred and 
twenty millions of men and women, scattered 
over all the quarters of the planet Some 
fifty millions of Britons at home and abroad 
rule about a fourth of the inhabitants of the 
globe. In the United States the daughter 
nation now reckons her seventy-five millions, 
mainly of British stock, and, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, all of English speech. To multitudes 
of the darker-skinned subjects of the British 
crown, English is only less familiar than their 
own vernaculars, and English literature a main 
instrument of education. English is becoming 
more and more the language of commerce 
among men of all kindreds. And the writings 
of English authors, now read and studied by 
the educated of all races, are an element of 
culture in every civilised country. 


For it is not bv reason ot the vast number; 
of those who speak it, or of the oiIkt myriatis 
for whom it is a secontl vernacular, an in- 
dispensable lingua franca^ that English claims 
rank amongst kinguages, but in virtue of the 
thoughts that breathe and burn in English 
words. English literature is in the fullest 
sense of the term a great literature; tiie 
English pen has been mightier than the 
English sword or the English steam-engine. 
Is it the irony of history that in the nation 
of shopkeepers one singer after another should 
be found endowed with a double portion of 
the spirit of poesy ? And if it be said — 
as often it is said — that we are the most 
materialistic nation on the face of the earth, 
we have a cloud of witnesses to the contrary : 
our divines, our sages, our poets, our story- 
tellers, our men of science, our historians, have 
uttered in our tongue words which the world 
will not willingly let die. It is no dream 
indeed that ihe other sheaves have made 
obeisance to our sheaf ; Shakespeare is not 
the only Englishman who has won the willing 
homage of the world. 

In that vast English library which has been 
steadily growing for fourteen hundred years, 
there is happily much that concerns us not, 
much that is no part of our national inheritance. 
There are more than enough of books that are 
no books, of literature that does not deserve the 
name, of poems that are not poetry, of prose 
which is a mere waste of weary words. Even 
so, of English books new and old that it is 
worth our while to know, or know about, there 
are many more than would suffice for a life- 
time of hard reading. British publications mul- 
tiply by thousands in a year, and American 
volumes at an almost equal rate. The flood, 
constantly swelling, threatens to engulf even 
the strongest swimmer. Year by year the 
need becomes greater for an approved mentor, 
a comprehensive guide ; and such a Vade- 
mecum Dr Robert Chambers devised and 
called, not unjustly, a CvcLOPitDiA of English 
Literatukf, the first of its kind in Britain. 
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On rt |>lnn greatly more comprehensive 
tlian tin- lime-honoured J-.A/r.ir/s of 

\ icesinuis Knov, this Cydopirdia of English 
/J/n.>tu>Y—\\Vc all the ohl cyclopa-dias 
systematic and not alphahetic, ami following 
the chronological onler as obviously the only 
practicable one— aimed to give a conspectus 
of our literature by a scries of extracts from 
the more memorable authors set in a bio- 
graphical and critical history of the literature 
itself. Dr Chambers laid the plan in 1841, and 
for realising it secured the help of his friend 
Dr Robert Carrulhers of Inverness. The out- 
come of their joint labours, which began to 
appear before the close of 1842, was completed 
in two volumes in 1844, and was brought down 
to date and reprinted in 1858. it was revised 
and extemled under the charge of Dr Carrulhers 
in 1876; and a fourth reissue, again incorpo- 
rating new matter, took place a dozen years 
later. But a keener interest in our older litera- 
ture and a fuller knowledge of it, new facts, 
new theories, and new light on a thousand 
points, the increasing supply of new materials 
for selection, the continued activity of accepted 
authors, the rise of new and brilliant stars, and 
all that is implied in the unabated continuity 
of the literary life of the nation, have rendered 
neccssar)’ a much more thorough going revision 
and reconstruction ; a completely new edition 
is imperatively demanded. 

’Tis sixty years since— just sixty years since 
Dr Chambers began work on the first edition. 
Coleridge had then been dead for half-a-dozen 
years, but Southey was still laureate and 
Wordsworth was in vigorous health. Tennyson 
had not yet published those two volumes that 
gave him a secure place amongst English poets. 
Ruskin and Matthew Arnold were still at Ox- 
ford, Kingsley was at Cambridge, and William 
Morris was a schoolboy. Marian Evans had 
os yet no literary ambitions, and George Mere- 
dith had not sent his first contribution to 
Chambers's Journal. Macaulay was M.P. for 
Edinburgh, but had not published his Lays 
or begun his History. The reputation Carlyle 
had made by the French Revolution was but five 
years old, Thackeray’s first volume was lately 
published, and Dickens had issued only a very 
few of the long series of his stories. Darwin 
had not yet put on paper the first rough sketch 
of his evolution theory, and Huxley was a 
young medical student Emerson was hardly 
known in England ; Longfellow and Lowell 
had each published but one volume of original 


verse ; and ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table ■ had made but a few desultory efforts in 
literature. Howells was an infant, and Henry 
James was not yet bom. A vast proportion of 
what gives character to modem letters had not 
yet been written or thought out. L pper and 
Lower Canada had just been united, the New 
Zealand Company had only begun to plant 
the colony, and the first great rush of free 
settlers had not yet given promise of the future 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Sixty years after Dr Chambers and Dr 
Carruthers addressed themselves to their task, 
we stand in a new century, and, as regards 
literature, in a new world. In the new edition, 
of which the first volume now appears, the 
essential plan has been retained. 'I be aim 
has been to carry that plan out even more 
perfectly, and to make the new work more 
fully representative of our present and past 
literary history at the commencement of the 
Twentieth Century than the first edition was 
for the middle of the Nineteenth. Neither then 
nor now has a pedantic attempt been made 
to <lraw a hard-and-fast line between what is 
by right and what is not a part of pure or 
national literature, and to include only what 
wholly approves itself before the strictest 
canons of the higher criticism of the day. 
'The selection wa.s made on a more catholic, 
comprehensive, and historical phxn : nobody 
being excluded whom the general consensus of 
the ages has adjudged worthy of remembrance. 
In literature more than in most things human 
die Weltgesehichte ist das IVeltgeriehf, history 
is the supreme and final judge ; in the end it 
is the best books that live. 

Our enterprise has a quite definite aim, and 
from the nature of the case its scope is limited 
— severely limited by the boundlessness of 
the materials with which it deals. It is not, 
and is not meant to be, an anthology qf the 
perfect models of our prose and verse, a 
chreslomathy of purple patches, a collection 
of elegant extracts. The acknowledged gem 
should be there, if the man is mainly known 
by some one noble passage, one sonnet, one 
song, one aphorism or sententious saying ; but 
something there should be, as a rule, to illus- 
trate his average achievement, the standard by 
which he may fairly be judged. Nor does the 
work profess to be a marrow of our literature, 
or to give the spirit and quintessence of the 
several authors ; still less does it aim to 
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render iis readers independent of the authors 
themselves or relieve them from the duty and 
pleasure of studying the original works. In no 
case will one rise from articles of ours flattering 
himself that now he knows his author and may 
consider that subject settled. What we give 
him is little more than a catalogue raisonuc, 
an illustrated conspectus, a finger-post to the 
best books, a guide to that of which he is in 
search, to what he needs, to what will interest 
him, to what he can read with pleasure and 
profit. The very shortness and fewness of the 
excerpts is a security that they shall only be 
taken as samples ; they are meant to whet the 
appetite, to stimulate curiosity, to be stejjping- 
stones to the veritable books. 

The essential plan of the original Cyclopadia 
of English Literature^ approved by generations 
of diligent readers and the testimonies of many 
who have themselves earned the best right to 
testify, has been adhered to and developed. 
The extension from two to three volumes of like 
size has made room for the much-required a<ldi- 
tion of new materials in all sections of the work. 
Old English literature, formerly discussed in 
three pages, now occupies more than ten times 
the space ; Middle English has no longer only 
some twenty pages allotted to it, but ninety. 
In the first volume alone over fifty authors not 
named or hardly named in the older issues are 
treated— shortly, but it is hoped fairly— and 
illustrated by selections from their works : 
Roper and Cranmer, Sir Thomas North and 
Philemon Holland, Florio and Zachary Boyd, 
Gervase Markham and Kenelni Digby, William 
Prynne and Samuel Rutherford. And as it is 
profitable to glance at the handiwork of the 
eccentric, of the hopelessly mediocre, and even 
of those justly or unjustly condemned to the 
lower circles of literary lost souls, the Ogilbys 
and the Flecknoes, the Stanyhursts and the 
Drunken Barnabys, Coryate’s Crudities and 
Boorde's Peregrinations, are treated as having 
their part in our literary history. 

The inconvenient arrangement by which an 
author was- dealt with as poet, dramatist, 
novelist, essayist, and historian in separate 
sections of the work has been departed from. 
Johnson no longer has a hundred and thirty 
pages intercalated between the sections devoted 
to him, nor Scott upwards of two hundred 
pages ; each author is presented continuously 
and once for all. 

A very large proportion of the articles are 
entirely new; a larger number have been almost 


I c(mi|>lelely rewritten : and in all the others liis- 
* tcriciil facts Itave been verified and < urre< ted, 
and critical judgments carefully reconsidered. 
In very many cases the illustrative extrai is 
are all rlifterent from tiiose formerly given ; 
where the passages in the old issue seemed 
well suited for the j)urpose in l).and, they have 
been scrupulously collated, and often e.stended 
and added to. There has been a (onst.ant 
eflort to secure passages interesting in tliem- 
selves, and least likely to siifler through sep.a- 
ration from their conte.xt. .Xjijiropriating a 
famous classification, we trust lliere may in our 
three volumes be fouixl no passages that are 
not for some reason wortii reatling at lea.st 
once, few that are worth reading once but once 
only, far more that are worth at least two or 
three readings in a lifetime, and very many 
that are worth reading again and again for ever. 

The work of the editorial start' has been much 
more largely supiiiemcnted than formerly by con- 
tributions from writers of approved authority. 
In the first volume old English literature as- a 
whole and all the writers who used to be called 
Anglo-Saxon — Cajdmon, Bajda, .Ailfred, and the 
rest — are dealt with l>y Dr Stopford Brooke. 
Mr A. \V. Pollard cl)arged himself with Middle 
English and almost all the writers down to 
Reformation times. There are essays from the 
pen of Mr Gosse on the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature, on the Anthologies, on 
the Elizabethan Song-Writers, on the Eliza- 
bethan Sonnet-Cycles;- as also on Sidney, 
Spenser, Webster, Ford, and Shirley. Shake- 
speare is by Sir Sidney Lee. To Dr Samuei 
Rawson Gardiner we owe the essay on the 
Puritan movement; to Mr A. H. Bullen that 
on the Restoration literature. The section on 
the Ballads is by Mr Andrew Lang. Professor 
Saintsbury’s contribution to the first volume 
is on Dryden. Professor Hume Brown com- 
mented on James I., K.nox, and Buchanan. 

Among notable contributions to the second 
volume are the introduction on the Eighteenth 
Century Literature by Mr Austin Dobson, 
and the same accomplished writer’s authori- 
tative articles on Richardson, Fielding, and 
Goldsmith; Professor Saintsbury’s on Swift, 
Pope, and Sterne; Professor Gregory Smith’s 
Addison, and Mr Robert Aitken’s Steele; Mr 
James Douglas’s Blake; and Dr William 
Wallace’s Ramsay, Fergiisson, and Burns. 

The third volume opens mth a remarkable 
essay on the Renascence of Wonder in Poetry 
by Mr Theodore Watts-Dunton, who is author 
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,tl-o uf tlu- .Trtlcles on Hyron an<l Borrow. 

W oriKuiwlli and S< oit arc l«y Professor W. 

I’. Kcr . (:olcrl<lt:c i> ircatcd by his grandson, 

.Mr ^.rIK■'t ll,uilc> ('olcritijiC ; Shelley liy Mr 
Sw ii)l)iirnc ; Kc.iK by Prolessor t. Br.idley ; 
Lamb and Hood by (. anon Amyer ; Jeffrey 
and He Qiiinccy by Professor (iregory Smith ; 
H.i/litt and Leigh Hum by Dr Nichol Smith; 
Carlyle by Dr W. W allace ; Matthew Arnold by 
Pro^e•^so^ Dowdon ; Darwin, Husley. and A. 

K. Wallace by Professor J. Arthur riiomson ; 

I hackeray by Mr j. A. Blaikie; Dickens by 
Mr Kudolph l.ehmann ; Beaconsfield by Mr 
Charles Whibley : Macaulay, (irecn. Kreeman, 
and Stidibs by Professor Richard Lodge ; 
Lromle and (iardiner by Professor Hume 
Brown ; the Brontes, Mrs (iaskcll, and I hoiiias 
Hardy by Sir W’. Robertson Nicoll ; George 
Lliol by R. Holt Hutton ; Ruskin and Stevenson 
by Mr J. W. Mackail ; the Rossettis by Sir 
Waller Raleigh ; William Morris by Mr Robert 
Steele; Buckle, Herbert Spencer, and Morley 
by Mr Hector Maepherson ; ‘ Festus ’ liailey, 
Swinburne, an<l Watls-Dunton by Mr James 
Douglas; Moore and Mangan, Ix-ver and 
Lover. an<l other articles on Irish authors, by- 
Mr Litton Falkiner. 

Professor Woodberry has written the section 
on early American literature, and the greater 
American authors have been discussed by 
other American writers — Kmcrson by President 
Schurman ; Hawthorne ami Holmes, Longfellow 
ami Ivowcll, Whitman and Whittier, Thoreau, 
Poe, and others indicated in the list prefixed 
to the third volume, by the Rev. John White 
Chadwick ; Parkman by Professor C. H. Hull ; 
Prescott and Motley by Miss Ruth Putnam. 

Some eminent men of our own lime have 
as.sisted in choosing the passages by which they 
were content to be represented. Others have 
read a proof of our little lives of them, and 
given them an autobiographical sanction. The 
representatives of some great writers have both 
revised the articles and approved the selec- 
tions made ; Lord Tennyson and Mr Barrett 
Browning have laid us under this double obli- 
gation. Many of the articles show the ac- 
curate scholarship and incisive style of Mr 
Francis Hindes (iroome, whose invaluable help 
was withdrawn by fatal illness while the first 
volume was in progress. The editor is espe- 
cially responsible for the major part of the 
unsigned articles. 

The fac-similcs and portraits were executed ex- 
pressly for this work by Messrs Walker & Boutall. 


The portraits, nearly three hundred in number, 
h.ive been reproduced from the most authentic 
available likenesses in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and other public and private collec- 
tions. To the directors of the National 
Portrait Gallery and to the Palceographical 
Society especially our thanks are <lue for 
permission to reproduce portraits and fac- 
similes. And all who write or revise biograj)hi- 
cal articles must constantly and gratefully refer 
to the Dictionary of National jBiOf,'ra/>/iy. 

Our language and our literature are the only 
property of our large and scattered family in 
which all its members share equally. More 
than any other single influence, perhaps, our 
general acce[>tance as standard literature of a 
certain series of books in the common lan- 
guage has icndeil to make our very mixed race 
one in temper, sympathy, aspiration : Norman, 
Iberian, Cell, are we, but all of us Angles 
in speech, the instrument of thought, the 
vehicle of our feelings. Queen Elizabeth’s 
statesmen and soldiers and sailors had given 
England a new place in the councils of 
Europe, the Elizabethan poets had lent a 
new glory to the Tudor court and capital, 
English literature had reached its zenith, ere 
Scotsmen, by increasingly general consent, gave 
up the old Anglian tongue of the northern 
lowlands — Anglian, and so even more strictly 
English than the southron speech — for the 
longue of Bacon and Shakespeare, of Hooker 
and Raleigh, and accepted the English Bible at 
once as their literary standard and their rule 
of life. Scotsmen have since contributed their 
quota to the stream of English literature, only 
the more truly English from the reinclusion of 
the Anglian northerners. The Celtic tongue 
of the Highlands has steadily given way 
before book-English. And the use of this 
common tongue has educated Highlander and 
].ow]ander into one people, has remoulded 
Scotsman and Englishman into brothers-german, 
as no warfare had done, as neither Church nor 
constitution ha<l made possible, as no legislation 
could ever accomplish. At no time has English 
thought been more thoroughly English in spirit 
and temper than since the gathering in of the 
outlying sheep into the fold. Till towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, Scottish authors, 
as using a different idiom, are dealt with in 
separate sections — a separation not needed in 
the case of Welshmen and Irishmen (see page 
83 1) ; and after the Revolution, authors of 
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Scottish birth, save those wTiting in dialect, 
are fully naturalised in the British republic of 
letters. 

The Irish have no monopoly of Celtic blood, 
and are not even mainly Celtic in origin : Gaelic 
reached Erin with the first Celtic invaders from 
Britannia ; so that even their Celtic tongue is 
a bond with the greater British island. .Much 
more the tongue that has, save in the remoter 
districts, superseded it. However much Irish 
scholars may cherish the Gaelic, It is only as a 
secondary language, a literary luxury, a patriotic 
heirloom ; spiritually, Irishmen have learnt in- 
comparably more from the great body of 
English writers than from the ancient Irish 
bards or story-tellers. Happily there is no 
risk of Irishmen becoming altogether, or even 
almost, as Englishmen are ; but in their com- 
mon literary inheritance, in a literature to 
which they contribtite their fair proportion, 
there is security for a tuodus vivendi not 
yet fully realised, there is a power working on 
both sides towards mutual understanding and 
sympathy. Even now Irishmen glory in the 
triumphs of their countrymen whether by race 
or birth, and hardly even an irreconcilable 
would seriously demand a home-rule in litera- 
ture that should make Ussher and Berkeley, 
Burke and Goldsmith, Swift and Sheridan, 
aliens on Irish soil. 

Neither Virginian colonists nor Pilgrim 
Fathers were keenly interested in literature 
as such. It was the English temper that led 
them into the wilderness ; and it was the 
same spirit as had again and again moved 
their forefathers in the past of English history 
that led them finally to repudiate the English 
king and government. But they had no 
thought of renouncing any essential of their 
English birthright ; Puritan or Cavalier, they 
clung to the tradition which, over seas as in 
the mother-land, in literature as in life, makes 
for freedom, fair play, sanity, reserve, common- 
sense, steadiness, breadth, depth, strength, and 
individuality. However far we may fall short 
of our ideals, we have essentially the same 
standards of uprightness, honour, dignity, the 
same delight in 'calm, open-eyed rashness.’ 
With them as with us, the absence of 
universally binding standards and models 
makes the attainment of artistic style more 
difficult ; independence tends to lawlessness j 
what is wanting in grace and polish has to 
be atoned for by vigour, simplicity, originality, 
and the free-ptay of imagination ; and substance 
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must supply the lack of academic or classic a) 
form. They too, like us, have their hunien 
of uninspiretl pseudo - philosophy, feeble fu - 
tion, lamentable comicalities. Blood is tliicker 
than water, common lineage is more than 
geographical collocation or political consti- 
tution ; of still more account for the true 
federation of peoples are intellectual and 
spiritual sympathies, common aspirations, like 
princij)les. Erelong American writers attained a 
distinctive note, ever most welcome in literature. 
But this is a development from within, not an 
approximation to foreign models. American 
humour is different from English humour, 
but it is vastly more akin to English humour 
than to any French or Spanish or German 
type. Chaucer and Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Bacon, Raleigh and Ben Jonson, are theirs 
by inheritance as much as they are ours ; 
the migration across seas did not make 
Dryden or Pope, Addison or Steele, Johnson 
or Gibbon, alien to them ; and the change of 
government at the close of the eighteenth 
century and the beginnings of their own 
national literature did nothing to hinder the 
full appreciation and loving study of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Shelley and Scott. 
Sartor Ktsarius first attained to book form in 
Massachusetts; and even yet some British 
authors find in America their most apprecia- 
tive audience. As the English tradition has 
remained dominant in the constitution of 
the nation and the life of the people, our 
kindred both by lineage and language, so 
American literature has remained an offshoot, 
a true branch of English literature. In this 
work it has from the beginning been treated 
as an integral and important part of the litera- 
ture of Greater Britain. We do not look on 
Longfellow or Poe as foreigners, or read the 
histories of Prescott, Motley, and Parkman as 
if written by strangers. 

What holds of the United States is still more 
obviously true of the British dominions beyond 
seas; in Canada, South Africa, Australasia, our 
kith and kin have remained true to us and to 
themselves, and their literature is but a part of 
ours. Amongst them as in the United States we 
gladly recognise a growing individuality, a flavour 
racy of the soil ; but the newest growths are but 
vigorous shoots from the English stem. Many 
of our most typically English writers, though 
they have chosen to remain Englishmen in the 
stricter sense, were not bom within our four 
seas, but in farther Britain or the remoter 
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<k,>(.-n.lcncics. 'I'lnis Thackeray was born in 
Calcutta, and so was Charles Buller, the 
philosophical Radical ; Bombay was the birth- 
l)lace not merely of Rudyard Kipling, most 
mipenalisl of writers, but of such a repre- 
sentative Anglican <lignilary as the Dean of 
t.'anterbury. Laurence C)liphant, a cosmopoli- 
tan rolling-stone, yet British to the back- 
bone, saw tlie light at Cajielown. There is 
inevitably in our home literature much that 
marks the world-colonising nation, the empire- 
builOin^ rac e. 

Mankind may not be growing much holier 
or happier, but the stream of tendency 
makes for greater kindliness and the break- 
ing down of boundaries ; kindliness which 
begins at home inevitably extends by degrees 
to all the outlying kin in their several 


plates and relations; and at the close of 
the nineteenth century, in the last years of 
Victoria's reign, llie bands of kindness have 
been drawn sensibly closer between the island 
people and their colonies, between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. To the youth 
of the English kin this work is once more and 
in a new shape offered as a help in seeking out 
and laying to heart the wisdom and the wit of 
our famous men of old and the fathers that 
begat us, in the confidence that allegiance to the 
highest traditions of our literature will increas- 
ingly obliterate local and temporary jealousies ; 
and in the hope that many a saying herein 
recorded may make generations to come proud 
to be of the English name, and stir in them 
the thrill that tightens even the grasp of blood- 
brotherhood. 

D. P. 


SiNCK the late Dr Patrick penned the above 
preface at the outset of the twentieth century 
the English-speaking work! has greatly increased. 
New writers of note have arisen on botli sides 
of the Atlantic, and the British Dominions rear 
not only more and more readers of English 
literature but a growing band of contributors 
to its hulk. Accordingly it has been found 
necessary to expand the concluding sections 
of Volume III. of the Cyclopedia, a number 
of additional pages being devoted to present- 
day poets and prose-writers in the British Isles, 
in the Overseas Empire, and in the United 
Slates. 

Besides, the present century has brought to 
liglit certain literary treasures long buried or 
overlooked. For these room has been made 
in their proper place in this thesaurus. Thus, 
in Volume I., Henry Medwall’s fifteenth-century 
interlude, Fulgens ami Lucres, a long-lost and 


valuable play— so valuable that an American 
purchaser paid ;^3400 for the unique copy 

,919— is now dealt with in the early history 
of English drama; Thomas Traherne, contem- 
porary and compeer of Henry Vaughan, a bright 
particular star, first ‘discovered’ by Bertram 
Dobell about 1906, has been included among 
scventecnlh-century writers, with illustrations 
of his remarkable work in prose and verse 
alike; while in Volume III. has been inserted 
a brief notice of that latter-day Pepys, Joseph 
Farington (1747-1821), the zealot of the Royal 
Academy, whose fascinating diary was found in 
a garret a century after his death. 

Throughout the work biographical details 
and critical estimates have been corrected or 
amplified where twcntietli-century research has 
proved them inaccurate or inadequate; and 
the bibliographical notes have likewise been 
brought up to date. 
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FROM THE BEGINNINGS 

TILL AFTER THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 




first indwellers of the 
islands we call Great Britain 
and Ireland were a wild 
folk, coming we know not 
whence, who made rude stone 
weapons of flint, lived by hunt- 
ing, could make fires and gar- 
ments of skin, and dwelt in caves. These Palaio- 
lithic people were succeeded by, or developed 
into, a Neolithic race whose weapons, still of 
stone, were now highly polished and skilfully 
wrought They began pastoral life in our 
island, and settled finally into communities; 
and the large-chamber tombs under earth, or 
their denuded remains, extending from Caith- 
ness to Dorset, showed that they occupied all 
the habitable parts of the country. They were 
a dark-haired, dark-eyed, short, brave, and con- 
stant people; and when they mingled afterwards 
with the Celtic race, they left some traces of 
their legends, religion, and law in the stories, 
the manners, and the language of the Celts. 
We may, with great probability, identify them 
with the earliest Piets of history, and the 
Silures of South Wales were their descendants. 


It is only in folklore that we can hope to 
recover something of the way they thought 
and felt, but in the west of Ireland and 
Scotland, in Wales, and in the Midland 
Counties of England we still meet short, dark- 
haired, long -skulled people who retain the 
characteristics of this steady and valiant race. 
It is not impossible that some of the elements 
of their character and thought have entered 
into and still influence English poetiy. 

How long they lived undisturbed does not 
appear, but at last an Aryan folk, part of the 
first Celtic migration, invaded our island, drove 
back these Neolithic people to the west and 
north, but mingled with them ; and the farther 
west and north they pushed* the greater was 
the admixture. This first Celtic race are named 
the Goidcls or the Gaels, and they colonised 
not only Great Britain, but also the Isle of 
Man, the Western Isles, and Ireland. They 
have lasted down to our own day, and the 
imaginative and enkindling spirit of their 
thought, literature, and art, infused into the 
English nature by intercourse and amalgama- 
tion, have had an intermittent and spiritual 
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inlluenre on llic [(octry and prose of Kngland. 
i'luil intliicnce was sometimes great, as at the 
l)egintiing of oiir literature. Sometimes it was 
hut little, hut it always inspiretl when it came. 
.\ftcr King -Klfreil’s days, and for a very long 
lime, it ceased to do more than now and again 
to touch Knglan<l ; but it began to act on us 
again at tlie cml of the eighteenth century, and 
at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth the Gaelic spirit was doing much 
the .same kind of work it did in Knglaiul during 
the seventh and eighth centuries. 

It entered northern ICngland from Iona, 
where Colutnba, bringing with him, and hand- 
ing down to his successors, the poetry and 
Je.arning of Ireland, had set up his church and 
<lwelliiig. Oswald, King of Northumbria, who 
h.id been educated at Iona, summoned the 
Celtic monks to convert his country in 634; 
and Oswiu, also trained at Iona, extended the 
Irish influence until the whole of Northumbria 
received the faith from Irish missionaries, and 
set up a numher of civilising monasteries on 
the Irish pattern. All the awakening and 
inspiring emotions of religion, out of which 
so much of literature is born, were kindletl in 
the north of England at the Irish fire. This 
lasted untouchcil for thirty years; and then, 
alongside with the Celtic, the Latin forms of 
learning and religion began to make their 
way from Ripon, from Weamioulh, from 
Mexham and Jarrow. The Celtic and the 
Latin inihiences mingled. Meanwhile the 
Irish iminilsc penetrated into Mercia and East 
Anglia from the north ; and the communica- 
tion between Ireland itself and England was 
constant, each interchanging the results of their 
work and knowledge. Even the south was not 
exempt from the pressure of Irish wisdom. 
Tlic school at Canterbury in Theodore’s days 
was full of Irish scholars. ‘Whole fleets’ of 
students passed to and fro between Wessex 
and Ireland. Men like Ealdhehn were trained 
by Irish hermits who set up schools; and 
Glastonbury became a special centre of Irish 
learning, legend,* and song ; so that we may 
even say that Uunstan, long years afterwards, 
derived from the nest of Irish scholars who 
were settled there part of the spirit which 
made his character, and began that Renais- 
sance of English learning which /Elfred had 
failed, but so nobly failed, to establish. This 
was the Goidelic invasion of England, and 
its imaginative and formative powers ran 
through all the poetry of Northumbria, and 


stimulated the desires of Wessex and Mercia 
to know, and to fee! after, the unknown. 

A second Wandering of the Celtic race 
followed on the first, and some of its warriors, 
settling in Gaul, were allured by the white 
cliffs of England, and by the tales of sailors, 
to cross the Channel. The first of these in- 
vaders landed on the south-eastern coasts, 
perhaps as early as 300 «.c., and drove back 
the Goidels, as these had driven back the 
Neolithic people, to the west and north. 
'I'lie last of these Gaulish tribes who came to 
our land were the Belgx. To all these men 
of the second Celtic Wandering the name of 
‘ Brythons ’ has been given. When they had 
banished the Goidels from about a third part 
of Britain, the Romans checked their develop- 
ment for a year or two in 55 n.c., but did not 
come again for ninety years. During these 
ninety years the Brythons pushed on till they 
mastered the most of Britain, and even those 
lands where the Goidels remained (Devon, 
Cornwall, portions ot Wales, Cuiiibeiland and 
Westmorland, and part of Lancashire) became 
Bryihonic in language, manners, and poetry. 
North of the Solway and the Tweed the 
Br)'thons also drove their way, but with less 
force than in our England. They found them- 
selves among a mixed people of Goidels and 
Neolithic folk in the Lowlands ; and this 
countr)', sometimes Brythonic, sometimes Goi- 
delic, ended by having in it an exceedingly 
mixed race, made up of these two Celtic 
strains dissolved in a Neolithic infusion ; but 
the Brythonic element was master. Into the 
north of Scotland the Brythons scarcely pene- 
trated. But wherever they were, their language 
prevailed. Later on they took the name of 
Cymry, and the English called them the Welsh. 
The fate they had given to the Goidels they 
met with at the hands of the English; until, 
after a hundred and fifty years of war, the 
Brythons only existed as a separate people in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Wales, and in Strath- 
clyde; that is, in the country which extended 
from the Ribble through Cumberland and 
Westmorland to the Clyde. 

The Cymry had a literature of their own, and 
they sang in verse the fortunes of their strife 
with the English, their own wars with one 
another, the w.ar-deeds of their chieftains, and 
the tales of their families. Moreover, they 
made a host of stories in prose in which they 
embodied their myths and the legends of their 
ancestral heroes. Four great bards are said 
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to have flourished among them in the later half 
of the sixth and the beginning of the seventh 
century. These were Aneurin, Taliessin, Lly- 
warch Hen, and Merddin ; and we possess in 
manuscripts which date from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century some of their poems, added 
to and modernised. They sing the wars of the 
northern Cymry with the Angles, and of the 
Cymry of Wales with the West Saxons, in 
poems by Taliessin and Llywarch Hen. Tliese 
poems are of the sixth century. In the seventh 
the poets celebrated the great stniggle between 
the Northumbrians and Cadwallon and his son. 
This is the first period of Cymric poetry. 
When the northern kingdom of the Cymry 
decayed, and they emigrated to South ^\■ales, 
the old poetry was applied in the tenth cen- 
tury to the new dwelling-place and the new 
fortunes of the Cymty. 'I’his is the second 
period. Later on a third school of literature 
arose, poetic in North Wales, and of mythical 
and romantic tales in South Wales ; and these 
tales are at the root of a great deal of English 
romance and song up to the present day. 
A fourth school of poetry, imitative of the 
old poetry of the north, continued under the 
Norinan-Welbh rule till the days of Henry the 
Second, when the Black Book of Carmarthen was 
made up of some of the ancient poetr)’. In the 
following centuries the Book of Aneurin, the 
Book of Taliessin, and the Red Book of Hergest 
contained some also of the old j>oetry and 
of its later imitations. These were mingled 
with original work of a still later period. 

There existed then, close to the border-land 
between the English and the Cymry, a great 
body of living and growing poetry, and of im- 
aginative story-telling, which could hardly help 
influencing the Border-English when, after the 
first fierce years of the Conquest, the Welsh of 
West Wales, of Wales, and of Cumbria were so 
often either in alliance with the English or 
amalgamated with them. The Celtic genius of 
the Brythons stole in, year by year, into the 
English of the Border, from Berwick to Carlisle, 
from Carlisle to Chester, from Chester to 
Bristol, and from Bristol to Glastonbury and 
Exeter. When, after the Norman Conquest the 
Normans seized a good part of South Wales, 
the Welsh imagination was interwoven with the 
Norman passion ; and in days still later, after 
the twelfth century, the fifth period of Welsh 
poetry, developing itself in lyrics of love and 
of nature, full of lonely and graceful sentiment, 
as I believe, a well-marked influence on 


the birth and growth of the earlic-:,t Knglish 
lyrics. .-Xs far as we can conjecture, tlie best 
of these lyrics were bom on the lands of the 
Severn valley, and the first English poem of 
imaginative importance after the Con(|uest — the 
Brut of Layamon — arose in the heart of one 
who dwelt at .\reley, on the banks of the Severn. 

There was no such amalgamation in ti)e first 
hundred and fifty years of the coiKiuesl of 
Britain by the English ; tlie British were ruth- 
lessly slain or driven away. Among those who 
fled over-sea was the only literary man among 
the Britons whose name has attained reputation. 
This was Gildas, whose I^lin book, De Excidio, 
describes the horrors of the first years of the 
English invasion, and whose Episiola, addressed 
to the kings and priests of the Britons, is a 
fierce and probably an e.xaggerated indictment 
of their rule and their immoralities. Never- 
theless, so far as his slight history goes, he is 
a sound authority. When, weary of trouble, 
he fled to Gaul, founded the .Abbaye de Ruis, 
and died, British culture also died with him. 
He was not alone in his emigration. Hun- 
dreds of Britons took flight from the English 
sword, and out of this furious expulsion a 
Brythonic colony arose in France which jdayed 
its own part in English literature. After the 
battles of Aylesford and Crayford in 455-57, 
and for fully a century and a half, the Britons 
of the southern counties and of South Wales 
emigrated to Armorica and made Brittany. 
In that little comer of France the Biythonic 
traditions, legends, and myths, the imagina- 
tive ballads and. story-telling of this Celtic 
race, lived on, and developed in freedom. 
When the Arthurian legend, which probably 
began among the northern Cymry (and the first 
records of which are to be found embedded in 
the compilation which goes under the name 
of Nennius — the Mistoria Britonum), came to 
South Wales, it got from thence into Brittany, 
was taken up by Breton bards, freshly worked 
and added to, and then fell into the hands of 
the Normans. The Normans, having brought 
to bear upon it their formative genius, carried 
it back to South Wales, and then to England ; 
and it was first thrown into clear shape by a 
dweller in Wales, by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
who composed into twelve Latin books his 
History of the Britons, which, begun in 1132, 
took its final form in 1147. From that day 
to this, for roughly eight hundred years, the 
Brythonic story of Arthur has been one of 
the master-subjects of imaginative literature in 
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l ii-Limi. I'liis— tile fuil tulc of which l>cl<)n^s 
to tlie next section of tiiis hook — ts the last 

to he saiil of (lie inthience on Knylish 
literature of the llrvthons, tire chihlren of the 
seconri Celtic niiyr.uion. 

These two t ellic invasions, the Goitlclic 
antl tlie llryihonic, were followed by anotlier 

invasion. When I he 1 \ " I 

about four hundred years in Britain, the 
Romans, under Clautlius, came to stay, 
ninety year.s after the invasion of Julius 
Ca-sar in 55 it.C. Their occupation, which 
lastc.l till A.D. 410. has had no power over 
English literature. 'To some extent it had 
Christianised and Romanised the Bry thons ; 
hut the Roman influence did not really touch 
English literature till it came back with Chris- 
tianity in the seventh century to England, and 
linked a converted people to the long tradi- 
tions, literature, law, anti glory of pagan and 
Christian Rome. But almost all the traces of 
this early occupation of Britain by the Romans 
were swept away by the htirricajie of fire and 
sword which the English, coming in the middle 
of the fifth century to contpicr and to settle 
the land, let loose on the provincial civilisation 
of Britain. 

English Literature 

Brforr Ibr l>ngll«h In^ntiJoti of llrlUiln* 

The first Engle-land extended from South 
Sweden through Denmark and its islands to 
the lands about the mouth of the Elbe. Its 
indwellcrs were men of three tribes — the Jutes, 
the Angles, and the Saxons— and their common 
name and tongue was English. They lived 
along the coast, and in their marshy settle- 
ments fought on their western shores a fierce 
battle with the encroaching sea ; but nature 
was not so rough with them on the eastern 
coasts of Denmark. They had the expansive 
spirit which the sea encourages, and in their 
rude but seaworthy ships sailed in all weathers 
to ravage the neighbouring coasts, terrible for 
courage and activity, for cruelly and greed, 
fearless of death and rejoicing in danger. 
From the Humber to Southam]>ton they kept 
the British coast in terror during the later 
years of the Roman occupation. 

Like other nations, they sang their battles 
at the feast and celebrated their gods. They 
built up sagas of their ancestral heroes, and 
most of their chiefs were also bards. The 
older men who did not go on piracy farmed 
the lands of their settlements, and agriculture 


as well as w.ar had its own songs. In these 
lays of religion, of war and agriculture, English 
poetry began in the ancient Englc-land while 
Britain was still a Roman province. 

Of this heatiien ])Oetry on the Continent we 
have still some fragments left. Portions of 
the mythical sagas, founded on the doings of 
nature and of the ancestral heroes, lie cm- 
beilded in The Battle of Finnsburj' 

is the sole remnant of a series of sagas which 
were made before the time when the Folk- 
Wamlerings began in 375. U a/Mere, the 
fragment of a saga on the story of '\ alther 
of Acejuitaine, carries us back to the days 
of the Theodoric cycle of tales. A poem 
entitled IVidsith retains verses which date 
from the time when the English were still 
fighting in their lands about the Eydcr and 
the Elbe. Tlie Complaint of ' Dear belongs to 
another world than that of our island, and we 
possess in the scattered verses of the Charms 
which the farmer sang as he ploughed and 
swarmed his bees, and went on a journey and 
exorcised the demons of cramp and fever, per- 
haps the oldest remains of heathen song. 

The Chartn for Beivitcheti Land contains pure 
heathen lines such as : 

Hail be thou, Earth, mother of men. 

Fruitful be thou in the arms of the God. 

Be filled with thy fruit for the fare-need of men. 

And the rites of the ploughing which are there 
described are the old heathen rites of the farmer 
when he first drove his plough through the 
acre. As we have them, they are Christianised, 
but their pagan origin appears through the 
Christian recension. In the Charm for the 
Swarming of Bees, gravel is thrown over the 
bees, and the spell-master sings, * Let this earth 
be strong against all wights whatever;’ and to 
the bees, ‘Sit ye, Victory-women, sink ye to 
the earth.’ But the Charm against a Sudden 
Stitch is even closer to heathendom. The 
Charm-doctor stands over the sick man with 
his shield, guarding him from the darts of the 
Witch Maidens, and describes their ride over 
the hill and their flinging of spears, while he 
charms out the javelin which has caused the 
cramp. These are remnants as old as the 
hills, fragments from the ancient Teutonic 
lands before the English left them for Britain. 

The earliest of the longer poems is JVidsitA, 
the Far-voyager. Its personal part, in which the 
bard tells of himself and his wanderings, may 
belong in its original form to the fifth century, 
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but many additions were aflonvards made to 
these ancient verses. Names of men much 
earlier and later than the fifth century were 
foisted in by later editors of the poem. The 
real interest of the verses is not in these ques- 
tionable matters, but in the proud and pleasant 
account Widsith gives of himself as a wander- 
ing minstrel, and of the honour and gifts 
lavished on poets. We see him at the court 
of Eormanric, singing his mistress Ealdhild’s 
praises over all lands. We hear him and his 
mate Scilling singing in the hall while all the 
lords are listening. He tells of the fighting 
with the Huns in the Wistla woods, and he 
ends by an outburst of pleasure in his art 
and in the honour it receives from all who 
care for a noble fame. 

The Scop (that is, the Shaper, the Poet), in 
the Complaint of Dear, is not so happy as 
Widsith. He is no rover, but lives with his 
lord, and has from him lands and wealth. But 
his rival, Heorrenda, supplants him, and this 
song is written to console his heart. Others, 
Weland, Hild, Gcat, Theodoric, suffered dread- 
ful pain. ' This he overwent, so also will I,’ 
is the refrain of each verse. The allusions to 
the sagas of Theodoric and Gudrun and 
Eormanric prove that the English knew, as 
Waldhert also proves, the Germanic cycle of 
stories. None of the examples are Christian, 
but the poem suffers from a Christian interpola- 
tion. It is a true lyric, with a ‘refrain’ at the 
end of each verse, and this is unique in Old 
English poetry. 

The two fragments of the poem of Waldhere^ 
found by Werlauff at Copenhagen, are made 
from the original German seventh-century form 
of the poem. The Christian and chivalric 
elements of the later forms are entirely absent 
in the verses we possess. Waldhere flies with 
his love Hlldeguthe from the Huns, and is 
pursued by Gulhere and Hagena. She en- 
courages him to fight against twelve warriors 
in our first fragment ; the second is part of 
the dialogue between Guthere and Waldhere. 

The few lines we have of the Fight at 
Finnsburg belong to an older cycle of saga 
than that of Theodoric. There is another 
portion of this Finn-saga in Beowulf, and the 
story there told either precedes or continues our 
fragment It is sung by the Sc6p at the feast 
in Heorot, Hrothgar’s hall. Finn, king of the 
North Frisians, has married Hildeburh, sister 
of Hnaef. He invites Hnaef and his comrade 
Hengest, with sixty men, meaning to slay them. 


The verses describe the attack and (lef'enrc ol 
the hall. It is a fierce, imi)a'.sioned j»iecc of 
war-poetr)’. The related p.issage in Beowitij 
describes the burning of Hildeburh’s soii^ on 
the pyre, and her bitter mourning lor them, 
and the vengeance taken on Finn. 

These are our heathen fragments, all of them 
so infiltrated with Teutonic saga that we believe 
that the English, when they came to our land, 
jjossessed and sang the great stories of their 
Continental brethren. Of other stories, both 
mythical and heroic, we have remains scattered 
through Becr.i'ulf — the mytli of Scyld : the story 
of Heremod ; the story of Thrytho, which 
belongs to the ancient saga of Ofi'a : the story 
of Ingeld and Froda and Freaware, which 
was the origin of a whole circle of tales ; and, 
oldest of all, the story of Sigmund, whicli after- 
wards was developed into the great Volsunga- 
Saga in the north, and in Germany into the 
Nibelungen Lied. 

Beowiiir, 

We have one great saga of our own — the Saga of 
Beowulf. The poem of Deo^cutf as we possess it, 
was probably composed into its present form in 
the eighth centur)’ in England, we do not know 
by whom ; and received, either then or afterwards 
when it was put into the West Saxon dialect, the 
addition, but in moderation, of certain Christian 
elements. The storj' is, however, honestly heathen, 
and its original lays arose on the Continent among 
the English. They came to our England with 
the Angles, were developed in Northumbria and 
Mercia, and may have reached full saga propor- 
tions in the seventh century. In the eighth (though 
some make it later) one poet took up the scat- 
tered forms of it and wrought them into a whole. 

Beowulf seems to have been an historical person- 
age, nephew of Hygelac, the Chochilaicus whom 
Gregory of Tours mentions as raiding the Frisian 
shore, and slain by its defenders. Beowulf was 
present at the battle, and avenged his lord’s death. 
Hygelac died in 520. Beowulf placed Hygelac’s son 
on the throne, and after his death reigned fifty years. 
This brings the historic Beowulf up to about 570. 
But this historic personage has not much to do 
with the poem. Its main story (with folk-lore 
admixtures from earlier and savage times) is .the 
transference to the hero of the mythical deeds of 
Beowa,* who is one of the presentations of the 
Sun .and the Summer, and whose fight with the 
Winter and the Darkness, with the frost-giants, 
the destroying sea and the poisonous mist of the 
moorland, imaged in the poem by the monster 

t The nature-myth inierpr«talton of expounded by 

MOllenhoff and otber»— it challenged or rejected by moil recent 
edilota. See editions and studies of ^<wtvwybySedgelield(i9i)), 

R. W, Cbanibert t93t), and Klacber (ipas). 
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they attaik one of the Danish scUlcinents which 
felt alike the fharj^my of the icy sea and the 
deadlv < oUl and xeiiotn of the fenlaiid. The 


stor\ of BeoxxuU 


IC me-a) . . 

C jica^-}onne ^ficniel time p>|t ]»an ic 

^ /ili|ie- leTiftj 

jfeim 'iCCttI nw£^ lie 50^^ 

lilern^ Oh^eow fl&i' ^e-leaf & 

XeW|MJp fiC' ni|> 5epeD|tc^ acpxr 017 mire: 

ftwlon fec^e op^fneraw . 

< ’ * 

l^ein ^etxp.' pij op«[L p*fpfw pic 35 

cme' fpitJiini^e-wdc^ jiirfcer/ 


liinfr |» 4 ,)i&ij 70 ^coji- on 


■pCTi^ ^ji,lep*aM^pli 2 iin iJjinfr ymfc 

free- jite ^anon fcohe' ^ 

plcojijTfr pjieo tuji)> 
lie It^^n ^cpjuinm 

wicl^ pw fele- 

2 (wi!r’ponTi<i?|i 


H«diKc«] f.ioifnilr of a fvige of ihc iWowiitf MS. MriUen aIiouI a.d. 1000. ttmongil the 
CoiiDH MSS. of ihe I’riii^h Mii*cum. Tmiixripiion Atul ir.inslaiion arc sUen l»elo»» ^ 


ncriommg in his the 

Dr.i^'on i'' probat)!) the ^xnry 
<if the Sumnicr coruc rul- 

ing uiih ihc {)<)\\cr‘' of iiuoinin^ 
Winter, who attempts to «r,iS{> 
the treasures of the liars est. 
Ihc SuinincT (iod savc^ the 
golden lioarch but <lics in the 
siniKs'^^*- I hese niyih> arc em- 
bodied in the story of licowulf* 
and lhrou)<h them his per-ton- 
aliiy i'v built up by the poet. 
He hccoincs the Kn^li'-h and 
North (Germanic ideal of a king, 
and the iileal is historic. I hc 
inanner> and ciisloins both in 
war and peace, tlic pit turc of 
tltc young men sailing on ad- 
venture, the town witli its hall 
and meadows ami garths, the 
eliijuctte and feast of the hall, 
the daily doings of the settle- 
ment from morn to night, the 
position of women, the homc- 
hfe, the temper of miml, the 
thoughts an<l feelings of our 
forefathers, arc all portrayed in 
this poem, and there arc few 
historical records so vivid and 
so interesting. It is the book 
of our beginnings. It is also a. 
great sca-talc, fit for the origin 
of the poetry of the mistress 
of the seas. 

Hcovvulf hears that Hrothgar 
is harried by a monster, (irctulel, 
who haunts Hcorot, the hall of 
the folk, and devours Hrothgar's 
thanes. ‘Ihe distressful talc 
thrills the hero with pity, and 
he sets sail to liclp the Danish 
chief. Arriving, he is told of 
(irendcl, the man-hcast of some 
folk-talc, the creature of tlie 
mist and the stormy sea, strong 
as thirty men, lonely and dread- 
ful, greedy of blood, hating all 
joy, who tears and cats It is 


I Oc.»t.i Air he on \tf*\ uige no Ic me nn 
here hnAgr»f> t.ilige giilh ge 

wer»r<a ihotmc grenael h>nc for thon ic 
hine tiw^mle v«ebb.vn nelle aldre bcrico 
tan iheah ic mxge niU he thara go<la 
/A/tf he me ongcan ^lea tanJ gehcawc theah 
ihe he rof tie nilh gCMeonra ac «il on niht 
M:ulon Milan gif hel ge 

vecean dear . wtg ofer wxf<n sithihan veliig 
god on swn hwxihere hoiul halig dr^hlen mxr 
tho deme iu*a him gemci thince . hyMe 

{CouiinufJ ot/^t f/ 7. 


Then the gootl (warrior), IWomilf ihc Gc.U, 

Spake boaMing wordv ere he wcni to hh bc<l \ 

* Not myrelf do 1 reckon, in mighiine^i of warfare, 
in <leedv of the war, any w’orve than Orendel. 

9*0 him, with the vword, I will f>ot pnt to rieep, 
ileprive him (ihuft) of life, though I well can do it. 

Knuw« he not the good (war-) way— that he may strike me back* 

hew upon Ihe shield, — thougH he may be Mmng 

in the workv of warfare. But we two muU at night 

refrain from the «word, if he dare to reek 

war without weapons l and then the wi»e Cod 

the holy Lord, afterwards, Ihe glory may award, 

on what hand aoever meet may item to him.' 
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victims. Beowulf and his men sleep in the hall, 
and Grendel, stalking over i}>e misty moors, strikes 
in the doors, and rends one of Beowulf s men, 
but meets at last the grip of the hero. In the ! 
fierce wrestle Grendefs arm is torn away, and the 
monster flies through the night to die. Next 
morning all is happiness at Heorot ; the feast is ' 
held and gifts are given ; but at night Grendefs 
dam comes to avenge her son, and Hrothgars 
best battle-man is tom in pieces by the wolf- 
woman of the sea. 

This is the re-creation in a later form of the 
original myth — a separate and later lay. It is 
now woven into the poem by the single wTiter of 
the whole. Grendefs dam is a sca-n)on$ter, and 
lives in a sea-cave ; her hands are armed with 
claws ; her blood eats like Are ; she is even more 
savage than her son. The place where she dwells 
among the cliffs, in a gorge where the black waters 
welter furiously, is as savage as her nature ; and 
the description of it is the first of those natural 
descriptions of wild scenery of which our modern 
English poetry is so full. Beowulf plunges into 
the sea, rises with the monster who has seized 
him into her cave, slays her with a magic sword, 
and returns triumphant with Grendel’s head to 
Hrothgar, who sends him home to Hygclac laden 
with gifts and honour. This closes the first part 
of the poem. The second part opens some fifty 
years after, when Beowulf is an old man. He has 
been long king of the countr)*, and his people love 
him. A Dragon, angry that his hoard is robbed, 
flies forth to burn and ravage \ and Beowulf arms to 
flght his last fight and to win the treasure for his 
folk. Only one of his thanes comes to help him, 
and in the battle he is wounded to the death. The 
Dragon is slain, the treasure is won, and the hero 
burned on a lofty pyre overlooking the sea. 

The poem, many full accounts and translations 
of which have been set forth, runs to 3183 lines, 
and its manuscript is in the Cottonian Library in 
the British Museum. It has been said to be an 
epic, but it is more justly a narrative poem. It 
has neither the unity, the weight, the continuity, 
nor the mighty fates of an epic. Nevertheless it 
reaches a spiritual unity from the consistency of 
the heroes character developed from daring youth 
to wise and self-sacrificing age. It reaches even 
excellence in the clearness with which its portraits 
are drawn and its natural scenery represented. 
Our power of natural description in poetry begins 
with Beowulf, The verse has a fine ring in it ; 
the tale, if we forget the bardic repetitions, is 


simple, direct, and rapid ; and the spirit of it 
is as bold and dashing as the stormy sc.i near 
which all its actors li\c. Indeed, the presence 
^ and power of the sea is c\eryuherc feh m the 
poem. (is close is the close of the heathen 
poetr)' of England ; for, though its composiiitjn 
into a whole belongs to Christian England, tlie 
lays worked up in it go back to the seventh, and 
some of them, it may be, to the sixth, century. 

The Embarking of Beowulf. 

I'hen the well -geared heroes 
Stepped upon the stem, while the stream of oce.in 
Whirlctl ihe sea against the Nand. 'I hcre into the ship s 
bre.i2>t 

Bright and car\*c*<l things of cost, cairie^l then the heroes, 
An<l their armour well ‘arrayed. And the men out 
pushed 

Their tight ocean- wood on adventure long desired. 
Swiftly went al)ovc the waves, with a wind well fittctl 
Likest to a fowl, their Floater, with the foam around its 
throat. 

Till at last the Seamen saw the land ahead, 

Shining sea-cliffs, soaring headlands, 

I Broad sea-ncsses. So this Sailer of the sea 
Reached the sea-way's end. 

' Beowulf and Breca at Sea. 

I When wc swam on the Sound, our sword was laid Iwe, 
Hard-edged in our hands ; and against the I iron-fishes 
We meant to defend us ; nor might Breca from me 
Far o'er (he flood-waves at all float away, 

Smarter on ocean ; nor would 1 from him. — 

There we two together were tossed on the sea, 

Five nights in all, till the flood apart drove us : 

Swoln were the surges, of storms 'tvvas the coldest, 

Wan waned the night, and the wind from the north, 
Battling -grim, blew on us ; rough were the billows. 

• Then, eastward, came light, 

Bright beacon of Go<) ; the billows grew stilL 
And now I could see the sea-headlands shine. 

The wind-swept rock-walls. Wyrd often delivers 
An Earl yet undoomed if his daring avaiU 

llnlf^llcatheii Poetry. 

Etrglea nnU Blilcllen. 

\Vhen the lays of Beowulf >vcre made into a 
poem Christianity had been long established in 
England. It had come with Augustine in 597. 
Its last conquest was the Isle of Wight in 686. 
It took, therefore, ninety years to Christianise 
England. During that interx'al, and indeed for a 
long time after>vard$, a semi-heathenism prevailed. 


CfnUmitd/rpm /^t 6 .) 

hine fha hcaiho deer hleor boUier oa 
feng eorlct aodwliun •nd hine ymb monig 
loelUc riac lele rcste g«beah • nicnig 
heora thohie (hat he.chanon Kolde <U card 
lafsa Kfre gcsecean foie oththc free buih 
lhaer he efeded vss » ac he h$Mm gcfmnea 
/^/ be cr 10 fele mieles in them win tele 
weel death fomam denigea leode ae him 
driheen forgeaf wig tpeda gewiofu 


Then lay down the wmr-brave, hit cheeV pressed the boUter, 
the face of the earl ; and roiind about him many 
a «ea*hero ready bent to hb hall*re»t. 

None of them thought, there, that thence ihould be after, 
evermore again, acek hU home beloved, 

(hit) folk or (hU) free burg, where he had been fostered. 

But they had been hearing that by far too many 
crcudiilc in that wine-hall, slaughter-death had taken 
from the DanUh folk, But to them the Lord gave 
weaving of war-victory. 


XL 676^.) 
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Half-Heathen Poetry 


1 ' M il 111 (. inn’s rciKii wc find the laws forbidding 
the uor.lni* of lu-.uhcn y.xU by the farmer:^ and 
l.ilHniics ; .,nd It i> more than probable that the 
yre.in r nuiiilHT of the warriors, bards, and chiefs 
of the filth and ciiihih centuries were only 
Christian in name, and followed their heathen 
way- of thinkinj;, feeling, and fighting. The 
potir>' composed by the bards in a chiefs fol- 
lowing and by the wandering minstrels, outside 
of tlie monastic mriuencc. was not likely to be 
influenced to any depth by Christianity. I here are 
a few csami>lcs of su< b poetry in the Exi-Ur Hook, 
and five of them are of great interest— the Ituhtfii 
Burf:, the IfVjWcr.v, the Sc^/.ir.-r, the U'i/t's 
Complaint, and the Husband's Messa>:e Along 
with these we may place a number of the RiddUs, 
written, some suppose, by Cynewulf when he was 
a wild young {met at some noble’s court. They 
treat of natural phenomena, of war and .armour, of 
the feast and the hall of the folk, of daily life in 
the settlements, of hunting and cattle, <»f forest 
and fish and bird. 

The first five poems mentioned above may 
fairly be called elegiac. They arc full of regret 
for the glor>' the past and the sadness of 
the present, and though we have no means of 
dating them, I should be inclined to place them in 
the first quarter of the eighth century. They arc 
devoid of Christian sentiment and doctrine. The 
prologue and epilogue of the Wattderer, and the 
long tag added to the Seafarer, arc Christian, but 
these are additions quite out of harmony with the 
body of the poems. Where they were written is 
also unknown Some allot them to the south of 
England and to the ninth century, others to Mercia. 

I believe them to be Northumbrian, and to belong 
to the beginning of the eighth century. Their 
scenery is northern, their temper is northern ; and 
even the Ruined Burg, which mourns in solemn 
verse the vanished glory of a desolate city, and 
is probably a description of the ruins of Bath, 
may have been written by a Mercian poet educated 
in the Northumbrian schools. Their most remark- 
able quality, independent of their heathen dwelling 
on Fate rather than on the will of God, is their 
love of Nature — and this too has a heathen tinge. 
They scarcely touch those softer aspects of the 
earth and sea and sky which poetry distinctly 
Christian loved to describe. They dwell on the 
tempest and the fury of the waves, on the hail 
lashing the broken fortress, on the thunder of the 
ice and the dcathfulness of the snow, on the 
black caves in the forest and the cliffs white with 
the frost. There are half-a-dozen of the Riddles 
concerned with the terrible play of Nature in the 
northern sens, in the storm-wearied sky, and in 
the wild marsh and forest land. Our Nature- 
poetry’ of the nineteenth century is a revereion to 
this early English temper, and poetry of this kind 
in the eighth or the ninth century is unique in 
Teutonic literature of that time. Poetry of natural 
description is to be found also in Welsh and Irish 


bonK, and it is probable that the writing of it 
in England is to be traced to the influence on 
Northumbria and Mercia of the Celtic poets- But 
I also believe— and the fact that the form of the 
English Nature-poetry of this time is finer than 
any Celtic work of the kind may be due to this 
—that these northern poets were well acquainted 
with \'irgil ; moreover, neither in Irish nor^Vclsh 
poetry of this period arc there poems, such as the 
three RiddUs on the storms, which treat of Nature 
alone, of Nature for her own sake- One of these is 
placed among the extracts- The finest of them is a 
long poem upon the Hurricane, impersonated as a 
giant rising from his prison under the earth to work 
his terrors on land and sea and in the sky ; and 
in each of these realms it is described with so 
much force, fire, and imagination that we know 
the poet had watched from point to point the 
actual thing. 

Of the Elegies the Wanderer is the best, but the 
Seafarer is the most interesting. The Wanderer 
describes the mournful fates of men, the ruin of 
great towns and carls, friendships lost, departed 
glor>', the winter night and snow settling on the 
world and on the heart of man. The Seafarer is 
perhaps a dramatic dialogue between an old and 
a young sailor, each telling of their terrible days 
at sea, yet each confessing the wild fascination of 
a sailor's life. The NusbamPs AMessagey or rather 
the Lever^s Afessage^ calls, in exile, on the sweet- 
heart of the writer to join him in the foreign 
land where he waits for her : ‘Come in the spring, 
when the cuckoo calls from the cliff.' The Wifds 
Complaint tells of her banishment by false tongues 
from her lord, and mourns her fate from the cave 
in the wood where she dwells, but mourns the most 
because she knows he loves her still, and suffers 
from want of her tenderness. These two last 
poems arc the only poems in Old English which 
touch upon the passion and subtlety of human 
love. There may have been many more, but all 
the poetry of which we have to speak in the 
next section was written under the shadow of the 
monasteries, and the subject of love is absent 

The East Versee of the * Wanderer.’ 

Whoso ihen these mined Walls wisely has thought over, 
And this darkened life of man deeply has considered, 
Sage of mood within, oft remembers, far away. 
Slaughters cruel and uncounted, and cries out this 
Word— 

• W’hithcr went the horse, whither went the man ? 
Whither went the Treasure-giver? 

What befell the seats of feasting ? Whither fled the joys 
in hall ? 

O, alas, the beaker bright ! O, alas, the bymied warriors I 
O, alas, the people's pride ! Ah, how perished is that 
Timel 

Veiled beneath Night's helm it lies, as if it ne'er had 
been \ ' 

Left behind them, to this hour, by that host of heroes 
loved, 
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Stands the Wall, so wondrous high, with Woim* images 
adorned I 

Strength of ashen spears snatched away the Earls, 

Swords that for the slaughter hungered, and the W)Td 
sublime ! 

Sec, the storms are lashing on the stony ramparts ; 
Sweeping down, the snow-drift shuts up fa»i the Earth — 
Woe and winter-terror w'hcn it wan ariseth ; 
r^arkens then the dusk of Night, from the norirurd 
driving 

Heavy drift of hail for the harm of heroes. 

All is full of trouble, all this realm of Earth ! 

Doom of weirds is changing all the world below the 
skies ; 

Here our fee is fleeting, here the friend is fleeting, 
Fleeting here is man, fleeting is the Kinsman \ 

All the Earth's foundation is become an idle thing. 

The PIoagrh-Rlddle xxii. 

Nitherward my neb is set, deep inclined I fare; 

And along the ground I grub, going as he guideth me 
Who the hoary foe of holt is, and the Head of me. 
Forward bent he walks, he, (he warden at my tail ; 
Through the meado\vs pushes me, moves me on and 
presses me. 

Sows upon my spoor. I myself in haste am then. 

• • • . . . . 

Green upon one side is my ganging on ; 

Swart upon the other surely is my path. 

Tho NigrbtlngaJe— Riddle ix. 

Many varied voices voice I through my mouth. 

Cunning are the notes I sing, and incessantly I change 
them. 

Clear I cry and loud ; with the chant within my head ; 
Holding to my tones, hiding not their sweetness. 

1 , the Evening-singcr old, unto earls I bring 
Bliss within the burgs, when I burst along 
With a cadenced song. Silent in their dwellings 
They are sitting^ bending forwards. Say what U my 
name* 

The Iceberg— Riddle xxxIt. 

Came a wondrous wight o’er (he waves a-faring, 

Comely from his keel called he to the land. 

Loudly did he shout, and his laughter dreadful was. 

Full of terror to the Earth! Sharp the edges of his 
swords, 

Grim was then his hate. He was greedy for the 
slaughter, 

Bitter in the battle work ; broke into the shield-walls, 
Rough and ravaging hU way ; and a rune of hate he 
bound. 

Then, alt-skilled in craft, he said, about himself, his 
nature— 

^ Of the maiden kin is my mother known ; 

Of (hem all the dearest, so that now my daughter is 
Waxen up to mightiness.* 

Csedmon and the ChrlAtian Poetry. 

The distinctive Christian poetry begins before the 
date of the Elegies and the Nature* Riddles — in the 
seventh century, with Caedmon of Whitby. He is the 
first English poet whose name we loiow, and it 


stands at the head of the lon^ and ^donou^ muster- 
roll of English singers. \\*e have worn .Apollo’s 
laurel for nigh 1 300 years. Caedmon began to make 
verse, we may fairly say, between 660 and 670. 
We know the date of his death — 6S0 ; and we arc 
told that he was somewhat advanced in years when 
the gift of song came upon him. We first find 
him as a secular attendant of the monastery of 
Hild, an abbess of royal blood, who had set up 
her house of Cod on the lofty cliff which rises 
above the little harbour where the Esk meets the 
gray waters of the Gennan Ocean. Whitby is its 
Danish name ; in the days of Iheda it tvas called 
Strconcshalh. Caedmon was born a heathen if 
he was English ; but if, as some think from his 
name, he was a Celt, he was born a Christian. 
The monastery in which he afterwards became a 
monk was founded on the Celtic pattern — one of 
the children of Iona — and he was early imbued 
with the Celtic spirit. Existing Celtic hymns, such 
as Colman’s, may have been placed before him 
by the Irish monks as models for his poetry. 
But, for all this, his longue was English and 
his poems were made in English. Whatever the 
Irish spirit did for him, the ground of his work 
was English. 

Bxda tells the Storys of Ca^dmon’s birth as a 
poet. One night, having the care of the cattle, he 
fell asleep in the stable, and One came to him and 
said, * Caedmon, sing me something.’ ^ I know not 
how to sing/ he replied, *and for this cause left I 
•the feast.’ ‘ Yet,’ said the divine visitant, ‘ you must 
sing to me.’ ^What shall I sing?’ said Ca:dmon. 
*Sing/ the other replied, Uhe beginning of created 
things.’ And immediately Caedmon began a hymn 
in praise of the World’s Upbuilder, and awakening, 
remembered what he had sung, and told the Town- 
Reeve of his gift, who brought him to Hild ; and, 
becoming a monk, he continued in the abbey till 
he died with joy and in peace, singing, day by 
day, all the Scripture history, and of the Judg- 
ment-day. ^Others after him,’ said Ba»la, 'tried 
to make religious poems, but none could compare 
with him.’ 

His poetry had then made a school which was 
doing similar work to his when Boeda, fifty 
years after C^dmon’s death, was finishing his 
Ecclesiastical History. The poems attributed to 
Caedmon by Junius in the manuscript called the 
Junian Cadmon (facsimile edition by Gollancz, 
1927 ; edition by Krapp, 1931) have been assigned 
by' critics to diflferent writers. Only one of them 
— Genesis A — is thought by a few to be possibly 
from his hand. If so, he wrote the thing in 
two distinct manners partly in a mere para- 
phrase of the Biblical story, dull, unillummatcd 
by any imagination \ and partly in imaginative 
episodes, in which the Fall of the rebel angels, 
the Flood, the battles of Abraham, and the 
story of Hagar and of Isaac are imaginatively 
treated as heroic tales, in the manner of a 
heathen saga, and with English feeling. It is 
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Reduced Octimile from ihe eleventh^cenhiry Junian MS. of ihe Cxdmonian poemt 
m ibe IkKlfebu Library, Oxford, »Uh a piuturc desiisned lo leprc^eni Noah'x ark.l 


uc have a Northumbrian version of them in an 
old MS. of the //is/or/it f^cc/^siasfica, 'Fhcy are 
the short hymn which he is said to ha\c sung 
on awakening from his dream. I heir hymnic form 

su^:gesti lo critics that Cadmon's 
yr^ work was mamlya scries of licroic 
.• ' 1 hynin-likc lays on llic subjects of 

V^f- v ihcOldand NcwTeslamcnt. tinged 

pomn^ ' with the colours of the Nature and 
.1 hero myths. It may be that 

uc have the remains of one of 
these in the poem, portions of 
9 b>%^fhTon’*'^^ ^ which are carved in runic letters 
^ . . • U ,,p the Riuhvvell Cross in Duin- 

^ \ tj friesshirc. The lines sing of 'Jcsus, 

the yemng Hero, who was (iod 
clrHtirlrTvfcli‘*"‘ Almighty, who girded Himself and 

stcppctl up, full of courage, on the 
,) gallows for the sake of man.’ And 
as He lies there, the Sacrcci Rof)d 
speaks : ‘ Lifted on high, I bore 
the Lord of the heavenly rcalnv 
and trembled, all beslcamcd with 
blfKid. ricrced with spears and 
sore pained with sorrows, 1 be- 
held It all. rhey laid Him, limb- 
wearied, in the grave.’ If this 
fragment be really Caedmon’s. • it 
fills us with <lecp regret that we 
have lost his other poems— lost 
a ))f)etry so close to the heroic 
manner, so filled with the spirit of 
that heathen vigour and passion 
which l>is life had seen and known. 
At any rate, we owe him a great 
debt. He bridged the river be- 
tween the pagan and the Christian 
poetry. He showed to his fiilk 
how the new material of Christi- 
anity could be used by the bards of 
England. He made a great school 
of poetry'. He made Cynewulf 
possible. He is the first English 
l>oct in our England. The royal 
line of England goes back to 
Ccrdic, the still more roy'al line 
of English poets goes back to 
Civdmon. 

C*<Jmoni»n po«ni, Thc pOCtr>' of School of 

ni NoahN ark.i Civdmon bclongs lo thc end of 


I 'Vht followini; U a Irxnscripiion of (be above ikassige ii oand^ 
in Ihe MS., wriitco firaiRhi on wiihoiu rtgard lo ih« rhyihmkal 
ineaMirct, which are purely indicated by the dot«. Thc literal 
Iranxiation printed opposite xhows the lines into which the poem 
n.iiurally falU : 

NOe freme . xwa hine nergend hehl hyrsle tham h.s! 
gan . hcofon cyninge ongan . ofosiliee hof wyrean . 

mkle mere cicMe . magum Megde . fAtwt wat% threalic thing 
iheodum toweard . reihe wite . hie nc rohton ihxs . ge 
veah tha ymb wintra worn . w^rfctl meiod geofon 
huM mjcst . gearo hlifigean . innan an^f utan . eonhan 
lime . geficsinod with flodc . Oer no«s . thy »«le»tan 
/Aa/ IS eyndrig cynn • Symte bith thy heardra . the hit hreoh 
waiter . awearte wfe atreamoa • awithor beatath 

< It U now assigned 


5>o did Noah as the Lord had bidden him. 

He obeyed the holy heaven*ktng, 

quickly began to biiitd the house, 

the great sea<heat : he said to hU kinsmen 

that a terrible thing was at hand for the folk, 

direful punishment : they cared not for that. 

llien, after many a winter, the faithful Creator 

saw that mightiest ocean-house towering up ready ; 

within and without with the lime of earth 

made fast against Ihe flood, that vessel of Noah, 

with the best Gitne): alone of Us kind ; 

it is always the harder the more the rough water, 

Ihe swan sea*sueam$, are beating upon it. 

(Cnre/f/, 11. S3t4*-I3»d.> 
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the seventh and the beginning of ihc eighth cen- 
tury. Some of these poems arc in the Ext: hr 
Book, They are short hymnic songs of praise. 
There is the So}tg of Uu Thr^e Childr€Ph adapted 
in the seventh centur>’ from the Apocrypha; and 
following it, the Prayer of Azarias. These were 
joined together, and furnished in later times with 
a conclusion, celebrating the deliverance of the 
three children. As the capacity for writing poetry 
grew, other forms were developed — poems of a half- 
epic character, and narrative poems with episodes 
like heathen lays inserted on a background of 
narrative. Of those two kinds of poetr)', which 
ran together, the Exeter Book contains three — 
Getusis A^ Ex'odus, and Daftiel ; and in the manu- 
script which contains Beowulf there is another 

Judith, These probably belonged to Northumbria. 
Whether any long poems were written in the 
middle and south of England at this time we do 
not know ; but we do know that the family lay and 
the war-song were made and sung ever)’ where, and 
wc have a pleasant story which tells how Ealdhclm, 
Bishop of Sherborne, who died in 709, was ac- 
customed on his preaching tours to stand like a 
gleeman on the bridge or the public way, and to 
sing songs, it may be his own, to the people flock- 
ing to the fairs, that he might draw them to him 
to hear the Word of God. This is the only thing 
we know of poetry in the south of England at this 
time. 

Genesis A is in the Junian manuscript. This 
manuscript was found by Archbishop Ussher, and 
sent by him to Francis Du Jon (Junius), who 
printed it at Amsterdam some time after 1650, and 
published it as the work of Caxlmon, because its 
contents and its beginning agreed with Baida’s 
account of C^mon^s work. It is now at the 
Bodleian, and is a small folio of 229 pages, in two 
handwritings, the first of the tenth century, and 
illustrated with rude pictures. The first contains 
the Gene sis y the Exodusy and the Daniel; the 
second the poems and fragments of poems gener- 
ally classed under the title of Christ and Satan, 
The Genesis is now divided into two parts, called 
A and B ; and Genesis B and the Christ and Satnpt 
are now placed by the critics in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

Gestosis A is the first of the three poems belong- 
ing to the Caedmon SchooL It consists of the first 
234 lines of the Gemsisy and of the lines from 852 
to the close. [The lines between 234 and 852 are 
Genesis B."] The early poem has many archaic 
elements, drawn from Teutonic ideas of the uni- 
verse — ancient Nature-myths. Its account of 
Abraham^s war is alive with heathen lust of battle 
and vengeance ; and Abraham and his comrades 
speak like an English earl and his thanes in 
counseL When the poet comes to gentler matters 
the spirit of the poem is changed. The Christian 
sentiment for soft landscape, its love of animals, 
and its tender domestic feeling touch the verse, 
in a pathetic mingling, with grace and delicacy. 


The account of the Creation tcll> <*( the H^.llow 
Chasm, black in everlasting niglu— the \.isi 
Abrupt that was before the earth and siar^^ sserc 
made; then of the birth of ocean and of 
and of Day flying from the Dark, and of Muru- 
mg striding over earth and repelling the Night ; 
ihenof Man*s creation, and of the winsome water 
washing the happy lands, and of earth made lo\ ely 
with flowers — and the lines are full of the new 
kindliness which, unlike the heathen poeir>\ lo\cd 
the beauty and softness of the earth and sky. 
Mere paraphrase follows, and then the poetic 
work is again taken up in the episode of the 
Flood, which is told by one who had seen the rain 
of tempest and heard the sounding of the sea, 
and, it may be, from the height of the abbey 
cliff, watched the sailors dri\c their barks into 
the harbour. Another weary piece of paraphrase 
brings us to Abraham’s stor)% his visit to Egypt,, 
his war with the kings of the East, H agars 
deliverance, and the sacrifice of Isaac. The 
episode is well invented, and developed with great 
freedom from its original. The war is English 
war. Abraham acts and talks like an English 
earl ; the raid of the Eastern kings is like a raid of 
the Piets into Northumbria ; the tic of comradeship 
between Abraham and Aner, Mamrc and Eshcol, is 
the same as that between Beow ulf and his thanes, 
between Byrhtnoth and his followers ; the joy in 
the vengeance taken is fiercely northern. ' No 
need,’ cries Abraham, ^to fear any more the fight- 
ing rush of the Northmen. The carrion-birds, 
splashed with their blood and glutted with their 
corpses, are sitting now on the ledges of the hills.’ 
Dialogue, which belongs to the whole of the 
episodes and gives them life and movement, is 
largely used in the story of Hagar, and almost 
suggests the drama. The sacrifice of Isaac is full 
of Teutonic touches— the bale-fire, the white-haired 
gold-giver girding his gray sword on him, the sun 
stepping upwards, the high wolds where the pyre 
is made, the vivid reality of a Northman’s human 
sacrifice 5 and the poem ends with the cry of 
God : * Pluck the boy away living from the pile of 
wood.’ 

The Exodus is a complete whole. It is not 
troubled by paraphrase. The writer uses the greatest 
freedom with his subject, inventing, expanding,, 
elaborately exalting his descriptions ; beginning 
with the death of the first-bom, and ending with 
the triumph over Pharaoh. War and the array 
of battle give him great pleasure. He describes 
Pharaoh’s host on their march with vigour and 
fire ; and the marshalling of Israel before the 
passage of the sea is full of poetic pleasure. In 
both passages, what an English host was like at 
the beginning of the eighth century is exactly 
detailed. The great war, however, is the war of 
God against the Egyptians, His menace of their 
host on the march, His use against them of the 
blackness of tempest, the charging waves, the 
bloody flood. These were God’s ancient swords- 
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M.iin tinus the poet describes the ovcrwliclm- 
inj,'. It IS for. ihle - over forcible: but y«iun>; 
poetic life is m it. And the poem closes with 
the SonK of viitr>ry and the plunder of the dead 

Judith, in the in.muscTipt whi< h tanlain^i IWou»uljy 
is probably of the same t yc\c as the Kx 4 y(ius--A 
poem of the innldlc <if the cij^hth century. Like 
the HxodtiSy the poem is conceived as a Saj^a, 
to be sun>: before the warriors in tamp as well as 
the n^onks in the refectory. It seems io have been 
m twelve books, for our manuscript contains a few 
lines of Section ix., and the whole of Sc< lions x., 
M., aiul xii. Set tion x. be>;ins with the feast of 
Hohifcrncs and the Icadinj; t>f Judith to his tent. 
He reels int<i his bed, drunken and shouting. 
•.\venxe, <) (aid!' she cries, ‘this burning; at my 
heart;’ and the slauvjhtor td the heathen chief 
is told with accurate delight. B<u>k xi. brings 
us to Hcthvilia. Judith calls on all the burghers 
to arm for battle, and again English war is 
described. The warriors, bold as kings, run 
swiftly to the carnage, showers of spears fall on 
the foes, and the sword-play is fierce among the 
doomed. The gaunt wolf, the raven, an<l the 
dusky eagle rejoiced on that day. The twelfth 
b(H>k tells of the surprise of the Assyrian host, 
their flight, and the gathering of the spoil ; and 
Judith ends it with the praise of Ciod. She 
towers over the whole, a noble and heroic figure, 
fit to receive and wear her spoil — the sword and 
helm, war-shirt and gems, of Holofcrncs. 

rhe Ihtnul closes this earliest cycle of Chris- 
tian poctr>% It has no lilcrar>' quality— a mere 
monkish paraphrase of the book as far as the 
feast of Belshazzar. The school of C;edmon had 
reached its decay. 

The poetry of that school ttK)k its materials from 
the Old Testament. Christ was celebrated in it 
as the Creator, the great warrior who overthrew 
the rebel angels, the Egyptians, the Assyrians. 
It was eminently English ; it was eminently objec- 
tive. The personality of the poet docs not intrude 
into the poems. 

The second school of Christian poctr)* is clearly 
divided from its predecessor Cynewulf was its 
founder and its best artist. Its subjects arc 
drawn from the New Testament and the martyr 
stories and legends of the Church of Rome. 
It is more Latin in feeling than English. Christ 
is celebrated, not as the God of the Jews 
who destroys His foes, but as the Saviour of 
the world of men for whom He dies, and the 
Judge who is to come. The note of it is a 
note of sorrow on the earth, but of joy to be 
in heaven. In the life to come is the rapture 
which fills the hymns of Cyncw'ulf. And, finally, 
the poetry almost ceases to be objective. The 
poet’s personal passion enters into every subject. 

Thorpe edited the Cadmonian i>oems (1832) ; Kennedy 
translated them (prose : 1916). For Exodus and Danuiy 
see F. A. Blackburn ( 1907) ; for Judith^ A. S. Cook (1904). 


Abraham*© Battle wtth the Elamltae. 

So they rushed together. Loud were then the lances, 
Savage then the slaughter- hosts. Sadly sang the wan 
.fowl. 

All her feathers d.ank with <lcw, ’midst the darting of the 
shafL^, 

Mopinn for ilic corpses. Then the heroes ha';tenc<l 
In their niiyhty masics. and their mood was full of 
thought. 

ILird the play was there, 
Interchanging of death-darls mickle cry of war ! 

Loud the clang of battle ! With their hands the heroes 
Drew from sheath their swords ring-hilled, 

Doughty of the edges. 

In the camps was clashing 
Of the shields and shafts of the shooters falling ; 

Itraltling of the l>oll« of war ! Underneath the breast 
of men 

(irisly gripped the sharp ‘ground spc.ars 
On the focmen’s life. rhickly fell they there 
Where, before, with laughter, they had lilted booty. 

{jGtnrut. II. 

The Approach of Pharaoh. 

Then they saw 

Forth and forwar<l faring, Vharaoh’s war array, 

Gliiling on, a grove of spears ; glittering the hosts ! 
Fluttered there the banners, there the folk the march 
trofl. 

Onwards surgCfl the war, slrotlc the sj>ears along, 

KlickerctI the broad shields ; lilew aloud the trumpets. 
Wheeling round in gyres, yelled the fowls of war. 

Of the l»atllc grcc<ly 5 hoarsely barked the mven, 

Dew upon his feathers, o’er the fallen corpses; 

Swart that chooser of the slain ! Sang aloud the >volvcs 
Al the eve their horrid song, hoping for the carrion. 

Kind leas were the l>casts, cruelly they threaten ; 

Death did these march -warders, all the midnight through. 
Howl along the hostile trail— hideous slaughter of the 
host. 

Cyiiewiiir. 

Cynewulf, with whom the second period of Old 
English poetry begins, was, in the opinion of a 
large number of critics, a Northumbrian, but some 
think him to have been Mercian. It is difficult 
lo conceive how a poet so well acquainted with 
the sea and the coasts of the sea should have 
written in Mercia. A Mercian might have been 
acquainted with the sea, but not impassioned by 
it, as Cyncwailf proves he is. Moreover, the sad- 
ness of his poetry, the constant regret for vanished 
glory, does not suit the life in Mercia at this time, 
when, from 718 to 796, ^Ethclbald and Ofla had 
made Mercia the greatest kingdom in England ; 
but does suit the life in Northumbria, from 750 to 
790, a kingdom fallen into anarchy and decay. 

We know the name of the poet,^ and something 
of his life and character. He has signed his ntime 
in runic letters to four of his poems. His riddling 
commentary on these runes gives personal details 
of parts of his life. His youth, he says, ^was 

t Some identify him with Cynewulf, Bishop of Llndlifeme (737* 
Bo) ; Prof. Cook Cynwulf, priest of Duciwieh (fl. 803)* 
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radiant.’ He was sometimes attached as a Scop 
to a chieftain ; sometimes lie played the part of 
a wandering singer. He had received many gifts 
for his singing, then fallen into need ; had known 
the griefs of love, and lived the wild life of a 
young poet ; so that, when looking b«ick on his 
youth, he thinks of himself as stained with many 
sins. Then the scener>' of his life changed. Some 
heavy misfortune fell on him, and he tolls us then 
that his repentance was deep. In his sorrow for 
sin he had a %'ision of the Cross, and felt the 
blessing of forgiveness. His ‘gift of song’ that 
he had lost in his remorse and fear returned 
to him, and then he began to write his Christian 
poetry. In that poetry we read his sensitive, im* 
passioned, self-contemplative character. He is as 
personal as Milton or Cowper ; but, unlike Cowper, 
he passes from religious sorrow into religious peace, 
and the poems written in his old age arc full of 
contented aspiration for the better kingdom. 

rhe RiiidUs^ if they are his, tell us that he 
knew some Latin and had lived in monasteries, 
probably as a scholar ; was a lover of natural 
scenery, of animals and birds ; was eager in the 
works of war, and had sung the sword, the spear, 
the war-shirt, and the bow ; had watched with an 
observant eye the village and the town on the 
edge of the woods, the river, the mill, the loom, 
the gardens, the domestic animals. Moreover, he 
had seen and described, with a young man’s joy 
in the tempest, the cliffs and shore white with 
the leaping waves, the ships labouring in the 
mountainous sea, the folk-halls burning in the gale, 
the woods ravaged by the lightning and the black 
rain. All this and much more is celebrated in the 
RiddUs, With his love of impersonation, he per- 
sonified far more than his riddle-making prede- 
cessors, Ealdhelm, Symphosius, and Tatwine, the 
subjects of his enigmas. When he makes the 
Iceberg ride like a Viking over the waves, and 
charge, breaking his enemies’ ships, with fierce 
singing and laughing, to the shore, we feel that he 
could scarce carry further imaginative personation 
of natural phenomena Yet he is so particular 
in observation of Nature that he devotes three 
separate RiddUs to the description of three several 
kinds of tempest, and they arc done with imagi- 
native intensity, nor is the phrase exaggerated. 

The RiddUs are in the ExeUr Book^ in three 
divisions. There are ninety-five of them, but these 
are combined into eighty-nine. There were prob- 
ably a hundred. Those written by Ealdhelm and 
others before Cynewulfs time were in Latin ; these 
are in English verse, with the exception of the 
eighty-sixth, which is in Latin. As the name 
Lupus is in it, it is supposed that Cynewulf thus 
recorded his name. 

When we meet Cynewulf again he is all 
changed. He has suffered sore trouble, and is 
overwhelmed with sorrow for sin ; and we possess, 

^ See A. Wyett, Old EngUik \ CoIIaocx 
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mingled up with the runes of hi» name, lu^ record 
of misery in the JuliiVia, the first, i»r(>l>ahK% of 
his signed poems. Here, as an example both of 
the fashion of his signature and of his penitence, 
is the passage : 

Sorrowful are wandering 
C and V and X \ for the King is wr.nihful, 

God of conquests giver. Then, beflecked uith sin^ 

E and V and U must await in fear 
What, their deeds according, God will doom to them 
For their life’s reward. L and F arc trembling, 
Waiting, sad with care. 

The Juiiana is in the Ext Ur Book, and Cyne- 
wulf has worked up the legend of this virgin and 
martyr in a series of episodes so abrupt, so full 
of repetition, with so awkward a hand, that it 
plainly suggests a beginner’s work in a new 
method. F'rom a wild young poet to a sad peni- 
tent, from versing of war %'ind love and nature to 
versing a pious legend, arc not transitions which 
are easily made, nor is the work done in such a 
transition imaginative. We may say the same of 
the first part of the Si Guihlac^ which he has 
not signed, but which we think was written in this 
transition period. It rests on traditions of the 
saint, and is a lifeless piece of writing. 

In the Cristy which is the next signed poem, 
Cynewulf has passed through this transition time, 
and attained ease, life, and eagerness in his art ; 
recovered his imaginative power, his passion, and 
his descriptive force. Here, for the first time in 
his Christian work, he reaches originality, his true 
method and fit material. The Crist is not the 
translation of a legend ; it is freshly invented ; 
and Cynewulf is always at his best when he 
is inventing, not imitating. The sorrow for his 
sinful life continues, but it is now mingled with 
the peace which comes of realised forgiveness. ‘ I 
have sailed on wind-swept seas,’ he cries, ‘over 
fearful surges, but now my ship is anchored in 
the haven to which the Spirit-Son of God has 
brought me home.’ 

The Crist is in the ExtUr Book, It was scattered 
in fragmentary pieces through this book, but has 
now been brought together. It consists of three 
parts. The first celebrates the Nativity, the second 
the Ascension, the third the Day of Judgment, and 
the poem closes at line 1663. The series of can- ' 
tatas into which the first part is set arc remarkable 
not only for the rushing praise with which each of 
them ends, but also for a dramatic dialogue, almost 
like the dialogue in the Miracle- Plays, between a 
choir of men and women from Jerusalem and Mar)' 
and Joseph. It reads like a prediction of the 
medieval mysteries. In the second part there is 
a finely conceived scene, set in the vast of space, of 
Christ returning to His Father’s home, leading all 
the Old Testament saints up out of Hades, and of 
the meeting with Him and them of the host of 
heaven who have poured from the gates to wel- 
come the new-comers. The third part of the poem 
begins with the gathering of the angels and the 
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saints on Mount Zion. A noble description follows 
of the Ani^'cls of the four trumpets summoning; 
the dead. Clin^t appears in a bla^in^ and 

the universe melts in conHagratMin. Only Mount 
/ion rtrnains, an<l the throne, and the dead, small 
and ;^reat, before it. I hen, with its root on the 
mount an<i its toj) in heaven, a mighty Cross is 
tipraiso<l, wet with the bhiod of the Kin^s but 
so bnllunt that all shade is drowned in its 
<rimsnn liiiht. Ihis fine conception is Cynewulfs 
own, and in its description, and in that of the 
j'icat ( onriai4ralM>n, the power he showed in the 
AVV/ 7 Av reaches its hi^'hcsl point. Ihc poem ends 
wnli a pic ture of the saints m the perfect land. 

Hie C'/it/ was followeii by the /V/./7//.1* and the 
second part of the {iuf/i/ti:. Neither of these 
IS si><ne(l l>\ C) new ulf, but new erthelcss many 
scholars allot them to him. The t^hivnix is in the 
E Titer Hook, and its source is a l^aiin poem by 
L.n taniius. 'i his ori;'inal is left at line 380; the 
rest IS an allcj^ory <if the Resurrection, in which 
not <uily Christ but all the souls of the just arc 
symbolised by the rebirth of the Rh<eni\. 'fhe first 
part describes the paradisiacal land the cejuiva- 
Icni of the Celtic land of eternal youth -in which 
the IMuenix dwells, and the description is famous 
in Old Kn^lish work, fhen the cnc:hanlcd life 
(if the bird is told with all Cynewulf s love of 
animals, of lovely woodland places, of the 
of the sunrisin^ and the sunset, and of sweet sing- 
ing ; and then the flij'ht of the bird to the Syrian 
land, its burning, its resurrection, and the return 
to Its R.iradisc for another thousand years. 'I hc 
alle^'ory follows. It is plain from the joyousness, 
the exultation of this poem, and its rapturous 
praise, that Cynewulf had fully recovered from his 
spiritual misery, and was happy in faith and hope. 

The second part of Guthlae^ which Cynewulf 
now added, as I think, to the first part, has for 
its subject the death of Guthlac, and is told in 
the manner of the sa^'a stories. I have conjee- 
tured that Cynewulf, who in the previous poems 
had avoided the heroic and mythical terms of the 
heathen poetry, as he would be likely to do after 
his conversion from a life he held in horror, now 
felt his religious bcinK so firmly set that he 
allowed himself to recur to the poetic fashions 
of his youth. At any rate, in this poem and in the 
later poems he sinj's the Christian battle with 
death, the victory* of Jesus over evil, the legends 
of the Church, with a full use of the old heroic 
strain, of the Nature-myths, and of the terms of 
heathen war. Guthlac stands on his hill, like a 
Viking, as if on Holmgang, to meet the assaults of 
Satan and his ^smiths of sin;’ to stand against 
Death, that greedy warrior ; and dies in triumph. 
A pillar of light rises from his corpse, and the 
heavenly host bursts into rapturous singing to 
welcome him. All England trembles with joy. 
It is an unfinished poem, but there is no better 
work in Old English poetry, 

A fragment of a Descent into Hell also belongs 


to this poet, and is written w-ith the same trick of 
dialogue and the same enthusiasm as the Crisis 
and in the same heroic manner as the Guthlac, 
This poem also is not signed. 

There arc two signed poems yet to be spoken 
of, and two unsigned, which many critics have 
allotted to Cynewulf. 1 he two signed poems arc 
the Fates 0/ the Apostles and the Elene, The two 
unsigned arc the Amlraxs and the Dream of the 
Hood, No discussion has gathered round the 
Elene. ll IS plainly Cynewulfs. .A great deal 
of discussion has gathered round the Dream 0/ the 
Hood. Again and again it has been claimed for 
Cynewulf; again and again the claim has been 
denied. rhe same may be said with regard to 
tlic Andreas. As to the Fates 0/ the Apostles, 
most people think the signature makes it plainly 
his ; but the date of its production and whether it 
stands alone or is an epilogue to the Andreas 
arc matters still in discussion, rhe best thing 
this short treatise can do is to leave these critical 
matters, and to speak of the poems themselves. 
If the Fates 0/ the Apos/les be bound up with 
the Andreas^ and if Cynewulf wrote the Andreas, 
it is here, after the second part of Guthlac, that 
we may best place these poems. 

I* he Fates 0/ the Apostles is in the Vereelli Hook, 
and the personal passage (if it really belong to that 
poem) contains Cyncw'ulfs name. The work of 
the apostles is told as if it were the expedition 
of English /Eihclings against their foes. ‘ Thomas 
bore the rush of swords ; Simon and Thaddeus 
were quick in the sword-play.’ This heroic cr>" is 
equally strong in the Andreas \ but the manner 
of the whole poem docs not resemble the other 
work of Cynewulf. It has many lines which recall 
Beosuulf, and the writer seems to have read that 
poem. If it is by an imitator of Cynewulf, the 
imitator \vas capable of as good work as Cyncw*u)f ; 
and he loves the grim sea-coasts and the stormy 
sea as much as Cynewulf. It would be pleasant 
to think that there were two such men writing at 
this time. (Krapp edited the Vereelli Book, 1932*) 

'Fhe Andreas is in the Vereelli Book, and tells 
from the Ads of St Andrrto and St Matthev,^ 
of which there is a Greek manuscript at Paris, 
the adventures of the two apostles among the 
Mermedonians, a cannibal Ethiopian tribe. The 
apostles, the angels, even Christ Himself, are all 
English in speech, and the scenery is English. 
There is, of course, nothing English in the original. 
The change is a deliberate addition made by 
the writer. As literature, the important part of 
the poem is the voyage of St Andrew and his 
thanes with Christ and two angels, their conversa- 
tion, the description of the storm, their landing on 
the coast. All this is done in heroic fashion ; the 
breath of the sea fills it ; the natural description 
is terse and observant, and the talk is imagina- 
tively treated. We feel as if we were sailing in 
a merchant-boat of the eighth century between 
Whitby and the Tyne. Landing, Andrew delivers 
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Matthew, suffers three days’ martyrdom, and then, 
after a mighty flood and tempest of fire has 
destroyed his foes, converts the rest, founds a 
church, and sails away. 

There is no doubt of the authorship of the 
EUne, which Cynewulf wrote wlien he was ‘old 
and ready for death in my frail tabernacle.’ It 
is the last of the signed poems. He was now a 
careful artist. ‘ I ’ve woven craft of words,’ he 
says, ‘culled them out, sifted night by night my 
thoughts.’ He then recalls the stor>' of his life 
while he signs his name in runes. It is the chief 
biographical passage in his work, and it ends with 
a fine description of the storm-wind hunting in 
the sky. The poem is in the Veruili Book— 
1320 lines. The subject is the Finding of the 
True Cross by the Empress Helena. The battle 
of Constantine with the Huns and the voyage of 
Helena are the best parts of the poem. They 
are insertions by Cynewulf into the Latin life of 
Cyriacus, Bishop of Jerusalem, which (in the Ada 
Sijfidoritm, May 4) is the source of the poem. 
The battle is done with the full heroic spirit. The 
sea-voyage breathes of his delight in the doings of 
ships and of the ocean. The ancient saga-terms 
strengthen and animate his verse, and the poet 
seems to write like a young man. His metrical 
movement is steadier here than in the other poems. 
He uses almost invariably the short epic line into 
the usage of which English poetry had now drifted. 
Rhyme, also, and assonance are not infrequent. 
The p^ts, it is plain, had now formulated rules 
for their art. Had Northumbrian poetry lasted, it 
might have become as scientific as the Icelandic. 

The last poem belonging to Cynewulf or his 
school is the Dream of the Hood, which is found in 
the Vercelli Book. Its authorship is unknown, 
but many scholars give it to Cynewailf. I believe 
it to be his last poem, his farewell ; and that he 
worked it up from that early ‘Lay of the Rood’ 
ascribed to Ctedmon (see p. 10), a portion of 
which is quoted on the Ruthwcll Cross. Cynewulf 
wished to record before he died the vision of the 
Cross which converted him. He found this poem 
of Caidmon's, and wrought it up into a description 
of his vision, inserting the ‘long epic lines’ in 
which it was written. Then he wrote a beginning 
and end'of his own in his ‘short epic’ line. This 
theory — it is no more — accounts for the difficulties 
of the poem(ed. by Bruce Dicklns and Ross, 1935). 

It begins by describing how he saw at the dead 
of night a wondrous Tree, adorned with gems, 
moist with blood ; and how, as he looked on it, 
heavy-hearted with sin, it began to tell its story. 

I was hewed oown in the holt, and wrought into 
*hape, and set on a hill, and the Lord of all folk 
hastened to mount on me, the Herb who would save 
the world. Nails pierced me ; I was drenched with 
the Hero’s blood, and all Creation wept around me. 
Then His foes and mine took Almighty God from roe, 
and men made His grave, and sang over Him a sorrow- 
ful iay. 


In 


I he old poem, thus worked up into Cynewulfs 
new matter, may be distinguished by its long epir 
lines from the newer matter, which is written in the 
sliort epic line. When the dream is finished. Cyne- 
wulf ends with a long passage so like the rest of 
his personal statements, so steeped in his individu- 
ality .as we know it from his signed poems, so 
pathetic and so Joyous, that it is hard to understand 
how the poem can be attributed to any one but 
Cynewulf. ‘ Few friends arc left me now ,’ nc 
says ; ‘they have fared away to their High Father. 
And I bide here, waiting till He on whose Koou 
I looked of old shall bring me to the happy place 
where the High God’s folk are set at the evening 
meal.’ And with that the poetr>- and the life of 
Cynewulf close. 

The time is coming when his name will be more 
highly honoured among us, and his poetry better 
known. He had imagination ; he anticipated, at a 
great distance, the Nature-poelrj- of the nineteenth 
century, especially the poetry of the sea ; his personal 
poetf)’, full of religious passion 1x)ih of penitence 
and joy, makes him a brother of the many poets 
who in England have written well of their own licart 
and of God in touch with it. His hynmic passages 
of exultant praise ought to be translated and loved 
by all who cherish the Divine praise which from 
generation to generation has been so nobly sung 
by English poets. The heroic passages in his 
poems link us to our bold heathen forefathers, 
and yet are written by a Christian. Their spirit is 
still the spirit of England. But his greatest hero 
was Jesus Christ. Cynewulf was, more than any 
other Old English poet, the man who celebrated 
Christ as the Healer of men. 

ISee Kennedy* Tht »/ Cynmnil/ (1910: with irans 

iaiion, &C.).) 

The Other remains of English poctr)' which wc 
possess in the Exeter and VercelH Book.':, and 
which were written before the revival of literature 
under vEifred, belong more to the history of criti- 
cism than literature. They were written at various 
dates during the eighth and ninth centuries. For 
our purpose it will almost suffice to name the best 
of them. One of them is a short Physiologus, a 
description of three animals— the Panther, the 
Whale, and the Partridge— followed by a religious 
allegory based on the description. The Panther 
symbolises Christ, the Whale the devil. There 
are two didactic poems, the Address of a Father 
to a Son, and of the Lost Soul to its Body. There 
are two other poems on the Gifts of Men and the 
Fates of Men, the latter of which treats its subject 
with so much originality that it has been given 
to Cynewulf. Both contain passages which tell us 
a good deal about the arts and crafts of the 
English, and about various aspects of English 
scenery. The Gnomic Verses — folk proverbs and 
maxims, short descriptions of human life and of 
natural events — are in four collections, three in 
the Exeftr Book and one in the Cotton MS. 
at Cambridge. Many of these arc interesting. 
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Some have come <Jown from heathen times ; some 
arc quotations front the poets ; others tell of war* 
of courts, of women, of ^ames, of domestic hfc. 

I hcy would have interested /Elfrcd ; and it is 
probable that, colleeted at York, they were edited 
in Wessex in .Klfrcds time. The Kune 
is an al}>habct o( the Runes, with attached 
verses, sui h as we siiU make at the present 
day on the letters of the alphabet. There are 
two dialogues between Soiotnon mtd 
m which Chris^tian wisdom in Solomon and the 
heathen wisdom of the East in Saturnus contend 
together in question and answer. Such dialogues 
became frequent in medieval literature, but changed 
their form. Marculf takes the place of Saturn, and 
represents the uneducated peasant or mechanic, 
whose rustic wit often gels the better of the king 
and the scholar. Hut there is no trace of this 
rebellion against Church and State in the English 
dialogues. With them we may close the poetry 
of the ninth century. A few years after the death 
of Cynewulf the Danish terror began. Literature 
decayed ; men had not the heart to write poctr>’ ; 
and when, shortly after 867, the ‘army’ (which 
had already ravaged East Anglia and the greater 
part of Mercia) stormed York and destroyed every 
abbey and seat of learning from the Humber to 
the Forth, the poetry of Northumbria passed away. 
We may say that the farewell of Cynewulf in the 
Dream 0/ the Kocti was the dirge of Northumbrian 
song. 

At the Judgment- Day. 

Deep creation thunders, and Ircforc the Lord shall go 
Hugest of upheaving 6rcs o'er the far* spread earth I 
Hurtles the hot Hanic, and the heavens burst asunder, 

All the firm-set dashing planets fall out of their places. 
Then the sun that erst o'er the elder world 
With such brightness shone for the sons of men 
Ithack-dark now becomes, changed to bloody hue. 

And the moon alike, who to man of old 
Nightly gave her light, nithcr tumbles down: 

Ami the stars also shower down from heaven, 

Headlong through the roaring lift, la&hcd by all the 
^tnds. (From ihe Crut,') 


The BHea of Heaven. 

There, is angels* song ; there, cnjo>'mcnt of the blest ; 

'ITicrc, l)elove<l l^rcscncc of the Ixird Eternal, 

To the blessed brighter than the Iwaming of the Sun ! 

There is love of the l>clovcd, life without the end of 
death ; 

Merry there man's multitude ; there unmarred is youth 
by eld \ 

dory of the hosts of Heaven, health (hat knows not 
pain ; 

Rest for righteous doers, rest without en strife, 

For the good and blessed ! Without gloom the day, 

bright and full of blossoming; bliss that ’s sorrowless ; 

Peace all friends iKtwccn, ever without enmity ; 

Love that envieth not, in the union of the saints, 

For the happy ones of Heaven I Hunger is not there 
nor thirst. 

Sleep nor heavy sickness, nor the scorching of the Sun ; 


Neither cold nor care ; but the happy company, 
Shcencst of all hosts, shall enjoy for aye 
Grace of God their King, glory with their Lord. 

(From the C'W/.) 


St Guthlac dies and Is received Into Heaven. 


Then oul“st reamed a Light 

P'righlef^l that of l>caming pillar-i 1 All that llcaain fair. 
All that heavenly glow round the holy home. 

Was up'rcared on high, even to the roof of Heaven, 

From the field of earth, like a her)* tower. 

Seen bcnc.iih the sky's expanse, shccnicr than the j»un. 
Glory of the glorious stars I Hosts of angels >ang 
Loud the lay <*f Victory ! In the lift the ringing soun<« 
Now was heard the heaven under, rapture* of the Holy 


Ones ! 

So the blessed Burgstcad was with blisses filled. 

With the sweetest scents and with hkiey wonders, 

With the angels' singing, to its innennosl recesses ; 
Heirship of the Holy One! 

More onelike it was. 

And more winsome there, than in world of ours 
Any speech may say ; how the sound and o<lour. 

How the clang celestial, and the saintly song 

Hcanl in Heaven were— high*triuniphaiU praise of God^ 

Rapture following rapture. 

All our island trembled, 


All its Ficld-door shook. 


(From ihe Cuthln<.^ 


Latin Writers before ^Iflred* 

When Augustine landed in Thanct in 597 and 
made Canterbury the first Christian town, he 
brought with him, to add to the development of 
English literature, the power, the tvisdom, the amal- 
gamating force, and the long traditions of Rome. 
But at first, though the Roman missionaries in- 
fluenced the English thought, (hey did not use 
the English language. All that they wrote they 
wrote in Latin. The Celtic Church encouraged 
the English to shape their thought and feeling 
in their own tongue ; the Roman Church dis- 
couraged this ; and the south of England, where 
Rome was supreme as a teacher, did not till the 
days of ^Elfred produce any important literature 
in English. 

The Latin literature of the south began with 
Theodore of Tarsus, who was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 669. Benedict Biscop, a Northum- 
brian scholar, came with him from Rome ; and 
Benedict, going to his home, was the proper founder 
of Latin literature in Northumbria. Hadrian, Thee- 
dorc^s deacon, joined in 671, and with his help 
Theodore set on foot the school of Canterbur)*, 
which soon became the centre of southern learning. 
Wessex and Kent now produced their own scholars^ 
and their bishops were men who loved and 
nourished education. Daniel of Winchester was 
a wise assistant of Breda ; but the man who best 
represents the knowledge and literature of the 
south was Ealdhclm, who, educated by Mailduf, 
an Irishman, and also at Canterbury, became 
Abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Sherborne 
He may have helped to compile the Laws of Ine> 
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King of Wessex, and he made some English left us a correspondence which pr(>\ es his intiiji ntc 

songs; but his chief work was in Latin, and it over the growth of Christianity and kariuii^ in 

was the Latin of a scholar who knew the Roman England and Europe, were all W est i>ui 

classics. He wrote Latin 


verse with case, and irans* 
latcd into hexameters the 
stories of his prose trea* 
tise De laudibus Virginia 
tatis. His Latin Kiddles 
sent to Aldfriih of Nor* 
thumbria were used by 
Cynewulf. His corre- 
spondence was extensive, 
and the letters to Eng- 
lish and Welsh kings, to 
monasteries abroad, are 
as honourable to him as 
his letters to the abbesses 
and nuns, who in those 
days had learnt Latin, are 
charming, gay, and tender. 
His style is swollen, fan- 
tastic, and self-pleased, 
but the goodness and 
grace of the man shine 
through it. He was the 
last of the Wessex scholars 
who at this time did any 
literary work. 

Ability and intelligence 
in Wessex were more em- 
ployed in organisation of 
the Church and in mis- 
sionary enterprise than in 
writing. Thctxlore brought 
the whole Christianity of 
England into unity. Wini- 
fried or Boniface, who 
brought Central Germany 
into obedience to the 
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Roman See ; Willibald, 
one of our first pilgrims to 
Palestine ; Lullus, Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, who has 


Reduced faesimae of MS. now in ihe BritUh ^fuMum (Cotton MSS.X formerly belonging to iht 
monAUeryof Si AuguMine aX Canterbury, and wntcen about the year 700 A. o. ll U part of the 
i;iH Pialm (in the English version the i8ih. w. 1-7), from the I-atin of St Jerome's e^irlkr %crsion. 
'Die interlinear English (or Anglo-Saxon) g loss has been added at the end of the tenth or beginning 
of the eleventh century. Transcriptions of both arc given below.l 


^ Uerba cantid hulus . in die qua eripuit eum d^minus 

de manu omnium (iniinlicorum eius et de manu Saul 

et diait 

Dilegam te d^/Ai'ne 

uirtus roea ; d^nvine firmamentum 
meum et refugium meum 
Et libcraior meus d/«s meus adiutor meus 
ftperabo in cunL 

Protector meus et cornu calutis meae 

adiutor meus laudans inuocabo dMmMD 
et ab iaimicu meU saluus ero 
Gfctimdederufit me gemitus ukortls 

et lorrentcs iniquitaib coniurboucrunt me 
Dolores iofeml ctreumdederunt me, praeue- 
ncnint me laquei monU, et in iribolaiione 
mea inuocaui d^wrfnwm et ad d/»m meum clanunii 
Et esaudiutt de tcinplo soa^’/o suo uocem meam 
et clamor meus in conspectu ctus 
iniroluit tn aurea eitu 
Et coramota est et contremuk terrm 

et fuodamenu mootJuiD conturhata mint 


In the Latin transcription, given line for line, the iutics represent 
letters not written in the MS. l*hc cooiinuous gloss written above 
and between the l^atin lines (from DiUtam—%0 spell in the MS.~ 
on) runs thus iaptd being the symbol 7 ) : 
ic Inliu the drih«A 
megen min dry^/zA trjTnenU 
min ttmi geberg inin 
find gefrigeod min god min fultum min 
ie gehyhtu in hine 

geaciJdend min and horn haclu minre 

fultum min hergende ie gccegu dryhuvt 

and from feonduni mlnum hal ic biocn 

ymbsaidon me geamrunge deaihes 

oWbumaa unrehiwisnUse gedroefdon me 

ear helle ymbsaidon me foreewomon 

me gercnc deathes and 10 gcswenccdnisse 

tninre ic gecede dryh(/A and to gode minum Ic cleopede 

OA^/he geberde of temple th«em halgan his stefne mine 

apid eJeopung min in gesihthe hb 

ioeode in earan hU 

and ooatyred wes and cwecede eorthe 

tfA^ steaihetas munta gedroefde sind 
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aftci '}h- mid.nc of ihc eighth ccntuo' active literary | 
lifr tiled in and when .Klfrcd came to the 

thtoiH in «:'• there was not a single priest left 
«lio ...uld imderst.ind their senitc books or pul 
iUt 111 \\\io 

I ho hi-rorv <»f l ^iiin titcraiurc in the Mid- 
ICni^latuI kin^<iom of Mertia i> oen of less im- 
port.iio o tlriit .1 in Wessox. L ndcr /Klhelbald 
the ( oiintry scoins to have won a reputation for 
karninj' ; nul Bishop of Worcester, is 

said to be ijur fir^t autol)io^Taphcr. J he Life of St 
(iuthlar, written by Felix of Crowland for an East 
Aivdian kin^^ in outpuffinK' Latin, is the only work 
we ^k now of. But .Ethclbald and his successor 
Ofla «crc iininiriccnl to monasteries: and the 
school at Worcester was the last refuge of learn- 
ing, 'shen its cause was lost all over England in 
the ninth century. 

I hc career of Latin literature in Northumbria 
was more continuous and more important than it 
was in Wessex or Mercia. The names of many of 
its scholars were known over the world, and arc 
famous to this day. Northumbrian scholarship 
founded a great school, almost a university, at 
York, from which flowed the learning which, 
rcceivcil and cherished by Charles the Great, 
prtMJuccd an early Kenaissance in Europe. The 
story of its rise .and its fall belongs to York. The 
story of its growth and development belongs to 
Wcarnioulh and J arrow. 

Christianity reached York in the year 627, when 
Baullintis baptised Eadwinc. But after Eadwinc’s 
death Northumbria relapsed into heathenism, 
Faullinus fled, and Latin literature was stifled in 
its birth. Literature and religion again took fresh 
life under Oswald in 634, but they were now in 
Celtic, not in Roman hands. The monasteries ' 
set tip were ruled by Celtic monks from Iona ; 
the bishops came from the same place ; the kings 
and princes of the Northumbrian house were, for 
the most part, educated at Iona, spoke Irish, and 
knew the poetry and learning of Ireland. And the 
Irish, accustomed to praise God and their heroes 
and saints in their own tongue, encouraged the 
Northumbrians to write in their own tongue. The 
first literature of Northumbria was in English. 

Rome was naturally unsatisfied with this pre- 
dominance of the Celtic Church ; Northumbria 
must be drawn into the Latin fold ; and Theodore, 
Wilfrid, and others, with Prince Alchfrith, fought 
their battle so well that in 664, at the Synod of 
Whitby, Northumbria joined the Latin Church. 
And now, though the Celtic influence lasted for 
many years, Latin learning, which had begun In 
Kipon and Hexham, took deep root in the north. 
Benedict Biscop, who had been at Rome with 
Theodore, built in 674 the monastery of St Peter 
at Wcarmouth, and in 682 the sister house at 
J arrow. He and the large libraries he collected 
for these abbeys were the real foundation of 
the Latin literature and learning of the north. 
Scholars and writers soon began to multiply. 


Wilfrid’s biography— the first written in England 
—was done by his friend Eddius Stephanas about 
709, The Life of St Culhbert was written at 
Lindisfarnc. Wilfrid's closest friend, Acca, Bishop 
of Hexham, increased the library which John of 
Beverley ha<i ministered to. 1 hese arc the chief 
names of the early Latin writers of the north. 

But the learning was scattered. It was gathered 
together and generalised by of J arrow. He 

is the master of the time, and his books became 
not only the sources of English, but of European 
learning. To this day his name is revered ; he is 
still called the ‘ Venerable Bede;’ all the science, 
rhetoric, grammar, theology, and historical know 
ledge of the past which he could attain he 
absorbed, edited, and published. He increased 
in his HomilUs and Commentaries the religious 
literature of the world ; he made dclig'hlful biog- 
raphies, and he wrote the Ecclesias/tcai History 
of the English Hation with skill and charm. It is 
our best authority. His first books, on the scien- 
tific studies of the time, were written between 700 
and 703. They were followed by a primer of the 
history of the world — De sex et tat thus Suenhy 
707 ; by the Commentaries on almost all the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, and these 
range over many years after 709 ; by the Lives 
0/ Cuthbert and the Abbots of It 'ear mouth and 
farrow^ 716-20 ; and by the De Temporum ra/ione 
in 726. The Eeclesiastieal History was finished 
in 731, and his last work, the Letter to Egbert^ 
was done in the year of his death, 735. These 
thirty-five years were thus filled with that learn- 
ing and teaching and writing in which he had 
always great delight ; and the little cell at J arrow, 
whence he rarely stirred, was continually visited by 
men of many businesses and of all ranks in life. 
He kept in touch with all the monasteries of 
England, and with many in Europe. Even so far 
away as Rome he had scholars who worked for 
him among the archives. His greatest book is 
the EceUsiastical History, He took so much 
pains to make it accurate, and to write nothing 
without consulting original and contemporary 
authorities, that the modem historical school 
claim him as their own. He shows in the book 
that power of choice and rejection of material 
so necessary for a historian ; and, what chiefly 
concerns us here, he filled it with a literary charm 
and beauty of statement when the subject per- 
mitted this self-indulgence. It is here that his 
personality- most appears ; that we feel his happy, 
gentle, loving, and simple nature. His character 
adorns his style. The stories which embellish the 
book have a unique clearness and grace, a vivid 
grasp of character, a human tenderness, which 
make us feel at times as if we were present with 
him in his room at jarrow and listening to his 
charitable voice. Cuthbert, one of his pupils, gives 
an account of his fair death in hts cell among his 
books ; and it is pleasant to think that the last 
work on which he was engaged on the day of his 


departure was a translation into English of the 
Gospel of St John, and that almost his last speech 
was the making of a few English verses, for, 
indeed, he was learned in English songs. (There 
is a translation from Baida's History at page 169,) 
The seat of learning at Ba*da^s death was trans- 
ferred from J arrow to York, where Ecgberht, 
Bceda's pupil, became an archbishop. The school 
he established at York may almost be termed a 
university. The education given was in all the 
branches of learning then kno\ra, in Ethica, 
Bhysica, and Logica. The library was the largest 
and the best outside of Rome, and was more useful 
than that at Rome. The arts were not neglected. 
The Latin Fathers ; the Roman poets, gram- 
marians, orators ; the Natural History of Pliny, 
some of the Greek Fathers, and the Scriptures, 
were studied by a host of scholars from Ireland, 
Italy, Gaul, Germany, and England. When 
Ecgberht died /EIbcrht succeeded him, and 
with Alcuin’s help increased the library and de- 
veloped the education given in the schools. In 
770 York and its library and schools was the centre 
of European learning. vEIbcrht’s greatest friend 
was Alcuin (Eng. Ealhwine), the finest scholar 
York produced, and the last. His classical was 
as good as his patristic learning. His style has 
earned him the name of the Erasmus of his cen- 
tur>*. He loved Virgil $0 well that pious persons 
reproached him for it His reputation came to 
the cars of Charles the Great, who was then start- 
ing the education of his kingdoms ; and Alcuin, 
who had met Charles at Pavia about 780, and again 
at Parma in 781, left England — though he revisited 
it in 790-92 — to remain on the Continent till his 
death in the abbey of St Martin of Tours in 804* 
He left many books behind him — learned, theo- 
logical, and virtuous. Of his Latin poems, that 
dedicated to the history of the great men of the 
school of York is the best The Letters — more 
than three hundred — which he wrote to Charles and 
to most of the important personages in England and 
Europe, have the best right to the name of litera- 
ture, and prove how wide was his influence, and 
how useful his work to the centuries that followed. 
He brought all the scholarship of England to the 
empire of the greatest man in Europe, whose 
power sent it far and wide. And he did this at the 
ver)' time when its doom had begun to fall upon it in 
England. Alcuin himself heard of the ravaging of 
Lindisfame by the Vikings in 793, and of the attack 
in the following year on Wcarmouth, and cried out 
with pity and sorrow. The years that followed 
were years of decay. Northumbria was the prey 
of anarchy from 780 to 798. The six years of quiet 
that followed were years in which the school of 
York, weakened by Alcuin’s absence, sickened and 
failed. In 827 Ecgberht of Wessex put an end to 
the separate kingdom of Northumbria. In 867 the 
Danish *army’ invaded the north, conquered York, 
settled there, and destroyed every abbey, both in 
Deira and Bemicia. Bishoprics, libraries, schools 


were all swept away. One poor sc hool of learning 
remained in ihai part of .Mercia which wa^ inrclly 
saved by /Elfrcd from ihc Danes. Worcester was 
the last refuge of the fadccl learning of Northum- 
bria; and when .Llfred began the rc\i\al of educa- 
tion in England, and originated English piose 
by the translation of Latin books, it was from 
Worcester that he fetched ihe only Englishmen 
who could help him in his work. 

Dr O y. Hrownc t Life of n%^A(t9i9); Ga>koirk\ Alcum 
his Li/e H\'rk (1904) ; Roger's V B'tm^e»neut ties Lriitet 

Ci*uti^ue$ <CAnt<>*ie J AUtiin (1905); Hatc^ ir.vkN. by 

SelUr (1907), hi» Oftr.y ed. by Plummer (3 voU. 1E96), 

^ his e<l. by Giles (19 vols. 1644), And a book of c&uys on Uede 
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.ICirrod. 

iElfred, whose character was even greater than 
his renow'n as warrior, ruler, and lawgiver, was also 
a king in English literature. With him, at \\*in- 
chesier, began the prose-writing of England. 11 is 
books were chiefly translations, but they were 
interspersed with original work >vhich reveals to 
us his way of thinking, the temper of his soul, 
the interests of his searching intelligence, and his 
passion for teaching his peo])lc all that could then 
be known of England, of the history of the world, 
of religion, and of the Divine Nature. They ap- 
pealed to the clergy, to the people, to scholars, to 
the warriors and sailors of England. Their aim 
was the education of his countrymen. 

Born at Wantage in 849, he was the youngest 
son of /Ethehvulf, and the grandson of the great 
Ecgberht. . Rome, whither he went at the age of 
four years, and then again w*hcn he >vas six years 
old, made its deep impression on him. He stayed 
on his return at the court of Charles the Bald, and 
heard, no doubt, of the education which Charles the 
Great had given to the empire, for when he under- 
took a similar task in England he followed the 
methods and the practice of the emperor. When 
he arrived in England he sought for teachers, but 
found none. When he was twenty years old he 
heard with indignant sorrow of the destruction of 
all learning in England by the Danes ; and the 
lover of learning as well as the patriot was 
whetted into wTath when, on the height of Ash- 
down, he and his brother /Ethclrcd drove the 
Danes dow*n the hill with a pitiless slaughter. Not 
long after this battle he became King of Wessex in 
871. The work by which he made his kingdom 
belongs to history. It was only in 887 that ho 
began his literary labour in a parenthesis of quiet. 
But he had made preparations for it beforehand. 
He had collected round him whatever scholars 
were left in England. They were few — Wcrfriih, 
Bishop of Worcester ; Denewulf, of the same town ; 
Plegmund, yEthcIstan, and Wenvulf, all three from 
Mercia. With these he exhausted England. Then 
he sent to Flanders for Grimbald, Nvhom he made 
Abbot of Winchester ; and to Cor\'Ci in West- 
phalia for John the Old Saxon, whom he placed 
over his monastic house at Athelney. But hi< 
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(omja<ic in thi'> work was Asscr of St 
ulxiin Ik* indue e<l to stay with him for six | 
t)n>iiih' III ihc v'car, who lau^'lu him I.atin. and 
xvhoio l .itin Life of die king with all its inter- 
polations .itul errors, our l>c\si authority. Lhe first 
thine they <lid togtduT was -Klfrcds^ Hafni-book. 

\\ hen Asscr quoted or ,Klfrc<l read out of the Hi hie 
or the 1 .itluTs any passage whiih interested the 
king, it was written down and translated into 
I'.iiglisli in (Ik* note • book v\ hie h the king kept in his 
breast. It was a book, then, of religious extracts, 
with lierc aiul there an illuHtraiion or a remark of 
/I'lfml’s atidc<l in lus own wor<ls. This Httfui-book^ 
begun in November 887, was set forth for llie use 
of the people in linglish in 888. The loss of it is a 
grc.ii nnsforiimc. 

I he ( ollet tion of the laws of /Elhclbcrht, Inc* and 
Orta, with laws of his own, into a iMiv-book \s 7 ^% the 
next work .Elfred undertook, aiul it was probably 
completed in 888. lUit the work of collection had 
most likely been begun in 885 or 886, for William 
of Malmesbury says that it was composed amid the 
noise of arms and the braying of the trumpets — 
that is, during the short struggle with the Danes in i 
885-86, when /Klfrctl secured London for his king- 
<lom. I'hc book was then in hand for more than two 
years. Hy tliis time he w'as actpiainted with Latin, 
and as the clergy were the leathers of the people, 
the tirst book he translatetl was for their benefit. 

It was the Cura I^ai/opalu, the Herdsman’s hook, 
of (iregory the (ireat, a manual of the <lutics of 
the i Icrgy, the description of the idcahif a Christian 
priest ; and a to|>y was sent ‘ to cvcr>* bishop's scat 
in my kingdom,’ probably in the year 890. Lhe 
book is the book of a beginner in translation. It 
is more close to its author than the other transla- 
tions. Several |)aragraphs in the Preface seem to 
speak of the work as the first translation he issued. 
No long original matter is inserted ; but the well- 
known Ppy/tuy is from /Elfrcd’s own hand, and it 
is the beginning of English prose litcniturc. It 
breathes throughout of the king’s character. It 
sketches the stale of learning in England when he 
came to the throne, and we realise from it how 
much he diet for literature, and the difficulties with 
which he had to contend. Its style is curiously 
simple and fresh, and it succeeds in its patriotic 
effort to be dear. It is plain here, as in his other 
writings, that yElfrcd said to himself, ‘ I will tr>' 
to make the most ignorant understand me.* 

So many translations of this Pnfaci have been 
published that it docs not seem necessary to insert 
any quotation from it, but at the end /Elfrcd has 
added some verses of his own, and their simplicity, 
/heir faint imaginative note, their personal and 
tender religious feeling, their being perhaps the first 
verses that he wrote, induce me to paraphrase 
them : 

These are the waters which the God of hosts pro- 
mised for our comfort to us dwellers on the earth, and His 
will is that these ever living waters should flow into all 


the world from all who truly l>clicvc in Him ; and their 
well-spring is the Holy Cih<»sl. Some shut up this 
Mrcaiii of wib<loin in their mind so that it flows rvot 
tvcr)'whcrc in vain, but the well abidc> in the breast of 
the man, ekep an<l still. Some let it run away in rills 
over the land, and it is not wise ih.at such bright waters 
shouhl, noisy and shallow, flow over the land till it 
))Cv:oiuci .-v fen. Hut now dr.avv near to <lrink it, for 
(Gregory has brought to your doors the well of tlic Lord. 
Whoever have brought a water- tight pitcher, let him fill 
it now, anil kt him come s«)on again. Whoever liavc a 
leaky pitcher, kt him mend it, lot he spill the sheenesl 
<»f waters and lose the drink of life. 

rhe second book /Elfrcd translated was Hreda’s 
EccUsiastica I History 0/ (he Eui^lish^ 890-91 . 1 1 w as 
done not only to instruct the clei^y history 

of their Church, but also the people in the history 
of their own land. It omits several chapters of the 
original, and the king adds nothing of his own. 
We may w onder why he gave no particular account 
in it of the history' of Church and Slate in Wessex, 
but this curious omission may be explained by the 
fact that in 891 he had begun to work up the 
English Chronicle into a national history*, and did 
not care to write two accounts of the same matter. 

A certain portion of the Chronicle already existed. 
This was probably made by Bishop Switlnm of 
Winchcxtcr shortly after the death of /Ethclwulf, 
and runs up to the year 855. It took the meagre 
annals made at Winchester as its basis, filled 
them from tradition back to Hengest, and then 
told at some length the wars and death of 
/Ethclwulf. /Elfrcd, finding this account, caused it 
to be carefully investigated and written up to date, 
with a full history of his wars with the Danes. 
The style of this history is of the same kind 
throughout, an<( it is more lh«in probable that 
it was the w'ork of his own hand. Condensed, 
bold, rough, and accurate, it is a fine beginning 
of the historical prose of England. This is the 
manuscript of the Annals of Winchester, pre* 
sented by Archbishop Parker to the library of 
Corpus Christi at Cambridge, and the copy in 
one handwriting. 

The next book the king translated, about 891 -95^ 
was the History of (he World by Orosius. That 
history was written in 418 at the suggestion of 
St Augustine. It was the standard historical 
authority during the Middle Ages, and /Elfrcd 
edited it to teach his people all that was known 
of the world beyond England. He left out what 
he thought needless for them to know, and he filled 
it up from his own knowledge with matters of 
interest to Englishmen and with comments of his 
own. Among these was a full account of the geog- 
raphy of Germany, and of the countries where 
the English tongue had been spoken of old. To 
this he added the personal tales of two voyagers, 
Ohthere and Wulfstan, who had sailed along 
the coasts of Norway and the German shores of 
the Baltic Ohthere had made t>vo voyages^ 
one northward as far as the mouth of the 
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Dwina where it poured into the While Sea, ihe 
other down the eastern coast of Denmark till 
he saw the Baltic running upwards into the 
land; and the king adds, ‘He had gone by the 
lands where the Engle dwelt before they came 
hither.’ Wulfstan, starling from Haithaby, the 
capital of the old Englc-land, went for seven days 
and nights along the German coast till he reached 
the \'istula. These journeys the king, sitting in 
his chamber in the royal house, wrote down, prob- 
ably from the dictation of the mariners. It is a 
pleasant scene to look upon. The style of this 
writing is, as usual, concise, simple, and straight- 
fonvard, with a touch of personal pleasure in it. 

These translations were the work of about five 
years, from 888 to 893. In the latter year he was 
interrupted by the invasior) of the Viking Hasting 
and the rising of the Danelaw. This was the 
last effort of the Danes against him, and in 897 
he had completely crushed it by the capture of 
the Danish fleet. From that dale till his death 
in 901 he had the stillness he loved, and he 
returned to his literar)' work. The book he now 
undertook to translate (897-98) was the Dv Con- 
soladoiu Philosophi(ty which Boethius had written 
in prison to comfort his heart. It is a dialogue 
between him and Philosophy, who consoles him 
for trouble by proving that the only lasting happi- 
ness is in the soul. The wise and virtuous man 
is master of all things. The book is the final 
utterance of heathen Stoicism, but was so near 
to the conclusions of Christianity that the Middle 
Ages believed the writer to be a Christian ; and 
his book was translated into the leading lan- 
guages of Europe. Its serious, sorrowful, but 
noble argument suited well with the circumstances 
of /Elfrcd’s life and with his spiritual character. 
He added to Boethius long passages of his own ; 
and the fifth book is nearly altogether rewritten by 
the king. He filled the Stoic’s thought with his 
own profound Christianity, with solemn passages 
on the Divine Nature and its relation to man’s will 
and fate, with aspiring hopes and prayers. Many 
inserted paragraphs have to do with his own life, 
with the government of his kingdom, with his 
'thoughts and feelings as a king, with his scorn of 
wealth and fame and power in comparison with 
goodness. He stands in its pages before us, a 
noble figure, troubled, but conqueror of his 
trouble ; master of himself ; a lover of God and 
his people, dying, but with a certain hope of 
immortal peace. 

Whether he or another translated into English 
verse the Metra with which Boethius interspersed 
his prose is not as yet settled by the critics. If we 
believe the short poetical prologue to the oldest of 
the manuscripts, the English version of the Mtira 
in poetry is the work of the king, and it would 
illustrate his intellectual activity if wc could be sure 
he translated them into verse. But wc do not 
know. Nor do we know for certain what else he 
did before his death. It is more or less agreed 


that he made a translation whi<h wc p<)^^C'^s of the 
Solitoquiii of St Augustine, and the Preface to ihu 
book by the writer is a pathetic fare\Nell toh;^ vvf)rk 
as a translator, an<l a call to olhcTb to follow his 
c.\ample fur the sake of England. 
form makes it especially interesting. letter of 
St Augustine's, /V Vtiicmio Ihi\ i^ added tr, ihc 
Dialogue between St .Augustine anil Keaton, 
'rhe English translation of the wliole is ili\ided 
into three dialogues, and the first two arc callcil a 
'Collection of Flowers.' I'he third di.tlogue <h>ses 
with ‘Here end the sayings of King .Idfred,’ and 
the date is probably </x). 

His last work— and it fils his dying hand- was a 
translation of the Psalms of David. It is supposed, 
but ver)' doubtfully, that wc ha\c in the first fifty 
psalms of the Paris P sal Ur this work of /Alfred's. 
He did not live to finish it. In 901 this noble- 
king, the ' Tnith-lcller,* ‘England's Darling,’ ‘the 
unshakable pillar of the West Saxons, full of jus- 
tice, bold in arms, and filled with the knowledge 
that flows from Cod,’ passed away, anvl was laid 
to rest at Winchester. 

Only two books not done by himself were, as 
far as wc know, set forth in his reign. One was 
the Dialogues of Cp‘egor)\ translated, by /Klfrcd's 
request, by Werfrith, Bishop of W orrester. -Elfred 
wrote the Preface, and it breathes throughout of 
his kingly character. The other was the Hook of 
A/arlyrsy a year’s calendar of those who had wit- 
nessed to the Faith. It docs not follow that no 
other books but these were written during his reign 
in English, but it is pr<ibable that /Elfrcd stood 
almost alone as an English writer. AssePs Life 
of the king was in Latin. On the whole /Elfrcd’s 
cflbrts to make a literary class were a failure. Not 
for nearly a hundred years did his work for English 
bear fruit. 

/Elfred ^ was not a litciary artist, but he had the 
spirit of a scholar. His desire for knowledge was 
insatiable. His love of the best was impassioned. 
It is a pity Asser did not bring him into contact 
wdth Virgil and the rest of the great Romans. But 
England had the first claim on him, and lie col- 
lected with eagerness the English poems and songs. 
He translated from Ba^da his countr)*’s history ; he 
himself shaped a national history ; he collected and 
arranged the English laws of his predecessors, and 
he added new laws of his own and his Witan’s. 
He taught his people the history of other lands. 
He had as great an eagerness to teach as to Icam. 
He was not only the warrior, the law'-giver, the 
ruler, but the minister of education. And the style 
in which he did his work reveals the simple, 
gracious, humble, loving character of the man. It 
is steeped in his natural personality, and it charms 
through that more than through any literary ability. 
It is always clear; its aim is to be useful to his 
people ; and it gains a certain weight and dignity 
from his long experience in public affairs, in war 

1 See hu and Timst by Plummer (190a) and the Life by 
Le«$ 
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and policy. The impression he has made on 
Kngl.ind i> in<iclibk% and hi> spirit has not ceased 
to nuiv c ijs. 

wEin-ed and the Work of a King. 

iii'iicd dn*ii that nciihcT grcc<l nor 

dv' l»uuir <•! t}n> v.uthly kingdom ever very plea>in|* 

0 > uu\ rielllicr ye urn . I I nl all cscccdingly after this 
tardily kii)g»li)tn. hut yet iiidtiil I wished for material 
lor the uofk whith it was hidden nu* to <lo, so that 1 
might guirh' and i>rdtr witli honour ami litnt<s the |>owcr 
wifli whuh I w .{> inistcil, Indeid thmi knowe^t that no 
man «.an show* forth any craft ; lan <»rclcr, or g\h<lt any 
junver. wHhont tools or material -material, that is, for 
each craft, without which a jnan camvit work at that 
craft. I Ins is then the malerial of a king ami his tools 
wherewith to nde— d hat he have his l.nul fully nkanned. 
that he have prayer men. aiul army* men, an<l workmen. 
ln(loe<i tlum knowest that without those tools no king 
can show forth his craft. Utis also is his material— I hat 
he have, wilh the trxds, means of living for the thrc'e 
clA.ssts— land to dwell u|Km, ami gifts, and \voap»^ns, 
and meal, anrl ale, an«l clothes, and what else the three 
classes ncc<l. . . . 

And this is the reason I wished for material wherewith 
to order (my) power, in order that my skill and j>owcr 
shtiulil not l)C forgotten aivl hidden away, for every work 
and every ^Kiwcr shall soon grow* very ol<l and \k pa,ssc<l 
over silently, if it Ih: without wisdom; licc.au.se whatsoever 
Ls done through foolishness no one can ever call work. 
Now* would i say briefly that I have wished to live 
worthily while I livcil, and after my life to leave to men 
who shouhl come after me iny memory in good dcctls. 

(Pfuin I he yv PkU^tc^kia.) 

.^Ifyod's Frofoce to tho * De CoDfiolatlono.' 

King .'hdfrcsl was the translator of this l>ook, and 
turned it from I.atin into English os it is now done. 
Sometimes he set down wonl for word, sometimes 
meaning fur meaning, as he could translate most plainly 
and clearly in spite of the various and manifold worldly 
cares which often c>ccu)>ied him in mind and body. 
These cares, which in his <!ays came on the kingship he 
had unilertaken, are very hartl for us to numlwr. And 
yet, when he had Icamctl this lK>ok and turned it from 
l.alin into the English tongue, he then wrought it 
afterwards into verse, as it i.s now done. And now ho 
begs, and for God*& sake prays every one whom it may 
please to read the lH)ok, that he pray for him, and that 
he blame liitn not if he understood it more rightly than 
he fthc king) could* For every one, according to the 
measure of his understanding and leisure, must speak 
what he speaketh and do what he docth. 

Prayor. 

Lord God Almighty, shaper and ruler of all creatures, 

I pray Thee for Thy great mercy, and for the token of 
the holy roo<l, and for the maidenhood of St Mary, and 
for the obcilience of St Michael, and for all the love of 
Thy holy saints and their worthiness, that Thou guide 
me better than I have done towards Thee. And guide 
me to Thy wrill to the need of my soul better than I can 
myself. And stedfast my mind towards Thjr will and 
10 my souKs need. And strengthen me against the 
temptations of the devil, and put far from me foul lust | 


and every unrighteousness. And shield me against my 
foes, seen and unseen. And teach me to do 1 hy will, 
that 1 may inwar<lly love Thee Iwforc all things wilh a 
ck.an mind anrl clean Ixxly. For Thou art my maker 
and iny redeemer, my help, my comfort, my trust, .and 
my hope. Praise and glor)* Im; to Thee now, ever and 
CXT. worUI witl.oul end. Amen. (ZJr C^«., Bk v.> 

Poetry from .Elfred to the €oiu|iiest. 

During the reign of /Elfrcd poetry was not 
altogether neglected in Wessex. It is more than 
probable that it was at the king’s instance that the 
poetry of Northumbria was collected and translated 
into the dialect of Wessex, in which dialect we now 
possess it. Among the rest we may surely count 
the lost poems of Cadmon of which /Elfrcd had 
read when he translated the EccUsiasiunl History, 
Then also, Gftusis whether by Cadmon or not, 
now appeared in West Saxon, Now, there was a 
great gap in the manuscript after the line 234, 
and some copyist of the poem inserted, in order 
to hll up the space, lines 235-851, out of an Old 
Saxon poem (it is supposed) which had been trans- 
lated into West Saxon. It is thought from certain 
similarities in diction, manner, and rhythm that 
this Old Saxon poem (some lines of which, 
identical with corresponding lines in the West 
Saxon insertion, >ve re discovered last century > was 
written by the writer of the H<lia9td or by some 
imitator of his in Old Saxony. At any rate this 
poem was brought to England, translated, and 
a portion of it, relating to the Fall of Man, was 
used to fill up the gap in Gcfusis A* We call this 
portion Causis /f, and it differs from the earlier 
Gesusis not only in manner, metre, and language, 
but in sentiment and thought. 

It opens with the fall of the rebel angels already 
told in Gausis A. Lucifer, * beauteous in body, 
mighty of mind,’ seems to himself to be equal 
with (*od, and his pride is injured by the creation 
of man. And the fierce soliloquy into tvhich his 
insolent Teutonic individuality outbreaks is one 
of the finest passages in Anglo-Saxon poctr)% He 
is flung into hell, and hafted down by bars across 
his neck and breast in the centre of that abyss 
of pain — swart, dccp-valleyed, swept at morn by 
north-cast wind and frost, and then by leaping 
flame and bitter smoke. *Oh, how unlike,’ he 
cries, 'this narrow stead to that home in heaven’s 
high kingdom which of old I knew 1 Adam holds 
my seat ; this is my greatest sorrow I But could 
I break forth for one short winter hour wilh all my 
host — but God knew my heart, and forged these 
gratings of hard steel, else an evil work would 
be between man and me. Oh, shall wo not have 
vengeance ! Help me, my thanes ; fly to earth ; 
make Adam and Eve break God’s bidding ; bring 
them down to hell ; then I shall softly rest in my 
chains.’ One of his thanes springs up, and beating 
the fire aside, finds Adam at last and Eve. standing 
beside the two trees in Eden, The temptation 
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follows, and it is subtly borne. Adam rejects it ; 
Eve yields, and after a whole day persuades 
Adam to cat the fruit. Then the scornful bend 
breaks into a wild cry of satisfied vengeance. 

‘ My heart is enlarged. I have never bowed the 
knee to God. O Thou, my Lord, who licst in 
sorrow, rejoice now, laugh, and be blithe ; our 
harms arc well avenged.’ 

Adam and Eve are left conscious of their fall. 
Their love is not shattered ; there is no mutual 
reproach. Eve’s tenderness is as deep as Adam’s 
repentance, and they fall to prayer. This is the 
i:\o%it of Gifusis B, It is full of Teutonic feeling. 
The fierce individuality ; the indignant pride ; the 
fur>' for vengeance, the joy of its accomplishment ; 
the close comradeship between the lord and his 
thanes ; the tenderness and devotion of the 
woman ; the reverence of the man for the woman ; 
the intensity of the repentance — may all be 
matched from the Icelandic sagas, and they prove 
that the spirit which aftei^vards made those sagas 
was alive in England in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

The second part of (he poems which pass under 
the name of Caedmon, and which had the name of 
Christ and Sattin^ arc now allotted by the majority 
of critics to the tenth century, and, presumably, 
to Wessex. Their simple, direct, and passionate 
elements, their imaginative grasp of their subjects, 
seem more Northumbrian than West Saxon, and 
this is not an impossible opinion. They are now 
divided into three poems or fragments of poems, 
the first of which is called the Fallen Angels^ the 
second the Harrowing 0/ Helly and the third the 
Temptation. The character of Satan in them 
diflTers greatly from that in Ceftesis A or /?, and 
so docs the description of hell. The bond of 
comradeship between his thanes and Satan has 
perished, but not that between Christ and His 
thanes. Satan, in an agony of longing for heaven, 
repents, but no mercy is given to him. Dialogue 
enlivens the poems, and their exultant bursts of 
religious praise recall the spirit of Cynewulf. The 
personages are drawn with much humanity. The 
descriptions are vivid and imaginative. We see 
Satan wandering and wailing in his misty hall, 
the weltering sea of fire outside, the cliffs and 
burning marl of hell, the fiends dying before 
Christ when He comes to break down the gates. 
We watch the good spirits in H^tdes lifting 
themselves, leaning on their hands when He came ; 
their ascent with Him to the feast in the heavenly 
burg, and the fall of Saun from the Mount of 
Temptation through a hundred thousand miles to 
the abyss of hell. 

These are the last religious poems before the 
Conquest which show any traces of imaginative or 
original power. The rest of which we know seem 
to be the dry and lifeless productions of monks in 
the cloisters, and are nothing better than alliterative 
prose. There are a crowd of versions of the Creed, 
the Loi&s Prayer, and the Canticles. The Last 


Judginenty a poem from which Wulf^stan quote > m 
a homily of 1010 ; a saints’ calendar cniiikd the 
Meftologiuvty a metrical translation of lifiy 
scattered through a service l)<K>k : ilie transl.iiK^ti 
of the of Boethius* if .-Elfrcd did nf>t don ; .1 

poem advising a gray-h.iired warrior to a Christian 
life, and another urging its readers to prayer, 
almost exhaust the religious poetry of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries before the Contpiest. W ith 
the exception of a few lines describing in the 
Menologium the coming of summer, they are 
totally devoid of any literar)' value. Rcligi<Mi$ 
poetry* had died. 

but this was not the case with secular poetry. 
Ballads and war-songs on any striking story of the 
lives of kings or chiefs, dirges at their <lcath>, were 
made all over England. The old sagas were put 
into new forms ; the country families and the 
villages had their traditionary* songs. None of 
these arc left save the Battle of Brnnanhurh and 
the Batlle of .Maldotty and a few fragments inserted 
in the Chronicle (all edited by Sedgefield in the 
‘ Belles-Lettres ’ scries, J904). A few prose records, 
also, in the Chronicle are supposed to be taken 
from songs current at the time. Henry of Hun- 
tingdon and William of Malmesbury, we know, 
used ballads of this time in their histories. .More- 
over, the old sagas were sung by wandering min- 
strels at every' village fair, in the halls of the burgs, 
in the tents and round the bivouacs of the soldiers 
and the chieftain’s bard, after every* deed of war, 
sang the doings and the deaths of the warriors 
when the feast was set at night. There may have 
been other poems of a more thoughtful character, 
tike the Rhyme-Poem in the Exeler Bool\ which 
belongs to the tenth century*. It is the only poem 
in the English tongue which is written in the 
Scandinavian form called Runhenday in which 
the last word of the first half of the verse is 
rhymed, in addition to the usual alliteration, with 
the last word of the second half. This form 
was used by Egill Skallagrimsson, the Icelandic 
skald, in the poem by which he saved his life from 
Erik Blood-Axe in 938. Egill %N*as twice in 
England, and was a favourite of King >£thclsian. 
It is supposed that he made known this form 
of poetry to the writer of the Rhyme-Songy and 
this supposition is the origin of the date assigned 
to it — 940-50. It is worth little in itself, and its 
subject is one common to English song — the 
contrast between a rich and joyous past and 
a wretched present. 

It is pleasant to turn from it to the noble song^ 
of Brunoiibnrh and Maldon. At Brunanburh, in 
the year 937, England, under ^thclstan, /Elfred’s 
grandson, vindicated her short-lived unity against 
the Danes, the Welsh, and the Scots, under Anlaf 
the Dane and Constantinus the king of the Scots. 
The song, recast by Tennyson, is no unworthy 
beginning of the war-poetry of England. Its 
patriotism is as haughty as that of the ‘ Fight 
at Agincourt/ the ‘ Battle of the Baltic,’ and the 
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KeJutcJ fAc\imil« of a pjfte of th« An/^/^SarfiH Ckr^uUl^ in a hand of about *>4$; /T*u/t at 
before^ t>«ini; Kpro^enlcd by th< symbol 7 . W« give below f a ]mc*for*Une iranscHpiion, printing 
tk lK>(h for and for p, with the translation. 


is cx< client, and it has the old heathen ring, It 
gives us a hi^h idea of tlic value of the lost 
batllc-sonys of Old England. 

The Flffbt nl ^nltlon is 
of a tlifTercnt character. It 
IS not so much of a com- 
position. It reads as if it 
were wriiicn by an eye- 
witness. It uses the heroic 
terms : the warriors chal- 
lenge one another as they 
do U) the sagas, as they 
ha\c done since the days 
of Homer. 'Ihc lie that 
knitted chief to thane and 
thane to i hief is as keenly 
dwelt on as it is in O'r/usts 
and in IWoxifttl/. The rude 
cries of defiance arc like 
those in the /u/^/iZ at 
Ft ft tt ‘ I*hc c h a rg c of 

co\c.ir<iicc, of faithlessness 
to their oath of serviic, 
which is made against 
those who flee the fight 
might have been written 
by one who had read the 
similar passage in lUoxottlf. 
The boasting and praise of 
those who died defending 
their lord might also be 
drawn from Fcovjulf. 1 1 
is clear that this poem, 
wrillcn at the end of the 
tenth ccnliir>*— in 9(;i — is 
as frankly heroic as any 
heathen poem. rhe old 
spirit lived on in the songs 
of war. 

The battle is fought on 
the cast of England, in 
the estuary of an Essex 
river. A roving Viking 
band, sailing up the river 
Eanta, land on the spit 
of ground that divides the 
stream into two branches. 
On the northern shore 
lay Maldon, and Earl 








I lu ciiige . ^PiA XI cing«4 tune gchftigod . ttfi(^ he geaf hit tweottor . 

Ah>u». dccccvkV. An«i^. dccccsxvj . Asna . Jcccccxvii. Ax^e. (Iccccvxviii . 
dceccKxix . Asr^.4ccccxxk . dccccxui. Ak*^ . dccccxxxii. 

. dccccxxxiii . 

Ann^. dccccxxxiiu . ffer for xihcbixn ring on tcolland xgther ge mid land 
here ge mid Ac^phere (tW hi« micel oferhergode. 

Asnu . dcccexxxv. A«'m. dccccxxxvi , 

Anna. dccccxxxvU . Her xthclttxn eing . eorix drihien . beorriA beahgyfa 
brnihor exc exdmund xtheling. ealdorlagne Ur . getJogon 
XI ftxcce . kwurda eegum . emtie bninnxnburh . bonlweall 
cliifon . hcowon hcxiholindd. hamora lafum. aforan ead 
weardet, iwa him gexihete wxs. fram cneomxguni fk^t he xt 
campe on . with tathra gewhxne land caTgodon. hord <t«<^hamat 
hettend criingon . tcolU leode . tc^'pflotan . fxge feollan 
frid dennade . secga swale . iUhihan tunne upp. on morgen lid. 

XCantinHtil tti /oat a/ /afi e$. 


(/t^'lheUian wax by the Meicianx choxen 10 be) king, 
and at Kingston hallowed, and he gave his sister . . (19 
Oiho, son of the king of the old Saxonv) 

An. DCCCCXXV., ftc. 

An. Dccccxxxiv. This year King iCtheUtan went into 
.Scotland both with a land*army and with a ship>army 
and of il much he harried. 

An. occccx XXVII. 

Now A^ihelslan King, lord of the earls, 
ring'giver of men, and also his brother, 

Edmund /Elheling, life-long glory 

won in the strife with the edge of the sword, 

round about Brunanburh. ClefI they the shield wall, 

hewed the war-linden, with leavinga-of-hammera, 

ihe offspring of Edward ; aa with them was inboro, 

from their forefathers, that they, al the bailie. 
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Byrhinoth comes to do battle with the pirates. 
The tide is full, and for a long time the ford is 
impassable. The two bands shoot at one another 
with arrows. At last the ebb allowed them to 
meet at the ford and on the bank, where Byrht- 
noth, in his chivalry, permitted them to land. But 
the Danes were too many for the English, and 
the great Earl died on the field. And his thanes, 
save a few cowards, died round him, fighting to 
the last. 

His death-song is not like that of Beowulf. 
For the first time in English battle - poetry the 
chieftain dies with a Christian cr>' upon his lips. 
It is the beginning of a new element in the 
poetry of war. He dies as the knights die in 
the Chafisons de G^s/e, Their last words are a 
prayer to Christ We seem to feel in this 
change the breath of a new life, of a new world 
—of the life and world of romance. After 
this poem silence follows. The Fighi at Maidott 
is the last song of the war-poetr>' of England 
before the Conquest Not till long after the 
Conquest did it rise again, and then it rose 
almost a stranger to the ancient English ways. 
The Celtic and the Norman spirit had transformed 
it ; but deep below, and lasting through centuries 
of English song, the strong, constant, deep-rooted 
elements of the Teutonic race lay at the founda- 
tion of the English poctr>' of physical and moral 
battle. 

after ehe baa eaten of the Tree of 
Knowledge. 

Shccncr to her sceme^I all the sky and earth ; 

All this world was lovelier ; and the work of God, 

Mickle was and mighty then, though *twas not by man's 
device, 

That she saw (the sight)— but the Scather eagerly 
Moveft about her mind. 

* Now thyself thou mayest see, and I need not speak it — 


O thou, Eve the goo< 1 , how unlike to thy old self 
Is thy beauty and thy brc.isl since thou hast l>cUcvc<l my 
wordb. 

Light is beaming furc I lice now, 
Glittering ag.iinst thee, which from (iotl I brought. 

White from out the He.ivcns. Sec thy h-in(K ina) 
touch it ! 

Say to Ad.im then, whM a sij'hi thou hast, 

.And what powers — through n y coming ! ’ 

Then to Adam wended Eve, shecnc>t of all women, 
Winsomest of wives, c*er should wentl into the world, 

For she was the haiubwork of the hc.avcniy King. 

Of the fruit unblest 

Pan was hid upon her hc.irt, part in hand she bore. 
‘Adam, O my Lord, this apple is >o swcci, 

Blithe within the breast ; bright this messenger ; 

'Tis an Angel good from Godl Hy his gear I sec 
'Fhat he is the emnd-bringer of our heavenly King ! 

I can see Him now from hence 
Where Himself He sitteth, in the south *east throned, 

All enwrealhed with weal ; He who wrought the world. 
And with Him 1 watch His angels, wheeling round about 
Him, 

In their feathered vesture, of all folks the mightiest, 
Winsomest of >var-ho.sls! Who couhl wit like this 
Give me, did not God Himself surely grant it me? 

Far away 1 hear — 

And as widely see— over all the world, 

O'er the uni%’erse widespread !— All the music mirth 
In the Heavens I can hear !— In my heart I am so clear, 
Inwardly and outwardly, since the apple I have tasted. 
See ! I have it here, in my hands ; U my gtKxl ! 
Gladly do I give it thcc ; I believe from God it comes 1 ' 

Repentance of Adam and Eve. 

‘ Thou mayst it repro.ach me, Adam, my t>elove<i, 

In these words of thine ; yet it may not worse repent 
thee, 

Rue thee in thy mind, than it ructh me in heart.' 

Then to her for answer Adam spoke again— 

‘ O if I could know the All-Wielder's will, 

\VhAi I for my chastisement must receive from Him, 


/^t 94 .) 

nisre lunsel. gUd ofer gnindas. godes candel beorht. cecs 
dKhtnes.oth Movthele geftccaft sih id tetle. (b«r leg Mcg rnonlg. 
gftram ageted . guoun noriheme . ofer ic^d Koien ««ntec 
AcytiUe eac . werig wiggcs ved . nnd westexe forth shdbngae deg 
oored c^itum on last legdon Utbum theodon . heowon hete 
flyrnofi hindan iheaHe roecum mylen iccarpum myree 
ne wyrridoo heardes handplegan heUtha oanum • thara the mid 
flnUfc . ofer ear gebland on liihei botmc land gesohton . (atge 
to gefeohle fife Ugoo . on tham ounpstede cingas gconge 
sweordutn aswefde . twilce nS • eac eorlas anlafes . atuf (inrita 
hergee . fioun amd scotu chaer gefiymed wcarth • northmanna 
brego neade gebaeded • to lidea stefne lytle werode • ertad cnear 

The firat entry In the page of the Ckr^nkU fiiesimDed 
begins with the conaecraiion of King ^heUuo, and ends 
with an unfinished sentence. Then follow the figures 
merely for the yean 900-933. this particular h(S. (of 
the Atnngdon ChrpnUU) recording no facts under those 
years: and after one entry for 934, and the figures for 
935 and 936, It goes on, under 937, lo give the famous 
entry on the battle of Bninanhurh in alliiermtire verse, 
wniteo straight on, like the specimens above from Beo- 
wulf and Cmdmon, without regard to the division into 
allitefatlng lines. 


oft from all focmen. warded iheir laud, 

their hoard and their homes. Bowed down (was) the foe 

the folk of the Scots ; and the ship-sailen, 

fated fell (dead). Sodden the field was 

with blood-sweat of men, when the sun upward, 

in momingtide, that far-famed star, 

glode over the meadows, bright andle of Odd, 

the Lord everlasting, till that great creature 

sank to Its seal. There many a hero 

lay pierced with the spear, many a Northman 

shot over shield, so alM the Scotsman, 

weary, war-saied. Forth the West Saxons 

all the long day, with well-proven warnors, 

lay on the track of the hateful folk, 

direfully hewed at the fiaok of the filers, 

with mill-sharpened swords Withheld not the Mercians 

the hard hand* playing from any of men, 

of those who with Anlaf, over the ocean, 

in the ship's bosom, had looked for the land, 

fated for war. Rve young kings 

on the war-field lay dead, 

put to sleep with the sword. So also seven 

carts of Antaf. Unnumbered the horde 

of sailors and Scotsmen. Them forced to flight 

was the prince of the Northmen, driven of need 

10 the stem of the ship, he, with small band, 

tbnist his craft 00 the sea. 
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The Chronicle 


Ili'Mi -.lioulfist never see, then, anything more swift, — 
tin.' sc.n \Mthin 

Ua.Ic tuv vv.ulc the ifixl o( Hcivcn, bade me wend me 

Ik IKO 

In the rl*tui lo fare— Nor so fcnrfull)' profontnl 
Nor s * \^crc the (Jccsin, that m> mind should 

ever \>a\cr — 

Into the .U»yx* 1 M phtnge, if 1 only might 
Work the \sill of iitnl f ’ 

(From C»fH4tis B.") 

Prosf from .Flfrcd li> I lie <’oiu|iicsl. 

/ICIfrcd, though he began ihc prose of England, 
failed in estiblihhing it. No results, save one, 
follow c<i his work till ninety years had passed 
away- Ibe one exception was the narrative in 
the Chronicle of the wars and governmcnl of 
Eadweard, /Elfrcd s son, 910-924. /Elfrcd's own 
work on the Chronicle cca.sed in 89c. Another 
writer of vigour, earnestness, and conciseness told 
the story of the years from 894 to 897. Vrom 
897 to 910 the record is meagre, but a new life 
was given to tbc Chronicle by the narrative 
whtcli began with 910. It may have been 
written by the same man who wrote of the 
years 894-97. His work ceases with the death of 
Eadweard, and it is the sole piece of secular prose 
whic h we possess at this dale. From 92510940, 
during the reign of /Ethclstan, the shallow' records 
of the Chronicle arc only once filled by the Song 
0/ lirunanhurh (see page 24). From 940 to 975* 
during the reigns of Eadmund, Eadred, and 
Eadgar, the Chronicle contains nothing but short 
annual statements of leading events. Three small 
poems are inserted in it. 

Secular prose then had died at Winchester. But 
religious prose now began to rise again with the 
revival of monaslicism, begun by Dunstan and 
nursed into life by King Eadgar. Dunstan, in 
whom Celtic and English elements mingle, set 
up a school at Glastonbury, and made his 
pupils love the arts of music, of poetry, of 
design and embroidery, of gold^working, painting, 
and engraving, in all of which he was himself 
a master. He sang the Psalms with his boys, 
developed church ritual and music, drew the Irish 
scholars to his help, made a fine library and 
treasury, and, having trained his monks in all 
the know'n branches of learning, sent them forth 
as missionaries of education to various parts of 
England. His best scholar, ^thclvvold, was 
made head of the Abbey of Abingdon, re- 
founded by King Eadred ; and >Ethe]wold, who 
died in 904, soon made Abingdon as good 
a school as Glastonbur)'. It was his favourite 
pupil, /Elfric, who created the new prose of 
England. 

This revival of English prose kept step with the 
revival of monasticism. Monasticism had fallen 
into complete decay when Eadgar came to the 
throne in 959. Dunstan's effort, assisted as he was 
by Oswald of Ramsey and Odo of Canterbury, had 


not pushed it far. Even the Rule itself of Benedict 
had slipped out of memory, and Oswald and /Ethel* 
wold had to go or send to Flcury to recover it. But 
Eadgar threw himself eagerly into the movement, 
.and /Ethchvold, now Bishop of Winchester ii^ 963, 
gave his full energy to the work. He cleared \\ in* 
Chester of the lazy secular clergy; he refounded 
Ely, Peterborough, and rhorncy. No belter work 
could be done for literature than this rc-crcati<in of 
the monasicries. Art, the science of medicine, the 
study of the Scriptures, of philosophy, of astro- 
nomy, and of literature, revived with their revival. 
The preaching and homilies of the monks brought 
religion as well as a kind of education 10 the 
people. And the new teaching was now given in 
the language of the people. At last the work of 
/Elfrcd began to produce its fruit. 

/Ethelwold loved his native tongue ; King 
/Elfrcd’s books were studied at Abingdon, 
and his principle— Teach Englishmen in English 
— was followed and established. The Hitt k ling 
Homilies^ nineteen of which exist, and probably 
the Homilies in the Vercelli Book belong to the 
early time of the monastic revival — from 960 to 
990. They represent, with certain books men- 
tioned by /Elfric and now lost, the transition be* 
tween the prose of /Elfrcd and that of AlUvk, 

A new and more lilcrar>’ English prose now' 
began with iElfrlo. He was born about 95 5 > 
educated at Winchester. /Elfhead, /Ethclwold's 
successor, sent him in 987 to teach and govern 
the new monastery of Cerne Abbas in Dorset- 
shire, and here he first followed King /Elfrcd’s 
plan, and translated Latin books into English 
for the use of the people. He returned to Win- 
chester in 989, where he continued his work 
tin the Thane yEthclmarr, who had founded a 
Benedictine monastery at Eynsham, near Oxford, 
made him its abbot. There, in that quiet place, 
he lived, learning and teaching, until he died 
about 1022. 

His first book, Horn ilia CothoHca^ 990-94, is 
dedicated to Archbishop Sigeric, and consists of 
two collections of homilies, forty in each collection, 
on the Sundays and feast-days of the year A small 
number of them arc in alliterative verse. Then he 
composed the Grammar 2iX\^ the Glossary^ \\)\\c\\ 
were probably followed by the Colloquium, As 
the Homilies addressed the people, these books 
addressed the pupils at the school of Winchester. 
The Colloquium is a discourse on the occupations 
of the monks and on various states of life ; and as 
one of the manuscripts has an English transla- 
tion over its lines, it becomes a kind of vocabulary. 
It w'as re-done by another /Elfric, one of his 
scholars, iElfric Bata, with appendices. The lives 
of the saints, Passiones Saptciorumy another set of 
homilies, followed in 996. Other works of less 
importance were now taken up ; but, urged thereto 
by Thane /Ethclwcard, he began to tn'ioslate 
the Bible, part of which, from Genesis xxiv. to 
I the end of Leviticus, /Ethelweard had given to 
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another hand. The beginning, then, of Genesis 
was done by /Elfric, with Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Esther, Job, and Judith. The 
books are not literally translated ; parts are 
omitted, and parts are thrown into homiletic form. 
yElfric used the same liberties with the Bible which 
/Elfred had used with Boethius and Orosiiis ; and 
he gave this work the same patriotic tinge as 
itlfred had given to his translation of Orosius. 
The heroic sketches he made out of the Bible of 
the warriors of Israel not only taught the people 
the sacred histor>', but were also applied by him 
to encourage Englishmen against their foes. ‘ I 
have set forth Judith^ he says, ‘in English for an 
example to you men that ye may guard your 
country against her foes;* and he closes the 
Homilies with a hymn of praise to God for the 
great men in all histor>' who had borne witness to 
the faith, and among them to /Elfred, /Ethclslan, 
and Eadgar, the noble champions of England. 

The Canoms /Elfriciy which followed his transla- 
tions of the Bible, were written about the year 1000. 
They were in Latin and addressed to the clergy'. 
In 1006 or 1007, when he was Abbot of Eynsham, 
he made a book of extracts from the writings of 
his master, >Elhelwold — Consiutudine Monach^ 
orutn ; addressed a homily on forgiveness to his 
friend Wulfgeat, a royal thane at Ilmington ; 
another on chastity to Thane Sigeferth ; and 
about the same time, 1008, composed a treatise 
Copueming (hi Old attd New Testament^ which 
was a practical introduction to the study of the 
Scriptures. Then, turning from English to Latin 
prose, he wrote a sympathetic life of his master, 
Viiii jEthelwoIdiy and a Sertno ad Saeerdetes for 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, about 1014-16; 
and Wulfstan made him turn it into English. 

iElfric ^ was the Ba^da of his time. He was the 
assimilator, collector, and distributor of learning, 
not its creator. He had no originality, but he 
loved his work and his country. The principles of 
education which iElfred had established he carried 
out steadily. He trained the people as well as the 
clergy in their duties, in the history of the Church 
abroad and at home ; and his charming character, 
full of moral dignity, tact, gentle charity, and wisdom 
in affairs, recommended and enhanced his books 
and letters. In one thing he was original — in his 
style. He made a new, a lighter, more musical, 
more lissome prose. He fitted English to take 
up the number of new subjects which were soon 
to engage the interests of the country. We cannot 
tell what English prose might have become had 
this modem style been developed. But the Danish 
invasion checked and the Norman Conquest para- 
lysed it for a long time. iElfric*s English prose 
had, however, one great fault It became more 
and more alliterative — that is, it was prose written 
in poetic form. This manner, chiefly practised in 

> Life by C L. White (Yele, 1898): H0mitU$y ed. by Tborpe 
(9 veU. t^-46)i H 4 ^taUMch eod TrgatUt tn Old and Nrw 
TffiituffMt, by S. J. Crevferd (E.B.T.S. 1999^ 


his HopnilieSy may have been used to plca^o the 
people and for their sake, but it injures the life 
of prose, and, when continued, kills it 

The creation of this new. popular, and dexihh' 
prose was one result of /Elfric’s work. .Another 
result was the increase of learning and a 
higher life among the clergy. Ihc Ar(.hbi^hup> 
Sigeric and W'ulfxtan, the Bi>hops WulfMgc •md 
Kenulf, were inspired by him, and they begged 
him to write such books in English ax would 
enable them to teach their clergy the rudimenix of 
learning and the practice of a holy life. And the 
effort was not in vain. The clergy began to have 
a higher ideal of ihcir profession, and to follow 
it ; and so many small books on various ecclesias- 
tical and theological matters were put forward in 
the eleventh ccntur>' that it is plain the English 
clergy at the Conquest were not so ignorant as 
the Normans declared them to be. 

A third result of /Elfric*s work was the creation 
of a small liicrar>' class among the nobles, some 
of whom now became learners and patrons of 
literature. Alihchvcard, probably the writer of the 
Chronicle which bears his name, a royal thane, 
urged /Elfric to write and began his translation 
of the Bible. /EthclmaT, his son, was /Elfric's 
close friend and patron, and brought him into 
friendship with Wulfgeat, Sigweard, and Sigeferth, 
also nobles, for whom he wrote books. It is clear 
that the class /Elfred was unable to touch had now 
begun to be a cultivated class. 

The mass of the people were also educated by 
the great body of homilies which yElfric had written 
for them ; and the legends of the saints and the 
tales of the martyrs, going hand-in-hand with the 
saga stories over England, awakened the imagina- 
tion of the farmer 'and the peasant. 

Then, loo, the monasteries, under his influence, 
now became the home of learned men who wrote 
on science as well as on theology. Byrchtfcrcih, 
of the monastery at Ramsey, was a welLknown 
mathematician ; and his commenunries on the 
scientific works of B«eda, and his Life of Dunstan, 
prove his literary activity. The varied knowledge 
shown in these books, which date before 1016, 
makes it almost certain that he was the writer 
of a Hand-book in English which discusses the 
alphabets and subjects belonging to natural 
philosophy. Then a number of medical books 
were published in this eleventh century. The 
Lace-Bcc of the tenth century was re-edited, 
with many interesting additions ; the Herbanuptt 
A puteiiy the Medichta de QuadmpedibuSy and 
others of the same kind show how active were 
the dispensaries of the monasteries. Many reli- 
gious books — translations of the Psalms, the 
Gospels, and the Pseudo- gospels, Biographies of 
the Fathers, of the martyrs, of saints, and a 
number of sermons — belong also to the first half 
of the eleventh century. Certain books of a 
proverbial and ethical tendency— a Dialogue be- 
tween Sahmo and Satur^iUSy another between 
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>rd>, show how much /Elfric had 
into Mnxh^^h learning. The Rittuxl 
\\\ added to itself a Northumbrian 
^loss. I he sj>k*n<iid liiUtfi- 
_ of LintHi/iirnc was now 

B i merlin fated, and so were the 

3 Rtjshw<irth Oospels. 

rhere uas, then, no lilllc 
. ^ literary activity in the first half 

4 of this centur)*. But it would 

have been much greater had 
n<a England again been fight* 
ing for her life with the Danes. 

, In loio 'I'hurkill began those 

dreadful raids in which Hast 
Anglia, Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Northampton, 
Wiltshire, and other parts of 
Wessex were rasaged and 
plundered, and /tlfhcacl, Arch- 
' bisho]) of Canterbury, was 

«» murdered in his burning town. 

Wulfst.tti, Archbishop of York 
icx>2‘23, heard of these hor* 
rors. .md his Srr/no Luf>i 
\Uc called himself Lupus) mf 
, / Ihini tnoxiffit* 

/*trs<'< u/i sttni in whit h he 
1. tells the talc of the invasion, 

^|i and blames the sins and cowar* 

dice of the English, places 
' « him among the ])rosc-writers 

^ <if England. Some other homi* 

lies he wrote, but the passion 
< and indignation with which 

• . he filled this sermtm, and its 

V' weighty and vigorous English, 
^ isolate it from the rest. He 

sits closest to /Elfric, who saw 
along with him the outbreak 
*j of the Danish storm. 

During the Danish rule over 
England no fresh literature was 
produced, but the coming of the 
Normans with Edward the Con* 
fessor not only strengthened 
the tendency, which had begun 


/ R/'/Atitf, a selection 
iliuvtr.ilc lliat Kngli'ih 
hit h had .trisc n 
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h«* hi of t a 
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I icotnon M rotg'/pca 

tnp yltng. nffn ^pirxoxx l«r 
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p <4 pip pro^ y<i ^rl^r Cjyiiinj:^.-|abpS 
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KeducetJ raoiinik of MS. of /Klfric» AtiH(li;ca l^nglish ««nion of ihc P«iiui«uch and 


JoiKua, now in the HritUh Mu^um(Couon MSS.), and %%riii<n «ar1y in ihe eleventh century. under ^IfHc tO writC in Latin 
The leil in ihU pase. an atmoii liieral translation of Ccne&U. xii. on the a4vcniure* r u u » t 

of Sara in Egypt when Abraham bade her uy Ute wai hU »iiter, run* ihu$ (•f fttanding for ralnCr than ID English, DUl aiSO 
and 7 for : introduced, and for the first 


•ce an the ges^h . ihdnne cwethaih hi lluet th6 min wff af . nfui h( df 
ileath me . and the healdalh ; Sege nd fc the bidde tAaf ihu mtn kwibter 
4 thzi me wet for the . nW min iAwel l^bbe for ihinuw iniingon • 

Hi cwomon tha to cg>'pia linde . and tha egj'ptUcean gesdwon thzl iA^i 
wif wxa tw$*ihe wlftig and th^s c^ ninge* daldormdn apscon be 
h^re wUle Co tham e^ninge . farao . ttnj heredon h! beforan hi/w : 

Thxt wff wearth tha gclibhl . and gclxdd to ihacn c^minge . and abram 
underfeng fdia kceiua for h$T« : 

He hxfde tha ondrfe . aha/ oniheowum 6t\ oludndum ttu£ on 
lOMim m^'cctc shia : 


long before /Elfred, and which was aftenvards, in 
the Prov€rbs of connected with his name. 

The ClossnrUs^ in which the Latin is explained 


. nnd h( df time into English, talcs from 

4 min ftwibter East already tinged with 

^Mniingon. thoughts, fcelings, colour, 

I ^ and life which were to grow 

hu»; into the full body of medieval 

and abram Romance. The history of 

Apollonius of TytXy used by 
^ Shakespeare in the play of 

PericUsy tvns now rendered 
into English prose out of the Latin translation of 
the late Greek story. Two other translations out 
of the Latin reproductions of the Greek legends of 
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the life of Alexander — the L^iUrs of AUxandcr to \ 
AristotU from Imiui and the It ‘omUrs of the East 
— were also made, and brought with them the air 
and the scencr)* of a new‘\vorld. They are pul into 
excellent English — the last fine English of the 
times before the Conquest, the last fruit, with the 
exception of the ChronicUy of the tree which - Elfred 
had planted ; and which, when it grew again above 
the soil, bore so changed an aspect that its original 
planters would not have recognised it. Its roots 
were the same ; its branches and foliage were dif- 
ferent. /Elfrcd would have been puzi^lcd to read the 
English in which the Attcren RrufU (the Rule of 
Anchoresses) was written in the reign of Henr>' III. 

It was the first Middle English Prose. 

The English of the Chronicle illustrates this 
transition. The Chronicle is the continuous record 
of English history in English prose, and it passes 
undisturbed through the Norman Conquest up to 
the death of Stephen. Its Winchester Annals 
practically cease in 1005, or even earlier. They 
were preserx'cd in Canterbur)' from 1005 to 1070, 
but there are only eleven entries during these sixty- 
five years, and these were made after the Conquest, 
at the election of Lanfranc as archbishop. The 
rest of these Annals is written in Latin, and they 
end with the consecration of Anselm. What 
Winchester dropped Worcester continued. The 
Worcester Annals were carefully kept to the year 
1079. If they were continued to 1 107, that continu- 
ation was merged in the Annals of Peterborouj^h, 
The Worcester Annals of the Chronicle arc written 
in the English of Ailfric, and were probably done 
by Bishop Wulfstan, who held the sec from >062 
to 1095, and by Colman, his chaplain, who wrote 
the bishop’s life in English. 

The Peterborouj^h Annals w ere only fully edited 
after the rebuilding of the monastery in itzi. 
This fine and full edition of the Chronicle w'as made 
up out of the Annals of Winchester, Worcester, 
and Abingdon, and was then continued probably 
by one hand to the year 1131. Another hand, 
using a more modem English, carried it on from 
1132 to 1154, when it closed with the accession of 
Henry II. The records at Worcester and Peter- 
borough arc not unworthy of the first records at 
Winchester. The Wars of Harold and the Fight 
at Stamford Bridge are boldly and picturesquely 
written. Even more picturesque is the account 
another writer gives of Senlac, and of William's 
stark, cruel, and just rule. This writer had lived at 
William's court, and we trace in his finer historical 
form that he had studied the Norman historians. 
The Peterborough scribe who followed him is 
rather a romantic than a national historian, and 
loves his monastery more than his nation. The 
second scribe of Peterborough, who probably com- 
posed his work in 1150*54, is well known for his 
pitiful and patriotic account of the miseries of 
England under the oppression of the Norman 
nobles. When in 1154 the Chronicle was closed, 
the Nonnan chroniclers took up the history of 


Englaiui and wrote it in I.aiin : but the 
Chronicle remains the mn^t ancient and \cikj.iMc 
monument of English prose. 

edition by Thorpe u’lih crattsladcn (1861) ; / • > 

CAfvnu/fS Far^Ufi «d. by Earle (1865). by Plummer 

After (lie <'oiiqiiest. 

The Norman Con(|uesi put an end to <)I<1 
English literature. W hen that literature ar<•^c 
again its language and its spirit were iransforinc<l. 
Old English had become Mid<ne Knglisli. h** 
prose, which was religioU", had been profoundly 
changed by the Norman theology and the Norman 
enthusiasm for a religious life. Its i)ocir>*, equally 
touched by the Anglo-Norman religion and )<n e of 
romance, adopted as its own the romantic tales, 
melodies, manners, and ways of thinking which 
came to it from France, both in religious and 
in story-telling poetry. But this change look 
nearly a century and a half before it began 
to bear fruit. During those long years of tran- 
sition little English work was done, and none 
of it could be called literature. Old English 
writings, such as the Homilies of AiHnc and the 
Translations of the Gospels made in the eleventh 
centuiy', and now called the 1 1 at ton Cospelsy were 
copied and modernised. Monasteries, remote from 
Norman interests, still clung to, and made their 
little manuals and scrxicc books in, the English 
tongue. English prose w'as just kept alive, but 
only like a man in catalcp>y. 

English poctr>' had a livelier existence ; but we 
have no remains of the songs which were sung 
throughout the countiy, and which kept alive in the 
soul of franklin, peasant, and outlaw the glories and 
heroes of the past. W'c know that these were 
made and sung from the Norman chroniclers who 
used them, and from suggestions of them in the 
Brut of Layamon. Lays were made after the 
Conquest of the great deeds of Hcreward, and are 
used in the Latin life of that partisan. Even 
in the twelfth ccnluiy, songs were built on the old 
sagas, such as those which celebrated Weland and 
Wade, his father; and sagas like Horn^ Havetoky 
Bevis of Hamptony Guy of Warwick f and Waltheof 
which took original form in English in the 
thirteenth century, existed as popular lays in the 
eleventh and tw'clfth. The noble figure of JEHted 
appears again in the poem entitled the Proverbs of 
xElfred^ an ethical poem of sententious sayings^ 
varying forms of which arose in the twelfth 
century. 

Old English poetry, having neither rhyme nor a 
fixed number of syllables, depended on accent and 
alliteration. Every verse w'as divided into two half- 
verses by a pause, and had four accented syllables^ 
the number of unaccented syllables being indif- 
ferent ; and the two half-vcrscs w^erc linked together 
by alliteration. The two accented syllables of the 
first half and one of the accented syllables of the 
second half began with the same consonant, or w'ith 
vowels which were generally difierent from one 
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another. Kul often there only one allitcralivc 
li tter in the first }»alf-\ersc ; and the metre \va^ 
further varted by the .id<lition of unArrcnIcd syl- 
j.ihlfx. I Ik lays mi.kIc After the C<»iu|nc5l jllustratc 
the iran-^ition fiom the old alliterative metre to the 
sln)rt line and rhvnie uhuli u ere soon evtal>lisbe<l 
by the Nortnans when they be^an tr> write 

in Kn>:b''h. The Monlr lof >shich an 

account will be found below, with specimens, at 


pa^^e 40) is thoujjht by some to have first taken shape 
early in the twelfth century. In that case, it 
and other t\vclfth-ccntur>' poems of little account 
bring us still nearer to Middle English poetr>% if 
they do not form part of it : but it is best, when 
we speak of liicraitirc, to make Middle English 
poetry properly begin with the first noble piece of 
poetic literature, with the Hrut of Layamon, at 
the beginning of the thirteenth ccnlur\'. 

STOrrOKI) A. BROOK E. 


Tipi io<.R %rMV .— 1 b€ MS. of iv in the Cottonu‘u> 

P il*T.»TV ih the Urilish Mu'eum. An«i yu.iith i<i in the same MS. 
Hie Kteter liix»k ii in the lihtAfy of t xeter Cathedral. .*nri 
p|.-»cr«l there hy lli'hop Leofric in i'*?!. It confaih^ the KtiitiUs, 
ihp F.Ustri, the Cftst, the Af (fHthiitc, the FA^rnU, the yu/t.tn.t, 
the the C<’rrr//.u'n/ p/ and other Ct U A 

kind of anthology. I he Vercelli Ikiok, foorid .M Vercelli in i8», 
contains intcr'per^eU Among homilies, the AuiirfKit, Ihc F <tUt <>/ the 
the />re.tfti 4/ the Heod, the Blrne, and two iininipori.int 
The Jnnian MS. of the so^alted Cvdnioni.an poems is in 
the Ihxilpiaii. ] he Ftcht <it htnntluex fs»und on the cover of 
A Ms. of Homiliev ai l^mheth, M'aldhere on two sellum IcAs'es at 
Co|>eiih.‘gcri ; the /tat tie a'/ ItruHiiuhurh U in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chrohicle, and the B<\ttU e/ in a copy of the original MS. 

made by Hearne. 

Of /Elffcd'i iranslaiiont we have many MSS.— three of the 
Cuefi Fitiiaraiu, hvc of fintery^ two of the two 

of the Pe ComeLitieue, four of the AitU’S, 'I he are 

in I he MS. containing fte^vui/. Of /F.lfricN workv there are many 
.NlSS. Seven MSS. of the Eugltth Chremete <ai«l. MS. A, the 
l^arker MS. written at Wtnehe^ter. is at Cambridge; MS. B U at 
the Ilriti^h Museum, and wav made at C'aniethury • ^ h at 

the BriUsh Museum, and i« net Abingdon MS. ; MS. O, also at the 
Museum. U the Worctsier Chronicle; MS. £, now at the Bodleian 
(the l..iuc| Ms.), was done .si Peter borough ; MS. K, at the British 
Mtt%eum. wa< proU>hly kept at Canterbury; MS. G, alw? probably 
kept at C.interbury, it at the Briiith Museum, and is likely to be a 
<*>py of .Ms. A- 

[NV'hen Modern English was beginning to show ii» full |M>wers 
in the h.Mids of the early Elizabethan writers, the oldest stage 
of the longue was almost forgotten, sase for the Utile knowledge 
reipiired by those whose business it was to «pel] out and interpret 
Anglo'Saxon charter^ and the like. At the Reformation Anglo- 
Saxon icligious literature w.\s looked up for controversial pur- 
poses; Afchhi«hop Parker gathered and edited MS$., and greatly 1 
promoted ' Saxon* studies. V'erstegen showt he knew some Anglo- 
Saxon in his p/ Deettyed tnteiiigtnef in AHtP^uitiet 

(1606); .and Spelman was driven to make his GUtteirium (Past I, 
i6>6) by the difficulties he met in studying our oldest laws. Francis 
Junius, or Du Jon, a ConiincntaJ Proleviant who settled in England 
in 1621, devoted himself to the study of Anglo-Saxon and the cog- 
nate Teutonic longues, edited the so-oalled C«dmon and other Old 
English books, and gave his nante to the Junian MS. Htekes, the 
nunjuring bishop, published the hrtt edition of hU Anglo-Saxon and 
Micso-Golhic Grammar in i68g ; and all students of early English ' 
history owe a debt of gratitude to Thomas Heame, * who studied 
and preserved antiquities.' Percy in his Reliquet takes no cognis- 
ance of the oldest poetry. Warton*s UitUry e/ Eeegluk Ppetrj 
(vol. t. 1774) P'«>f«ssedly begins with the close of the tenth century; 
but what he saye by way of introduction on the three succcastvc 
'dialects of Saxon'— British Saxon (till the Danish occupation), 
Danish Saxon (' BritUb Saxon corrupted by the Danes'), and Nor- 
man Saxon (' Danish Saxon adithefited with French*)— eho in bow 
far he was to seek in this held ; ' the spurious Csdmon's beautiful 


poetiral par.ipbrase of the IVkA of Genesis* he names as written 
in Danish Saxon. Gray's knowledge of Icelandic and hi« inicreit 
in Welsh poetry and in ' 0^^i.'«n * make it certain that, had he carried 
out his projected Hitt-'ry e/ Pee try ^ the section on what he c.'tlled 
' the introtluution of the poetry of the Goths into these islands 
by the Saxons and Danes' would h.ave received fuller attention 
th.m heretofore. Vicesimus Knot's P.Usaut Hxtreiete (first of 
m.any editions, 1733) does riot include this period within its scope. 
The first edition of t.lhs's Sfeciweitt e/ the Etirty RngtUh P<*eti 
(1790) has nothing earlier than Surrey and Wyatt : but the 1^01 
edition gives nor only Middle English poems but the old song of 
Brunanburh, with .a literal tranOation, and the ingenious rendering 
made by Hookham Erere, when an Eton schoollioy, into Rowley- 
like fourteenth-century English. In the notes Ellis .iccepts for 
Anglo-Saxon words derivations from 'Chaldaic* and Latin as 
unhe-kiiatingly as from 'Gothic.' Rask the Dane put the study 
on a sounder philological footing by his Grammar (1617). which 
1 h<»rpc transl.xted ; and the w’orksof'l horpe, fh'SW’orth. and Kemble 
in the first half of the century revised in the English people interest 
in their old language and literature. Conyl>eare*s S/eetmeH$ e/ 
Augfp-Btexen Poetry appeared in rSsfi. Campbell begins hit 
Sfeeimrnt p/ the Jlrititk Pee ft (7 vols. i6ip) with Chaucer and 
the King's Quitir; and in the earlier issues and reprints of this 
Cyctop^rtli.i (1344-74) Anglo-Saxon literature was dismissed in less 
than three (ages. 

Our earliest literature hat been gradually appearing in modera 
editions : G. P. Krkpp't AngU^/txpn Ppttie Recprdt st irg.) 
Include the Junian M$., the Paris Psalter, the Vercelli Bock, the 
Exeter Book, and other early poems ; the Vercelli Homilies were 
edited by Max FOrster (1932 e/i/f.); a facsimile of the Exeter Book 
with introductory essaya appeared in 1933. For further study 
the reader may be referred to English LUtrmtmrt /rpm tlu 
Be^inninf tp tks Ksrynnn Cpngxtsst (1998), by the writer of 
the preceding section of ibis work, Dr Stopford A. Brooke, or 
to his Histpry p/ E^rly Emgtisk LiUrexinrs (s Tots. 189s), which 
describes and appreciates still more fully the whole of the Anglo-Saxon 
literature down to the accession of iElfred ; the Cnmhrisfgs Histpry 
p/ English LiUrntuPS^ vol. L (1907); to A. Brandi's GettkUkls dsr 
Altengliseksn LiUrtstHr{ye^, i. tood); to WOlker's Grxendrits dtr 
Angel iAeksitekpH LiHerntmr to Ten Brink's Hitte^ Pj 

English Lilernteersi^e^, i. 1867); to }lSSi^x^Xl^'%Liter|%ry Hittpry 
p/ the English Pep^it (vol. i. 3d ed. ipod); to Grein'i Biklip* 
tkek tier Angelskehsisehen Prosn tend Ppesie^ as re-edited by 
WQIker (1881-07); to Anglp^Saxcn Readers^ compiled by Sweet 
(new ed. 1999, revited by C. T. Onions), by Zupitza (1902), and by 
A. J. Wyatt (1919) \ to Sedgefield*s^a//(i>-,S«tje«i Vtrse 
to the publications of the Early English Text Society, (he Belles- 
Lettres Series of Early English Literature, and the American 
Library g/" AngU^SojtPn Ppetry; to the Grammar by Sievera 
1898) and that by Wright (1907) ; to Bos worth's as edited 

by Toller; and to J. C Hall's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (3rd ed. 1931). 
Among general works on the English language may be mentiunsd 
thoaeofWyld(eded. ipsr, withbibliographiesXSkeat, Sweet, Mor^ 
Bradley, Emerson, Jespersen, Kluge, Luick^ and HueboDi^ED.). 



MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


AND THE 

EARLY RENAISSANCE PERIOD. 

FROM THE ELEVENTH CENTURY TO THE SECOND HALF 

OF THE SIXTEENTH.* 


I 


LTHOUGH her own literary 
production was as yet but 
small, in the eleventh century 
France was intellectually as 
well as politically the most 
vigorous country of Europe. 
Throughout the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, Norman-French cul- 
tivation had been making its way into Eng- 
land. After the Conquest its hold was intensi- 
fied in every direction, and England was thus 
brought, definitely and irrevocably, into the 
full current of the intellectual life of Europe. 
Despite the preparations of the previous reign, 
the change came with the abruptness and 
violence of a revolution, and, like all revolu- 
tions, it was dearly paid for. The undercurrent 
of vernacular song and vernacular preaching 
did not cease to flow ; but for four generations 
literary English became a memory treasured 
only by a few monks, and dwindled year by 
year, till it seemed altogether to lose creative 
power. When literar)- composition in English 
begins again, earlys in the thirteenth century, 
we find that both in form and matter it retains 
traces of its hereditary origin. But its face is 
no longer turned in the old direction. The 
first English imaginative poem after the Con- 
quest starts with the attempt to link the for- 
tunes of our island with those of Troy, and this 
grafting upon English history of the classical 
traditions which fortn part of the heritage of 


the Latin nations is all the more noteworthy 
because entirely fanciful and wilful. Still more 
noteworthy is the fact that the one hero of 
prce-Conquest days who has become a vivid 
figure in our literature is no English king, such 
as the great Alfred, but the British — that is, the 
(Celtic — Arthur. The Normans brought with 
them a veritable Pax Romana, or Pax Britan- 
nica, as we now call it. Conquerors and 
conquered, Britons, English, and Danes, lost 
their old relative ]>ositions, and became the 
equal inhabitants of a common land. Bitter 
as, while it lasted, was the Norman supremacy 
over them all, the new theory of government thus 
oftered a remedy for many rancours. Under 
the feudal system the monarch was recognised 
not as Rex Normannorum or Rex Anglorum, 
but as Rex Anglifc, king of the English land, 
and the peace and equality between race and 
race which this title symbolised became retro- 
spective. In the beginning of the Arthurian 
cycle Arthur retained his semi-historical char- 
acter as the bulwark of Britons against Saxons ; 
but the fighting with the Saxons was quickly 
pushed into the background, and Arthur be- 
came king of a purely romantic, non-hislorical 
Britain. 

This adoption of the common land as the 
rallying-point of the different races might 
easily, more especially after the loss of the 
French possessions of the English kings and 
the growth of feeling hostile to France,' have 


1 F«t a Bibliogrmpby of the»e periods see p. i6». 
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()ro\cil not nuTcly a unifyinj^ but a <|iiickening 
inlhivju c. 1 1)1- note of our i^^land [>alriotisin is 
siruik by Koheri of (do^lcc^tcr in tlic opening 
line?? of his Melcical Chronitle: 

Pn^lnnil i** .1 well ^oo<l luul, 1 wcon nf l.iivK the best, 

Sol M xUv one ttui uf the wc»rlih ^11 m the west. 

I ho >cA it .ill it >tanUs in nn i>lc ; 

Of l<K'< (lio) TK’C'l ihc Ic". them <loiil»l, luit it l>c thnmgh 

'Tlic purely dyiniNtit anti predatory ol)jccts of 
tltc Hundred Years’ War with France diiJ not 
fo'^tcr this spirit, and it is not until after the 
Annatla— or perha|*s, if we are to look t arefiilly 
for its first notes, after the great rupture with 
Rome earlier in the sixteenth century — that 
patriotism becomes a force in I*>nglish poetry. 
Hut the negative inHuence of the new con* 
ception was potent. Old English history 
and trarlilions soon ceased to interest our 
poets, the use of the forms of Old Fatglish 
poetry gradually died otit, and English writers 
took their inspiration more ami more from 
foreign sources. Welsh legends, French 
romances and miracJe i>liiys ; French allegory 
and love p<jeiry ; the stories of Troy and 
'Fhebes, of rhcsetis and Alexander, as filtered 
through l^atin and Romance versions ; the 
masterpieces of Virgil and Ovid ; Ristern tales 
brouglil home by the Crusaders ; lastly, the 
splendid new literature of Italy — these were 
the cpiickening intUiences in English literature 
from the days of Layamon till a nevv tide 
of foreign -born ideas began a fresh epocli in 
the sixteenth century. 'Fhc blood which ran 
in the veins of the singers was, in the main, 
English, and to this we owe that continuity — 
perhaps, rather, that continual recurrence — of 
the Old English temper and way of thinking 
which constitutes a real unity amid the striking 
differences of our literature at difierent periods. 
But just as the English race assimilated Briton, 
Dane, and Norman, modified itself thereby, and 
yet remained English, so our English literature 
now, in all apjiearance, breaks wholly with its 
own past, in order to take to itself these 
foreign traditions, forms, and ideals, and yet 
never ceiises to maintain its own individuality. 

For us now it is easy to sec that the gain 
which the Norman Conquest brought to English 
literature more than counterb danced the loss. 
But for generations not merely our old Htera- 

* EnglAnd hU » wel god lond, kh wene cch londo beil, 
in the on cnd« of ih< worlde as al in the west. 

The see geih him al aboute, he itond as in an y1« : 

Of fon hii dorre ihe 1a«$< doule, bote hit be thorfh gyle. 

(C^ton text, ed. Wrifbt) 


ture, but tbe English speech itself, seemed in 
danger of extinction, and the loss of this would 
liavc been irreparable. lo the reality of this 
danger the evidence of contemporaries is strik- 
ingly explicit. Himself the author of a long 
rhyming chronicle in English, and writing about 
a century after English imaginative literature 
had made its new start in Liyamon’s Jiru/, 
Robert of Gloucester gives this account of the 
relative positions of the French and English 
languages at the end of the thirteenth century. 
He has been describing the submission of the 
Londoners to William the Conqueror, and 
proceeds : 

An<l ihii^ came Kng1nn<l into the Xomians hand, 

.\tid ihc Normanv could b|)e.ik then but their own 
'^pecch, 

An<l spake French .as ihcy <U<1 .at home, .and their chil- 
dren so did teach. 

So that high men of this land, that of their blood come, 
Hold all to th.at same s^KCch Ih.at they of them iiomc. nmk 
For but a man know French men count of him Kite ; liiUe 
Ihu low men hold to English and to their own speech 
vutc. 

I wvcii tliat ihcrc >>c in all the wnrl<l countries none 
That 1inl<l not to their own speech s.ive England alone. 

Ihu well men wot that to know Uuh well it is. 

For the ntore that a man knows the more worth he is.* 

(Line% ?s3?-7547 ) 

Robert of Gloucester wrote his Chronicle, 
probably, soon 'after 1297, and if we rely im* 
j)licitly on written testimony, the popularity of 
French must have gone on increasing during 
the next fifty years. Writing in Cheshire about 
1350, Ramilph Higden tells us that the English, 
who had always had three forms of speech, 
Northern, Midland, and Southern, owing to the 
different German races from which they had 
spning, had had their native language further 
corrupted by contact with Danes and Normans. 
This corruption, he goes on, ‘ has made great 
progress in our own limes from two causes, 
because boys at school, contrary to the usage 
of all other nations, from the first coming of 
the Normans arc obliged, leaving their own 
^Igar tongue, to translate [their Latin] into 
French ; also because the children of the nobles 
from their first baby talk are trained to the 

^ Thut com. to I Engelond into Nonnandie« bond. 

ft ih« Normafu ne couihe »peke Iho bote hor owe »pech«, 
ft «peke French m hii dude atom ft hor children dude also 
leche. 

So that hekmcn of ihU fond that of hor blod come, 

Holdech alle thulke ipeche that hii of horn nome. 

Vor bote a man conne Frenss me IcUh of him lute : 

Ac lowe men boldetfa to Englin ft Co hor owe fpeche ynte, 
tch wene ther ne beih in al the world conlreyee none, 

That ne holdeth to hor owe speche bote Engelond one. 

Ac wel me wo% vor to conne boihe wet it U, 

Vor Ihe more that a mon can the more wurthe he 
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French idiom. Desiring to resemble the nobles, 
that they may thus seem of greater consequence, 
the country people use every endeavour to talk 
French. In this vvay, to a surprising degree, 
the natural and proper speech of Englishmen, 
though confined in a single island, has become 
diverse in its very pronunciation, while the 
Norman speech, coming from abroad, remains 
very much the same with every one. As to 
this aforesaid threefold Saxon speech, which 
has with difficulty still survived among a 
few rustic folk, the east-countrj’men agree 
more closely with the west (as living in the 
same latitude) than do northerners with 
southerners.’ * 

John Trevisa, who translated the Polychroni- 
con, when he came to this passage in 1385, 
interpolated the comment that after the Black 
Death of 1348 John Cornwall (whose name 
deserves to be honoured) caused his pupils 
to translate their Latin into English instead 
of French, and that the change had become 
general, ‘also gentilmen haveth now moche 
i-left for to teche here children frensche.’ It is 
quite plain, however, that the whole passage in 
the Polychronieon is both carelessly written and 
exaggerated. Higden, who seems to have been 
a very aristocratic monk, is clearly speaking all 
the time of well-to-do people, ignoring the great 
bulk of the population beneath them. But 
even if we stretch a point and make his ‘rurales 
homines ’ and ‘ pauci agrestes ’ refer to people 
of the franklin class, it is plain that he was 
a bad observer. In 1362, within a dozen years 
or so of his writing the Polychronieon, the 
citizens of London prevailed on Edward III. 
to allow their suits in the law-courts to be 
pleaded in English instead of French ; in the 
same year Langland was writing his first draft 
of his famous Vision ; seven years later Chaucer 
was at work on his first original poem, the 
Dahe of Blaunche the Duelusse. By 1370 Eng- 
lish had definitely triumphed over French, and 
the stream of English literature, original as 
well as translated, which flows steadily from 

r Hcc quidem lutirs linguc comiplio provenit bodie mulium cx 
doobut: quod videlicet pueri in icbolU, contra morein csEteranim 
nationum, a primo Normannorum advetitu, deelictoproprio vulgari, 
conMruere sallice compelluntur: item, quod Ulii nobilium ab ipiU 
ouabulorum crepundiii ad (allicum Idioma inrormanlur. Quibus 
pr^ccto rurale* hooines atalmilari volentee, ut per hoc q>ectabiliore* 
videantur, francigcaare latagvnt omoi nUu. Ubi neoipe tniraoduro 
*idetur quotnodo naUva et propria Anglonun lingua, to unica insula 
^°>ttaia, prwiuociatione ipsa sit lam divena, cum (amen Normannica 
lingua, qum adventitia esc. univoca maneat penes cunctoe. De 
prmdicta quoque lingua Sasonica tripartita, qum in paucii adbtic 
agrcMibua via reniaatil, orlentalci cum oeaduis lanquam sub eodeto 
cmli climate lineaii, plus consonant in sennone quam boreales cum 
•“«riiui.-/’sirc*rs»i«», Book I. cb. lix. 
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Robert of Gloucester onwards shows that Eng- 
lish cannot have been m any serious danger 
at any time after the reign of Henry III. 
Nevertheless, we must not forget that as 
late as 1320 or 1330 a preaching friar like 
Nicholas Bozon thought it well to write popular 
sermons for English audiences in French, and 
that as late as the reign of Richard II. the 
excellent Gower sought immortality as a poet 
in French and Latin as well as in the language 
with which Chaucer was content Clearly 
French continued to be much spoken as a 
fashionable and polite language till nearly the 
end of the fourteenth century, and we may 
remember that in the miracle-plays great 
persons, like Herod and Pilate, often begin 
their speeches in it 

During the period when the English language 
was still little used by cultivated people there 
was no lack of literary production in England. 
The bulk of this was written in Latin, and alike 
for its quantity, its variety, and the talent dis- 
played in it, the Latin literature of England 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is 
very remarkable. In history within less than 
fifty years we have the Chronieon ex Chronicis 
of Florence of Worcester (d. 1118); tlie Nis- 
toria Novorum and Vita Anselmi of Eadmer 
of Canterburj’ (d. 1 1 24) ; the Hisioria de Gestis 
Anglorum of Simeon of Durham (d. 1130); 
the De Gestis Pegum Anglorum (449-1120), 
Historia Novella (a continuation to the year 
1143), the De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum, Life 
of Aldhelm, and treatise on the antiquities of 
Glastonbury, all by William of Malmesbury ; 
the Historia Ecclesiastica of Ordericus Vitalis 
(c. 1 142) ; and the Historia Anglorum of Henry 
of Huntingdon, which is brought down to the 
year 1154. Geoflrey of Monmouth’s imagina- 
tive history of the kings of Britain (Historia 
Pegum Britannia), to which we shall refer 
again, seems to have acted as a discouragement 
to sober chroniclers ; but towards the end of 
the century we have the works of the Welsh- 
man Gerald de Bary (Giraldus Cambrensis) on 
Ireland an<l Wales, and the Historia Pertim 
Angluarum of William of Newbury (1198). 
The Annals of Roger de Hoveden end with the 
year 1201, the Chronicle of Roger of Wendover 
**35 j while in his Historia Major, Historia 
Minor, and Lives of the Abbots of St Albans, 
Matthew Paris (d. 1259) glorified the office of 
history-writer to St Albans Abbey, which had 
been created before 1183, and which produced 
a series of chronicles extending over more than 
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i«o cciiUincs, only ciuling in 1388. Turning 
10 other learned subjects, we have in the twelfth 
< entnry the treatise of Athelard of Bath on 
n.iiural history and i>hiloso})hy, and his trans- 
Jaiion of i:u< li<i; die De Xaturis Renun of 
Alevander Xetkhain: the famous Dia/o/;us lU 
S,,ifoirn\ or treatise on the Exchequer, written 
jii 1176-78 by Richard Filz-Neal; and the 
work on the J-aws of England attributed to the 
tjiiief Justiciary Kanul[ih de Glanvil. Nearly 
a ( entury later anotlier work with the same title, 
Di' n'ul founded on Glanvil's, 

xvas written by Henry de Bracton ; and in 1268 
Koger Bacon, the Franciscan friar, was writing 
the O/’us A/aJus, in which and its successors, the 
Of-us Minus and Opus Tertium, he embodied so 
much of the learning of his time and of his own 
genius, which so greatly transcended it. 

Nor was this Latin literature confined to 
learned subjects only. Perhaps the Polycraticus, 
tie Nuxis CurutHum ti Vesiixiis Philosophorunt, 
which John of Salisbury finished in 1156, ought 
to come under this head, for the triflings of 
courtiers and footsteps of the philosophers are 
surveyed in a purely moral and didactic spirit 
But the work for which, a generation later, 
Walter Map took part of the same title (De 
Nugis Curia/ium) is entirely literary, running 
over the whole range of courtiers’ small-talk, 
with an abundance of anecdotes, cleverly told. 
With Map’s name also are connected the satires 
on the corruption and evil-living of the clergy 
in the person of the bibulous Bishop Golias. 
The Drunellus of Nigel Wireker is another 
lively satire, this time on medieval philosophy. 
The attempt of Joseph of Exeter to write a 
Latin poem on the Trojan War is perhaps 
worth noting, as is also the composition 
(c. 1195) by Geoffrey of Vinsauf of a treatise 
on poetry. In the following century at least 
a considerable part of the great medieval story- 
book, the Gesta Romanorunit had its origin in 
England. Quite at the close of the period of 
literary Latin (c. 1344) comes the Philobiblon 
of Richard de Bury, the book-loving bishop, a 
work which those who share his hobby still 
treasure, and which may remind us that from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century the art of 
book-production in England, alike in beauty 
of writing and in splendour of illustration, 
attained the very highest excellence, equalling 
that of France itself. 

The fact that the liturgies of the Church 
were all in Latin accounts for the last point 
we have to notice — the beginning, that is, 


of the drama in England in the form of Latin 
miracle-plays, whicli were acted in church on 
various high festivals as part of the service 
of the day. T'he earliest mention we have 
of a play of this kind is of one in honour 
of St Catherine, performed at Dunstable by 
a certain Geoffrey, who by 1119 had become 
Abbot of St Albans ; but in the Life of St 
Thomas i Becket written, about 1182, by 
William Fitzstephen we are told that plays 
re[)resenting the miracles and sufferings of 
the martyrs of the Church were at that time 
frequently performed in l^ndon. T'he plays 
of Hilarius, an Englishman, which have come 
down to us, already show touches of humour; 
but the early dramas on such subjects as the 
Resurrection are thoroughly religious in feeling, 
following closely the Bible narrative and intro- 
ducing ajipropriate hymns. 

Besides this literature in Latin there existed 
.a second, more popular, quite as prolific, and 
nearly as varied in its contents — the literature 
of books written in England, or by subjccU 
of the English king, in the French or Anglo- 
Norman language. Probably the largest section 
of this French literature was that of the 
various kinds of books written with a religious 
aim — devotional treatises, translations or ex- 
planations of the Psalms, the Gospels, and 
the Apocalypse, sermons, lives of the saints, 
moralisations on the properties of beasts and 
things (Bestiaires, Lapidaires), &c In addition 
to these there were what may be called educa- 
tional works of all sorts, abridgments of his- 
tory, treatises on geography and natural history, 
law-books, &c. Many of these have perished 
utterly ; many others have never been edited 
in modern times or printed in any form. 
Besides the mere abridgments of Latin works, 
there were original metrical chronicles of much 
higher value, such as the Roman de Ron of 
the Jersey poet Wace (c. 1100-1170), an 
account of the Norman Conquest which gives 
the best description of the battle of Hastings; 
or, again, the Song 0/ Dermot and the Earl 
(edited by Mr C. H. Orpen in 1892), which is 
of considerable value for the history of Ireland 
about 1170. 

In the thirteenth century we may mention 
two religious poems written in French, Robert 
Grosseteste’s Chasteau d'Aniour, in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin, and William Waddington’s 
Manuel des Pechez, speedily Englished by Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne as the Handlyng Synne (see 
page 41). Again, as late as the last quarter 
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of the fourteenth century we find John Gower 
writing long poems in Latin and French (see 
page 74) before he turned to English in his 
Latin>named Conf^ssio Atnantis. Gower also 
wrote French balades which have real literary 
merit, but he is the last English poet who 
seriously used a foreign language as the medium 
of poetry ; and though later writers, such as Sir 
Thomas More and Bacon, used Latin for works 
in prose, this was with a view to appealing to a 
European audience rather than from any distrust 
of the capabilities of their native tongue. Coin* 
cident with this final disuse of I^tin and French 
in literature intended for Englishmen, we find, a 
little before 1380, the beginning of a long series 
of translations of foreign works into English — 
not merely works of devotion and religious 
instruction as in the previous period, but works 
on every variety of subject About 1380 also 
we have the beginning of a new influence in 
English poetry, for it was then that Chaucer 
turned from his French and Latin sources and 
enriched our literature from his study of the 
great Italian Avrilers, Dante and Boccaccio. 
Thenceforth what we may call the literary or 
Court poetry of England takes an entirely new 
turn ; for, though Chauceris successors could 
but very imperfectly follow in his footsteps, 
it was yet in his footsteps that they tried 
to walk. Thus the period of some three 
hundred and fifty years from the first revival 
of the literary use of English after the Nor- 
man Conquest in Layamon’s Brut (c. 1105) 
to the accession of Elizabeth, with the nearly 
coincident literary landmark, the publication 
of Totiefs Misullany in 1557, divides itself 
almost exactly at the half, about the year 
1380. Before this date English is only one 
of three rival literary languages ; after it 
English reigns supreme, and in prose advances 
unfalteringly. In poetry, as we shall see, 
there was no such steady progress, for until 
Surrey and Wyatt sought inspiration from the 
Italian models where Chaucer had found it, 
there was no English writer who could under- 
stand his secrets so as to prove in any way 
a worthy successor to him. 

Tbe Arthurian Legend# 

The trilingual character of the literature written 
for Englishmen in the early part of our period is 
well illustrated by the fact that the legendary 
history of Britain with which English literature 
takes its new beginning appeared first in Latin, 
then in French, and only finally in English. It 
was the HiUcria Regum Britannia of Geoffrey 


or .no&mouib which started the legends on their 
literar)' career. This famous book, winch differs 
widely from the ordinaiy Latin chronicles among 
which it has already been named, was extant, 
in a form now lost, before January 1139, and 
as we now have it dates from some eight or 
ten years later. Its author called himself Gaufri- 
dus Arturus (Geoffrey Arthur) — that is, the son of 
Arthur ; his signature is found as witness to a 
charter of Oseney, near Oxfortl, in 1129; prob* 
ably in 1140 he became Archdeacon of Mon- 
mouth ; in 1152 he was consecrated Bishop of St 
Asaph; and in 1154 he died at Llandaff. WcLh 
tradition has it that he was bom at Monmouth. 
(Prof. J. D. Bruce regards him as a Breton in his 
Evolution of Arthurian Ropnance (vol. i. 1923)]. 
Geoffrey tells us that what was nctv in his book 
he leamt from a certain very ancient tvork in 
the British language which Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, brought out of Brittany and gave him, and 
in which he found the acts of ail the British kings, 
from Brut to Cadwalader, set forth in (heir order. 
This Archdeacon Waller was one of the co-sig- 
natories of the Oseney charter of 1129, and the 
attempts made to get rid of both him and his 
Breton book arc rather unncce$sar>*. Brutus, the 
great-grandson of yEncas, the supposed founder 
of the royal tine of Britain, is mentioned by 
the pr<e-Conqucst historian Nennius, and Nennius 
and Bede speak of Lucius, the first Christian 
king ; of Vortigem and Ambrosius Aurelius ; while 
Arthur appears in Nennius as a warrior, not a 
king, who won twelve battles against the Saxons. 
The insertion of intermediate British kings — among 
them Leir, whose story\ as Shakespeare knov it, 
here first appears— and the great development, 
though only in part, of the Arthur legend, were 
Geoffrey’s innovations on the received version of 
British history, and they sufficed to set the literary 
world of France and England on fire. Writing 
almost certainly in 1149 or the following year, 
Alfred of Beverley remarks that he found it was 
thought a proof of clownishness to know nothing 
of the stories of the Britons, about which ever)' one 
was talking, and he therefore made an abridg- 
ment of Geoffrey’s History. Three versions or 
abridgments were made at early dates in Welsh 
It is hardly possible to doubt that the book was 
used by Geoffrey Gaimar in the lost first part o( 
his Eslorie des Engles; and another French poet, 
Wace, the author of the Roman de Rouy with the 
help of some additions, turned it into a metrical 
chronicle of over fourteen thousand lines, to 
which he gave the title Geste des Breionsy or 
Brut d'Angleterre. This was in 1155 ; and about 
the end of the century Wace’s romance and two 
other works, identified as the Latin original of 
Bede’s Historia Ecetesiasiica and the Anglo-Saxon 
version of it, fell into the hands of tajatnon 
(La5amon), a priest at Areley Regis, on the Severn, 
in north Worcestershire, and spurred him to write 
on the same subject a poem of some thirty-two 
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Hire !>cohthc word ich nam to gramc t 
thar-fore kh hahhc nu miichclc scamc. 
For nu kh mot bi*sccchcn x 
that thing that ich xr for^howedc. 
Nuk hco me do na \v\irse : 
thanne hire londc forwumcn. 


thousiind lines ^or half-lines) in alliterative verse 
of the <11(1 linKli^'lt kind, hut mixed with rhyming 
cou[)lcts. W all this poem, the HiUoria lirilonuin, 
or Unit, English liter.iture t.akcs its new start. 

Whether out of his own head, or from legends 
of the Welsh border, or (as is most probable) from 
amplifications already m progress or made else- 
where, Layamon made some notable additions to 
the story' as ('.coffrey of Monmouth and Wace had 
left it. He tells us of the ‘elves’ who came at 
Arthur's birth, and who wafted him at his death 
in the magic l>oat to Avalon. Merlin is more 
important ; so is the Round Table (first mentioned 
by Wace) ; so is Ciuincverc ; while Sir Gawain and 
Sir lledivcrc make their appearance. He made 
additions also in the earlier part of the story, 

such as of a legend to account for the name 

Gloucester ; but these are of less importance. 
Hut it is fair to note that, though as a rule he 

follows Wace closely, he is not a slavish trans- 

lator. We may take as a specimen of his style, 
where it needs little explanation, the lament of 
Lear when the ingratitude of his elder daughters 
has been revealed to him. The text is that of 
Cotton MS. Caligula, A ix. (11. 3454-3497), as edited 
by Sir F. Madden : 

Tha scidc the al<le king ; 
xruu e was on herten : 

WnllAn dxth I web death I 
that thu me nelt fopdemcD. 

Seoth scjdc Cordoillc : 
for cuth hit is me noulhe. 

Mi yengcsltc dohtcr : 
hco was me wel dure, 

Seolthcn hco me wes Icathcst x 
for heo me seiden alre sohust. 

That he bithc unworth and bh : 
the mon the litul ah. 

And ich nas na wurdra : 
thenne ich ncs weldinde« 

Over soh seiden that yunge vifmon : 
hire folwcih mochcl wisdom. 

Tha wile the ich hxvc<Ic mi kinclond : 
luvctlcn me mine leodcn. 

For mine londe and for mine feo : 
mine corles fulic to mine cnco. 

Nu ich xm a wrecchc mon : 
ne leovet me no mon for than. 

Ah mi dohtcr me seide seoh : 
for nou ich hire ileve inoh. 

And ba twa hire susteren x 
lasinge me seiden. 

That ich ham wres swa leof : 
levere thenne hire )if. 

And Cordoillc mi dohter : 
seohthe me seide 
That heo me leovede swa feire : 
swa mon his fader scolde* 

Wet wold ich hidde mare : 
of mire dohter dure. 

Nu ich wullen faren feorth : 
and ouer sx fusen* 

I-hiren of Cordoillc : 
wat beon hire wille. 


Then «^id the old king— 
rueful was he at heart — 

Wclaway, death, death ! 

That thou will not me doom I 
Sooth said Cordoillc, 
known it is to me now. 

My youngest daughter, 
she to me was right dear, 
but thcre.after most loathsome, 
for she said me the very tnith, 
that little worth is he and low, 
the man who little owns, 
and that I was no worthier 
than my wealth made me. 

Over sooth said that youthful woman, 
there follows her much wisdom. 

NVhat time I had my kingdom, 
my people loved me ; 
for my land and my fee 
my carls fell at my knee. 

Now I am a vvrctche<l man, 
no man loves me therefore. 

Ah, my daughter said me sooth, 
now I believe her well enough : 
and both her two sisters, 
lies they said me, 
that I to them was so lief, 
liefer than their own life. 

And Cordoillc my daughter, 
soothly to me she said 
that she love<i me so fairly 
as A father should be loved* 

%Vhat would I ask more 
of my daughter dear? 

Now I will fare forth, 
and haste over sea, 
to hear of Cordoillc 
what is her will. 

Her sooth word 1 took in ill part, 
therefore I have now mickle smart* 

For now I must beseech 
that which erst 1 despised. 

She will do me no worse 
than warn me from her land. 

Not a great speech this certainly, but yet with 
more simplicity and pathos in it than is to be 
found in either Geoffrey or Wace. Nor in the 
rest of the incident, where, according to Geoffrey’s 
generous imagination, Cordelia arranges that Lear 
shall visit her and her husband not as a forlorn 
beggar but in royal state, docs Layamon fall below 
his theme. Altogether his poem is worth more 
study than has been given it since it was edited 
by Sir F. Madden for the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1847. In that handsome edition two texts are 
printed, the first, from which we have quoted, 
written about 1200, in which the author calls him* 
self ^ Layamon the son of Leo\'enath while in the 
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second, which is shorter by nearly a fourth, the 
names appear as ‘ Laweman the son of Leuca,' 
and the language is considerably later. Sir F. 
Madden asserted that in the first text there were 
only fifty words of French origin, and in the second 
only eighty. Even if, as is probable, this is an 
underestimate, it is clear that the author, writing 
with a French text before him, studiously endea* 
voured to keep his vocabulary wholly English. 
On the other hand, even the short extract here 
given will have shown that he had lost the secret 
of Old English verse — the four beats and triple 
alliteration in each pair of short lines — and was 
pleased to fall in with the French fashion of rhyme, 
when, as in lah and ah^ /(O and gramt and 

sctxme^ the rhymes came readily to his hand. Thus 
in form as well as in matter Layamon's Brut marks 
the beginning of new influences in English poetry. 

The poem of Wace which Layamon took as his 
main original had followed Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
with only a few additions. But the enthusiasm 
with which the History was received led in an 
extraordinarily short time to developments of far 
greater importance. In the Arthurian legend as 
we now know it the king^s military exploits against 
Saxons, Romans, and the people of other countries 
are a mere incident or excrescence ; the interest 
of the story moves within the two interlacing 
circles of the Quest of the Holy Graal and the love 
of Lancelot, the peerless knighi, for Guinevere, 
Arthur’s queen, l^th of them unmentioned in 
Geoffrey’s History. The Graal (the word is pos- 
sibly derived from the Low Latin a shallow' 

vessel) is the cup used by Christ in the. institution 
of the Eucharist, and after>vards — so the legend ran 
— by Joseph of Arimatha^ to catch the blood shed 
upon the Cross. Brought to Britain by Joseph’s 
son (or brother-in-law), it forms part of the trea- 
sury of a mysterious king, and can only be seen 
by the pure in heart. This Christian legend may, 
as is strenuously maintained, have . been grafted 
upon earlier tales, purely Celtic, of a miraculous 
food- producing vessel, but it is only in its Christian 
form that it here concerns us. According to the 
testimony of the romances thcmseh’es the story 
of the Graal was first written in Latin, and trans- 
lated thence into French. These earliest French 
versions are ascribed to Chrestien dc Troyes, and 
to Robert de Borron, a knight of northern France, 
about the end of the twelfth century. The French 
prose romances of Lancelot and of the QtusU 
fUl Saint Graal are connected with the name of 
Walter Map (the author of the Dt Nngis Curi^ 
alium already mentioned), and he is also credited 
by some scholars with the authorship of the lost 
History of the Graal in Latin from which Robert 
dc Borron translated. The whole question of the 
authorship and order of composition is immensely 
complicated, and all the study bestowed on the 
subject has only made it clear that materials do 
not exist from which any really convincing theory 
can be evolved. What is certain is, that by the 


beginning of the thirteenth ccmur>' the main 
outlines of the Arthurian legend, with its wonderful 
combination of religious mysticism, cluNalr), and 
passion, had come into existence, and that through- 
out that ccnlur> they were being added to, either 
by the invention of new exploits for individual 
knights, or by the incorporation of other legends, 
such as the wonderful Tristram romance, the Celtic 
origin of which is generally admitted. 

In France, nearly a ccntur>’ before the Arthurian 
romance had taken root, there had sprung up a 
great literature round the personality of Charle- 
magne. These chansons dc gesus^ as they are 
called, differed from the later romances by their 
greater simplicity and directness, and their greater 
national feeling. They were being written in 
France in great numbers and at amazing length 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
translations of a few of them appeared at a later 
date in England, together with echoes of two other 
much smaller and less important French cycles, 
those connected with the stories of Alexander the 
Great and of the siege of Troy. As will be seen, 
moreover, England received back from France 
more than one stor>* on an old English subject, 
which had passed to France (possibly in an epic 
form of the same kind as Bcowd/^ possibly merely 
as a legend told from mouth to mouth), had been 
rendered into French in the prevalent romance 
form, and reappeared in English verse as a trans- 
lation from the French. 

These various French cycles of romance and the 
popular French books on other subjects to which 
we have alluded, whether written in France or 
in England, formed for a long time one-half of 
the literature sought after by the ruling class in 
England, while the Latin books already mentioned 
formed the other ; for in those days people who 
could read at all, and were not merely dependent 
on the recitations of the w'andcring minstrels or 
the instruction of their priests, could mostly read 
Latin in addition to French. Books wTitlcn in 
English had thus to fight their way into a field 
already occupied, and it is clear that until the 
fourteenth century they failed to obtain any real 
popularity among well-to-do people. Of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth's Historia Regum Britannia there 
are thirty-five manuscripts in the British Museum 
alone, and nearly a third of these date from the 
twelfth cenlur>'. Of English works, on the other 
hand, written before 1360, perhaps the majority 
survive only in a single copy, which in no single 
case bears any trace of the fine writing or illumi- 
nation found in manuscripts written for wealthy 
book-buyers. At a later date there is no lack of 
manuscripts of Langland, tlic Wyclifite Bible, and 
Chaucer, some of them most beautifully written 
and decorated. The inference is obvious that in 
the earlier period English books appealed to a 
very small and by no means w'ealthy class of 
readers, and the development of our literature 
was retarded for lack of encouragement ; while 
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Rclisioiis Litorntiirr* 

About the* same time as Layamon s />n// another 
Kivlisli poem \\i\s bcin;.^ written. 'I’his was 

the Ormulnm.a fragment, 
as uc ha\c it, of ab<ml 
ten il^oiisand lines of a 
poem, originally perhaps 
seven or eight litnes as 
long, in which the gospel 
of each <lay is first para- 
phrased, and then elabo- 
rately cspoundccl out of 
the writings of /Elfric, 
lU'dc. and Augustine. Its 
author was an Angus- 
tinian m<mk named Orm 
ni Ormin, possibly of 
[)anI^h descent, who may 
have live<l somewhere 
near the bonlcrs of Lin- 
(olnshire, and who <lcdi- 
(ate<l his long work to his 
brother and fellow-monk, 
W'alter. 1 he book, we are 
told, was called Ortnulum 
' because that Orm it 
wrote ; ' anil Orm must 
have been interested in 
nvailcrs of language, for 
be look the trouble to 
<]oublc the consonant 
after cvcr>’ short vowel, 
while his vocabulary is 
kept so free from French 
words that it is said not 
to contain five. On the 
other hand, in his metre 
he breaks away from Old 
English traditions, writ- 
ing without alliteration in 
long lines of fifteen syl- 
lables, which divide quite 
rfiod-'irk’ into short nnCS 


J Iccl^nn hemm ^ rihhi Till l»iri>m 

J'au i«V,V I'.tr v>hhi«nn *] Ami 
comenn i<> !*€ ah'I he 
aruh to rune Ami (•>* 
hcnjtn full (l;vrn«lit To fra.VV 
nenri ulT ^.iit acurrn^ Whilh' 
id w.i^ hemm .ilire ftrra 
To ukfnn x«i( o lilTic ^ And («^S 
himm ^«.VVdcnn >*itrrrU.V Whillc 
da.VV lu w.*iv^ h«mm awMOrtld 
^ And h< |'«.VVni ^ennde wjnc for|» 

Till l*M.l ricm and Nu la 

f«rrdinnj;cN^ farc^^ for^ And ^ 

5«om« P.*a( ncMe 
kinti )*au Imrcnn m N«t i f \%\ 
l.ind t4> ni.‘inn« And **>nt ^umm St 
findenn Kimm Whxr «\imm h« beo|> 
onn «or|>e .Vure madd 

mtss tak«^^ himm And bu^hePP 
himm and And cum«^P «ft onn 

5xn (ill me And m« to 

itggenn \Vh«r ict me mu^hc 


findenn himm To Ltkenn himm and lu* 
tenn *rAnd KtSS I'a wendenn fra pc 
kini{ I dl Pc.V^rc rlhhte we.V 
yt And Meurnc wa< hemm 

Full rxdi> npp o lifTie To 
Icilenn hemm Patt wtSSt rlhht 
p.Mt laA.V lowarrd latt ches^* 
tre P.iK w«-kv« 5chatenn bepp 
lexm pAit cri^t borenn 
inne And off Pad iAii ItSS f^c^henn 
cfTt paU deorrne pad hemm Icddc 

denn v^hht And wxrenn «wipe hlipc 
•} Pe^^ fundenn ure lafeml 
ctiM Arul urc laftdk MarAe 
And nohht tie «c^>P Pc godd* 
spell tioc pad io^p 
PxHnne p«r tire laferrd 
le%u ertd fundenn vipp 
his« moderr And (au waia don 
purth godd tad he He 
wa«<i nohht la Pvrinne 


Pa p.ad unneuPe folic comm inn 
To Icfenn upp o criUc P«3^ 
fundenn ure laferrd crUi And 
fellcnn dun o cnewwe?i« To 
bu.Micnn .'ind lo liKenn himm Wipp 
htefe<ld and wipp heorrte And 
»Mc an king oppnc<lc Ptcr 
llis« hord off hiv maddmev^ 

And >11c an .^afT himm Priniie 
lac To lakenn Kimm and wurr- 
penn *|An lac wa$A gold 
le godd«pell sc^sp ^ An o pert 
be wa» rcck^v ^ Pe Prid- 
de Pad xtSS gstfenn himm \Va&« 
an full deore uillfe And iti 
11 $ o pc goddipell boc Myr- 
ra bl name nemmnedd 
And her tit litcll operr nohht 
1 pile land off Pad lallfe Acc 
t Pc kalldeowitihe bnd 
Mann maAA id vumm whicr 5n- 
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of eight and seven. In the following quotation, 
taken from the edition edited by the Rev. Robert 
Holt in 1878, the peculiarities of spelling are 
omitted, and the letters p and 3 represented by th 
and ot in order that no needless difficulties 

may repel modern readers. The extract is from 
Orm's dedication : 

No, brother Walter, brother min 
After the kinde, 

And brother min i Cristendom 
l*hurh fulluht and thurh trow the, 

And brother min i Godt^ hus 5 

Vci o the thride wise, 

Thurh that wit hafen taken \ki 
An reghcl-boc to foHghcn 
Under kanunk<^ had and lif, 

Swa sum Sant Awslin sette ; 10 

Ic hafe don swa sum thu had 
And forth^l to thin willc, 

Ic hafe wend intil English 
Godspcllc^ hal^e larc, 

After that little wit that me 15 

Min Drihtin hafeth Icncd. 

Thu thohtest tat it mihtc wet 
Till mikell frame lumen. 

^if English folc, for lufe of Crist 

It wol<lej«mo lenten, 20 

And fol^hen it, and fiUen it 

With thoht, with word, with detle, 

And forthi ycmde&i tu that ic 
This were the sholde wirken ; 

And ic it hafe forthi the, 25 

Ac all thurh Cristes helpe. 

Now, brother Walter, brother mine 
After the flesh's kind, 

And brother mine in Christendom 
Through baptism ami through truth, 

And brother mine eke in God's house, 5 

Once more, in a third way, 

Since that we two have taken both 
One book of rules to follow, 

Under the canons’ rank and life 
So as Saint Austin set ; 10 

I now have done even os thou bad’st^ 

Forwarding to ihy will, 

I now have turned into English 
The Gospel’s holy lore, 

After that little wit that me 1 $ 

My Lord and Cod has lent 
Thou thoughtest how that it might well 
To mickle profit turn, 

If English folk, for love of Christ, 

Zt readily would leant 20 

And follow it, fulflUing it 
With thought, with word, with deed, 

And therefore yeamedst thou that I 
This work for thee should work ; 

And 1 have forwarded it for thee, 25 

And all through help of Christ 

In the body of his work Orm weakens his verse 
by repetition and diffuseness, but this prolo^e is 
direct enough, and the accidental rhyming of 
lines 18 and 20 immediately gives the quatrain a 


curiously modern lilt well sustained in the next 
four lines, till wc are pulled up by the a))^en^e 
of the expected jingle at the end of the fourth. 
Another specimen of Orm's poetry may be 
out from our facsimile of a page from the only 
extant manuscript of his work (Junius Ms. I., m 
the Bodleian Library,', and from the transcript, as 
printed by the Pakeographical Society, in which 
all the author’s peculiarities of spelling arc faith- 
fully prescr%ed. The illustration, it need hardly 
be said, has not been chosen for its beauty, but 
rather to show, in its absence of grace of writing 
or illumination, how entirely shut off from the 
patronage of wealthy book- lovers were the English 
authors of this period who had the courage to use 
their native tongue. 

Another religious work is the Ancren Rlwle ‘ (‘ An- 
choresses' Rule’), a prose treatise written for the 
guidance of three girls who forsook the world, 
possibly three of Queen Maud's maids of honour to 
whom was granted about 1130 the hernutage of 
Kilbum ; the author may have been its master, 
Godwin. (Or it may be later, c. 1 200?. About 1 300 
it was translated into Latin by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury for his sisters, nuns at Tarrent in Dorset ; on 
this Tarrent connection was based the ascription of 
the book to Richard Poor, who may have been born 
there, and certainly died there, Bishop of Durham, 
in 1 237. This work combines in a remarkable degree 
devotional feeling, wisdom, and a sense of humour. 
There are several beautiful passages in the eight 
books of which the ‘ Rule’ is composed, notably the 
parable of the Love of Christ in the seventh. Of 
its wisdom we have proofs in the writer’s refusal to 
let the nuns bind themselves with strict vows or 
to practise needless austerities. For the humour, 
perhaps this passage, which enforces the value 
of silence, may be chosen as an example. It is 
taken from page 66 (Part ii. § 2) of the edition 
of the Ancren RiwUy edited by the Rev, James 
Morton for the Camden Society in 1853, and in 
the modernised version, Morton's translation is used. 

I S«« MUa Hope Alleo'ft paper. Frpe, Lan^. Att. 

Eve heold inc Parais longc tale mid te neddre, & 
told hire al the lescun the God hire hefdc idered, & 
Adam, of then epple : & so the veond ihurrh hire 
word understond anonriht hire wocnesse, & i-vond wei 
toward hire of hire vorlorcnesse. Ure lefdi, Seinte 
Marie, dude al another wise : ne tolde heo then engle 
none tale : auh askede him thing scheortlichc the heo 
ne kuthe. Le, mine Icovc sustren, volcwelh ure lefdi & 
nout the kakcle Eve. Vorthi ancrc, hwat sc heo beo, 
alse muchel as heo ever con & mei, holde hire stille : 
nabbe heo nout henne kunde. The heu hwon heo haveth 
Mcid, ne con buten kakclcn. ' And hwat byit heo 
therof? Kumeth the cove anonriht 6c reveth hire hire 
eiren, & fret al the of hwat heo schulde vorth bringen 
hire ewike briddes : & riht also the luthere cove deovel 
berth awei vorm the kakelinde ancren, 6c vorswoluweth 
al the god the heo i-streoned habbeth, the schulden ase 
briddes beren ham up touward heouene, gif hit nere 
i-cakelecL The wreche pcoddare more noise he maketh 
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1 o >cicn his sopc, ihcn a riche mcrccr al his tkwrcwimlic 
\N arc. 

Kve belil, in Paradise, long talk with the adder, 
and t.d<l him all Ihc lesson that God had taughl 
her and .\clan» concendng the apple : and so the 
liciui. through her word, understood at once her weak* 
ness and f<»und (he way (o her for her destruction. 
Our lady. Saint Mary, <lid all another wise ; nor 
told she (he angel any tale, but aske<l him shortly 
the thing she di<l not know. l)o you, my dear sisters, 
follow our lady, and not the cackling Kvc. Where- 
fore let an anchoress whalso she Ik, as much as ever 
^hc can and may, hold herself still. Ixd her not have 
the hen's nature, 'the hen, when she has laid, cannot 
but cackle. And what bu>*s she thereof? Comes the 
chougit at once and l*crcavcs her of her eggs, and cats 
all that of which she should bring forth her living 
birds- And right so the wicked chough, the devil, 
iKareth away from the cackling anchorc?4>cs, and 
sw.alloucth up all the goo<l they have brought forth, 
and which ought, as birds, to iKar them up toward 
heaven, if it were not cackled. The )H)or |)eddlcr 
makes more noise (o cry his soap than a rich mercer 
all his precious wares. 

It is best to assign to this period, at any rate 
ill the earliest versions in which it has come doivn 
to us, the so-called Moral Ode (/Vrw<i MoraU)^ 
written in rhyming couplets, with, as a rule, 
fourteen syllables, or seven accents, to the line. 
It has been claimed for this poem that it repre- 
sents a later version of an original much older 
than the second half of the twelfth century, or the 
beginning of the thirteenth, to which ivc should 
assign it. Such an hypothesis, however, appears 
to be quite superfluous. Words of French origin 
appear as rhymes — that is, in a position where they 
could not easily have been foisted in by a later 
scribe — and the literary and metrical features of 
the poem make for as late a date as philology 
will allow to be assigned to it. The poem is of 
man*s life, of the Joys of heaven, and, still more, of 
the pains of hell. It is full of striking lines, mostly 
dictated by the vivid sense of punishment to come. 
For example : 

Betcr is worie wateres drunc thane alter meynd myd wyne. 
Sw‘)'nes brede is swete, so is of the wildc dcore. 

Al to dcore he hit bulb, that yeveth tbar-vore his sweore. 
Ful wombe may lihtlichc speken of hunger and of festen; 
So may of pyne (hat not hwat it is that cvermo schal 
lesten, 

Wprie^ turbid ; drutu^ drink \ ntUr . . , pobon tniied 

With wine \ ai (a . . . /tev^r/, nil too dearly he it buyt whosives for 
it hit neck'; belly ; /€iUh^ huu ; punishment : n^i, 

knows not. 

But the opening passage (here quoted from Morris's 
Spfcifntns of Early English) is perhaps the finest 
of the poem : 

Ich nm cldre than ich wes a winter and ek on lore. 

I eh wetdc more than ich dude, tny wyt auhtc bco more. 
Wei longe ich habbe child ibco a W’crke and eke on dede. 
Thah ich beo of wyntcr old to yong ich am on rede. 


Unnetb Ilf ich habbe ilad and yet me thinkth ich ledc, 

Ilw cnnc ich me bilhenche ful sore ich me adrcdc. 

Most .'ll that ich habbe idon is idclncsse and chiicc. 

Wcl late iche habbe me bi thouhl, liutc god do me mylce. 
Vcolc idcl word ich habbe ispeke seotlhc ich sj>ckc cuthe, 
And fcole yongc deden ido that me of*thincbcih nuthc. 

A I to lomc Ich hablic agiill on werke and on worde. 

Al to muchcl ich habbe i s|Knd, to lutel i-lcyd an horde. 
Best al ihM me Hkede cr nu bit me myslykcth, 

1 he muchcl folcwclh his wil him scolve he biswiketh. 

A xtunUr . . . /c>riy in winters and oUo in learning ; u>f/dr, own\ 
auMtf, oufrbi ; have ; ihto, been \ ThAk, though ; rrdtt ia 

ooun^el; Unnetk, usele&<: //xituHt . . . Adrtde^ '►hen 1 bethink 
me of it full sorely I dread ; Mttty most ; chUdishne&&; Ja 

mt myUt, show me niercy ; many; since; enth*^ 

could ; many ; repents ; nutkt, now ; /rwr, fre* 

4)uently ; tre^pa.v'ed ; he who ; hinvikHh^ deceives. 

Judging from the number of manuscripts which 
have come down to us, the Ancren KiwU and 
the Moral Ode both enjoyed exceptional popularity. 
With the Aucr^n Kiwis we may group, though 
without claiming for them common authorship, 
the legends of St Katherine, St Margaret, and 
St Juliana, and the vehemently anti-matrimonial 
homily on Holy Maidenhead (Huh Msidsnhad\ 
all written in an alliterative unrhymed metre with 
four accents ; also the high-flown prose of the 
Wooing of our Lord (iV*ohungs of Ure Lausrd)^ 
Ursisun (Orison) of God Almi/tli, and some 
smaller pieces, printed among the Old English 
Homilies published by the Early English Text 
Society. Of more literary' value than any of 
these arc the poetical paraphrases of CieDtult and 
Kxociam w'rittcn probably in Suffolk about (he 
middle of the century*, from w*hich we may take, 
as the shortest possible extract, eighteen lines 
from the scene between Isaac and Esau, when 
Jacob has stolen his brother’s blessing. The text 
followed is that of the Story of Genesis and 
Exodus^ edited by Richard Morris, E.E.T.S., 
1865 (II. J553-JS70): 

Quan Ysaac it undcr-nam When— underitood 

That Esau to lute cam, too— aun« 

And that is brother, afler boren, his 

Was kunicn and badde is bliscing bi-foren, come 

Wcl sclkulblikc he wurth for-dred ; t 

And in that dred his thogt was led 
In to ligtnesse for to sen, 

Quow God wulde it siildd ben. Hov 

Tho seide Ysaac to Esau, Thea 

' Thin brother lacob was her nu, here now 

And toe thin bliscing litherdike, took— wickedly 

And he wurth bllsced wiltcriike.' assuredly 

Quad Esau, * Rigt is his name Said 

Hoten lacob, to min un-frame ; Called— dUadvaatage 

Or he min firme birthe (oc a 

Nu havclh he stolen min bliscing oe x eke 

Thog, fader dcrc, bidde ic the Though— 1 

That sum bliscing gif thu tne.’ give 

t Woodrously— was afraid. < Ere this he my birthright took. 

To about the same date belongs a Northumbrian 
translation of the Psalter, which we may refer to 
again when we come to speak of translations of 
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the Bible. All through the thirteenth centur>', 
under the influence of the friars who had come 
to England in 1321 , the production of religious 
literature went on ; and towards its close or in the 
early years of its successor we have cycles of 
legend wTitten both in the south and the north of 
England. In 1303 Robert Mannyng, who became 
a canon of the Gilbertine order at Sempringham, 
six miles from his native place, Brunne (or Bourne), 
in Lincolnshire, translated, under the title llonUlytiff 
njnwf the Manuel Pechiez^ written in French by 
William of Waddington some thirty years earlier. 
Mannyng added freely to his original, and his 
poem, with its mixture of exhortation, satire, and 
anecdote, is by no means dull reading. Here, for 
instance, arc a few lines from an attack on the 
trailing gowns of women and their saffron^colour 
wimples : 

What scy men of ladyys pryde, 

That gone traylyng over syde ? go (railing too 


at a lady were ryghtely shreve, »hriv«n 

Better hyt were yn almes geve ; it 

To soule hclpe hyt my^^it do bote profit 

That trayleth lowe und>T the fote. 

Wymplcs, kerchyves, sa^f^unde bet yd e,— 

Felughe under >vlugbe they hyde ; — Yellow 

Than wcle men never whether ys whether, know 
The^lughc wymple or the lether. skin 


(Robert of Brunne'* od. F. J. Purpivall, 

Roxburghe Club, Jl. 344»-^5S.) 

And here is an account of the evil fate which 
befell a workman who broke the Saturday half- 
holiday instituted in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin : 

Fel hyt on a Satyrday 
A man iiyrede folke to ful pay ; 

The halfe day ne halewde he noghte, 

For al hole day hyt shuldc be wroghie ; 

The tyme come that noun they rong, 

As they hadde ordeyned hem among \ 

Alle the wyrkmen homword^ede 
But he and hys dede furth hys dede. 

Outhcr men seyde they shuldc nat werche 
Leogyr than they rong none at the chyrehe. 

* Comyth alle home, and havytb doun, done 

And haleweth wyth us at the noun 


In (he wurschip of cure lady, 

As now y$ custome comunly.’ 

One of hem swore hys othe 

That he ne wide, for lefe ne lothc, would 

Ilalew more at the none 

Than hyt was wnt to be done ; wont 

Ne he ne shuldc, for cure lady, 

But wyrche forthe the day holy, wholty 

Dowun he smote hys mattok, Down 

And fyi hym^self, dede os a stok, dead 


(/S^. IL 51^39-) 

This book, so full of stories and illustrations of 

social life, was brought within the reach of a wider 

public when it was re-edited by Dr Fumivall for 

the Early English Text Society in two parts in 

190J-03. 


whole 
noofi — rung 

went 

did^deed 


Lyrics, 


Meanwhile lyric pocir)', both secular and 
religious, was springing up. The famous ‘Sunicr 
is i«cumen in,* written about the middle of the 
thirteenth ccntur>% and reproduced on page 43 in 
reduced facsimile from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, owes some of its icputation to the fact 
that the music also has been preserved, and is said 
to be the earliest of English authorship in existence ; 
but the words are pretty enough in themselves : 

Sumer is i-cumcn in, 

Lhude sing cuccu ; 

Groweth sede and blowelh mede 
And springeth the wdc nu. 

Sing cuccu, cuccu. 

Awe bletctli after loinb, 

Lhoiith after calve cu i 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth; 

Murie sing, cuccu. 

Cuccu, cuccu f 
Wei singes thu. cuccu, 

Ne swik thu naver nu ; 

Sing cuccu nu. 

Sing cuccu, cuccu. 

Sing cuccu nu. 

I StATi*— harbour* xmongvl the fern. 

Equally pretty, if not quite so well known, is this 
spring song, written in the reign of Edward I. : 


come 

Loudly 

wood now 

Fv»e 

Lowelh^^ow 

I 


ceoM — never 


lenten ys come with love to loune, 
With blosmen and with briddes roune, 
That al this blissc bryngcih ; 
Dayes-eyes in this dales. 

Notes sucte of nyhtegales, 

Uch foul song singeth. 

The thrcstelcock him ihretcth 00, 
A-way is huere wynter wo, 

When wodcrovc springeth ; 

This foules singeth ferly fele, 

And wlyteth on heure wynter wcic, 
That al the wode ryngcih. 


Spring U 
birds' wliupcring 

D«u»ies— these 

Each fowl 
ever 
her 
woodnifT 
woodrously much 
loathe 


Here again is a charming love-song of the same 
date : 

BIou, northeme wynd, 

Send thou me my suctyng, 

Blou, northeme wynd, blou, blou« blou. 


Ichot a burde in boure bryht, 
That fully semly is on syht, 
Menskful maiden of myht, 
feir and fre to fonde ; 

In al this wurhliche won, 

A burde of blod and of bon 
Nevery^te y nuste non 
lussoroore in londe. 

Dlou, 


I knew 
Noble 


he knew 
pleasanter 


Prettiest of all, perhaps, is this 
Alison : ’ 


love-song ‘To 


Bytuene Mershc and Averil 
When spray biginneth to springe. 

The lutel foul bath hire wyl 
On byre lud to synge ; to her Uoguage 


4^ 


Lyrics 


Iih YMiC in lovclunj^ingc 

VoT senilnkc^t of alle Oiyngc* faiiest 

lie triA)* me bli^>e brinjjc. 

Ichf^m in hire Uiumlonn. 1 At her di^^^iiion 

An l.cmly hA|> ichnhbc y henl RtACiom cKai.c* I ve taken 
Ich »l Tfcmi hovcnc il is me M:nl I 

I'rntn ^\lv wymmcii mi love is lent 
An<l lyht on Aly^ovin. 


Tho stotl on oUl stoc thar bi«sidc 
Thar tho ule song hire title, 

Anti was mid ivi al bi-growc, overgrown with ivy 

Hit was iharc ule carding-stowe. 6 

> Sometimes soft, At other* hard. ^ And let out all that evil 
mood. » ll^e wor^t of all they knew. « SlioKlcd with gra.** and 
green sedge. ® The sound seemed more like that of harp and pipe 
than not. more as if *p<d from harp of pipe than from a throat. 
* It was the dwelUiig'place of the owt 


Nihics when y wcmic ami wake, I 

Fc.r lhi myn won^cs waxeth won ; B«ause— cheeks 

l.cvc<b, al for thine sake Lady 

l.ongin^e is y-lenf me on. 

In world nis non so wyter mon 
That al hire bounte telle con ; 

Hire swyrc is whilttirc then the swon, n«ck 

An<l feyre-'t may in loun. 

An bendy, kc. 

Some of the religious lyrics arc no less musical 
than these snatches wc have quoted, and with the 
music they combine that vivid sense of the short- 
ness of life, of the joys of heaven and *thc strongc 
pine of belle/ and of the sweetness of the love of 
Christ, which, amid all its legendary excrescences, 
gives such reality to medieval religious literature. 
Secular and religious alike, the best of the few 
thirteenth-century lyrics that have come down to 
us strike a note that is only heard again twice in 
English literature— in Elizabethan times and, with 
a difference, in the nineteenth century. 

The Owl nnd Ibe MRbtlnsAle» written about the 
middle of the century, is attributed to a Master 
Nichobas of Guildford, who is mentioned in it. The 
form of the poem is that of a * strife* or contention 
between the two birds, and the opening lines (text 
from Specimtfts of Early Efiglish ; cd. R. Morris, 
1885) which give the local colour are perhaps the 
prettiest of the poem (edited by Wells, 1907, and by 
Atkins, 1922; E.E.T.S. edition I935\ 


Ich was in one sutnerc dale, 

In one swilhc di^lc hale, vtry Kcret nook 

I herde ich holdc gretc talc uik 

An ule and one ni^^^tingalc. owl 

That plait was stif nml stare an<l strong, contention 
Sum wile softe, and lud among, t 

And aithcr ^^n other swal, twelleJ 

And let that vulc mode ut al. 9 

And either scidc of othcrcs custc chamcier 

That airc worstc that hi w*U9te ; 3 


And hurc and hurc of othcrcs songc 
Hi hcoldc plaiding swilhc strongc. 

The nightingale bi-gon the s|)eche. 
In one humc of one bcche ; 


now «nd •Rain 
They 


comer 


And sat up one vaire bo,^hc, 

Thar were abate blosmc i no/hc, 

In ore waste thicke h^ge, 

I-mcind mid spire and grene segge. 
Heo was the gladur vor the rise, 
And song a vcic cunne wise : 

Bet thughtc the drem that he >verc 
or h.irpc and pipe, than he ncrc, 
Bel thughtc that he were i-shotc 
Of harpe and pipe than of throte. 


fair bough 
enough 
one 

4 

Sho— branch 
very clever manner 


5 


Chronicles and Romances^ 

Shortly after 1297 a Metrical Chronicle was 
written in Gloucestershire dialect by a monk 
named Robert, who probably lived at Gloucester, 
and who, after the usual preliminary' sketch of 
history' from the earliest times (borrowed chiefly 
from Henry of Huntingdon and William of 
Malmesbury ), gives an account of his own limes, 
which now and again has the vivid touch of an 
eye-witness, or one who had mixed with eye- 
witnesses. Thus Robert describes the darkness 
which extended for thirty miles during the battle 
of Evesham, and he gives this spirited account of a 
scene in the streets of Gloucester : 

A freinss knight was aI Gloucctre the sserreve ihorti the 
king, 

Sir Maci <ie Besilc And constAhle also. 

The barons it bispeke, that it wa.s noght wcl ido \ 

Ac aghc the jwurvcancc, vor hii nolde Frenss man non. 
An-other sserreve hii made ihoni commun conseil cchon 
A knight of the contreie. Sir William Traci, 

And of thulkc |x>cr dene pultc out Sir Maci. 

Ac Sir William ssirc huld in a monenday 
Sir Maci com i armcil, as mani man isay, 

With i>oer isend fram the court, i- armed wcl inou, 

And cvcnc as the ssirc sal to the touncs endc him drou. 
llii alighic w ith draw*c suerd with macis manion. 

And with mani an hard stroc rumctlc hor wey anon. 

Vort hii come up to the dcis and the sserreve voste 
Bi the top hii hente anon and to the groundc him caste, 
And harlcdc him vorth villichc with mani stroc among. 

In a foul ploddc in the stret sutthc me him slong. 

And ome on him mid hor hors and dcfoulcfle him voste, 
And bihinde a squier sutthc villichc hii him caste, 

And to (he castel him ladde thoru out the toun, 

That rcuthc it was vor to se, and caste him in prison. 

Tho the tithings her of com to the baronic 
Hii thoghte in time amendi suich vileinie. 

(Lines tio6t-tto8i.) 

A French knight w'os at Gloucester, made sheriff by the 
king, 

Sir Macy de Besilc, and constable also. 

The barons spoke against it that it was not well i-do, 

So they made provision, for they would Frenchman none. 
Another sheriff made they by consent of every one, 

A knight of (he country. Sir William Traci, 

And from that same power clean pulled out Sir Maci. 

As Sir William held shire upon a Monday 

Sir Maci came all armed, as many men l-$ay [saw], 

With a power sent from the court, armed w*ell enough, 
And even as the shire tat to the town's end him drew. 
They lighted down with drawn sword, with maces many 
a one. 

And with many a hard stroke made room and way anon. 




0 • cc^icue- a<ri 


nicai-ZtcpeTjUi^- 
0 — no n yutenO 


TR^ arA ^Btngp 


X cu'^Iluc tterts^otidu'fierl 
3 — fluii <a{jquqp fg mmuto 


cUcatnu 


Qui capiiuui Mmiuiuos 
» iupi>Ucio 
vile doiui» 
ti tecum coronal 
an cell M>lio 

(Behold, Chrisiian, what condcicenuon ! The hu&bandman from 
heaven, (or the lault of the vine, not sparing HU Son, oiTcreU him 
lo the deMruciion of deaih, and He rolorct ihe half*pcri$hed 
pTUOoers from punUhment to life, and crownt them wjih him In the 
throaie of heaven.] 

The eleven Lalin linea in ihe right*hand lower comer in a stnallee 
hand are duecliena for the tinging of the * rota* or rouniL 


^ Thu tong or round (rom ihe MS. an the BriiUh Muteum U tct to 
ntuic for tax voleea^the oldett thing of the kirad— and it in a hand 
of about IZ 454 The EnglUh lext u given on page at* The inter* 
linear Latin U a hymn in the tame rhythm, and runt thua, with 
the addiiion of tiopt : 

Pertpice, chritticola, 
quedigraacio t 
celilut agricola 
pro uaiU iiacaOf 
hlao 

non parcent, espoauit 
morcit eaacio; 


Forth they came up to the dais, and the sheriff fast 
By the bead they seized anon and 10 the ^^ound him ca^t. 
And hurled him forth vilely v'iih many a stroke among. 

In a foul puddle in the street they afterwards him slung, 
And ran on him with horses and hefoulc<! him fast 
And behind a squire next vilely they him cast. 

And 10 the castle led him throughout all the town, 

That ruth it was for to sec, and 
cast him in prison. 

When the tidings hereof came X . H 'W 

to the barony ^ 

They thought in timeihcy should * B k - 

amend such \illainy. ^ 


attributed bv it'> fir*'t cdiicir. >»tr \ tn 

I homas Kvmour c»f I.ji ilihiuru* or h-.ifi uKi :• j.ri- 
\Mck ri. I28 o\ ar>d not without s:u« «• t, M r 

Chroniileof Robert Mannyng lucniioti ruad** "i 
in connection with Kreddoune .ind >t rhoni.i' , .mo 
the refcTCnre, with i!> mention of the hr<^ liM 

in which the story is written, nui^ht well as 


It must be allowed that 
even episodes like this are 
better as history than as 
poetr)% and Robert of Glou* 
cester's Chronicle is not easy 
to read for more than a few 
pages. The slightly later 
Chronicle of Robert Man* 
nyng, the author of the 
Hdfuilyfig Symtfy is even 
less valuable, being mainly 
founded on Wace's version 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and, save in the pleasant 
preface on the need of books 
in the English language, is 
of no originality, literary or 
historical. The Hafuilyug 
Synne by its abundance of 
anecdotes gives a real pic* 
turc of the time, while the 
Chronicle, which professes 
lo be history, is entirely 
fictitious, and dull as well. 

To the thirteenth centur>' 
belong, besides the w'orks 
at which we have already 
looked, at least three impor- 
tant romances, J’/r Tristr^m^ 
Havtloky and Horny in all 
of which a tradition at one 
time British or English 
seems to have come back 
to its original home after 
being developed on foreign 
soil or in a foreign tongue. 
As IS well known, the 
romance of air Trincrem was 


vA' -:' 

r'i' - 7 . 

Rcduc«d fACsimile from tht HftfUian MSS. 97 $.^ 
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lias been supposed, to an earlier Scollish text of 
ubich the cManl> cr 5 ion is a souihcrniscd transcript. 
I'nforiun.Htcly* a liuiidrcd years earlier, the German 
\crsion by (ioitfricd of Sirasbur^' had also ascribed 
the authorship of the plot to a Thomas, and this 
Tliomas could not possibly be Thomas of Ercil- 
dounc. It is possible, of course, that the Thomas 
mentioned in the Gern^an version and Thomas of 
Ercildounc both handled the slor>' ; but it is pos- 
sible also that the fame of the prophecies of the 
Scottish Thomas led to the work of bis unknown 
namesake being ascribed to him, and in the 
absence of any other Scottish work of this kind 
until many years later, this second theory seems 
the more credible of the two. The slor>% whoever 
wrote it, is told not without some skill, though 
with its full share of the surplusage by which so 
many of the later romances arc damaged. As a 
specimen of its style and metre we may take the 
lines which tell how the famous love-potion mixed 
by Vscult's mother, and entrusted to the maiden 
Brengwain to cement the love of Yseull and King 
Mark, was unwittingly shared by YscuU and Tris- 
tram, to their undoing : 


Her ino<lcr al>out was blithe, 

And tok a drink of 
That love wald kit he ; 

And tok it Brengwain (he bri^'>(t, 
To think : 

* At er spouseing a*ni^At 
Oit ^(ark and hir to drink.* 


mother 
would U)ow 


her 


Yaunde bri^ 4 t of he we 
Is fer out in the sc. 

A winde o^in hem blewc, 
That sail no (her l>e, 

So rewe (he kni^^tes (rewe, 
TrUtrem, so rewe he. 

Ever AS thai com ncwe~ 
He on ox^in hem thre — 
Oret swink. 

Swete Ysonde, (he fre, 
Asked Bringvvain a drink. 


ogairui them 
rowed 


t 

OreAt labour (was it) 
fMble 


The coupe was richcli wrou^At ; 
Of gold it was, the pin ; 

In al the warld nas nought 
Swiche drinkc os ther was in. 
Brengwain was wrong bi -thought, 
To that drink sche gan win 
And swetc Ysondc it bi-tatt^M ; 
Sche bad Tristrem bigin, 

To say. 

Her love mi^At no man twin 
Til her ending-day. 


cup 

9 


got a wrong Idea 
make ber way 
give to 

3 

Thtir^f under 


An hounde ther was biside 
That was y-cleped Hodain ; 
The coupe he licked that tide 
Tho doun it sett Bringwain ; 
Thai loved al in lithe 
And iher-of were thai fain ; 
To'gider thai gun abide 
In joie and ek in pain, 

For thought ; 


called 

Then, When 
all cogeiher 


In ivc) time, to sain, evil— toiay 

The drink was y-wrouf^t. 

{Str J rutrtm ; «d. C. P. M 'Neill, ScouUb 
Text Society, i8S6, 11 . 1644*1683.) 

1 One against them three— that is, he rowed continuously, while 
they took lurniw A pin placed in the cup to measure the amount 
drunk, r 71 »at is, to drink ; the 7 b /•»/ 'is a mere expletive, 
n^dier discusses tlie problem of atiihorship in Lt RctntiH 

Tri$(,in /ar (SociCtddet Ancicns Tcxies Fran^ais, 190S-C5X 


The Lay of iinvciok she linne recounts the story 
of a king*s son of one countr>' and a king^s 
daughter of another, each of them kept out of 
their rights by wicked guardians ; of the hap which 
brings them together, and the might with which 
the king's son wins back both his own kingdom 
and his wife’s. The fisherman Grim who was 
bidden to kill Havciok of Denmark brings him 
to England, and himself becomes the founder of 
Grimsby. Havelok wanders to Lincoln, and senses 
in the kitchen of the Earl Godrich of Cornwall, who 
is anxious to be rid of his ward Goldburgh, whose 
kingdom he enjoys. But her father had bidden 
the Earl marr)* Goldburgh to the handsomest and 
strongest man he could find, and when the kitchen- 
lad Havelok performs wonderful feats of strength, 
he insists on Goldburgh marr)Tng him in order to 
get her out -of tho way. Not unnaturally Gold- 
burgh is ver)* angry, and this is how she is 


reassured : 

On the nith, als GoKdeborw lay, night— 9s 

Sory and sorwful was she ay, 

For she wende she were bi-swike, deceived 

That she were ^^ven un-kyndclike. 1 

O nith saw she ther-inne a lith, light 

A swiihe fayr, a swithc bryth, eiccedingly 

Al so brith, ai so shir, clear 

So it were a blase of fir. fire 

She lokcilc north, and ek south. 

And saw it comcn ut of his mouth out 

That lay hi hire in the bed : 

No ferlike thou she were adred, « 

Thouthe she, * Wat may this bi-mene I Thought 
He beth heyman yet, als y wene, nobleman 

He beth heyman er he be ded : * U 

On hise shuldre, of gold red 

She saw a swithc noble eroiz \ aou 

Of an angel she hercle a voys x voice 

* Goldeborw, Int thi sorwe be, 

For Havelok, that haveth spuset the, espoused 
[Is] kinges sone, and kinges eyr, heir 

That bikenneth that eroiz so fayr* betokens 


It bikenneth more, that he sha] 

Denemark haven and Englond al \ 

He shal ben king strong and stark 
Of Engelond and Denemark ; 

Thai shalt thu wit thine eyxie sen, 

And tho shalt quen and levedi ben/ Udy 

( 74 / NtttHM iki D<im 4 : ed. W. W. Skeai, 

B.E.T.S., iSSa, 1909, aod 1915, It 1*47-1974.) 

* Given (that is, in marriage) uimalurally. 8 No wonder though 
she were afraid. 

» 

Havelok takes Goldburgh to Grimsby, and by 
the help of Grimes sons and another faithful friend, 
Ubbe, he recovers Denmark and puts the usurper 
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to a cruel death. Then he wins England from Earl 
Godrich, and he and Goldburgh live there happily, 
leaving Denmark to Ubbe. The story is told 
rapidly and well, and is doubtless founded on old 
English legend, the memor>' of which is still pre- 
setted in the ancient seal of Grimsby, which shows 
^Gr>*em/ with sword and shield, and little figures 
of ‘Habloc* and ‘Goldeburgh’ on either side of 
him. 

Klnc norn is also a good stor>% not unlike 
Havtlok^ and well told ; but it is less simple and 
more conventional. It has come down to us in 


Hco fulde hire horn with wyn, 
And dronk to the pilcgr>‘m ; 
ilco sede, ^ Drink thi fullc. 
And sutthc tho me telle, 

If thu evre 

Mom under wude life.’ 

Horn dronk of horn a Mundc, 
And threu the ring to grundc, 
The quen ^’cdc to bure 
With hire maidenes fourc. 

Tho fond heo what heo woldc, 
A ring i-grnven of goldc 
That Horn of hiuc haddc ; 


Acted he 
a whife 
I 

Aent 10 her boA«r 


three manuscripts, and >vhereas in two of these 
Horn’s father is called King Murrys in the third his 
name is Allof. The * Saracens’ slay Allof; and 
though they will not kill Horn because of his 
beauty, they set him adrift in a boat with twelve 
companions. The boat carries them to Wesier- 
nesse, and there Horn wins the love of Rymenhild, 
the king^s daughter. His secret is betrayed to her 
father by his false friend Fikenhild, and he sets off 
in search of adventures, receiving from Rymenhild 
a magic ring. He returns, disguised as a pilgrim, 
just as Rymenhild is about to be married to a King 
Modi. Here is the scene when Horn makes himself 
known to her as she is offering wine to the guests ; 

Horn sat upon the grunde, 

Id thi^c 4 te he was i-bunde, bound, wr ap pe d 


He sede 'Quen, so hende, gentle 

To Die-ward Ihu wende, 

Thugef us with the furste, 

The be^eres beoth of thurste.' 

Hure hom heo leide adun, the 

And fulde him of a brun, Aited from a bro«*n jug 
His bolle of a galun, bowl that held a gallon 

For heo wende he were a glotouD, the 

He seide, ‘ Have (his cuppe, 

And this thing [?] (her uppe : 

Ne ihc nevre, so ihc wene, I 

Beggere that were so kene.’ 

Hom tok hit his ifere, i 

And sede * Quen, so dere, 

Wyn nelle ihc muche ne litc 1 wiU not 

Bute of cuppe white. 

Thu wenest I beo a beggere, 

And ihc am a fissere, fisher 

Wei feor i-come bi este 9 

For fissen at thi feste ; 

Mi net lith her-bi-honde, hard by 

Bi a wcl fair stronde. 

Hit hath i-leie there 
Fnlle sevc yere. 

Ihc am bconie to loke 


Sore hure dra<lde 

That Hom i-slerve were. killed 

1 Took it from hia companion (love). ^ Come ver>* far from the 
£a 5I to tinh ai thy feast. » Thai is, to the bottom of the cup. 

Ktng H^rn was published by the E.E.T.S. in t86/i and toot. 
In tpoi also appeared a critical edition by Jos. Hall. 

After Horn has won his bride he leaves her 
again to recover his kingdom, and in his absence 
Fikenhild plots against him, causing a repetition 
in the story which is rather a blot on it. 

Miraclc.Plays and the Cursor Miindi. 

Reference has already been made (page 34) to 
the first miracle-plays acted in England. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth centur>- a great change 
had come over these representations, but of the 
gradual stages by which it must have developed 
we know very little. The dramatic poem of the 
HarrowiDR of Bril, which is thought by some critics 
to be as early as the reign of Henry ill., is the 
only extant remnant of this period when the plays 
had begun to be written in English, and were still 
of such a character that they might be acted in 
church. It contains some two hundred and forty 
lines, and begins with a prologue, whose opening — 

AI 16 herkneth to me nou, 

A strif wil I tellen you, 

Of Jesu and of Satan — 

makes it uncertain whether it should be regarded 
only as a poem intended for recitation or as really 
dramatic. But the speeches which follow, spoken 
by Christ and SaUn, Hell’s Porter, Adam, Eve, 
Abraham, David, John Baptist, and Moses, form a 
perfect little play ; and their beauty and directness 
may be well illustrated by the opening colloquy, 
which is here given as printed in the appendix to 
English Miracle-Plays, Moralities, and Interludes, 
edited by A. W. Pollard (seventh ed. 1923) : 


Ef ent fiss hit toke. 

Ihc am income to fisse : 

Drink to me of disse, dUb, bowl 

Drink to Hom of home : 

Feor ihc am i-ome.* jouroeyed 

Rymenhilde him gan bihelde, 

Hire heorte bigan to chclde, jrow cM 

Ne knea heo no/dt hU fi&sing, 

Ne Hom hymsclve nothing : 

Ac wunder hire gan tbinke* 

Whi he bad to Hom drinke. 


Dominus. Hardi gat^ have I gon, ’w^y* 

Sorewes sufired mani on ; one 

Thritti winter and thriddc half^er i 

Have I woned in londe her# dwelt 

Almost is so michel gan, much sone 

Sitben I bicam first man ; 

Ich have sithen tholed and wist tulTercd 

Hot and cold, hunger and thrist : tbim 

Man hath don me shame inch. enough 

With word and dede in here woh 5 
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I hey look— CAUie 
hand'— 

Condem n e«l — cro'-^ 
c<rtft4nly 

dearly paid for 
be I i« V ed'l — noi 


will not 
out of— pain 

there 

I-adW'C 


Ho iioiticn inc withuulen vikc, 

Bouiulcn mm hondcn to mi lokc ; 

]\k iK-trn me, that I rati <m l>lo<lc, 

Pem ion nic lo dc^c on rode ; 

For A darned sinno, fid iwi-;, 

Ich have itiolcd al ihi^. 

Arlani, thou havl derc abohl* 

1 hat llioii Icvcdcst me n<iht ; 

Adam, thou havc3»t alndit sore 
And 1 nil sufTre that na more ; 

I ^hal the t>ritigc of hc)lc pine, 

And with the alk mine. 

.S(7/itft. Who is that icU here ihore? 

I eh him rc<le spoke na more, 

For he inai so miclicd do, 

That he shal us comC to, 

For to t»cn ourc fere 
And fonden hou we picicn here. 

Dominut. Wost thou never, what ich am? 
Almost the thrhidc Nvinlcr is gan, 

That thou ha vest fondetl me 
For to knowc, %vhat I lx ; 

Sinne found thou never nan 
In me, as in other man ; 

Anil thou shalt witc well to dai| 

That mine will I have atvei, 

Whan thou bile vest a I thin one, 

Thanne miht thou greie and gronc. 

Saftiu^ Par ma fei 1 ich hokl^ mine 
A]I6 tho, that txn herdnne ; 

Kesoun will I tcll6 the, 

Thcr ^{*cn miht thou noht lx. 

Whoso biggeth ani thing. 

It is his an<l his ofspring. 

A<]am hungri cam me to, 

Manrcilc dido I him me do; 

For on appci ich ^f him, 

Jle is min and a1 his kin. 

jDontiftus, Satanas, it wes min. 

The appet. that thou ^vest him, 

The appci and the appci dre 
Bothc were maked thourh me. 

How mihicst thou on ani wise 
Of other mannes thing make marchandisc? 
Sithen he wes \xihK with min, 

With rcsoun wll ich haven him. 

^ Thirty-two and a half y«an. 


companion 
6nd, prove 


tried 


relin<|ui'hcst 
weep 
By my faith ! 


buyeth 


Homage 


Dialogue like this gives us the best idea we can 
attain of such a play of the Kcsurrection as^ accord* 
ing to the HamUyng Synm {snpray page 41), might 
lawfully be acted by a priest in church to teach 
the unlearned. But in the same passage Mannyng 
mentions, though only to reprobate, the acting of 
plays *in weyes or grcncs,* and this removal from 
the church and its precincts speedily altered their 
character. In every important English town at 
this period there were guilds of the different trades 
or crafts, with objects partly religious, partly secular, 
and these guilds during the fourteenth century 
took the acting of the miracle-plays very largely 
into their own hands. In 1311 the Council of 
Vienne enjoined the strict observance of the 
festival of Corpus Christ!, and in many to>vns this 
day, or in some instances its eve, was selected by 
the guilds for the annual performances of their 


plays, though in other towns these were given 
at Whitsuntide. Both Whitsuntide and Corpus 
Christi, which falls on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday, although movable feasts, always come 
within a few weeks of the longest day, and as the 
plays began between four and five in the morning, 
there was time enough before sunset for a series 
of performances of what seems to us enormous 
length. These Corpus Christi and Whitsuntide 
representations were thus restricted to no single 
subject, such as the Nativity or the Resurrection, 
but embraced ‘matter from the beginning of the 
world* to the Day of Judgment. Their rise into 
importance during the fourteenth century is thus 
closely connected with the popularity of the great 
narrative poem on the same subject, the 4 'umor 
Mandi. so called by its unknown author because 
it 'runs over* the world’s history'. In some manu- 
scripts this poem extends to nearly thirty thousand 
lines, and it groups its subject under 'seven ages,’ 
the first ending with the Flood, the second with 
Babel, the third with the death of Saul, the fourth 
with the Captivity of Judah, the fifth with the 
preaching of John the Baptist. The sixth age 
begins with the Baptism of Christ, and extends to 
the Finding of the Cross by the Empress Helena ; 
the seventh and last is taken with a bound to the 
Day of Judgment. The main sources from which 
this long poem was compiled are the Bible, some- 
times directly*, sometimes as its story is retold in 
the Historia Scholastica of Petrus Comestor {written 
1175)1 apocry'phal Gospels, the Chnsttnu 
Amour or Cormen de Cr^atiom Mundi of Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, and the Golden 
Legend of Jacobus de Vomginc. It is thus a 
storehouse of medieval legend as well as of biblical 
history, and its popularity was very great. The 
Cursor was edited for the Early English Text 
Society by Dr Richard Morris in four diflerent ver- 
sions, with the aid of six other manuscripts, and 
seems to have been the first English book which 
was copied and recopied again and again. Writing 
in Northumbria, probably about 1320, the author 
prefaces his poem with a prologue of two hundred 
and seventy lines, in which he notes how eager 
men were in his day to read 'rimes’ and 'gestes,* 
the romances of Alexander and Julius Cmsar, of 
Greece and Troy, of Brut who conquered England, 
of King Arthur, Gawain and Kay, of Tristram and 
Isoude, and of the wars of Charlemagne and 
Roland with the Saracens. His own aim is to 
sing of the Blessed Virgin, and he will therefore 
‘ run over ’ all the events which led to the Incarna- 
tion, 'and tell sum gestes principalc.’ Lastly, after 
summarising the contents of his book, he proceeds 
(11 232-248), like other writers of his day, to 
justify himself for WTiting in English : 

This ilkd bokc is translate 

In*to IngUs toDge to rede 

For the love of Inglis lede, 

Inglis lede of IngeUnd. 

For the commun (o undetstaode 
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French^ rimes here I rede 

Comm Lin ely in ilka slede, in every pWe 

TTial mast ys worth for Frenchc man mo>t 

Ouat is for him na Frenchc can? %Mjai-;Wnows 
Jr. - , , . . no rrenco 

Of Ingelande the nacioun 

Ys Inglis man thar in commoun. 

The speche that man with mast may specie, 

Mast thar*wit to Speke war nede ; iherewiih 

Selden was for ani chance 

Praised Inglis tong in France ; 

Give we ilkan thare langagc* each one 

Me think we do tham non outrage. 

One of the most interesting sections of the Cursor 
Mundiy and the one which hitherto has defied all 
attempts to trace it to its source, is the mythical 
history of the Cross on which Christ died. The 
quotation which must ser\'c as our chief specimen 
of the poem relates to its finding (‘ invention’) by 
the Empress Helena, and joins on in a curious 
way to Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice — the 
Jew who guides the Empress to the place where 
the three crosses arc found being the prototype 
of Shylock, and giving up his secret to save himself 
from the punishment pronounced on him for having 
sought to enforce his bond for a pound of fiesh 
from a Christian : 


Son quen thai had thair praier maked, Som wb«o 
The erth al under thaim it quaked, 

Than said the Juu, that all it herd, 

* Christ \ thou cs sauver of all this werld ! * 

Of he kest al to his serk Off he mi— durt 

To mak him nemel til his werk. nimble to 

Sithen he nam a spad In hand, Then— txiok 

Lang he delf, hot noght he fand ; digged 

Quen he right dope had dolven thare, 

1 hope tuenti fote or mare, I reckon ao feet or more 
He fuid tua crosses and that ilk, i 

Bot yeit ne wist thai quilk was quilk, 

The quilk mogh. be the lauerd tre 
And quilk it moght the theves be. 

Wit mikel joi and mikel gle 
Unto the tun bar thai thaa tre, 

'fhar war thai don aU in mide place, 

For to abide ur lauerd grace. 

Abute the time o middai or mar, 

A ded man bodi forth thai bar ; 

Sant Eline mad hir praier thar. 

And sua did all the folk was thar, 

That Crist suld tham sum-quat scau, somewhat show 
Mis aun dere tre to knau. own 

With aither tre the cors on*ran, s 

Bot allwais lai it still as stan ; etone 

The thred thai toched til his hide, thick— skin 

And up he ras wit-uten bide, roec without delay 
And $pak wit a blitliful voice, with 

The tre thus hailsand o the croice. hailing— cross 

{Cmrt^r I ed. R. Morris, ia77-9e, 

^ That same— i.e. the Iruo one. * They approached the oorpec 
with either uee. 
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The Cursor Mundi rises to no great height 
of poetry, but throughout its enormous length 
It maintains a steady level which commands ad* 


miration, and its popularity, as has alreadv been 
noted, was ver>' great. Partly no doubt through 
its influence the ry^Ucat nilnirlr*|»ln>K came 
rapidly into favour during the fourteenth century, 
more especially in the north of England, u lcere the 
Cursor was best known. The York cycle as we 
now have it is made up of no fewer than forty- 
eight dificrent plays, of which one to six deal with 
the Creation and Fall ; seven to eleven with tlie 
Murder of Abel, the Flood, the Sacrifice of Is;iac, 
and the Exodus ; twelve to nineteen with the 
Prophecies of Christ’s Advent and the incidents 
of the Nativity ; twenty to twenty-four with some 
of the chief events of His ministr>’ ; twenty-five to 
thirty-six with the Passion ; thirty-seven to forty- 
four with the Harrowing of Hell, Resurrection, the 
appearance of Christ to His disciples, the Ascen- 
sion and Gift of the Holy Spirit ; forty-five to 
forty-seven with the death of the Blessed \'irgin, 
her appearance to St Thomas, Assumption, and 
Coronation ; and the forty -eighth with the Day ol 
Judgment. In other cycles some incidents were 
added and others omitted, but the general sequence 
of the plays was much the same, and there can 
be no doubt that at the outset their intention wasi 
wholly didactic and religious, and that they must 
have contributed not a little to the instruction^* 
of the ignorant Their final development in the 
fifteenth century' will be touched on again ; but it 
is clear from Chaucer’s allusions that long before 
his day the dramatists had sought to relieve (he 
'strain on the spectators by the introduction ol 
humorous incidents, the quarrel of Noah and his 
; wife when the time came to go into the ark being 
already a stock scene, while the ranting of Pilate 
and Herod was also a well-established convention. 
Wc know, moreover, that at York before 1 378 the 
management of the different plays was already 
divided out between the different crafts, and it is 
probable that the allusions to the method of re- 
presentation which have been gleaned from later 
records apply equally well to these fourteenth- 
century performances. As early as Lent, wc arc 
told, the * moste connyng discrete and able players ’ 
the city could furnish were selected, ^all other 
insufliciant personnes, either in connyng, voice or 
personne,’ being sternly * discharged, ammoved 
and avoided.’ A first rehearsal would be held in 
Easter w*cek, a second in Whitsun week, and at 
both those the players would be refreshed with 
bread and ale — this and other expenses being 
defrayed by a lev>% varying from a penny to four- 
pence, on every member of the guild. No player 
was allowed to take more than two parts, and he 
would receive for his services, according to his 
ability and the parts he played, sums varying from 
fourpence to four shillings, the latter amount being 
worth about ^2, los. of modem money. The 
dresses in which these players were attired were 
more magnificent than appropriate. Wc hear of 
Herod wearing a blue satin gow*n with a helmet 
gilded and silvered, of Pilate in a green robe, of 
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Jijcias in yellow; while the player who look the 
part of Chri>l wore a coat of while sheepskin 
and red sandaK. The sia^o or ‘pageants’ on 
which the performances look place arc described 
as high ‘scaffolds, willi two rotnns, a higher and 
a lower, upon four wheels.’ In the lower the 
players apparelled themselves ; in the higher which 
was open at the lop, they played. On the morning 
of the performance each pageant would be rolled 
out of its shed and dragged in its turn to the 
first of the ‘stations’ at which the plays were 
acted. I hc first performance over the pageant 
would be dragged through the slrccls to the 
second station, and then the play repeated. At 
York each play was performed twelve times, and 
occasionally oftencr, the choice of the stopping- 
places or stations being determined by the liberality 
of the owners of the adjacent houses. These con- 
tributions were much needed, for the cost of the 
plays fell heavily on the guilds ; five or six of them 
had sometimes to club together to produce a single 
pageant, while the sharing of the expenses led to 
frequent disputes. In a few eases the reason for 
the assignment of a play to a p;irhcular guild 
is obvious ; thus the Shipwrights or Fishmongers 
commonly interested themselves in Noah and the 
Flood, w hile the Goldsmiths and Goldbeaters played 
the Magi. But as a rule the wealth of the guild 
and the cost of the necessary dresses and stage 
properties were the chief considerations. 

Four cycles of miracle-plays have come down to 
us, three connected respectively with York, Wake- 
ficld» and Chester, and a fourth, probably written 
in the East- Midlands, but, by a tradition with very 
little claim to respect, passing under the name of 
Coventry. The York, Wakefield, and Chester 
cycles were probably all in existence by the middle 
of the fourteenth century, though not in the form 
in which we have them. Partly to suit the con- 
venience of the crafts, partly to please the changing 
taste of audiences, plays were from time to time 
added or taken away, or recast in a new form, 
while the scribes of our manuscripts seem fre- 
quently to have depended on imperfect oral 
tradition. It is possible, however, sometimes to 
pick out the older work from its surroundings, and 
we may take the scene between Isaac and his 
sons (for the sake of comparison with the quotation 
already given on page 40 from the Ctfusis) as an 
example of the Wakefield plays in their earliest 
form : 

Isaa<, Com nere, son, and kys me. 

That I may fcylc the smell of the. 

The smell of my son is lyke 

To a fcid with flouris, or hony-bike, hWe 

Where art thou, Esau, my son? 

lacob. Here, fader, and askis yourc benyson. 

The blyssyng my fader gaf to me, 

God of hcven and I gif the ; 

God gif the picnic grete, 

Of wync, of oyll and of whctc ; 

And graunt thi childre all 
To worship the, both grete and small t 


Who-so the l>lys>ys> blysscd be he ; 

Who-50 the waris, \varc<i be he. curse*, eur»«a 

Now has thou my grete blyssyng. 

Love the shall all thync ofspo‘»>g ? 

Co now w'hc<!cr thou has to go. 

/a<ob. Graunt mercy, sir, I will do so. 

[Recedet lacob* 

£jriu. Have, etc, lader. of myn hunt>Tig, 

And gif me sythen your blyssyng. 

Who is that? 

Jisau, I, yourc son 

Esau, bryngis you %'cnyson. 

/saa(. Who was that was right now here, 

And brought me bruct of a dcrc ? bre^ 

I etc well an<l blyssyd hym ; 

And he is blyssyd ich-alj'm. in every limb 

£f<iu. Alas I I may grete and sob. weep 

/sanr. Thou art l>cg>-lcd thnigh Jacob, 

Th:%t is thync awne german brother, thine onirn full brother 
£jau. Have ye kepyd me none other 
Blyssyng then ye set hym one ? 

Isaac. Sich another have I none ; 

Bot God gif the to thyn handband covenanted portion 
The dew of hcven and frule of land ; 

Other then /his can 1 not say. 

Esau. Now, alas and walo-way ! 

May I with that tratourc mete, 

My fadcre dayes shall com w ilh grete, wetping 

And my moders also ; 

May 1 hym mete I shall hym slo. 

\Tk4 TpMmiUy P/njt: re-edlted by George England, 
E.E.T.$., 1 S 97 . Play v. 11. 

The great themes of the miracle-plays, especially 
Christ’s Passion, which is always treated in vivid 
detail, arc handled with medieval familiarity, yet 
not without feeling. But there are no passages in 
which the unknown authors rise sufficiently to the 
dignity of their subject to make detached quota- 
tions helpful. Even the play on the sacrifice of 
Isaac, which more than one of the playwrights 
invests with real pathos, is a little spoilt by 
repetition and prolixity. The lighter side of 
the miracle-plays is more easily illustrated by 
the stock scene of *thc sorrow of Noah and his 
fellowship,’ as Chaucer calls it, when Noah’s wife 
refused to come into the ark. It is best given in 
the Chester cycle, from which, therefore, we here 
quote, though the text, as we have it, represents 
a version probably somewhat later than our period, 
and itself belongs to the end of the sixteenth century. 
As here printed it has been purged of some of the 
corruptions of the Elizabethan scribe : 

Upah. Wif, com in ; why standcs thou there? 

Thou art ever forward, I dar well swere : 

Com in, on Goddes halfe ! time it were, for God*i uVe 
For fere lest that w*e drowne. 

MaalCs Wifi. Yea, sir, sette up your saile, 

And rowe forth with evil haile, wttH ill-luck 

For withouten any faile 

I will not out of this towfte. 

But I have my gossippes everychon, 

One foot further I will not gon ; 

They shall not drowne, by Sante John t 
And I may save ther life. 
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They loven lue full well, by Christe ! 

But thou lettc them in thy chiste, Ark 

EUes rowc no we wher thee lisle. 

And geltc thee a new wife. 

Shem, sonne, lo! thy mother is wrawc. angry 
Forsooth swich another 1 do not knawc. 

Father, I shall feti her in, I trawe f«ich 

Wilhoulcn any faile. 

Mother, my father after thee sende, 

And biddes thee into yonder ship wendc, 

Loke up and see the winde, 

For wc bene ready to saile. 

A*6cVs Wife, Shem, go again to him, I saye, 

I will not come thcrin to daye. 

Com in, wife, in twenty devills way ! 

Or elles stand thcr withoute. 
f/am. Shall we all felt her in ? 

A’mA. Yea, sonnes, in Christs blessing and mine ! 

I wolde you hied you l>etiTnc, 

For of this Hood I double. 

Japket, Mother, we praye you all togeder, — 

For we are here your owne chi Icier, 

Com into the ship for fere of the wedder, 

For his love that you Iwughte. 

A^oah's Wife, That will not I, for all your call, 

But I have my gossippes all. Unle&a 

Shim. In faith, mother, yet you shall. 

Whether thou wilt or not. [ 7'key force her hi, 

Noah. Wcicom, wife, into this bote. 

NoaKs Wife, Have thou that for thy note. head 

[^Strikes him. 

Noah, A ha 1 Mary, this is hote, 

It is good to be still. 

A! children, medhinkes my Iwte removes, moves 

Our tarying here heighly me greves. 

Over the land the watter spredes ; 

God do as he wilL 

Other Relierious Literature. 

BJeluird Kolle of nampole*^ 

Wc shall allude again to the later developments 
of the miracle^plays in the fifteenth century ; but 
even these two short quotations will have helped 
to explain the secret of their rapid popularity, illus- 
trating at once the fidelity with which the dramatists 
followed the Bible narrative, and the freedom with 
which at times, when it seemed permissible, they 
supplied details of a kind to give relief to the 
strained attention of the spectators. Of religious 
literature of a more definite kind there was no 
lack in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Wc must notice some religious poems and a trans- 
lation of the Psalms and Canticles in prose by 
William of Shorcham (near Sevenoaks), who in 
1320 was appointed vicar of Chart Sutton, near 
Leeds (Kent), where he had been a monk ; also the 
Ayenhyu of Inwyt (‘Remorse of Conscience^) of 
Dan (DominusBthe Reverend) Michel of North- 
gate, a monk of St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury', 
who in 1340 translated, under this title, a French 
treatise (/.a Somme cies Vices et des Vertus) written 
^ Morrb edited (1SS3) deny It U \k\^^Prickf 0/ 

Hiuford (1913) &i)d Hubbft/d(c9ft9) his Emendaiio Pi/sc; 
MU* 0 . Hodgson, Minor iPorhi (imX 
4 


by Frcre Lorens in 1279, .'ind uroie <»t a- t.ij 
some sermons, which h.i\ e also conK*<l<»uii u- 
More important than llicsc Kcnti>h ^ .in* 

the scry curious and interesting metric. il •* 

in the Northumbrian dialect, written about 1 >>o. m 
octosyllabic couplets, and as full of stone*' .i> the 
Hiifiiilyug Synuc of Robert of Brunne ; the 

numerous works in English and Latin, in pn‘'C* 
and xerse, of itirlnirU Uoiii*. 'lhi> remarkable 
man was born at Thornton, in Yorkshire, in or 
about 1390; and after being educated at Oxford 
at the expense of a patron, resolved when eighteen 
or nineteen lo become a hermit. Borrowing two 
kirtles, a while .and a gray, from his sister, he made 
himself a temporary habit, and began a solitary life. 
Though half-suspcctcd of insanity, he was allowed 
to preach in a church, and his sermon deeply moved 
his hearers. One of them pro\ ided him with a 
hermit’s cell and dress and the means of support, 
and henceforth his life was passed between the 
raptures of contemplation and devotional riling. 
F*or some time before his death, in 1349, he lived 
at Hampolc, near Doncaster, and it is as Richard 
of Hampolc that he is best known. Besides two 
prose versions, with commentaries, of the Psalms, 
differing considerably from each other, which have 
been attributed to him, Hampolc translated the 
Psalter in prose and parts of Job in verse ; the 
Pricke of Consciencey a rather lifeless poem, in short 
couplets, dealing with the transitoriness of human 
things, and with death and judgment, is no longer 
thought to be bis. His devotional writings in prose 
contain passages of real fcrx'our and beauty ; and 
though an unquestioning believer in the Church as 
he found it, he shows that power of piercing 
through the form to the spirit which brings 
devout mystics of every religion so close to 
each other. The following legend of Divine 
forgiveness transcending all human forms is the 
complement lo its predecessor, in which, though 
all forms had been punctiliously observed, for- 
giveness was withheld for lack of ‘verray con- 
tricioun : ’ 

A scolere al Parcs had done m.iny full synnys, the 
whylkc he hade schamc lo schryfc hym of. At the la.sl 
gret sorowe of herte overcome his schanie, and, wbenc 
he was redy to schryfc hym till the priorc of the Abbay 
of Sayntc Victor, swa mekill contricionc was in his herte, 
syghyngc in his brcsle, sobbtnge in his throtle, that he 
moghtc noghtc bryngc a wordc furthe. Thane the priourc 
said till hyni:‘Caa and wr>’ttc thy synnes.’ He did 
swa and come agaync to the pr>'ourc .and gafe hym that 
he haddc xvrelyn, for yilt he myghte noghtc scho'fe hym 
with mouthe. The priourc saghc the synnys swa grcitc, 
that thurghe Icvc of the scolcre he schewede ihcyme lo 
the abbottc, to hafe conccylc. The abl)Otte tukc that byll 
that thay ware xvrctlyn in, and lukede tharconc. He 
fande na Ihynge vertiyn and said to the priour : ‘What 
may here be reddc, thare noghte es wrctync?’ That 
saghe the pryour and wontlyide grelly and saidc : 
* Wyel ye, that his synns here warre wrelyn and I 
redde lhaym, bol now I sec, that God has sene hys 
contrycyone and forgyfes hym all his synnes.’ This the 
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al.l>.>l an. I th.- i-riouic U-l.lc tlic scolcic, .m.l tic wilh 
Crc! |oyc thankc'l 

{/ u nt^i />«' ' T^^nt.s^s r/ /*i. tr tif 

fi. t». Tcto. K r.s , I--*'. I*,??, p- ?.) 

/•,... I'.r..; j:.-/. .-n-j/r.-ouh-.. M/. X- . y.- .nuiill 

s., I, <..<•<. ^o; - . • . . • .j.-. " >ii.>cl. /'<*v lu.ll l)l‘. 

10,1. «l.- l‘\“r f.Mjuil, 

\Vc >houkl not f.nl to noucc in thih extract 
the ^ini|>lc .mil siraiK^ttfor\NarcU but by no means 
coloinlt^>. prose in wlmh it is written. It has 
all ilto merits whith we can look h>r in plain 
oarraine, ami it would not be easy to timl any- 
thin;' at once so rapid and so full of unatifet ted 
dij^imy till we conic to lyndale's version of the 
(‘.ospeU. A sccoml tpiotation on ' How (“.od comes 
it> His lovers’ shows iliat namj>i>lc could rise <pnic 
naturally to real beauty of style : 

//(»:.• ^v./ to his h/ars atui h<ni* h< som/ tysm /fa 

thnitn fastis, when he cxnoes to his lufr»r>, he gifs 

thrum to t.i'.le how vwete he is : \ arc thai nini fulli 
file he fr.x thniin wemlis vV aK an egle he sprcxlin his 
wengiN \ .il-ovc thaini a!s if he said: • Soin dele 

mni re fele how sw ete I .'un ; Ua if ye w il fele this 
swelcues to the full, IlieN up after me, iV lift you re hertis 
up to me, thar I am siliaiul on mi fader right hand, & 
tharc sal ye he fulfdlid in joic of me. Clixl comes till his 
lufar-^ til c<m»forle thaim ; he partis fra thaim for thai 
suld the mare mcke thaim, & that th.ai suld nnght over- 
mikil pride thaim of the g1a<ldyng th.at thai haf of his 
come. For if tlii spouse ware ni with the, thou wold 
late uver-wele <)f the selfe iV dopicc other : \ if he ware 
ai w ilh the, thou wold retc it to kyndc, iV noght to grace. 
K<»r thi th'»TUgh his grace he comes when he wil, & to 
whaim he wil, and departis when he wil; mi that hiv 
hang ducllyng make him noght marc un wort In, l>ol after 
his <leparlynge [he] Ih; the marc ^cmid & hoghl with 
gel u He luf Cv sighinges teres. 

(* Vork'liUc \Vrit<r* :* R^IU a/ 

cil. C. Horsiniahn, vol. i., 1S95, p. >47.) 

/>«f, fr«>m ; nrr. ere, before i some pan ; siitAnti^ titling : 

tftiy to; tntkf humble ilicmtclvet; coming: ^i, aye, 

ever ; /u//. think ; rttf is la anribute it to nature; Far»iMiy 

therefore : yrrMitf, yearneiJ after ; jealous. 

See ilgdiet by Hope Emily Allen (ig>6), who edited bii Engliiii 
work«(iQ)i), and by G. Hodgion (1926) and F. Comper(i9]Sh 

Later Roiiinnccs* 

In secular literature the chief feature of the Brst 
half of the fourteenth ccntur)S as of the closing years 
of the thirteenth, is the great vogue of the metrical 
romance. We have already spoken of SirTrisirtssty 
Hitveloky and Horst as written before 1300; and 
there arc several others which may have been in 
existence as early as this, though the manuscripts 
in w hich they have come down to us arc much later. 
Of those which appear to be earliest the majority 
arc written in couplets ; but various forms of twelve- 
line stanzas soon became popular, and (he stanza 
of six lines was also used, both forms of stanzas 
appearing (as in the miracle-plays) in combination 
with couplets. The alliterative romances will be 
treated by themselves. Of those in rhyme written 
during the fourteenth century we possess more than 


a score, var^'ing in length from a few* hundred to 
upwards of ten thousand lines apiece. It is im- 
pos!»iblc to discuss them all at length ; they defy 
epitome and arc not ca^^ily represenlcd by extracts, 
nor is a general criticism likely to be vcr>* profitable. 

It is pcrh.ips unfair to say of them that they arc 
the ‘scn>alional novels’ of the fourteenth century, 
but in their use of stock inci<lenls, their lack of 
characterisation, and their low standard of style, 
on their weaker side they do not deserxe to rank 
much higher. The great majority must have been 
translated from the French, though in many eases 
the originals are lost or ha\ c not been printed ; and 
as the romance in France had long ere this lost its 
early freshness, these imitations share the weakness 
of their models. 'Fhree of these romances have 
English heroes, and might be expected, therefore, 
to be racier than the rest. This is certainly true 
of that which celebrates the exploits of KlrUnr^l 
< <rrtr <ir tion* Kithard is depicted as a truculent 
perstm, who orders the slaying of sixty thousand 
Saracens in cold blood, and bursts into a great 
laugh w hen he finds that his cook, unable to comply 
with his demand for |>ork, has scr\ed him with 
picklc<l Saracen instead \ Hut the story is told 
with life and vigour, and the fighting— witness 
this account of the assault on Jaffa — is very 
gcKxl : 

* Az arwes I ’ he cryc<lc, ' make you yarc J * 1. j 

To hern that wyth hym comcn ware. 

• We have,’ he sayde, ‘ lyf hut on : only one life 

Scllc we it, lK»lhc flcsch and l>on, 

For to clcymc our hcryiagc, 

Sloe we (he hountlex full of rage \ 

WIio-Mi doutes for her menace, 

Have he never syght of (joihlcs face! 

Here armiirc no more I nc doutc, 

'rhenne I doo a pylchc-cloulc. eloib 

Thonvgh grace of God in trinitc, 
lliys day men schal the sotlic i-sce H 

Ahher-fyrst on land he Iccp ; 3 

Of A doseyn he made an heep. dozen 

lie gan to cry with voys ful cler, 

Wher be these hcthcnc pawtener, vagabond 

That have the cyte of Jaffc i-take? 

Unw'yvvely I schal you wake. Unwifely, Roughly 

1*0 waraunt that I have ixlo, 

Wesseyl 1 schal drynk you to I 4 

He leyde on ilka syJc r)*ght, each 

And slow the Sftrezyncs aplyght ; tlew— on my faith 

The Sarezyncs fledde and >vcre al mate ; confused 
^With sorwe they ranne out of (he gate. 

In there herte they were so yarwc nimble 

All here yates (hey thought too narwe. gates 

Both wallcs they fledde of the toun, 

On every syde they fclle adoun. 

Some of hem broke tier swere, neck 

Legges and annes, al in fere, 

And ilkon cryede in this manere, ea^ one 

As >0 schal Afterward here : 

* A/a/cart staran nnw arhru 
Lor fermoir toir me mens/ 

This is to sayc in Englys, 

* The Englyshe devyl i-comen is i 
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Yiff he us xnclc we schal deye, 

FJe« we faste out of hys 'veyc.* 

(‘ RjcharJ Coer d« Lion/ II- 67J7-6764, Weber’s 

Mtirual RamnuctSy i 3 io. vol. ii. p. 2O4.) 

I AuJt arme* ? * Heady \ 5 First of ali (text. Al tfu /jmt), 

4 Was^l, I vhall drink your bealth>. 

An earlier account (lines 2503-2570) of a sea-fight 
in which we arc told of the sailors, 

They rowed hard, and sunge thcr-to 
With hevelow and niml>eloo, 

to overtake the enemy, is no less vivid ; and though 
there are some dreary' wastes in the seven thousand 
lines of which it consists, the romance must take 
high rank. ne%lit of llnmptoa is the story' of a 
child sold by his unnatural mother as a slave to the 
Saracens. He wins the affections first of his 
master, King Ermyn, and then of Ermyn’s daughter, 
the fair Josyan. When Josyan becomes a Christian 
out of love for Bevis, her father turns against the 
knight, and there arc numberless thrilling adven- 
tures, Bevis regaining his heritage, boiling the 
usurper in pitch, brimstone, and lead, and then 
setting off on new wars until his son, Sir Mili, is 
crowned King of England, and he himself, his wife 
Josyan, and his horse Arundel enjoy a happy death 
on the same day. <«a>* of Warwick is neither so 
simply conceived nor $0 well told, though its 
popularity in different forms seems to have been 
greater than that of any of its rivals. Guy loves 
Felice, the daughter of his lord, Rohand, Earl of 
Warwick ; but the lady is haughty, and though, at 
the command of an angel, she promises him her 
love when he shall have proved himself worthy of 
it, she insists, even after he has shown his bravery', 
that he shall undertake further adventures ; and 
these lead him far afield. Returning to England, 
Guy, after incidentally slaying a dragon, claims 
and obtains Felice’s hand. But after forty days of 
marriage he bethinks him how he had — 

Slain many a man with hand, 

Burnt and destroyed many a land, 

And all was for woman es love, 

And not for Goddes sake above. 

He journeys to the Holy Land as a palmer, 
fighting now and then when need arises, and on 
his return engaging in single combat with the 
Danish champion, Colbrand. As soon as he has 
killed this giant he resumes his palmer's dress, 
visits his castle mthout declaring himself to 
Felice, and only sends for her at last that she 
may receive his dying breath. Probably the fight 
with Colbrand was the germ of the story, and 
procured its popularity, which is hardly justified 
by the merit of ^e romance as a whole. 

With the Ruhard Catur de Lion three other 
romances have been connected on the ground 
of similarity of style, though there is no strong 
reason for believing in their common authorship. 
These are the Merlin and Arthury King Alis^ 
aumiery and the Seven Sages^ all written in 


rhyming couplets. The first-named giNes .1 full 
and graphic account of the birdi .nu] iMrly 
•idvcniurcs of Merlin ; but the bulk of tin* 
dealing with the wars of Arthur and thu help 
Merlin lends him, is rather dull. The rotnanfc 
of King Alisaunder opens, like the wnh 

a full account of its hero's origin, the rctn. under 
of the poem, a translation of the French Hi'ptt tn 
AUxapuire^ being slightly sltortened. The St 
Sages is mainly interesting as an English wrsion 
of tales of immemorial antiquity, those which the 
wicked Queen tells to persuade her husbaiul of 
his son’s guilt, and the counter-stories by uhiih 
the friendly sages combat her on his behalf, 
being all of Eastern origin. Of the other 
metrical romances, mostly shorter than these, it 
is impossible to mention more than a few of 
the best. Among these arc two on Arthurian 
subjects, VuunPi and G a “vain and Ly beaus Pts- 
conus (i.c. ^ The Fair Unknown ’), IpouiydoHy Etnarl 
(the plot of which resembles that of Chaucer’s 
Man of Lauls Ta/c)y Amis and Amilouns and 
Sir /s umbras. As Ldes these are superior to 
the lengthy mock-historical romances, and they 
arc quite as well told. We have still left un- 
named the romance of 

A squyer of lo>vc <lcgTc 
Th.it loved the kings daughter of llungarie, 

which in some respects ranks with the best of 
them, but it is such a compound of cleverness 
and absurdity that we may almost believe that 
it was written between jest and earnest. 

The allUrmllve romnDre^, including those which 
have both alliteration and rhyme, are not nearly 
so numerous as those which have rhyme only, 
but both in poetic interest and technical execu- 
tion their standard is higher. Written in the 
north and north-west, some of them, on account 
of their dialect and as corresponding in title to 
works mentioned by Andrew Wyntoun (sec below, 
page t8i)as written by a mysterious * Huchown of 
the Awle Reale,’ have been claimed as Scottish 
(page 171) ; but until this Huchownc has been 
identified it is hardly safe to dogmatise as to whether 
they were composed north or south of the Tweed. 

' The Pistyl of sweet Susaney a wonderfully well-told 
version of the story of Susanna and the Elders, 
is one of these, and in the height of tragic 
pathos to which it rises when Joachim comes 
to bid farewell to his condemned wife, strikes a 
note rare at all times in British poeliy, and not 
previously met with. Another poem attributed to 
Huchowne is an alliterative Morie d* Arthury of 
some four thousand lines, which has been identified 
with *lhe great geste of Arthure’ mentioned by 
Wyntoun. The romance of Joseph of Arimathea 
and the long tale of the Destruction of Troy 
can only be mentioned here \ but the story of 
M'llllADi of Polfrne (Palermo) and Sir Gawane 
and the Grene Knight demand longer notice, 
because in both of them, in addition to the 
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I h.iiru ot \u>n<lcrral aclvcniures^ ihurc is rc.il 
I h.ir.*- t< r \\ illiain of I'alcrnio ;ilic nimancc 

I > lu l l) ir.in>laUil fioin a I* rciu h original 5>till 
vM.iin li.icl Uk* adNantago of Iv-ng brought up by 
a uirrNuiIf iluil is, a prince uhorn enchantment 
ha<l lau^ed lo a^^utliJ .. wolfs form. Kroin the 
tare of tlic v\crcuolf William passed lo that of 
a peasant, an<l frtiin the peasant lo that of the 
Kmperor Rome, whose daughter Mclior gradu- 
ally fell in love wiih him. Mclior confides her 
love to her cou^1n Alexandrine, who, by the aid 
cjf a little while magic, brings William’s wishes 
int<j harmony with Mclmfs, and all promises well 
Dll Mcliofs hand is ilaiincd for the son of the 
Emperor f)f Greece. The lovers disguise them- 
selves as two while bears (a strange device to 
cscajM? (d>scrvalion in Italy), afid, aided by the 
werewolf, make their escape, the romance ending 
ha|)pi1y after adventures as wonderful as any 
reasonable reader could desire. The plot is 
perhaps a little too romantic, but the (ciling of 
it is excellent ; and the girlish charm of Mclior 
and Alexandrine and the na’ivclt} of William arc 
vcr>' pleasing. Here, from Rrofessor Skeafs edition 
(/ 7 /c Romitncf cf William of Paler pu ; E.E.T.S., 
1867, II. 9f>7-iooi), is the passage in which the 
pretty magician Alexandrine, having bewitched 
William into loving Mclior, gravely takes him 
under her protection and persuades the amorous 
Mclior to have ]>ity on him : 

Aly'^auiulrinc a non th.innc answered and sayde 
‘Nonv i-w'isM*, Willi.'^ni, witou for sothc, 

Scihthc thoii sidli hast me said the sothc of thi cunsailc, 
An<\ telle st me Ireuly th<iu trestes to iny help, 
f/if 1 ini^'/^t in nni m.nncr mende tin sorwc, 
llul 1 were busi iher n-lxiulo to hinme 1 w*erc. 

I her for ccflo, lie thou Mir, seth it tnay l>e no other, 
Ilolliclkc .il mid help ihou schalt have sonc.* 

Than Willi am was grcilichc glad & lovclichc hire 
thonkcnl. 

Than Alisaundrinc a*non a.s schc wcl couthc, 

CIcpud that may<le Mcliors mckcliehc hir tillc^ 

Ami scidc, * A mercy, ma<l.imc, on this mnn here, 

That negh is drive to the doth a 1 for youre sake \ * 

* How so for my sake?* seidc Mclior thanne; 

* I wrathc<l him never that I wot, in word nc in dede.' 

' No, series, madame, that is soth,* saidc that other. 

* Ac he has langurcd for your love a ful lung while ; 

And hilt ye graunt him your grace him grcithli to help. 
And late him l>c your Icmman, Icily for ever, 

llis liif Del nou^'//t, for langour, last til lo-morwe. 

Therfor, coinelichc creature, for Crist that the made, 

I^s nou^At is liif^sit for a litcl wille. 

Seththe he so Icily the loves, to lemman him thou 
take.* 

Than Mcliors full mcklichc to that mayde carped. 

And svide ful solnirli, smyiand a litcl, 

* Nou, hi God that me gaf the gost and the soule, 

1 ke|>e yut for no creature manquellere be ctepud, 

Ac lever me were Icily a manes liif to save, 

Seththe he for me is so marred & has misfarc long, 

Ful prestcly for tin praire & for the pcrilc aU 
That 1 se him set inne and to save his live, 

Here I graunt him grethli on Godts hoU name, 


LvUichc mi love for ever, al mi lif lime, 

Aiul gif a gift here to Ood an<l to his gode mcxlcr, 

Ih.nl other lud, while I live, sthal I love never.* 

/•u-inf, cefU\iftly- ^*'a**u, kiivw ihou ; dnee: eax- 

ncvtly . HcUtKh<, ^.aJkd ; trrUt, ccriainly ; grtitkli^ 

^ukWly ; love ; /r.Yy. UUuH/, loy.illy ; /./i. lose ; y«i; 

r.ivV./. *p»rke; ph^UhJ, ; mAti^tuiUrty m.Mrkillef ; *!<•, 

but ; fr4iUt}\ re.tUily : /W, in.in. 

Unlike WtUiatn of Palerne^ the romance of 
sir Cauwanc and thr Cirr&c Kniaht is, as far as w*6 
know, an original and not a translated work ; and 
though it begins with the fantastic episode of the 
Green Knight allowing his head to be cut off, 
picking it up, and continuing to talk, it possesses 
a serious psychological interest which, with its 
metrical and poetical excellence, gives il a unique 
place among English romances. It is (jawain the 
courteous who strikes off the Cfrccn Knight’s head 
at Arthur’s court in pursuance of a challenge to 
an c.xchangc of blow's. When his uncanny chal- 
lenger has disappeared with his head in his hand, 
Gawain knows that he must abide his blow a 
year hence at an unknown Green Chapel, and 
early in November he starts on his quest, only 
anxious lest he may fail to find the Green Chapel 
by New Year’s Day, and so appear forsworn. 
At last, on Christmas Eve, he reaches a castle 
whose lord not only entertains him hospitably, but 
promises to lead him to the Green Chapel, which 
is hard by, on the appointed day. Meanwhile 
Gawain must stay at the castle to rest himself, 
and his host bargains that he will on three 
successive days give Gawain the proceeds of 
his hunting if CJawain will give him whatever he 
receives during his absence. Gawain lies late in 
bed, and when her lord and his men arc afield 
the lady of the castle comes to his bedside and 
shows her love to him. On her challenge Gawain 
craves a kiss at parting, and when his host returns 
and spreads before him the game he has caught, 
he clasps his hands round the lord’s neck and 
kisses him courteously, thus keeping his bond* 
The next morning the same thing happens : 

He commes to the cortyn and at the totes, 

And Wawen her w*elcumc<l worthy on fyrst, 

And ho hym^ldcs t^^yn, ful jemc of hir wordes, 

Settes hir softly by his syde, and swyihcly ho 

And wylh a luflych loke ho sayde hym these wordes : 

‘ Syr, ^f XQ be Wawen, wonder me thynkkes, 

Wy^^c that is so wcl wmst alway to god, 

Ami conncA not of companyc the costes under-take, 

And if mon kennes yow horn to knowc, ye kest horn of 
your myndc ; 

Thou hats for-^^ten .ycflcrly that jisterday I b^Atte 
Bi alder-truest token of talk that 1 cowthe.’ 

‘What is that/ quoth the >v)'ghc, ^Rwyssc I wot never, 

If hit be sothe that^ breve, the blame U myn awen.^ 

* Yet I kende yow of kyssyng,* quoth the clere thenne, 

* Quo re -so count cnaunce is couthc, quikly to clayme, 

That bicumca uchc a kny^At, that cortaysy uses.* 

* Do way/ quoth that derf mon, * my dere, that speche, 
For that durst I not do, lest 1 denayed were, 

If I were wemed, I were wrong i-wysse, git I profered.* 
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•Ma fay/ quoth the mere wyf, may not l>e wemed, 

Vt are stif in«noghe to constrayne wyth strcnkihc, /if 
yow lykes, 

^if any were so vilanous that yow denaye woMc.* 

* Ye, be God,’ quoth Ga\va)'n, ‘good U your speche, 

Bot threte is unthryvande m thede ther I lendc, 

And uche gift that is geven not with goud vvyllc ; 

I am at your comaundement, to kysse quen yow )yke^, 
ye may lach quen yow and leve quen yow ihynkkes. 

In space.* 

The lady loutes a-doun, 

And comly kysses his face, 

Much speche thay ther ex|>oun, 

Of druryes greme and grace. 
iStr Cawa^ru afu/ tfu Orttn Knight ; «d. R. Moms, 
E.E.T.S., 1864, II. 1476*1507.) 

She came to the bedside and looked on the knight, 
and Gawain gave her ht greeting, and she greeted him 
again with ready words and sat her by his side and 
Laughed, and with a sweet look she spoke to him : ‘ Sir, 
if ye be Gawain, 1 think it a wonder that ye be so stem 
and cold, and care not for the courtesies of friendship ; 
but if one teach ye to know them yc cast the le&son out 
of your mind. Yc have soon forgotten what 1 taught 
yc yesterday, by all the truest tokens that I knew ! ’ 

* What is that?' quoth the knight. ‘I trow I know not. 
If it l>e sooth that ye say, then is the blame mine own.' 

* But I taught yc of kissing,’ quoth the fair lady. * Wher- 
ever a fair countenance is showTi him, it behoves a 
courteous knight quickly to claim a kiss.' ‘ Nay, my 
dear,' said Sir Gawain, 'cea.se that speech; that durst 
• I not do, lest I were denied,’ for if I were forbidden 1 wot 

I were wrong did I further entreat.’ ‘ I’ faith,’ quoth the 
lady merrily, ‘ yc may not be forbid 5 yc arc strong enough 
to constrain by strength aii ye will, were any so dis* 
courteous as to give ye denial.’ ‘Yea, by Heaven,’ said 
Gawain, ‘ye speak well ; but threats profit little in the 
land where I dwell, and so with a gift that is given not 
of good*wiIL I am at your commandment to kiss w hen 
yc like, to lake or to leave a.s yc list' Then the lady 
bent her down and kissed him courteously. 

{,Sir tht Gntn Knight, retold in modem proto, 

by Jes»ie U Weston, 1898.) 

The kiss is again passed on to her lord in return 
for the produce of his hunting. On the third 
morning the lady, when Gawain has refused her 
proffered gift of a ring, presses him to accept her 
green girdle : 

' Now forsake yc this sUkc,* sayde the hurde thenne, 

^For hit U symple in hit^self, and so hit wel semes? 

Lo I so hit is littel, and lassc hit is worthy ; 

But who-so knew the costes that knit ar therdnne, 

He wolde hit prayse at more prys, f>aravcQture ; 

For qual gome is so gordc with this grene lace, 

WhiU he hit hade hemely halched aboute, 

Ther is no hathel under heven to-hewe hym that roy/At ; 
For he myghi not be slayn, for %\ygh\ upon crthc.' 

Then kest the kny/4t, and h\i come to his hert, 

Hit were a jucl for the joparde, that hym jugged were, 
When he acheved to the chapel, his chek for to fech 5 
My/4t he haf slypped to be uoslayn, the %\tgM were 
noble. 

Thenne he thulged with hir threpe, and tholed hir to 
speke. 

And bo here on hym the belt, and bede hit hym swythe, 


And he grantctl, .an<l ho hym gafe wjih a ^ou<l v\)llc, 

And inxjghl hym, f(jr hir ^Akc, ilisccytT hit tjcnci, 
hot to Idly l.aync for Inr Ionic ; the Jeude hym uuordos, 
That never wy//4e schuKle hit wyt, i-wy>ae, lioi ihay 
iwaync, 


For noghte ; 

He thunk kc<l hir ofl ful swyrhc, 

Ful thro with hert and 

Bi that on ihraniie sylhc 

Ho hats kyst the kny^'^l so loght. 

(IJne> iS45''t86>.) 


*Now,' said the lady, ‘yc refuse this silk, for it is 
simple in itself, and so it seems, indeed ; lo, it Is ^ni.aU 
lo look upon and Icj^v in cost, but whoso knew the virtue 
that is knit therein he would, peradventure, value it more 
highly. F'or whatever knight is girde<i with ihis green 
lacc, while he l>eArs it knotlc<l about him there i!> no 
man under heaven can overcome him, for he may not l>c 
slain for any magic on earth.* Then Gawain l>clhought 
him, and it came into his heart that this were a jewel for 
I he jeopardy that a wailed hinj when he came lo the 
Green Chapel lo seek the return blow — could he so order 
it that he should esca]>c unslain, 'iwcrc a craft worth 
trying. Then he bare with her chiding, and let her say 
her s.ay, and she pressed the girtlle on him and prayctl 
him to take it, and he granted her prayer, and she gave 
it him with guixl-will, and besought him for her &ake 
never to reveal it, but to hide it loyally from her lord; 
and the knight agreed that never should .any man know 
it, save they two alone. 11c thanked her often and 
heartily, and she kissed him for the thinl time. 

{A fill H'rst<>n*t rtUllin^.) 


At night Gawain gives up the kiss to )tis host, 
but conceals the girdle. On New Year's Day a 
squire, who tries to frighten him, leads him to the 
Green Chapel. There the Green Knight makes two 
feints at him, and then strikes a blow which grazes 
his neck and no more. Gawain seizes his sword 
and declares the compact fulfilled. The Green 
Knight reveals himself as his Christmas host, and 
says that because he took the girdle he has been 
grazed, otherwise his constancy had held him 
scatheless. Gawain is abashed, and vows to wear 
the green girdle ever to remind him of his fall ; but 
when he tells the story at Arthur’s court all his 
brother *k nights vow to wear a green girdle also 1 
The Lancashire dialect and the needs of the allit* 
eration make the language present more diffculties 
than most of the poetry of the date (about 1360). 
But it is always picturesque and full of variety, and 
the hunting scenes, the Christmas festivities, the 
temptation of Gawain by the fair lady, stand out 
as the work of a literary artist of some skill. 

{Oollaaci edUed the romance (for the E.E.T.S.) in 1919, Tolkien 
and Gordon in 19^5. See alto a Study ^ Riltredge (1916%) 


Alliterative Poems* 

The same manuscript which contains this 
romance contains three other poems written in the 
same dialect and style, probably about the same 
time, and, so it is thought, by the same unknown 
author. Two of these, written in alliterative blank 
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\crsc. arc dulaclic exaltations of CU<infuss{scc pa^c 
174) and The former, which is much the 

longer, running' to 1812 lines, to show the perils 
cf inipurilv narrates at length the fate of the 
man wiflunii a wcd<ling the Kail of the 

Anj:cls* tlic punishment of the world by the 
I* lood. the (lestrnclion of Sodom, and the story 
of Ncbuchadnc/zar and Hclsha/zar, an<l exhorts 
the listener who would loyally love his Lord : 

I lien conform thee to Christ nnd thee clean make, 

Kor ever is [llcj |K)!ished as plain as the pearl itself. 

The latter, which has 531 lines, enforces the duty 
of patience by the storj\ not of Job, but of Jonah. 
Both poems rise far alxive the mere strin^jing to- 
gether of stories «and <lcnnncialions which m.adc 
the usual medieval exhortation. Clcauxuss especi- 
ally is full of poetry and of passion, and yet pre- 
serves a sanity and proportion which on this 
subject arc pcculi.irly rare in medieval literature. 
The thiril poem, iVnrl. midway in length between 
the <ithcr two (it has 1211 lines), tells of the jioci’s 
dream in which the Kcarl he has lost, his little two- 
year-old daughter, appears to him, standing on the 
other side of a river, in heavenly array. She is 
now, she tells him, a queen in heaven ; and when 
the father cannot understand how 50 little a child 
can have so rich a reward, the parable of the 
Labourers in the Vineyard is told to enlighten him. 
Much of the poem is taken up with the glories of 
an apocalyptic vision ; and at last, when the father 
tries to cross the stream to join his little mai<i, the 
dream ciuU and he wakes. The combination of 
elaborate alliteration and elaborate rhyme at times 
gives the poem a slight artificiality, but its human 
tenderness and love, and its sympathy with the joys 
of heaven, arc so overflowing that they carry us 
over all obstacles. Here arc three stanzas (21-23) 
from the talk of father and daughter in wliich 
the music must be evident even to those who arc 
repelled by the number of now obsolete words : 

* O Ferlc,' quoth I, * in pcrics pyght, *<1 in, dccl («4 
An Ihou my perlc that I haf playiwl, 

Regretted by myn one, an nyghlc ? by me when lonely 

Much longeyng haf I for the layncd, coocealed 

Sythen into gressc thou me aglyghtc ; 1 

Pensyf, payrcil, 1 am for-payned, wejkened— tortured 

And thou in n lyf of lykyng lyghtc 9 

In paradys erde, of slryf unstray ncd. refion 

What wyrdc has hyder my juci wayned 3, 4 

And don me in del and gret daiiuger? puimcmMrrow 
h'ro we in twynne wern towen and iwaynerl 5 

I haf been a joylcs jucler. jeweller, jewel-keeper 

That jucl thenne in gemmes gente fair, dainty 

Vered up her vysc with yghen gmyc, IUi»ed— faee— cyee 
Set on hyr coroun of pcrlc orient crown 

And sol)erly after thenne con ho say : did the uy 

* Syr, ye haf your talc inysc-tente, nUuken 

To say your pcrlc is al awayc, 

That Is in cofer, so comly clente, enclosed 

As in this gardyn gmcios gayc, 

Herc-inne to Icnge for-ever and play, renuun 

Ther mys ne momyng com never ncr ; lose 


Her were a former for the in faye, 
If thou were a gcntyl jucler. 


treasury— in failb 


Hot jucler genic if thou schal 10*50 genile 

Thy joy (or a geinme that the w as lef, wjs de.»r to thee 
Methynk ihc pul in a ma<l porj)OM;, 

And busyes the alxiute a raysoun bref, 6 

For that thou Icstcs was lK>t a rose, 

Th.at flowrctl ami fayloi as kyndc hit gef, 7 

Now thurgh kyndc of the k>>tc th.al hyt con close, 8 

To A pcrlc of prys hit is put in pref ; 0 

And thou has called thy wynlc a ihcf, 

Th.at oght of noght has mad the clcr ; 10 

Thou l)lamcst the l>ote of thy meschef. remc.ly 

Thou art no kyn<le jucler. 

I Since fhoxi gli«led away from me inio the gtaM. * Ha'I UglUeJ 
upon e life of Uclighl. 3 Weird, fete. * Cauv<a lo come. ^ Since 
v»e were drA«n And sundered. « Thou >«i in a foolish 

intent, and coficernest ihy«lf with little rexv^n. 7 A» nature caused 
it. H Chest lh.it did enclose it ® It is proved to be a pearl of pnee. 
That hath bereft thee of no whit. 

Rather slender arguments have been adduced 
for assigning tbc authorship of /V<fr 7 , with CUan^ 
mss and P<tiuftct\ to Kaclulph Strode ('the philo- 
sophical Strode’ Chatirci* called him , of Merton 
College, Oxford, of whom there is a record : 
‘Nobilis |K)eta fihl ct versitkavit librum elcgiactim 
vocatuin Phantasma Radulphi.^ It would be 
pleasant if we could find a name for one who, on 
the evidence only of these three poems, was a con- 
sidcrabic poet, and who if Sir <ifu/ th^ 

Cfi*m Knyght may be added lo them, w as a very 
considerable poet indeed 

(There are editions of P 4 *%rl by Golbnca in (from which our 
teal and s^me gloiscs were tak^nX 1918, 1991. 1993 (MS. facsimile, 
with ihe other three poems); of Pattfucf by Gollanc* (191.0, Bate- 
son (191a) ; of CUitmufi by Collance (1991) and Menner (under the 
title Parity ^ 1 990), I 

Mlnot« 

The advantage of a name and, we may add, of 
popular subjects is shown in the ease of Laurence 
Minot, who may be mentioned here. His poems 
(edited by D. C. Stedinan in 1917) on the wars of 
Edward III. have but small literary merit, and 
his patriotism, which is supposed to eke this out, 
is rather loyalty to the king’s person than true 
national feeling. But his possession of a name— 
and it is only his name we know— and the names 
of the battles he sings have served to keep alive 
his verse, of which these stanzas on the taking of 
Calais arc at least a fair specimen : 

Lystens now, and ye may Icrc, learn 

Als men the suth may understand, A>-truth 

The knightes that in Calais were 

Come to Sir E<lward sarc wcpe,and, sortly weepins 
In kirtcll one and swerd in hand, 

And cried, * Sir E<lwan], thine we are ; 

Do now, lord, bt law of kind 
Thi will with us for cvermarc,* 

The nobill burgase and the best 

Come unto him to have thairc hire ; 

The comun puple war ful prest forward 

Rapes to bring about thaire swirc : Ropet— neck 

Thai said all, * Sir Philip ourc sjrre, 
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And his sun, Sir John of France, 

Has )eft us ligand in the nurc 
And brought u> lill this doleful dance.' 


Ipng 


‘ Oure horsc2» that war fairc an»i fat 

Er Clin up ilkone bidcnc ; Alt are caien already 

Have we nowlhcr conig nc cal coney, raUbk 

That tliai no cr din and huridcd kene. 

A I er el in up ful dene, 

Es nowther levid bichc nc whelp. left 

That es wele on ourc '•cmhland scnc, appearaiKe 
And thai er ded that suM u^ help.’ 

\ Thr Petmi Laurtute ,* 

ed. J. H.dl, iS<>7.) 

William Laiitfland« 

Reluming to the sequence interrupted by Minot, 
we pass to .'mother alliterative ]>oe(n or scries of 
poems, originating in the west of England. These 
may be by several different 

hands; but on the theory 

unshaken till 1908, it was ^ 

William Langland (or yilS 

Longlond), who in 1362, 1 ^ 

or a little after, completed 47 ;^tte COOOen«-| 

“L'ntrpS ... issu’d 

.VO ,.o U.,os 

man, the ‘Book of Piers 
Ploughman,’ or ‘William’s 
Vision of Piers Ploughman.’ 

Our knowledge of Lang- flSCJfc’ -V d 

land himself is derived from # -ynjlb cU.*ia 

doubtful traditions and 1 ihdUft tllft tfynip; 

from the information which ^ WO t 

can be gleaned from various | lUltt ^ 

passages in his poem, on { 
the assumption that they [ ^leUMtettnSl 
are really autobiographical. I ^ tU^t0 1 

Of the traditions, one-that I ^ j 

preserved in Bishop Bale’s I An 04 |WUCybCJ 

Scrip/arnm i//us/rium 
Majoru Drtfannte Sum- 

fnariutn (1548) — tells us R«dui 

that the poet's name was 


Another tradition, a note in a fiftecnth-k ci/.u i),(l 

in a Dublin in.inuM ripi of tiu* / . ..t, n, 

\\ illi.ini do Dinglond. and inake-> huu tin . ' I 
freeholder. St.ic y de Kok.ish*. <•( ;;entlv 1 > rl,. j,i ' ! 
ing )and> at Shipton-unilcr-Wyt hwoo<j, m 
shire, where rocarih h.i- founrl ir.i't u*** ,iitU«d 
of Langlaiul'^, but of both .1 f.nhilv an<l a h thilft t>t* 
Langley. I he cMclen* e ol the jicuMii ii^rlf i-^ siring l\ 
against the poet's being of gentle birth, rind Ikile s 
tradition is the better to follow, though ue may 
safely discard the name R«ibert in favour of that of 
William (although some passages in the poem 
might make us think that the poet only cabs himscll 
Will because he represents the human will in its 
search for truth}, and Cleobury might be a mistake 
for Ledbury. From the Visions themselves it is easy 
to obtain much more information, subject to the risk 
attending any attempt to extract autobiography 


|y(7nd^«faKii yiw Cbtp vnW me yvobty '■} 

I ^itt-gpOklcn^^clS ni9ic jiiSinj-rv^.v. 

4LV^*^ awjoemc-fui ot>ta|Ii-.4 coiintcBaiiucc ma&e ^ 

'itt7^yan(m<C4to y^irtc me to be |hlle 
tes« \}m ^ fiK hit- be ?o»ik aoie 

iBhacH^^uml ttn9 2^l>ct^7e5Wtmmoit><;UnoVbey«.^«»* >• ^ 

I f<i9 feiec yt Soco^m can feie no becteje ' 
tf« 5 « So arf S 4 «»«^t?tcUcyjAtt , hifholSc 

Vat't>tUtAil^t0tedx<>p)««j^^9obce'ii>olSc htc- 

y*t^ai5l)et«£!)«y^T»teei»rt'^y»t b^w.v^.... 

fiaofc- -v dopic)ttr-inadtiu6 uocttbrtjn- 

[ ^ew*Ofmfee^ll09ct«v^lC•b!c>tft-bllL-^ tele 

[ biwrycw 

I T* •yat'ensunmicse nic onctf -« 

L f AnifU;mecun*^j^»# 4 ;»SAll«WmttcJai^^ 

^tetoue axis UittK*mi:? K^iir^’e i^Ikw 
AtiS not\yt'Wtxib6*tx».y2m&yidfHj|*tKlb<* i 

anttSilifta ©my- nvirnii An© 1>ttabic'TtabnArib ttio ' 

A«9 Wtwy tw ’^rlcmo bonutf i 

atJiriAlottt «ii 9 tMn»e*yar&vt^tD -i 

Reduced facMmile from Pitu Ptcwnt<\H in Coiion MS.t 


Robert Langclande ; that he was born at Clco- 
bury Mortimer, in Shropshire, near the Malvern 
Hills (not improbably a mistake for Ledbury). 

J In all (hr€« of ihc veruons ih« poem must have aiuincd a 
wide circulation. Jn 1866 Profeuior Skeat wax able to eoumcrate 
no fewer than foft)r*five cetanl nuuiiucripu, of which (en contain 
the A text, thirteen the B, fifteen the C, the other seven showing a 
■aisiure of A and C, or B and C. Our illusiraiion U taken from 
Cottoo MS. Vespasian B. zvi. of the C text, attributed (o the end 
of the fourteenth century, and therefore copied within a few years 
of the vntin; of this vcrsioo. The Hnes shown are iiS-137 of 
PoiSM and a transcript is appended ; 

Y And Se farea kus wi^ Soure leke freres . wonder me kyQke)> . 

But dow^l endlte Sow In die iudlcii . 

% ^anne condenee ful curteisJi . a counienaunce made 
And prengte vpon pacience . to preie me to be stilte 
And setde him self sire doctor . m hit be Soure wiUe 
What b dowel and dobet . Se dyuynours 


from poetry. As will be explained later, the Vistons 
exist in three clearly defined versions (referred to 
as A, B, and C), the earliest of which can be shown 

% I haue iseid seide doctor . i can seie no beuere 
Forte do as doctours telle)' . for dowel i hit lioldc 
^at trauaile)’ lo leche o^re . for dobci % holde hit 
And he do^ as he tcchc^ . i holde hit for ke beste. 

Qui/<uit ti wafnus Hoenhitur, 

? Now Pow elergie quod concience . carpe what U dowel 
Haue me excused quod elergie . bi crist but in scole 
Schal ix> swich mot^mg be mcnel . for me but )wrc 
For peres loue ^ plouhman . |^at enpungnede me ones 
Alle kyne cunn^Dges . and alle k^’ne craftes 
Saue loue and lenie . and lownetse orherte 
And no tixt to take . to preue pit for trewe 

But ttiligt d4um t! /r^ximum and ^uU hxhi(*%t in 

ttibtmacHh iUQ l^HUi 

And prouetb be puyr sktlle inperfiji all 
But let loue and tru^e . ^it )o^ U lo be foundeo* 


5 ^' 
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to have been written in or soon after 13^2; the 
sec<m<I, in or soon after 1377 : and the third, 
]K-rliapi in 1393, perhaps in 1398. In the second 
of iho^e the dreamer is spoken of (Book xii. 3) as 
fori\-fnc years old, which would give his birth-year 
as 1332. a date in itself very probable. A theory’ 
that he was the son of a bondman, and only be- 
came free by taking holy orders, rests on a doubtful 
interpretation of a line which may more easily 
refer to the freedom of God’s kingdom conferred 
by baptism. But there is a clear statement, in a 
section of the poem added in the last revision 
anti apparently purely biographical, that his father 
needed the help of friends to send him to school. 
The death of these friends seems to have cut short 
his career, and he describes himself as living in 
London, and on London, earning money by sing- 
ing requiems for hire. ‘ Reason,’ one of the char- 
acters in the poem, has been asking him what he 
does for a living, and he answers : 

‘ Whaimc ieh yong was,’ qu.ith icb, ‘ ineny ycr hennes, 

My fader & my frcntles founden me to scolc, 

Tyl icli wide wyterliehe what holy writ inenede, 

And what is Ixrst for the bcnly, as the l>ok tcllcth, 

And sykerest for the soulc, hy so ich wo! continue. 

And yiit fond ich ncvcrc in faith sylthcn iny frendcs 
ilcytlcn, 

Lyf that me lykccl lx)tc in these longc clothes 
Vf ich hy Inlwur shohk lyvc and lyi 1 o<lc <lcscrvcn, 

That hhour that ich Icmcd best, Iher-wiih lyvc ich 
sholdc. 

And ith lyvc in I^ndonc and on I>ondonc l)Othc, 

The lomcs that Ich labourc with and lyflo<lc deserve 
Ys fitf/r-ftostfr an<l my pry m or, p!A((ho an<l tHrigty 
And my «vutcr soin-tymc, and my scvcnc psalmcs. 

TMis ich syngc for hurc soulcs, of suchc as me hcipcn, 

And tho that fjTidcn me my fodc vouchen-saf, ich trowc, 
To i>c welcome vvhanne ich come, other-whyle in a 
monthe, 

Kow with hym and now with hurc, and thus-galc ich begge ' 
With oule Kaggc other lx)tcl, lx>tc my woml>c one. 

( 7 * 4 / yiihn f/ WitiiatH tcntfminf PUrt / 4 / 

til. W. W. Sk«at> ia$6; C text vi. 35-5’ ) 

ceruinly; tyUtrtsf, lurwt ; Uvtiihood j 

Umrt, tooU ; tauUr, pxaJicr ; 4/// mj' ^/tr, »av« my beJIy 

alune. 

Bom of a father too poor to educate him without 
the help of friends, the help of these friends cut off 
by death probably before his education was finished, 
Langland seems to have taken minor orders, and 
to have gained his living as a chanter of psalms for 
the souls of the dead, without ever rising to the 
priesthood. In the same section of the poem from 
which this extract is taken — a section inserted in 
Langland’s old age as if for the purpose of telling 
his story — wc find references to his living on Corn- 
hill, ‘ Kylte and ich in a cote,’ Kit being his wife. 
Elsewhere there is mention of a daughter, Kalotc ; 
and allusions to the wording of legal documents 
make it probable that he eked out his earnings as a 
chanter by copying for the lawyers. He must have 
been poor, and he has given us a picture of himself 
walking the London streets, eyeing the rich folk 


discontentedly, and refusing to make way for or 
salute them, until people looked on him as a fooL 
It is thought that in his old age he may have 
relumed to Malvern, and if he was the author of 
the poem on ‘Richard the Rcdeless,’ he was 
ceruinlyat Bristol when Henry IV'. entered Eng- 
land to claim the throne. But wherever he went 
he must have taken the same restless spirit, and in 
the scantiness of our knowledge it is as living ‘ in 
London and on London both ’ that it is easiest for 
us to think of him. 

When he was thirty or thereabouts Langland 
wrote his ViJion conc<rning Piers Plowman. 
His was not the temper which could lead him to 
add yet another to the romances of chivalr>', or 
to make a popular sermon in verse by stringing 
together stories and anecdotes. Preach he must, 
but not in this way, and so for the machincr)’ of his 
poem he chose a Dream or V'ision, a device which 
since the success of the Ponian He la Rose had 
been increasingly popular in France, and was now, 
as in Pearl and several of the poems of Chaucer, 
to find favour in England also. Into a dream, 
with the help of the personifications of allegory, 
he could put whatever he wished ; his form also 
gave him the right to shift his scenes as he 
chose, and so in a medley of satire, exhortation, 
and disquisition he pours out all his thoughts on 
human life. According to convention the dream 
was dreamed on a May morning : 

In a somcr sesun, whan softc wa-s the sonne, 

1 shoi>c me inlo n shroud, a sheep as 1 were ; i 

!n habile of an herroite, unholy of werkes, a 

VVende I w>-dc in this world, wondres to here. 

But in a Mayes mor^vnyngc, on Malvcmc hullcs, 

Me bifcl a fcrly, a fcyric me thouhlc ; } 

I was wery of wandringc and wente me to restc 
Under a broil bankc, bi a bourne syde, 

And as I lay and Icncd, and lokc<l on Ihe waters, 

I sluroberde on a slepyng ; it sownede so muric. 

{A. PrtlfgW, l-IO.) 

1 1 put myxlf into a rough gsrmeni a* if I a «hepher<L 

* That U, a hermit who did not May la hii cell. • There befell me 
a wonder, of fairyland, it teemed. 

[In this and subsequent quotations from the text 
of the first version (A) the spelling is normalised to 
that of the better-spelt B text] 

So Langland began, with music enough to have 
charmed a fashionable audience, but there was 
little else in his ‘swevenc,’ or dream, for which 
fashionable people can have cared. What he saw 
was a wilderness with a tower on a hill, and beneath 
the hill a deep dale with a dungeon. Betwixt hill 
and dale lay a fair field, full of folk— honest workers 
and honest devotees, merchants and minstrels, 
and rogues of every sort, especially the pilgrims, 
palmers, hermits, friars, pardoners, unworthy priests 
and worldly bishops, who professed religion merely 
to live an easy life at the expense of others. 

As the dreamer gazes a lovely lady appears 
{Passus i.), who tells him that the tower is the 
abode of Truth— that Truth who made all things. 
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and gave man clothing, meat, and drink, to use in 
due measure. The dungeon in the dale is the 
Castle of Care, wherein dwells the tempter of man- 
kind. She herself is Holy Church, who received 
him at baptism and taught him his faith. Her 
message to him is that, ‘when all treasure is tried, 
Truth is the best.’ When he asks what Truth is, 
she answers : 


Mt is a k>nde knowynge that kennetb the in herte, teaches 
For to love ihi lordc lever than thi-sclvc ; 

Ko dedly syone to do, dey though thou sholdcst. 

This I trowe be treuthc J who can teche the l>«tlcr, 

Loke thou suflre hinr to seye, and sithen lechc it forther ; 
For thus lecheth us his word, (worch thou ther -after !) 
That love is the levest thing th.'it our lord asketh. ’ 

{A. f^tusui 1 . 130 - 1 ^ 6 .) 


Truth, then, is Love : 


For though ye be trewe of tongc and trcwliche wynne, 
And eke as chaste as a child that in chirche wepeth. 

But ye liven trewely, and ckc love the pore, 

And such goo<l as God sent trew'eliche }>arten, share 
Ye ne have do more merit, in masse ne in houres, 

Than Malkyn of hire maydenhod that no man desireth. 


That he may know' Truth’s opposite, Holy Church 
points out to him {^Passus ii.) the company of 
Falsehood, where stands 


A w'omman w*onderllche clothed, 
Puffiledwith pelure,thc richest upon erthe, K m broi dcreU ~ fu r 
V-crounede with a corone— -the kyng hath no better ; 

Allc hir fyve fyngres were fretted with rynges, omamcated 
Of the preciouscst \>tne that prince wcre<l evcrc ; j«'»eJl«ry 
In red scarlet she rod, i-rybaunt with gold ; 

Ther n'is no qweene qweynlcr that quik is alyve. daintier 

{A. PMUt iL S-14.) 

This is Meed the maiden, who is to be married 
to*morrow to False ; and when the dreamer looks 
again he sees a pavilion and ten thousand tents, 
where the lawyers and flattering friars, who are to 
be witnesses of the marriage, are assembled. The 
dowry, ‘the earldom of Envy,' ‘the kingdom of 
Covetisc,’ the ‘isle of Usury,' &c., is rehearsed; 
but Theology appears and exclaims against the 
marriage, bidding that Meed should be led to 
London, ‘where law is handled/ for the King's 
decision as to whether it shall proceed. Meed 
is set on a sheriflTs back, her friends mount 
the summoners, provisors, &c., who work their 
favourite sins, and ride after her to the King's 
court. Warned by Conscience, the King would 
hang the whole crew : 

Thanne Fals for fere Aeih to the frecres, 

And Gyle doth him to go agast for to dye ; 

But marchaundcs meticn with him and maden him to 
abide, 

Biroughten him Id here shoppes to selteo here ware, 
Apparayleden him as a prentu, the peple for to serve. 
Lightliche Lyer lepe awey thennes, 

Lurkede (horw lanes, to-logged of inanye ; 

He was no«wher welcome for hU many tales, 

But ovet'al y-bunted and hole to trusse. 

Pardoners hadden plt^ and putten him to house, 


Wosschen him and wronger him and \^oun<icti him in 
cIoute>, 

And sente him on Sondayes \vi\]\ ^alcs to churches 
And gaf pardoun for peii>, pound me le aboute. 

{A. PiXtiut iL 

FUik^ flew : dotk^ caus« : ih«ir ; ih^rzx\ .-vfnong . :c 

Iugg «4 about : hpt< tc tntsse, bidden 10 pack away ; pence : 

F^HndmrU, by pounds plciuifuily. 

Descried by her friends, Meed trembles for fear, 
weeps, and wrings her hands ; but {Pass us iii.) the 
King will assay her himself, and with all courtesy 
she is lodged at Westminster. She rewards her 
hosts bounteously, and when a friar shrives her of 
her sins and promises her heaven if she will glaze 
the gable of his convent and inscribe her name on 
the window, she assents gladly ; whereat the author 
allows himself a digression against such vain- 
glorious benefactions. The King offers to marr>' 
her to his knight, Conscience. Meed assents ; 
Conscience, however, receives the proposal with 
denunciations. ‘ But Reason rede me thcr-to erst 
will 1 die’ is his answer {Passus iv.) ; so Reason 
is sent for, and comes riding on ‘ Suffcr-till-l-sec* 
my-timc'(a nnld instance of Langland’s anticipa- 
tion of Puritan names), attended by W'itly and 
Wisdom. He is given a place between the King 
and his son (i.c. the Black Prince), and while they 
arc conversing Peace enters with a long complaint 
against Wrong. The King sentences Wrong to 
seven years in irons ; but Meed buys over Peace 
with a purse of gold, so that he beseeches the King 
that Wrong may be forgiven. Reason is appealed 
to, and will hear of no ruth while Meed hath the 
master)', for a king’s motto should be that no evil 
go unpunished and no good unrewarded. His 
answer is acclaimed, and the King says he will 
have him as a counsellor for ever. King and 
knights then go to church {Passus v.), and before 
the dreamer’s eyes the scene changes again to the 
‘ field full of folk/ and Conscience (in later versions 
Reason) preaches to them on their sins, with the 
peroration : 

And ye, that secheth seynt James and seintes at Rome, 
Secheth scint Trculhe ; for he may saven yow allc. 

Repentance appears, and personifications of the 
Deadly Sins confess themselves, the shrift of Envy, 
Covetise, and Gluttony being described most fully. 
The last is the most dramatically told : 

Now ginneth the Gloton for to go to schrifte, 

And carietb him to chircheward his schrift for to telle. 
Thenne Betun the brewstcre bad him good morwe, 

And sUhen she asked of him whidcr that he wolde? 

‘ To holi chirche,' quod he, ‘ for to here mo&sc, 

And sithen I wil be sliryven and synne no more.’ 

have good ale, gossib/ quod she. ^Gloton, wilt thou 
assaye ?' 

* What havest thou? ’ quod he. ‘ Any hole spices ? ’ 

* I have peper and piones and a pound of gorlik, 

A ferthing- worth of fencLseed for fasti ng-dayes.’ 

{A. t4S«t$6.) 

Stkri/U, confoksioo; Srrwtffr, brewer-wemaa : 
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After this follows a curious description of a game 
of barter at the tavern, and at last Glollon staggers 
away so foully drunk — 

'I hat \sii\i al the wo of this world his wyfand his wenche 
Ik?rc him liomc to his l>c<ldc and broughte him ihcrinnc, 

And after al this surfet an acccssc he had, 

I’hat ho slcplc SaliiT<lay and Sunday til sonne wente to 
rcstc. 

Thenne he wakedc of his wynk and M'>'pcde his cyghen; 
The fyrsic word that he spak was ‘ wher is the cuppe?’ 

His wif wamede him tho of wikkc<lnc?<se and of sinne. 
Thenne was he ashamed, that shrewe, and scraped his 
cren, • 

And gon to grede grimlichc and grcl dcol to make 
For his wikkede lyf that he i -lived hadde. 

3oS-^i7.) 

attack ; nap : tke^ then ; £9n, began ; /r/**, cry 

oui ; «//«’/( dole, lamentation. 

Al last comes Robert the robber : 

Rol>crt the robbcrc on Keddite he lokede, 

And for I her nas not wher- with he weptc ful sore 
lUit yet the shrewe scidc to himsclvcn : 

^ Crist, that upon CaWaryc on the crossc deydest, 

Tho Dismas my brother bisoughlc the of grace, 

And haddesl mercy of that n\an for memento sakcp 
Thi wille worth upon me, as I have wcl deserved 
To have hcllc for evcrc, if that hoj>c nc were. 

So re we on me, Rol>crt, that no rede have, 

Nc ncvcrc wccnc to Wynne, for craft that I knowc- 
lUil for thi muchcl merci mitigacion 1 bcscche ; 

Dampnc me not on domes-day for I did so illc,* 

if hid, 94M53.) 

Aitfi. wa« not : wktr^^vHkt i.«. lo make rvddite or rcstitulion ; 
tkrrtt^i rogue ; Tka, when ; Ditmas, the name given in legend to 
the Penitent Thief; mfmrn/o, remember ; tv^rik, be done. 

And the Passusj which in all its three forms is 
one of the best of the book> ends with a general 
repentance : 

A thousent of men tho throngen to-geders, 
kVepyng and wcyl)*ng for here wikkede dcdcs. 

Crying upward to Crist nml to his dene moder 
To have grace to sechc scinl Trcuthc^God Icve they so 
moote. 

The folk set out (Passus \h) to seek Saint * 
Truth, but they know not the way ; nor can a 
palmer, whom they ask, help them on their quest. 
The Ploughman, from whom the book is named, 
now makes his appearance : 

' Peter 1 * quod a plo^vman and put forth his hed, 

* I knowc hym as kyndely os clerk doth his bokes ; naturally 
Clone conscience and wit kende me to his place, uught 
And diden enseure me sitthen to serve him for evert. 

• •••««• 

He is (he prestest payer that pore men habbeth; 1, 9 
He with-halt non hyne his hyre that he nc hath it at 
even. 3 

lie is 05 low as a lomb, lovelich of speche, 

And if ye wollcth i-wite wher that he dwclleth,. know 

I wol wissen yow the wey horn to his place/ show 

(A, PiUihe vi. »S- 3 f, 4^4S*) 

t Resdietl. a Hftve. a He withholds ool his hire from any 
■ervani so (hat be does not have it by evening. 


He will take no hire, but the way, as he explains 
it, is intricate, passing the croft called ‘Coveyte- 

noght-mennes-catcl-ne-hcr-wyves-Ne-none^of-her- 
sen aunlcs-that-noycn-hcm-myghte/ and other like- 
named landmarks. The pilgrims arc daunted 
{Passus vii.), and Piers offers, if they will 6rst help 
him lo plough his half-acre, to go with them. Some 
work well, others sham sickness, others threaten 
l*icrs, but with the aid of Hunger he makes them 
work. But now {Passus viii.), as they arc about to 
set out — 

Tfcuthc herdc telle hcr-of and lo Pers sent, 

To taken his teeme and lilycn the crtlic, 

And purchasede him a pardon a f<tta el a eu!pa 
For him and for his heires cvcr-morc after. 

And l«id hobten hem at horn and hcren hcorc Icycs, s 
And al that evcrc huipcn him to hcren or lo sowen, 

Or cny manor mcslcr that myghlc Pers hclpcn, 

Part in that pardon the |>opc hath i-granted. 

(A» PaJ 4 us viii. 1-8.) 

1 Pluugh ihsir fields. 

There is some rejoicing, but {/iit/. 90-100) — 

* Pers/ quoil a prest tho, ‘ ihi panlon most I reden, 

For I wil construe echo clause and knowen it in 
Fnglisch.* 

And Pers al his prcycre the pardon unfoldcth, 

And I bihynden hem lx)thc biheldc al the bullc. 

Al in two l)mes it lay and not a lettre more, 

And was i-w*riten ryght thus in witnesse of treuthe ; 

£/ qui bofM egeruntf tbunt tn viiam eternom ; 

Qui vero mala in ignem eternum, 

♦ Peter,* qucxl the prest tho, * I con no pardon fynde, 

But Do w*el and have we), and God shal luive thi scale, 
And do yvel nnd have yvcl, hope thou non other, 

That after thi deth*day to helle shattou wendet * 

And Pers, for pure tone, pulled it asunder, 

and resolves to give up the active life and turn him to 
prayer and penance and weeping. The wrangling 
of Piers and the priest awakes the dreamer, with 
his head still full of Piers and his fate. But thus, 
as the manuscript says, ends the Vision of William 
concerning Piers Plowman ; and * the Life of Do- 
wel, Do-bet, and Do-best, according to Wit and 
Reason,^ which follows upon it, is obviously an 
after-thought 

It will be seen from our summary that the poem, 
in this, its earliest, form, has a certain continuity — 
the continuity, that is, of a real dream. Characters 
are introduced, and >vc know not what becomes of 
them ; but the plot, if it can be called one, moves 
forward, till Langland is face to face with the great 
problem of religion. Here he fails. His Pardon, 
as the priest is made to say, is no pardon. That 
they who have done good shall receive life ever- 
lasting, and they that have done evil be damned, 
taken by itself leaves mankind hopeless ; and when 
Langland, starting from this position, set himself 
to write the so-called Mives’ of Do-well, Do-bet, 
and Do-best, despite the thirty years he gave to 
them, he effected far less than in the comparatively 
short poem which formed his first draft. In his 
first continuation * Thought’ suggests to him that 
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Do>welI is a humble labourer, Do-bet one who adds 
to his meekness and honesty an active charity, Do- 
best a kind of bishop, the three selcctint; a kiny 
who rules them all by their assent. Then he 
imagines a castle of Anima, in which Do-ucll is 
a knight, Do-bet the soul’s ‘damoisele,’ Do-best 
again a kind of bishop. Hut he feels that he is 
getting into deep waters, and after seeking counsel 
of ‘Study,’ ‘Theolog)',’ and ‘Scripture,’ represents 
himself as meeting once more with ‘Hunger,’ and 
with ‘ Fever,’ the messenger of Death, and then 
hastening to finish his poem : 

And whan this work was wrought, cre Wille myghlc 
aspie, 

Deth delt him a dent and drof him to the erthe, 

And is closed under dom. Crist have his soule I cIav 

But he could not leave his poem alone. About 
1377 (probably after some intermediate linkerings) 
he rewrote it from the beginning, suppressing the 
conclusion, altering almost every line, and inserting 
new passages (notably the famous apologue of the 
‘Mice who would bell the Cat’), suited to the reign 
in which he was now writing, or embodying new 
ideas. In this second form there arc ten new 
books, or passusy concerning Do- well, Do- bet, 
and Do-best, but except here and there, as in the 
picture of Haukyn the Active Man, the characters 
introduced have little to do with contemporary 
manners : they are abstractions who talk. Amid a 
wilderness of discussion Langland comes near at 
one point to a solution which would have given 
religious and poetical completeness to his poem. 
Fiers Plowman, from the type of the true-hearted 
worker, becomes almost identical with Christ Him- 
self. Clad in the armour of Piers, Christ ‘jousts’ 
in Jerusalem against the Devil and harrotvs Hell. 
But the poet still wanted to work out in detail a 
gospel of action, and his ending is confused and 
inconclusive. In his old age, about 1393, possibly 
as late as 1398, he put forth a third version of his 
poem, following the lines of the second, but with 
countless alterations, seldom for the better, and 
many added passages (including five new passus\ 
of which only those which touch on his own life 
possess much freshness. All these labours, which 
occupied so many years, added nothing to the poem 
as a work of art, and the immense additions repel 
rather than attract modem readers. On the other 
hand, they enabled Langland to pour into his poem 
everything he had to say, and amid much that is 
merely dull there are fine passages and felicities of 
thought and phrase which increase our respect for 
him as a poet. Witness such a line as — 

se moche and suflfre more, certes/ quod I, ‘is Do- 
wel ; ’ (B. xi iP 9 ) 

or these in a passage on the duty of godfathers — 

Por more Hloogeth to the litel bame, er he the lawe 
koowe, 

Than nempnyug of a name, and he nevere the wiser 1 
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Yet on the old hv'pothesis his attempts to improve 
his poem were only very slightly sin re-Nml ; m 
his successive alterations he ommcil >cjmc <»f h - 
finej>t lines, spoilt others, and inseried riiaii* 
passages of extraordinar\' dullness. 

[In *908 Profe>sor J. M. Manly of Chi^a^o 
University, writing on Piers the Plowm.'in \u 
vol. ii. of the /h^tory of 

Lit^raiurCy made a new departure. Rejecting ilic 
theory of successive revisions by the same author, 
he assumes for the three texts five several authors, 
distinguidhing two for the A text (one for Prologue 
and Pass us i.-viii., and a continuator for J\tssu\ 
ix.-xii.), besides the John But, to whom some few 
lines at the end have been ascribed. The B text anrl 
the C text arc also by different hands— the C text 
may date from the ver>' last year of the fourteenth 
centur)*. As the five authors differ widely in tem- 
perament, social outlook, theological and other in- 
terests, poetical accomplishment, and metrical skill. 
Professor Manly refuses to extract biographical 
materials from autobiographical suggestions in any 
or all of the sections, and William Langland be- 
comes a discredited hypothetical assumption— a 
sort of composite photograph, not a personality. 
A Bibliography will be found on p. 162.] 

Chaiicon 

Chaucer, to whom we must now turn, used to 
be called the ‘ Father of English Poetry,’ and 
although such epithets are rightly going out of 
fashion, if we call him the father of our modern 
poetry wc shall be speaking the literal truth. 
While the works of his predecessors were not 
brought back into notice until the nineteenth 
century had begun, and still arc read by few except 
professed students, Chaucer’s poetry has been 
read and enjoyed continuously from his own day 
to this, and the greatest of his successors, from 
Spenser and Milton to Tennyson and William 
Morris, have joined in praising it. Moreover, he 
himself deliberately made a fresh beginning in 
our literature. He disregarded altogether the old 
English tradition, and even the work written at an 
earlier period under French influence. For miracle- 
plays and romances he had a sovereign contempt, 
and, for any influence which they exerted on him, 
the writings of his fellow-countrymen, from Cx'd- 
mon to Langland, might never have existed. His 
masters in his art were the Frenchmen, Guillaume 
Lorris, Jean de Meung, Dcguillcville, Machault ; 
the Latins, Ovid, Virgil, and Statius ; above all, the 
Italians, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. The 
break between Layamon and the Old English 
writers before the Conquest is not greater than the 
break between Chaucer and his predecessors, and 
the break proceeded in each case from the same 
cause, the enlargement of the literary horizon and 
the adoption of new forms and subjects and ideas 
under foreign influence. We can see that there 
were special circumstances in Chaucer’s life which 
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helped bin) to make this new departure. He was, 
as far as we know, the first notable English poet 
who was Ijorn in London, the first who was a lay- 
man, the first who was connected with the Court. 
I*hc writers of some of the romances may have 
possc'-sed all these <jualifications, but their work 
was impersonal and never rose to poetic self- 
consciousness ; nor need we trouble to inquire if 
Minot also was a layman and a courtier. But to a 
rc'.il poet the three points were all of importance. 

W ith the English language still divided into widely 
different dialects the penalty of provincialism was 
crushing. To be born in London carried with it 
the use of the dialect which, in the now rapidly 
declining vague of French, was fast assuming the 
position of standard English, and allowed the 
writer to appeal to the widest and best educated 
class of readers. To be a layman, and a layman 
in the king's service, was no less important. It 
meant a new standpoint, freedom from cramping 
influences, and a wider knowledge of life. For 
three centuries English poets had lived in the 
sha<le— a shade at first so gloomy that it crushed 
them out, and which even when it lightened must 
have numbed and depressed them. Now at last 
the gift of poetry came to an Englishman who 
in the centre of English life, svho had an audience 
ready to listen, quick to appreciate whatever he 
wrote. I'Dicrc is melancholy in Chauccr^s early 
>vovk, the melancholy from which hardly any true 
poet seems able to escape ; but it is no deeper than 
the clouds in April, and the sense of the warmth 
and beauty of life pervades all he wrote. His 
* May mornings’ are, no doubt, conventional, but 
the love of the spring was in his blood, and he 
himself represents the spring-tide of our modem 
poetry. 

An interesting theory that has been propounded 
claims that the name Chaucer, which is found in 
many different spellings, stands for * Chauffecirc,’ or 
Chaff- wax, a chaff- wax being the officer who had 
to prepare the large wax seals then in use for 
official documents. The older explanation makes 
it equivalent to ‘chaussier,’ or shoemaker, and 
this is perhaps still the more probable. Whatever 
its origin, the name was not very uncommon in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, being found 
more especially in London and in the eastern 
counties. Chaucer’s grandfather and father were 
connected with both these parts, living in London 
and holding some small estate at Ipswich. The 
grandfather, Robert Chaucer, was a collector of 
customs on wine ; the father, John Chaucer, a 
vintner, who had a house in Thames Street, went 
abroad on the king’s service in 1338, and ten 
years later acted as deputy to the king’s butler in 
the port of Southampton. Geoffrey Ch<iuccr was 
probably born nearer 1345 than 1340, but we first 
hear of him in April 1357, when, as fragments of 
her household accounts show, a pair of red and 
black breeches, a short cloak, and shoes were 
provided for him as one of the servants of the 


Lady Elizabeth, wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
An entry' of another payment to him shows that 
Chaucer passed the winter of 1357-58 at her scat 
at Hatfield in Yorkshire, where his future patron, 
John of Gaunt, was a visitor. In 1359 he bore 
arms for the first time, taking part in the unlucky 
campaign of that year in F* ranee, till he was made 
prisoner at * Retters,’ probably Ri 5 ihcl, not far from 
Rheims. In March 1360 the king contributed £16 
towards the amount required for his ransom ; later 
that year Chaucer carried letters to Prince Lionel 
in England. He may next have studied at the 
Inner Temple ; in 1367 we hear of him as Edward 
III.*s ‘dilcctus valcltus’ (^well-beloved yeoman’), 
to whom, in consideration of his past and future 
services, an annuity of twenty marks was granted 
for life. By this time Chaucer was married, for in 
1366 (when she received a pension often marks) the 
name Philippa Chaucer appears among those of the 
ladies of the queen’s bedchamber. In 1372 John 
of Gaunt granted her a pension of j^io, and in 
1374 this same pension was regranted to Geoffrey 
and Philippa Chaucer for good ser>'iccs rendered 
by them ‘to the said Duke, his consort, and his 
mother the Queen.’ It is practically certain that 
this Philippa Chaucer was a daughter of Sir Payne 
Roct of Hainault, and sister of the Katharine 
Swynford who ultimately became John of Gaunt’s 
third wife.' 

By the year 1368, Geoffrey Chaucer was pro- 
moted to be one of the king’s esquires , in 13^ 
saw another campaign in France, and between 1370 
and 1379 was abroad no fewer than seven times 
in the king’s scr\'icc. Two of these missions 
(those of 1370 and 1376) were secret, and we 
know nothing of them except that in the second 
Chaucer was in the suite of Sir John Burley. 
In 1377 he went to Flanders with Sir Thomas 
Percy, and in this year was at least twice sent to 
France in connection with negotiations for a peace 
and Richard IL’s marriage. The two missions 
still to be mentioned were the most important of all, 
for both took him to Italy. In December *372 
Chaucer was sent to Genoa to arrange with its 
citizens as to the choice of an English port where 
they should have privileges as traders 5 and in May 
or June 1378 he followed Sir Edward Berkeley to 
Lombardy, there to treat (touching the King’s 
expedition of war’) with Bernabo Visconti, Lord of 
Milan, and with the famous frce*lance Sir John 
Hawkwood. The earlier of these two Italian 
journeys probably only lasted a few months, but 
it has been said that during it Chaucer may have 
met at Padua the famous Petrarch, and learned 
from him the story of Griselda which Petrarch 


1 W« httr of two tons bom of ChuuceP* marriose^fi) Thomas, 
who occupied till hii owD death the houM Cn which hit fether died, 
wu Klng*t Dutter, ecvenl timet Speolcer of the House of Coounont, 
and m other wayt an Imporiant person ; and (a) a much younger 
Lewis, for whom Chaucer translated a treatise on the 
Bliaabeib Cbaacy, for whose novidate at the Abbey of Barking John 
of Gaunt paid a large earn in ijli, and Agnes Chaucer, damsel in 
walling at Henry IV. 'i coronation, may have been daughters. 
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had recently turned into Latin from the Italian 
of Boccaccio. Of his second mission, on which 
he was away eight months, we know no such 
pleasing incident ; but from the energy with whicli 
he devoted himself to poetry immediately after his 
return, and from the intimate acquaintance with 
the Italian of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
which his own poems now first show, it must 
rank as one of the most important events in his 
life. 

On St George*s ' Day 1374 Chaucer received 
from the king a grant of a pitcher of wine daily, 
which he subsequently commuted for an additional 
pension of twenty marks. In June of the same 
year he was appointed Comptroller of the Customs 
and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, Slc, in the Port of 
London, with the obligation to keep the rolls of 
his office with his own hand. In 1375 he was 
made the guardian of a certain Edmund Staple- 
gate of Kent, from whom he received, for wardship 
and marriage-fee, a sum of ^104, or about £%ooo 
modern value. The profits of another wardship 
granted at the same time are not known to us ; 
but in 1376 we hear of a grant by the king of 
^71, 4s. 6d., the price of some wool forfeited at the 
customs for not paying duty. In 1382 the con- 
trollership of the petty customs was given him in 
addition to the post he already held, and in this 
new appointment he was allowed to employ a 
deputy. It is clear that ChaucePs income during 
these years must have been very considerable ; but 
it is clear also that between his controllership at 
home and his missions abroad he was kept busily 
employed, and that until the missions ceased he 
could have had but little time for poetry. 

Of the works which Chaucer, in his references 
to his own writings, ascribes to his earliest period 
several have not come down to us. The hymns 
for Lovers holy days * that highten Balades, 
Roundels, Virclaycs* have nearly all perished; 
the translation of Innocent III.’s treatise, De 
Miseria Conditionis Hurnanct (‘Of the wrccchcd 
engendring of mankyndc,’ as Chaucer calls it), 
has left its mark on a few stanzas of the ‘ Man 
of Law's Tale the story of ‘Ceyx and Alcioun,* 
from Ovid, survives, in part or whole, not as a 
separate piece, but in the prologue to the Dethe 
the D aches se* * Origenes upon the Maude- 
leync* — that is, a translation of the homily on St 
Mary Magdalene wrongly attributed to Origen — 
has perished utterly ; and a ‘ Book of the Lion,* 
assigned to Chaucer by Lydgate, probably a trans- 
lation of Guillaume MachaulPs Le Dit da Uon^ 
has shared the same fate. Of what has become 
of ChaucePs translation of the Roman de la Roscy 
the poem of over twenty-two thousand French 
octosyllables, begun in the previous century by 
Guillaume de Lorris, and completed by Jean de 
Meung, it is difficult to write with brevity. A 
translation of about one- third of the French 
original has come down to us ; but this translation 
has been shown to consist of two fragments. 


with a long gap between ihcui. \shilc thi ur>i 
of these fragments is a^am divided hy 
tests into two sections, whuh yet read on v. 
any obviously abrupt transition. 'I he <hi<* rn mu- 
script which preserves these fragments does not 
give any suggestion as to who transl.itcd them ; 
the aiiribuiion to Chaucer in the earliest printed 
edition — that of 1532— is uf no value. J Ik* 
mentar)’ translation is throughout quite good 
enough to be Chaucers ; but on the evidence 
of the linguistic tests, philologists have declared 
that, while lines 5811-7696 arc not likely to be 
by Chaucer, lines 1706-5810 cannot possibly be 
by him, and lines r-1705 not only may be, but 
certainly are, his work.' 

All that can here be said is, that by general 
consent the greater part of the extant Komaunt of 
the Rose is pronounced un-Chauccrian, and that the 
lines which have a good claim to be his come 
under some suspicion from the company in which 
they arc found. 

Of the early poems by Chaucer which have come 
down to us, all exhibit a vague melancholy and 
lender grace, and several arc more or less dis- 
tinctly religious. The Dethe of Blaunche the 
Duchessey which he wrote in 1369-70 to com- 
memorate Blanche of Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s 
first wife, shows him strongly under the influence 
of his French models. The central feature of 
the poem (which runs to over thirteen hundred 
lines) is the description by tlic knight who repre- 
sents John of Gaunt of the beauty and virtue of 
the *goodc faire white’ whom he had won and 
lost. This is led up to by the conventional devices 
of a dream in which the poet finds himself in a 
fair park, joins in a hunt, and then strays from 
it, and finds, seated in sorrow beneath an oak^ 
the knight, whom he persuades to tell him the 
cause of his grief. Perhaps a little before, perhaps 
a little after, the Dethe of Blaunche the Duchessey 
Chaucer translated from the French of Guillaume 
do Dcguillcvillc a hymn to the Blessed Virgin, in 
which the stanzas began with the different letters 
of the alphabet in their order, whence its name 
The A.B,C. Most of the stanzas open well, but 
Chaucer had not yet learnt to translate with 
freedom and case, and few of them end as well 
as they begin. A much finer poem, the Erc/ama- 
cion of the Dethe of Pitey is mostly connected with 
the Dethe of Blaunche the DuehestCy because its 
complaint against the cruelty of Love is thought 
to fit in well with a passage in the latter poem 

• Th« linfuUlic characieriitlcs which exclude the poxsiUlUy of 
Chaucerian aulhonhip (except on some hypolheaik too violent lo 
be admitted) are the occurrence of northern forme in the thyme*» 
aaaonancea inUead of rhymes, and rhymes (especially of inhniiives 
and French substantives in •yfJ — for example. * cry#,* *ma1ady4*— 
with adverbs in -y— for example, ‘trewely,* ‘tendrely') of words 
and forms co which the #-6na1 is essential with other words or 
fonns which have no clalcn lo it The first and second charac- 
uristies (ive negative evidence that poems which show them cannot 
be Chauccf's ; the third, it U claimed, goes beyond ihb, because no 
one save Chaucer cared for these niceties, and therefore any poem 
Id which they are strictly observed must be by him. 
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\\huli speaks of ihc poet’s sleeplessness and of a 
niyslcrious cigbt-ycar sickness, \\hi<h is explained 
as referring to a h.iplcss jove-aftair. It is by no 
means certain th.ii either poem has any real 
bio^'raf)hi‘ al iinjnirt, an<l ihc Dtihe of Pt(<‘ is so 
finely unuen ih.ii it seems rash lo claim for it a 

4 

\crv early date on the score of the meaning v\c 

^ t 

read into it. W ith the dubious exception of an 
in;ienioijs (jociik the Co>nf»!'\\ut of Mars ^fiill of 
astn)nomi<al learning' an<l with a possible reference 
to a L ourt intn^uc 
between the l.ady 
l*>ab<')Ia of \ ork 
and l.orcl Muntnv 
don . » l.unu'd. on 
n<‘ vei y stron^^ evi- 
dciv e. for the year 
*379' know of 
n() other sepal ale 
po e ni s w h i c h 
(, hau< cr wrote dur- 
ing the sc yen lies, 
and which are now 
extant. It seems 
c ertain. how ewer, 

tliat three or four 
of the Cauti'rlfuty 
Talcs were written 
durin^^ this period, 
lon^* before that 
^reat scheme had 
entered the poet’s 
heiid, and were sub* 
sctjuently inserted 
in their place with 
more or less revi- 
sion. rhe first of 
these is the ‘Second 
Nun’s laic,’ the 
‘ L > f of Saint 
Cccylc,’ a weak 
translation from the 
Lcgcmia A urea of 
Jacobus dc Vora- 
ginc. As it stands 
among the CastUrbury Talcs the narrator is still 
made lo speak of herself as a son of Eve ; there is 
a reference to readers instead of listeners, and the 
feebleness with which the story is handled proves 
still more surely that it was written long before 
the earliest possible date at which the Tales ^ as a 
whole, can have been planned. With this we 
may reckon the ‘Clerk’s Talc’ of the Patience of 
Grisclda, the story, as he tells us himself, which 
Chaucer heard from Petrarch, from whose Latin 
version of Boccaccio’s Italian it is translated \ 
also the ‘ Man of Law's Talc’ of the Fortitude of 
Constance (the Emperor of Rome’s daughter, so 
cruelly persecuted by her heathen mothers-in-law), 
translated from the Anglo*Frcnch chronicle of 
Nicholas Trivet, a Dominican friar who had died 
soon after Chaucer was bom. Both these are 


well told, with passages of pathetic beauty, and 
we can trace in them llic increasing freedom with 
which Chaucer ii^ed his poetic material. The last 
Canterbury TalcUa which an e;irlydatc is claimed, 
the story of the tragedies of great men told by 
the sporting Monk, seems at first sight obviously 
late, for one of the stories refers to the death 
of Bernabo Vi?>conli of Milan in 1385. But it 
is possible, without hair-splitting, lo di\idc the 
seventeen tragedies into five written when the 

CauUrbuty Talcs 
were in view, and 
twelve earlier ones ; 
and even w hen these 
are thrown into the 
scale, Chaucer's ex- 
tant work which can 
be assigned to an 
earlier date than 
1 580 remains strik- 
ingly small in com- 
parison with his 
splendid produc- 
tiveness during the 
next ten or twelve 
years. 

The great quick- 
ening of Chaucer’s 
poetic gifts which 
we can trace about 
1380 n^ u s t be 
directly conneclcd 
w ith the second of 
his two Italian mis- 
sions, that of 1378- 
79, Si.x years be- 
fore, when lie had 
made his first jour- 
ney lo Italy, he had 
probably a good 
knowledge of 
ItaliaDi but little 
money tobuy books. 
His second mission 
enabled him to per- 
fect himself in the language, and we cannot doubt 
that he brought home with him at least three Italian 
masterpieces, the Divina Commedia of Dante, and 
the Tescidc and Filostralo of Boccaccio. At first 
he made experiments. A fragment of metrical 
essays, now called for convenience A CompUynt (0 
his iMdyy is partly written in Dante’s terta-rima ; 
and another fragment, Anclida and ArcyUy shows 
him beginning an ambitious rehandling of the 
TcsctdCy from which seventy of its three hundred 
and fifty- seven lines arc translated. His third 
manuscript proved more immediately productive, 
for (probably bclw'ccn 1380 and 1383) he carried 
to completion his magnificent version of the 
FilostratOy the Troilus aptd CrescydCy which stiU 
remains the finest narrative poem of its kind 
in the English language. Here for the first time 
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his absolute poetic mastery is apparent. He 
translates^ when he chooses to translate, with ease 
and grace, and he raises the whole poem to 
a higher level, investing the faithless Creseyde 
with a piteoiisncss which pleads for her forgiveness, 
and turning her go-between uncle, Sir Pandarus, 
whose original character has made his name a 
hateful word, into a good-natured humorous 
friend, whose easy code of morals is quite distinct 
from baseness. While at work on the Troilus^ 
Chaucer seems to have found time to translate 
a treatise of a ver>* different kind, the De Con- 
sola Horn Philostyphict of the Roman statesman 
Boethius, who wrote it in prison while awaiting 
his murder by the Emperor Theodoric in a.d. 535. 
The Do Consolatiopu is written in alternate prose 
and verse. Chaucer rendered it all into rather 
obscure and laboured prose, but some of the 
passages which most attracted him appear after 
this date embedded in his poctr>', the easy flow 
of the verse presenting a striking contrast to the 
anifciality of his prose. He was called off again 
from the Troilus in 1381 or 1382 to celebrate the 
betrothal of Richard II. to Anne of Bohemia, and 
in the Parlomont of FouUs^ with its tale of the 
mustering of the birds on St \'alcntinc’s Day, 
and their debate as to which of her suitors is 
worthiest of the beautiful ‘ formcl-caglc,’ who re- 
presented the queen, produced the brightest and 
daintiest of courtly allegories. 

When the Troilus was finished Chaucer tvirncd 
to his Divhta Comnudiay and in the Hons of Famo 
endeavoured to describe a journey with a heaven- 
sent guide, in which, despite its lighter vein, the 
influence o( Dante is clearly discernible. When 
contrasted with the Do the of Dlaunche the Dttchessey 
wTitten in the same octosyllabic couplet, the 
growth of metrical power in the Hons of Fame 
is very marked. It contains also fine passages, 
notably the description of the temple of Fame 
and of the suitors to the w'ayward goddess, but 
Chaucer’s tack of constructive genius left it a 
failure and a fragment The golden eagle of 
Jupiter had soared with him to Fame’s abode, and 
he had been shown all that there was to see ; 
but there was no possible climax to be reached, 
and for lack of a climax Chaucer left the poem 
unfinished. 

His next venture, as to which we can speak 
with certainty,' -the Legende of Good IVomeUy 
shared the same fate. Elsewhere he refers to 
this poem as the ‘Seintes Legende of Cupide,’ the 
Legend of Cupid’s Saints, of the fair women who 
had loved too well, and had died as Love’s martyrs. 
In a prologue, of which two versions exist, both 
admirably written, he feigns that Love had threat- 
ened him with punishment for the treasons he had 
written against him in his translation of the Roman 

t h U Qol improbable (hat the rehandling of the Mory orpalamoo 
>nd Ardte, from the Tftridf, which haa come down to u» ai the 
'tCnisbr* Tale/ wa» written coDtemporaneoiuly with, or before, 
the LtgetuU. 


de la RosOy and in Troilus and Cr<'Stydt' : that 
he had been saved by the imcTCt*is>ion of Love' a 
queen, the fair .Alcesiis — the hennne of ( »rcck iegctul 
who died for her unv>orihy hu>b.ind, AcJinclu^ 
and had been bidden lo write ihc'^e of 

women's faithfulness as a palinode. Lhere \sere 
to be nineteen such stories, \\iih that of 
herself to crown them, and the book \shcn fmi>hed 
was to be prebcnierl to the queen 'not (. upulS, 
but Richard IL ^.s who wa^^ no doubt intended to 
identify herself with .Alceslis. Not nineieen but 
nine stories were written, the earlier especi- 

ally those of Cleopatra and Dido, together with 
the prologue, being admirably told. But, a^ the 
Greek philosophers had long since discovered, 
while wickedness is mull i form, virtue admits of 
less variation ; and as Chaucer wrote stor)* after 
story of faithful women— Thisbc, Medea, Lucretia, 

I Ariadne, Philomela, Phyllis, Hypermnestra he 
I began to lire of so uniform a theme, and even 
falls from tragedy into comedy by throwing out 
a hint that he was the only man to whom women 
could safely trust. In 1385 he was permitted to 
exercise his Conlrollership of the Customs of 
Wool by deputy, a privilege accorde<l from the 
first in tlic case of the petty customs ; and perhaps 
in this or the next year a holiday pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, made in his own person, set his 
brain throbbing with a new scheme which, in its 
variety and boundless possibilities, was in strik- 
ing contrast with that on which he was engaged. 
In any case, the Legende of Good Women was 
abandoned, and the Canterbury Tales y the crown- 
ing work of his life, took its place. 

/At this date of 1385-86, when we think of 
Chaucer as beginning to plan his Canterbury TateSy 
he was eminently prosperous. The 7 'ales can have 
been only just begun when misfortune befell him. 
In October 1386 he sat in Parliament as one of 
the knights of the shire for Kent, an accession of 
dignity which, by bringing him into active political 
life, may have cost him his offices. His patron, 
John of Gaunt, was out of England, and his place in 
the government was filled by the hostile Duke of 
Gloucester. A commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the subsidies and customs, 
and by December new appointments show us that 
Chaucer had been superseded in both his controller- 
ships. He may possibly have resigned of his own 
free will, for literary or family reasons, but it seems 
at least as likely that the supersession was political, 
and would not have been enforced had he not sat 
in Parliament a month before. In the second half 
of 1387 he lost his wife’s pension (granted her in 
1366), either by her death or by its being com- 
muted. In May 1388 he assigned away his own 
pensions from the king, obviously in order to raise 
money, and was thus, as far as we know, left with 
nothing but the pension of ^lo originally granted 
by John of Gaunt to Philippa Chaucer, but subse- 
quently regranted to both husband and wife. It 
seems reasonable to believe that it was during 
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these- distressful times that Chaucer wrote some 
..r all of the series of baladcs. The Former Age, 
Fortune, Truth, Centiiesse, Lak of Stedfastnesse, 
which all owe something to the De Consohttioue 
Thtlosof'hut of Boethius. In the Truth, with its 
fine opening, ‘ Flee from the press, and dwell with 
soothfastness,’ we must imagine that Chaucer is 
consoling himself: in the Fortune (the bolade de 
visage sans peinture, the ‘unpainted face’ of a 
faithful friend) he makes the fickle goddess herself 
plead on his behalf ; 

I’rynccs I prey you of your gentilesse 

Let nat this man on inc thus cryc and plcync, 

And 1 shal quyte you your hysyncssc. 

In the Lak of Sied/astnesse, which has been 
strangely misinterpreted, and therefore misdated, 
he seems toapplaud the measures which Richard II. 
took against the ‘merciless Parliament’ when he 
declared himself of age in May 1389. According 
to a copyist (Shirley), who records several such 
traditions, this poem was sent by Chaucer ‘to his 
soverain lordc kyngc Rycharde the sccounde, than 
being in his Castcll of Windesorc,’ and nothing 
that we know of Chaucer makes it likely that he 
would have oficred advice unless he was sure it 
would be acceptable. In any ease, he speedily 
profited by the change of Ministry, being appointed 
Clerk of the King’s Works in July 1389, and a 
Commissioner of the Roadway between Greenwich 
and Woolwich in 1390. But a year later he had 
lost his clerkship again, and even if he is to be 
identified with the Geoffrey Chaucer who al>out this 
time was made Forester of North Petherton Park 
in Somersetshire, his income must have seemed to 
him sadly small (though Professor Manly argues that 
he was in comfortable circumstances). 

It was probably during these five years (1386-91) 
of financial vicissitudes that the bulk of the 
Canterbury Tales were written. If Chaucer had 
less income he had more leisure, and he used it 
to good purpose. The idea of the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage as a framework for a scries of stories 
seems to have been entirely his own. Pilgrimages 
were still immensely popular in England, and that 
to the shrine of St Thomas of Canterbury the most 
popular of all. It offered a pleasant holiday in 
varied company, and with religious opportunities 
which the pilgrims could use as they pleased. (The 
men and women whom Chaucer pictures as meeting 
at the Tabard Inn at Southwark, the usual starting- 
point for pilgrims from London and the neighbour- 
hood, were distinctly holiday folk, but they were 
religious enough to be willing to listen to a very 
long sermon as they drew near their destination. 
In his immorul Prologue Chaucer tells us all about 
them — about the brave courteous Knight, his son 
the Squire, and their sturdy Yeomen ; about the 
Lawyer and the Doctor who rode on pilgrimage, 
though the one was so busy and the other’s study 
was 'but little on the Bible;’ about the dinner- 
loving Franklin, the Merchant with his thoughts 


always on his business, the pirate Shipman, the 
rascally Miller, the drunken Cook, the crafty Man- 
ciple, the crabbed Reeve, the five London burgesses, 
and the honest, kind-hearted Ploughman ; most of 
all about the ‘ religious ’ people— the tender-hearted 
Prioress, with her lady-chaplain and priests, the 
hunting Monk, the Friar, ‘the best beggar in his 
house,’ the Summoncr and Pardoner, types of the 
very worst hangers-on of the Church ; and, to 
balance these, the good Parson and the studious 
Clerk of Oxford, with not an ounce of worldlincss 
between them. All these Chaucer paints for us in 
lively colours, and then starts them on their four 
days’ ride through Deptford, Greenwich, Rochester, 
and Sittingboume, filling them with tales of 
chivalry and romance, of noble endurance and 
low adventure, of medieval miracle and old-world 
legend and myth, a range of narrative as great as 
the diversity of the tellers, and the narrative, with 
few exceptions, almost perfectly told. It was a 
great scheme worthily carried out, though not to 
completion, for instead of the hundred and twenty 
talcs originally planned only twenty - four were 
written, and of these one was only just begun, 
another left incomplete, and two others more 
dramatically broken off before they were finished. 

The scheme which Harry Bailey, the host of the 
‘ Tabard,’ proposed to his guests was that each of 
them should tell two tales on the way to Canter- 
bury and two on the return journey, and that the 
teller of the best talc should be rewarded by a 
supper at the cost of the rest. In the morning, 
when they reach the halting-place known as the 
Watering of St Thomas, lots arc cast as to who 
shall tell the first talc, and the Knight, to whom 
the lot falls, responds with the story of Palamon 
and Arcyte, a splendid rendering of Boccaccio’s 
Testide. Then follow talcs by two of the Churls, 
the Miller and Reeve, each seeking to discredit 
the other’s craft by a knavish story, into the telling 
of which, more especially the Reeve’s, Chaucer put 
all his skill. A similar talc by the Cook is placed 
next in order, but is a mere fragment ; and these 
arc all Chaucer wrote for the first day’s ride from 
Southwark to Deptford. 

The next day’s ule-telling, after a late start (ten 
o’clock) from Deptford, begins with the old story 
of Constance (see page 62), which Chaucer, rather 
unsuitably, assigns to the Man of Law. Then the 
Shipman tells a story of a trusting husband, 
faithless wife, and roguish monk ; to which an cffcc- 
I tive contrast is offered by the Prioress’s legend, 
told with devout simplicity, of a little Christian 
chorister murdered by the jews. The poet him- 
self is then called upon, and the ‘merry words’ 
of Harry Bailey, the host of the ‘Tabard,’ who 
acted as leader of the party, may seire as a go^ 
example of the talks on the road with which the 
TaUs arc linked together \ — 

Whan scyd was al this fnlraclc, every man 
Ai sobre was that wonder was to se, 

Til that cure HostA japen tho bigan 


then 
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And than at erst he looked upon me, ihcn at fint 

And seyde thus : ‘ Whal man arlow ? * quod he ; an ihou 
' Thou lookest as thou woldot f>*nde an hare ; 

For ever upon the ground I sc thcc stare. 

Approchc neer, and looke up murily. 

Kow war yow, sires, and lat this man have place ; tcuaic 
He in the waast is shape as wel as 1 ; 

This were a popet in an arm t\*mbracc 
For any womman, smal ami fair of face. 

He semeth elvyssh by his contenaunce, 

For unto no wight doth he daliaunce. 

Sey now somwhat, syn other folk have sayd ; 

Telle us a talc of myrthe, and that anon.* 

• Ilostc,* quod I, ‘nc beth nal yvcle apayd, i 

For other tale cert^ kan 1 noon, know 

Bui of a r)Tn I lemed longe agoon.’ ihyme 

* Vc, that is good,* quod he, ‘ now shul >vc heere 
Som deyntcc thyng, me ihynkcth by his chccre.' 

{Canitrbury TaUt, H., 1881*1901. Globe £<i.) 

> Do not be ilbpleased. 

But Chaucer was far too wise really to put one of 
his dainty things into his own mouth. The rhyme 
•he lemed longe agoon* proves to be a parody 
of the old romances, the delightful ^Tale of Sir 
Thopas,' which, of course, Harry Bailey takes quite 
seriously and indignantly interrupts. Then Chaucer 
gives up poetry and tells an interminable tale of 
* Mclibeus and his wife Pnidcncc’ (translated from 
a French version of the Liber Consolaiionis of 
Albertano of Brescia, written c. 1238), which is 
heard to the bitter end. As if this were not enough, 
the Monk, instead of a hunting story*, pours out the 
string of ‘tragedies* which Chaucer had written 
some years before, with five new ones, and the 
Knight and Harry Bailey interrupt him most 
righteously. Unlike Chaucer, he will not make 
a second attempt, but the Nun’s Priest comes to 
the rescue with a bright rendering of the old folk- 
tale of the ‘ Fox and the Hen,* filled out in the 
poet’s happiest vein. 

To the morning of the third day have been 
assigned, with no great certainty, the Doctor of 
Physic’s very poor retelling of the story of 
Appius and Virginia (from the Rotpian de la Rose\ 
the Pardoner’s unblushing Prologue, with its reve- 
lations of the tricks of his wretched trade, and 
his story (ultimately of Indian origin) of the three 
ruffians who went out in search of Death, and found 
him by murdering each other in their eagerness 
to have possession, each for himself alone, of a 
treasure-trove of gold. It is as likely as not that 
these tales belong to the fourth day ; but to the 
third, while the Pilgrims were on their way to dine 
at Sittingboume, and thence, according to the accus- 
tomed route, to sleep at Ospringe, w'e can certainly 
assign five stories. Of these, the first, preceded 
hy a prologue as shameless and as amusing as 
the Pardoner’s, is the Wife of Bath’s tale of the 
knight who, when he took courage to marry the 
hag who had saved his life, found her a fair 
maid. This is followed by the talcs in which, 
like the Miller and Reeve, the Friar and Sum- 
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moncr cast stones at each others calling ; the Sum- 
moner’s Tale, iliough its humour is of the lr>\vest. 
being another example of Chaucer's supreme 
skill. After a break the Clerk is furnished wait a 
story by Chaucer’s hunting up his old \er^ion of 
Patient Criselda, with some added stanzas ; and 
then the .Merchant redresses the balance bv his 
tale showing how Jove himself could not pre\ cni a 
young wife from fooling her old husband. 

The fourth da>'’s story- telling opens on a higher 
level with the Squire’s 'half-toUl* romance of 
Cambuscan and the horse of brass, followed by 
the Franklin’s version of a lost French story in 
which a wife is ready to sacrifice even her honour 
rather than break her word. In reading this, as 
in the stories of Constance and Grisclda. we have 
to remember that medieval moralists were apt to 
think of only one virtue at a time, and when this 
is understood it takes a high place among the Tates, 
Again there is a gap. Then the legend of St 
Cecilia, left in all its weakness of early work, is 
assigned to the Prioress’s attendant Nun, to be 
followed by an unexpected incident, the overtaking 
of the Pilgrims by a Canon and his Yeoman, who 
have ridden hard to catch them up. The Canon 
is an alchemist, who wastes his own substance and 
that of his dupes in tr)dng to turn silver into gold ; 
and his Yeoman, after putting his master to flight 
by his frank confessions, tells a talc of another 
rogue of the same sort. After this the Manciple 
explains (from Ovid) how a white cro\V'*s indiscreet 
revelations caused Apollo to turn all crows black ; 
and then, as Canterbur>' comes in sight, the 
Pilgrims bethink them of their religious duties, 
and listen to a long sermon on repentance, de- 
livered by the good Parson, who at an earlier 
stage of the journey had been very peremptorily 
given to understand that no preaching was wanted. 

Altogether the Canterbury Tales contain some 
eighteen thousand lines of verse besides the two 
prose treatises — i.e. the tale of Mclibec and the 
Parson’s sermon. Wc have no record and no sure 
grounds for conjecture as to over how many years 
their composition was spread, but except it be in 
the Doctor’s tale or the Manciple’s they show no 
sign of failing power \ and it is probable that they 
were written in quick succession, until loss of 
favour at Court or some other cause discouraged 
the poet, and he laid his bulky manuscript aside, 
unfinished. As wc have scon, he lost his Clerkship 
of the Works in 1391 ; and if, as seems probable 
from the occurrence of the date ‘ 12 March 1391 ’ 
[O.S.] in one of its calculations, he was writing the 
treatise on the Astrolabe soon after this, we may 
fairly take it as a sign that his interest in the Tales 
was already waning. In his humorous Envoy a 
Button^ which was written about 1396, he prays 
his friend to read the ‘Wife of Bath’ upon the 
marriage question ; and wc arc left to wonder 
whether he allowed copies of the Tales in their 
incomplete form to be multiplied during his life, 
or whether it was only after his death that they 
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reached a wider public than his immediate friends. 
Of other work he did but little during' the last 
decade of his life. His treatise on the Astrolabe 
(an instrument for taking astronomical observa' 
tions), addressed to his little tcn« year-old son 
Lewis, was left incotiiplele, like so much clsc> 
though in this ease he had the treatises of the old 
Arabian astronomer Mcssahala, and of the York- 
shire mathematician John Holywood (Johannes 
dc Sacro Bosco), on which to draw. Of poems 
of this period w*c have only four remaining, all 
of them short, and all apparently written with 
something less than his wonted ease. The sportive 
Envoy n Scogan^ on the vengeance he might 
expect from Venus for having ‘given up' his 
lady, may belong to the year 1393, and ends with 
a pitiful request from the poor road-commissioner 
that the favoured dweller *at the stream's head' — 
i.e. the Court at Windsor— would ‘mind his friend 
there it may fruclifyeV The so-called ComfrUynt 
of VenuSy a triple baladc from the French of 
Graunson, a Savoyard knight, pensioned by Richard 
n. in 1393* may belong to the same year. The 
Envoy n Z/r/X'/o/z, giving him his ‘counscil touch* 
ing manage,’ is dated by its reference to the 
English expedition to Friesland in 1396. The 
CompUynt /o his PurSy sent to the ‘Conquerour 
of Brutes Albtoun,' from whom it elicited a fresh 
pension, belongs, of course, to 1399. None of 
these poems arc unworthy of Chaucer, and it is 
true that he never wrote his baladcs and short 
poems with the ease of his narrative in the couplet 
stanza, but they seem to belong to a later and less 
happy period than any of the Canterbury TaUsy 
and we may reasonably conclude that the TaUsy 
though the crowning work of his life, were not 
being written right up to the last 

In truth, it is to be feared that the last nine 
years of ChauceFs life were not very prosperous 
or happy. His friends did not desert him, for in 
1394 Richard IL granted him a new pension of 
twenty pounds a year ; but we find him frequently 
anticipating it by small loans from the Exchequer, 
and in May 1398 he obtained from the king letters 
of protection to prevent his creditors suing him. 
In October Richard granted him a tun of wine 
yearly, apparently in answer to a petition which 
begged for it as a ‘ work of charity ; * and a year 
later, when Richard had been deposed, Henry IV., 
the son of Chaucer’s old patron, John of Gaunt, by 
an additional pension of forty marks (^26, 13s. 4d.}, 
granted in answer to the CompUynt to his PurSy 
placed the old poet once more in comfortable 
circumstances. On the following Christmas Eve 
Chaucer took a long lease, for fifty* three years, 
of a house In the garden of St Mary’s Chapel, 
Westminster, which his son, Thomas Chaucer, 
the King’s Butler, occupied after an interval 
following his death ; and there are records of his 
drawing instalments of his pensions in February and 
June of 1400. The June payment was received on 
his behalf by a friend, which may, or may not, point 


to his already being ill. All (hat we know is that, 
according to an inscription on a tomb erected to 
him by a lover of his works in 1556, he died on 
25th October (400, and that he was buried in St 
Bcnct's Chapel in Westminster Abbey, the first of 
the many poets who have found their last resting* 
place in what we now know as Poets' Comer. 

In estimating Chaucer’s position among English 
poets we have to consider his work in relation 
to that of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and, secondly, the extent of his actual achieve- 
ment. On the first point something has already 
been said ; but the most important difference which 
separates Chaucer from the poets w'hose work we 
have already reviewed is that he first of English 
writers whose names w'e know (the limitation is in- 
troduced to exclude the author of Pearly a possible 
exception) conceived of poetry as an art. Our 
earlier poets, whose subjects would often have been 
as fitly treated in prose, wTote ‘straight on,’ with 
very little ornament, and very little care for find- 
ing the right word or varying their verse. Their 
modesty saved them from many mistakes, and 
though their work is always on a level, it is by no 
means on a dead level. But any one who will read, 
say, the Cursor Mundi from end to end and not 
find it tedious must have a special taste for old* 
tvorld things. Even Langland, who was continu- 
ally recasting his Visiony recast it not $0 much that 
he might improve what he had already said, but 
that he might say something different ; and, as we 
have noted, he as often changed a good line for a 
w'orsc as a poor line for a better. In ChaucePs 
poetry, on the other hand, we find a continuous 
development, and evidence of the hard work and 
enterprise by which that development was attained. 
He begins as a mere translator, and becomes, in 
his own way, one of the most individual of poets; 
he begins with monotonous verse, full of padding, 
and attains a metrical freedom as complete as 
Shakespeare’s ; he begins in the prevalent fashion, 
and soon enriches English literature with two new 
metres of capital importance (the seven-line stanza 
and decasyllabic couplet), and with a new range 
of subjects. Though he had to work harder for 
his living than most of his predecessors, he took 
his art far more seriously, and starting at a happier 
moment and with greater natural gifts, he attained 
results which differ from theirs not merely in degree 
but in kind. 

As regards his positive achievement some large 
admissions must be made. The pretty little songs 
in the Detke of the Duchesse and (he ParUment 
of FouUs do not entitle us to claim for him any 
serious lyrical gift, and his shorter poems generally 
arc known rather by fine single lines than as 
successful wholes. With the absence of the lyrical 
faculty goes the absence of passion and depth of 
thought The true tragic note is not sounded once 
in all his poems, and bis portrayal of love is 
languishing and sensuous,* never strong. Three of 
his women are perfectly drawn : the fashionable 
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Prioress, the triumphantly vulgar Wife of Bath, as 
sketches ; the small-soulcd, piteous Cressida as a 
finished portrait. The rest are personifications or 
conventional types, quickened now and again by 
some happy touch, but not possessed of flesh and 
bloocL As for his asserted deep religious feelings, 
there has certainly been much exaggeration. He 
was interested in the problems of free-will and 
predestination ; he had the man of the world’s 
admiration for practical piety wherever he saw it ; 
he had his religious moments, and towards the end 
of his life may have been devout ; but the humor- 
ous lines in ‘The Knightes Talc’ 

His spirit chaungiki hous and went^ ther, 

As I cam never, I kan nat lellen wher : 

Thcrforc I stynte, 1 nam no divinistre 

Of soules fynde I nat in this rcgisire, 

are typical of his spirit in the heyday of his 
powers ; and though he laid bare the worldliness 
and knavery of the hangers-on of religion, they fill 
him with no deep repugnance. 

Lastly, it must be owned that Chaucer h«id little 
or no constructive power. He could fill in other 
men’s outlines and improve other men’s work as 
triumphantly as Shakespeare himself, but the in- 
conclusivcncss of the Deth< 0 / ike Duckesse and 
the ParUment 0 / FouUs, and the unfinished con- 
dition of every other poem in which he tried to 
work on his own lines as regards plot, prove that 
he had no aptitude for inventing a story and de- 
veloping it from prelude to climax 
When all these admissions have been made, 
Chaucer yet remains one of the greatest English 
poets, because in his own art of narrative verse 
he attained a mastery which has never been ap- 
proached. Where he should be ranked, as corn- 
ered with Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Shelley, or 
Tennyson, depends entirely on the value the critic 
attaches to different kinds of excellence. In his 
own Chaucer stands first. While his predecessors 
lack readers because they had loo little art, later 
writers have often failed because they have tried 
to introduce too much. In Chaucer alone we find 
Jtarrative in perfection — simple, direct, fluent, vary- 
ing easily with the subject, full of his own individu- 
ality, everywhere controlled and enlivened by his 
at^unding humour, and written in verse of never- 
ailing music and metrical power. He is a great 
artist, with an artist’s self-consciousness ; at the 
time he is absolutely natural and at his ease. 
There arc few English poets to whom we should 
attribute the combination of these qualities ; there 

15 no other who has combined them to the same 
extent 

A narrative poet can never receive justice from 
quotations, but the extracts which follow are chosen 
to illustrate as far as is possible in a few pages the 
^riety of Chauceris verse and his happiness in 
dealing with different subjects. We take him first 
in his early days as the pensive, rather sentimen- 
tal young poet, weaving his own sorrows, real or 


imagined, into hi:> lament for the wife of hI^ p.uron. 
john of Gaunt,* of which our quotation fornix tlic 
opening lines : 

I have gret wonder, by this lyghte, 

How that 1 lyv e, for day ne nyghie 
I may ^Icpe wcl neigh noght ; 

I have so many .an ><lcl thoglii, 

Purely for defauie of slcpe, 

Thai, by my trout he, I take no kepe 
Of no thyng how hit comclli or gooth, 


heed 

II— C/.es 


Ne n«e nis no ihyng Iccf nor loot!). U noi-deir nor hai.ful 


.alike 


ciued 


uholty 
agaliut nature 


know not 
ask 


A1 i» y-lichc good to me, — 

Joye or sorwe, wherso hit l>e,— 

For I have folyng in no ih>T»g, 

Bill as it were, a mase<l ih)“ng 
A I way in |>o)'in lo falle a-doun ; 

For sonvful yfnag>’nacioun 
Is a I way hoolly in my m) 7 ide. 

And wel ye wool agayncs kynde 
Hit were lo liven in this wysc, 

For Nature woldc n.al sufTyse 
1 o noon erthly creature 
Not long tyme to endure 
Wiihoule slepe, and l>ecn in sorwe 
And I nc may. no nyghi nc morwe, 

Slepe ; and this mclancolyc 
And drede I hav^ for lo dye, 

Dcfaulc of slcjK and hesynesse, 

IJalh slcyn my spirit of quyknesse 
Thai I have lost al lustihcdc. 

Suchc fantasyes been in myn hede 
So I noot what is l)esl to do. 

But men myghtc ax^ me why so ^ 

I may not slepe, and what me is ? what U wrong with me 
But nalhdess, who ask^ this nevenhelew 

Lcsclh his asking Irewdy. Lom* 

I This and the foirowing <)uoutioa5 are uken from the • Glolie ' 
Chaucer, Tkt U'orki cf edited by A. W. 

Pollard, H. F. Heath, Mark H. Liddell, >V. S. McCormick 
(MacmUlani, The Canttrhury TaIu were printed by 

Okion in 1478 and 1483, and reprinted by Pynson (c. 1499) and 
Wynkyn de Worde(i4p8X Caaion also printed the P^rUmtnt 
Fruits and some of ihe minor poems about 4478, and the 7 'rcilut 
about 1483, this being printed again by W>-nkyn de NVorde in 1517, 
In 1596 Pynson printed most of Chaucer’s works in a volume in three 
parts, but the first collected edition was that printed by Godfray in 
153a, and edited by Thynne. This a as reprinted in 1542 and 1550, 
and again (with additions supplied by the antiquary John Stowe) in 
iS 6 t, In 1598 and 1602 editions appeared edited by l*ho mas Speght, 
and others were issued in 1687 and 1721, the latter edited by Urry. 
Ihese collected editions contained many works not by Chaucer, 
^d their le»t was dufigured by every possible blunder, so that 
t^ music of <n»aucer’s verso was entirely lost and hia meaning 
obscured. A beginning of better things was made by Thomas 
Tyrwhilt’a edition of the Toikr (1775-78X a really fine 

piece of editing for lU date. Thomas WrighPs edition for the Percy 
Society (1842). and that of Richard Morris in Bell's Aldinc Classics 
boihof them founded on Harleian MS. 7334. were further 
improvemenis. But no accurate teat was possible until Dr Furnivall 
founded the Chaucer Society in and primed parallel teats 

from ail the best manuscripts available, including t he Ellesmeie. From 
tbeso teats Skeat edited for the Clarendon Press 

(6 volt. K894X with a wealth ofilluMratlve 
notes. A modem one-volume edition is Robinson's (1934X Neither 
Furnivall nor Skeat bad access to the important Cardigan Chaucer 
MS. (c. t4$o) which, still unedited when offered for sale in 192S1 
contains newreadings. The Chaucer Society cleared up the sources 
of many poems, and settled the order of the Canitrkury the 

letters A*I which appear in references to line-numbers denoting the 
different groups under which, in ibctr incomplete condition, it is 
necessary to arrange them. See aUo Bibliography, p, sSs. 
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My sciven enn not lcll6 why 
The solhe ; but Ircvvcly, as 1 gesse, 

1 Ijoldc hit ben a siknc&sc 
That I have suflrc<J this eight ycrc» 

And yet my boote is never the ticrc ; cur< 

For thcr is phisicien but oon 
That may me hole ; but that is tloon. 

I'assc we over until eft ; after 

That wil not be* moot nedc be left. muii n«d» 

{Pitkt p/ tk4 IL 

The gentle melancholy of this prelude finds a 
more sonorous echo in the Cofnpieyfit of the Dethe 
of PUcfs from which also we may quote the opening 
lines ; 


He that me kepte fro the fals^ blame. 

While I was on the lend among^ yow, 

He kan me kepc from harm, and eck fro shame, 

In salte see, abthogh 1 sc noght how* 

As strong as ever he was he is yet now. 

In hym iristc I, and in his mootler dccre,— 

Thai is to me my seyl, and cck my stcerc.’ sail— rudder 

Hir lilcl child l.ay w epyng in hir arm, 

And kticlyTige, pitously to hym she scyde, 

• Pees, litcl sonc, I wol do thee noon harm ! * 

With that hir covcrchicf of hir heed she breyde, \ 
And over his litcl eyen she it leyde. 

And in hir arm she lullcth it ful faste, 

And into hevenc hir eyen up she caste. 


Pile that I have sought so yore ago 
With hcft^ sore and ful of besy pcync, 

That in this worlde was never wight so wo 
Wilh-outc <lcthc ; and if I shal not feyne, 

My purpos was to Pil^ to compicync 

Upon the crucltee and tirannyc 

Of Love, that for my trouthei doth me dye. 

And when that 1, by lengthe of certeym ycrcs. 

Had cvcrc in oon a tyme sought to Speke, alike 

I'o Pitd ran I, nl bespreymt with teres, ^inkltd 

To preyen hir on Crucltee me a-wreke ; avenge 

hut er [ myght with any wordc out*brcke, 

Or tcllcn any of my peyn^ smerte, 

I fond hir deed and buried in an hcrtc. found her dead 

Adoun fel I when that I saugh the herse, 

Deed cls a stoon, why] that the swogh me lostc \ tween 
Ilut up I roos with colour ful dy verse, 

And pitously on hir myn eyen 1 caste, 

And ncr the coq)S I gan to presen faste, t, a 

And for the soule I shoop me for to preye ; 3 

1 na$ but lomc, thcr was no more to sey. wat utterly lo«t 

Thus am I slnyn sith that Pi(6 is deeri ; 

Alias the day \ that ever hit shuldc falle \ 

What manor man dar now holde up his heed f 
To whom shal any sorwful hertd callc? 

Now Crucltee hath cast to slcen us alle. 

In ydcl hope, folk retldlccs of peyne,— 4 

Sith she is deed, to whom shul we comp1e)me7 

i^Cempltynt €/ fk* Dftkt i/ PtUr, 11 . 1 * 98 .) 

I Nearer. 8 Began to press. 8 Addressed mytclf. 4 Bewildered 
from suftering. 

To illustrate Chauccr^s earlier narrative work, we 
must be content with three stantas from the * Tale 
of Constance.’ They strike that note of pathos and 
pity which with Chaucer lakes the place of deeper 
tragedy. King Alla had married Constance after 
the miracle which proved her innocent of a murder 
of which she had been falsely accused ; but now, 
in his absence from home, he is beguiled, and sends 
a letter his cruel mother changes into an order that 
both Custance and his little child arc to be thrust 
out to sea in a rudderless boat in three days' time : 


(* Man of Law«s Tale,’ Cau/rrknfy TaUs, B. 89^840.) 
t She tore the kerchief from her head. 

From all this tenderness we must pass rapidly 
to the talcs of chivalry and romance, full of vivid 
colour, the brightness of youth, and joy of love, 
w'hich arc the most prominent feature in Chaucer’s 
second period. Among these Troilus apid Cressida 
stands supreme ; and we may take from it first this 
picture of Criseyde when Troilus first sees her, and 
is suddenly struck down, amid his mockery of love, 
by the beauty he despised : 

Among thisc othrd folk was Criseyda 

In widwes habit blak ; but nathdies, widow* 

Right as our fintd lettre is now an A, 

In beaut<^ first so stood she makdlds \ matchless 

Her goodly loking gladdd al the prees \ crowd 

N'as neverd scyn thing to ben praysdd dcirc, r, t 


Nor under doudd blak so bright a sterre, star 

As was Criseyde, as folk scyde cvcrychonc 
That her beheldcn in her blakd wcdc. 

And yit she stood ful lowe and stille alone 
Bchinden othrd folk in litcl bredc breadth 

And nigh the dore, ay under shamds drede, 3 

Simple of atir and debonaire of chere, attire 

With ful ossurdd loking and manure. 


This Troilus, as he >vas wont to gide 
HU yongd knightds, ladde hem up and doun 
In th’ilkd largd temple on every side, iltat Mme 

Biholding ay the ladies of the toun, 

Now here, now there ; for no devocioun 

Hadde he to non, to reven him hU reste, deprive 

But gan to preyse and Kakken whom him Icste. disparage 

And in his walk ful faste he gan to wayten watch 
If knight or squidr of his company 
Gan for to sike or lete his ^en bayten tigh^fceO 
On any woman that he coude esp^e : 

He woldd smile and holden it fol^e, 

And seye him thus, * God wot, she slepeth sofle 
For love of thee, whan thou tomest ful ofte I 


Wepen bothe yonge and oldc in al that place 
Whan that the kyng this cundd lettrd sente, 

And Custance, with a deedly paid face, 

The ferthd day toward the ship she wente ; fourth 
But nathdlces she laketh in go^ entente 
The wyl of Crist, and knclyngc on the stronde, 

She seydd, ^ Lord, ay welcome be thy sonde \ tending 


* I have herd told, pardieux, of your livlnge. 

Ye lovers, and your lewdd dbservauneds, 4 

And which a labour folk ban in winnlnge 
Of love, and in the keping which doutaunces ; 

And whan your preye is lost, wo and penaunces 1 
O verray foolds, nyce and blynd ben ye I foolUb 
Ther n'is nat oon am war by other be ! ' beware 
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And with that word he gan caste up the browe 
A^caunces» * Lo ? is this nat wisly spoken ? * 

At which the God of Love gan loken rowe roughly 
Right for dcspil, and shop for to ben \>Token : 3 

Me kidde anon his bowe n*as nat broken I $howed 
For sodeinly he hitte him at the fulle ; 

And yit as proud a pecok con he puUe ! pluck 

and CritsidA^ Bk. i. II. 169 -^ 10 .) 

1 Hiere was not. * More dearly. ^ In dread of being shamed 
(she was daughter of the Greek Caleb as). * Common^ foolish. 
0 Prepared hinasclf to be avenged. 

Cupid made Troilus pay heavily for his gibes, 
and cheated him at the last ; yet he allowed him a 
little spell of happiness ; and here is Chaucer^s de- 
scription of the supreme moment of love's reward : 

O, soth is scid^ that hel^ for to be 
As of a fevere, or other gret siknesse, 

Men moste drinke, as men may alday see» 

Ful bittrd drinke ; and for to han gladnesse. 

Men drinken oftd peyne and gret distresse : 

1 mene it here, as for this a venture 

That ihorugh a peyne hath founden al his cure. 

And now swc(n ^6 semeth mord swete 
I'hat bittemesse assayed was biforn ; 

For out of w'o in blissd now they flctc ; 

Non swich they fcltcn sin (hey werd bom. 

Now is this bet than bothd two be lorn ! 

For love of God, take every womman hede 
To werken thus, whan it com'th to the nedc I 

Criseyde, a] quit from every drede and tene, 

As she that juste cause had him to tristc. 

Made him swich feste, it joyd was to sene, 

Whan she his troulhe and dene ententd wiste ) 

And as alx>ute a tree with many a twisle 

Ditrent and w*ryth the swold woddbinde, 1 

Gan ech of hem in armds other windc. 

And as the newc abaysdd nightingale abashed 

That ftinteth first whan she bigin neth singe, Mops 
^Vhan (hat she hereth any herdd tale, hcrdsoian talk 
Or in the hegges any wight sterfnge, hedges-Mirring 
And after siker doth her voU oubringe ; In sure icoes 
Right so Criseydd, whan her dredd stente, ceased 
Opned her herte, and tolde al her entente. 

And right as he that saw his deth y^shapen, 

And deycn moste, in aught that he may gessc, must 
And sodeioly rescous doth him escapen, a 

And from bis delU is brought in sikemesse ; safety 
For al this world, in swich presdnt gladn^sse 
Is Troilus, and hath his lady swete.— 

With worsd hap God lat us never^ mete 1 
(Tt9£/ii4 and Crrtsida, Bk. iii. 11. 

t Betvmes and wreaibcs ibe sweet honeysuckle. * A rescue 
causes biin to escape. 

In the end, as we all know, Criseyde failed to 
fight against the stress of circumstance and ttas 
faithless ; and Chaucer, as he tells of the death of 
Troilus, takes, for the moment, a higher strain : 

Swich fyn hath tho this Troilus for love 1 Such end 
Swich fyn hath al hSs gretd worthinesse I 
Swich fyn hath his estat rdil above 1 royal 

Swich fyn hts lust, swich fyn hath hii noblesse 1 


ich fyn, this false worldcs broteliie:^^ ! — briukne>i 
And thus bigan his loving of Criseyde 
As i have (ohh an<l in this wise he deyde. 

— O yonge fresshe folkcs, he or she, 

In whiche ay love up growelh with your age, 
Ke|>cireth horn fro worldly vanite! 

And of your herte up-cast cl h the visage 
To th'ilkC* Go<l that after his image 
Vou maile ; and thinkelh al n'is but a fairc 
This world, that passeth sone as flourds faire I 

And loveth Him, the whiche that right for love 
Upon a cros, our soulcs for to iKyc, buy, redeem 

First starf, and roos, and sit in hevene above ; 1 , a 

For He n*il falsen no wight, dar I scye, 

That wol his herte al hoolly on him Icye ! 

And sin He best to love is, and most meke, $ii>c< 
^Vhat nctleth feyndd lovds for to seke ? 

('irctius and C^tssida^ Bk. v. II. 

1 Died. 9 Sitietb. 

The Troilus^ which has this solemn end, is a 
* tragedy,’ but it is a tragedy as full of light as 
of shade : in it wc first find Chaucer’s humour in 
its perfection, and to suit this humour he attunes 
his verse to another key with masterly case. Here 
is a passage from an earlier part of the poem 
describing a call paid (in the interest of Troilus) 
by Sir Pandarus on his niece, then in the stage 
of widowhood in which thoughts of consolation 
may be trifled with : 

^Vhan he was come unto his neccs place, 

* Wher is my lady?* to her folk quod lie ; 

And they him tolde, and he forth in gan pace, passed 
And fond two othrd ladies sete and she MAicd 

Wiihinne a paved parlour ; and they three 
Hcrden a mayden reden hem the geste story 

Of al the sege of Thel>es, whil hem leste. 

Quod Pandarus, * Madimd, God you see, 

With al your book and al the compan^e 1 — 

* Ey, uncle, now welcome y-wis \ ’ quod she ; surely 

And up she ro$, and by the bond in hye hastily 

She took him faste, and seyd^, ‘ This night thrye— thrice 
To goode mote it tome!— of you 1 mettc.’ dreamt 
And with that word she doun on bench him sette. 

'Ye, need, yc shal fard wel the bet, hetio 

If God wile, al this ycr ! ’ quod Pandarus ; will 

' Dut I am scry that I have you let hindered 

To herken of your book ye preisen thus. 

For Goddds love, what scUh it? Tel it us! 

Is it of love? O, som good ye me lere ! ' teach 

^ Uncle t ’ quod she, ' your maistresse is not here 1 ' 

With that they gonnen laughe ; and tho she seyde, 

* This rdmaunce is of Thebds, that wc rede ; 

And we han herd how that King Laius deyde 
Thorugh Edippus his sone, and al (hat dedc ; 

And here we stint en at thise lettres rede, i, a 

How that the bisshop, as the book can telle, 
Amphiorax, fil thorugh the groundc to helle.* 

Quod Pandarus, * Al this knowe I my-selve, 

And al th’ assege of Thebds, and the care ; 

For herof ben (her makdd bookds twelve. 

But lat be this, and tel me how ye fare. 


Itoat 

sinc« 

better 


sorrow 

trust 
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Do wey yoiir barbc, and shew© your face bare. 3 

Do wey your book ; ris up, and lat us dauocc, 

Anc) )at ui don to May soin obbcrvauncc ! * 

* Ey, GexI rorl>c<k* ! * quo<l she, * lie ye mad ? 

Is (hat a wi(bvc> lif, so God you save? 
liy Ciod, ye maken me right sore adraci \ afraid 

Ye l>cn so uilcic, it scmclh as ye rave I 
I( saU* me wcl bet, ay in a cave would be fit 

To bicldc and re<le on holy seintes lives ! pray 

Lat maydens gon to <launcc, and yongc wives 

(Y'rtfi/ut hhJ Cr 4 $nda» Bit. il II. 78*119.) 

t Stop. * J he chapier'heAcJing written In red letters in a manu* 
seripL 3 A collar partly hiding the face. 

The ab.solute ease of this passage is in striking 
contrast to Chauccr^s early use of the stanza in the 
story' of St Cecylc, and has perhaps never been 
equalled in the same form save by Hyron. To 
accompany these quotations from the Troilus^ we 
may take the ^ Knightes Talc’ out of its place in the 
CanUrbury series, in order to show how Chaucer 
treats chivalry under arms, as in the Trot ! us he 
treats of chivalry in love. The cousins Palamon 
and Arcitc both love the fair Emily, sister to their 
enemy, Theseus, ‘Duke’ of Athens. Arcitc over- 
hears Palamon speaking of his love when in hiding 
from Theseus, and, as his cousin is weaponless, 
rides off to fetch him armour and weapons that 
they may fight out their quarrel. The quotation 
describes how they arm each other and then fight 
furiously till Theseus interrupts them. It is the 
more noteworthy because, while Chaucer is trans- 
lating the Toseido of Boccaccio, all the vivid and 
dramatic touches arc his own : 

Arcitc is riden nnon unto the toun, 

And on the morwc, er it were day^ light, 

Ful privdly two hameys hath he dight, 1, 9 

Bothc sulTisaiint and mete to darreyne fight out 

The bataille in the fecld bclwix hem tweyne i 
And on his hors, allonc as he was lx>m, 
lie caricth al the hameys hym bifom : 

And in the grove, at tyme and place y-set, «ppola(cd 
This Arcite and this Palamon l>cn met 
To chaungen gnn the colour in hir face. 

Right as the hunters, in the regne of Trace, 3 

That stondeth at the gappi with a spere, 

Whan hunted is the Icoun or the bore, 

And hereth hym come russhyng in the groves, groves 
And breketh both bow^ and the leves, 

And thynkclh, ‘ llcere cometh my mortal enemy, 
With'OUte faile he moot he deed or I ; must be dead 
For outher I moot sleen hym at the gap{>e, either 

Or he moot sleen me, if that me myshappe * : 

So ferden they in chaungyng of hir hewe, 3 

As fer as everich of hem oothcr knewe, 

Thcr nas no ‘ Good day,’ ne no saluyog, 

But streiglit, withouten word or rehersyng, 

Everich of hem heeipe for to armen oother, 

As frcndly as he were his owene brother ; 

And tifiet that, with sharps sperte stronge, 

They foynen cch at other wonder longe. fence 

Thou myghlest wend that this Palamoun, 

fn his fighlyng were a wood leouD, mod 


And as a cruel tigre was Arcilc : 

As wiUld bores gonnd they to smyte, 

That frothen vvhit as foom for ird wood, — mod anger 
L*p to the ancle foghte they in hir blood. their 

And in this wise 1 letc hem fightyng dwellc. 

And forth 1 wole of Theseus yow telle. 

... . ■ • 

Clecr was the day, as I have toold er this, 

And Tlieseus, u*ith alle joye and blis, 

With his V'poUta, the faird queene. 

And Emclyc, clothed al in grene, 

Od huntyng be they riden roially ; 

And to (he grove, that stood ful fastd by, 

In which thcr was an hert, as men hym tolde, 

Due Theseus the streightd way hath holde ; 

And to the launde he rideth hym ful right,— open »pace 
For thidcr was (he hert wont have his flight,— 

And over a brook, and so forth in his wcyc. 

The Due w'ol han a cours at hym, or tweye. 

With houndds, swichc as that hym list commaundd. 

And whan the Due was come unto the launde 
Under the sonne he looketh, and anon 
He was war of Arcite and Palamon 
That foughlen breme, as it were bords two. furiouily 
The brightd swerclds wenten to and fro 
So hidously, that with the Iccstd strook 
It semdd as it woidd filic an 00k ; felt 

But what they werd no thyng he ne woot. 

This due his courser with his spords smoot, 

And at a stert he was bitwix hem two, 

And pulldtl out a swerd, and cridd, ‘ Hoo I 
Namoorc, up pcync of Icsyngc of youre heed I upon 
By myghty Mars, he shal anon be deed 
That smyteth any strook, that I may seen. 

But tclleth me what mystters men ye been, what kind of 
That beeh so hardy for to tighten heere 
Withouten jugc, or oothcr officerc, 

As it were in a lystds roially ? ’ 

Knightet Tale,' CthHitr^my TaUt^ A. 11. i6r8^t66r, 

I 1683-1713.) 

1 Suits of amour. ^ Cot ready. * Kingdom of Thrace. ^ Be- 
haved. ^ Ihetr colour* 

After the Troilus came the Nous of Famcy and 
from this, did space permit, we should quote 
Chaucer’s autobiographical colloquy with the 
Golden Eagle, and some of the prayers of Fame’s 
suitors and their answers. But we must hasten to 
the Ligtndt of Good Wonutty and choose from this 
a characteristic passage on ChaucePs favourite 
season, Spring, not unlike that at the end of 
the Parlemeut of FouUsy but written with more 
freedom : 

Forgeten had the erthe his pore estate 

Of wyntir, that him naked made and mate, forlorn 

And with his swerd of colde so sord greved ; 

Now hath the atemprd sonne al that rcleved temperate 
That naked was, and clad it new agayne. 

The smald foulds, of the sesoun faync, 

That of the panter and the nette bm scaped, a bag*nct 
Upon the fowelcr, that hem made a*whaped icared 
In wynter, and distroydd hadde hire bro^e, 

In his dispite hem thoghte it did hem goode 
To synge of hym, and in hir songe dispise 
The fould dierle, that, for his coveyttse, 
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Had hem beiraydd with his sophistryc. 

This was hir songe» ‘ The foiveler we delTye, 

And al his crafte.' And some songen ckre 
Layes of love, that joyc it was to here. 

In worshipynge and in preysing of hir make ; mate 
And, for the newc^ blisful somers sake, 

Upon the braunch^ ful of blosmes softe, 

In hire delyt, they turned hem ful ofte. 

And songen, * Bless^ be Seynt Vatentync ! 

For on his day I chees you to be myne, 

Withoulcn r^pentyng mync herte swetc ? * 

And therewithal hire bek^ gonnen meete, 

YeMyng honour and humble obey»aunces 
To love, and diden hire othere observaunces 
That longelh onto love, and to nature ; 

Constnieth that as yow lyst, I do no cure. 

And iho that haddc don unkynd^ness^— 

As doth the lydif, for ncwfangelnesse,— 

Besoght^ mercy of hir trespassynge, 

And humbl^ly songen hir repentynge, 

And sworen on the blosm^s to be ire we, 

So that hire makte wolde upon hem rewe, 

And at the last^ maden hir acorde. 

{,L*g€ndt 9/ 11. 195-15^) 

All the Prologue to the Ltgendt^ whence this 
is taken, is in Chaucer’s happiest vein, both in its 
earlier and in this later form ; and as in the last 
quotation it was hard to have to stop before 
Theseus* speech in which he first condemns and 
then chaffs the lovers, so here it would be pleasant 
to quote all the talk with Cupid and Alcestls which 
follows on our extract. From the legends them- 
selves we can only take these few lines as an 
example of how vigorously Chaucer could describe 
a sea-fight of the ancient kind : 


Aotonius was war, and wol nat fayle aware 

To meten with thisc Roma)*nes, if he may, 

Took eke his rede, and both upon a day, counsel 

HU wyf and he, and al his ost, forthe wente bott 

To shippe anon, no lenger they ne stente, stayed 

And in the see hit happed hem to mete. 1 

Up goth the tnimpc, and for to shoute and shete, thoot 
And paynen hem to setle on with the sonne ; a 

With grisly soune out golh the grete gonne. 

And heterly they hurtelen al at ones, funoutly 


And fro the top doun cometh the gretd stones. 

In gooth the grapenel so ful of crokes, 

Aoionge the ropes, and the sherymg hokes ; 

In with the polax preseth he and he ; tbU ooe and that 
Byhyndc the maste begyneth he to fle. 

And out agayo, and dryveth hetn over borde ; 

He styntetb hem upon his sperms ordc ; 3 

He rent the sayle with hokds lyke a sithe ; rtndtth 

He bryngeth the cuppe, and biddeth hem be blithe ; 

He poureth pcsen upon the hacches slidre ; 4 

With pottes fui of lyme, they goon togidre ; 

And thus the longe day in fight they spende, 

Til at the last, as every thing hath code, 

Antony U shent, and pul hym to the flyghte ; diacomfited 
And al his folke to-go, that 1>est go myghte. 

(LpgfMiU p/eppd II. 

t Thai u, Aatony and OcUvian. < Thai U, lO ihat the tun might 
« In ihe coemy't face. • Stopt (hen 00 hU •pear'a-eod. * Dried 
to prereni the eoemy getiing a firm footing. 


We come now to the Canterbury Jaies, and as 
from the poriraii-gallcry of the Prolog ue we can 
only take two examples, two ha^'e been chosen 
which show in effective contrast the good and ba<i 
sides of religion in Chaucer’s day. Here is the 
good Parson : 

A good man w .is thcr of religioun, 

And was a Poirnf, Pkhsoun oy a Toun ; 

But riche he was of hoc I y Ihoghi and werk ; 

He was also a lemed man, a clerk, 

That Cristas Gospel trewcly woIdc prcche : 

His parisshcns dcNoudy woldc he techc. 

Benygne he was, and wonder diligcnl. 

And in adversitee ful pacicnl ; 

And swich he w as y-preved oft 6 silhes. times 

Ful looth were hym to cursen for his tithes, 

But rather wolde he yeven, out of doule, give 

Unto his pour^ parisshens aboutc, 

Of his ofirying and eek of his substaunce : 

He koude in litcl thyng have sufhsaunce. 

Wyd was his ])anvshe, anti houses fer asonder, 

But he ne laftd nat, for rcyn ne thondcr. 

In siknessc nor in meschief to visitc 

The ferreste in his parisshe, much and lite, rich and poor 

Upon his feel, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensampic to his sheepe he yaf 
That firste he wroghte and aCterwanl he taughte. 

Out of the gospel he tho word^ caughtc, thoie 

And this figure he added eek therto, 

Tliat if gold rxist^ svhal shal iren doo ? 

For if a pree&t be foul, on whom we truste, 

No w'onder is a lew^d man to rustc ; 

And shame it is, if a prest tak^ kcepe, heed 

A shiten shephenie and a clen^ shce]>e. 

Wei oghtc a preest ensample for to yive 

By his clennessc how that his sheepe sholde ly\'C. 

He settd nat his benclice to hyre 

And lect his sheepe encombred in the myre, left 

And ran to Londoun, unto Sclnt Poules, 

To seken hym a chaunterie for soules ; 

Or with a bretherhed to been withholde, i 

But dwcitc at hoom and keptd wcl his folde, 

So that the wolf ne made it nat myscarie, — 

He was a shephenie, and noght a mcrcenarie : 

And though he holy were and vertuous, 

He was to synful man nat despitous, 

Ne of hU spech 6 daungerous nedtgne, difficult nor haughty 
But in his techyng discreet and benygne, 

To drawer) folk to hevenc by faimessc. 

By good ensample, this was his bisynesse : 

But it were any penone obslinat, 

What so he were, of heigh or lough estat, 

Hym wolde he snybben sharply for the nonys. reprove 
A bettr^ preest 1 trowe that nowher noon ys ; 

He waited after no pompc and reverence, 

Ne mak^ him a spiced conscience. 

But Crists loore, and his Apostles twelve, 

He taughte, but first he fobved it hym selve. 

{^auftThury Tales, l^ologue, II. 477^598.) 

t To lodge in a monutery. 

And here the rogue of a Pardoner : 

With hym ther rood a gentil Pardonbr t 

Of Rouncivale, his freend and his compeer, 

That streight was comen fro the court of Rom 6 . 


t 
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Ful loudc he sooTig Com hid^r^ lot'c^ to mf! 

This Somonour bar (o hym a slif burdoun, accompaniment 
Was never iromj^e of half so greet a soun. 

This Pardoner haddc heer as yelow as wex bair 

Put smothc it hong as doth a strike of Hex ; huik of flax 
Hy ounces Kenge Ills lokkes that he haddc, In small pieces 
And therwith he his ^huldrcs ovcr>pmddc. 

Put thynuc it lay by colpons oon and oon ; a 

Hut hood, for jolitec, nc wered he noon, 

For It was trussed up in his waUt. 

Ilym thmighCc he rood al of the new^ jet ; fashion 

Dischc voice, save his cappe, he rood al bare. j 

Svvii.ho glarynge eyen haddc he as an hare, 

A vcrnyclc haddc he sowed upon his cappe ; 4 

Mis walct lay bifom hym in his Iap|>e 
Hret fui of )>ardon, come from Rome al hoot. Brimful 
A voys he had<lc as smal as hath a goot. 

Hut of his craft, fro Herwyk unto Ware 
Nc was ther swich another par<ioncr, 

For in his male he haddc a pilw^-beer, bag— pillow -case 
Which that, he scyd<^, was cure lady veyl ; lady's 

lie scyde he haddc a gobet of the seyl piece 

That Scint Peter haddc, whan that he wontc 
Upon the see, til Jhcsu Crist hym hentc. 

He haddc a croys of latoun, ful of stones, cross of brass 
And in a glas he had<l(^ pigg^s l>ones. 

Hut with thise relikds, whan that he fond found 

A poured person d welly ngc upon lend. 

Upon a day he gat hym moorc moneye 
Than that the person gat in monlh^s tweye ; 

And thus with feyn^d flatcryc an<l japes 
He made the person and the peple his apes. 

Hut, irctv^ly to tellcn att<> lastc. 

He wxs in chirchc a noble ccclesiastc ; 

Wei kotnie he rcilc a Icssoiin or a stone, 

Hut aldcrl>cst he song an Oflertorie ; best of all 

For wel he wisid, whan that song was songe, 

He mostc^ prcchc, and wcl aflilc his tonge polish 

To Wynne silver, as he ful wcl koude ; 

Therefore he song the muricrly and loudc. more merrily 

{CrtnUr^Mpy TaUt, Prologue, U, 669^14.) 

t Thai is. wiih the Summoner. ^ In shreds, lock by lock, 
3 Dishevelled, with hU hair loose. * Copy of the supposed imprint 
of Christ's face on the handkerchief of $t Veronica, which the 
Pardoner might have seen at Rome. 

From the Ta/^s themselves we have already 
quoted an example of Chaucer’s chivalrous style ; 
our second extract exhibits him where he is per- 
haps at his strongest of all — as the teller of talcs of 
low life, talcs of which he can only have received 
from others the mere outline, while his expansions 
of them are full of humour and individuality. As 
to the stories of this class, Chaucer himself ad- 
vised some of his readers to * choose another page,’ 
and the folk-story of the * Fox and Hen’ assigned to 
the Nonnes Prest is the only one of them which 
can be recommended virginibtis putrisgue ; but 
this incident from the * Reeves Talc,’ of how a 
knavish miller frustrated the device of the two 
Cambridge clerks to prevent him from stealing 
their com, stands by itself, and is altogether 
delightful. The clerks, it should be said, are 
northerners, and speak in the northern dialect 
Symond is the miller ; 


‘ S)'mond,’ <|u<xl John, ' by God, nede has na peer, 


Hym boes serve hymself that has na swayn, i, 9 

Or elks he is a fool, as elerkes sayn. 

Our manciple I hope he will l>c deed expect 

S>va werk^ ay the wang^ in his heed ; 3, 4, 5, 6 

And forthy is I come and eek Alayn. therefore 

To gryndc oure com and carie it ham agayn. Home 
1 pmy yow spedc us heylhen that ye may/ hence 

‘ It shal be doon/ quod Syink)-n, • by my fay t 
What wol ye doon, whil that it is in hande?’ 

‘ By God, right by the hopur wil I slandc,' hopper 
Quod John, *and se how that (he com gas in. goet 
Vet saugh I never, by iny fader kyn, 

How that the hopur waggds til and fra.' to and fro 


Akyn answerd^, ‘John, and willow swa? 

Thanne wil 1 be bynctht, by my croun I 
And se how that the meld fallds doun 
Into (he trough, — that sal be my disport; 

For, John, y*failh, 1 may been of yourc sort, 

I is as ilk a millerc as are ye.’ 

This milkrc smyldd of hir nyedtee, foolUhnou 

And thoghtc, * Al this nys doon but for a wyk ; 7 

They wenc that no man may hem bigik ; 

Hut by my thrift yet shal I bkrc hir eye, cheat them 
For al the skighte in hir philosophye. 

The more queyntd crekds that they make, cunning devices 
The inord w'ol I stek >vhan 1 take. 

In slide of flour yet wol 1 yeve hem bren ; bran 

The gret teste ckrkds been noght wisest men, 

As whili>m to the wolf thus spak the marc ; S 

Of al hir art no countc 1 noght a tare.’ 

Out at the dorc he goolh ful pryvdiy. 

Whan that he saugh his tymd sofldly. 

He looketh up and doun til he hath foundc 
The elerkds hors ihcr as it stood y-boundc. 


Hihyndc the milk, under a Icvdsel, bower 

And to the hors he goth hym faire and wel ; 

He strepeth of the brydel right anon, strips off 

And whan the hors was laus he gynneth gon 9, 10 
Toward the fen, ther wiidd murds renne,— run 


Forth with ‘ Wchec I ’ thurgh thikkd and thurgh thenne. 

This milkrc goth agayn, no word he scyde, 

But doth his note and with the clerkds pkyde, burineu 
Til that hir com was faire and wcl y-grounde ; 

And whan the meic is sakkdd and y-bounde, 

This John goth out, and fynt his hors away, flndcth 
And gan to crie, ‘ Harrow I’ and, * Weyhaway J 
Oure hors is lom ; Alayn, for Goddds bancs bonet 
Stepe on thy feet ; com out, man, al atanes J at oooe 
Allas, our wardeyn has his palfrey lom H 
This Akyn al forgat bothe mele and com ; 

Al was out of his mynde his housbondrie. 

‘ What, whilk way is he geen 7 ’ he gan to eric* 

The wyf cam lepynge inward with a rtn ; 

She scyde, ‘ Allas, youre hors goth (o the fen 
With wiidd marcs, as faste as he may go ; 

Unthank come on his hand that hoond hym so, 

And he (hat bettrd sholde ban knyt the reyne 1 ’ 

‘ Allas,' quod John, ‘ Akyn, for Cristds peyne. 


Lay doun thy swerd, and I wil myn akwa* also 

I is ful wight, Cod waat, as is a raa ; u 

By Goddds hertd 1 he sal nat scape us bathe. both 
Why nodstow pit the capul in the lathe 7 11 

Il-hayl, by God, Aleyn, thou is a fonne.’ lll-luck^fool 
Thise sely ckrkds ban ful faste y-ronne iDtioeeot 
Toward the fen, bothe Aleyn and eek John ; 
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K«4uc<d racsimilc of parr of a page of iho * Prinrv^^ Tale/ from ihc famous 
HarL M$< 7134 in 0>e Briii»li Museum. ^ 


^ l^y ^1 bounce and ^y magnificence 
Tby vertu and pi gret humilile 
Tber may no toogc exprea in no acScncc 
For Jom fyme lady er men pray to >e 
Thow goet biforn of py benignUe 
And gctuc vt p9 light ^urgh py prayere 
To gyden v» ])e way to Py aone eo deere 

b(y connyng ii to weyk o bliiTul 4)ueene 
For to declare py grete wor^ineue 
Thai 1 may not ^ie in my tusieene 
Bui as a child of twelf month old or lease 
Than can vnne^ee eny word expresse 
I^ighi to fare 1 and )>erfor I Sou pray 


Endiih my song pM 1 schal of Sow say 

Ther was In Acy In a greet cltee 

Amoflges criscen folk a jewerye 

SusCeyned by a lord of ^at concre 

For foul vsure and lucre of felonye 

Hateful 10 crut and to hU compolgnye 

And ^rgh P^ streie men might ride and wende 

For it was fre and open at euerich ende 

A Utel scole of cristen folk >er stood 
Doun at Pt forptr ende in which p*r were 
Children an heep yeomen of cristes blood 
TkkAt Icred in p^ icole Mr by Sere 


Such nuiner doctrine as men ^sed )*ere 
This is Co say lo synge and to rede 
As smale childer doon in her childhede 

Among l^sc children was n wydow sone 
A litcl clergeoun ^at seue 5er was of age 
Thai day by day to scole was hU wone 
And eek also wher so he saiigh f^ymage 
Of cristes modcr had he in vsage 
Ashim was taught to knele a doun and say 

The variations in the last two stanxas 
show how the Harleian text dilTen from 
the Ellesmere used in our quoiaciorw 


And whan the mi Here saugli that they were gon, 

He half a bu>$hel of hir flour hath cake. 

And bad hi$ u*yf go kne<le il in a cake. 

He seydct * I trowc the clcrkc^ \\crc aferd ; 

Vet kan a millcrc make a clerkcs berd, befool , 

For al his art ; now lat hem goon hir weye ! 

Lo wher they goon ; yc* Ut the children pleyo ; 
l*hey gete hym nat so lightly, by my croun ' ’ 

(' KeevcN Tale,* CtkiUrrl^ury fiii/s, A. 4co6-4>») 

^ Behoves • No servant. ^ So. ^ (Northern plural) v»ork. 

* Ch«k*te«ih. * Head. ^ Isonly d«>ne for a trick. *' See ' Rcy. 
nard the Fox.* ^ Loose. Begins to go. I am full vuift. God 
knows, as is a roe* Why didn't you put the palfrey in the stable ? * 


Thu> bnih lhi> wydwc hir Iitel "one y-l.iughl 
fluTc blisful l.vly. < riste^ ntiMHler decrc, 

I'o \Vi)r%hi|>e ay, arnl he f'jrgaie it naught, 

I* or sely child v\r.l alilay soone leore. j 

liut ay '%h.uj 1 icniembre on this m.iteere, 

S»'mt NKhola> ^lant ever in my presence, siandcih 

l or he so yong to kri'l dide reverence. 4 

'I his lite! chjM Ills litel Uj»»k Icrnynge, 

As he sal in the ^cole at hi^ pr)iii<*r, 

He A»nu\ t herde ''Vuge, 

As children Icrnetl lure antiphooer ; 

An«t, as he <iors(e, he <1 rough hym ner .ind nor, • 


Lastly, as a contrast to these 
broad humours, here from (he 
^Prioresses Talc’ is a return to 
Chaucer’s earlier manner of 
tenderness and devotion, no less 
graceful and pleasing than of 
yore, and written with far greater 
mastery. The legend is one of 
many which good men — Heaven 
forgive them !— all over Europe 
sincerely believed, of a little 
Christian boy wantonly murdered 
by the Jews : 

A litel scole of cristen folk ihrr stood 
Doun at ihe ferther ende, in which 
ther were 

Children an hcepc, y-comen of Cristen 
blood, 

That lemcti in that scole yeer by ycre 
Swich manere doctrine as men used 
there,— 

This is lo seyn, lo syngen, and to 
rede, 

As smal^ children doon in hire 
childhede. 

Among thisc childKn was a wydwcs 
sonc, 

A litel clergeoun, seven yeer of 

chorhtcf 

Tlial day by day to scole was his 
wonc ; wont 

And cck also, where as he saugh 
Ihymagc saw the image 

Of Cristes xnoodcr, he haddc in usage, 
As hym was taught, lo knele adoun 
and seye 

His /Ity A/arU, as he golh by (he 
weye. 
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And hcrknc<l .ly lUc \vor<l^ and the note, 

Til lie ilie r»r>tc vers koude al by rote. 

Noghi wistc he >vhat this Latyn was to seye, 

For he so yong and Icndrc was of age ; 

Ihit on a day his fclawe gan he preye 
Tc\|>omulcn hym this song in his bngage, 

Or telle him why this song was in usage ; 

Thi« preyde he hym to construe and declare 
Ful often time ujx^n his kiiow^s bare. kr>et« 

His fclawe, w’hicH that elder was than he, 

Answerde hym thus : * I his song 1 have herd seyc 
Was maked of cure blisful lady free, noble 

Hire to salue, an<l cck hire for to preye salute 

1*0 been oure help and socour whan vve deye ; 

I kan na moorc expounde in this matccre, 

I Icme song, I kan but smal grnmmcerc/ know but little 

* And is this song mak^l in reverence 
Of Crisids mooticr?* seyde this innocenL 
* Now certes, I wol do my diligence 
To konne it al, cr Crislcniassc is went, 

Though that I for my prymer shal l>c shent, scolded 
And shal be Helen tUri^ in an hourc, thrice 

I wol it konne oure lady for to hondure !’ 

His fclawe t aught c hym homw*nrd prively 
Fro day to day, til he koude it by rote, 

And thanne he song it wcl and boldcly 
Fro wor<l to word, acordynge with the note* 

Twids a day it pass^l thurgh his throtc, Twice 

To scoldward and homward whan he wente ; 

On Cristds moodcr set was his entente. 

{* Prioresses Tele,' Canitr^ury TaUi^ D. 1665*1740.) 

t tnnocenl. ^ Always. ^ Leam. 6 While at hU mother's bieait. 

* Drew him nearer and nearer. 

Of Chaucer’s prose two short specimens will be 
given below (pp. 8 1 Here it is sufficient to say 

that, though he could write with ease and simplicity 
when off his guard, in his attempts at more ornate 
prose he never attained to the artistic mastery 
which everywhere marks his verse. 

John tiower# 

John Gower was bom before Chaucer, possibly 
as early as 13251 and as a worker on older lines 
from which Chaucer soon broke loose has some 
claim to have been given precedence. But his 
only English poem can hardly have been written * 
until after Chaucer’s Troilus and Hons 0/ Fnmt^ 
and as it was probably his friend’s success which 
caused him to abandon the French and Latin in 
which he had previously w'ritten, for English, he 
may be ranked with those whom Chaucer in- 
flucnccd, though not in the same sense as Lydgate 
and Hocclevc. He came of the Kentish Gowers, 
and must have been a kinsman of the Sir Robert 
Gower buried in Braboume Church near Ashford, 
as Sir Robert’s manor of Kentwell in Suffolk passed 
into his possession. John Gower o^vned other pro* 
petty in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent itself. 
By a grant from Richard II., from 1390 to 1397 
the rectory of Great Braxted in Essex, close to 
Gower’s Essex property, ^vas held by a clerk of 


the same name, and the fact that the rector is 
spoken of as a clerk, not as a priest, has caused 
him to be identihed with the poet, who, however, 
at the time he wrote his Afifour was 

not even a clerk (see 1 . 21772). Without any 
aid from ecclesiastical preferment, the poet must 
have been a man of considerable wealth and im« 
portancc. In the first edition of his Con/fssto 
Amaniis he tells how Richard II. met him on 
the Thames, invited him to come into his barge, 
and bade him write .a book for him to read. 
He must, therefore, have been well known to 
the king and have had* a footing at Court. 
Gower, however, ultimately sided with Henry of 
Lancaster, and in 1393 transferred to him the 
dedication of his poem, being rewarded soon after 
by the present of a collar. In 1397, when he 
must have been nearly seventy, Gower married 
one Agnes Groundolf, and lived with her hence* 
forth within the Priory of St Mar)' Over/s (now 
St Saviour’s), Southwark, to the rebuilding of 
which he was a generous contributor. In 1400 he 
became blind, but lived for another eight years, 
dying in 1408, and being buried in St Saviour’s, 
where his tomb, which bears his effig)*, still 
remains. In this his head is resting on his three 
chief works, the French Sptculufn Mtdiiantis (or, 
as it is also called. Speculum HominiSy or Mtrour 
de VOmm€\ the Latin Vex ClamantiSy and the 
English Con/tssio AmantiSy with which only we 
arc much concerned. The Sp^etdum MiditantiSy 
after having been lost sight of for many years, was 
rediscovered at Cambridge in 1895, and is con- 
tained in the first volume of the complete edition 
(4 vols.) of Gower’s works, edited by G. C* 
Macaulay, published by the Clarendon Press 
in 1899-1901. The Sptculum or Mtrour is a 
poem of nearly thirty thousand lines of passable 
verse, in which a classification of the Vices and 
Virtues leads up to a survey of modem society, and 
this in its turn to a life of the Blessed Virgin, by 
whose mediation society was to be bettered. There 
arc interesting passages in the poem, notably thosb 
which initiate us into the tricks of the fourteenth- 
century tradesmen, but its poetical value is not 
high. Gower did far better work in French in the 
CinkanU Daladrsy printed by Mr Macaulay in the 
same volume as the Mtrour^ for some of these are 
really of great merit. 

Wat Tyler’s rising of 1381 was the occasion of 
the Latin poem, Vox Clamattiisy and the choice of 
language, though probably mainly due to the belief 
that Latin was the proper medium for an historical 
poem, may have been partly dictated by the same 
motive which caused Godwin in 1793 to publish 
his PolUkal Justice at a prohibitive price — the 
desire to escape any accusation of inflaming 
popular passions. For Gower, though a land- 
owner and a Conservative, was outspoken in his 
denunciation of tvroi)g» Later on he chose the 
same language for his Chronicon Triparlitumy a 
poem on Richard ll.’s misgovemment This was 
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an attack on the unfortunate king even more 
bitter than the English Richard the RcdcUs 
ascribed to Langland. 

The Con/cssio Awaa/is, by which Gower takes 
his place in English literature, contains a prologue, 
seven books on the seven deadly sins, and one on 
the duties of a king. As had already been shown 
in the Haftdtyug SynuCy such a book need by no 
means be dull ; and although Gower’s poem has 
not that close touch with the daily life of its lime 
which gives interest to its predecessor, it contains 
excellent reading. The sins arc illustrated by 
stories, mostly from Ovid, but also from Statius, 
Josephus, Vincent de Beauvais, the Gesta 
Romanorumy and other sources. The duties of 
a king arc laid down mainly from a celebrated 
medieval treatise, tlic Secrcia Sccrctorumy supposed 
to have been written by Aristotle for the guidance 
of Alexander the Great. The octosyllabic couplets 
in which the poem is written arc handled with 
freedom, and both rhymes and rhythm are regular 
and good. If accepted dates are right, Gower must 
have been nearly sixty when he wrote the Con/cssio 
AmantiSy and it has the easy, pleasant garrulity 
which is sometimes found in old men’s verse. This 
is how it began in its first form, written, it is 
thought, between 1383 and 1386. (The Confessioy 
of which some 40 MSS* are known, was printed 
by Caxton in J483.) Our quotation is taken from 
Professor Morlc/s edited text in his Carisbrooke 
Library (1889), an excellent example of a popular 
edition : 

Of hem that wrilen us to-fore wrote 

The bok^ dwdle, and we therfore 

Beo taught of what was written the ; then 

Forthy good is, that wc also Therefore 

In our^ time amonge us here 

Do write of new^ some matcre 

Ensampled of the old^ wise. 

So that it might in suchc a wise, 

^Vhan we be dede and eliH where, 


Bclev^ to the worhids ere, Remein 

In tim^ comend after this. coming 

But for men sain, and sothe it is, 

That who that al of wisdom writ wHietb 

It dulleth ofte a mannas wit 

To hem that shall it allday rede ; them 

For thilk^ cause, if that ye rede, 

I woldi go the middel wey 

And write a bokc betwene the twey, 

Somwhai of lust, somwhat of lore, pleasure 


That, of the lassc or of the more, either ofpooror rich. 
Som mao may like of that I write. 

And for that fewd men eoditc 
In our Englisshe, I thenk^ make 
A boki for King Richardes sake, 

To whom bclongeth my legeaunce 
With all min hertes obeisaunce 
In all that ever a ]eg6 man 
Unto his king may don or can, 

So ferforth, and me recommaunde 
To him which all me may commaunde, 

Prd6nd onto the highd regne Pnying 

Which causetb every king to r^nc 


'lhat his coronc longc stondc. 

I thenkc and h.ive it iindcr>tonde 
As it befell upon a tide, 

As thing which shuldc tho iK-lidc, 

L’ndcr the town of newe* Troye, 

Which loke of It rule his firstc* joye. 

In Thcmsc, whan it was flowend Hosing 

As 1 by l>otc' came row end. 

So as Fortune her time* sette. 

My lege lord pcrchauncc 1 incite, 

And so l>efcll ns I cime nigh 
Out of my bote, uhan he me sigh, 

He liad me come into his barge, 

And whan I was with him at large, 

Amonges other ihinges said 
He hath this charge upon me laid 
And bad me do my besincsse 
That to his highc^ worthynesse 

Some newe thing 1 &hulde boke put ima book forns 
That he himself it mighle loke 
After the forme of my writing. 

When Gower had transferred his ser\'icc to 
Henr>' of Lancaster, he changed all the latter part 
of this, and wrote : 

I thenkc make 
A bok^ for Englonde sake, 

The ycre sixtenthc of King Kicliani ; 

What shall iKfalle here .iftcr ward, 

God wote, for nowc upon this side 
Men seen the worldc on every side 
In sondry wise so di versed 
That it wel nigh slant all reversed. 

Richard had been no ill patron of poctr>', and 
the unanimity with which Chaucer, Gower, and 
Langland (if he wrote Richard the RedtUs) all 
welcomed the change of dynasty, though it may 
really represent the trend of populcar opinion,, 
proves also that, if poets do well not to put their 
trust in princes, princes on their side have small 
reason to trust poets. 

In 1377, when starting for his second visit to 
Italy, Chaucer had appointed Gower one of his 
agents to look after his afiTairs during his absence 
in 1382 or 1383 he sportively dedicated his Troi/us 
to the * moral' Gower and the 'philosophical 
Strode, the ‘moral’ Gower having probably just 
completed his Vox Clamantis. Five or six years 
later, in the talk on the road which precedes the 
‘Tale of Constance,’ as it takes its place in the 
Ca$tUrbury scries as the ‘ Man of Lawes Tale,’ 
Chaucer goes out of his way to express his horror 
of the story of Canacee which Gower had taken 
from Ovid and included in the Con/cssio Atnaniis^ 
There can be no doubt that the attack was dictated 
by personal feeling against Gower, and the cause 
may perhaps have been that the latter had in- 
cluded in the Cou/essio not only an epitome of the 
Troilus story, but also the very tale of Constance 
which the Man of Law was about to tell. We 
need not concern ourselves with this poets’ quarrel* 
but the comparison between the two versions of 
Constance’s story is not uninteresting. Here is 
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Gower’s rendering of the scene on the seashore of 
which Chaucer’s version has already been given 
on page 68 : 

1'hero was wepingc and there was wo, 

Dili hnally the tlitngc is do. 

Upon the see they have her brought, 
ilul she the cause wist* nought. 

And thus upon the they wonc 

This Indy with her yongc sonc. 

And than her hondis to the heven 

She straught, and with a milcic Steven voict 

Knclcnd u|H>n her 1)are kne 

She saidc : ‘ O highe mages! ce 

Which secsl the j>oint of every irouth, 

Take of thy wofull woman routh 
And of this chi)<Ic that I shal kepe*' 

And with that word she gan to wepe 
Swoiincnd as dede, and there she lay, 

Hut he, whiche alle t hinged may, 

Comfortcih her, and attc lastc 
She loketh and her cycn ca>te 
U{>ou her chikle, and saydi^ this : 

‘ Of me no nuancr charge it is 
What sorwe I suffre, but of thee 
Methenketh it is great pilcc, 

For if 1 sterv<> thou shalt die. 

So mote I ned^s by that wcic, 

For moslcrhetl and for tendemesse, 

With al min hot^ iKsincssc, 

Ordcign^ me for thilke office. 

As she that shal l>c thy norice/ 

Thus was she strengthed for to stondc, 

And tho she tokc her childe in hondc 
And gaf it soukc and ever amongc 
She weptc and othcrwhilc songe 
To rock^ with her childe aslepc. 

Gower WAS not happy when he made Constance 
Cell her babe that she would 

With al min hot6 besinessc 

Ordctgnc me for thilke office, 

and there is no line in his version of the exquisite 
simplicity of ChauccFs * Fees, litcl sone, I wol 
do thee noon harm,’ but it would be hypercritical 
to deny Gower very considerable merit as a story- 
teller ; and as we find him turning from one tale to 
another and putting each of them into straight- 
forward verse, not without some adjustment of 
tone to subject, it becomes possible for us to under- 
stand how for two centuries and more his name 
was always linked with Chaucer’s, as only a little 
his inferior. In reality the difference was immense, 
but it was hardly greater than (hat which separates 
Gower’s pleasant and readable verse from the pre- 
tentious prolixities of the next century. 

Chaucer's Successors* 

That Chaucer’s delightful spring-tide should have 
been immediately succeeded, as far as what we may 
call literary poetry is concerned, by sheer Novem- 
ber fog seems «it first sight one of the strangest 
of accidents. In other departments of literature 
during the fifteenth century good work was being 


done. Frose, if it did not advance rapidly, was 
yet in quite a healthy condition. There was a 
respectable undergrowth of unpretentious religious 
verse ; the English ballads came into existence ; 
and in the miracle-plays and moralities, along with 
much very poor stuff, vivid and forcible writing can 
easily be found. But for a century and a half after 
Chaucer’s death the literary or Court poetry at its 
best gives but little pleasure, al its average is 
tedious, and at its worst represents the lowest 
depth to which English poetry has ever fallen. 

To attribute this long interregnum to an acci- 
dent by which for more than a century no English- 
man 'vas born with an aptitude for poctr>' is against 
the law of average ; nor is it really difficult to find 
an explanation of the collapse. During the whole 
of the century every circumstance was unfavour- 
able to literature. The continual wars told on the 
rich and educated classes even more heavily than 
on the commons, and the absolute cessation of 
the English school of illumination and calligraphy, 
which had reached such perfection at the end of 
the fourteenth century, proves how few wealthy 
patrons of literature were left in England during 
the Wars of the Roses. Closely connected with 
this is the depressing environment in which any 
literary poet must have found himself. After 
Agincourt there is nothing to be proud of in 
English history for the rest of the century, and 
the poverty of the country w'as probably a bar 
to literary intercourse with the Continent. When 
Chaucer began to write, English poetry was in 
great need of fresh inspiration, and through him 
she obtained it first from France, and then, to a 
far more important extent, from Italy. Among 
Chaucer’s successors Stephen Hawes availed him- 
self of French help to the extent of going back 
to that very dried-up fountain, the Roman de la 
Rose; but no one turned to Italy al all; and 
as far as kinship of spirit is concerned, not Lyd- 
gate, Hocclcvc, or Hawes should be reckoned 
as Chaucer’s real followers, but Surrey and 
Wyatt, who, by the help of Italian models, re- 
stored to English poetry the secrets of rhythm 
which he had found and his immediate successors 
had lost. Why they had lost them brings us 
to our last point, the fact, namely, that, while 
language is always in a state of transition, the 
condition of the English language was peculiarly 
transitional in the fifteenth century. Chaucer him- 
self, with a poet’s instinct, had probably been 
slightly archaic in matters of pronunciation and 
grammatical inflection. The music of his verse 
depends entirely on its full force being given to 
every syllable, and on the due pronunciation of 
the final t as an integral part of many words and 
as an inflection. During the fifteenth century the 
final € was largely disused, and the struggles of 
poets who took Chaucer as their model under 
these changed conditions are truly pitiable. On 
the one hand, his mobile decasyllabics are 
parodied by lifeless lines which require absolute 
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monoiony of voice for iheir scan:>ion, and are 
made worse by iheir auihor?>* fo^dnc^^ for h>ng 
words ; on the oihcr, u secm> po»Mblc that 
through the dropping of the final «* many later 
writers misread the decasyllabics altogether, and 
regarded Chaucer’s heroic couplets as only a new 
variety of the old octo- 
syllables, to be read with 
four beats and a hasty slur- 
ring of any inconvenient 
syllables. Both these 
errors were destructive 
to poetr\% and from the 
causes >vc have suggested 
the centre of poetic in- 
terest after Chaucer’s 
death is transferred to 
Scotland (see page i66), 
where his example was as 
inspiring as that of Dante, 

Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
had t>ecn to him. 

\Vc pass now to the first 
successors of Chaucer, 

Thomas H occleve and 
John Lydgate, of whom, 
though the birth-date of 
neither is known with cer- 
tainty, lloccicve was 
probably a year or two 
the elder. In a poem 
written presumably in 
1421 or 1422 he says of 
himself, ‘ Of age am I 
fifty winter and three,’ and 
he must therefore have 
been born in 1368 or 1369 
—that is, about the time 
when Chaucer was writing 
his Dethc 0/ Dlauncheth^ 

Duchesse. He was prob- 
ably born in London, 
and remained there till 
his old age, living in 
Chester’s Inn. Originally 
intended for the priest- 
hood, when he was nine- 
teen or twenty he entered 
the Privy Seal Office as a 
clerk (c. 1387), and, as no ecclesiastical preferment 
was offered him, stayed there all his working life 
— some fivc-and-thirly years — till in 1424* by way 
of a retiring allowance, he was quartered on the 
Priory of Southwick, Hants. In November 1 399 
Henry IV., wdthin six weeks of his accession (his 
even speedier benevolence to Chaucer wdll be re- 
membered), had granted Hocclevean annuity of ^10 


until ^<>me such proM^ion could be inad<* Imi Juiu ; 
and in i40«y lhi> had been ui< rc.jscd to i 13, 

Ills <'arningN o\ CT ami .ibc>\ e tlu- .itinuit\ , ,i« *• u cl- 
ing to \\i\ oun account, wvre no nic)i«* ihau ^4 
a year, M) that be k pence pur'>u«'cl lurn .ill )j s 


wealth with which a discriminating age rewarded 
Chaucer. But, as he justly remarks himself, 

He that but Hltlc hatli may do excess 
In his degree, as well os may the rich ; 

and in his youth Hocclcvc was a spendthrift, and 
in middle age, when he had given up hopes of a 
benefice, took ‘more tow on his distaff’ (his own 


* The followiAg u a (nniCfipl of tbe etanxa of text ehowo m the 


Vnlo Sour esUte hye and gtoriou^ 

Of whyche I am fut tendre and ful gelous 
M« fccommaunde voto Sour worthyne^ 


life, and he m;i\ h.at* s.idly i-in ic-d tin* < onij^araiis c 


Hoccleve presenung his Poems to Henry V. : Facsimile from ihe ArxmUel MSS.* 


Hye noble and mySuy Prince excellent 
My lord the Prince . o . my lord gracious 
1 humble seruani and obedient 
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])hrasc; by marry ini' a wife. When he writes of 
}us follies and troubles Hoccicve becomes interest- 
ing'. He was a weak creature^ who tried to win 
popularity by spending more than he could afTordj 
sinned and repented with much facility, and was 
always complaining. But he shows us himself 
jus I as he was, and writes in these passages with 
more ease and simplicity than on any other sub- 
ject. His longest poem is the Regement of PrhtceSy 
dedicated to Henr)' when Prince of Wales, in 
J412, our illustration from Arundel MS. 38 in the 
British Museum, the Prince’s own copy, repre- 
senting the poet on his knees before his patron. 
I'hc R^g^tfuni 0f Princes is a patchwork from 
the De Reginiine Principum of /Egidius Romanus 
(c. 1280), the Secre/a Secreiorunty the moral 

treatise of Jacobus de Ccssolis aftenvards printed 
by Caxton as ‘The Game and Plcy of the 
Chesse,’ and other works. It is written in 
Chaucer’s seven - line stanza, abounds in long 
words^ and, save for its prologue, is tedious and 
dull. Another poem of some length, the story 
of ‘Jcrcslaus’ Wife,’ from the Gesia Romanorum^ 
is cast on the same lines as the ‘ Tale of 
Constance’ used by Chaucer and Gower, and is 
readable, though poorly told. But all Hoccleve’s 
best work is contained in the autobiographical 
prologue to the Regement; his Male Regie de T 
Hocclevey in which he recites his youthful follies ; 
his Dialogue with a Friend; and some few others 
of his minor poems, not all of which have yet been 
printed. 

Here, from the Afale RegUy arc some of his re- 
miniscences (11. 177-208) : 


Wher was a grcller maister cck than I, 

Or l>et acqweyntid at Westmynstre yate 
Among the Uvcmcres namdy, ipecully 

And cookes whsn I cam, ecrly or late? 

I pynchid nat at hem in myn acate, i , 9 

But pay^ hem ns that they axe wolde ; 

Wherefore I was the welcomcr algate, alwayi 
And for ^ a verray gentilman ’ y-holdc. 

And if it happid on the somercs day 
That I thus at the taveme hadde be, 

Whan I departs shohle and go my way 
Hoorn to the Privee Seel, so wowed me 
Hetc and unlust and superfluitee 
To w.^lkc unto the brigge and take a boot, 
lliat nat durste I contriric hem all three. 

But dide os that they stirM me, God woot. 


wooed 

dlsucte 

boat 


And in the wyntir, for the way was deep, 

Unto the brigge I dressid me also, 

And there the bootmen took upon me keep, heed 
For they my riot kneewen fern ago : long 

With (hem was I ydu^ed to and fro, 

So wel was him that I with woldi fare 
For riot paieth largely cvenno \ 

He stynlith never til his purs be l»re. 


Othir than ‘ Maister ' callid was I nevere, 

Among this meynce, in myn audience. eompan 
Methoughte I was y-maad a man for evere, 

So tikelid me that nyc^ reverence fooUs 


That it me madd larger of despense 
'Ilian that 1 thoght han been. O Flalerii \ 

The guysc of thy Iraiterous diligence 
Is folk to mescheef haaslcn and to hie. burry 

1 Crumbled. * PurchAilng. 

The Prologue to the Regement of Princes^ with 
its talk of Chaucer, the follies of fashionable cloth- 
ing, and the treatment of old soldiers, is interesting 
throughout, but we can only quote from it Hoc- 
clcvc’s complaint of the irksomeness of his work 
as a clerk : 

With plow can I nat medlcn, ne with harwe, 

Nc w*ot nat what lend good is for w*hat come; 

And for to lade a cart or hllc a barwc,— 

To which I never used w*as to-fome,— 

My bak unbuxum hath swich thyng forswome, eiubbem 
At instance of Writyng, his werreyour foenun 

That Stooping hath hym spilt with his labour. hurt 

Many men, fadir, wenen that wTit^ngc 
No travatic is ; the! hold it but a game : 

Art hath no foe but swich folk unconnynge : 1 

But W'hoso list disport hym in that same, 

Let him continue, and he schal fynd it grame ; harm 
It is well grelter labour than it seemeth ; 

The blinds man of colourcs al wrong deemeth. 

A writer mot thre thyng^s to hym knytte. 

And in tho may l>c no disseverance ; 

Mynde, eye and hand, non may fro othir flitte 
But in hem mot be joynt continuance. 

The mynde all hoole, withouten variance, whoU 

On the eye and hand awayt^ moot alway, 

And (hei two eck on hym : it U no nay. 

Whoso schal wryti, may nat holde a tale ulk 

With hym and hym,nc syng^ this ne that ; tbb man and that 
But all his wittds hoold, grete and smale, 

Thcr must appere, and halden hem (her-at ; 

And syn he spck6 may, ne syngi nat, 

But bothd (wo be nedte moot forbere, 

Hir labour to hym is the alengcre. more troublesone 

Thise artificers se I day by day, 

In the hott^te of al hir bysyncssd 
Talkcn and syng and makd game and play, 

And forth hir labour possith with gladnessd ; 

But we labour in (ravaillous stilnessd ; irksoisa 

We stowpe and stare upon ihe shepds-skyn. 

And kcepd music our song and wordds in. 

(Line* aSa-tois.) 

^ IgDoranu The line (ranaUtes the Latin proverb, Art nm kmhtt 
imimUwm mui 

The whole passage is good, and the last couplet 
gives Hoccleve a claim to the affectionate respect 
of all the many poets since his day who have had, 
by some distasteful occupation, to earn the liveli- 
hood which their verses would not buy them. It 
need hardly be said, however, that a wter whose 
claims to remembrance have to be based on work 
like this had only the slightest touch of poetry in 
him, and Hoccleve himself seems to have regarded 
his verse-making chiefly as a means of winning 
influential friends. When he left the Privy Seal 
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Office he appears almost to have given up writing, 
but ‘ a Baladc to my gracious Lord of Yorkc * (the 
father of Edward IV.) shows that he must have 
lived till 1450 or thereabout, and still occasionally 
cudgelled out poetr)'. It need only be added that 
Hoccleve was a ver>' orthodox person, argued with 
Sir John Oldcastle about his heresies in a poem 
of five hundred and twelve lines, and thoroughly 
approved of the burning of John Bad by in 1410. 
His Regement 0/ Princes and minor poems were 
edited for the Early English Text Society by 
Furnivall, from whose introductions our notice of 
him has been largely drawn. Gollancz edited a 
further volume of Minor Poems (E.E.T.S., 1925). 

In* London Lyckpenny,’ John Lydjjatc showed 
that he could invest his verse with the same interest 
which attaches to Hocclevc*s reminiscences. Un- 
fortunately this short poem ^ is the only thing of 
the kind among the hundred and fifty thousand 
lines assigned to him. Born in 1370 or a little 
after, at Lydgate, near Newmarket, John entered 
his noviciate at the great Benedictine abbey at 
Bury St Edmunds l>efore he was fifteen, becanie 
a sub-deacon in 1389, deacon in 1393, and priest 
in 1397. In 1423 he was elected Prior of Hatfield 
Regis, but in 1434 went back to Bur)* for his health’s 
sake. In his old age he received, in conjunction 
with a ccruin John Barct, a small pension, his 
share coming to ^3, 16s. 8d., and he lived appar- 
ently till 1449. He may have studied in his youth 
at Oxford, and in 1421 he was at Paris, on what 
business we know not, but apart from his duties 
as a monk, his sole oVeupation was to turn out 
verses, and this he did with painful abundance. 

Adopting the chronology of Dr Schick, the editor 
of his Temple of Class for the Early English Text 
Society (1891), wc find that before he was thirty 
Lydgate versified some of the fables of yEsop, and 
wrote two poems, the Chert and Bird^ and Horse^ 
Coose^ and Sheeps which subsequently enjoyed the 
honour of being printed and reprinted by Caxton. 
During the next dozen years (1400-141 1) he is 
credited with having written the Flour of CurUsie^ 
Black Knight^ Temple of Glnss^ Assembly of Cods^ 
Court of Sapience^ Reason ami Sensualilyy and a 
Cyf of Our Lady. From 1412 onwards his work 
increases enormously in volume, and deteriorates 
in quality. The Troy^Book (30,000 lines) is thought 
to have occupied him till 1420, and to have been 
immediately succeeded by the Siorie of Thebes 
(4716 lines). The Pilgrimage de hfotende^ trans- 
lated from the French of De Guillevillc (12,000 
lines), was his next large work; and in I 43 ^ 
f>cgan the Faii of Princes^ a prolix rendering from 
Boccaccio’s De Casibus Ulustrium Virorumy which 
runs to over thirty-six thousand lines, or about 
twice as much as all the verse in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. At intervals amid these com- 

* H. N. MftcCrackco, who odUed tho /*#//«/ (E.E.T.S., 

coQicMftLydcate'toutbonhlp oTlt. Oihor E-E-T,S. poh* 
litttiont indttde the Tr 9 f Brfk BUgrimmgs (*869- 

*904), lb« i^d the 0/ 


positions Lydgate wrote on Guy 0/ \\\irn’uK\ on 
the Dance of Death y on St Margarety St hiiniun*! 
-with unusual success), and St Alban. In 1445 1 h 
composed verses for Queen Margaret’s entry into 
London, and about this lime wrote his pcicti<\il 
Testament and engaged in a rendering of the 
Sccreta Sccrelorumy which was finished after his 
death by Bcnnci Burgh, the last line of Lydgate's 
section being the curiously apposite, * Death all 
consumeth, which may nai be denied/ 

Lydgate’s admiration for Chaucer was as hearty 
as Hoccicvc’s. His Comp/atnt of the Black Knight 
is an imitation of Chauccris Dethe of Blaunche, 
and his Siege of Thebes was written as an ad- 
ditional Canterbury Talc, which he supposes 
himself to have told on the way home at Harr)* 
Bailc/s request. He wrote in all of Chaucer’s 
three chief metres ; in the octosyllabic couplet with 
some fluency ; in seven-line decasyllabics, woodcniy 
enough, but not so badly as to be p.’^st hope of 
scansion ; in the decasyllabic couplet, even if 
allowance be made for the defects of the sixteenth- 
ccntur>* texts, with an absolute failure to grasp the 
elementary principles of its music. Save as speci- 
mens of language all these poems arc dead, and 
it is waste of space to speak of them ; but here, in 
contrast to them, is Lydgate’s one bit of real life, 
poetry only of a ver)' low order, but with vigour 
and swing in it, and still full of interest. The poet 
has come to Westminster to seek justice, but finds 
that without money in his purse he can do nothing, 
and so he goes from place to place and fares no 
better, till he takes his way back again to the 
country : 

To London once my steppes 1 l>eni, 

Where trouth in no wysc should be faynt ; 

To West ro>'nstcr- ward 1 forthwith went, 

To a man of law to make complaynt ; 

I sayd, * For Mary’s love, that holy saynl \ 

Pity the poorc that wold proceede ; ' 

But for lack of mony 1 cold not spede. 

And as I thrust the prese amongc, crewd 

By froward chaunce my hood was gone, 

Yet for all that I sta)^ not longc, 

Tyll to the Kinges Bench 1 was come. 

Before the judge 1 knelcd anon. 

And prayd hym for Codes sake to take heed ; 

But for lack of roony 1 myght not speede. 

• • * . • • 

In WestmynstepHall I found out one, 

Which went in a long gown of raye ; striped cloth 

I crowched and knelcd before him anon. 

For Mary’s love 1 of help hym pray. 

* I wot not what thou meanest,’ gan he say : 

To get me thence he dyd me bede : pray 

For lack of inony I cold not speed. 

Within this hall, nether rich nor yett poor 
Wold do for me ought, although I shold dye : 

Which seing, I gal me out of the doore, 

Where Flemings began on me for to cry : 

^Master, what will you copen or by? purchase 
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Fyijc felt haUcs ? or speclacles to reede? 

I^y <)o»'n your sylver, ami here you may speede.’ 

Then to Wcsimynstcr-gatc 1 presently went. 

When the $^oi)nc vva5 at hyghO prime: atcui nine o'clock 
Cookes to me they tookc good entente, 

Aiul profcrc<l me bread, with ale ami w'y'nc, 

KybW’i of t>cre, l>o(h fat and ful fyne ; 

A fayrO cloth they gan for to spredc, 

But, wantyng mony, 1 enyght not speede. 

Tlicn unto I^ndon I dyd me hyc, 

Of all the land it l>earclh the pryse ; 

‘ I lot pescods I * one began to cry ; i 

‘Strabery rij>c, and cherryes in the ryse!* onihe bough 
One had me contc ncre and by some spyce ; 

Peper an<l ‘^afTorne they gan me bedc ; offer 

But, for lack of mony, I myght not spo<lc. 

Then to the Chepe 1 gan me <lrawnc, 

Where nmch people 1 saw for to stand ; 

One ofred me velvet, sylke, and bwnc ; 

Another taketh me by the handc, 

‘Here is Parys thretl, the fyncst in the land ! * 

1 never was uscil to such thynges, in dede ; 

And, want>'ng mony, I myght not &|>ede. 

Then went I forth by l^ondon Stone, 

Throughout all Canwyk^ Strectc t i 

Drapers much cloth me ofTred anonc ; 

Then met I one crye<l * Hot shcpc’s fcetc ; ’ 

One cryde ‘makerell;* ‘ryshes grcnc’ another gan 
grccte ; cty 

One bad me by a hoo<l to cover my head ; 

But, for want of mony, 1 myght not be sped. 

Then I hyed me unto Est-Chepe, 

One cryes rybbs of befe, and many a pye ; 

Pewter pottes they clattered on a hcape ; 

There was harpe, pype, and mynstralsye ; 

* Yea, by cock ! nay, by cock ! * some began cry ; byCod 
Some songe of Jenkin and Julyan for their mede; > 
But, for lack of mony, 1 myght not spedc. 

Then into Cornhytl anon 1 yodc, went 

Where was much stolen gerc amonge ; 

I saw where hongc mine own^ hoodc 
That I had lost amonge the thronge ; 

To by my own hood 1 thought it wrongc : 

I knew it well, as I dyd my Crede ; 

But, for lack of mony, I could not spedc. 

The taverner tooke me by (he sieve, 

* Sir,' sayth he, * wyll you our wync assay?' 

I answered : ' That can not much me greve, 

A |>eny can do no more then it may ; ' 

I drank a pynt, and for it dyd payc ; 

Yet, sore a^hungerd from thence I yede, went 

And, wantyng mony, 1 cold not spedc ; &c, 
t Or Candlewick Street, now Cannon Suecu ^ To win reward. 

Lydgate w*«is not the only ecclesiastic prolific 
of bad verses in Chaucerian metres ; we have, for 
instance, the Legends of ihs Sautts^ in some ten 
thousand decasyllabics, by Osbem Bokenam^ a 
Suffolk man and an Augustinian friar ; also the 
Life of St Kntkerine of Alexandria^ in seven-line 


stanzas (some nine thousand lines), by John Cap- 
grave, another Augustinian, belonging to the neigh- 
bouring county (see below, page 89). Benet Burgh, 
the ‘ young follower ^ who carried on Lydgate’s 
version of the Secreta Secretorunty translated also 
the Moratia of Dionysius Cato in stanzas quite 
up to the average work of this century. George 
Ashby, a Clerk of the Signet, may be said to have 
carried on Hocclevc’s tradition by the dreary poem 
on the Active Policy of a Prince^ which he ad- 
dressed to Edward Prince of Wales, possibly in 
1460, possibly ten years later. He wrote also a Pro^ 
hemium unius Prisonarii (^ A Prisoner’s Prologue 
and Englished in verse some of the ‘Sayings of 
the Philosophers,’ aftertvards printed by Caxton in 
Lord Rivers’ prose. His chief interest is that he 
illustrates with unusual dearness the process by 
which Chaucer’s five-foot decasyllabics were being 
converted into a ragged line of four beats. It is 
not too much, indeed, to say that in all this wilder- 
ness of tedious verse the only oases to be found 
(outside pieces at one time attributed to Chaucer 
himself) arc a few devotional poems in which true 
feeling has gifted some unknown writer with a 
felicity he could hardly himself have appreciated. 
The ‘V^ernon’ manuscript, printed by the Early 
English Text Society in 1892, contains some such 
pieces ; and here is a snatch from another, 
embedded in a Speculum Christiani (‘Christian’s 
Looking-Glass’) printed by William do Machlinia 
about 1485, attributed not very certainly to John 
Watton : 

* 

Mary modcr, wel thou be ! 

Mary modcr, thenke on me ; 

Mayden and moder was never none 
Togeticr, Lady, saf thou allonc. 

Swele Lady, mayden dene, 

Schilde me fro ille schamc and tenc ; 

Out of synne« Lady, schilde thou me, 

And outc of dcUe for charitee. 

Lady, for thy joyis fyve, 

Gctc me grace in th)^ lyve, 

To knowc and kepc over all thyng 
Cristen feith and Goddes b)dd>mg, 

And Irewly >vynnc alle that I nede 
To me and myn clothe and fede* 

Helpe me, Lady, and nlle myne ; 

Schilde me. Lady, from hclle pyne ; loment 
Schilde me, Lady, from vyleny. 

And from all wicked companye. 

Poetry was not utterly dead when such simple 
lines as these could be wrillcn ; and in another 
quarter modem research has recently discovered 
for us three poets who, writing for their own 
pleasure and not at the bidding of prince or abbot, 
have enjoyed the distinction of having their work 
pass for nearly four centuries under the name of 
Chaucer himself. The first of these is a certain 
Clanvowc, identified with a air Tbomas Clan* 
Towe, who, though he ultimately held Lollard 
views, was a courtier and friend of Prince Hal’s 
in the reign of Henry IVi His poem is The 
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Cuckoo afid the Nightingale^ written in a five-line 
stanza with a delicacy and sense of rhythm not 
unworthy of Chaucer himself. Witness these 
lines : 

‘ Alias,* quo<] she> ‘my hertc wol to-breke 
To heren thus this fals^ brid to speke 
Of love, and of his worshipful sci^ysc. 

Now, god of love, thou help me in som wyse 
That 1 may on this Cukkow been awreke.* 

Me thoughts than that I sterte up anon 
And to the brookc I ran, and gat a si on. 

And at the Cukkow hertely 1 caste ; 

And he, for drc<ie, fley away ful faste ; 

And glad wxs I when that he was a-goon. 

And evermore the Cukkow, a* he fley, 

He scyde ‘ Farcwcl ! farewel, papinjay ! ’ 

As though he.haddc scorned, thoughte me ; 

But ay I hunted him fro tree to tree 
Til he was fer al out of sighte awey. 

And thann^ com the Nightingale to me, 

And scyde *Frcnd, forsothe 1 thankC* ihcc, 

That thou hast lyked me thus to rcscowe ; 

And oon avow to Love 1 wol avowc. 

That al this May 1 wol thy singer 

iCkau<trU%n aptd ptktr PU<ft ; cti Skeat, 1697.) 

Professor Skeat has shown that a reference to 
the queen al Woodstock must apply to Joan of 
Navarre, who held the manor of Woodstock as 
part of her dower, and that the poem must have 
been written between 1403 and 1410, a date quite 
in keeping with the purity with which the fragrance 
of Chaucer’s manner has been prcscr\‘cd. 

Our second poet is a sir BirliorU Uo% a 
Leicestershire knight, who about 1460 translated 
La Belle Dame saus AMerci of Alain Charticr. 
Despite the charm of its title, which the translator 
had the good sense to retain, ChartiePs poem is 
a dull one, and the best that can be said of Sir 
Richard’s rendering is, that it is smoother and 
more fluent than most of the verse of its time. 
But he prefixed to it a short prologue of his 
own, and the two splendid lines with which this 
begins— 

Half in a dream, not fully well awaked, 

The golden sleep me wrapt under his wing— 

^tiile their author to respectful mention. 

Our last Chaucerian poet is unidentified, a fact 
the more to be regretted as it can hardly be 
doubted that she was a lady. The two pieces 
which are assigned to her arc (1) Tho Flower 
the Lea/^ a delightfully pretty poem, based on 
ChaucePs line, ‘ 1 nc wot who sert'Cth Lccf ne who 
the Flower/ in the prologue to the Legend 0/ Good 
^owefi/ and {2) the less happily conceived 
Assembly 0/ Ladies, Both are written in ChaucePs 
^endine stanza with case and abundant music. 
Here, from the former poem, is a description of 
ibe effect of heal and storm on the gay company 
of the flowers : 
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For shronk with hole ; the ladies eek lO'brcni 1 ir’.t up 
1 hat they nc wist where they hcui might loiow ; 

I he knightes swell, for lak of shade ny bhcni ; 1. s 

And after that within a Iitel throw, umc 

1 he w ind began so sturdily to blow, 

Th.al dow n goth nl the dourer cverichon. 

So that ill al the meile there lafi n^t on. 

Save >uche socoured were, among the loves, 

Fro every stonne, that might hem as^iil, 

Growing under hogget and ihikkv groves; groves 

And after that there came a >iorm of had 
An<! rain in- fore, so that, wilhoulen fail, 

The ladies nc the knightes ne haddo o l breed 
Dryc upon hem, so dropping was hir wevtl. 

And when the storm was clone p.ixsctl away, 

Tho clad in whyte, that siocHi under the tree, 

They fcltc nothing of the grete aflray 
'ITiai they in greene without had in y-ln.*. 

To hem they yedc for routh and pile, went 

11 cm to comfort .after their greet disese ; 

So fam they were the helpless for to esc. 

(Stkviif't CAau<frtan 
^ SweliercJ. 3 Almost destroyed. 

Professor Skeat, to whom schoLirs arc under 
deep obligations for his .admirable edition of these 
^Chauccriana,’ places these two poems, mainly for 
linguistic reasons, as late as the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century'. If this be so, the three pods, 
Clanvotvc, Kos, and the unknown hady, conic at the 
beginning, the middle, and the end of the dullest 
century' of English verse, and certainly help greatly 
to redeem its credit. 

Eiisllsli Prose IVriterSf 13K0-1A00. 

The necessity of exhibiting the influence of 
ChaucePs poetry on his successors has caused us 
to leave the history' of English prose far behind, 
but we must now review* its development during 
this period. Chaucer’s own vvork in prose, though 
very inferior to his poetry', is not without its interest 
and importance. The ‘Talc of Mclibcc’ and the 
‘ Parson’s Sermon ’ in the Canterbury Talesy con* 
sidering that they arc both translations, arc written 
with fluency and directness. In the address to his 
little son Lewis, prefixed to the treatise on the 
Astrolabe, he stumbled, as other writers have done 
in talking to children, on a graceful simplicity. 
With the omission of a few' sentences, it runs 
thus : 

Lyle (little] Lowys my sone, 1 apcrceywe wcl by ccr* 
teyne evydcnces thyo abilitc to leme sciences touching 
nombres and proporciouns ; and as we) considre I thy 
bisy pmier in special to lerne the Tretys of the Astrelabie. 

» . . Therefore have I yeven the a suflisant Astrolabie as 
for cure orizontc (horizon] compowned (constructed] after 
the latitude of Oxenforde ; upon which, by mediacioun 
of this ittel tretys, I propose to tcche the a certein oombre 
of conclusions pertcynyng to the same instrument. . . • 
This tretis, dividc<i in five parties, wol I siiewe thee 
under full light rcules and naketl worries in Englisshe, 
for Lalyn canst thou yit but small, my litcl sotte. But 
oaihcles suflisc to thee these trewe conclusions in Eng- 
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Ijssshc ns wcl .IS suffidth to these noble clerk es Grekes 
these same conclusions in Greke ; and to Arabiens in 
Arabike, and to I ewes in Ebrewe, and to the Lalyn 
folk in Laljn ; wJiichc Lal)^! folke had hem tint oute of 
oilicre ds'versc lan^a^'c>, and writen hem in her ownc 
tungc. dial is to ^cyn in I.atyn. And God woot that in 
nllc ihcH* langa^cs and in many moo Iian these conclu* 
sions ben '•ufll'antly Icrncd and taught, and yit by diverse 
reiilcN ; ri^lil a^^ diverse palhcs leden diverse folke the 
rij'hl way to K<mie. Now wol I preie mckcly every dis- 
cret pcTs<inc that rc<lith or hcritli this lilel tretys to 
have my rude endilyng for excused, and my supcrfluitc 
vf wordes, for two c.auscs. The fir>l cau%e U for that 
curiouse endilyng and hardc sentence [meaning] is ful 
hevy at onys [once] for such a childc to Icmc. And the 
hccumle cause is ihi>, that sothly me semith better to 
wnten unto a childc twyes a godc sentence, than he 
forge le it onys. 

And Lowys, yf so l>c that I she we the in my ^ight 
Knglisahe as irewe conclusions touching this mater, and 
not only as trewe but as many and as subtile conclu- 
siouns, as Ixrn shewid in Lalyn in eny commune tretys of 
the Astrclabic, konne me the more thankc. And preie 
God save the king, that is lorde of this language, and alle 
that him fcilhc licriih and ol>eicth« cvcrichc in his dcgre» 
the more and the lavvc. Hut considrc vvel that I no 
usurpe (claim] not to have founden this w*erkc of my 
labour or of myn cng)*n [ingenuity]. 1 nam but a lewde 
(ignorant] compilator of the laliour of oldc astrologicns, 
and have it tmnslatid in myn Englisshc only for thy 
doctrine [in.struction]. An<l with this sw'crdc shal I slccn 
[slay] envie. 

In his only other prose work, his translation 
of the /Jf Consoiaiiont Philaophia of l)oethiu$» 
Chaucer’s positive success is much less. The 
Cottsoladofu is a difficult book, and Chauccr^s 
translation often needs the Latin to make it intcU 
ligibic. Hue the test of progress in prose is the 
ability of the writer to find phrases for new ideas, 
and to arrange in due order sentences of a more 
complex kind than arc used in conversational 
narrative. In making the first English translation 
of a philosophical work — a work, moreover, full of 
high-fiown metaphor — Chaucer had to face these 
difficulties ; and though he is often defeated, his 
attempt was a noteworthy event in the history of 
English prose. Here are a few sentences from his 
version of the fifth * Metre’ of Book I., * O steiliferi 
conditor orbis : * 

O (how makere of the wheel that l^ercth the sterres, 
whichc that art festnyd to thi perdurable chayer [throne^ 
and (umest the hcvcnc with a ravysschynge sweighc 
(sound as of wind], and constreynest (he sterres to sufTren 
(hi lawe ; so that the moone som^tyme, sch)*nynge with 
hir fulle home» metynge with alle the beemes of the 
sonne hir brothir, hidelh the sterres that ben lassc, and 
eomdyme, whan (he moone pale with hir derke homes 
aprocheih the sonne, Icescth hir lyghtes ; and that the 
eve sterre, Hcs|>cru5, whiche that in the first tyme of 
the nyght bryngeth forth hir colde arysynges, cometh 
eft nycn hir used cours, and is pale by the morwe 
at rysyngc of the sonne, and is (hanne clepid Lucifer I 
Thow rrstreynest the day by schortcrc ducllynge in the 
tyme of cold wynter, that maketh the leeves falle. Thow 


devydest the swyftc tydes of the nyght, whan the hote 
somcr is comen. Thy myghte attempreth the variauntes 
scsouDS of the yer, so that Zephirus, the dehonerc wynd, 
bryngeth ayen in the first somcr scsoun the leeves that 
the wynd that hyghte Boreas hath reft awey in autumpoe ; 
and the scedes that the sterre that hightc Auciurus saugh, 
lien waxen heye comes w han the sterre Syrius eschaufeth 
[warms] hem. Thcr nys no thyng unboundc from his 
oldc lawe, ne forlcteth [nor th.al foregoes] the werk of his 
propre cstat. O governour, govern yngc alle Ihyngcs by 
cerlcin ende, vvhi rcfuscs^tow only to goveme the werkes 
of men by duwe manerc ? 

Crabbed as this seems at a first reading, the 
successive clauses rise and fall with a true prose 
rhythm ; and that Chaucer attained this rhythm, 
however fitfully, in translating so difficult a book, 
gives him a place among the pioneers of the more 
complex harmonies of English prose, as distinct 
from simple narrative. 

Chaucer's translation was responsible for another 
prose work, the Testament of Love^ which, until 
the discovery that the opening letters of its chapters 
formed the sentence, ‘Margarcte of virtu have 
merei on thin[c] Usk,’ was often attributed to his 
own pen. Tboman ink was arrested in 1384 
complicity in the schemes of John of Northampton 
(Mayor of London, 1381-83), to whom he had 
acted as secretary. He gave evidence against his 
associates, and on this score, and because of his 
return from Lollardy to orthodoxy (his Margaret, 
or Pearl, of Virtue probably stands for the Church), 
confidently expected an acquittal, but was executed 
in 1388. During his imprisonment he wrote the 
Testament of Lovty a kind of adaptation of the De 
Consotaticne to his own case, in which he alludes to 
Chaucer by name, and makes free use not only 
of his translation of Boethius, but of his ffous of 
Fame as well. Though intolerably tedious, the 
book is not badly wTitten ; but lovers of Chaucer 
still owe it a grudge because of the accusation of 
treachery founded on it at the time when it was, 
quite inexcusably, reckoned among his works. 

We come now to another book about which 
modem research has dispelled some venerable 
errors — the Travels of sir John Manclorllle* Man** 
devillc, it used to be said, wrote an account of his 
own travels in English in 1356, and thereby became 
the * Father' of English Prose, just as Chaucer was 
the ‘Father' of English Poetry. We now know 
(hat, though an English knight named Sir John 
Mandevillc lived at an earlier date, his only con* 
ncction with the Travels was that the real compiler 
of them chose to use this name at first as a ftom eie 
guerre y eventually (apparently) as if it were really 
his own. This compiler was a certain Jean de 
Bourgogne^ or Jean \ la Barbe, who depicts him- 
self as meeting ‘Mandevilie' on his travels. 
Thirdly, though this Jean de Bourgogne may have 

(The Tracts were edited (1919-9)) Tor the B.E.T.$. by P. 

who givet reOMns for ejcnbiag the original work ratber 
to Jeind'Ottlremeuie, a contemporary given to hoaxes and myitlfica- 
tion. Thera is a modernised venion edited by Pollard (>900). 
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visTtt!d Palestine, there is no probability of his 
having gone farther aheld, his description of other 
lands being demonstrably borrowed from earlier 
writers, such as Jacques de \’itry and Friar Odoric 
of Fordenone. Fourthly, the Travels were origin- 
ally written not in English, nor in Latin, but in 
French, and the earliest English reference to 
them is to the original and not to any English 
version. . Lastly, three distinct English translations 
are extant, all probably made within twenty years 
before or after 1400, and all showing clear traces of 
their origin by obvious blunders due to misreading 
French words. A full account of all three versions 
and of the French original will be found in the 
introduction to G. F. Warner’s edition of the most 
northern of the English translations (printed for 
the Roxburghe Club, 1889). The Travels thus 
not being an original work, their importance 
in the history of English prose is naturally dimin- 
ished ; but it must also be said that, even as an 
original work, their importance would not be so 
great as used to be maintained. Any one who 
looks at the Prologue in the best of the three 
versions (that of the unique Cotton MS. in the 
British Museum) will see at once that the writer 
was absolutely incapable of dealing with a complex 
sentence, while in simple narrative he is certainly 
not superior to Hampole. The real importance of 
the ^Mandevillc’ lies in its subject From the 
Conquest to the reign of Richard IL there is no 
English prose except on religious subjects. At 
last Englishmen are tempted to render into their 
own tongue a delightful book of travels, and the 
novelty of this attempt, aided by the straight- 
forward narrative of the original, lends a charm 
and a freshness to their style which has enabled 
the book to retain its hold on English readers 
for five centuries. As the use of the plural in our 
last sentence indicates, the English version of the 
T ravels now current is really of composite author- 
ship, owing much to a slightly earlier rendering, 
made from a defective French text, but which was 
much the most popular. This earlier version was 
printed by Wynkyn de Wordc, often reprinted in the 
sixteenth century, and in 1933. The current text 
exists only in a single manuscript, and was first 
printed in 1725 J while the third version, also extant 
only in one manuscript, was first printed by Mr 
Warner in 1889. Our specimen is taken from the 
current text, and follows the Cotton manuscript 
itself : 

From that contree men passen be [by] many inarches 
(borders] toward a contree a ten journeys thens, that is 
clept Mabaron ; and it U a gret kyngdom, and it hath 
many faire cytees and townes. 

In that kyngdom Hth the body of se3mt Thomas the 
Apostle ID flesch and bon, in a faire tombe in the cylee 
of Calamyc ; for there he was martyred and buryed. 
And men of Auine beere his body into Mesopatayme, 
into the cytee of Edbsc, and after, he was brought 
thider ogeru And the arm and the bond that be pulle 
in oure Lordes syde, whan He appered to him after His 


resurrexioun and seyJc to him, AWt tsse uurdiu^ui sfj 
fidelis^ is yit ly^g>nj;e (lying) in .a wiihoulcu the 

toinW. .Xml be thnl hon<l thei inaken all hero [tfjcir] 
juggementca in the conlrcc, >vhoso liath nght r»r wr^ng. 
For whan thcr is ony <iisaencioun Letwcnc two parlyes 
and every of hem [them] mcynicnclh his cau^e and scyili 
that his cause is rightful], and that other dcyth the con- 
iraryc, thanne Wthe parlyc’i wrilen here cau>c% in two 
billes and putten hem in the hond of Scynt Thoma^, and 
anon he casteth awey the Lille of the >Nroiig cause, and 
holdcth stille the Lille witli the right ouse, and thcrforc 
men comen fro fer conirec.s to have juggcnwiit of dout.aLIe 
causes, and other juggement use thei non there. 

Also the chirche where scynl '1 homas lyth L l)othe 
gret and fair and all full of grctc simulacres, and tho l>c 
grete ymages that thei elepen here go<ldcs, of the whichc 
the leste is ab [os] gret as two men. And amonges cheise 
olhcrc there is a gret )Tnagc, more than uny of the olhere, 
that is all covererl with fyn gold and precious stonc:> anrl 
riche pcrlcs, and that ydole is the god of false crislcnc 
that han reneyed [denied) hire feyth. Ami it s)itcth in a 
chayere of gold ; full nobcly arrayrxl, and he hath al>oute 
hU nccke large gyrdics %vrought of gold and precious 
stones and perles. And this chirchc is full richcly 
wrought and all ovcr-gylt withinne. An<l to that ydole 
goo men on pilgrimage als comounly and with aU gret 
devocioun as cristene men gon to seynt James or Qthcr 
holy pilgrimages. And many folk that comen fro fer 
londes to seke that ydole, for the gret devocyoun tliat 
thei han, thei loken ncvcrc upward, but cvcremorc 
down to the erthc, for dredc to see nny thing al>oute 
hem that scholdc lettc [hinder] hem of here devocioun. 
And somme thcr ben that gon on pilgrimage to this 
ydole that beren knyfes in hire hondcs, that ben made 
full kene and scharpe, and allwcyes as thei gon thei 
smyten hcmscif in here armes, and in here Icggcs, 
and in here thyes with many hidouse woumics, and .so 
thei schede here blood for love of that ydole. And 
thei scyo that he is blessed and holy that dycth $0 
for love of his god. And olhcrc there 1>cn that lc<leD 
hire children for to sic to make .sacrihsc to that ydole, 
and afier thei han slayn hem thei spryogen [sprinkle] the 
blood upon the ydole. And summe iher l>cn that comen 
fro Terr, and in goingc towani this ydole, at every thryddc 
pas that thei gon fro here hous, ihci kneic and so con- 
lynnew till thei come thider. And whan thei comcn there 
thei taken ensense and other aromalyk t hinges of noble 
smell and sensen the ydole, as wc woldc don here 
Coddes prec)’Ouse body. And so comen folk to wor- 
sebipe this ydole, sum fro an hundred mylc and summe 
fro many mo. 

And yee schull understonde that whan grctc festes 
and solempnytees of that ydole, as the dcdicacioun of the 
diirchc and the thronynge of the ydole, be, all the contrcc 
aboulc meten there togidere, and thei setten this ydole 
upon a chare [car] with gret reverence, wol arrayed with 
clothes of gold of riche clothes of Tartary e, of Camocio, 
and other precyous clothes ^d thei leden him aboute 
the cytee with gret solempnytee. And before the chare 
gon first in proccssioun all the maydenes of the contree 
two and two togydere full ordynatly ; and afier the 
maydenes gon the pilgrymes ; and summe of hem falle 
douQ under the wheles of tlie chare and lat the chare 
gon over hem so that thei be dede anon, and summe 
han here armes or here lymes all to-broken and somme 
the sydes, and all this don thei for love of hire god 
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In ^ct clcvocloun. Ami he thinkcth ihat the more 
p<*yne an<l ihc more Inbnbclnnn that Ihci suflfre for love 
of hire \:od Ihc more joye ihcl ^chull have in another 
world A in I *.chorily lo scye yoa the! suflfren so grclc 
|)cync> an<l vo h.ir<l<? inartyrdomc^ for love of here ydole 
that .1 cristcnc man, I Irowc, <lur>t not taken upon him the 
tent he part the pcync for love of cure lord Jhcsu Crist. 

Atul after I '^yc you l)cforc the chare gon all the 
myn>l relic*; i»f the contrey wilhoulcn nnml>cr with 
clyvcr^c instnimcntes, and ihci maken all the mclodyc 
that thei cone. And whan thet han gon all aboute the 
cyloe thanne thei rctumcn agen to the mynstre and 
putten the ydole agon into his place. And tharme for 
the love and In worschipc of that ydole and for the 
reverence of the fcslc thei slen hem-self^ a cc or ccc 
persones, with scharpe knyfes. Of the whiche thei 
hryngen the iKxlyes Ijcforc the ydole, and than thei 
seyn that iho Iwn scyntes, l>ecau*c that thei slowcn hem- 
self of here ownc godc willc for love of here ydole. 
And as men here that ha<ldc an holy seynt of his kyn 
woldc thinkc .that it were to hem an high worschipe 
right so hem thinketh there. And as men here devoutly 
woldc wryicn holy scyntes lyfcs an<l here mymclcs .and 
sewen for here canonyraciouns, right so don thei there 
for hem that sicen hcmsclf wilfully for love of here y<lol, 
and seyn that thei l>cn gloriouse martyres and seyntes 
and pul ten hem in here wrytynges and in here litanyes, 
and av.auntcn hem grclly, on to another, of here holy 
k)'nnesmcn that so bccomcn scyntes and seyn I have 
mo holy seyntes in my kynrc<lc than thou in thine. 

{Chap. svL) 

With the Mandcvilic translators must be men- 
tioned .lotin ofTi^vium a Cornishman, born in 1326, 
who became an Oxford scholar, and devoted many 
years of his long life to translations, and even 
wrote a little treatise (A Duthgue a Lord 

and a CUrk) on how the work of translation 
should be done. Among other books, he rendered 
into English the great medieval compilation of 
natural history, Dt Proprictatibus Rtrupn (‘ Of the 
Properties of Things'), by Bartholomew the Eng- 
lishman : a sermon of Richard Fitzralph, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, against the Friars ; Vegetius, 
Dc Re MHHari; /Egidius, De Reghnint Princh 
punt; and Nicodemus, Passione Christi. But 
the book by which Trevisa is best known, chiefly 
because Caxton continued and printed it, is his 
translation, flnished in 1387, of the Polyckronicon^ 
or General History, written by Ranulph Higden, a 
monk of Chester, about i3$o. As we have already 
seen (page 33), in Englishing Higdon's Latin, 
Trevisa sometimes interpolated an interesting note, 
and when his author gives him a chance he can 
find vigorous enough English, as witness this 
account of the deposition of Edward IL : 

The same while the kyng of Engclond was i-take in 
the castcl of Keth in West Wales, and i-putte in >vard, 
in the cxstcl of Kelyngworthc. Hewe the Spenser the 
yongc was i-takc with the kyng, and anhong^ and to- 
drawe at Hereford, byheded and i-quartered, and his 
heed was i-sent to Londoun brigge. Also that yere 
in the occabis [octave] of the Twclflhe Day was made 
a parlcmcnt at Londoun, there by comoun ordynaunce 


weren solcmpnc messengers i-sent to the k)mg that was 
in prisoun, thre bisshoppes, thre cries, tweye tiarouns, 
two .nbboUes and two justices, forto rcsigne to the kyng 
that w.is ihoo in wardc the homage that was i*madc to 
hym somtyme, for they woldc no lengcr have hym for 
her Ior<l. One of hem, Sire William Trussclc, knyyt and 
procuratour of all the p.irlcmcnl, 5*pak to the k)'ng in 
the name of all the othcrc and seidc these wordes s ^ I, 
William Tmsscll, in the name of allc men of the lond of 
Engclond. and of al the parlcmcnt procuratour, I resign 
to the, Edward, the homage that was i«made to the 
somtyme, and fro this lyme forthward I dcfic the, and 
prive the of al real [royal] power, and I schal ncvcrc be 
tcndaunl to thee as for kyng after this t)Tne/ Also this 
was opounlichc i-cried at Londoun. 

{,F0iy<kr6ni(^nt cd. Lumby, vol. vii. p. 333.) 

But the general level of the Polychronicon is not 
high, and no such popular success as the * Mande- 
ville' attained was possible to its translator. 

Joint Wyclif*— The philosophy of Boethius, 
the travels of Mandeville, the nature-lore of Bar- 
tholomrcus Anglicus, and the history of Higden 
were all put into English prose within a few years 
of 1380, and it was just at this time also that 
the scholar, theologian, and patriot, John WycUf, 
awoke to the importance of the weapon which 
the development of English prose offered to his 
hand. Bom about 1320 near Richmond in York- 
shire, and probably connected with the family of 
WycUffe who were lords of the manor of Wyclifle- 
on-Tccs, John WycUf must have entered Oxford 
as a lad, and by 1360 had become Master of 
Balliol. This office he resigned in 1361 to become 
Rector of Fillingham, in Lincolnshire ; but in 136$ 
he was again at Oxford, holding the Wardenship 
of Canterbury Hall (aficnvards incorporated with 
Christ Church), from which in 1367 he was ousted 
by Archbishop Langham to make room for a 
monastic head. 

Up to this date Wyclif had been simply an 
Oxford scholar, and had no doubt gained his 
reputation by the Latin treatises on Logic and 
Metaphysics, which have come down to us among 
his works. He was now to take a prominent part 
in public affairs, and he seems to have been singled 
out as a champion against papal aggression owing 
to his maintenance of a theory of dominium^ or 
the ideal source of all rights in property, which 
is so important, as the keynote of his teaching, 
that it may be briefly explained. 

The feudal system had accustomed men's minds 
to expect that all property should be held by tenure 
from some higher power, and there had been great 
controversy on the Continent as to whether the 
Emperor was the source of all earthly lordship 
and himself held the Empire direct from God, or 
whether be and every one else held their lordship 
only through the Pope. As England was outside 
the Holy Roman Empire, the question had pre- 
sented itself in a different light in this country, 
and indignation at the compact by which King 
John held his crown subject to tribute to the Pope 
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offered further inducements to a broader view. 
Thus Wyclif was only following Richard Kitzralph, 
Archbishop of Armagh, in maintaining that God 
Himself was the chief lord of all possessions, and 
that, ideally, all property was held directly from 
Him and subject to the obligation of faithful 
service. That at a later date this theory was 
misrepresented as justifying the mob in depriving 
wicked property-owners of their wealth does not 
detract from its ideal truth. With it Wyclif com- 
bated the theological and historical arguments 
adduced to prove the l^opc's right to ‘provide' 
for his scn*ants at the expense of the patrons of 
English livings, and to justify the excessive en- 
dowment of the clerg)'. We must not trench 
on English history* by narrating in detail how he 
supported the king and Parliament in their refusal 
of Pope Urban \'.'s demand (made in 1366) for the 
arrears of tribute due under John's compact ; or 
how he took part in the movement to confiscate 
superfluous clerical endowments, and was one of 
a mission to Bruges in 1374 to treat with the papal 
delegates in the matter of ‘ Provisions or, finally, 
how he was summoned before the Archbishop of 
Canterbur>* at St Paul's on February' 19, 1377,10 
answer for his opinions, and saw his judges 
routed by the influence of the Court on the one 
hand, and of the Londoners on the other. Papal 
bulls were issued against him, but an attempt to 
enforce them at Lambeth met the same fate as 
the previous trial at St Paul's ; and meanwhile the 
Great Council showed its respect for Wyclif by 
submitting to him the question whether it could 
rightly forbid money to be taken out of the countr>' 
for the Popc^s behoof. 

Up to this time, as far as wc know, Wyclif 
had concerned himself chiefly with the politics 
of Church and State, and no charge of heresy 
in other matters had been brought against him ; 
but the papal schism of 1 378, which led to 
the supporters of the rival popes taking up 
arms against each other, shook his belief in the 
whole fabric of medieval theology. He now 
attacked the papacy on nearly every point on 
which the English Church subsequently revolted, 
and by this time, if not before, was maintaining 
with great vehemence a quarrel with the Friars, 
and sending out his ^Foor Preachers’ into the 
villages to take their place. He still wrote in Latin 
with restless activity, but he wrote now, both 
in controversy and in teaching, in English far 
more than ever before. In these English tracts 
he was aided, no doubt, by many of his Oxford 
friends, so that many of them must be roughly 
classed as Wyclifite rather than assigned dog- 
matically to Wyclif himsclf^a distinction which 
applies also to the great work of translating the 
Bible, with which his name will always be con- 
nected. At Oxford his influence was very great, 
even after he began the attacks on papal doctrines, 
which were far less calculated to enlist popular 
support than those on papal practice* 
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From 1380 to 1382 the battle went on. .md .a 
last W'yclif^ friend> in the unitcr^iiy \'<.ie hn.tlK 
defeated by the .Art libishop's influence, ami f»r*r(J 
to bubmit. But Wyclif himself, for br>inc reason, 
was left practically unmolested, and died pear «•- 
fully at his rectory of Liiiierucirth on the la'^t <i iv 
of 1384. Of his uojk .jb .1 pre.u her and a tluo- 
logian this ib not the pla<c to speak : nor ib 
any one of hib English tra<tb, taken by itbtlf, of 
any importance in Englibli literature. ('()llccti\el> 
their importance is conbiderablc, for they enUtrged 
the bounds of the language, and by their individual 
appeal and vigorous tone brought a new element 
into English literature. The extracts whir.h follow 
are taken from 7'//c Euglish Works 0 / Wy\:Iif 
hUhorio edited by Mr F. 1 ). .Matthew 

k'E.E.T.S., 1880; see also Bibliography, p. if>2\and 
are all from tracts which in the editor's judgment 
may reasonably be assigned to W yclif himself. 
.As here printed the spelling has been slightly 
normalised. The first quotation is from the tract 
‘Of Servants and Lords,' and combats accusations 
of socialism ; 

Bui ycl sum me men that l>cn out of charitc sclaundren 
pore prestes with this errour, that Ncrvauntes or teiiauntes 
may lawefully withhohle rentes and servyce fro here lor<les, 
whan lordcs Iwn openly vvickid in here livyngc. And 
ihci maken thisc false Icsynges [lic'') upon pore prc.sies 
to make Ionics to hate he in, and not to mcyntenc Ucutbe 
of Goddes lawc, that thei tcchcn openly for \vorschij>c of 
God and profit of the rewnic [realm] and stahlyngc of the 
k)'ngcs power and dcstroyngc of synne. For these pore 
prestos destroicn most by Goddes lawc rel>cltc of scr- 
vaiintcs agenst lordcs, and charge servaunts to be suget 
[subject], though lordes be limuntes. For Seynt Peter 
lecheth thus : ' lie ye scr>*auntcs suget to lurdes in allc 
manerc of cirede, not only to goo<lc lordes an<l Imnerc 
[kindly], but also to tirauntes, or sichc that drawen fro 
Goddes scole.' For, a.s Seynt Foul seilh, cche man 
oweth to be suget to heighere pot estates, that is to men 
of heighc ]>ower, for ther is no ]>ovver but of God \ and 
so he that agenstondeth [resi.si] power, stondeth ogenst 
the ordynauDce of God ; but thei that agenstonden geten 
to hemself dampoadoiin. 

Our second extract, from the TracUxius do 
Psoudo-Frerisy is from one of WycliPs milder 
denunciations of the Friars : 

The thridde deccyt of thisc ordres is that thei pa&scn 
othere in prayeres, both for tyme that (hei prvycn and 
for multitude of hem. Who shuld not bye dcrc siche 
preyeris ? sith thei bryngen men swifllichc to hevene ; 
and other men when thei slepen on nyghles haven of 
hem preyeres at midnyght, that crien devowtelichc on 
God bi ciere voys, slif and dene. Mere men seyen that 
in this poynt many seculcrs ben dcccyv*edj for thise 
ordres wilen not whether that thei slial come to hevene, 
and so hou is here conscience brent [seared ^ that thei 
dar thus sellc siche preyeres ; and algates sith it is pro- 
prid (reserved] to God to parte [apportion] mcrites os 
hym Uketh, and noon man may approve [establish] his 
merites but os God judgeth that it is worth! ; and thus 
this preyere of thise ordres is of a nest of blasfcmye and 
chafbryng of fendes [flends*] preyere bi the craA of 
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symonye. An<i where thci makcn hem a rewclc to ry^c 
Tewcliehc [icgul.irlyj at midnyght, thei pa^en Crist and 
I)avid and the ordynaunce of the GtxLhcclc ; for Go<i un- 
disjMiu'th oftc tyniv' men to r)sc thus at midnyght, and 
avkclh of hem a IkKcto lif, that thci put ten ofT hi here 
statute. Cri^t tlwtllcil in preyere al the nyght, but by 
hyin self \sillunile swichc covvnte.^ ; and so Ihisc ordres 
luilclen iujI Crl>tc> reucle» neither In tyme. nor in stctlc 
[ place 1 . /or Crid preyede vvithoutc sic he cri>'ngc, )yk 
tit Uie stale of innocence, hi liym-sclf under the cope of 
l>eveti. 

Our last quotation is from the Officio Pas- 
torali (Cap. xv.), and leads us to a ver)* important 
subject : 

The Hooly Cost gaf to the apostles wit at Wilsunday 
for to knowc al maner langages to tcchc the puplc 
[jK'ople] Goddes lawc therhy ; and so Go<i woMc 
that the puplc were taught Goddes l.awc in diverse 
tunges ; hut what man on Goddes halfe shuldc reverse 
t»oddes urdcnaimcc and his willc ? Ami for this cause 
Seynt Jeroni travclc«lc an<l translatcde the Bible fro 
<liverse tunges into Latyn, that it myghtc l>c after trans* 
latod to othcrc tunges. And thus Crist and his A]>ostlc$ 
taughicn the puplc in that tunge that was most k no wen 
to the puplc ; why shuhicn nut man do so now? And 
hcrforc {for this cause] autours of the newe law, that 
weren a|>ost 1 es of Jesu Crist, vvriten thcr gospels in 
diverse tunges that weren more knowen to the jmplc. 
Also the worthy rcwn»c of Fraunce, notwithstondyngc 
allc lettinges [hindrances] hath translated the Bible and 
the Gos])cN with othere trewc sentences of doctours out 
of Katyn into Frcynsch, why shulden not Englischc men 
do so? as lordcs of Fngloml han the Bible in Freynsch, 
so it were not agen resoun that they had<ien the same 
sentence [meaning] in Englischc; for thus Goddes lawc 
woldc l>c l>cttcrc knowen and more trowe<i for onched 
[unity] of wit, and more acord Iw bi-twixe rewmes. 

This brings us to the greatest of the works con- 
nected with Wyclifs name, the first English trans- 
lation of the whole iribic. The allusion in it to 
the Bible as read by Englishmen in French may 
help us to understand why such a translation had 
not been undertaken before. From the earliest 
times cflTorts had been made to translate certain 
portions of the Biblc» especially the Psalms and 
the Gospels, into the vulgar tongue. Thus w'c 
hear of Bede as engaged on a version of St John's 
Gospel at the time of his death, and of King Alfred 
translating the Psalms* In the tenth century we 
find the priest Aldrcd intcrlincating an English 
gloss in the famous Lindisfamc manuscript of the 
Latin Gospels, and in this century also we have a 
translation of the Gospel of St Matthew and glosses 
on the other three evangelists which go by the 
name of the Rushworth Gospels. By the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century ^Elfric had translated 
or epitomised the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Job, Esther, Judith, and the Maccabees, 
though not without misgivings lest some ignorant 
priest, on reading of polygamy in the Bible, should 
imagine that it was a practice to be imitated. 
After the Conquest the Anglo-Saxon versions of 


the Gospels w'cre kept in existence by fresh copies 
as late as the twelfth centur)’, but the work of 
English translation was cfiectually stopped by the 
fact that every one who could read at all could read 
French, and probably Latin as well. There was 
no demand for translations of any book into English 
probC, and therefore the Bible, like other books, 
remained untranslated, though attempts were made, 
as in the Ormutum^ the Cursor Mundi^ and the 
miracle -plays, to make the Bible story familiar to 
the unlearned as well as the learned. Translation 
was resumed early in the fourteenth centur)* — that 

is, as soon as the English language was definitely 
coming to the front — with a verse-rendering of 
the Psalter, followed soon aftci^vards by the prose 
version by William of Shorcham, and then by 
the two widely differing translations with com- 
mentaries, both attributed to Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, who died in 1349. 

After the centur)* had entered on its second half, 
Bible translation took a distinct step forw ard. A 
commentar)' on the Apocalypse, a very favourite 
book in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
was written by an unknown author, and with the 
commentary there was given a translation of the 
text. Under the title Ofu 0/ Four — that is, a 
book of all four Gospels gathered shortly into one 
story— there w*as also made a translation of the 
Monotessaron^ or Harmony of the Latin Gospels, 
originally compiled by Clement, Prior of Llan- 
ihony in Monmouthshire. Both these works have 
been claimed as Wyclif's, but w*]thout any good 
evidence. That such books should appear at 
this time w*as in accordance with the steady de- 
velopment of our vernacular literature, and there 
is no adequate reason for attributing them to 
Wyclif's hand. We now come to the transla- 
tion of the complete Bible, and the first fact we 
find is the existence at the Bodleian Library of 
tw*o copies of a translation of the Old Testament 
as far as Baruch iii. 20. One of ^ these is the 
original manuscript of the translator, and the 
other, which is copied from it, contains a note 
attributing the version to Nicholas Hereford. 
This steUolM lleren^rd was one of Wyclif's pro- 
minent supporters at Oxford, <ind on the Feast of 
the Ascension, May 15, 1382, had preached before 
the university in his defence. The following month, 
when Wyclif's followers at Oxford were finally 
defeated, Hereford disappeared, and went to Rome, 
and was there imprisoned. Buteby 1394 he had 
made his peace, for in that year we hear of him as 
appointed Chancellor of the Diocese of Hereford ; 
he even became an examiner of heretics, and in 
1417 joined the Carthusian monastery at Coventry', 
and there died. It is important to note this fact 
as proving that no suspicion of unorthodoxy would 
be likely to attach, at a later date, to the trans- 
lation on the ground of his having had a hand in 

it. Meanwhile it is difficult not to imagine that 
the cause of the abrupt discontinuance of the 
translation at Baruch iii. 20 w*as Hereford's 
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retirement from Oxford in June 1382. The trans- 
lation was completed by another hand in a less 
cramped style, and our illustration is taken from 
a splendid manuscript specially made for Thomas 
of Woodstock (Edward lll.^s youngest son), mur- 
dered by Richard II. in 1397. 

It is usually taken for granted that the task of 
completing Hereford’s translation was undertaken 
by Wyclif himself, and it is pleasing to imagine 
him in his retirement at Lutlenvorth occupying 
himself with this pious and uncontroversial work. 
But except that the rendering becomes less stiffand 
constrained when the second hand took up the task, 
and that Wyclif was a vigorous writer, there is no 
jot of positive evidence to justify an assertion that 
the translation of the New Testament was Wyclif’s 
own work, while against it is the probability that 
during the years 1383 and 1384 he was incapaci- 
tated by illness from undertaking such a task. 
The fault of Hereford’s translation was his ad- 
herence to a word-for-word rendering, involving an 
introduction of Latin constructions quite foreign to 
the English language. Soon after its completion 
a new version was undertaken, and a copy of this 
preserved at Trinity College, Dublin, gives us 
strong reasons for attributing the translation to its 
first owner, John Pnrvej', a faithful Oxford friend 
of Wyclif's, who lived with him in his retirement 
at Lutterworth, and who, though as late as 1400 he 
was in trouble for his opinions, is yet mentioned 
with the greatest respect by one of Wyclif *s chief 
opponents. The translator, however, only speaks 
of himself as a ‘simple creature,’ and though we 
have a reasonable ground for identifying him with 
Purvey, the identification can hardly be stated as a 
fact Fortunately he has left us a long preface, in 
the course of which, besides much else of extreme 
interest, he has told u$ in the clearest way how he 
set about his task. Here, from the great edition 
by Forshall and Madden (Oxford, 1850), is the 
most important passage, which follows immediately 
upon a statement of the chief reasons why the work 
of translation had been undertaken : 

For these rcsons and othcrc, with comune charitc to 
lavc alle men in cure rewme whichc God wole have savid, 
a symple creature hath translatid the Bible out of Latyn 
into English. First, thb symple creature hadde myche 
Iravailc, with diverse felawis and hclperis, to gedere 
[gather] maoie elde [old] biblis and othere doctouris, and 
comune glossis, and to make 00 [one] Latyn bible sumdcl 
[in some respects, fairly] trewe ; and thanne to studie it 
of the newe [afresh! ^he text with the glosc, and othere 
doctouris, os he might gctc, and spcciali Lire [Le. KicoUs 
de Lyra, the great medieval commentator] on the elde 
testament, that helpide ful myche in this werk; the thridde 
tyme to counseile with elde gramariens, aod elde dyvynis, 
of harde wordis, and hardc sentencis, hou tho mighten 
best be undurstonden and translatid ; the iiij. tyme to 
translate as clecrii as he coude to the sentence [mean- 
ing] and to have manie gode felawis and kunnynge at the 
correcting of the transladoun. First It is to knowe, that 
the best translating is out of Latyn into English, to trans- 
late aftir the sentence, and not oneli afUr the wordis, so 


that the sentence be .n** opin (piainj, either |<-hvrc. in 
English os in Latyn ami go not fer fro the lettre ; .an I if 
the lettre may not W suitl [followed] in the u. inflating, 
let the sentence evere he ho‘>\ [whole] and open, f t the 
wordis ovycn [ought] to serve to the enicnt and •.ontciKe, 
and ellis the v\oiili> l>en iuperflii either false, In tran"- 
lating into Kng)i:^l», in.any rc^olucioiis inoun [iuuni] make 
the sentence open, as an ahlalif case ab^^olutc may h • tv- 
solvid into these three wordis, with co vena hie [suiiahle] 
verbe, the while, for, if, as grama rien> seyn ; thu', 
mahio’ rtdht\^t^ 1 stoud^^ may lx; rcsolviil thu^, 
maistir either, if th< rt./i’M, etc. 

either for thr vidisiir^ etc. ; and sunityme it wolde ncor<le 
wcl with the sentence to l>c rcsoUid into u fiKinsUy citlier 
into af/imuird^ thus, whantu thf maiilir rtdy J 
either af/ir th< maist*r rtdy I stoed : and sumtyme it mai 
wel be rcsolvid into a vcrl>c of the same tens, a> <»therc 
ben in the same re^un, and into this word r/y that is af/d 
in English, as thus, anscentibia hominitus /•ru 
that is, and ffUft shultn ^cijcrdrif \fTy'\/or dridt. Also a 
participle of a pre-ent tens, cither preterit, of active vois, 
cither passif, may be rc&olvid into a vcrl)c of the same 
tens and a conjunccioun copulalif, as thus, dtWnSy that is, 
uiyngt may l)e resolvid thus, and sHtk^ cither that s<$th ; 
and this wole, in many placis make the sentence open, 
where to Englissbe it aftir ihe word, wolde be derk and 
douteful. 

The grammatical portion of this paragraph is of 
great interest in showing how intelligently the work 
of translation >va$ approached, while the sentences 
which precede it show that there must have been 
an amount of co-operation in the translation which 
almost entitles us to speak of it as the work of a 
committee of translators. It has already been 
mentioned (page 84) that Trevisa also set down his 
thoughts upon translation into English, and the fact 
that we find an allusion to his having translated 
the Bible makes it possible that he was one of the 
Oxford men with whom Pur\'cy (if, for convenience, 
we may assume his authorship) took counsel. 
Nicholas of Hereford must have been another, for 
it is clear that Fur>'ey look his work as his basis, 
and in the few verses wc now quote from the two 
translations of the ‘Song of Moses’ wc sec Purvey 
carrying out his grammatical theories by the 
smoother turn he gives to some of the phrases, 
changing, for instance, Hereford’s ‘The Lord as a 
man fighter, Almighty his name,’ into ‘ The Lord 
is as a man-fighter, his name is Almighty : ’ 

Synge wc to the Lord, forsothe gloriously is he ntagny- 
fied j the hors and the slcyer up he Ihrcwc down into I he 
sec. My strengthe and tny prcy'sy'ng ihc Lord ; and he 
is moad lo me into hclthe. This roy God, and h)Tn Y 
shal gloryfic; the Cod of my fader, and hym Y shal 
cnhaunce. The I-ord is a man fighter, Almighti his 
name ; the chare of Pharao and his oost he Ihrcwc fer 
into the see. His chosun princes weren turned upsedoun 
in the reed see ; the depc watris coverden hem ; thei 
dcacendiden inlo the dcplhc as a sloon. lord, thi right 
hoond is magnyfied in strengthe ; thy ryghl hoond, lord, 
hath smytun the encmyc. And in multitude of ihi glorie 
thow hast put doun allc my aduersaryes ; thow hast sent 
thi wrath, that deuowridc hem as stable. And in the 
spirit of thi woodnes watris beo gederid togidcre \ the 
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> Ihc following (ran»c/ipt of ih< facsimile ihowing the iran\Ution 
of St J«rwmo*» preface lo ]%aiah U uken from that prepareO for 
Ihc I'al.i'»graphlcal Society, but with ihc addition of ptinctMatign. 
b>* Korshall and Madden, from who^ text alw> the gap Iteiween 
ihe iwoeoliimn^itMjpplied. The page u headed * luye/ The pas- 
•age i« a striking example of the clumsy CnglUh of the flr^t Iranv 
lator. Ilriush Museum, Kgerton MSS. 617, 616. Uefore A.p. 1397 : 

No man, when fc prophelii he tcKal 

•ecn with versis to ben disoriuid, in mo- 

(re e>'me he hem anentis ^ chruev to be 

bounden. and cny ^inge liic to han of piab 

fny», or of )>e werkb of Salomon ; bot ^ai 

in demostene and tullio it is wont to be 

don, fat bi deuytiouns and vnder dislinceyoutu frei 

ben writen, >e whichc fono)>e in prose and 

not in verae writen. We fono^c to J>e profit of 

reders purue>dnge, ^e newe remenynge with 

a new mAner of wriiiyngc han distinctly 

wnien. And fim, of ysay it is to wyten, ^at 

in hU sermoun he U wilue ; forso^ as 

A noble man, and of cuneUe feire apeche, ne 

eny ^inge U mengid of chcrlhede in hii 

feire apeche. Wherfgr it fallit», Jut trartt- 

lacyoun schal not mowun keepen ^e 

floure of his aermotin, faeforn o^er. Pemfter 

also per is to be leid to, pat not more he 

IS CO ben sold a prophete, pan cuange* 

list. So forsope al pc misteries of crist and 

pe chirche Co deer, or clerJi, he pursuede, 

Pal not him pou weene ofpinge to cum to pro* 
phecyen, bot of pe pingui passid storye 
to weuen. Wherfor 1 eym pe scuenly 
remenoun pat tyme cot to han wolde 


Pc vicrameniU of peir betceue to sche- 
we fut cleerli to pe he Pen, lest holy to 

(dogges, and margarices to twyn the 5eeue. The whkhe when this 
making .Ve shul rede, of hem >ee shul taken heed, or perceyue, hid 
thing. Ne I vnknowe of hou myehe irauule it be the profetee Co 
vndctttonden, ne li.Mly any man to moun demcn of the remenyng, 
but if he schal vnderstonden before he schal retlen ; wee also to ben 
opene to the bltingui of manye men, the whiche bl enuye tiryende, 
that that thei moun not han thcl diipiseiw llianne 1 wiiende 
and slce5, in to the damme putte the hood : and nerlhelatcre thb 
of no3«sum rederes 1 priM, that as Grekes aHer the seueniy tram- 
Utoures, Aquyl.im, and Symachum, and Thcodoctan thei reden, or 
for siudic of iher doctrine] 

or Pat Pe leuenty more Pei vnderslondcn 
of Pe to-gydir leyinge of hero, so and pe* 
se namely oon remenour after Pc raper 
vouche pey laaf to han. Reede Pey after 
Pe roper, and afterward dispiise ]Wy ; lest Pel 
be seen not of dome bot of presumpeyouo 
of hate vnknowe pingut to dampne. For* 

•oPe ysay prufecyede in ierslem and in ie* 
werye, not Mt Pe ten lynagis Ud in to 
caii>'f^e ; and of euer eyper learmc, now to-gy« 
der. nowe seueryngly, he ordeynyde pe pr^ 
phecye. And )mu.% oPther whiile he be holde 
to Pe present storie, and efter Pecaityf^a of 
babyloyoe he betokne Pc a5<n*cummyQge 
of pe puple in to iewerye, neuer«pe-Uter 
al hU bUynctse U of Pe clepyoge of geo* 
tilU, and of Pe cummyoge of crist, whom 
hou myche more Se louen, o paule and 
eustoche, so miche more of him askip 
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flow>Tige water stode, the depe watris ben gederid 
togidcr in the myddil I he enemye scide, V shal 

pursue, and V shal tak ; robrics V $hai <iyuydc, my 
soule shal be fulAIlid. I shal drawe out iny swerd ; and 
myn hoond shal slee hym. Thi spir) t blcvve, and the 
see coucrede hem ; and thel ben vndcr drcyni as Iced in 
hidou's watris. Who, Lord, is lijk to ihec? Uiow doer of 
grele thingis in hoi>Tics, and feerful, and prey sable and 
doyng mcrueyls> &c. 

Synge we to the Lord for he is magnefied glohousU ; 
he caslide doun ihc hors and the stiere in to the see. 
My strengthe and my preisyng is the Lonl ; and he is 
maad to me in to hecithe. This is my God, and V schal 
glorifie hym ; the God of my fadir, and 1 schal enhaunse 
hym. The Lord is os a man fighter, his name is Almighti ; 
he castide doun in to the see the charis of Farao, and his 
cost. Hire chosun princis weren drvnchid in the reed 
see : the depe watris hiliden hem ; Ihci geden doun in to 
the depthe os a stoon. Lord, thi right bond is magnyfied 
in strengthe ; Lord, thi right hond smoot the oncmyc. 
And in the mychilnessc of thi glorie thou hast put doun 
alle myn adueruries ; thou sentist thin ire, that dcuouride 
hem as stobik And watris weren gadcrid in the spirit uf 
thy w'oodnesse ; flow'inge w'atir stood, dope svatris weren 
gaderid in the tniddis of the see. The enemy selde, V 
schal pursue, and Y schal take ; V schal departc spuylis, 
my soule schal Iw fillid. 1 schal draw'c out my swerde ; 
Ttiyn hond schal sic hem. Thi spirit blew, and the see 
hilidc hem ; Ihei w eren drenchid as Iced in greet watris. 
Lord, who is lijk thee in stronge men, who is lijk thee? 
thou art greet doere in hoolynesse ; ferdful, and preisable, 
and do)*nge myraclis, &c. xv.) 

Short as this quotation is, it suffices to show that 
the task of translating the Bible into English had 
made a splendid beginning, and the success of the 
work, from the point of view of its reception, was 
immediate and great. In the great edition by For- 
shall and Madden no fewer than one hundred and 
seventy manuscripts (nearly four times as many 
as exist of the CanUrtmry TaUs) are enumerated, 
and the book circulated freely during the fifteenth 
century, a splendid copy (sold in the Ashburn- 
ham Supplement’ sale in 1899 for ^5000) being 
accepted as a gift by the Brigittine Monastery 
of Sion at Isle worth, most orthodox of orthodox 
houses. The honesty and absence of bias of the 
translators, perhaps also their wisdom in not 
obtruding their names, contributed to this result ; 
and the acceptance of the book was so com« 
plete that Sir Thomas More evidently believed 
that the Wyclifite translation w^as something 
quite different, while in our o^vn day it has 
even been contended that Wyclif made no trans- 
lation at all. In the bare literal sense of the 
words this latter theory may possibly be true. 
We know that Tyndale and Coverdale took pen 
in hand and translated day by day till their 


hai for pr«*ent baebytynge bi wblcb 
me cDmy«> vncesyofly to Icren, h« to 
me Seelde meed Ifi tyme to cum, wote 
me for kloge to ban fwai Jo )>e leer* 
Dynge of a ctima&ge tunge lett lewU 
kogre »bulden putte reprefe to )>o cblr- 
ebb of bim, of ^ tabbede of fcriplun^. 


work was done. There is no pan of tin* L)))le 
for which \vc can say with <enainiy ihai 
did this, and in the preseni writers opinu>n ihv 
terms of Purveys preface in. ike it hi^lUy \i\t 
probable that his leader and master had hmisc lf 
engaged in the i<isk. Hui if W'yclif did not trans- 
late with his own hand, it was !>) his fon<nvtr> 
and under his inspir.ition that live work was carrie<l 
through, and it would be ungrateful to disscxiatc 
his name from it. Were it not for ihi^ the woik 
might perhaps best be called the *Oxft>rd’ trans- 
lation, for it certainly was ilie work of a group 
of Oxford men, and the word ‘Wyclifite* suggests 
a sectarian character from which it is wholly free. 
But, despite his vehemence in denunciation, this 
absolute honesty and zeal for truth were among the 
most prominent characteristics of W'yclif himself, 
and few students will wish, as none is likely to 
be able, to deprive him of the honour which is 
justly his in connection with this great work. 

Purvc/s version of the New Testament w as later 
rendered into the Scots vernacular of the early six- 
teenth century; of this specimens arc given below 
at page 213. 

As w'c have seen, English prose in the second 
half of the fourteenth century was mainly con- 
cerned with translation (the best possible training 
for style), and in the fifteenth ceniun- this was 
no less the case. But three writers of original 
prose, a chronicler, a jurist, and a theologian, 
now demand our attention. 

John Capsrave^ provincial of the Austin 
Friars in England, was an earnest and zealous 
ecclesiastic and a most industrious and voluminous 
author. He was bom at Lynn in Norfolk in 1393, 
and there in 1464 he died. He studied probably 
at Cambridge, and was ordained priest about 1418* 
having already entered his order at Lynn. His 
works include, in Latin, Bible commentaries ; ser- 
mons; A^ova UgendiX Attgli(r^ printed by W’ynkyn 
dc Wordc in 1516 ; De illusfribHs Heuricis^ giving 
the lives of twenty-four Gcm)an emperors, kings 
of England, &c., all of the name of Henry ; and 
Viin Humfrtdi Duds Ghcestrict, Among his 
English works are a Life of St Katherine in verse 
(see page 80; ed. by Horstmann, Early Eng. Text 
Soc. *893) and a Chronicle 0/ England from the 
Creation to 1417. The last and the De illnstribus 
Henrieis were edited by Hingeston for the ‘ Rolls 
Scries’ in 1858. In style the Chronicle is simple, 
but eminently lacking in rhythm, vigour, or variety : 

In this lyme on Jon Wyclcf, Mayslir of Oxenfortb, 
held many straunge opinioncs : — That the Cherch of 
Rome IS not hed of alle Cbcrchis* That Pelir had no 
more auctorite lhanne the olhir Apostcles 5 nc the Pope 
no more power than anothir prest. And that temporal 
lordes may take awey the godes fro the Chcrch, whan the 
persones trespasin. And that no reules mad be Augustin, 
Benet, and Fniunceys, addc no more perfccdon over the 
Gospel than doth lym* whiting onto a wal. And that 
biseboppis schuld have no prisones ; and many othir 
thingis. Upon these matercs the Pope sent a buUe to 
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the archhi.^chop of Cauntirhury And of London, thsil ihcl 
scJniI<l arcsle ihc Wiclcf, and make him io abjure 

tIu M >ci<l opinionc^* And so he ded, in ihc presens of the 
diik <d l-ancastir: but aftirsvard he erred in these, and 
in ni<i (more]. I He same lymo ihci of I^ondon wohl a 
killicl the forvci<l tluk, ha<l thcl not \< lettid be her [pre- 
Ycnud by their) bischop. . . . 

In the V- .-ere of Richard, Jon Wiclcf resumed the chi 
dampned c»pinion of Ucrengari, that scidc, — Aftir the 
consccracion of Cristis body, bre<l rcma)-ned as it was 
iKforc. Mani foul errouris nndtiplc<l Wiclef more than 
llercngari That Crist was there, as he Is in othir 
places, but sum what more special)' ; That this bred was 
no U'ttir than othir bre<l, save only for the preslis bless* 
inK ; and, if Cristis l>odi was there, it was possible to a 
man for broke Cristis nek. He scid eke it was lasse 
synne to worchip a todc than the Sacrament : for the 
t«le Imth lyf, and the Sacrament non. . . . 

In the IX. 3crc of this Kyng, John Wiclcf, the orgon 
of the dcvcl, the enmy of tlic Chcrch, the confusion of 
men, the ydol of hcresic, the mcrourc of ypocrisic, the 
norischer of scisme, l>c the rithful dome (judgment) of 
Gtxl, w'as smet with a horibil pamisic thonv outc his 
l)ody. And this veniauns [vengeance, punishment) fell 
upon him on Scynl Thomas day in Cristmassc ; but he 
deyed not til Scynt Silvestir day. And worthily was he 
smet on Seynl Thomas day, ageyn whom he had grctely 
offcndid, letting men of that pilgrimage ; and conve- 
niently (appropriately) dcial he in Silvestir fest, ageyn 
whom he had venomously l)crkld for dotacion of the 
Church. 

1 h« French tchelastic iheolofiian Derenpariui of Tours, who died 
in to8S, in trouble for forty year* because of hii opinion* on tran- 
*ubftianiiation ; and the Sylvester sfainM whom WycUf barked wa« 
Pope Sylvester I., to whom the Kmperor Conslaatitie wa* Mid <in 
the * False DccretaU') to have made the famous donation on which 
the pope’s claim to temporal power was long based. Sylvester** 
Day was 3Mt December. St lipoma.* here wa* Thomat BeckcL 

Sir John FortCSCtlo* the first notable 
English writer on Constitutional law, was born 
m Somersetshire about 1394 apparently, and 
educated at Exeter College, Oxford. Called to 
the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, he became serjeant-at- 
law and Lord Chief-justice of the Court of King's 
Bench, and was knighted. In the struggle between 
the Houses of Lancaster and York he w'as a zealous 
Lancastrian, and was atUiintcd under Edward IV, 
He accompanied Margaret of Anjou and her 
young son, Prince Edward, on their flight into 
Scotland, and is supposed to have there re- 
ceived the nominal appointment of Lord Chan- 
cellor from Henry VL Thence also he wrote a 
series of tracts, Latin and English, in support of 
the Lancastrian claims, afterwards recanted. In 
1463 he embarked with the queen and her son for 
Flanders. During his exile he wrote his celebrated 
work, De Laiuiibus Legtnn Anglia^ for the instruc- 
tion of Prince Edward, who was his pupil. But on 
the final defeat of the Lancastrian p€irty at the 
battle of Tewkesbury (1471), where he is said to 
have been taken prisoner, Fortescue submitted to 
Edward IV. He seems to have died about 1476. 
The De Laudibus was not printed until 1537; 
it was translated by Mulcaster in 1573. His 
principal English work, written about I 475 » 


Thi Covernance 0/ England^ otherwise called 
Ttu Difference between an Absolute and Limited 
Monarchy (1714; new cd. by Plummer: Clarendon 
Press, 1885). It restates some of the argu- 
ments of the De Laitdibus; contrasts constitu- 
tional and absolute monarchy, with illustrations 
from French usages ; and discusses how to render 
the central administration more effective. It was 
much cited during the civil troubles of the seven- 
teenth cenlur>'. As basing its argument on a com- 
parison of existing institutions instead of on the 
speculative deductions of the Middle Ages, this 
work is modern in method. The prose style, lucid, 
vigorous, and direct, is, in spite of lingering 
archaism, distinctly more modern than that of 
Chaucer or Wyclif, or of the Mandcvillc transla- 
tions. The whole work extends barely to fifty 
pages in the best edition. The chapter dealing 
with the national defence (printed here with th for 
an occasional >, and the contractions filled out) is 
entitled ‘What Harme woldc come to England yflf 
the Commons thcroff were Poucrc?' 

Some men hauc said that it >vcre good ffor the kyng 
that the commons off Englandc were made pore, as 
be the commons off Ffnvuncc. Ffor than thai wolde 
not rcl>cllc, as now that done oftentymes \ wich the 
commons off Ffraunce do not, nor mey doo ; ffor thai 
haue no wepen, nor armour, nor good to hie it with alL 
To theis mancr off men mey be said with the phylo- 
sopher, ad pauca rcspicicntcs de facili cnunciant. 
This is to say, thai that see but ffew thynges, woU sonc 
say lhair advyses. Ffor soth theis ffolke considcren 
litill the good off the reaumc (realm) off Englond, 
wheroff the myghl stondith most vppon archers, wich 
he no rychc men. And yff thai were made more 
poucre (poor) than thai be, thai shuldc not haue wher- 
with to bie hem bowes, arroes, jakkes, or any other 
armour off defence, wherby thai myght be able to re- 
siste owrc enymes, when thai liste to come vppon vs ; 
wich thai mey do in cucry side, considerynge that we 
be a llclondc; and, as it is said be fore, we mey not 
sonc haue soucour off any other reaume. Wherforc we 
shull be a pmy to all owrc enymyes, but yff we be 
myghly off owrc sciff, wich myght stondith most vppon 
owrc poucre archers \ and thciibrc thai nedun not only 
haue suche ablcmcnts (habiUments) as now is spoken off, 
but also thai nedun to be much excersistd in shotyngc, 
wich mey not be done with owt ryght gretc expenses, as 
eucry man experte thcr in knowith ryght well. Wher- 
fore the makyng poucre of the commons, wich is the 
makyng poucre off owrc archers, shalbe the distruccion 
of the grettest myght off owre reaume* * * * IteiTi, 
whan any rysinge hath be made . in this londe be ffor 
theis dayis by commons, the poucrest men thcroff haue 
be the grettest causers and doers ther in. And thryfiy 
men haue ben loth therlo, ffor drede off lesynge off 
thair gode. But yet ofientymes thai haue goo with 
thaym, through manasheynge (menacing] that ellis the 
s.ame pouerc men wolde haue toke thair godes, wher 
in it semyth tliat pouerte hath be the holl cause off 
all suche rysynges. The pouerc man hath be stnrrcd 
iherto be occasion off is pouerte, for to gete gode, and 
the riche men haue gone with hem, be cause thai wolde 
not be pouere be lesynge off ther gode. What than 
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woldc (fill, yff all the commons were pouere ? Trewly 
it is lyke that this lande then shuldc be like vnio the 
reaiinie off Bocme [Bohemia], wher the commons fTor 
pouerte rose apon the nobles, and made all ihair go<lis 
to be comune. • • . Item, the reaume oft Ffrtiunce 
givilh neucr ffrely off thnir owTie godc will any sub&idie 
to ihair prince, t)e cause the common^ thcrolT l>c so 
poucrc, as thai mey not give any thyiig off tluiir ownc 
godis. And the ky'ng ther askith neuer &ui>sidie off 
is nobles, ffor drede that yff he charged hem so, lhai 
wolde confedre with the commons, and perauentur putt 
hym doune. But owre commons l>e riche, and I before 
thai give to thair kyngc, at somme tymes quinsimes 
[fifteenths] and dcssimes [tenths], and ofte tyme^ utlicr 
grete subsidies, as he hath nede ffor the gode and defence 
off his reaume. How gret a subsidie was it, when the 
reauTDc gaff to thair kyng a quinsime and a desime quin- 
queniale, and the ix'^ fflcsc [fleece] off thair wollc>, and 
also the ixth shefe off ther graynes, ffor the terme off 
V. yerc. This myghi thai not hauc done, yff thai hade 
ben ixnpouershcd be thair kyng, as be the commons off 
Ffraunce ; nor such a graunte hath be ma<le by any 
reaume off cristendome, off wich any croniclc nukith 
mencion ; nor non other mey or hath cause to do so. 
Ffor thai haue not so much ffredome in thair owne 
godis, nor be entreted by so ffauerable lawes as wc be, 
except a ffewe regions i>e ffore s^weified. Item, wc 
se dayly, how men that haue lost thair godis, and be 
ffallen into pouertc, be comme anon robbers and theves ; 
wich wolde not haue ben soche, yff pouerte hade not 
brought hem therto. Howe many a theff then were like 
to be in this lande, yff all the commons were pouere. 
The grettest surete trewly, and also the most honour that 
mey come to the kynge is, that is reaume be riche in euery 
estate. Ffor nothyng mey make is people to arise, but 
lakke off gode, or lakke off justice. But yet sertanly 
when (hay lakke gode thai well aryse, sayng that thai 
lakke justice# Neuer the les yff lhai be not pouere, 
thay will neuer aryse, but yff ther prince so Icve justice, 
that he give hym selff alt to tyranne# (Chap. xiL) 


F onescue thus enlarges on English courage : 

It is not pouerte that kepilh Ffrenchmen ffro rysinge, 
but it is cowardisse and lakke off hartes and corage, wich 
no Ffrenchman hath like vnto a Englysh man# It hath 
bco offten tymes sene in Englande, that iij. or iiij. theves 
ffor pouerte haue sett apon vj# or vij. trewe men, and 
robb^ hem all# But it hath not bene sene in Ffraunce, 
that vj. or vij* theves haue be hardy to robbe iij. or iiij# 


trewe men. Wherfore it is right seldc that Ffrenchmen 
be hanged ffor robbery, ffor thai haue no hartes to do so 
terable an acte. Ther bith Iherforc mo men hanged in 
Englande in a yere ffor robbery and mamlaughtcr, then 
be hanged in Ffraunce ffor such mancr of crime in 
yeres. Ther is no man hanged in Scotlande In vij. 
ywe togedur ffor robbery# And yel thai ben often 
tymes hanged ffor larceny, and stelynge off good in the 
absence off the owner theroff# But thar hartes seme hem 
Dot to take a manys gode, while he is present, and woU 
defende It ; wich mancr off takyngc is calHd robbery# 
But the Englysh man b off another corage. Ffor yff he he 
pouere, and see another man havynge rychesse, w ich mey 
be taken ffrom hym be myght, he will not spare to do so, 
but yff that pouere man be right trewe. Wherfore it is 
not pouerte, but it b lakke off harte and cowardisse, that 
kepilh the Ffrenchmen ffro rysynge. 


Reg:inaltl PevocU was a keen-winf-d tlieo- 
logian, who by too venturesome argument ^ in -up- 
port of orthodoxy fell into condemnation. in 

W'ales about 1395, he was a fellow of C>riel, ^ 
and received priest’s orders in 1422. Hi*. po f* i 
ments were the mastership of Whittington kojU— « . 
London, together with the rectory of <huph 
the bishoprii of St .A^.iph’s •1444. .md 
that of Cliichester 1450'. He plunged into Uic 
Lollard and other controversies, and compiled many 
treatises : the Dcfi^f < c. 1440}, on the main truths of 
Christianity; T/te ReuU 0/ Crj'sUn R<lif^ioun (. 
1443; ed. Greet, E.E.T.S., 1927); and a treatise on 
Faith(c. 1456; ed. Morison 1909). The object of his 
most famous work, The Repressor 0/ Over Much 
Blaming of the Clergy (c. I455\ was to promote the 
cause of the Church against Lollard y. His breadth 
and independence of judgment brought upon him the 
suspicions of the Church. I n J 457 he was denounced 
for having written on profound questions in English, 
for setting reason and natural law above the Scrip- 
tures, and for diminishing the authority of the 
fathers and doctors. He was summoned before 
Archbishop Bourchicr, condemned as a heretic, 
and given the alternative of abjuring his errors 
or being burned. Electing to abjure, he gave up 
fourteen of his books to be burnt, and, forced 
into resigning his bishopric, spent the rest of his 
days in the abbey of Thomey in Cambridgeshire, 
dying about 1460. The Repressor is acutely logical 
—to the point of being casuistical— in argument, 
and in style is >vonderfuUy clear and vigorous, h 
deals chiedy with the Lollard arguments against 
images, pilgrimages, clerical landholding, hicr* 
archical distinctions, papal and episcopal autho^ 
rity, and monasticism. 

Refuting the Lollards’ denunciation of the mon* 
astic orders as unscripturai, Pecock thus begins an 
argument from the rirst chapter of the Epistle of 
St James : 

The firstc of these iiij. argumentb is thb : It is wntuo, 
lames the b. C., thus : A eUene religioun and an vtewemmed 
anentis God and (he Fadir is this ; to visit e fadirles and 
mod ir lees children and widowis in her tribulacioun^ and to 
kepe him silf vndefiiid fro this u'or/d. Out of this text a 
man may argue in twei manors. In oon manor thus ; 
lames assigneth thb gouemaunce now rehercid in his 
text to be a cleene religiouu and an vnweinmed (un- 
defiled] anentis [before] God and the Fadir ; wherfore 
noon other goueroaunce saue this same, as hi the entent 
and meenyng of lames in his now rehercid text, is a 
cleenc rcligioun and vnwemmed anenlis God and the 
Fadir; and so the religiouns now had and vsid in the 
chirche ben not cleene and vnwesnmcd anentis God and 
the Fadir. In an other maner thus ; What euer reli* 
gioun lettith and biforbarriUi [hinders and disallows], 
5he lyeo], and forbedith the rcligioun to be doon and 
vsid, which is a dene and vnwemmed rcligioun anentis 
God and the Fadir, is an vnleeful [unlawful] religioun, 
and not wortbi be had and vsid# 

S«e DabingtOD*s edition of the <Ro 11 t Scries, tB6o>; 

SfiM HilcheoeV* of hU DmuS ind F^Uwr 0/ ths D^mst (K.E.T.$., 
1991, 1994); and the Lift by John Le»u {1774 ; reprinied 9S90). 
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Sir Tlioinas .tlalory* 

uas thus bcin^ recognised as the 
in \vhi(h an English theologian, jurist, 
<*» lii-^u»rian sliould naturally write, the work of 
ti.ni'l.iiion still went on ; but the book to which ^\e 
inu^t now turn, he >lorir OMrilJiir of Sir I honias 
Malory, though avowedly a compilation from 
various French sources, stands in a \cry difTerent 
category from the renderings of Palladius On 
Husbitntir)\ of the St'<r€ia S^cr^tonon (false!)' 
attributed to Aristotle), of the Sayings of the 
Philosophers^ and other works which translators 
Mere now rendering accessible to English readers. 
Despite the ridicule which Chaucer had cast on 
the romances in his Sir Thopos, English versi- 
hers still continued to handle and rehandle them. 
Thus llicre arc fifteenth-century versions of a 
long series of Charlemagne romances, of Guy of 
IWxr^iUick and Bevis of Ilamplon, Fliomas Chester, 
in the second quarter of the century, wrote a 
metrical romance of Sir LiXunfil ; and there arc 
two versions (known as the ‘Thornton* and the 
‘Harlcian^ from the MSS. \vlnch preserve them) 
of the Morte !)' Arthur, '[‘he uork which Malory 
undertook >vas of a tliffcrcnt character, being 
nothing less than the welding into some approach 
to unity of the whole Arthurian cycle. Until 1896 
nothing was known of Malory beyond the informa- 
tion given in tlie first edition printed by Caxton 
in 1485. In his preface Caxton tells us ho\v he, 

‘ under the favour and corrcctyon of al noble iordcs 
and gcnlylmen, cnpr)*scd to cnpr>*ntc a book of the 
noble hystoryes of the sayd kyngc Arthur, and 
of ccrtcyn of his knyghtes, after a copyc unto me 
dclyvcrd, whychc copyc Syr Tliomas Malor>'c dyd 
take outc of ccrtcyn bookes of Frensshe and reduced 
it into Englysshc.* Besides this note of Caxton’s 
we have the author’s own farewell to his readers : 

And here is the endc of the deth of Arthur. I pniye 
you all jentyl men and jcntyl wynimcn that redeth this 
book uf Arthur and his knyghtes from the l)cg>'nn>*ng 
to the endyng, prayc for me nhyle t am on lyve that 
<io<l sende me good dcl>'A*crauncc, and whan I am deed 
1 pra)e you all prayc for my soule. For this lx>ok was 
ended the ix. ycrc of the regne of k)'ng Edward the 
fourth, by syr Thomas Maleore knyght, as Ihesu heipe 
hym for hys grete myght, os he is the seruaunt of Ihesu 
bothe day and nyght. 

In 1896 it Nvas pointed out that the name of 
a Sir Thomas M alone occurs among those of a 
number of Lancastrians excluded from a general 
pardon granted by Edward IV. in 1468. Further 
research^ mainly by Professor Kittredge,^ identified 
this outlaw with a Sir Thomas Malory of New« 
bold Re veil, Warwickshire, an adherent of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and afterwards, pro- 
bably, for a time, of Wanvick the King-maker. 
This Malory represented his county in the Parlia- 
ment of 1444-45, died on 14th March 1471, and 
was buried in the chapel of St Francis at the Grey 
Friars near Newgate. Of his fortunes between his 


oiirlaMT)' in 1468 and his death in J471 we have 
no information, but the petition, ‘praye for me 
whyle I am on lyve that God sende me good de- 
lyvcrauncc, and whan I am deed I prayc you all 
prayc for my soule,* seems peculiarly appropriate 
to these glimpses which we catch of an outlaw 
under the shadow of impending death. The end 
of the thirty-seventh chapter of Malory’s Book ix. 
certainly heightens the probability of the identifi- 
cation. There he writes : 

So sire Tristram cndure<l there grete pa)’ne, (or seke- 
nesse had undertake hym, .ind that is the grettesl pa>'nc 
a i>r)'soncr mayc have. For alle the whyle a prysoner 
may have his hclihc of body, he mayc endure under the 
mercy of Go<l and in hoiw of goo<l dclyverauncc. Rut 
whan DC sckcncs loucheth A prysoners iKxly thenne may 
a pr)‘soncr say a! wcithe is hym l>crafic, and thenne he 
hath cause to waylc anil l<i wcpc. Kyght so d)*d s>Te 
Tristram whanne sckcncs had undertake hym, for thenne 
he tookc suchc sorou that he had almost slaync hym self. 

It is difficult not to find in the simple pathos oJ 
these words a touch of the feeling born of personal 
suffering ; and in the first chapter of Book xxi. 
we seem to find once more a personal note very 
suitable to one uho had fought on both sides in 
the civil M*ar and had at last grown weary of 
diangc : 

Than w.xs the com)^ voys cniongc them, that w>ih 
Arthur wa.s none other lyf hut warre and slryffc, and 
Nvyih S)T Monired m'os grete joye nn<l blyssc. llius was 
syr Arthur depraved and cvyd sa)*d of. And many thcr 
Mxre that kyng Arthur had made up of nought and gy^'cn 
! them landcs myght not than say hym a good worde. Lo 
ye, al Engtissh men, see ye not what a m)‘schycf here ^vas? 
For he that was the moost k)i\g and knyght of the world 
and moost loved the felyship of noble knyghtes, and by . 
hym they were at upholdcn, now myght not this Englyssh 
men holdc them contente wyth hym. Loo, thus was the 
oldc customc and usage of this londc. And also men 
sayc that we of thy.s londe have not yet lostc ne forycten 
[forgotten] that customc and usage. Alas, thys is a grete 
defauhe of us Englysshc men. For there may no ihyngc 
plese us noo tenne [i.c. no length of time]. 

If we may accept the identification which these 
passages certainly support, Malory through his con- 
nection with the Warwicks must have seen w'hat- 
ever of the pomp of chivalry endured amid the 
horrors of the civil wars. He must have been, 
however, an old man when he wrote his book, for 
he is credited with having served at the siege of 
Rouen in 1418, and so could hardly have been 
bom after 1400. But we must turn now from the 
man to his book, and note in the first place 
that literary antiquaries have traced the greater 
part of it, chapter by chapter, to the Merlin 
of Robert de Borron and his successors (Books 
i.-iv.) ; to the English metrical romance, La^ 

1 KiUredge, tM# Sir Tkmmas Matery f (in HmrvordStudht^ 
1696). Sfee also studies hy Mtu V. D. Scudder (1 Hicks (t^sl), 
and VloAver(i9i9, >935)- 

s It may be noted that the EnflUh romaoccs are iadifferently 
called L$ Merit and Lm McrUt the masculine referring to the title 
regarded as a yhrase, and the feminine to the prop e r gender of mert* 
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Morte Arthur of the Thornton MS. (Book v.), the 
French romances of Tristan (Books viii.-x.) and of 
Launcclot (Books vi., xi.-xix.) ; and lastly, to the 
English ^forU Arthur of the Harleian .MS. (Books 
xviii., XX., .xxi.), or perhaps rather to its French 
source. No original has yet been found for 
Book vii., which tells the story' of Sir Gareth ; and 
in Book xviii., chap. 20, which describes the arrival 
of the body of the Fair Maiden of Astolat, and 
chap. 25, which discourses on True Love, have been 
singled out as original additions ; but in the main 
the work is, what it professes to be, a compilation 
from ‘ Frensshe bookes.* It is perhaps worth noting 
that in 1464 Raoul Le Fivre, chaplain of Philip the 
Good of Burgundy, had in a similar way' ‘composed 
and drawn out of divers books in Latin into French' 
his Le Recueil des Hhtoires de Troie^ and that while 
Malory was at work on the Morte ly Arthur Caxton 
was busy translating the Recueil into English. It 
is possible that it was Lc Fivre^s ‘Troy book' 
which gave Malory the idea for his own work ; in 
any case it is worth while mentioning the two 
books together, because the contrast between them 
brings into strong relief the difference between the 
work of Malory and that of an ordinary compiler, 
even though possessed of Lc F^vre’s industry' and 
very respectable skill. There are blemishes in the 
Mcrte D' Arthur, The story of Tristram should 
either have been told more brieffy, or have been 
carried to an end, and there arc episodes in which 
a better version than that used by Malory* is now 
known to exist. Bui Malory*, like every other 
writer of his day, could only work from the books 
he was able to procure ; and of the insight and 
sympathy he brought to his task, the judgment 
with which he selected and omitted, and the skill 
with which he keeps his work throughout at the 
highest level of chivalry* and romance there cannot 
be any question. Caxton’s words, ‘ why'che copyc 
Syr Thomas Malory'c dyd lake outc of certeyn 
bookes of Frensshe,’ seem to point to his having 
printed from the author’s own manuscript. But 
this was obviously left unrevised, for the printer 
himself had to act as a clumsy editor, dividing the 
work into books and chapters, and adding chapter* 
headings. For lack of revision disjointed sentences 
and awkward constructions are occasionally to be 
found, but in general Malory’s style possesses that 
highest merit of perfect adaptation to its subject 
An independent MS« was discovered at Winchester 
in 1934. Our extracts follow, with modem punctu* 
atioD, Caxton’s text as edited by Dr Sommer in 1889. 
The first relates to Arthur’s sword, Excalibur : 

I /ewe Arthur by the mtene of Merlin f^ate Excalibur 
his swrde 0/ the Lady 0/ the fjake: Ryghte so the kyng 
and he departed & wentc untyl an ennyte that was a 
good man and a grete leche. Soo the heremyte serched 
all his woundys & gaf hym good salves ; so the king 
was there thre dayes, and thenne were his woundes wel 
amendyd that he myght ryde and goo, & so depaitcdr 
And as they rode Arthur said, ’ I have no swerd/ ’No 
force ’ [No matter^ said Merlin $ ’here^by is a swerd that 


ahalle be your^ and [if] I may/ ilicyro-l.* !\l iltcy 

came to a l.ikc, the uhiche \va> a fayr \Nattr . h \ i r M.ii, 
and in the mydde** of the bke Arthur .uj 

arnie clothed in whylo SNUnyte, that held a fivr su^rd 
in th.at haii<). ‘ Loo,* said .Merlin, ‘yonder is tfiai -wcid 
that 1 spvik of/ With lli.it they sawc a damoised ^“vng 
ui>on the lake: * W li.it damoy.wl is th.it?’ •‘lil AriKui. 
‘ That is ihe lady of the lake,* said Merlin ; * and within 
that lake is a roc he, and thcr)*n i> ab f.iyr a place Oa t»ny 
on erthe, and ryxhely l>e>enc [.irrayeil], and this <lann>) >cll 
wylle come to yow .inonc. anti thenne spoke yc fay re to 
her that she will gyve yow lli.it swerd.’ A none with -a 11 
came the damoysel unto Arthur an<l ''.ilcwetl liyin, and 
he her agcync. ‘ Damoy>el/ said Arthur, ‘wli.it sweni 
is that, that yonder the armc holdcth al>ove tlie water? 
I wohl it were msnc, for 1 have no swerd/ ‘Svr .\rihur, 
k)*nge/ said the d.uuovsell, * th.it swerd is m>7i, .ind yf ye 
will gyve me a ycftc [gift] whan I a>kc it yow, yc shal 
have it.’ * By my feylh/ said Arthur, ‘I will yeve yow 
what ycftc yc will aske.* ‘Wel,’ sai<l the damoisel, ‘go 
yc into yonder barge 6 : rowe yourself to the swerd, ami 
take it and [the] scaabart with yow, and I will .iske my 
ycftc w'han I see my lyme. So syr Arthur Cv Mcrlyn 
i»lyght, A: tayed their horbcs to two trcc>, & so they 
went into the ship, whanne they came to the swerd 
that the hand held, syre Arthur tokc it uj) by the handel^ 
&: tokc it with hym — and the amie &: the h.ind went 
under the w*ater ; ^ so come unto the lond ro<lc 
forth.’ (Book i. chap, as ) 

The constant single combats in the Morte 
ly Arthur are apt to seem a little monotonous 
to modern readers. The specimen of them which 
follows is not only good in itself, but is diversihod 
by an interest of another kind. Gareth, a younger 
son of the Queen of Orkney, on arriving in disguise 
at Arthur's court had asked as the first of the 
king’s promised boons only that he should have 
his meat and drink for a twelvemonth. The 
request was thought plebeian, and Sir Kay, the 
seneschal, while he dubbed him Bcaumains 
because of his fair hands, kept the lad in the 
kitchen. At the end of the year, when a damsel 
came to Arthur’s court for a knight to help her 
mistress, Bcaumains demanded and was granted 
the quest, much to the anger of the damsel, who, 
despite the exploits he soon performed, continued 
to rail at him as a kitchcn-knavc. Our extract 
relates to his combat w*ith the second of a series 
of four knights, Black, Green, Red, and ‘of the 
colour of Ind [i.e. indigo, or blue] 

tf<no ihe brother of (he knight that \oas da in m<(te xvitk 
ficaumains and fought wth fieaumauts fit he tew ye/den 
[yieldoi] : Thus as they ro<ic to*gydcrs they saw c a knyght 
come dryi'cnd [riding quickly] by them, al in gtenc, bothc* 
his hon & his hameis ; and whanne he came nyghe the 
damoysci he asked her, ‘ Is that my brodcr the Black 
Knyghlc that yc have brought with yow ? ’ ‘ Nay, nay,’ 
she sayd, Mhis unhappy kechen knave hath sla)*nc your 
broder thorou unhappinesae [mischance].’ ‘ Allas,* sayd 
the Grcne Knyghte, ‘ that is grete p>ie that soo noble a 
knyghtc as be was ihold soo unhappely be slalne, and 
namely [espeoally] of a knaves hand, os ye say that he 
iL A I traytour,’ sayd the Grene Knyghte, * thou shall 
dye for sleyngc of my broder. He was a ful noblo 
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knyghtc, and his name was %yT Pcrcani.* ‘I defye the,’ 
said Bcaumayns, * for I Icle the wclc I sicwc hym 
knyghicly, and not shamefully/ Thcrc-wilh-al the CJrcnc 
Knyghte rode unto an home that was grene, and hit 
hengc [It hung) uj H>n a thomc, an<! there he bicwc ihre 
tiedely rnotys (calls), and there came two damo)*sels and 
armed hym lyghicly. And thenne he took a grete hors, 
and a grene shclde an<l a grene spore. Anil thenne they 
ranno to*gvders with al their myghies, and brake their 
sfKTCS unto their handcs, and thenne they drewe their 
•‘wenics an»l gaf many saddc strokes, and either of them 
woundcil other ful yll. Anti at the last at an oveithwarl 
(cross cncoiintcrj neauina)'ns with his hors strakc the 
(irenc Knyghles hors upon the syde, that he felle to the 
crthc. Anti thenne the C»rcnc Knyghlc avoyded his hors 
lightly, and tircssid h)Tn (made himself ready) upon footc. 
That sawe Bcauma>7is, and thcrc-with-nl he alighte, and 
they ras>hed (rushed) to-gyders lyke two myghty kempys 
(champions) a longc whylc, and sore they blcddc l>oth. 
With that cam the c)amo>sel and said, * My lorde the 
CJrcnc Knyghte, why for shame stand ye soo longe 
fyghtyng with the kechyn knave? AllOsS, it i$ shame 
that ever ye were matte knyghte, to sec suchc a ladde 
tO‘ niatchc suchc a knyghte, as (as if) the wedc over- 
grevve the ctjmc.’ There* with the Grene Knyght was 
Ashamed, and therc*with«al he gaf a grete stroke of 
myghte, s% clafc his shelde thorow. Whan Deaumayns 
sawe his shelde cloven a-sondcr he >va5 a lytcl ashamed 
of that stroke, and of her langagc ; and thenne he gaf 
hym suchc a bufTct u|>on the hclmc that he felle on his 
knees : and soo sodcnly Beaama)*ns pulled hytn upon 
the ground grovclynge. Anti thenne the Grene Knyghte 
cryeil hym mercy, anti yelded hym unto S)Tc l^au* 
mayns, and prayd hym to slec him nob * AI is in 
vayn,' said Bcaumayns, * for thou shall dye, but yf 
(unless) this dainoysel that came with me praye me 
to save thy lyf.’ And thcr*with*al he unlaced his 
helme, lyke as he wold sice [slay] hym. * Fy upon the, 
false kechen page, 1 W7II never pray the to save his 
lyf, for I mil never be soo mochc in thy daunger 
[obligetl to youV ' llicnnc shallc he deye,’ sayde 
Bcaumayns. * Not soo hardy, thou bawdy (dirty) knave,’ 
sayd the damoysel, Mhat thou slee hym.’ 'Allas,' 
said the Grene Knyghte, ' sufTre me not to dye, for a 
fa>T€ word may save me. Fayr knyjt,’ said the Grene 
Knyghte, ' save niy lyf, & I wyl foryeve the [thee] the 
dethe of my bro<lcr, and for ever to 1>ecome thy man, 
and %xx knyghtes that hold of me for ever shal doo you 
scrv>'se/ 'In the devyl’s name,’ sayd the dftmo>'sel, ' that 
suchc A bawdy kechen knave shold have the and thyrtty 
knyghtes servysc,’ 'Sir knyght,’ raid neauma>-ns, *allc 
this ftvaylleth the not, but yf my damoysel speke wHlh 
me for thy lyf.* And therewith *al he made a semblauot 
(pretence) to sice hym. ‘Lclc be,’ sayd the damopcl, 
'thou baudy knave, slee hym not 5 for and thou do, thou 
shake repentc it.’ 'Damoysel,’ said Bcaumayns, 'your 
charge is to me a pleasyr, and at your commaundement 
his lyf shal be saved, & cU not.’ Thenne he said, 'Sir 
Knyghte with the grene armes, I releacc the quyte at this 
damoysels request ; for I wylle not make her wrothe ; 
I wille fulfylle al that she chargeth me.’ And thenne the 
Grene Knyghte kneled doune, and dyd hym homage veiih 
his swerd. Thenne said the damoisel, ' Me repenteth, 
Grene Knyghte, of your dommage [hurt], and of youre 
broders dethe the Black Knyghte s for of your help I 
had grete myster (need) ; for I dredc me sore to passe 


this forest.’ 'Nay, dredc you not,’ sayd the Grene 
Knyghte, ' for ye shal Io<lge tvith me this n)*ghte, and 
to*mome I shake helpe you thorou this forest.* Soo they 
tooke theyre horses and rode to his mano)T, whiche was 
fast there besyde. eh.p. 8.) 

While this extract shows how a knight could 
endure and overcome a lady’s caprice, our ne.xt 
exhibits the serious and religious aspect of knight- 
errantr)* at its highest : 

//iKu iyr Boors mrttf syr Lyond tiiktn atui bet in wytk 
f^ors/rs, an*i also a may Jc which shold haz'cbcen dfXHfurcd: 
Upon the mome, as scene xs the day appiered, Bors 
departed from thens, and soo ro<le in to a foreste vnto the 
houre of myd<lay, and there bifellc hym a mcrveyllous 
adventure. So he mettc at the departyng of the two 
wayes two knyghtes that led<le Lyonel his brodcr al 
naked, bounden upon a straunge hakney, Sc his handcs 
lx)unden to -fore his brest : And everyche (each) of hem 
hcldc in his handcs themes, where-with they wente betynge 
hym so sore that the blood traylc<l doune more than in an 
honderd places of his lx>dy, soo that he was al blood to« 
fore and bchyndc, but he said never a word, as he whiche 
>vas grete of herte ; he sufrre<l alle that ever they dyd to 
hym as though he had felle none anguysshe. Anonc syre 
Bors dressid hym to rcscow*c hym that w*as his hroder : 
and soo he loked u|>on the other syde of hym, and sawe . 
a knyghlc whiche brought a fair gentyl woman, and wold 
have set her in the thyckest place of the forest, for to have 
ben the more surer oute of the way from hem that sought 
hym. And she, whiche was no th)'nge assured, ciyed with 
an hyglic vo)'s, 'Saynle Mar>', socoure your mayde I* 

And anone she ospyed where syre Bors came rydyngc. 
And whanne she come nygh h)^, she demed hym a 
knyghte of the Round Table, wherof she hoped to have 
some comfortc ; and thenne she conjured h>in, by the 
fc^thc that he ought [owed] 'unto hym in whos servyse 
thow arte entryd in [i.e, Christl and for the feythe ye owe 
unto (he hyghe ordre of knyghihodc, & for the noble kyng 
Arthurs sake, that I suppose made the (thee) knyght, 
that thow help me, and sulfrc me not to be shamed of 
this knyghte.’ 

Whanne Bors herd her say thus, he had soo moche 
sorowc there he n)*st (knew) not what to doo. 'For yf 
1 letc [leave] my broder be in adventure [risk] he must 
be sla)'ne, and that wolde I not for alle the erthe. And 
yf I helpe not the mayde, she is shamed for ever, and also 
she shall lese her vyrgynyte^ (he whiche she shal never 
gete age>mc.’ Thenne lyfte he up hU eyen, and sayd 
wepyngc, ' Fair swete lord Jhesu Cry^ste, whoos lyege 
man I am, kepe L>^ncl my broder that these knyghtes 
slee hym not ; and for pyte of yow, and for Mary sake, I 
shallc socoure thi, mayde.’ ,,1. ^p. p.) 

Lastly we may take a passage from an episode 
which, even without the popular currency which 
has been given to k by Tennyson’s * Elaine,* might 
deservedly be famous — that which tells of the 
arrival at Arthur’s court of the body of the fair 
maid who died because she could not win Lance- 
lot to love her : 

//w iht corps of the Maydi of Astolai arryved befors 
Arthur: Soo by fortune [chance] kynge Arthur 
and the quene Guenevere were spekynge to*gyders at a 
wyndowc, and soo os they loked in to Teense [Thames] 
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they aspyed this blak ba^et, and hadde mar ve lie what it 
mentc. Thennc the k)’ngc called sire Kay & shewed 
hit hym. ‘Sir/ said sir Kay, ‘wcle you wcl there is 
some newe tyd>Tigcs/ ‘Goo thyder/ sayd'the kyngc to 
sir Kay, ‘and take with yow sire Brandyles and •Agra- 
vaync and bfjTjge me redy word what is there.' Thenne 
these four knyghtes depart e<l and came to the barget and 
wente in, and there they fond [found] the fa)*rcsl corps 
iyenge in a rychc bedde and a pourc man sittNmg in the 
bargets ende, and no word wold he speke. Soo these 
foure knyghtes rctomed unto the kyng age>'ne and told 
h)m what they fond. ‘That fa)T corps wyllc I see,’ 
sayd the k>'nge. And soo thennc the kyng took the 
quene by the hand & went thydder. Thennc (he k>'nge 
made the l>arget to l>e holden fast, and thenne the 
k)T)g and the (|ucnc entred wdlh certa)*n knyjtes \\yth 
them, and there he sawe the fa>7cst woman lye in a 
r>xhe bedde, coverd unto her myddel with many r)'chc 
clothes, and alle was of clothe of gold, and she lay 
as though she had smyled. Thenne the quene aspyed 
a letter in her r}*ght hand and told it to the k) 7 ige. 
Thenne the k)*nge took it and sayd, * Now am I sure 
this letter wile telle what she was, and why she is 
come hydder/ Soo thenne the k)'nge and the quene 
wente oute of the barget, and so commaunded a certa>'ne 
wiyXt [watch] upon the luiget. And soo whan the 
kynge was come within his chamber he called many 
knyghtes aboutc h)'m, and saidc that he wold wete 
(know] openly what ^vas wr^’ten within that letter. 
Thenne the kynge brake it, and made a clerke to 
rede hit, and this was the entente [purport] of the 
letter : * Moost noble knyghte sir Launcclot, now hath 
dethe made us two at debate for y'our love. 1 was 
your lover that men called the fayre mayden of Astolat. 
Therfor unto alle tadyes I make my mone. Yet pmye 
for my soule and ber>* me atte [at the] lecst, and offre 
yc my masse |xny. This is my last request. And a 
dene mayden I dyed, I take God to wytnes. Pray for 
my soule, sir Launcelot, as thou art pierlcs [peerless].’ 
This was alle the substance in the letter, and whan it 
was redde (he kyng, the quene, and alle the kn)ghtes 
wepte for pyte of the doleful complayntes. 

(Book jniii. chap, oo.) 

‘ Herein may be seen,’ wTOtc Caxton of the MorU 
If Arthur^ * noble chyvalryc, curtosye, humanyte, 
frendlynesse, hardynesse, love^ frendshyp, cowar* 
dyse, murdre, hate, vertuc and synne. Doo after 
the good and Icve the evyl and it shal brynge you 
to good fame and renommee/ That is perhaps 
the best comment that has been passed on a 
book at which some good men, since the days of 
Ascham, have shaken their heads, but which, as 
even our few extracts will have shown, epitomises 
in itself so much of the magic, the pity, and the 
chivalry of the old romances, that it ranks high 
among the masterpieces of our literature. 

William Caxton. ^ 

The original manuscript of the MorU LyArihur 
has disappeared, and it is thus the first English 
classic for which we are dependent on a printed 

^ $«c ftCudiei by RUdn (i86k*>S 9): DutT* WitiUm Cmxt^n (<903) 
^^EnglUk 13/A 
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text, Caxton’s edition, printed in 1485, being itself 
so rare that only (wo copies of it are knovsn, while 
one of these is imperfect. 

Even in the days of manuscripts books had been 
manufactured for the English market m Flanders 
and the north of France, and early as. al)t)u( 
1475 a Hreviary for English use had been |)nme<l 
at Cologne. By an Act of Richard III. special 
facilities were granted for the importation of hooks 
from abroad, and while one Sarum missal was 
printed at Basel and others at V enice, numbers of 
English scrvicc*books came from Baris or Kouen, 
and the Latin grammars for use in English schools 
were mostly printed in France and the Low 
Countries. Other books cannot be ear marked 
in the same way, but the presses of Venice, Baris, 
Basel, and Cologne supplied the learned books 
needed by English scholars with sufficient com- 
pleteness to deter any English printer from tr>’ing 
to rival them. William Caxton, who set up his 
press at Westminster in 1476, though a man of 
real literary taste, was not himself a scholar, 
and had quite another class of customers in view. 
Bom in the Weald of Kent probably soon after 
1420, he had been apprenticed in (438 to a 
London mercer, and some time before 1453 had 
started in business at Bruges. Here in 1462 he 
was appointed by Edward IV. to the responsible 
post of Governor of the English Merchants, and 
continued in this office for some seven or eight 
years, at the end of which he entered the ser- 
vice of the Duchess Margaret (sister of Edward 
IV.), who had married Charles the Bold in 
1468. In March 1469 he began to translate 
Raoul Lc Fivre's Recta i I des Hisfoires de Troye^ 
but then laid it on one side till March 1471, w*hcn, 
at the command of the Duchess, he resumed his 
work and carried it to a completion in the follow ing 
September. When the book was finished, Caxton 
was besieged with commissions for copies of it, and 
as the readiest means of satisfying them turned to 
the new art of printing. Having watched an edition 
of the De Proprietaiibus Rerum through the press 
at Cologne, ^himself to advance’ in the rudiments 
of the craft, he associated himself with a Bruges 
calligrapher, Colard Mansion, and at Bruges the 
tw'o in partnership printed seven books, Caxton’s 
Recuyell of (he Histories of Troy and its French 
original, Caxton's The Game and Playe of (he 
Chesse (a translation from Jehan de Vigna/s 
French version of the Ludus Scacchorum Morale 
isatus by Jacopus de Cessolis), Le Fivre’s Les Fais 
et prouesses dn noble et vaUlaftt chevalier Jason ^ 
Caxton’s English rendering of this, and two French 
devotional treatises. The translation of the Chess- 
book was finished 31st March 1475, and all these 
books were probably printed in 1475-76. But in 
September 1475 Charles the Bold had begun the 
unlucky campaigns which two years later ended 
in his death, and even without the inducement of a 
quieter market which England thus offered, Caxton 
had good reason to wish to ply his double craft 
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of printing nnd translation' in his native land. At 
Michaelmas 1476 he rented from the Dean and 
Chapter a shop in the Sanctiiar)' at Westminster 
for ten shillings a year, and in 1477 produced the 
first book printe<l on English soil, Th^ Du/<^ tind 
of ihc PhilosophreSy translated by Earl 
Kivers, the king’s brother-in-law, an<l edited by 
himself. 

'I'his is not the place to follow CaM<in minutely 
through the ceaseless activity of the next fourteen 
years, during which he printed upwartls of eighty 
books, or upwards of a hundred including new 


editions. What we have to remember is that 
as he look up the craft in order to multiply 
copies of his first translation* so the work of 
translation continued his own main employment. 
Both as translator and editor-publisher his atten- 
tion was divided fairly equally between imagina- 
tive literature and books of popular edification 
and devotion. Of romances he translated and 
printed, besides the Prcuy<ll and the Jaso/iy 
those of Cod/p’fy of BoloytUy Paris attd VUntUy 
Planchardyu and Ef^lantyfu^ T/u Pour Softs 
of Aymofty and Charles (he Great — all from the 
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French. His renderings of the story of the yEneid 
and of the fables of yEsop were also made from 
French versions, that of the former bearing very 
little resemblance to Virgil’s poem ; for Keynard 
the Fox he had recourse to the Dutch. In 
poetry he was a whole-hearted admirer of 
Chaucer, printing two editions of the Canterbury 
Talesy also the Parlement of FouUs (under the 
title of the Temple of Brass)^ Anelyda and Fats 
Arcytty the Book of Famey and Troy Ins and 
Cressiday besides the prose version of Boethius. 
He printed also Goweris Confessio AtnantiSy and 
some seven poems by Lydgate. In history, at the 
instance of Hugh Bryce, a fellow-mere er, he trans- 
lated from the French and printed a compilation 


called The Mirronr of the Worldy and he also 
edited and continued Higdon’s PotychronicoH in 
Trevisa’s version, and a popular fourteenth-fifteenth 
century compilation, known from its opening xyords 
•as the Chronicle of Bntty to xvhich he gave the 
title the Chronicler of England. In religious litera- 
ture his most notable undertaking xvas the transla- 
tion of the Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voraginc, 
from the French version of Jehan de Vignay ; but 
he also translated a Life of St Winifred and a 
Doctrinal of Sapienccy was engaged at the time 
of his death on a translation of the Lives of the 
Fathersy and under the title of the Boyal Book 
made a fresh version of the Somme des Vices et 
des Vertues of Frire Lourens, which had already 
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entered into English literature in the Aycnbyl o/ 
Inwyt. Nor did he neglect edifying books of other 
kinds, translating and printing, besides The Gafne 
and Playe of /he Chesscy the Fay is of Arms and of 
Chivalry of Crisline de Pisan, Alain Chartier’s 
Curia/y the Knight of the Tour (for the better 
education of girls), and a Book of Good Manners. 
Lord Rivers supplied him with the translation of 
The Dic/es and Sayenj^is of the Philosophres (of 
which an earlier English rendering already existed), 
and of the Moral Proverbs of Cristinc dc Pisan, 
and the Earl of Worcester with that of Cicero, De 
A mid /lay the version of the De Senectute being 
probably by Sir John Faslolfe. Caxlon printed 
also a book of Statutes of Henry a Latin 

speech made by John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, 
at the investiture of Charles the Bold as Knight 
of the Garter, some diplomatic correspondence 
between the Pope and the Venetian Republic 
relative to a war about Ferrara, a few books for 
teaching children morals and manners, several 
devotional treatises, some of tlic smaller scr\‘icc 
books, and some indulgences. But the total bulk 
of all these is but small compared with that of 
the books which Caxton himself translated or 
edited. He had a shresvd eye for the class of 
books which the nobles of the court and the 
rich city merchants cared to read and buy, and 
he produced them, year after year, mainly by 
his own literary diligence. Working, as he must 
have done, always under pressure, and with no 
French or Latin dictionaries to help him, his 
translations are often slipshod and not free from 
errors ; but they have a homely and straightforward 
style, and the prefaces and epilogues show 
that Caxton was an excellent critic, and had a 
pleasant humour of his own. As a specimen of 
bis style we may take first his own account of 
his edition of The Dictes and Sayengis of the 
PhitosophreSy the first book printed on English 
soil : 

Here endeth the book named the dictes, or sayengis, 
of the philosophres, enprynted by me, William Caxton, 
at Westmestre, the yerc of our lord M.CCCC.Lxxvij. 
Whiche book is bte traoslated out of Frenshe into 
^nglyssh, by the noble and puissant lord, Lord Antone, 
Eric of kyvycrs, Lord of Scales and of the lie of Wyght, 
defendour and dlrectour of the siege apostoUque for our 
holy Fader the Pope in this Royamc [realm] of £ng> 
lond, and Govern our of my lord Prynce of Wales. 
And it is so, that at suche tyme as he hod accom* 
plysshid this sayd werke, it liked him to sende it to 
me in certayn quayers [quires] to oversee, whiche, 
forthwith, 1 sawe, and fonde therin many grete, 
notable, and wyse sayengis of the philosophres, acord- 
yng unto the bookes made in Frenshe, wbiche I had 
oftc afore redd. But, certaynly, I had seen none in 
Englitsh til that tym& And so, afterward, 1 cam 
unto my sayd lord and told him how I had red and 
seen his book, and that he had don a meritory dede in 
the labour of the transUcion thcrof into our Englissh 
tunge, wherio he had deservid a lingulcr lawde and 
thank, Thenoe my sayd lord derired me to over* 
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sec it and where as 1 sholdc fvndc faute 
it; wherein 1 answerd unto his ]<>rd>)iip tli.it I w Hide 
not amende it, hut if I >holcIc so presume, 1 
apaire it, for it was right wel ami connyngly made 
and translates! into right gCKHl and fayr Knglwsh. 
Notwith>londyng, he willc<l me to oversee it. and 
shew id ni€ dyverce thinges, >shiche as him •♦emctl, 
myght W left out, as diverce I cures misd\e> sent from 
Ali^ander to I)anu> and Aristotle, and cchc to other, 
whichc lettres were lilyl ap})ertment unto [the] diclcs 
and sayenges aforsayd, forasmuch as they s|>ccifye of 
other maters. Ami <lesire<l me. that <lon. to put 

the sayd bookc in cn print c. And thus olH?vir»g hvs 
request and comaundemeni. 1 have put me in clev<>\r 
to oversee this hvs sayd l>ook, and Inrh olden, as nyglie 
as 1 coude, ho we it accordclh wyih the orlgynal, heyng 
in Frensh. And I fynde nolh)'ng dysconlaunl therin, 
sauf [save] ondy in the dycics and sayengjs of Socrates, 
wherin I f>'n<le that my saidc lord hath left out certayn 
and dyVerce conclusions lowch)Tig women. Wherof I 
mervaylle that my sayd loixl hath not wreton them, nc 
what hath mevyd [movetl] hym so to do, ne \\hat 
cause he ha<lde at that tyme. But I suppose that 
som fayr lady^halh desires! hym to Icve it out of his 
bookc. Or db's he was amorous on somme noble 
lady, forwhos love he wold not scltc yt in his l)Ook ; or 
dlys, for the very afleccyon, love and goodwylic that 
he hath unto alle ladyes and genlylwomcn, he thought 
that Socrates spared the solhc and wrote of women more 
than Irouthe, whychc I cannot think that so irewe a 
man and so noble a phylosophre as Socrates wa.<, 
shold wiyic othcrw)*se than irouthe. For, if he had 
made fawte in wryting of women, he ought not. ne 
shold not l>c bdevyd in h>‘S other dyctes and sayinges. 
But I appcrceyvc that my sayd lord knoweth vciyly that 
suche defautes l)en not had, nc founden, in the women 
bom and dwcilyng in these partyes nc reg>ons of the 
world. Socrates was a Grcke, bom in a ferre contre 
from hens, whychc centre is allc of olhrc condycioas 
than ihys is, and men and women of other nature than 
they ben here in this contre. For I wote wcl, of what 
somever condicion women ben in Grcce, the women ol 
this centre be right good, wyse, playsanl, humble, discrete, 
sobre, chasl, obedient to their husbondis, irewc, secrete, 
stedfast, ever besy and never ydle, altcmperat in speking 
and veriuous in alle their werkis, or at the Icslc sholdc be 
soo. For whychc causes, so evydent, my sayd loixl, as 1 
suppose, thoughtc it was not of necessitc to settc in his 
book the saiengis of his auclor, Socrates, touch)'ng women. 
But, for as moche as I had comamlmcnt of my sayd lonl 
to correclc and amende where as I sholdc ^mde fawte, 
and other fynde I none sauf that he hath left out these 
dictes and &a)'nges of the women of Grcce, ihcrfore, in 
accomplisshing his comandement, for as moche as I am 
not in certa}^ w hedcr it was in my lordis copye or not, 
or elUs, peraventure, that the wyndc had blown over the 
leef at the tyme of translacion of his booke, I purpose to 
wryte tho same saynges of that Greke Socrates whiche 
wrote of tho women of Grece and nothymg of them of this 
royamc whom I suppose he never kncwc. For, if he had, 
I dar plainly sayc that he wold have reserved [excepted] 
them, in espccioli, in his sayd dictes. Alway not pre- 
sumyng to putt and set them in my sayd lordes book, 
but in the ende, aparte, in the rchersayll of the werkis; 
humbly requiring all them that shal rede this lytyl re- 
hersayll, that yf they f>'nde ony faulte. to arctic [ascribe] 
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il to Socrates and not to me, whichc nT>'tcth as hereafter 
folowctli. 

rhere is a touch of Chaucer's sly humour in this 
]>nHsax^ which explains Caxton’s enthusiasm for 
him ; and we shall not show the printer-editor 
at a disadvantage if as a second extract we 
lake his ‘Prohetnye' to the second edition 
of the Ciint^rbury T<f/^s. This is full, as usual, 
of generous praise of the great poet, and interest- 
ing also for the light il throws on the difficulties 
against which the early printers had to contend 
in their efforts to find the right books to print 
from ; 

Crete lhankes, l.iwdc and honour ought to l>c gy>'en 
'unto the clcrkcs poctes, and historiographs, that have 
wrelon many noble bokes of wysedom, of the lyves, 
passions, and myracics of holy sayntes, of hystoryes, of 
noble and famonsc actes, and faittes (dee<ls), and of the 
CTonycIcs sith the l)egynnyng of the creacion of the 
world, unto ihys present tyme, by whychc we hen dayly 
cnfonnc<l, and have kiiowicchc of many thyrnges of 
whom we shold not have k no wen yf they bad not left 
to us theyr monumentis wreton. Emong whom and in 
cs|>ccial lo-forc allc other we ought to gyve a singuler 
laiidc unto that noble and grctc philosopher Geffercy 
Chaucer, the which for his ornate wr>*tyng in our longue 
mayc well have the name of a laureate poetc. For 
to- fore that he by hys labour cmbclysshed, omaled, and 
made faire our Knglissbe, in (hys royamc was had rude 
speech and incongrue, as yet it appiereth, by olde lx>okes 
whyche at ihys day ought not to have place ne be com* 
pare<i eniong ne to hys Iwauteuous volumes and aoumatc 
[adornc<l] writynges, of whom he made many lx)kc$ and 
treatyccs of many a noble historye as wcl in metre as in 
ryme and prose, and them so craflyly made that he com- 
prehenderl hys maters in short, quyck, and hye sentences, 
eschewyng prolyxyte, cosiyng away the chaf of super* 
fiu>lc, and shewyng the pyketl grayn of sentence uttcr>*d 
by crafty and 8Ugrc<l eloquence, of whom emong all other 
of h>*s bokes 1 purpose to cmpr>'ntc by the grace of God 
the book of the Talcs of Caunt)Tburyc, in whiche I finde 
many a noble h>*stor)*c of every astate and degre, F>TSt 
rchcrcyyng the condicions and the armyc of echo of them 
as properly as |x>ssyble is to be sa)‘d. And after thc>T 
tales, whychc ben of noblesse, \v)'sedom, genlylcsse, 
myrthe, and also of vemy hoI}'ncssc and vertue, wherin 
he r}'nysh)*th thys sayd l>ookc, whychc l>ookc I have 
dylygcntly oversen and duly examyned to the ende (hat 
it be made acortlyng unto his owen makyng, For I fynde 
many of the sayd bookes whyche wryters have abrydgyd 
it and many thynges left out. And in some place have 
sette certayn vcn>‘s that he never made ne sette in h>’s 
booke, of whyche Ixmkes so incorrectc was one brought 
to me vj ycrc passyd whyche I supposed had been veray 
(rue and corrccte. And accordyng to the same I c])*dc do 
enpr^Tite a certa>m nombre of them, whyche anon were 
sold to many and dyverse gentylmen, of whom one 
gcntylman cam to me and said that this book was not 
accordyng in many places unto the book that Geffercy 
Chaucer had made. To whom I answered that I had 
made it accordyng to my copye and by me was noth>iig 
added ne mynusshyd. Thenne he sayd he knewe a book 
whychc hys fader had and moebe lovyd, that was very 
trewc and accordyng unto hys owen first book by h>in 
madci and sayd more, yf I wold enprynte it ogayn he wold 


gete me the same book for a copye, how be U ne wj'st 
well that h>-s fader wold not gladly departe fro it To 
whom I said, in caas that he coude gete me suchc a book, 
irewc and correctc, that I wold ones cndcvo>Tc me to cn- 
pr>'ntc il aga>m for to salysfye the auclor, where as to* 
fore by ygnoraunce I erryd in hurtyng and dyffamying his 
lK>ok in divercc places settyng in some ihjmges that 
he never sayd ne made, and Icv>*ng out many thynges 
that he made uhychc ben re<iu>*sitc to be sette in it. 
An<l thus we fyll at accord [came to an agreement}. And 
he ful gcnlylly f courteously] gate of hys fader the said 
liook an<l delyvcr^l it to me, by whiche I have corrected 
my book as here after allc alongc by the ayde of almyghty 
God shal folowe, whom I humbly l)escchc to gyve me grace 
and ayde to achyeve and accomplysshc to h)*s lawdc, 
honour and gIor>*c, and that allc ye that shal in thys liook 
rede or hccrc wyll of your char>'ic emong your dcdcs of 
mercy remembre the sowlc of the sayd GefTerey Chaucer, 
hrst auctour and maker of th^-s book. And also that 
allc we that shal see and rede thcrin may so take and 
understondc the goo<l and vertuous talcs, that it may so 
prouffyte unto the hellhe of our sowics that after thys 
short and traiisitoiy c lyf we may come to cverlastyng lyf 
in heven. Amen. 

Caxton’s busy life came to an end in 1491, and 
his printing business was carried on by his fore- 
man, Jan Wynkyn dc Worde — that is, of Werden 
in Lorraine. 

Other presses had by this time been estab- 
lished. In 1478 a Cologne printer named Thco* 
doric Rood started at Oxford, and there, by 
himself or in conjunction with an English book- 
seller, Thomas Huntc, printed a few text -books, 
of which fifteen have come down to us. Of these 
the latest is given a date equivalent to 19th March 
1487, and after this we hear of no more printing 
at Oxford till 1517. In London, John of Lettou, or 
Lithuania, started a press in 1480, and was joined 
two years later by William de Machlinia— that 
is, of Mechlin. The partners seem to have been 
mainly law printers, but printed other books as well, 
though sometimes on commission. Their most 
notable publications, from a literary standpoint, 
arc the HevfMiofis of Si Nicholas lo a Monk of 
Evesham^ the Speculum Christiani (from which a 
few lines of verse have been quoted on page 80), and 
an edition of the Chronicles of England. Lettou 
disappears about 1484, but Machlinia continued 
printing till about 1491, Richard Pynson, a native 
of Normandy, being his successor. A translation 
by John Kay of a short description of the Siege of 
Rhodes^ written in Latin by Guliclmus Caorsin, 
may have been printed by Islachlinia, or by some 
one not known to us who had a similar but not 
identical fount of type. In 1479 or 1480 a school- 
master at St Albans started a press there, printing 
altogether eight books of which we know, in types 
of the same character as Caxton's, and in one 
instance certainly borrowed from him. Of the 
eight books six are scholastic treatises, the other 
two being the then very popular Chronicles of 
England and the treatise on hawking, hunting, 
and coat-armour commonly known as the Boole 
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of sc Alban*, and commonly ascribed to iinmc 
jQilana Bernrnw This ascription rests on the fact 
that one of the sections of tlic book, the metrical 
treatise on hunting, ends with the words, ‘Explicit 
(Here ends] Dam Julyans Barnes in her boke of 
hunt)'ng.* On the strength of these words the 
authorship of the whole book is popularly attri* 
buted to this otherwise unknown lady, Juliana 
Bernes or Berners, who is represented as being 
a daughter of Sir James Berners (executed in 
1388), and prioress of the nunner>' of Sopwell, 
a dependency of the abbey of St Albans. As to 
this, wc know that one prioress was elected in 
1426, and another superseded on account of old 
age in 1480, and it is possible that there was a 
gap between the two which Juliana Bemers filled ; 
but we have no shred of evidence as to this, or as 
to any single fact about her, and if she was really 
the daughter of Sir James Berners, the dates do 
not fit in very happily. At the Bodleian Library' 
there is a manuscript poem on the terms of the 
chase which is said to correspond closely to the 
poem ascribed to ‘Dam Julyans Barnes’ in the 
Book of Si AlbanSy but as it is anonymous no 
conclusion can be drawn from it. Whatever the 
lady’s connection with the ‘Book of Hunlyng,* 
there is nothing to suggest that she wrote also 
the treatises on Hawking and Heraldr>', and the 
probability seems to be that the three works were 
drawn from different sources and edited by the 
schoolmaster-printer. As for the ‘Treatyse of 
Fishing with an Angle/ this docs not appear 
at all in the first edition, though a manuscript of 
another version of it (first printed in 1883), from 
the character of the handwriting, is judged to 
have been in existence before 1480. This treatise 
was first added to the >vork in Wynk>Ti dc \Vordc’s 
edition of 1496, with the obvious intention of 
completing it as a kind of ‘Gentleman’s Vade- 
Mecum.’ Throughout the sixteenth century the 
book remained very popular, its different parts 
being frequently reprinted. But its popularity 
was that of a text-book rather than a work of 
literature, and it is to its attractive subject and 
the mystery that surrounds its authorship, rather 
tlian to any literary merit, that it owes its fame. 
Here is a typical extract from the ‘ Book of 
Hawking’ : 

And if yowre hawke be harde pennyd (strongly 
feathered] she may be drawnc to ht reclaymed [pulled 
by a string to be taught to come back]. For all the 
while that she is tender pennyd, she is not halnill to 
be reclaymed. And if she be a Goshawke or Tcrcell 
that shall be rectaymed ever fede hym [/rV] with washe 
tneeie at the drawyng and at the rcclaymyng, bol loke 
that hit be hoote, and in this mancr washe it. Take the 
Biecl and go to the water and strike it upp and downe 
in the water, and wringc the waatcr owte and fede hir 
therwith and she be a brawncher [a hawk just able to 
leave its nestj And if it bene an Eyesse [a hawk 
reared in captivity] thow roost wash the meete clenncr 
than ye doo to the brawncher, and with a linne [linen] 
cloth wipe it and fede hir, &c. 


The treatise on coat-armour offers r.ulier more 
scope for the display of literary ikill, and n is only 
fair to make some brief extracts from this also. 
Here is one on the origin of nobility, a point 
with which several writCTj> of this period arc con- 
cerned : 

JJor^v Cftttilnum sholl bf i n.jx. j n ft cm thuf/ts ond 
henv they first b<r};afi. — Now for to <icvy<ic gcnliltiR-n frnm 
chorlis in haa^t it shall prcve<l. 1 her w.is never 
genlilman nor churle ordenyd hy kyn^le [nature] l>ot he 
ha<l fadre and mo<lre. Adam and Kve had not her fail re 
nor motlrc, ami in the sonnys of Adam and \\\c war 
founde bolhe genlilman and churle. By the sonny& of 
Adam and Eve, Seth, Alicll and Cayn, devyded was the 
royall blcnle fro the ungcniill. A brother to sley his 
brother contrary to the law where ntyght be more un- 
gentelnes. By that did Cayn l>ccume a choric and all 
his ofspr>*ng after hym, hy the cur^yng of GckI and his 
ownc fad re Adam. And Seth w.ns made a gent i I man 
ihorow his fadres and mcKicris blissyng. And of the 
ofspryTtg of Seth Noe come a genlilman by kymlc. 

From another section we may take these few 
lines, which tell us the vices which a gentleman 
must especially eschew : 

Thtr bt ix. vices eotifrary to /^mti/mcn , — Ther l>cn 
ix. vices con Iran to gentilmen, of the Nviche v. l>en in- 
determynable and iiii. delerroyitabte. The v. indeterroyn* 
able ben theys : oon to be full of slowihc in his werris, 
an other to l)e full of boost in his manhcKle, the thride 
to be full of cowardnes to his enemy, the fourth to l>c full 
of lechri in his body, and the fifthc to be full of drynkyng 
and dronckunli. Ther be iiii. determynable : on is to 
revoke his own chalange, an other to sley his presoncr 
with his own handis, the thride to voyde from his 
soucraygnes baner in the felde, and the fifthe to tell 
his soueraygne fals talys. 

Lastly, hero is a passage with a pleasant refer- 
ence to King Arthur : 

Here be^nuyth (he btasyn^ of amtys.—l hauc shewyd 
to yow in thys booke a-foore how gcntilmen began, and 
bow the law of annys was first ordant, and how moni 
colowris ther be in cootarinurU, and the di (Terence of 
cooLirmuris with mony other ihyrnggis that here need is 
not to l>c rehersed. Now I intendc to procede of sign)*s 
in armys and of the blasymg of all armys. Bot for to 
reherce all the signys that l>c borne in armys, as Pecok, 
Pye, Bait, Dragon, Lyon and Dolfy*n, and (lowris and 
Icevys, it war to longe a tariyng, ner 1 can not do hit : 
ther be so mony. Bot here shall shortli be shevvyd to 
blase all army's if ye entende diligent I i to youre rulys. 
And be cause the cros is the moost worth! signe emong 
al signys in armys : at the cros I will begynne, in (he 
wich thys nobull and myghli prynce kyng Arthure hadde 
gretc trust, so (hat he lefte his armys that he bare of iii. 
Drogonys, and on that an other sheclde of iii. crownys, 
and toke to his armys a crosse of silver in a feclde of 
verte [greeny and on (he right side an ymage of owre 
blessid Udy with hir sone in bir anne. And with (hat 
signe of the cros he dyd mony mamelis after, as hit b 
writyn in the bookis of cronyclis of his dedys* 

Extracts like these may serve to explain the 
great popularity of the book, which gave just the 
information which a country gentleman would be 
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most likely to prize, and at the same lime was 
written in a tone sufficiently hij'h to explain the 
r<‘.i<1iness of a schoolmaster-printer to edit and 
publish it. But its main interest can hardly be 
called literary. 

The Paston Letters. 

To offer a similar judgment on the famous collec- 
tion of letters which passed between members of 
the Baston family during the best part of a century 
(1424-1506) would be superfluous. Private letters, 
interspersed with law papers, have no pretensions 
to be regarded as literature, but these possess an 
interest which compels literature to take cognizance 
of them, in much the same way as the secret diar>' 
which Samuel Pepys wrote for no one's reading 
save his own has become a classic. The Pastons 
were a Norfolk family, belonging to the little 
village of that name near the coast, some twenty 
miles north of Norwich. Their origin was so 
obscure that their enemies, of whom they had 
many, tried to fasten on them the disabilities which 
attached to servile descent, but in the fifteenth ' 
century a William Paston (d. 1444) ''as a justice 
of the Common Pleas ; and his son John, also 
a lawyer, as executor and heir to the estates 
of Sir John Fastolf, rose to a very perilous and 
unstable importance. This John Paston (d. 1466) 
had five sons, of whom both the first and the 
second bore his own name and succeeded to his 
estate. From the second son was descended 
Robert Paston, first Earl of Yarmouth (d. 1683), 
and the second Earl sold the family papers to the 
famous antiquary Peter Lc Neve. AAcr passing 
through other hands, a selection from the letters 
was published by Sir John Fenn in 1787, and 
aroused immediate interest. They present, indeed, 
the most vivid picture which we possess of life in 
the gloomy days of the fiAcenth century, when, 
over and above the convulsions of civil war, private 
disputes were carried on by armed forces, and 
the forms of law were merely the instruments of 
oppression. William Paston, the judge, was noted 
for his uprightness ; but his son John was a hard 
man, and in his unceasing quarrels, in which his 
houses were more than once formally besieged, he 
may have been as often wrong as right. His 
parents contracted him to Margaret Mauteby, who, 
though she had never seen him till the marriage 
was arranged, speedily proved herself a loving and 
even heroic wife. The second John was a soAer 
and more pleasure -loving person than his father, 
and his mother worked hard, sometimes not with- 
out bitterness, to protect the family interests from 
his fits of neglect This John’s letters often con- 
tain references to his books ; through another 
section of the correspondence there runs a whole 
love-story ; we have accounts of tourneys and public 
events, notably one of the murder of the Duke of 
Suffolk on board ship (May 1450) ; the constant 
theme of legal struggles, with their violent inci- 
dents ; and abundant references to food, clothes, and 


other matters which help to bring the daily life of 
the time close to us. 

The Library Edition of Tfu Paiftn LttUrt, «d. by J. Cairdner, i» 
in 6 voK (\904X S<€ z\iO «d. by Alice Greenwood (i 9 Bi)r 

and M. S. DenneU. Patfpnt and tiuir 

The most interesting letters are those of Mar- 
garet Paston, whose passionate devotion to the 
interests of her husband and family often gives 
her correspondence a literary value despite her 
bad spelling.. This is the account given by her 
future mother-in-law of Margaret’s reception of her 
bridegroom : 

raston to William Paston (a^otst 1440).— To my 
worshepcfull housl>ond, W. Paston, be this letter lak)-!!, — 
Dcrc housbond, I recom.-umdc me to yow Blcssyd 

be God I sendc yow godc tydynggs of the comyng, and 
the hoom, of the gcnlylwomman that ye wct)Ti 

of fro Redham, this same nyghl, acorclyng to poyntmen 
[appointment] that ye made ihcr for yowr self. 

And as for the furstc aqwcyntaunce bc-lwhcn John 
Paston and (he seyde gcntylwomman, she made hym 
gentil chcrc in gjulyl wise, and seyde, he was vcrrayly 
your son. And so 1 hope thcr shall node no gret (rete 
[negotiations] bc-twyxc hym. 

The p.irson of Stocton toold me, )-if ye woldc byln 
[buy] her a goune, here modcr woldc yeve thcr-to a 
godcly furre. The goune nedyth for to be had ; and of 
colour It woldc Iw a godcly blew, or crl>'5(clsc] a br>ghte 
sangue)7). I prey yow do bycn for me ij pypys of gold 
[rolls of gold thread]. Your stewes [fish-ponds] do week 

The Holy Trinitc have you in govemaunce. 

Wrclym at Paston, in hast, the Wednesday next after 
Dfut fni trrantihus [the third Sunday aAcr Easter] for 
defaute of a good secrctarye.— Yourcs, 

Aon. Paston. 

Our next letter (No. 36), written some three 
years later (28th September 1443)> shows that the 
readiness with which Margaret Paston had ac- 
cepted her husband had soon ripened into anxious 
affection : 

Margard Patfott to /ohn Padon.—Ho my rj'gth wor- 
chcpful husbond, John Paston, dwcUyng in the Inner 
Temple at London, in hast Kyth worchipful husbon, I 
rccomande me to yow, de^ryng hcrlcly to her [hear] of 
yowr wilfar, (hanckyng God of yowr a-mendyng of the 
grctc dyscse that ye have hade ; and I thancke yow for 
the letter that ye sent me, for be [by] my trowthe my 
moder and I wer nowth in hertys cs (not in heart’s ease] 
fro the tyme that we wostc [knew] of yowr sekencsse, 
tyl we wostc verely of your a-mendyng. My moder be 
hcst)xl [vowed] a nodyr [another] ymmage of wax of the 
weytte of yow to oyer Lady of Walsyngham, and sche 
sent iiii nobelys (nobles, 6s. Sd.] to the iiii Orderys of 
Frerys at Norweche to pmy for yow, and 1 have be 
hestyd to gon on pylgreymmays to Walsingham, and 
to Sent Levenardys [St Leonard’s shrine at Norwich] 
for yow ; be my trowth I had never so hevy a sesyn 
[season] as I had from the tyme that I wost of yo>vr 
sekencsse tyl I woste of yowr a-mend^Ttg, and zyth ' 
[since] myn hert is In no grete esse [ease], ne nowth xal 
[shall] be, tyl I wott that le [ye] ben very hoi [really 
whole, or well]. Your fader and myn was dysday 
sevenyth [this day se’nnight or week] at Bekelys for a 
matyr of (he Pryor of Bromholme, and he lay at Cerlyston 
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that nylh [night], and was iher tyl it was ix. of the cloke 
(clock], and the todcr day. And I sentte ihcdyr ft^r 
a goune, and my niodcr scyde that 1 xuhle have <)an 
[then], (yl I had be thcr a non, and so thei coude nun 
getc. 

My fader [godfather) Gamey:>?» senilce me wordc that 
he xulde \yen her [here] the ncxch weke, and my eminc 
[uncle] also, and plcyn hem [amuse themselves] her with 
herr [their] ha\vk)'s, and thei xulde have me horn with 
hem ; and so God help me, I xal exscusse me of myn 
go)-ng dedyr (thither) yf I may, for I soposc that I xal 
redelyer have lydyng)*s from yow herr dan I xulde have 
thcr. I xal sende iny modyr a tokNH that schc toke 
[gave] me, for 1 soposc the time is cum that 1 xulde 
sendeth her, yf I kei>e the l>e‘hest [prond'^e] that 1 have 
made ; I sopose I have toldc yow wat it was. I pra)’ 
yow hcrlely that [}'e] wol wochesaf [will vouch«fe] to 
sende me a letter a.s hastely as 2C may, yf wryh)!! 
[writing] be non dysesse [trouble] to yow, and that ye 
wollcn w'ochesaf to sende me worde cjuowc your sor doth 
(how your sore does). Yf 1 mythe have had my wyllc, 

1 xulde a se>'ne yow er dys tyTnc (have seen you beftire 
this] ; I woldc yc wern at horn, yf it wer your c>c, and 
your sor myth ben as wyl lokylh to [looked after] her 
as it tys ther ze bon [where you are], now lever dan a 
goune tow (1 would rather have this than a gown though] 
it were of scarlet te. 1 pray yow yf your sor be hoi, and 
so that zc may indur [endure] to lyde, wan my fa<ler com 
to Ix>ndoni that ze wol askyn Icvc, and com horn wan 
the hors xul be sentte hom A’Zeyn [again], for I hope ze 
xulde l>e kepte os tenderly herr as ze ben at London. 1 
may non leyser have to do wrylyn half a quarter so 
meche as I xulde scy to yow yd* I myth speke %vith yow. 

I xall sende yow a nothyT letter as hastely as I may. I 
thanke yow that ze wolde woehesaffe to remember my 
gyrdyl, and that ze woldc wryte to me at the tyme, for 
I sopose that wrytyng wxs non e>sc to yow. Albmyih 
(Almighty] God have yow in his kepyn, and sende yow 
helih. Wretyn at Oxenede, in ryth gretc hast, on Sent 
Mikyllys Evyn. — Yorys, M. PAsroN. 

My modyr grelte [greets] yow wcl, an<l sendyth yow 
Goddys bly&syng and hers ; and sche prayeth yow, and 
I pray yow also, that ye be wel dyclyd of mete and 
drynke, for that is the grettest helpe that ye may have 
now to your helihe ward. Your sonc faiyth wel, blyssyd 
he God. 

Lastly, wc may take this letter (No. 685) of 29th 
November 1471 to her son, in which the cry, Ml 
IS a death to me to think upon it,’ shows how the 
prosperity of the family had become the passion 
of the woman’s life : 

Margarft Pasion (0 John Pas(0t$^ — To John Paston, 
Esquicr [the second son], be this delyverd in hast 
I gretc zow wellc, and send zbw Coddes blyssyng 
and myn, letyng zow wetc that 1 have a letter from 
aouf brother, wherby I undyntand that he cannot, ncr 
stay, make no porveyans [provision] for the C. mark 
LC66, 13$, 4d.); the wychc causythc me to l>c lylhgh 
hevy, and for other thyoges that he wryiht to me of 
lhal he is in dawnger. For remembering wat wc have 
bad befor thyi and ho ^Tnppylly [how foolishly] yt 
hath be spente and to l>tyl profythc to any of us, 
and now am In soche ea xse that non of us may wcUe 
helpe other with«owte that wc schuld do that wer to 
gret a dysworschip [that which would be too great a 


disgrace] for us to do, owthcr lo sellc wo^xl or ^•rlll 
or >oche Muffc that were nc^cssar)' for u- tw l .nv 
in our hc>\v,sy% ; xo mot 1 aoNwer a 'for Go«l, 1 Nv«it jji.i 
how to clo for the scyilc money, and for other % 

that I h.ive to <lo of scharge, and my uorshuj) vivod. 
Yt i> a dcih lo me to ihynk up on )l. Me iliwikvih 
Ih? zour brolhcfA rvthiyng, that he thynk)ifi tliai I 
am informe<l [instructed] be nuine that be .a-lK>uilie 
me to do ami to scy a» 1 ha\c be for lh)>, but be 
my Irouthc he demyth a-myvsc ; )t nedyth me not t<i 
he infomted of no >oche thcnggc'*. 1 conxtnic iit 
my o\Nyn mcn<i [mind], .and con scy vc i-now [enntigh] 
and to rnychc (too much], and uhan 1 h.aNc brokwi 
my conseyte lo sume that in hap^K* he <leuivibc >t 
too [communic.atcd my couiucl lo some that perlup> he 
refuses to consult with], they have |>ut me In cown forth 
[comfort] more than I kowdc have \k any imajynasyon 
in my owyn conseythg. He wr)thctylh [writes] to me 
also, that he hath spend thys Icrmc xl li. [^40]. Yt is 
a gret thyng ; me Ihynkyth l>c gtxxl dyscre\von llier 
mythe inyche iher of aben [have l)ccn] sparyd. Your 
fadyr, GckI bl)‘sse hys sowlc, bathe had as grci maters 
to do as 1 trowc he halhe ha<l I hys tenne [sevsion], and 
hath not spend halfc the mony up- on them in so lytyl 
tyme, and hath do r^th well. At the reverens of (>od, 
avysc hym zet (>*cl] to l>c war of hys cxj)cnccs anti 
g)*d)7ig that yt l>g no schainc lo tis alle. Yt is a schamc 
and a thyng that is mychc s|x>kyn of in th)'s centre that 
zour faders graveston is not mad. For Gcxldcs love, 
late yt lie rcmcmb)Td and jiorvcydc [provided] for in 
hast. Thcr hat he bo mych inor spend in waste than 
scliuld liave mad that. 

The urgent need of money; the shame of raising 
it by any means that would show the straits to 
which she was reduced ; the fear that her eldest son 
was suspicious of the friends she consulted, and 
was wasting money in London and managing his 
case worse than his father would have done ; the 
grief that for years after that father’s death no 
stone had been set up to his memory — what a 
picture of an anxious woman’s heart it all makes, 
and how clearly it speaks to us across the centu* 
ties 1 If this is not literature, it is at least the stuff 
of which literature is made. 

Caxton’s Successors* 

Returning from this episode of family letters to 
more formal attempts at literature, wc may com 
tinuc to take an interest in the work of the 
printers, not for its own sake, but because the 
industry' with which it has been registered enables 
us to take a general surv ey of the Iiterar>’ output 
of the time, and to form some idea of the wants of 
the reading public and how they were supplied. 
To obtain such a sura'cy we need not concern our- 
selves with small firms like Julyan Notary* (1496- 
1520) or Richard Faques (1509-1530), each of 
whom issued a few English books in addition to 
liturgies and legal works. For the forty years 
which followed the deaths of Caxton and Mach- 
linia the English book- trade was mainly in the 
hands of two men — Jan Wynkyn de Wordc 
(d. 1534) and Richard Pynson (d. 1530). From 
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Ihe presses of the former some five hundred 
difTcrent editions can still be traced, from that 
of Pynson some ilircc hundred ; or an average 
fur Wvnkyn of about twelve books a year, and 
for Pynson of al>out eight. Even if we allow 
liberally for books issued by the smaller firms, 
and for those which have perished so absolutely 
as not to leave any trace behind, it is probable 
that a ‘ Publishers’ Catalogue’ of those days would 
not have contained more than forty entries a year, 
or a total for the whole of England of about a 
fifth, as near as we can reckon, of the contem- 
porary output of \'cnicc alone. Deficient in 
quantity, it cannot be said that in quality English 
books took any higher rank. It is noteworthy 
that the earliest references we have to our 
book-tradc arc both highly uncomp1imcntar>% 
In the InUrltttle of the Four EUmenls (see in fro ^ 
page 152), probably written about 1520, the un- 
known author asks his readers — 

To rcganl hi* only intent and gcKKl wyll 
Whichc in hi* myn<lv hath oft tymes jwndcryd, 

Whnl nombre of l)okcs in our tongc n»at email 
Of loyes an<l irifcllys l>c ni.ule and impr>’nlyd, 

And few of them of matter substancyall ; 

For though many make lx)kcs yet uncclh ye shall 1 
In our Kngl>‘sshc tongc f)‘ndc any w.arkcs 
Of connyngc, that is regarded by elerkes. 

1 lUrdly. 

There may have been a pedantic view of litera- 
ture in the mind of a man who goes on to com- 
plain that — 

Now so it is in our Engl>‘shc tonge 

Many one there is, that can but rede and wryte. 

For his pleasure >s')dl oft presume anionge 
New bokys to compylc and laladcs to indyte, 

Some of love or other matter, not worth a myte* 

Presumption in literature is often a virtue rather 
than a crime, but the fact remains that there is 
little trace of scholarship of any kind in the books 
printed in England during this long period. No 
doubt many such books were imported, and the 
handful of learned Englishmen by wTiting in Latin 
%s'erc able to have their books printed abroad;^ 
but it IS clear evidence of the low state of English 


1 Aa of hooVi written in Duin by EnslUhmen at this 

period ami printed abroad wa may note More’i (Louvain, 

1517k TAp, Mori ft GuL LUii toJalimm (Da tel, 

More*$ (Baael, 1590), Pisher’a Df union 

(Pan«, *519). Atsoriionit LutAortin^ Con/uiaiio 
(BaMi, Snort Stue^otii (Cologne, iss^k Linacre's 

edilioni of Ga 1 en*a Do Tom/oramontu (Venieo, 1498* reprinted 
at Cambridge in 1591) and Do Mofkmio Modomii (Pane, rs^S)* 
Another proof of the dtfTiculiy of gelling learned booka printed in 
England at thii lime maybe found in the Important worki which 
were left lying unprlnted. Practically the whole of Dean Colet'e 
theological workt had to wait till Mr J. H. Luplon pubUihed 
them in five volume* between 184; and 1B76; More** History of 
Richard lit. was first published In a continuation of Harding's 
Chronicle in 15431 even some of Lord BernerB* translations had 
10 wait for a publisher. !n the reign of Elisabeth it became the 
fashion to keep poems and essays In manuscript, but at this period 
it would seem as If English readers cared so little for new works 
of any learning that publishers and authors were genuinely deterred 
from printing them. 


scholarship when we find so few books of any 
pretence to learning printed in all England, and 
that neither of the universities could provide work 
to maintain a printer.* Our other reference to 
the printing-trade is from a Dialogue in verse 
prefixed by Robert Copland to an edition of the 
chapbook, Seven Sorrows (hat women have xvhen 
iheyr hu shanties be eieadey which must have been 
written soon after 1525. The dialogruc is between 
a customer who lays down, as an axiom, peny, 

I trow, is ynough on bokes,’ and a printer who 
replies to the criticism 

By my soule, ye prynUrs make such Englphc, 

So yll spelled, so yll po>'ntctl, and so pevyshc, 

That scant ly one can rede l)'ncs two 

But to f>'nde sentence he hath >-nough to do ; the meaning 

with the kindred sentiment — 

I care not greatly, so that I nowe and than 

May get a peny as wel as I can. 

It can only be said that the printers and readers 
were worthy of each other, and the ignorance 
and indifference which they shared in common 
show how low literature had fallen in England. 
Unless we arc to reckon Barclay’s translation of 
Sallust’s JugurthiXy which has the text printed in 
small type at the side, Pynson’s edition of Terence 
(1497) was not followed by any other Latin classic 
till Wynkyn’s Bucolica VirgiHi of 15*2^ an 
edition of Cicero’s Philippics by Pynson in 1521 
completed the two primers’ contributions to clas- 
sical learning, no Greek book being printed in 
England until 1543. Of Latin schoolbooks there 
is a steady increase after i$tOy and the appearance 
among them of works by Colct, Erasmus, and 
Linacrc, as well as the manuals of the prolific 
Whiltinton, was a good omen for the future of 
English schools. Historical books, with the excep- 
tion of Fabyan’s Chronicles of Englaftd and 
France (Pynson, 1516) and Lord Berners’ transla- 
tion of Froissart (Pynson, 1523-25), arc confined 
to reprints of Caxton’s editions. The court histo- 
riographers of this period were the Frenchman 
Bernard Andrd and the Italian Polydorc Vergil, 
but the royal munificence did not go so far as to 
subsidise an English printer to publish their Latin 
annals. Travel was represented by MandevUUy of 
which it seems probable that Caxton himself had 
planned an edition ; by the Pytgrymage of Sir 
Rychard Gnylforde (Pynson, 1511)1 by little 
handbooks of ‘informacyon for pylgrymcs.’ The 
stately and delightful but rather antiquated De Pro* 
prieiaiihus Rerutn of Bartholomew the Englishman 
inTrevisa’s translation (Wynkyn, before 1500) until 
1521 was almost the only printed book on science, 
but was then honourably reinforced by several 
medical treatises by Linacrc. Of theology, properly 
so called, there is little tUl we come to the king’s 


1 A preM was suned at Oxford in 1517, and closad in 1519 alter 
printing sis books. ARer this there is no Oxford press till 1585- 
Cambridge nine books were printed in tssi-ea, and then no more 
until 1583. 
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Asseriio S^pUm SacrtimetUorum^ nor anx* cdiuon 
of the Bible, unless we should mention the apoc* 
r)’phal ‘ Gospel of Ntcodemus’ which was frequently 
printed. In religious literature we may note a 
good many Lives of the Saints, from reprints of 
Caxton^s Golden and the Vitir Pi}trumy 

which he had left unfinished, to thin quartos, in 
verse and prose, on the miracles of our Lady and 
the Lives of St Katharine, St Margaret, St Bridget, 
St Werburg, St Francis, St George, St Thomas 
of Canterbur)*, and <i few others. Edification of 
another kind was provided in religious treatises, 
also extending from works of some size, like the 
Div<s and Pauper of Henr>' Parker, an exposition 
of the Ten Commandments, of which Wynkyn and 
Pynson issued rival editions early in their career, 
doxvn to little manuals of no litcrar)’ interest. With 
these we may especially notice a translation of 
the De Imitatione Chrisiiy of which the 6rst three 
books were rendered by William Atkinson, chaplain 
to the Lady Margaret, Henr>' VII.*s mother, and 
the fourth by that princess herself. Of liturgies 
a good many w'crc printed in England, though the 
foreign supply still continued ; and wc meet also 
with a fair number of law* books — not learned 
treatises like those printed in Italy, but summaries 
and manuals. In poetry Chaucer was reprinted, 
and some of Lydgate ; and Skelton, Barclay, and 
Hawes, first among English poets in this one 
respect, enjoyed the pleasure of seeing some of 
their works in print. Plays also began to be 
printed, a few by Pynson and Wynkyn, and 
quite a little handful by John and William 
Rastell, a father and son, who, though both 
lawyers, were printers also, and took a personal 
interest in the stage. The books of light read* 
ing which Pynson and Wynkyn supplied on 
their own initiative were abridged and beprosed 
romances, such as Richarde Cuer de Lyotty The 
Dyrth of Marlytty Torrent of Portingaly &c. ; or 
chapbooks, in verse or prose, such as the Com^ 
Playute of a lovers lyfey Complaynte of the loo late 
maryedy the Fifteen foys of Marriagey the Smith 
and his Datney the Treatise of a Gatauuty the 
Cestes of the Wydowe Edith, or the already 
mentioned Seven Sorrows that wopnen have when 
theyr hutbandes be dea/ley whose titles aflTord a fair 
index to their contents. All these popular books 
are anonymous, and it is probable that they were 
mostly produced by humble imitators of Caxton 
whom the printers kept in their employ. Robert 
Copland, who belonged to this class, was a printer 
on his own account, as well as an assistant to 
Wynkyn dc Worde. For himself or Wynkyn he 
translated from the French the Kalendar of 
Shepherdes (a miscellany of weather-lore, morality, 
and devotion), the History of Kynge ApoUyopt of 
Thyre, and the History of Helyas Knyght of the 
Swannsy and to these and other works contributed 
prologues, both in verse and prose, which gave 
him a respectable position among his not very 
distinguished contemporaries. The Knyght of the 


Swanne \\di% translated ‘at the instygacion of ihc 
Puyssaunt illustryous Prynce Lordc Kd\vat<lr I)ijkc 
of Buckyngham ; ' but ihc commission \sa> not 
given directly to the humble Coi)l.in<l* but 
Wynkyn de Worde, who used to style himself in 
his books * prynter unto the muo^t excellent 
pryncessc the kynges graundamc’ uhe Lady 
Margaret). Had Copland been a man of higher 
position he would probably have carried on 
Caxton's work as editor-publisher with far more 
enterprise than the two foreigners, Wynkyn and 
Pynson, w ho nearly monopolised the English book* 
trade. But Caxlon's real successor as a trans- 
lator was no poor printer, but a nobleman and 
diplomatist, who took an active part in pageants 
as glittering as those he described. 

John Bourchicr, Lord Boriirrs, \v:i> born 
in 1467, four years before the death of Iris father 
in the battle of Barnet, and succeeded to the 
title on the death of his grandfather in 1474. His 
grand-uncle, who had been appointed to tlie see 
of Canterbury in 1454, was still Archbishop on 
the accession of Henry' \TI., and the young noble 
was much at court, and intimate with Henry X'lII. 
On the latter's accession he was constantly 
employed both in diplomacy and war. Thus he 
look part in the campaign of Terouenne, acted 
as chamberlain to the Princess Mary* when she 
married Louis XII., negotiated in i$i8 for an 
alliance with Charles V., and on his return from 
Spain attended the king at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. In 1530 he was made Deputy of Calais, 
and held this office (ill 1526, and from 1531 till his 
death in 1533, amid constant money troubles, 
despite grants of manors in four southern counties 
which Henry VIII. made him in 1528. His 
Deputy ship left him leisure for literary work, and 
at the king's suggestion he carried through a 
translation of the Chronicles of Froissarf which 
Pynson published for him, the first volume in 
1523, the second in 1525. Lord Berners also 
translated from the French The History of the 
moos! noble and valyauftt K nighty Arthur of 
Lytell Brytaine (i.c. Brittany) ; the Charlemagne 
fom^j\QtyHuon of Bordeaux; and Berthault’s French 
version of the Spanish treatise of Guevara, Ei ReloJ 
de PrindpeSy under the title The Golden Book 
of Marcus Aurelius. His version of the Castel 
dAmor of Diego de San Pedro was translated 
direct from the Spanish, ^ at the instaunce of Lady 
Elizabeth Carew, latewyfe to Syr Nicholas Carewe, 
Knight.' All these minor translations were prob- 
ably made late in his life, and fell into the hands 
of different printers after his death. His fame 
rests on the great Froissart, or, to give it its full 
title, the volumes of Sir John Froyssart of the 
Cronycles of Englandey Fraunce, Spayne, Portyn^ 
gale, Scotlandy Bretayne, Ftaunders, and other 
places adjoynyngty translated out of Frenche into 
cur maternal/ Englysshe tonge, w hich form a his- 
tory of the courts, and wars of Europe during the 
fourteenth century. When in Spain, Lord Berners 
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had himself sent Hcnr>' VIII. an account of a 
Spanish bull fight, and for his letters to the Privy 
Council describing the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
he was accorded the Council’s thanks. No trans- 
lator could have been more thoroughly in sympathy 
with his original, or have caught its spirit more 
happily without tedious adherence to the letter. 
Only the great size of the Chronicle has prevented 
it from vying with MamicvilU as one of the most 
popular of English translations, and from its vivid 
pages picturesque extracts might be given almost 
without number. That which we have here chosen 
(from Chap. 1.) describes the sea-fight of Sluys : 

Of the ha tel! on the iee before Sluse in flannJers^ 
hyt*s'ene the kyn^^e of Itn^ltind and the hrenehmen . — 
Xowc let us leave som what to speke of tlicrlc of 
ilcnalt [the Karl of IlainauU] nn<l of the duke of 
Normandy : and speke of the kyng of England, who 
was on the see to the intent to arryve in F launders, 
an<l so into llcynah to make war agaynsi the French- 
men. This w.vs on my<lsomer cv)*n, in the ycr of our 
Lordc M.CCC.xl, all the Englyssh flcte was departed out 
of the r>'ver of ‘ramc.s and lokc the way to Sluse. And 
the same tyme, bytwcnc Dlanqiiebcrque and Sluse on 
the sec, was sir Ilcwe Kyrycll, sir Peter llahuchct, and 
llarhnoyr : and mo than sixscore greate vcjcscH besyde 
other, and they wer of Nomiayncs, hydaulx [lightly ormed 
pca.sants}, Genowes [Genoese], and Pycardes : alx>ut the 
nombre of xl m. Thcr they were layd by the French 
kyng to defend [forbid) the kyng of Englnndcs pxssogc. 
The kyng of England and his came saylyng tyll he came 
l>efore Sluse : and when he sawe so great a nombre of 
shippes that their inastes semed to be lyke a grel wood, 
Jw demaunded of the maistcr of his shyp what |>ep]e 
he thought they were : he answered and sayd, • Sir, I 
thynke they lie Normayns layd here by the Frenchc 
kyng, and hath clone gret clyspicasur in Englandc, brent 
[burnt] your towne of Hampton and taken your great 
shypiw the Chrislofcr.' ‘A,* cjuoth the kyng, ‘I have 
long desyred to fyght with the Frenchmen : and nowe 
shall I fyght with some of them by the grace of God 
and saynl George, for truly they have done me so many 
dysplcasurs that I shall be revenged and I may.* Than 
the king sett all his shyppes in order, the grettest befor, 
well fumysshed with archers, and ever hylwenc two 
shyppes of nrehers he had one shypp with men of armes, 
and than he made an other batch (division] to ly a lofe 
(aloof] with archers to conforl [reinforce] ever them 
that were moost wery, yf node were- And thcr were a 
great nombre of countesses, ladyes, knyghts* wyvei and 
other damoscU that were goyng to sc the quene at 
Gaunt (Ghent). These ladyes the k^mg caus^ to be 
well kept with thre hundred men of armes and five 
hundred archers. 

Whan the kyng and his marshals had ordered his 
batayls, he drewc up the scales (sails) and cam with a 
quarter w)mdc to have the vauntage of the sonne. And 
so at last they tourncr! a lytell to get the %vynde at wyll : 
and when the Normayns sawe them rcculc [withdraw] 
back, they had marvell why they dyde so. And some 
sayd, ^They thynke themsclfc nat mete to me<lyll with 
us ; whcrforc they woH go backc.* They sawe well 
howe the kyng of England was ther personally, by 
reason of his baners. Than they dyd apparcylc [make 
ready] their fietc in order, for they wer sage and good 


men of warr on the see : and dyd set the Christofcr, the 
which they had won the ycr l>cforc, to \>c formas! , with 
many tnimpeilcs and instrumented ; and .so .set on their 
cnncmics. Thcr l)cgan a sore bat ell on bothe partes : 
archers and crosbowes began lo shote, and men of 
armes aproched and fought handc to hande, and the 
better to come togyder they had great hokes and 
grapers (grapplcrs) of yron lo cast out of one shyppe into 
an other, and so tycd them fa.st togy<ier. I’her were 
many dcdcs of armes done, lakyng and rcscuyng agayne, 
and at last the great Christofer was first won by the 
Englysshmcn, and all that were within it taken or slaj'nc. 
Then ther was great noysc and cry, and the Engl)*sshmcn 
aproched and fortifyed the Christofer with archers, and 
made h)Tn to passe on by fore to fyght with the Genoweys. 
This Ixitaylc was right fierse and icrryble : for the batayU 
on the sec ar more dangerous and fierecr than the batayU 
by landc. For on the sec thcr is no rccul)*ng nor 
flc)’ng ; thcr is no remedy but to fight and lo abyde 
fortune, and every man to shewe his prowes. Of a 
trouthe sir Hewe Kyricll and sir Bahuchet and BarI)C 
Noycr were ryght good and expert men of warre. This 
batayle cn<lure<l from thcmom)'ng tyll it wns noonc, and 
the Englysshmcn endurcti mochc paync, for their cnncmics 
were fourc aga>*n$l one and all gcKxl men on the sec. 
Thcr the kyng of England was a noble knight of his 
ownc hands ; he was in the flower of his youth. In 
likewysc so was the eric of Derby, Pembroke, Herforde, 
lluntyngdon, Northampton, and Gloccttcr, Sir Raynolde 
Cobham, sir Richard Slafforde, the Ionic Percy, sir 
Water of Manny, sir Henry of Flaundcrs, sir John 
Beauchamp, the lorde Felton, the lordc Brasseton, sir 
Chondos* the lordc Dalaworre, the lorde of MuUon, sir 
Robert Dortoys, called eric of Rychmont, and dyverse 
other lordcs and knyghtes, who bare themsclfc so val- 
yantly with some socours that they had of Bruges and of 
the count rcy there about, that they oblayned the vycloric. 
So that the Frenchmen, Normayns, and other were 
d>'sconfctted, sla)'ne, and drowned; there was not one 
that 5cai>ed, but all were slaync. Whanne this vycloric 
was atchyved the k>*ng all that nyght abode in his shyppe 
l>cforc Sluse with great noyse of tnimpeltes and other 
instrumentes. 

Our second example of Lord Berners* happiness 
in translation shall be taken from a book very unlike 
the Freiuarty but in its own day quite as famous. 
The official chronicler of Charles V. — Lord Berners 
may have known him personally — was a Franciscan 
monk, Antonio do Guevara, Bishop of Mondoflcdo 
(d. 1545)- His Rthj cte Prituif>es^ or ‘Dial of 
Princes,* has been attractively described as ‘ a 
didactic novel with Marcus Aurelius for its hero,* 
and was designed for the edification of the 
Emperor Charles. A rather transparent pretence 
that it was translated from a Creek manuscript 
in a library at Florence was virulently exposed in 
Spain, but passed muster in France and England ; 
and Lord Berners’ translation, made from an in« 
termediate French version at the request of Sir 
Francis Br>*an, and completed at Calais a week 
before the translator’s death, was called The 
Golden Book of Metrats AureliuSy Emperour and 
Eloquen! Oratour. First published in 1539> it 
went through at least seven editions, of which the 
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last is dated 1586, and its influence was thus pre- 
sumably as great as or greater than that of the 
later version by Sir Thomas North (^The Din! of 
Prificfs\ first issued in 1568. Guevara’s rhetorical 
style was one of the influences which fostered 
the growth of English Euphuism, and this early 
rendering of his P^loJ <ie Principcs by the trans- 
lator of Froissart is thus an interesting link between 
two eras. In our quotation, in which the writer 
is supposed to be Marcus Aurelius himself, the 
Euphuistic note only shows itself towards the end : 

There was an aunclent lawc, none mighte be taken 
and received for a citisen in Rome, hut he were first 
examinei) by the Ccnsorc. In the tyme of Cato 
Ccn\onus» whan any woulde be a ciie^en of Koine, this 
exam ina cion was made of hym : 11c was not demaunded, 
of whens he was, nor what he was, nor whens he came, 
nor wherfore he came, nor of what kinne or auncicnl 
stocke he came : but onely thei tokc his handcs bet>vcne 
theirs, and if they felt theim sofie and smothe, forthwith 
as an idcll vacabunde man they dispatche<l and sent him 
awaie ; and if they found his handcs hardc and ful of 
hard knottes, by and by [forthwith] they admitted him 
a citisen and dweller in Rome. Also when any officers 
toke any ill doers, and put theim in prison, that was 
calle<l Marmoline, instedc of informacion, the first thyng 
that they toke hede of was theyr handcs, whiche yf they 
had bene as a labourers handes, and a workeman, 
though hU crime were grevous, yet his chastisement was 
mitigate and more easye ; and yf the unhappy prisoner 
chaunced to have ydell handcs, for a litteU faute, he 
shoulde have sharpe punishmenL It hath l>en an olde 
sai)'ng : He that hath good handcs, must nedes have 
good custome. 1 saici I chastised never a laboureyng 
man, but I was sory for it ; nor I never caused to 
whyppe a vacabunde, but I was gladde of it. I wyll 
tell you more of this Cato Censorius, whiche was greatly 
feared. For even as children in the scholes, hering 
theyr maisler commyng in, renne to their bokes, so 
when Cato went through the stretes of Rome, every 
body went to theyr woorke. O right happy baron, 
before whom the people feared more to be ydell, than 
to be yll before any other. 

Than l^eholde ye at this houre, what force vertue hath, 
and how valiaunl a vertuous man is, seeyng that all the 
world feared Rome, onely for hir worthyncs in annes : 
and all Rome feared Cato, onely for his verlues. The 
adventures of men arc so divers, and the suspect fortune 
gevclh so many overt hwart tumes, that after that a great 
space ihc hath geven great pleasures, incontinent we arc 
cyted to hir subtyll (ravailcs of repentaunce. O happie 
Cato Censorine, who with suche as have folowed his 
Wales, are now sure from the abatementes of fortune. 
Than he that will have glory in this lyfc, and attaine 
glory after death, and be beloved of many, and feared of 
all : let him be vertuous in doyng of good workes, and 
deceive no man with vaine wordes. 1 sweare unto you 
by the lawc of a man of wonhip, that if the goddes wouldc 
accomplishe my desyre, I had rather to be Cato with the 
vmuous policies that he used in Rome, than to be .Setpto 
with the abundance of blod that he shedde in AflTricke. 

Less picturesque^ but of native growth, was 
Fabyan’s Chrc$ncUSy the other historical work 
nientioned as printed by Pynson (page 102). 


Robert Frih.van d. I5i3.> was vdii rather 
a chronicler than a historian— one of those who 
hardly aimed at literar)' excellence or <iili<al 
treatment. Fabyan, a clothier who became an 
alderman and sheriff of London, wrote a general 
chronicle of English history, called by him the 
Couconianu if Hisioriesy but jjrintecl U515) as 
the New Chronicles of linglitml ami Pm nee (edited 
by Sir Henr>' EHis in t8iii. It is particularly 
minute with regard to what wouhl probably appear 
the most important of all thii^gs to the worthy 
alderman, the succession of officers of all kinds 
serving in the city of London ; from the accession 
of Richard 1 . it is really a chronicle of London, 
and amongst other events of the reign of Hcnr>' \'. 
the author docs not omit to iu)ic that a new 
weather-cock was placed on the top of St Paurs 
steeple. Kabyan, who repeats the fabulous stories 
of early English history elaborated by Geofircy of 
Monmouth, occasionally ‘ drops into poetry ’ or 
doggerel. Fabyan thus tells the stor)* of Jack 
Cade’s rebellion : 

And in the moneth of luny this [1450], the comons of 
Kent asdcmblyd them in grctc mullytudc, and cha.se to 
theym a capitaync, and named h)Tn Mortymer, and cosyn 
to the duke of Yorke ; hut of mostc he was named lak 
Cade. I'his keptc the people wondcrously log)<ler, and 
made suche ordenaunces amongc theym, that he brought 
a great nomhre of people of theym vnto the Blak Hcth, 
where he dcuysed a hylic of pctycions to the kyngc & his 
couiisayll, and shewyd thcrin what iniuryes and oppressions 
the i>oorc commons sufTred by suche as were al>outc y« 
kyngc, a fewe |>ersones in nombre, and all vnder colourc 
to come to his abouc [obedience]. The kynges coun- 
sayll scyngc this byll, disalowyd it, and counsay lc<l the 
kyngc, whiche by the vii. dayc of luny had gadcrid to 
hym A strongc boost of people, to go agaync his reliellys, 
and to gyue vnto llicym l>atayll. Than the kyngc, after 
the sayd rebel ly.s had holdcn theyr feldc v|>ou lUak Ileth 
vii. clayes, made towardc theym. Wherof hcrynge, the 
capitaync drew'c backc wt his people to a vyllagc called 
Seuenok, and there cnbatayllcd. . . . [Fabyan then 
tells how Sir Humphrey Staflord, sent against the rebels, 
is defeated and slain.] ' And so soon as lak Cade had 
thus ouer commyn the Staffordcs, he anone appaniylled 
hym with llte knyghtes apparayll, and dyd on hym his 
brj'gandcrs [body-annour] set with gyll naylc, and his 
salet [helmet] and gylt sporis ; and after he had re- 
fresshid his people, he retoumed agayne to Hlak Helh, 
& there pyght [pitched] agayne his feldc, as here toforc 
he had done, & laye there from the xxix. dayc of luny, 
beynge seynt Peters day, tyll the firete day of Inly. In 
whiche season came vnto hym the archebysshop of Caun- 
terbury, and the duke of Bukkyngham, with whom they 
had longe communycacion, and fande hym right dis- 
crete in his answerys : how be it they coude nat cause 
hym to lay downe his |>eople, and to submyt hym 
vnto ye kynges grace. 

In this whylc, the kynge and the quenc herynge of the 
encreasyngc of his rebellys, and also the lordes ferynge 
theyr owne seruauntes, lest they wolde take the capUaynes 
partye, remoued from Londun to Kyllyngworth [Kenil- 
worth], leuynge the cytie without ayde, except oonly the 
lorde Scalys, whiche was left to kepe the Tower, and 
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with hym a mnnly and warly (warlike] man nAme<l 
Mnthewc (Jowlh. Ihaucthc capitaync of Kent thus 
houyngc (hovering] al I»lakhcth, to y« ende to blynde 
the more the people, and lo hmyg hym in fame that 
he kept good iustyce, behedyd there a pciy capiiaync 
of his named l*arys, for somoche as he had offend yd 
agaync iuch ordnaunccas he had siablisshed in his hnstc. 
Ami hcryng yt the kyng & all his Sordes were this (thus) 
dcpaTty<l, drewe hym ncre vnto y« cytie, so yt vpon 
y« first <lay of Inly he cntretl the burgh of South- 
wark, Iwyng than We<lny5<lay, and ]o<lgcd hym there 
that nyght, for he myghl nat Iw suffred lo entre that 
cylic. . . . And the same aftemoone, al>oulc v. of ye 
clok, the capiiaync with his ]>coplc cnlrcd by the brycige ; 
and whan he came vj>on the tirawc brydge, he he we the 
ropys that drewe the bridge in sender with has sworde» 
and so passed into the cylie, and ma<1c in sondry places 
ihcrof proclanaacions in the kynges name, that no man, 
paync of delhc, shaddo robbe or take any ihyngc par- 
force without payingc therfore. Hy reason wherof he 
wanne many licrtcs of the conmns of the c)*tic; but all 
was done to t>egylc w* the people, asaficr shall cuydently 
appere. He rotlc thorough dyuers stretes of the cylic, 
and as he came by I>on<lcm stone, he strakc it wiih his 
swordc, amVsayd, * Nowc is Mortymcrc lor<lc of thiscytic.* 
Ami whan he had thus shewyd hymsclfcin <lyucrse places 
of y« cytic, and shewyd his myn<lc to the mayre for the 
ordcrynge of his ])cople, he retoumed into Southwarkc, 
and there alwdc as he before had done, his people 
commyngc and goyngc at lawfull hourcs whan they 
wolde. . . . [Cade causetl several person's lo be exe- 
cuted, one a sheriff of Kent accuse<l of extortion.] Whan 
they liaddc thus bchctlyd ihysc ii. men, they lokc the 
hede of Croumer anti pyght it vpon a j>olc, and soo 
cntre<l agayne the cytic wit y« hc<ldcs of the lortles 
Sayc and of Croumer ; and as they passed the stretes* 
ioyned the ))otes togy<lcr, and causcsl cythcr deed mouth 
to kyssc other dyiicrse and many tymes. . • . 

Then lowardc nyghic he retoumed into Southwarkc, 
and v|x)n the niorne rcentrcsl the cytic, and dyned yi dayc 
at a place in seynt Margarcte Patyn [St Margaret Pattens] 
parysslic, callctl Gherstis hous ; and whan he haddc 
dyned, lyke an vnciirteysc gest, rohbyd hym, as the day 
)>cforc he haddc Malpas. For whiche ii. robberyes, all>c 
it that the porayll [|>oor] and nedy people drewe vnto 
hym, and were |>artcncrs of yt ille, y« honest and thryfty 
comoners caste in their myndcs y« sequcle of this matycr, 
ami feryd Icstc they shuld l>c delt with in lyke manor, 
by mcanc wherof he lostc y« peoples fauourc and hertes. 
For it was to I>e thought, if he had nat cxccntyd that 
robory, he myght hauc gone ferre and l>rought his pur- 
pose to good effect, if he haddc entendyd wel ; but it is 
to demcane and presuppose that the entent of hym was 
nat good, whcrforc it nryght nat come to any goo<l con- 
clucyon. • . . Than vpon the v. dayc of luly, y^ capi- 
taync Ixyngc in Southwarkc, caused a man to lx be- 
hedyd, for cause of displeasure to hym done, os the fame 
went : and so kept hym in Southwarkc al that day ; how 
lx it he myghtc hauc entred the cytic if he had wolde. 

And whan nyght was comyng, the mayre and cytezeins, 
with Mathewe Gowth, lyke to their former appoyntment, 
kept the passage of the brydge, beynge Sonday, and 
defended the Kentysshmen, whiche made great force 
to reentre the cytie. lliennc the capiiaync seynge this 
bekerynge [bickering] begon, yode [went] to hameys, & 
called his people aboute hym, and sette so fycrsly vpon 


the cytezeyns, that he draue theym backc from y« slulpis 
[boundary- posts] in Southwarkc or br)dge foie, vnto the 
drawe brydge. Then the Kentysshmen sette fyre \\>on 
y« drawe biydge. In defend yngc wherof many a man 
was drowned and sla)'ne, amonge y« whiche, of men of 
name wxs lohn Sutton, alderman, Mathewe Gowgh, 
gcntylman, and Roger Hc)'sandc, cytezeyn. And thus 
conlynued this skyrmysshc all nyghic lyll ix. of the 
clok vpon the mornc. . . . Thus contynuynge this 
cruell fyghl, to y« distruccion of mochc people on both 
sydes, lastly, after the Kentysshmen put to y« worse, a 
trcw'c [truce] was agreetl for ccrla)'nc houres ; durynge 
ye which ircw, ye archebysshop of Caunterbur^*, than 
chauncellcr of Englande, sent a gcncrall pardon to 
ye capitayn for hymscife, and an other for his people i 
by reason wherof he and his company dcparlyd the 
same nyght out of Southwarkc, and so relournc<l cuciy 
man to his owne. 

Hut it was nal longc after that ye capiiaync wt his com- 
pany was thus departed, that proclamacions were made 
in dyuers places of Kent, of Southsex [Sussex}, and 
Sowthcrey [Surrey], that who myghl take y« foresayd 
lak Cade, other on lyuc or dede, shuld hauc a M. 
niarkc (looo marks] for his trauayl. After whiche pro- 
clamacion thus publisshcd, a gcntylman of Kent, nanie<l 
Alexander Iden, awayted so his tyme, that he lokc hym 
in a ganlyn in Sussex, where in the takyngc of hym the 
sayd lak was slaync : and so beyng deed was brought 
into SDuthw*arkc the xi. dayc of the moncth of 145 ^ 
and there leftc in the Kynges Bcnche for that nyght. 
And vpon morowe y« deed corps was drawen thorugh 
the hyghc stretes of the cylie vnto Newgate, & there 
hell yd and quarlei yd, whose hede was than sent lo 
London brydge, & his iiii. quarters were sent lo iiii. 
sondry townes of Kent. 

Edward Hall, or Halle (c 1499- 1547), chroni- 
cler or historian, was a Londoner born, from Eton 
passed in 1514 to King’s College, Cambridge, and 
next studied at Gray’s Inn. He became a common 
Serjeant in 1532. His Union 0/ the NobU Fnnulits 
of Lancastre and Yorke (1542 ; 3rd cd. 1550 ; best 
cd. by Sir Henry Ellis, 1809) was only brought 
down to 1532; the rest, down to 1546, was com- 
pleted by the editor and continuator, Richard 
Grafton (d. 1572), who was the printer of Matthew’s 
Bible, of the first Book of Common Prayer, and 
of Hardyng’s Chronicle, as well as of chronicles 
compiled by himself Hall’s dignity and the 
reality of his figures had a charm for Shakespeare ; 
and for Henry VIII.’s reign the work is really 
valuable as the intelligent evidence of an eye- 
witness — though too eulogistic of the king. The 
following extract, describing the scene in the 
council-room of the Protector Gloucester (after- 
wards Richard III.), shows how closely Hall was 
sometimes followed by Shakespeare : 

The lorde protectour caused a cotmsaill to be set at the 
tower on the fridaye the thirtene dayc of lune, where 
was muche commonyng [communing] for the honourable 
solcmnitce of the coronacion, of the whiche the tyme 
appoincted nproched so nere, that the pogeauntes were a 
makyng daye night at Westminster, and vUaile killed 
whiche aftenvarde was caste awoye. 

These lordes thus sittyng commonyng of this matter, the 
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protcctour cnme in emon^ theim about nyne of the clocks 
salutyng iheim curieously, cxciuyng him >cir that he had 
been from thcim so long, saiyng merely that he had been 
a steper tliat daye. And after a Ulle lalkyng with (hem 
he sayed to the bishopp of Ely, My lorde you hauc vcryc 
good strawberies in youre garden at Hoi borne, I require 
you lei vs haue a me^kSC of theim. Gladly (my lord <|«1 
(quoth) he) 1 would I had some belter tinng os redy to 
your pleasure as (hat, and with that in all ha^t he sente 
his seruaunt for a dishe of strawberies. The prol colour set 
the lordes faste in commonyng an<i there x'pon prayed iheim 
to spare him a litle, and so he depai led and came agayn 
l>ctwene x. and eleuen of the clocke into the chamhre 
all chaunged with a sowre angry countenaunce, knittyng 
the browes, frownyng and fretyng and gnawyng on his 
lips, and so set hym doune in his place. All the lordes 
were dismaied and sore marueyled of this maner an<l 
sodeyne chaunge and what thyng shouhl hym ayle. 
When he had si (ten a whylc, thus he began : What 
were they worthy to h.aue that com passe and ymaginc the 
destrucci<»n of me l>eyng so nearc of bloud to the kyng 
& protectourc of this his royall rcaline : At which ques- 
tion, all the lordes sate sore astonyed, musyng muche 
by whom the question should be ment, of which eucry 
man knew him self clere. 

Then the lorde Hastynges as he that for the familiaritic 
that was betwene theim, thought he might be boldest with 
him, aunswered and sayd that they were worthy to be 
punished a$ heynous Iraytours what soeuer they were, and 
all the other aflirmed the same. That is (qd he) yon<ler 
sorceres my brothers wife and other with her, menyng the 
quenc. At these woordcs many of the lordes were sore 
abashed whlchc fauoured her, but ihc lorde Hastynges was 
better content in hys mynde that it was moued by her 
then by any other that he loueil belter, albeit hys hart 
grudged that he was not afore made of counsai) of this 
matter as well as he was of the takyng of her kynred and 
of their puttyng to death, whichc were by hys o&sent before 
deuysed to be beheaded at Porofrete, this selfc same daye, 
in the whiche he was not ware that it wxs by other deuised 
that he hym selfe should the same daye be Iwheaded at 
London : then sayc<l the protectour in what wysc that 
sorceresse and other of her counsaylc, as Shores wyfc, with 
her afHnittc haue by their sorcery and witchecraftc this 
[thus] wasted my body, and therwith plucked vp his 
doublet sicue to his cibowe on hys lefte arme, where he 
ihewetl a weryuhe [shrivelled] wythcre<l arme Sc small as 
It was neuer other. And (henipon, cuery roannes mynde 
mysgaue theim, well perceyuyng that this matter was 
but a quarelJ, for well they wist that the quene was both 
to wyse to go about any such folyc, & also if she would, 
yet would she of all folke make Shores wyfc least of 
her counsalle whom of all women she most hated as that 
concubine whom the kyng her husband most loued. 

Also, there was no manne there but knew*e that hys 
arme was cucr such sith the day of his birth. Neucrihe. 
lesse the lorde Hastynges, which from the death of kyng 
Edward kept Shores wife, whom he somwhat doted in the 
lyfe, sauyng it is sayed that he forbare her for 
reucrence towarde his kyng, or eLs of a cerlayne kynde of 
fidelitie towarde his Trend. Yet nowe hit hart somewhat 
grudged to liaue her whom he loued so highly accused, 
^d that as he knewe well vntruely, therefore he aunswered 
and sayed, Certa)nily my lofde, yf they hauc so done, they 
be worthy of heynous punishement What, qd the prolec* 
tour, thou seruest me I wene with yfand with and. 1 icU the 


they haue <lone it. and that wyll 1 make gcxxl on Ihy l.odyc 
traylour. And there uiih (as in a great anger 1 lie 
his fy>le on the borde .a great rappe, .11 wlutbe li'keii 
geuen, one cried IrcaNon without (lie cha(iil>er, and ihcruith 
a doore clapped, anti in came rushyng men in hanieycs a*v 
many as the chaml)er could hold. Ami .nnoiie the protec- 
toure sayed to the lor<le Ilaslyngc*^, I arrot the (rayloure. 
What, me my lorde ? q<J he. Yen the l rayloure, q'i the 
protectour. Ami one lei ilye at the Ionic Stanley, wUkh 
shronckc at the stroacke and fell vnder the table, or cU 
hys bead had bene cleft to the Iclh, for ns shortly as he 
shmneke, yet ramie the bloucle al*<»ulc hl^ e.irc". riicn 
was the Archebishop of Vurke and <locii)ur .Morton 
bishopp of Ely lic the lor<ic Stanley I a ken an*! diuers 
other whiche were bestowexl in dyuers ch.ambcrs, sauc the 
Ionic Hastynges (whom the protectour commaunded to 
spede and shryuc him apace,) for by sainct Poule {*\^ he) 
I wyll not dyne lyll I sc thy hca<l of. It b<.»led hym not 
to askc why, but heuily he tokc a priest at auenture and 
made a shortc shrift, for a lengcr woulde not K* suffert^l, 
the protectour made so much hast to hi^ tlyner, which 
might not go to it tyll this murlhcr were <lone, for sauyng 
of hys \7)graciou5 olhe. So he brought furthe into 
the grene besyde the chapel within the lowrc, and his 
head layed doune on a logge of lyml>cr that lay there 
for buildyng of the cha])e), & there tyrannous!)’ striken of, 
and after his Ixxly and head wer enterred at Wyndesorc 
by his mauler kyng Edward the forth, whose soulcs lesu 
pardon. Amen. 

The Later Mirncle^Play.s and Rrli^^ioiis 

Moralities, 

We turned aside (page 49) from the history of 
the drama at the point which the miraclc-plays hud 
reached in the time of Chaucer when Herod and 
Pilate, as played by clerks or craftsmen on ‘scaf- 
folds high,^ were already famous for their ranting^ 
and the ‘sorrow of No:ih and his fellowship’ when 
Noah’s wife refused to come into the ark was a 
recognised theme for comic treatment. The great 
cycles ‘of matter from the beginning of the world ' 
were being acted all over England, and human 
nature, more especially the human nature of play- 
wrights and actors, being what it is, it was only to 
be expected that the authors and players of each 
cycle should endeavour to introduce into their re- 
presentation some special features whereby it might 
differ from and surpass others. The Bible story 
being common ground to all, these differences 
could only be introduced cither by the importation 
of legends or by the use of the imagination in 
scenes in which it would not clash with the some- 
what elastic medieval ideas of reverence. Of 
legendary accretions wc have an example in a 
painful but dramatic episode in the so-called 
‘ Coventry' cycle, where a summoncr, of the kind 
Chaucer depicted in the Cimterbury TaUSy arraigns 
Joseph and Mary before the Bishop, and the 
Blessed Virgin's chastity is proved by an ordeal 
which brings confusion on her accuser. Of the 
use of imagination the stock instance is the comic 
development of the talk of the shepherds as they 
watch their flocks on the night of the Nativity* 
In the Chester Plays this takes the form of an 
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enormous supper nn<i a wrestling match between 
master and servant, in which the scr\’ant is, 
of course, victorious. In the ‘Wakefield’ cycle 
(often cited as the Towneley Plays, from the 
Town c Icy family in whose possession the 
unique manuscript long remained) the develop* 
ment is much more marked, for here we meet 
with the work of a playwright whose talent, 
when we remember the cramped conditions under 
which he wrote, may be said to have come near to 
genius. These Wakefield Plays have come down 
to us in a more composite form than any other 
cycle. The play of J^cob aftd from which a 

passage lias already been ([uolcd (page 48), has been 
regarded by good authorities ns one of the most 
primitive fragments of the religious drama. Five 
plays were borrowed, in a corrupt form, from the 
cycle played at the neighbour city of York. What 
here concerns us is, that about the end of the four* 
teenth century, or the earliest years of the fifteenth, 
the cycle was revised and added to by this unknown 
genius, whose work can clearly be traced by his 
fondness for a particular metre and the extraordi* 
nar)' freedom with which he handled his subjects. 
His favourite metre is a nine-line stanza, with 
central rhymes in the first four lines 
and we find this used with admirable regularity 
through five long plays, that of Aotihy two versions 
of a Shepherds’ Play, and the plays of IftreJ the 
Great and the Scourging of Christ. In all of these, 
it will be noted, there arc personages (Noah’s wife, 
shepherds, soldiers, executioners) in whose ease the 
silence of the Scriptures left the dramatist a free 
hand. In addition to the five complete plays, we 
find passages in the ninc*line metre, obviously of 
the same authorship, embedded in two other plays 
connected with Christ’s Passion, in a play on the 
Raising of Lazarus, and in another on the Last 
Judgment ; and (although here the evidence of 
metre deserts us) we cannot be wrong in attributing 
to the same hand some interpolations of extra- 
ordinary humour and boldness in the killing of 
Abel. Thus we have altogether upwards of four 
thousand lines from this man’s pen, and alike in 
their boisterous humour, their popular satire, and 
their grim portrayal of the terrors of death, they 
rank indisputably as among the most notable 
dramatic work produced before the reign of 
Elizabeth. Our first extract must be taken from 
the famous sheep-stealing episode in the second 
of the two Shepherds’ Plays. The thief is a 
certain Mak, whom the shepherds suspect when 
they see him approach, but admit to share their 
‘Supper. After disarming their suspicions by lying 
down in the midst of them, he rises while they 
sleep, carries off a fat sheep to his cottage, and 
then resumes his slcep]ng*place till the shepherds 
wake him, and he goes a^ut his business. The 
shepherds miss the stolen sheep, quickly suspect 
Mak, and run to his cottage. Mak’s wife, so he 
says, has just had a baby, but he welcomes them 
nevertheless, and here is the scene that follows : 


(5 7 ) 

i\/ah. I woM ye dynyd or ye yodc, me thynk that ye 
sweite. 

2ftfi She/. Nay, nawlhcr mcnd)s cure mode drynke 
nor mciie. 

Why, sir, alys you oght bot goode ? 

She/. Yee, cure shepe that we getl, 

Ar slollyn as lh.iy yode. Ourc los is greUc. 

A/ah. Syrs, dfynk>s ! 

Had 1 bene lliorc, 

Som shuld have boght it full sore. 

ift She/. Mary, som men irowes that ye wore, 

And that us forlhynk)-s. 

(58) 

2 nd She/, Mak, som men tro«7S that it shuld be ye. 

2rd She/. A>thcr ye or yourc spouse— so say we. 

Mak. Now if ye have siis|K)W5e to Gill or to me, 

Com and rype cure bowse, and then may ye se 
Who had hir. 

If 1 any shepe fott, 

Aythor cow or stotl— 

And Gy II, my uyfe, rose nolt 
Here syne she laid hir. 

(59) 

As I am true and leic, to God here I pray, 

That this be the fyrsl mele that I shall cte this day. 

ut She/. Mak, as have I ccyll, av>-se the, I say ; 

He lemyd tymely to steyll that couth not say nay. 

Gill. I swclt I 

Oiitt, thefys, fro my won)*s ! 

Ye com to rob us for the nonys. 

Mak, Here ye not how she gronys? 

Yourc hartys shuld melt 

(60) 

< 7 i 7 /. Outt. thefys, fro my Iximet negh hym not thor. 
Mak. W>'sl ye how she had fame, youre hartys wold 
be sore* 

Ye do wrung, I >*ou wame, that thus commys before 
To a woman that has fame— bot I say no more. 

Gilt. A, my mc<lyll I 
I pray to God so mylde, 

If ever 1 you l)cg>*l<l, 

That I cte this chyldc 

That lyg>3 in this credylL 

(61) 

Mak. Pcassc, woman, for godp pa)*n 1 and cry not $ 0 : 
Thou spyllys thy branc and makys me full wo, 

2 nd She/. I trow ourc shepe be slayn. What findeye 
two? 

ird She/. All wyrk we in vayn. As well may we go. 
Dot hatters, 

I can fynde no fiesh. 

Hard nor nesh, 

Salt nor fresh, 

Bot two tome platers. 

(57) Yedey went; uawthery neither; mede^ temper; mettSy meat; 
eiU; etkt hei enylhiftf that U not gooA\ /m. lose: 

/Am, ihete ; /^hxmkyt^ makes soffy. (5®) suspicion: 

rx/e. r»n*ack J /<»//, fetched. {») Cey/t. luck ; rw//, feint ; wv'i 
dwelling: /er the for the nonce ‘you come to scire yonr 

chance of robbing us.' («o) AV^r^, approach : /Aer, there 
fared: />xyr, lies; rrrd>/4 cradle. <6i) S/ylfye, deMiojreet t Bet 
hskUert, Bui hang it I e/sA, lender \ feme/taterw, empty plaies. 
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(64) 

Znd Shtp, Mak, frcynd>*s wiJl we be, flbr we are all oone. 
Mak. We \ now 1 hald for me, for mcn<ly$ getl 1 none. 
Fare well all thre I all glad were ye gone ! 

[ Tht sfupfurds /fovf, 
yd Sfup. Fare wonlys may ther be, boi luf is iher none 
This yere. 

I// Shtp, Gaf ye the chyld any thyog ? 
zttd Shep, 1 trow not oone farthy'ng. 
yd Shep, Fast agane will I flyng \ 

Abyde ye roe there, \,C0€S back to itu house. 

(65) 

Mak, take it to no grefe if I com to ihi bame. 

Mak. Nay, thou dos roe greatt reprefe, and fowll has 
thou fame, 

yd Shep, The child will it not grefe, that lytyll day* 
stame. 

Mak, with youre leyfe, lei me gyf youre bame 
Dot sex pence, 

Mak. Nay, do way : he slepys, 

Znd Shep, Me thyiik he pepys, 

Mak. When he wakyns, he vvepys, 

I pray you go hence. 

[ The other shepherdj come batk, 

m 

yd Shep. Gyf me Icfc hym to kys and 1)^1 up the 
clowtt. [Seeing the sheep. 

What the dewill is this? be has a long snowte, 

\st Shep, ile is merkyd ani)3. We wate ill abowte. 
znJ Shep. Ill spon weft, i-wys, ay commys foull owte. 
Ay, sol 

He is iyke to oure shepe ! 
yd Shep. How, Gyb ! may I pepe? 
lit Shep. I trow, kynde will crepe 
Where it may not go. 

(67) 

2nd Shep. This was a qwantt gawde and a far cast. 

It was a hec frawde. 

yd Shep, Yee, syrs, wast* 

Lett bren this bawde and bynd hir fast* 

A faU skawde, hang at the last ; 

So shall thou. 

Wyll yc se how (hay swedyll 
His foure feytt in the medyll ? 

Sagh I never in a credyll 
A homyd lad or now. 

( 68 ) 

Mak. Peasse byd 1 1 what I Iclt be youre fare t 
I am be that hym gatt, and yond woman hym bare* 
tst Shep. What dewill shall he halt ? Mak ? lo, God I 
Makys ayre ! 

znd Shep. Lett be all that* Now God gyf hym care, 1 sagh. 
CUi, A pretty child is he 
As syttyi on a woman's kne ; 

A dyllydowne, perde, 

To gar a man laghe. 

(^) opHet all agreed; kMd^ hold of; memdff, amends; 
lave; fyng* hasten. <65) Repreftt reproof: /ouUhne 

then /artu^ 111 have you behaved: stame, star: do toar/, cease, 
(6d) CUntte, cloth : lit span «</? . , . rwfe. Bad spioniDg makes 
had cloth (a proverb): How, Gfh • . . /v/k*, ThU line is assigned 
la the IfS, to the 3rd Shepherd, who already seen the sheep ; 
kfnde wtU erepe, Kauire shows Itself somebow (another proverb). 
(67) QwoMtt gawde, dainty trick: /or cast, (mt throw, good try*; 
hee, high: was/, It was; brm, bum; tkawde, icold : ewedytt, 
twaddle. ( 61 ) Pare, fuss; hatt, be called : agre, heir; $egk, say; 
dytfydowne, pet : gar, make* 
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(69) 

yd Shep. 1 know hym by the cere markc, that is a 
good tokyn. 

Mak. 1 tell you, sjts, hark ! hys noyse was brok)n. 
Sylhen told me a clerk, that he was for^pokyn. 

\st Shep. This is a fals wark ; I wold fayn l>c wrok)7i ; 
Gelt \vep)"n. 

GUI. He was iakyn with an clfc, 

I saw it m\*scir ; 

When the clok stroke twclf 
Was he forshap)*n. 

( 70 ) 

znd Shep. Yc two ar well feft, sam in a stcdc. 
yd Shep. S^-n thay mantcyn thare ihcft. Id do lhaym 
to dcdc. 

Mak. If I irespas eft, g>Td of my beetle. 

Wiih you will I be left. 

\st Shep. b)TS, do my reede. 

For this Irespas, 

Wc tvill nawlher ban nc Dyte, 

Fyght nor chjtc. 

Hot have done as lyte, 

And cast hym in ainv.n& [ They toss .\fak in a sheet, 

(7t) 

Lord \ what 1 am sore, in po>'nl for to br)*st I 
In faylh I may no more. Therfor wyll I r>si, 

znd Shep. As a shepe of %cvyn skore he weyd in my fj'sL 
For to slcpe ay whore me thynk that 1 lyst. 

yd Shep. Now I pray you, 

Lyg dowiie on this grcnc. 

1 st Shep. On these thefys )it I roene. 
yd Shep. Whcfto shuld yc tcnc ? 

Do as I say you. 

[ein Anget sings * Gtoria in exeelsxs; * a/tenoards 

let him say. 

(72) 

Angelus. R>*se, hyrd*men heynd ! for now is he borne 
That shall take fro the fe>'nd th.il Adam had lome ; 

That warloo to sheynd, this nyght is he borne, 

God is made youre freynd, now at this mome. 

He t>ehest>’s, 

At Bedlcm go sc, 

Ther lyg>'s that fre 
In a cryb full poorely, 

Bdwyx (wo best)'s. 

(73) 

\st Shep. This was a qwant slevyn that ever yit I hard. 
It is a mervell to nevyn, thus to be skard. 

Zfsd Shep. Of Code's son of hevyn he spak upward. 

All the wod on a levyn me thoght that he gard 
Appere. 

yd Shep. Me spake of a bamc 
In Bedlem 1 you warne. 

1 st Shep, That betokyns yond starne. 

Let us seke h>*m there. 

(69) Soyse, tiOM: /ers tokyn, bewitched; wrtkyn, avenged; 
wepyH, weapons : /ortha/yn, traniformed. <70) Ps/t, endowed : 
sAfn, together : stede, place : dede, death : </?. again ; gyrtt o/, 
strike off ; Ittith yon . . . left, 1 put myself at your mercy : resile, 
advice ; nowther han nefyte, neither curse nor scold : sAyte, chide ; 
ns tyie, as (tuickly as possible, (yt) What, how; in foyni /sr, 
ready to ; sevyn short, i.e, sevenscore pounds ; ny whors, anywhere ; 
Mene, think : tenr, sorrow ; I}o, text So. (7a) Heynd, gentle ; 
lerne, lost : war too, warlock, wlaard ; sheynd, punish ; bskestys, 
bids: lygyst lies: that /ro, tlut noble child. (73) Qwnnt, dainty; 
sievyn, voice; Hevyn, speak of; sknrd, seared: on a levyn, lit by 
lightning: gard, cau^; stame, star.— Throughout this extract it 
will be noted that the nonbern forma are very marked. 
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I hus, after Giirs trick is exposed, the sheep 
found in the cradle, and Mak dcscr>*edly blanket- 
tossed, the play ends in orthodox fashion with the 
procession of the shepherds to Bethlehem and the 
presentation of their simple gifts to the Holy Child. 
Ihit until the appearance of the Angels there is no 
religious element in it ; it is purely secular comedy, 
a rustic play worked out to its end in a masterly 
fashion. 

As a contrast to the foregoing extract we must, 
in justice to the range of our anonymous dramatist, 
quote the five grim stanzas which he interpolated 
into the York Play of Lazarsis. Fresh from the 
grave, pointing to the marks of arrested but not yet 
effaced rorriiplion, Lazarus preaches a sermon on 
Death, of which medieval poets ever took a morbid 
and horrible view, and which is here depicted with 
grisly power ; 

( 7 ) 

I Ikon in si eh aray with dede thai shall he (light i, j 

And closid coldc in clay, wheder he be kyng or knyght ; 
For all his gannentes gay, that semely were in sight, 

His llcsh shall frclc away, with many a wofull wight, 4 
Then wohilly sich wightys creaium 

Shall gnawtf thivc gay knyghlys \ 

Tharc lunges and thare lightys, 

Tharc baric shall frctc in sender ; 

Thisc masters most of myghtys, 

Thus shall lhai be broght under. 

( 8 ) 

Under the erthe ye shall thus carefully then cowchc ; 

The royfc of youre hall yourc nakyd nose shall towche ; 
Nawihcr great nc small to you will knele nc crowche; 

A shete shall lx* yourc {xill ; sich tod)'s shall be yourc 
nowchc \ toAd«^j«weU 

Todys shall you dcrc, mot«i 

Feyndys will you fere, frighten 

Youre flesh, that fare was here, 

Thus ru fully shall rote ; 

In stede of fare colore 

Sich Ixindys shall b)mdc youre throtc. 

< 9 ) 

Yourc rud that was so red, youre lyre the lylly lyke, 5, 6 
Then shall l>c w.in os led and sl>mke as dog in dyke ; 
Wormes shall in you bredc, os bees dos in the byke; hive 
And CCS out of yourc hede thus-gntc shall paddok>^ 
pyke i in ihii way— loads pick 

To pike you ar presto ready 

Many uncomly l>cest ; 

Thus thai shall make a feste 

Of yourc flesh and of yourc blode* 

For you then sorosvs leste 

'fhe moste has of youre goodc, 7 

(lO) 

Youre goodys ye shall forsake, if ye bo never so lothe. 
And nothing with you take bot sich a wyndyng clothe ; 
Youre wife sorow shall slake ; youre chyider also both 
Unnes yourc mynnyng make, if ye be never so wrothe ; s, 9 
Thai myn you with nothyng remember 

That may be youre helpyng, 

Nawther in mes syngyng, Mass— le. for the dead 


Nc yit with almus dcde ; mlms-giviDg for 


Therfor in youre levyng 

Be wise and take good hede. 


soul 


(lO 

Take hede for you to dele whils ye ar on life ; 

Trust never fre>'ndys frcle nawtherc childc nc wife ; frail 

For secturesar not Iclc ; ihcifor youre good will stryfe ; 10, it 
To by yourc saules hcle there may no man thaym 
shrife. prescribe as a penance 

To shrife no man th.iym may, 

After yourc cndjTig day, 

Yourc saull for to glad ; •oul 

Yourc sectures will swcrc 'nay, 

Ve aght more then ye had.’ 

I Each one. * Dealh. • He eaten. 4 Weight. • and « and 
iyrt, the tanned and unianned skin. ^ Your higher good then 
$hall be that your sorrows are ai their least— Le. eaisleneo 
shsll be all pain. » Scantily. • Keniembra»ce. Executors, 

n Loyal. 

The interpolation in the play of the L(^tt Judg- 
uunt is much longer than this, extending to some 
three hundred lines of broad satire, which ranges 
from the crimes of the perjurer and oppressor to 
the follies of the women, whose headgear makes 
them look ‘homed like a cow/ and of those who 
pad their shoulders with moss and flock. Had 
domysday oght land,’ say the devils, ‘we must 
have biggid hell more [built hcU larger], the 
world is so warid [cursed] ’ : 

Cure porter at hell yate 
Is haldyn so stralc, 

Up crly and downe tale, 

He r)*slys never. 

The author of these plays and interpolations in* 
iroduccs, along with English proverbs and some 
allusions to popular stories, a few tags in Latin, and 
may have been in minor orders ; but his interests 
and his turn of thought were certainly secular, and 
had he lived at a time when the secular drama had 
won a recognised place he must have left no mean 
mark on English literature. As it was, he carried 
the principle of humorous and satirical relief to 
the farthest point which the essentially religious 
character of the miracle-plays could admit, and no 
further development was possible. 

The popularity of these miracle-plays was enor- 
mous and of long duration ; but whether from the 
love of novelty or from the wish to apply the same 
methods to other branches of Christian teaching, a 
rival to them came into existence as early as the 
lime of WycUf, who, in urging the lawfulness of 
having the Bible in English, reminds his readers 
how ‘herfore freris han taught in Englond the 
Paternoster in Englissch tungc as men seyen in 
the playc of York* (^Dt Officio Pastoraliy Cap. 15)- 
This York Play of the Lord’s Prayer {^Ludus 
Oracioms Domini) was performed under the 
auspices of a special guild of the same name, 
which numbered in 1399 over a hundred members, 
and lasted till it was suppressed by Henry VI I L 
The play itself had an even longer life, for it was 
performed in 1558, and once again in iS 7 ^f io 
which last year Archbishop Grindal confiscated 
the manuscript under pretext of examining into 
the purity of its doctrine. A ‘ Creed Play,’ which 
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must have been much of the same nature, was 
performed at York once in ten years in the fifteenth 
centur)-, and its revival in 1568 was only prevented 
by the adverse opinion, not of the Archbishop, but 
of the Dean. In the ‘Creed Flay’ there may have 
been a mixture of historj* and allegor>- ; in that of 
the Lord’s Prayer the personages must have been 
mainly allegorical, personifications of virtues and 
vices ; and this is the essential characteristic of the 
Morality Plays, of which the earliest extant speci- 
mens belong to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
These, from having at one time belonged to a Nlr 
Cox Macro, are sometimes alluded to as the ‘ Macro 
Moralities.’ They arc three in number, and are 
respectively known as The Casteil 0/ Perseverance ; 
Mtmi, Will, and Vnderslanding (also called ‘A 
Morality of the Wisdom that is Christ ’) ; and Man- 
kind. None of them is of high literary merit, a 
love of alliteration leading the authors into the 
frequent use of tags (‘by fen and flood,’ ‘by street 
and sty,’ ‘ by street and strond,’ ‘ by down and 
ditch,' &c.) ; while the interest of the play is purely 
didactic, with hardly any relieving touch of huma- 
nity or humour. Yet the most laboured portrayal 
of the struggle of the powers of Good and Evil for 
man’s soul can never be wholly lacking in tragic 
interest, and the Caslell 0/ Persrverance, though 
spun out to some 3500 lines, is not unreadable. 
The unique manuscript gives a rough drawing of a 
suge castle, with a moat, and five ‘ scaffolds ’ round 
it, to be occupied by the World, the Flesh, and 
the Devil (Mundus, Caro, BcHal), Covetyse (Covet- 
ousness) and Deus. The play begins with a con- 
ference of the powers of ill, and then Humanum 
Genus (Mankind) comes forth as a new-born child 
to lament his lot. His Good and Bad Angels come 
to his side, and he follows the Bad, who brings 
him under the |>owcr of the World. Pleasure, 
Folly, and Backbiting, Belial and the Flesh, and 
all the seven sins, become his companions ; but 
his Good Angel brings Confession, Shrift, and Peni- 
tence to his rescue, and he is lodged in the Castle 
of Perseverance. A battle ensues between the 
-Sins and the Virtues, and the latter arc for the 
time victorious ; but Avaritia or Covetyse makes a 
fresh conquest of Mankind, and, amid his prayers 
to Misericordia (Mercy) and the gibes of the 
devils, his soul takes flight, to become the subject 
of a contention in heaven between Mercy, Justice, 
Troth, and Peace, in which, with an appeal to 
Christ’s Passion, Mercy gains her cause. A fair 
Idea of the dialogue by which the plot is carried 
out may be gained from the scene of the first 
triumph of Malus Angelus and the defeat of 
Bonus, as his opponent hurries off Humanum 
Genus to the court of Mundus. The quotation is 
t^cn from the writcr^s extract from the play in 
his Efigtish MiracU-PlaySy Moralitus^ <tptd Initr- 
dudej (8ih cd. igij ) : 

Eumanum Ctnut, Whom to folwe wetyn I ne may x t 
I Monde in stodye and gynne to rave, begin 

I wolde be ryebe in gret aray, 


And fayii I woKlc my sowlc save. 

As vvAtyr in wyndc 1 wave : 

Tlion woldysl to the wcrld I me tokc, 

And he Moldc that I It forsokc ; 

Xow so God me hclpc, and the holy lx)ke, 
1 not wychc I may have. 


^avc rny'^M 


LnoM n <i 


Maitts Att^eius. Cum on, man ! where of hast thou care? 
Go wc to the Mcrlii, I re<Jc the, blyve : g 

For thcr thou schalt now ryih ucl fare. righj 

In case if you thynke for to ihryvc, 

No lonl schal be the lychc. like ,hee 

Take the werhl to thine cnient, Mak« th« u ortd > our ^tuOy 
And laic thi love be (her on lent ; Ict^bcsu 

With gold and sylvyr an<l ryche rent 
A -none thou schalt l>e r>*che. 


Numnnnni Gntns. Now, syn thou hast l>e-hcty 

n me so, 3 

1 wyl go with the and a say ; 

make trial 

1 nc lette for frende ne fo, 

refrain 

But with the worhl 1 wyl go play, 


Cedes a lyiyj thro we. 

a little while 

In this \Vorl<l is al iny rntM 


To lyvyn in lykyng and in lu>t : 


Have he and I onys cust, 

once kmed 


4 

mad 

live 


W’o schal not j>art, I trowc. 

Bonus AfigAus, A ! nay, man ! for Cristes blod 
Cun> agayn be strctc and style ! 

l*hc wcrid is wyckyd and ful \vo<l, 

And thou schalt lev>7t but a whylc. 

W’hat coveyt)*5l thou to %vynnc ? 

Man, thynkc on th)*!! endynge day, 

W'hannc thou schalt be closyd under clay; 
And if thou thenke of that a ray, 

Cedes thou schalt not synne. 


iMalus An^Aus. Ka, on thi sowle thou schalt th>Tikc al 
be lyme ; all good time 

Cum forth, man, and take non hedc, 

Cum on and thou schalt holdyn hym inne. 5 

Thi Dcsch thou schalt foster and fede 

W ith lody lyvys foile« With the food of dainty living 

With the wcrid thou n)a)*sl l>c bold, 

Tyl thou be sexiy wynlcr hold ; old 

W’anne thi nose waxit cold, wueih 

'l*hanne mayst thou dniwe to goodc. 

J/umanum Genus. I vow to God, and so I may if 

Make mcry a ful grcl ihrowe — while 

I may levyn many a day, 

I am but yonge, as 1 trowe, 

For to do that I schulde. 

Myth I ryde be som|>c and syke, 6 

And be ryche and lord lyke, rich and like a loid 

Cedes, thanne schulde I 1>e (rykt bold 

And a mcry man on molde. on earth 

A/a//is AngAut. Yys, l)e my feyth, thou schalt be a lord, 
And cllys hange me be the bals. by the neck 

But thou mustc be at myn accord ; at my dUpoution 
Other whyle thou mustc be fab Occasionally 

A*monge kytbe and k^mne. 

Now go we fodh swythe a*noD, quickly at onc« 

To the werld us must gon, 

And here the manly evere a^mong, 

Whanne thou comyst out or inne* 
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//un/anum Genus. ) ys, and cllys h.ivc lliou my nccke, 
liut 1 l>o m^nly be downc an<l dyehc ; 7 

Aiul thou I l>c 1 ne rcckc» ihough 

Wilb 50 that I be lord lyclic On condition that 

I folowc the as 1 can. 

Thou 'tchalt be n\y \x>Xc of bale. remedy of harm 

For were I rychc of hoU anti hale of land* and hou« 
Tliannc woldc 1 ^'evc ncvcrc tale never take account 

Of Cio<l ne of 4 'oo<l man. 

Bomts Ani*elus. I weylc and I wr^ nge and make monc, wail 
This man with woo schal \>c p>*lt. buffeted 

I syc sore ami grysly gronc. iigh M>rel>• 

Fo^ hys folyc schal make him spy It. dcstfoyed 

1 not wedcr to gone, know not whither to go 

P//'e uf» 

Mankynde hath forsakyn me I 
Al.rs, m.an, for love of the ! 

J a, for ihU gainyn an<l this gle 
Thou schalt grocehyn and grone. complain 


Only one other pJay remains to be mentioned, 

‘ A goodly interlude of Nature compylcd by 
maystcr Henry Mcdwall,* chaplain to Archbishop 
Morton. Though first printed in the sixteenth 
ccntur>s this play, which is some three thousand 
lines long, probably belongs to its predecessor, and, 
like the CasUll of p€rs€V€rance^ traces the career 
of man from birth to death. Its character and 
drift may be sufficiently gathered from the ‘names 
of the players * given at the end : 

Nature, Man, Kesou, Sensualyte, Innoccncye, Worldly 
afTeceyon, Ucwlyly lust, Wreth, Envy, Sleuth, Glotony, 
Humylyte, Charyte, Abslyncnce, Lylwralytc, Chaslyte, 
Goo<l occupacyon, Shamcfaslnes, Mundus, Facyence, 
Fryde. 

It is a dull play, but by no means ill written, and 
the long opening speech of Nature is relieved by 
the really pretty verse : 


t 1 may not know. 5 Advise ihee, quickly. * Since— promised. 

< By street and »ulc. by imy means. * Keep Good Angel in his 
place. * Might ride by swamp and stream, f If I be not manly by 
down .vnd ditch— i.e. everywhere. 

The p\!xy of J/nafj afiei Ustd^rstasuHng 

is much duller than the CasUtl of P^rsev€ran€fy 
but is diversified by some processions and dumb 
shows which at least gave the spectator some- 
thing to look at. Miinkistdy which is probably 
of rather later date, is a little more dramatic, 
and ‘Tilivillus^ in it is a moderately merry 
devil. Another morality, Mundus et In/asts^ 
though printed by Wynkyn do Wordc in 1522 
as a ‘ proper new interlude of the World and the 
Child,' from its free use of alliteration and the 
ranting speeches of some of the characters, is 
plainly also of the fifteenth century. It traces the 
course of man’s life through infancy, boyhood, 
youth, manhood, and age, and though quite un* 
dramatic and only extant in an obviously corrupt 
text, has a certain rough vigour. Moralities like 
these in their turn influenced the tvriters of single 
miracle -plays, as distinct from the great cycles. 
Thus in the play of St Mary MagdaUfU, along 
with the whole history and legend of the saint, 
introducing scenes from the life of Christ, we find 
Good Angel and Bad Angel, the World and the 
Flesh, among the characters. In the *Croxton' 
play of the Sacramenty again (where the ‘Croxton' 
is probably the Norfolk town of that name), 
although there are no personifications, the sacra- 
mental teaching of the Church is brought within 
the scope of the drama. The subject of the play 
is the mutilation of the consecrated Host by Jews, 
and the miracle by which they arc converted to 
belief in the Eucharist. The hand of one of the 
Jews is withered in consequence of his sacrilege, 
And a quack doctor, called in to heal it, indulges 
in much buffoonery. The play is as dull as it is 
painful, and represents the alliance of religion and 
the drama at its lowest. It should be noted that, 
as in the case of the so-called ‘ Coventry Plays,' 
it was acted by strolling-players, who went from 
one village to another. 


Who taughl I he coli hys watchc-howres to obscn-c, 

And syng of corage wylh shryll throle on hyc? 

Who laughi the |>cl]ycAn her tender hart to carve 
For she noldc suffer her b)Tdys to dye? 

Who taught the nyghtyngall to recordc besyly 
Her strange cnlunys, in sylcncc of the nyght? 

Certes, I, Nature, and none other w>'ght. 

Stephen Uawes. 

The personification of abstract qualilics which is 
so prominent a feature in these early moralities was 
characteristic of fifteenth-century poetry in general. 
In England, besides the morality-plays, it only pro- 
duced one poem of any importance, The Pastimr 
0/ Pleasure of Stephen Hawes. It has been con- 
jectured that Hawes was a native of Suffolk, and 
there are the usual assertions that he had been 
educated at Oxford and also at Cambridge, and 
had studied, or at least travelled, on the Continent. 
Our first certain knowledge of him is from an entry 
in the household books of Henry VII. in 
where he is mentioned as receiving, as one of 
the grooms of the chamber, an allowance of four 
yards of black cloth for the queen’s funeral. On 
loth January 1506 Henry VII. gave him ten shil- 
lings as a reward for ‘ a ballctt,’ and in the course 
of the same year he dedicated to the king his 
Pastime of Pleasure. Three years later this was 
published by Wynkyn dc Worde, who also printed 
in the same year two other poems by Hawes, The 
CoHvercyon of Stoerersy which has no other merit 
than its morality, and A Joyfull Afedytacyon to Atl 
Englandey on the coronation of Henry VI I L Other 
poems by Hawes printed by Wynk>m arc The 
exemple of VertUy in the whiche ye shaft fnde many 
goodly Storys and natural/ dysfu/acyofis between 
four ladyes named Hardynesy Sapience^ Fortunty 
and Nature^ which may have suggested to Bishop 
Bale the title Viriutis exemplum which he bestows 
on Hawes himself, and The Comfort of Lovers. 
Both of these are so rare that little is known of 
them, though from an abstract which has been 
printed of the second, it appears to run on very 
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much the same lines as the Pasiime of PUasure. 
For the 6th Januar>' 1521 there is an cnir>' in 
Henry VIII.’s household accounts of a payment 
to ‘Mr Hawse for his play.’ Two years latcr» on 
the i6ih of Februar)' 1523, the will was proved of a 
Stephen Hawes of Aldborough in Suffolk, who was 
probably the poet, for a reference to him as ‘yongc 
Steven Hawse, whose soule God pardon/ in a book 
published in 1530, shows that he was then dead, 
and had died presumably before he was forty. 

The full title of Hawes’s chief work is Tlu \ 
Passeiyffu 0/ Pleasure^ or ihe History of Grounds 
Afnoure and La Del Pneeiy eon tain i/t^ the knou>- 
ledge of ihe Seven Sciences and the Course of Afan^s 
Life in this Worlds. The ‘Seven Sciences’ arc 
those then usually studied, Grammar, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Arithmetic, Music, Geometry', Astronomy ; 
and Hawes docs not flinch from such a thorough 
treatment of his subject, as we find in these two 
stanzas : 

Madame, quod I, for as mochc as there be 
Light partes of sj>cchc, 1 woul<l knowc ryghl fa)*nc 
What a noun substantive is in hys degre, 

And wherefore it is so called certa>'nc ? 

To whom she answered r>*ght gcntcly aga>'nc, 

Sayeng alway that a nownc subslantyvc 
Might stand w^ihout hcl|)e of an adjcclyve. 

The I-atyn worde whychc that is referred 
Unto a thynge wliych is substancyall, 

For a nowne substantyve is wcl averred, 

And wyih a gender is dechrialJ ; 

So all the cyghl paries in gciierall 
Lalen wordes, annexctl properly 
To every spcche, for to speke formally. 

A man who can write like this may stumble into 
poetry by accident but plainly knows nothing of 
it as an art ; and, indeed, it is rather the accident 
of the dull^ period in which he wrote than any 
merit of his own that gives Hawes a place in 
Jnstories of literature. When ^Graunde Amoure’ 
becomes enamoured of ‘La Bell Puccll’ in the 
Tower of Musik/ the verse certainly improves. 
Music commands her minstrels to play, and bids 
Grand Amour lead his lady to dance ; 

By her propre hande, soft as any sylke, 

With due ohcysauncc I dyd her then take ; 

Her skynne was white as whales bone or rnylke. 

My thought was mvysshed, I might not aslake 
My brennyngc hert. she the fyre dyd make ; 

These daunces Irucly Musyke hath me tought 
To Jule or daunce, but it avaylclh nought. 

For the fyre kyndled, and waxed more and more, 

The dauncynge blewe it, wyth her beaute clcre, 
hert sekened and l>cgan to waxe sore ; 

A mynute vi. houres and vi. houres a yere 
I thought It was, so hevy was my cbere ; 

But yet for to cover my great love aryght, 

The outwarde countenaunce I made glad and light. 

And for fere myne eyes should my hert bewray, 

I tokc my leve and to a temple wente, 

And all alone 1 to my selfe dyd saye : 

what fortune hath me hyther sente, 


To <lcvoy(k* my joyo and ray hcrl torment ; 

No man can tell hov\e great paync it is. 

But yf he wyll fcJe it, as I flo y-\v')'s. 

Alas' O lady, how cniell .nrie thou, 

Of pyteous dolourc for lo buyide a ne>t 
In iny true hen, as ihou dost r>ght nowc ! 

\ et of .all lad yes I imist love the l>o»t ; 

Thy l>eaiitc therto dyd me sure a rest. 

Alas, wylh love, when that it <loth the please, 

Thou raayesl cease my care and my paync sone ease. 

After leaving his l.idy (Jrand Amour pursues his 
studies of Geometry and Astronomy, and then 
Ic.ives the tower of Science for tliai of C hi \ airy. 
He is knighted, prays at the temple of \’cnus, 
vanquishes a giant with seven heads, and a 
‘wonderful monsirc of ibc seven metallcs made 
by cnchaunicmcnt/ At List he is married to La 
Belle Pucellc, and lives with her till he is arrested 
first by Old Age and then by Death, whence comes 
the need for an epitaph : 

O mortal] folkc i you may l>choldc and sc 
Howe I lyc licrc, sometime a myghty knyght ; 

The end of joye and all prosper! tc 

In dcih at l.nM, through his course and myght ; 

After the day there cometh the derke night ; 

For though the day l>c never so longe, 

At last the IkIIcs ringeth to cvcnsongc. 

It has been contended that if Hawes had never 
written anytliing but this last couplet, he would 
have deserved our grateful remembrance. It is 
probable, however, that they are only a peculiarly 
happy proverb dovetailed into his verse. Our 
quotations are taken from the Percy Society’s re- 
print (1843) of Richard Tottel’s edition of 1555. 

See Berdan'i Sarfy Tud^r Ppttry (1990), aod The 9/ 

Pl 4 msurt,t 6 . Meed (E.E.T.S. 1998). 

Skelton. 

By virtue of his longer life, John Skelton is more 
conveniently noticed after Hawes, though lie was 
probably born some fifteen or twenty years before 
him — that is, about 1460 — in the neighbouring 
county of Norfolk. No biographer has bestowed 
on Skelton the epithet ^nrlutis exetuplunty though 
Pope’s ‘beastly Skelton’ singles him out rather 
unfairly for a condemnation which other poets of 
his time, notably John Heywood, equally dcscrt'cd. 
Our earliest reference to him is of a much more 
complimentary character, and comes from the pen 
of no worse a Judge than William Caxton, who in 
1490, in a very interesting preface to his ‘ Encydos’ 
on the happy mean between far-fetched and homely 
words in translation, writes : 

Thcnne I prayc allc theym that shall rede in this l>nyl 
Ireatys to holdc me for excused for the tran$]n()iigc of 
bit. For 1 knowhehe my selfe ignorant of conn>'ngc to 
enprise on me so hie and noble a wcrkc. But I prayc 
Ma>'8ter John Skelton, late cre.-itcd poctc laureate in the 
Unyversite of Oxenforde, to oversee and correct c this 
sayd booke. And to addresse and expowne where as 
shalle be founde faultc to theym that shall requyre it. 
For hym I knowe for sufTycyent lo expowne and Englysslie 
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every dyffyctiltc thal is therin. For he hath late trans- 
latc<J the Epysilvs of Tulle (i.c. Cicero] and the l>okc 
of IHodorus Syculus and diverse other werkes oute of 
Lalvn into Englvsshc, not in rude and oldc langagc, 
but in j>oly>shc<l and ornate terms craftely, as he that 
hath re<l<lc ^’y^pylc, Ovyde, Tullye, and all the other 
noble poelcs and oratours to me unknovven. And also 
he hath redde the nine muses and tindcrslandc ihc)T 
musicalk- scycnces, and to whom of theym cche scyence 
is appropred. I suppose he hath dronken of Elycons 
•well. Then 1 prayc hym an<l suche other to corrccte, 
ad<ic, or mynysshc where as he, or as they, shall fynde 
faultc. &c. 

Skelton's version of Cicero’s Letters has perished ; 
that of Diodorus Siculus rests amony Archbishop 
Parker’s manuscripts at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The degree of poet laureate to which 
Caxton refers had no connection with the royal 
laurcateship, but was an academic honour, a 
medieval Doctorate of Letters, conferred for dis- 
tinction in rhetoric and poetry. In 1493 Skelton 
received the same title from the University of 
Cambridge, and subsequently, it is said, from 
that of Louvain. He had already begun writing 
English poetr>’, mourning in verse in 1483 the 
death of Edward IV., and in 1489 that of Henry- 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland. At the instiga- 
tion of Henry VII.’s mother, the I tdy Margaret, 
he made a new translation (Lydgate had already 
produced one) of Guillaume dc Dcguillcvillc’s 
PiUriuage de la Vie Humaine; but this is now lost. 
Appointed tutor to the young Prince Henry-, he 
composed for him, after the manner of royal tutors, 
a Speculum Prittcipis, or ‘ Prince’s Looking-Glass.’ 
In 1498 he took holy orders; in 1500 Erasmus 
alludes to him as ‘unum Britannicarum litcrarum 
lumen ac dccus and about this time he received 
from Henry VII. a special dress, with the word 
‘Calliope’ embroidered on it in silk and gold. By 
1504 ‘Master John Skelton, laurcal,’ had become 
the parson of Diss in Norfolk, and it is probable 
that he disliked the necessity of residing among 
his parishioners as much as Herrick aftervvards 
disliked his ‘rocky Devonshire.’ One result of 
his return to his native county was the Bake of 
PhylyP Sparowe, written for Jane Scropc, a pupil 
of the Black Nuns at Carrow near Norvvich, as 
a lament for a pet bird killed by a caL As we 
shall see, Alexander Barclay thought fit to cast 
scorn on this poem ; but its absolute freshness, 
its pleasant humour, and the music which runs 
through its short quick lines make it a very notable 
production, though it is certainly much too long. 

Ware the Hauke, in similar short lines, written 
against a ‘pcakish parson’ who followed his hawks 
into Skelton’s churchyard, is another product of 
Norfolk, and so arc the ‘merrie talcs’ of his deal- 
ings with his parishioners and bishop, which Thomas 
Colwell printed in the middle of the century with 
the misleading title, ‘ Made by Master Skelton, poet 
laureat-’ Written by Skelton they certainly were 
not, and some at least of them have plainly only 


been fastened on to his name ; but it is not unfair 
to gather from them that his life was scandalous 
and a discredit to his cloth. A more authentic 
anecdote, embedded in a grave sermon on usury, 
tells us how, when he was referred to as a Latinist 
on a highwayman’s demand to have his conviction 
quashed, because he had been indicted a%/ur (thieO 
instead of latro (robber), Skelton would sec no 
dificrence between the words save that 'Fur sat on 
the bench, while Latro stood at the bar;’ and the 
jest is of a piece with the freedom of speech which 
marks his later poems. In those ‘agenst Gar- 
ncschc’ the virulence is merely humorous, for this 
was a poetic ‘fly-ting’ or bickering, in which Sir 
Christopher Gamcsche was the challenger and 
Skelton the defender. But most of his later poems 
arc satires ; and, piqued, perhaps, at the reception 
accorded to some earlier dedications, he had the 
hardihood to choose Cardinal Wolsey as his chief 
butt. In his Colyn Cloute the attack on the cor- 
ruption of the Church is mainly general, but there 
seem to be some side-hits at Wolsey. In Speke 
Parrot, an obscure poem, probably put together at 
various times, and preserved only in an incomplete 
condition, the satire is more outspoken. In Why 
come ye nat to Court f the Cardinal is virulently 
attacked throughout ; and it is small wonder that 
Skelton, who is said already to have suflfered im- 
prisonment for his satires, was obliged to take 
sanctuary at Westminster with his friend Abbot 
Islip. In sanctuary he died 21st June 1529 (I®** 
than half a year before Wolscy’s disgrace), and 
was buried at St Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Besides the works wc have already named, 
Skelton wrote (probably about 1510) The Bowgt 
of Court, the Court-Bouchc or Court-Rations 
being the name he gives to a ship owned by the 
Lady Favour, and with Dredc, Favcll (Cajolery), 
Suspicion, Disdayne, Ryole, Dyssymulation, Dis- 
ccyte, and Haruy Haficr (Harry Crafty) as its 
passengers, each with a speech as if in a pageant 
The Tunnyng of Elynour Rummynge, in short 
lines, describes the drunken frolics of some women 
at Mrs Rumming’s alehouse near Lcatherhead. 
It is said to have been written for the amusement 
of Henry VIII., whose palace of Nonsuch was not 
far off. In the ‘ryght delectable tratyse upon a 
goodly Garlandc or Chapclet of Laurell, studyously 
dyvysed at Sheryf-hotton Castcll in the foreste of 
Galtrcs’— i.c. at Sheriff-Hullon, the residence of 
the Duke of Norfolk— Skelton celebrates the be- 
stowal on him by some noble ladies of a wreath 
of laurel, and gives a list of his own works. Of 
his poems against the Scots, the earliest, printed by 
Dyce ( 7 Vl^ Poetical Works of fohn Skelton, with 
notes, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 1843), was 
called forth by the battle of Flodden in 1513 ; the 
second. Home the douhty Duke of Albany, tyke 
a cowarde knyght, ran awaye shamfully, with 
an hundred thousande iratlande ScoUes and faint- 
harted Frenchemen, beside the * Water of Twede,’ 
1 refers to the Scottish campaign of 1523. Both are 
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in short lines ; and of that on Flodden an earlier 
and shorter version, printed by Richard P'awkcs, 
was discovered in 1878 in the binding of the French 
romance of Huon di Bordeaux, printed at Paris in 
the year of the battle. It is entitled A Ballade of 
the Seotlysthe Kynge, and ranks as the earliest 
separately printed ballad now extant. Besides his 
poems Skelton also wrote three plays, an Inlerlude 
of Virltu, the Comedy of Aehademiss (both lost), 
and Magnificence, which will be noticed in a later 
section on the Drama (page 152). A fourth play, 
The Nigramansir, ‘ a morall enterlude and a pithic 
written by Maisler Skelton, laureate, and plaid 
before the King and other estatys at Woodstoke 
on Palme Sunday,’ is said by Warton to have been 
read by him in an edition printed by Wynkyn 
de Wordc in 1504. Warton’s statement has been 
received with suspicion, and no trace of such an 
edition can now be found. 

Up to 1500 Skelton was a highly respectable 
person, a royal tutor, bepraised by foreign 
scholars; after 1500 he became a country parson, 
always in trouble with his bishop, a satirist, and 
at last an outlaw, obliged to take sanctuary, though 
with some rich friends who still favoured him. 
His poetical progression was from laboured seven- 
line stanzas to the ‘ragged, tattered, and jagged’ 
metre, in which his abundant flow of words, his 
real feeling for rhythm and music, his humour and 
very considerable learning, his love of beauty, and 
his half-merry, half-savage raillery could all find 
free vent. His fluency often makes him try our 
patience by virtue of these ‘ragged rhymes,’ but he 
is the first poet after Chaucer in the best of whose 
work it is possible to take genuine pleasure. The 
following extracts are taken from Dyce’s edition 
(R. Hughes reproduced Dycc’s text in Poems by 
fohn Skelton, 1924). The first describes the accom- 
plishments of Phylyp Sparowe, slain by Gib the cat : 

It was so prety a foie, 

It wold syt on a stoic, 

And Icmcd after my scole 


Myght catchc the in llieyr pawes, 

And gnawc the in iluyr jawes ! 

The scr|>cntcd of Lybany 
Myghl ilynge the vcnyinously \ 
dragoncs with their longcs 
Might |x>y>oi) thy ly\cr and longes \ 

The inantycors of the inoiitavT^cs i 

Myght fetle lliem on ihy brayncs \ 

Mclanchatc^» that hovinde a 

1 hnt plucked Acteon to the grounde, 

Cave hym hi> mortall wounde, 

Chaunged to a derc, 

The stor)’ doth apperc, 

Was chaunged to an hartc : 

So thou, foule cat that thou arte, 

The scife same houmic 
Myghl the confoundc. 

That his owne )or<l l>oie, bit 

Myghl byte asondre thy throtc ? 

Of Inde the gredy gr)'|>es griffiiu 

Myght lere out all ihy trypes \ 

Of Arca<ly the beares 

Might pluckc awaye ihync cares ! 

The wylde %volfc Lycaon 
Bylc asondre thy backc bone ! 

Of Ethna the brennynge hyll, 

That day and night brenneth slyl, 

Set in thy laylc a blase, 

That all the world may gase 
And wonder ujjon th^, * 

From Occyan the greate se 
Unto the lies of Orchady, 

From Tyin>cry fery 
To the plaync of Sal)*sl>ery ! 

So Irayterously my byrdc to kyll 

Thai never ought thd cvyll wyll 1 owed 

(Lines ?89-393.) 

* A fabutouA monster mentioned by Pliny. « See Ovid, Mtiam. 
ill. eje. 

The following is from the poem on Flodden ; the 
‘ballad of the Scottish King/ its first form, began 
at line 49, ‘ Joly Jemmy/ lic., but with many varia- 
tions : 

Sktlton Laurie against th^ SeatUt» 


For to kepc bis cut, 

With, Phyllyp, kepc your cut 1 , 

It had a velvet cap, 

And wold syt upon my lap. 

And seke after small wormes, 

And somtyme white bred crommes; 

And many tymes and ofte 
Bet wen e my brestea softe 
It wolde lye and rest j 

It was propre and prest. aieiduou* 

fLmcft 115-197.) 

* A phrase of obscure origin, meanina komething like, “ To keep 
we duunce, be coy or reeoved Eng. DUO), 

The bereaved mistress thus curses the murderous 
<ai : 

O cat of carlyihe kynde, ehurluh nature 

The fynde was in thy mynde 6«nd 

Whan thou my byrde untwynde 1 tore to pieeee 
I wold thou haddest ben blynde I 
The leopardes savage, 

The lyons in theyr rage, 


Agaynst the prowde Scottes clattcrynge, 
That never wyll leave theyr Imtlynge : 
Wan they the feldc, and lost theyr kyngc? 
They may well say, fye on that w)'nnynge ? 


Lo, these fonde sottes 
And tratlyngc Scotte^ 
How thei arc blynde 
In theyr owne mynde, 
And wyll not know 
Theyr overthrow 
At Branxton more I 
They arc so stowTe, 

So frantyke mad, 

'fhey say they had 
And wan the felde 
With spere and shelde s 
That is as trew 
As blacke b blew 
And grene b gray. 
What ever they say, 
Jemmy b ded 


And dosed in led, 

That was theyr owne kynge : 
Fy on that >vyi>nynge! 

At Floddon hyllys 
Our bowy's, our byllys, 
Slewc all the floure 
Of theyr honoure. 

Are not these Scoltys 
Folys and sottys, 

Suche boste to make, 

To prate and crake, boAst 
To face, lo bmcc, bng 

All voyde of grace, 

So prowde of hart, 

So overthwart, contrariou* 
So out of frame. 

So voyde of shame, 
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As it is cnrolde, 
Wryllcn and loldc 
Within this c^unyrc? 
Who to rcpa>TC, 
And the rill reed, 
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Shall fyndc indeed 
A mad rekenynge, 
Consyderynge al ihyngc, 
That the Scollis may s)'ngc 
Fy on the wynuyngc ! 

Joly Jemmy, ye scomcful Scot, 

Is it come unto your lot 
A solcmpnc sumner for to l>c? 

If grey I h nought for your <lcgrc 
Our kyngc of Knglandc for to syght, 

Y(>«r sovcm)'nc lonl, our prynce of might t 
Ye for to sende such a citacion, 

It shameth all your noughty nacioii. 

In compaiyson hut kynge Koppyngc 
Unto our prince, annoyiitcd kynge. 

Ye play Hob l^ohbyn of Lowdcaii ; 

Ye shew ryght well what gootl ye can ; 

Ye may be Ionic of Lociian,— 

Chr)st sence you with a frying pan ! — 

Of luHngliorrow ami Saint lonis townc : 

Adieu, syr sumner, cast of yourc crownc I 

(Line* t*^ 4 .) 

1 Babhlinct. * Foolish. * Bnni»lon Moor w** ihe fume by which 
the English called their victory. * Stubborn. • Quayre or quair, a 
book, especially of poetry. • A Rummoiier- Chaucer’* wmpnour— 
wa.* a kind of apparitor, a humble leK^l officer, e<cle*ia»ucal or 
other, who delivered summonve* : Jame* IV. U dUre*pect fully called 
Jemmy and a mmmoner, because of hi* citation or challenge to 
Henry VJII. ^ King (Upping *eem* to have been a character or 
name in nome rhv^ei gJune, or play. * Hob Lobbyn wai obvioudy 
also a personage in a rhyme or game; Lowdean being y^thian. 
• Loermn may be Lochryan ; but Skelton u*ed what he believed to 
be Scotch name* at random. I® Perth wa* called St Johnsioon. 

In these lines from Cofyn Chute wc have 
Skelion’s crilicism of his own verse : 

And if ye stnndc in doute 
Who brought this ryme aboutc^ 

My name is Ccljii Cloute. 

I purpose to shake outc 
All my connyng haffiC, 

Lyke a cicrkcly hngge ; 

For though my ryme be ragged, 

Tatterctl and jagged, 

Rudely rayne beaten. 

Rusty and inothc eaten, 

If yc take well therwith, 

It hath in it some pyth. 

For, as farre as 1 am se, 

It is wrongc with echo degre : 

For the temporalte 
Accuseth the spiritualte ; 

The spirit uall agayne 
Dothe grudge and comployne 
Upon the tcmpomll men : 

Thus cche of other blother 
The lone agayn the tothcr : 

Alas, they make me shoder ! 

For in ht^er moder 
The Churchc is pul in faule ; 

The prelates ben so haul, 

They say, and lokc so hy. 

As though they wolde fly 
Above the sterry sk>*c. 


confined to PhylyP SparoTue^ here are his lines 
‘To maystres Margaret Hussey* : 


blether 
The one 


Her demcnyng 
In every ihyngc, 

Far, far passyngc 
That I can cndyghl, 

Or suffyee to wr)*ghi 
Of mirry Margarcic, 

As mydsomer flowrc, 
Jcniyll as fawcoun 
Or hawke of the towre. 


(Lines 4^4) 


Lastly, to show that the use of his ‘ragged 
rhymes’ for something besides railing was not 


Mirry Margaret, 

As mydsomer flowre, 

Jentill as fawcoun 
Or hawke of the towre ; 

With solace and gladncs, 

Moche mirthc and no madnes 
All good and no badnes, 

So joyously, 

So maydcnly, 

So womanly 

There is another charming poem to a lady in 
Speke Parrot; and it is fair to add that in his 
‘Wofully arrayed’ Skelton showed that he could 
write on one aspect of Christ’s passion with the 
fervour and occasional music of the best miracle- 
plays. [See Berdan’s Early Tudor PoetryJ] 

Barclay. 

Despite attempts to connect him with Devon- 
shire, and the uncertainty of Bishop Bale as to his 
nationality, there can be little doubt that Alexander 
Barclay, the third poet of our trio, was a Scots- 
man. But the whole of his manhood was passed 
in England, and though a Scottish editor claimed 
to have delected Scottish forms in his ^vriting, 
his language is substantially the ordinary literary 
English of his day, and he falls therefore to be 
considered among English authors. Bom about 
1475, he was probably educated, in part at least, at 
Oxford, seems to have travelled in France and 
Italy, took holy orders, and probably about 1500 
was appointed priest in the college of Ottery St 
Mary in Devonshire by its warden. Bishop Cornish, 
to whom, in 1508, he dedicated his Ship of Foohy 
printed by Pynson the following year. He may have 
previously translated from the French Le Chasteau 
de Labour {The Castell 0/ Laboured a dull poem by 
Pierre Gringoire, which Pynson had published 
without his name in 1506. An excellent prose 
translation, The famous eronycle of the warre 
which the romayns had agaynsi Jugurthy usurper 
of the kyngdome of Numidy^ from ‘ the renowmed 
romayn Salust,’ was published by Pynson without 
date. It was made ‘at comaundement of the right 
hyc and mighty prince, Thomas Duke of North- 
folke,’ for whom also Barclay compiled in 1521 an 
Introductory to write and to pronounce French. 
Meanwhile Barclay had left Ottery St Mary, and 
had gone to Ely as a Benedictine monk. While 
at Ely he translated, under the title of the Myrrour 
of Good Manners, the De Quatuor Virtutibus of 
Dominic Mancini, a popular poem of the fifteenth 
century in Latin elegiacs, which Turberville also 
Englished. He also wrote, probably in different 
years, five Eclogues (ed. Whit^ E.E.T.S. (92B), of 
which the first three are imitated from the De 
Miseriis C«riVi/f«OTofiEneasSylvius(Pope Pius I L), 
and a Ufe of St George, from the Latin of Baptista 
Mantuanus. The year 1521, the date assigned to 
the Introductory to write French^ is the latest 
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%viih which Barcla/s literary activity can be con* 
nectcd ; but he is said to have left the Bene- 
dictine Order for the Franciscan^ and he was 
presented in 1546 to livings in Essex and Somer- 
setshire, and in 1553 to that of AH Hallows, 
Lombard Street. In this last year he died at 
Croydon, and was buried in Croydon Church on 
loth June. 

Barcla>'^s A/^rr^ut 0/ Good Monfurs and his 
other minor works are of small importance, but his 
Ship 0/ Fools and his Eclogues lake a high rank 
in the literature of his day. A note to Bynson’s 
edition of the former work informs us that *this 
present Boke named the Shyp of Folys of the 
worldc was translated in the College of Saynl 
Mar>' Oter>' in the countc of Devonshyre out of 
Latcn, Frenche, and Doche [i.e. (Jerman) into 
Englysshe tonge by Alexander Barclay, Preste;* 
and the mention of the three different languages 
throws some light on Barclay’s methods. The 
famous Nixrreuschijl^ of Sebastian Brant, in which 
folly of ever>' kind wns satirised, was printed at 
Basel in J494, translated into Latin verse three 
years later by Jakob Lochcr, and speedily re- 
translated from Latin into French by Pierre 
Riviirc of Poitiers. If Barclay had been trans- 
lating Brant as he translated Sallust, one version 
would have sufficed him ; but a glance at the Latin 
text which he prints in his own edition suffices to 
show that his work is not a translation, hardly 
even a paraphrase, but a poem of very consider- 
able claim to originality, in which the successive 
points of the original are taken up and worked 
out in Barclay’s own way. Here, for example 
(we quote from Pynson's edition of 1509), is the 
description of the first fool of all, the Book-Fool, 
who acts as steersman to the ship : 

1 am the firste folc of all the hole navy, 

To kepe the pompe, the helme and eke the sayle : 

For this is my mynde, this one pleasoure have I, 

Of bokes to have grele plenty and aparayle. 

I take no wysdome by them, nor yet avaylc, 

Nor them perceyve nat, and then I them despyse. 

Thus am 1 a foole and all that sewe that guyse. follow 

That in this shyp the chefe place I governe 
By this wyde sec with folys wanderynge 
The cause is playne and easy to d)'scenie. 

Styll am 1 besy bokes assemblynge, 

For to have plenty it is a plesaunt thynge 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay in honde, 

But what they mene do I nat understonde 

But yet t have them in great reverence 

And honoure, savynge them from fylth and ordure. 

By often brusshynge and moche dylygence, 

Full goodly bounde in pleasaunt coverture 

Of domas, satyn, or els of velvet pure, damask 

I kepe them sure, ferynge lest they sholde be lost. 

For in them is the connyngc wherin 1 me bost. 

But if it fortune that any lemyd men 
Within my house fall to disputacion, 


1 drawe the curly ns to shove nty then, 

That they of my cunnyngc sholde make probacion, 

] kepe nat to fall in aliercacion ; 

And whyle they coinon, my l>oke$ 1 tume and wyndc, 1 
For all is in them, and no th>'n2e in my mynde. 

Tholomeus t)ic rychc causy<i longc agoiic I'tokzny 

Over all the worlde goext l)okcs to lx.' sought. 

Done was his comma unclement anone ; 

These bokes he had and in his sto<ly brought, 

Whiche pa&syd nil erthly treasourc as Uc ihoughu 
But neverthelo he dyd hym nat a ply 
Unto theyr doctryne, but lyvc<l unha|){Kdy. 

So in lyke wyse of l>okys I have store. 

But fewe 1 rede, ami fewer undeisiamic ; 

I folowe nat theyr doctryne, nor theyr lore ; 

It is ynoughe to bere a lx>ke in hande, 

It were to moche to be in suche a bandc booiage 

For to be bounde to loke within the bokc. 

I am content on the fayre coverynge to lokc. 

Why sholde I slody to hurt my wyl iherby, 

Or trouble my mynde with stody excessyve, 

Sythc many ar w hiche stody right bcscly, 

And yet iherby shall they never thry vc ? 

The fniyt of wys<lom can they nat contrys'c ; 

And many to stody so moche arc Inclynde 
That utterly they fall out of theyr m>7)ile. 

I am lyke other clerkes whichc so frowardly them 
gyve. 

That, after they ar onys come unto promocyon, once 
l*hcy g)*vc them to plc^our, theyr stody set asyde, 
Theyr avaryce coverynge w'ith fa)i>ed tlevocion. 

Yet dayly they preche, and have great dery*syon 
Agaynst the rude laymen, and al for covetyse, 

Though theyr owne conscience be blynded with that 
vyce. 

But if 1 durst trouth playnety utter and expresse, 
lliis is the special cause of this inconvcnycnce, 

That greatest foies and fullest of Icwdncs, 

Havynge least wyt and symplcst science, 

Ar fyrst promoted and have greatest reverence. 

For if one can fiatcr and berc a hawke on his f)'st 
He shal be made Pardon of Honyngton or of Clyst. 

t Cummunc. 

The parsons of Honiton and Clyst have nothing 
to do with Brant. They were neighbours of 
Barclay’s in Devonshire, and his introduction of 
them into his SAsp show's the free spirit in which 
he handled his original. 

So again, if wc take the stanzas 'Of newe 
fasshions and disgised garmentes,’ wc shall find 
that some of them have a very English turn ; 

Drawe nere ye couriers and galanU disgised, 

Ye counterfayt caytifs, that ar nat content 
As God hath you made : his warke is despy'sed, 

Ye thynke you more crafty lhan,jGod omnipotent 
Unstable Is your mynde, that shewes by your garment ; 

A foie U knoweo by his toyes and his cote, 

But 1 ^ the>T clothinge nowe may we many note. 
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Apamyk' is :\piyre<l, al sa<lnes is dcoiydo, gravity 

The garmentes ar gone that longc<l to honcstyc^ 

And in newe ^ortes newe foies ar arayetle, 

Dc^pisyngc the costom of goo<) antiquyte. 

Mannys founne is disfigured with every degre. 

As knyght, M|uyer, ycinan, jentihnan, and knavc» 

For al in ibeyr goyngc ungood cly them behave. 

The tyme hath ben nat longc before our dayes 

Whan men with honest ray cou<le holde them sc If con tent i 

Without these di^gised and coiintcrfaylc<l wayes, 

Wherby theyr goo<lcs ar waste<l, lostc, and sj>cnt. 

Socrates with many mo in wysrlom excellent, more 

Bycausc they w*o1dc nought change that cam of nature, 

Let growc they re here without cut tinge or scissurc. 

At that tyme was it rcputc<l to lawde and great honour 
To have longc here, the bccixle <lownc to the brest, 

For so they usetl that were of most valour, 

Slryvynge together who myht be godlyest, goodliest 

Saddest, mostc clcnely, discretcst, and most honest. 

But no we adayes together we contondc and stryve 
Who may l>c gayest, and newest wayes coniryve. 

Fewe kepeth mesure, hut excesse an<l great outrage 
In theyr aparayle. And so therin they procede 
That theyr goodc is spent, theyr londc layde to morgage, 
Or soldo outright : of thryft they take no hede, 
llavingc no pony them to socour at theyr node, 

So whan theyr goodc by suche wastefulnes is lostc. 

They sel agaync theyr clothes for half that they coste. 

A fox furretl jcntclman of the fyrst yere or hede. 

If he be made a bailyf, a clerk c, or a constable, 

And can kepe a paeke or court and rc<lc a dede. 

Than is velvet to his state mete and agrcabic. 

Howbeit he were more mete to here a babyl, bauble 
For his foies ho<lc his lyen so sore doth blyndc, eyes 

That pryde expellcth his lynage from his mynde. 

Yet fymde I another sort almoste as bad as thay, 

As yongc jcntylmcn descended of worthy auncctry, 
Whiche go ful wantonly in dissolute aray, 

Counlerfayt, di^sed, and moche unmancriy, 

Blasinge and garcied, to lowe or els to hye. 

And wyde without mesure, theyr stufTc to wast thusgothc, 
But other some they suffer to dye for lacke of clothe. 

» • •*. • • • 

Than the couriers carelcs that on theyr maystcr wayte, 
Seinge hym his vesture in suche fourme abuse, 

Assayeth suche fassion for them to counterfayte, 

And so to sue pryde contynually they muse, follow 

Than stele they or rubbe they. Forsolh they can nat 
chusc, 

For without londe or labour harde is it to mentayne ; 

But to thynkc on the galows that is a careful payne. 

But be it payne or nat, there many suche ende, 

At Newgate theyr garmentis ar offred to be solde, 

Theyr bodyes to the jevet solemly asceode, gibbet 

Wavynge with the wether whylc theyr necke wyl holde. 
But if I shulde wryte ol the ylles manyfoldc 
That procedeth of this counterfayt abusion 
And mysshapen fassions, I nevere shulde have done. 

t Array. 

Not content with thus anglicising his text, 
Barclay adds to each section an * Envoy’ of his 


own, of which the character may be guessed from 
two stanzas on the subject of fine clothes : 

But ye proude galaundcs that thus your sclfe disgise. 

Be ye as&hamcd, beholde unto your Prynce, 

Consyder his sadnes, his honestye devyse ; preciAO 

His clothynge expresselh his inwardc prudence, 

Ye se no example of suche inconvenyence 
in his hyghnes, but godly wyt and gravyic 
Ensue hym, and sorowe for your enoimyte. 

Away with this pryde, this statelynes let be, 

Rcdc of the prophetis clothynge or vesture, 

And of Adam firste of your anccsiry'e, 

Of John the Prophete— theyr cloih>Tigc was obscure, 
V^yle and homly ; but nowe what creature Cheap 

Wyll them ensue ? Solhly fewe by theyr wyll, 

Therfore suche folys my na>’>’ shall fulfyll. 

In excerpts the S/t/p of Fools ^ with its side-lights 
on contemporary manners, is by no means an 
unattractive book, but it suffers from its length and 
its unrelieved didacticism. Barclay himself must 
have perceived this, for he ends his poem, not 
without bitterness : 

Holde me cxcusyd, for-why my wyll is godc because 
Men to induce unto vertue and goodnes. 

I wryte no jest nc talc of Robyn Mode, 

Nor sawc no sparclcs nc sede of vyciousnes. 

Wyse men love vertue, wyldc people wantones. 

It longeth nat to my scyence nor cunn>7ige 
For Phylyp the Sparowe the Dirigs to synge. 

To his credit, Skelton took this gibe good- 
humouredly ; and he could afford to do so, for his 
Phylyp Sparowt has much the more real life in it. 
Nevertheless the Skip of Fools is a notable book, 
and dcsen’cd the reputation which it enjoyed, and 
of which the shadow has lasted to our own day. 

To have introduced, in his Ecloguss^ the pastoral 
into English poetry is also a notable point to 
Barclay’s credit. Pastoral poetry was subsequently 
worked to death, and is now held in but low 
esteem. Nevertheless the *Prologe’ to Barclay’s 
• fyflc Eglog ’ Of Ihe Cytezon a$id UplonHysh- 
than — here quoted from the Percy Society’s re- 
print (1847) of an undated edition by Wynkyn 
de Wordc — will show the novelty of the note 
which it brought into the English poetry of his 
day : 

In coldc January, whan r>TC is comfortable, 

And (hat the feldes be nere intollerabte, 

Whan shepe and pastoures levcth fclde and fotde, t 
And drawe to cotes for to eschewe the colde ; 

What tyme the verdure of grounde, and every tre, 

By frost and stormes is pryvate of beautc, deprived of 
And every small byrde thynketh the wynter longc, 
Whiche well apereth by ceasynge of thejT song \ — 

At this same season two berdes fresshe of age, herdsmen 
At tyme apoynted, met bothe in one cotage. 

The fynt h>ght Faustus, the seconde Amyntas. » 

Harde was to know whiche better husband was $ 3 

For eche of them bothe set more by pleasour 
Than by habundaunce of ryches or tresour. 

Amyntas was formalle, and propre in his gere, 

A man on his eloke shoulde not ospyed a here, hair 
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Nor of his clothyngc one wn-nclc stode a-wrje ; 

In London he lemeti to go so manerly. 

Hygh on his bonet stacke a fayrc broche of tynne, 

Ills pufsys lynynge was symple, poorc, and thynne; 

But a lordes stomake and a beggers poucho 

FuH yll accordcth, suche was ibis comely slouche. 

In the lowne and cytc so longe getied had he ^ 

That fromc tliens he hctldc for del and |>ovcrte. 

No wafrcr, lavcmc, halchous^ or taverner, 5 

To h)^ was there hyddc, whylc he was hosteler. 

Fyrst was he hosteler, and than a wafrer, 

Than a costermonger, and last a taverner. 

Aboutc all Ixmdon there >vas no propre prym 6 

But long t>7iie had ben famylyer with hym ; 

But whan coyne fayled no favour more hadde he, 
Wherfore he was gladde out of the townc to f)e. 

But shepeherde Faustus was yet more fortunate, 

For alwayc was he content M'ith his estate, 

Yet noth^Tige he hadde to conforte hym in age 
Save a melche cow, and a poore coiage ; 

'Fhe townc he used an<l grete pleasure hadde 
To se the cylc oftdymc w'hyle he was ]a<lde ; 

For mylke and hotter he th)'ther brought to sell, 

But never thought be in cyte for to dwell, 

For well he noted the madde enormyte, 

Envy, fraude, malycc, and suche inyquytc, 

Whichc reygne in cyles ; therfore he lc<)de his lyYc 
Up londe in vyllage, without del>ale and stryfe. j 
Whan these two herdes were thus together met, 
Havynge no charges nor lal)our them to let, 

Theyr shepc were all sure, and closyd in a cote, 
Themselfc layc in lyttre, pleasauntly and hotc ; 

For costly was fyre in hardest of the yerc, 

Whan men have most nede, than every thyng is dcrc ; 
For passynge of tyme, and recreacyon. 

The bothe delyted in communycacyon, lliey 

Namely they pley<l yd of the dy'versy'te argued 

Of rural husbondes, and men of the cyte ; 

Faustus accused and blamed cytezens. 

To them imputyngc grete fautes, ciymc, and synnes. 
Amyntas blamed the nirall men agayme, 

And eche of them bothe his quareyl dyde maynteyne. 
All wrothe dyspysed, all malyce and yll wyll 
Clene layde a« parte, eche dyde rehersc his skyll ; 8 

But fyrste Amyntas thus for to speke began, 

A$ he whichc counted hymsclfe the better mam 

^ Shepherd*. 8 Was odled. 8 Husbandman. * Displayed himself. 
^Scllcrof fancy biscuits. * Dainty girt 7 |n the country. 8 Argument 

This is but poor work compared with the best 
verse in the same vein of Barclay’s fellow-coun- 
trymen, but it added a fresh element to English 
poetry, and for this Barclay deserves his share of 
honour. [See Berdan’s Early 7'udor Po€/ryS\ 

Of the three poets whose work wc have been 
reviewing, Stephen Hawes attained only a me«igre 
popularity in his own century ; the poems of Skelton 
and Barclay, on the other hand, were frequently 
reprinted. With the exception of Skelton’s short- 
line poems, (he Skeltonical verse to which he has 


given his name, the works of all three arc tu>\s rea<l 
only by literary antiquaries ; and scver.il of tho^v of 
Hawes and Barclay have only recently l>econ»e ac- 
cessible even to these, in modern editions. Despite 
snatches of music in Skelton, which invite a kinder 
verdict, the importance of all three poets is indeed 
mainly historical. But although their own works can 
hardly be said to live, they brought fresh life into 
English poelr>% introducing new subjects and new 
ideas, and, in the case of Skelton, some metrical 
enrichment. Moreover, they made an experiment, 
which had to be made, though it was fore(lo()me<l 
to failure. Partly from the practice of translation, 
partly from the increased reading of foreign lan- 
guages, especially classical Latin, new' words were 
pouring into the English language, and the poetical 
value of these ‘inkhorn terms* had to be tested 
by use. If we look down a page of the stanzas of 
any of these poets, the eye is struck at once w ith 
the length of the words with which the lines end. 
If a reckoning were made, it would probably be 
found (hat of the rhyme- words in these stanzas 
quite fifty per cent, are of Latin origin. ‘ I am 
but a yong mayd,* Miss Scrope is made to remark 
in Phylyp Spar owe : 

I am hut a yong mayO, 

Anti cannot in effect 
My style as yei direct 
With Knglysh worths elect. 

Our naturall long is niclc. 

And hartl to l>e enneude freshly painied 

With pullysshcd termes lusty. polUhed 

But it was precisely this ‘ennewing’ by means of 
^wordis elect ’and ^pullysshed tcrmcs’that Hawes, 
Skelton, and Barclay aimed at in their serious 
poctr)'. 

Chaucer, that famous clerko, 

Ills termes were not darkc. 

But plesaunt, easy and playne ; 

No w'ordc he wTote in vayiie, 

sang Skelton ; but he goes on to explain that 
Lydgate wrote ‘after an hyer rate' — that is, he 
used Latinisms instead of homely English or 
words which, if they had come from the French, 
had yet been made pliable by use in ordinar>* talk. 
Words like these, it was thought, w ere good enough 
for humorous poetry, but elegance %vas only to be 
attained by the use of a much more learned and 
‘ curious ' vocabulary'. The court poets, the writers 
of interludes, the poetical preface-writers like 
Robert Copland, all aimed at this high-sounding 
phraseology, and in proportion to the amount of 
it which they introduced succeeded in making 
their works unreadable. It was fortunate that the 
experiment w'as not made at a time when there 
was finer poetic material to be spoilt. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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Renaissance and Reformation* 


When Chaucer was drawing from the new wells 
of Italian literature, the great movement was in 
progress N'hkh was ere long to transform not 
merely literatures hut social and religious ideals 
throughout Europe. I'hc Renaissance of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was rather a 
revolt than a rebirth — a revolt against medieval 
dogma, against ecclesiastical tradition, against all 
that fettered the frcc-play of intellectual interests 
and iin|)tjlscs ; against prejudice, routine, and 
stupidity, as well as against some better things. 
Passionate determination to know and enjoy to 
the full all the treasures of the classical tongues 
was accompanied by an outburst of new literary 
effort, so that pedantry was overborne by origi- 
nality. As reverence for the Holy Roman Empire 
and its rival the Pa|>acy declined, as feudalism 
yielded to the demand for liberty, the spirit of 
nationality developed, the national languages were 
cherished and cultivated. If in the East the Turk 
increased his power at the expense of Christendom, 
yet the fall of Constantinople stocked Italian towns 
with accomplished Greek scholars and invaluable 
Greek manuscripts ; and in the West the Saracens 
were driven out of Spain. The Cape was rounded, 
America discovered ; Copernicus prepared the way 
for Galileo ; l>ook$ were printed ; and philosophy^ 
science, and art were vivified. The Middle Ages 
were past, and the old world had become new. 

The Humanism of France was not as that of 
Italy, and in Germany, in the Low Countries, and 
in England the Revival of Letters ran a different 
course. In Italy the Renaissance paganised re- 
ligion, dulled moral insight, and tolerated if it did 
not create a new type of princely <ind oligarchic 
tyranny. In P' ranee the religious outcome was 
chcckctl by reaction and systematic repression. 
In Germany, the Low Countries, and England 
the love of learning was closely associated with 
religious earnestness and an eager desire for 
reforms in Church and State, in education, national 
economy, and human life. Uiblical studies were 
fostered ; and the outcome was the New Learning 
and the Reformation — though in all countries there 
were earnest reformers who held with Erasmus 
and More rather than with Luther or Calvin, and 
in the Reformation saw the triumph of narrower 
over more truly liberal ideals. 

England was later than the great Continental 
countries to be drawn fully into the current of 
the Renaissance, and the forces which made for 
secular culture were swiftly followed by those 
which heralded the religious revolt. It is diffi- 
cult to say how far LoUardy remained a living 
power ; some of the roots of the new movement 
were certainly of native growth. €rocyii 

(c. 1446-1519) and Tboman Liaacre (1460-1524) 
brought literary humanism back with them from 


Italy, and by the end of the fifteenth century had 
established the study of Greek at Oxford. Cam- 
bridge followed a little later, and Erasmus, the 
friend of More and Colet, lectured there for a short 
time. M ilifnm LilU^ (c. 1468-1522) taught Greek in 
London early in the sixteenth century as he had 
learnt it in Italy from Constantinopolitan refugees. 
But JobD Colei (1467-1519), who also went to 
meet the new light in Italy, was more drawn to 
Savonarola than to Pico and Ficino, to the Bible 
more than even to Plato and the Pseudo-Dionysius ; 
and on his return gave at Oxford the famous lec- 
tures on St Paul and his Epistles which departed 
utterly from the traditional verbal and allegorical 
exegesis. At London as Dean of St Paul’s he 
continued to preach, in English as well as in Latin, 
on the Gospel stor>', the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Though doubts of his orthodoxy were 
raised, and though he demanded many and sweep- 
ing reforms, he, like his friend More, was in no 
wise disposed to break with the historical Church, 
and he died before the crisis came. Hir tiiooim 
.nore was the most conspicuous representative of 
the movement founded by Linacre and directed 
by Colet. .itebnoi* though he cautiously took 
sides with the governing powers, had more in 
common with Erasmus than either with Colet or 
with Luther. 

From 1517 the eyes of all Europe were fixed on 
the great world-drama being enacted in Germany, 
where the audacity of the Augustinian monk Luther 
had renewed in another shape the old-established 
hostility between Pope and Emperor, between 
Church officialism and national and personal in- 
dependence, between Latin and Teutonic Europe. 
As the opposition became more direct and the 
breach widened, Wittenberg became for a time 
the centre of European interests. English and Scot- 
tish students pilgrimaged thither ; and Lutheran 
books, in Latin, French, German, and English, 
were imported into Britain. The bishops im- 
pounded these heretical works, printed or written^ 
and More supported Wolsey in trying to keep 
them out, Tyndale's Testament amongst the rest; 
Cambridge first and then Oxford were infected 
by Lutheranism ; the king, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Bishop Fisher wrote against Luther and his 
sect in \ain ; and heresy asserted itself more and 
more. 

What the course of the Reformation in England 
might have been but for the masterful and erratic 
personality of Henry VIII. and the political cur- 
rents and accidents of the time it is idle to con- 
jecture ; nor can its history be traced here. By 
1532 the breach with Rome was complete, and the 
best English energies were largely absorbed in the 
religious and political controversies and struggles 
of the time. The culmination of the Renaissance 
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movement in England fell well within the sixteenth 
century— into the spacious and glorious times of 
Queen Elizabeth, when— though not without dis- 
sentients— the nation had as a whole thoroughly 
made up its mind. 

Hence it is well to reckon the Newer Eng- 
lish Literature from the marxcllous outburst in 
Elizabeth’s reign ; though here, as elsewhere, it 
is impossible to draw sharp dividing-lines across 
the intellectual history of a nation. The Newer 
English is sometimes held to begin with the six- 
teenth ccntur>' : some books dating from the close 
of the fifteenth century arc clearly more modern 
than others written well on in the next, survivals 
in temper and style from the older world. His 
epoch-marking (if not epoch-making) miscellany 
was issued in 1557 by the printer Tottel, who was 
still publishing industriously after masterpieces by 
Spenser and Sidney, by Peele and Greene, had 
seen the light. Ascham sent ToxophUus to the 
press under Henr>' VIII., and had not quite 
finished the SchoUmasUr at his own death in 
1568. Though there is no magic in the figures 
•558, yet it is on the whole remarkable how many 
of the writers who shed its peculiar glory on 
Elizabeth’s reign began their distinctive work after 
and not l>eforc her accession. And so it is best 
to group the writers in the following sub-section, 
transition authors all of them, at the end of the 
old rather than at the beginning of the new. 

Sir Thomas .More, Lord Chancellor under 

Henry VIII., has had the honour of being reckoned 

the first writer of classical English prosc-a prose 

not merely modern in contrast with that of his pro- 

dccessors, but simple, direct, nervous, rhythmical, 

natural, and entertaining. Bom in London, ytli 

pb^ry 1478, More was a son of a justice of the 

k 'ij ® *^1® housc- 

hold of Archbishop Morton, by whom he was sent 

to Oxford, and so was drawn to the New Learning 
then being forwarded by Crocyn and Linacre. 
Having completed his legal studies at New Inn 
and Lincoln’s Inn, and seen much of Colet and 
Illy, he was for three years reader in Fumival’s 
nn, and spent the four years l499'i5o3 in the 
Charterhouse in ‘devotion and prayer,’ with 
thoughts of becoming a priest. But in 1504 he 
was returned to Parliament, and in 1505 he 
married his first wife. On the accession of 
enry VIII. (1509) a brilliant prospect was opened 
JJ.ore, though he had no natural inclination 
r public life. Introduced to the king through 
wolsey, he became undcr-sherifiTof London (i5to). 
Master of Requests (1514), Treasurer of the Ex- 
equer (1521), and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
f”®^***' ^*525). He was Speaker of the House 
* Commons, and was sent on missions to Francis I. 

Charles V. On the fall of Wolsey in 1529, 

I his own strongest wish, was appointed 

r Chancellor. In the discharge of his office he 
splayed a primitive virtue and simplicity. The 
e stain on his character as judge is the harshness 


of his sentences for religious opinions ; he w.,b un- 
questionably guilty of great seventies in imii\i<lual 
instances. Foxe treats him as a blinded p.ipist 
and cruel persecutor. Even Kroude, panegyrist of 
Er.asmus, calls .More ‘a merciless bigot.’ He no 
doubt was conscientiously of opinion that it was 
better that heretics should die than that thev should 
cqntinue in heresy. Like many of his friends, he 
would have welcomed a more reasonable theology 
and desired reform in the manners of the clergy, 
but never dreamt of defying the Church nr dis- 
puting its dogmas. He saw with grave dis- 
approval the successive steps which lc<l Henry 
to the final schism from Rome, and in 1532 
he resigned the Chancellorship. In April 1534, 
for declining the oath of adherence, which he 
thougdu would impugn the papal supremacy and 
sanction the royal divorce, he was sent to the 
Tower, and after a harsh imprisonment of oxer a 
twelvemonth, cheerfully met his fate by beheading 
on Tower Hill, 7th July 1535. From the writings 
of his friend, Erasmus, wc realise all his virtues 
and all his attractions, but gather also that he 
was a charming friend rather than a command- 
ing personality. His family life was singularly 
beautiful. In 1935 he was canonised by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

In 1510 More published a Life of Rico of Miran- 
dola, from the Latin. His (incomplete) History oj 
Richard ///. (written c. 1513) has been called the 
first book in classical English prose ; it is some- 
times said to have been based on a Latin work by 
Archbishop Morton, not extant. More’s greatest 
work is the sociologrical and satirical romance, 
W’ritten in Latin, the Utopia, which, describing an 
imaginary model country and people, added to the 
English language a term for any very' ‘advanced’ 
scheme of national improvement. First printed at 
Louvain in 1516, it was received with enthusiasm 
by Tunslall, Erasmus, and the educated public ; 
a second edition appeared in 1517. It was then 
revised by More, and sent, through Erasmus, to 
Frobenius at Basel to print (1518). 

The plan of Utopia was no doubt suggested by 
the Atlantis described by Plato, and has something 
in common with Plato’s Republic and Augustine’s 
City 0/ God. More works out a system of social 
arrangements whereby the happiness of the people 
might be secured to the utmost, idealising beyond 
what he really conceived to be possible to human 
nature ; he expounded a kind of Socialism or Com- 
munism he explicitly disowned. One very im- 
portant design of his imagined state was to exhibit 
a startling contrast to existing conditions in Eng- 
land and clsexvhcre, and so bring home to his 
contemporaries a serious satire on the avarice of 
the rich and the gross lives of the people. In his 
imaginary island all arc contented with the ncces- 
^ries of life ; all are employed in useful labour ; 
in clothing no man desires aught but durability ; 
and since wants are few and everybody must 
labour, no one need work more than six hours a 
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day. Neither laziness nor avarice finds a place in 
this happy region. Instead of severely punishing 
theft, More would so elevate the morals and im- 
prove the condition of the people as to take away 
il^c temptation to crime. In Utopia war is never 
waged but for some gross injury done to the 
Utopians or to their allies; and the glory* of a 
general is in proportion, not to the number, but to 
the fewness of the enemies whom he slays in gaining 
a victory. Criminals arc punished with slavery, not 
by death, even 
for the greatest 
misdeeds. It is 
one of the oldest 
laws of the Uto- 
pians, that no 
man ought to be 
punished for his 
religion — ‘it be- 
ing a fundamental 
opinion among 
them, that a man 
cannot make him- 
self believe any- 
thing he pleases ; 
nor do they drive 
any to dissemble 
their thoughts by 
threatenings, so 
that men arc not 
tempted to lie 
or disguise their 
opinions among 
them ; which, be- 
ing a sort of fraud, 
is abhorred by the 
Utopians.’ Every 
man may endeav- 
our to convert 
others to his 
views by the force 
of amicable and 
modest argu- 
ment, without 
bitterness against 
those of other opinions ; but whoever adds re- 
proach and violence to persuasion is to be con- 
demned to banishment or slavery. Unhappily 
More did not in practice illustrate the principles 
he had so attractively expounded ; religious zeal, 
his hearty abhorrence of the new theological 
doctrines, and the sense of public responsibility 
having modified his view of what was possible 
and necessary in the interests of the religious 
and moral welfare of the people. 

The Utopia was translated in 1551 by Ralph 
Robinson, a Lincolnshire man, bred at Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, who held a small post in Cecil’s 
service. The following, from Robinson’s trans* 
lation, shows that More as • Utopist regarded 
sheep-farming with as little goodwill as Highland 
Land League reformers : 


Your shepe thM were wont to be so mcke and tame, 
and so snial eaters, now, as I hcare saye, be become so 
great dcuowerers and so wylde, that they eale vp and 
swallow downc the very men themselves. They con- 
sume, dcstroyc, and deuourc whole fieldcs, howscs, and 
cities. For lookc in what |wncs of the realme doth growe 
the fyncst, and therforc dearest well, tbere noblemen and 
gentlemen: yea, and ccrtcyn abboles, holy men no doubt, 
not contenting them sclfcs with the yearely reuenues and 
profylcs, that were wont to grow to ihcyr forefathers 

and predccessours 
of their landes, nor 
l>cynge content that 
liuc in rest and 
pleasure, nothing 
profiling, yea much 
noyingc the weale 
pubU<)ue : leave no 
ground for tillage, 
thei inclose al into 
pastures: the! 
throw <loune 
houses : thei pluckc 
dounc touncs, and 
Icauc nothing 
standyngc, but only 
the churchc to be 
made a shepehow se. 
And as thoughe 
you lostc no small 
quantity of groundc 
by forestes, chases, 
laundes, and 
parkes, those good 
holy men tume all 
dwellingc places, 
an<l all glebeland, 
into desolation and 
wildcmcs. Thcr- 
fore (hat one couc- 
tous an<l vnsatiable 
cormaraunte and 
very plage of his 
natyue contrey may 
compasse aboute 
and inclose many 
thousand aken of 
grounde together within one pale or hedge, the hus- 
(sandmen be thrust owte of their ounc, or els either by 
coucyne and fraude, or by violent oppression, they be put 
besydes it, or by wronges and injuries thei be so wcrietl, 
that they be compelled to sell alt x by one mcanes Iher* 
fore or by other, either by hookc or crooke, they must 
necdcs dcparlc awayc, poor selyc, wretched soulw, men, 
women, husbands, wiues, fathcrlcssc children, widowes, 
wofull mothers, with their yongc babes, and their whole 
houshold, smal in substance and much in numbre, as hus- 
bandrye requireth manye handcs. Awaye thei trudge, I 
say, out of their knowen and accustomed houses, fyndynge 
no place to rcslc in. All their householde stuffe, whiche 
b vcryc Utle woorthe, thoughe it m^ht well abide the 
sale; yet becynge sodainely thrtisle out, they be con* 
strayned to sell it for a thing of nought, . • • They go 
aboute and workc not ; whom no man wyl set a worke, 
though thei neucr so willyngly profre ihemselues therto. 
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For one shepheanJe or heardmon ynoughe (o eate 
vp lhai groun<)e with cittel, to the occupying wherof 
aboutc husband r^’e many hanclcs were requisite. And 
this is also the cause why victualles be now in many 
places dearer. Yea, besides this, the price of vvoolle 
is so rysen, that poor folkes, which were wont to work 
it, and make cloth therof, be no we habic to bye none 
at all. 

CpHfyfu^ covin, colluuon; simple ; dr/arU, remove. 

More’s other Latin works include epigrams, a 
translation of some of Lucian’s dialogues, and pam- 
phlets against the Lutherans. Of his English 
controversial works the most important is the 
Dyaloge against Lutheranism and Tyndale, in five 
books, two defending Catholic practice as to 
images, relics, and pilgrimages ; a third denounc- 
ing Tyndale’s New Testament (as a faulty trans- 
lation with heretical glosses; seepages 130, 131): 
and a fourth attacking Luther heartily. Tyndale 
replied, and the controversy between More and 
Tyndale was a notable event in the English Re- 
formation, each of the protagonists being accepted 
as a fit spokesman for his cause. In Tyndale’s 
reply to More there was a large element of per- 
sonal bitterness, for Tyndale, failing to understand 
More’s attitude, thought him a lime-ser\er, sup- 
pressing his real convictions for professional 
reasons. And More, in his confutations of Tyn- 
dale’s answer, descended to scurrility, believing, as 
he said, Tyndale’s lyicked Mammon to be ‘a ver)* 
treasury and well-spring of wickedness.’ In the 
main More stood for the supreme authority of the 
Church, Tyndale for the right of private judgment. 
The Dyaloge 0/ Comfort against Tribulation dates 
from the time spent in the Tower. 

In the History, Richard III. is thus described : 

Richarde, ihc tliirdc fonne [of Richardc, Duke of 
ork), was in wiite and courage egall with either of 
^i» two brothersl bodye and prowefTe farr vnder them 

I ,!J of >»"‘mes, croke 

backed, his left Ihoulder much higher than bis right, hanl 

lauor^ of vifage, and fuch as is in Aates called warlyc, 

•n rther ntenne otherwife, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
CTuious, and from afore his birth, eucr frowarde. . . . 
None euin apuine was hee in the warre, as to whiche 
nis difpoficion was more metcly then for peace. Sun- 
O'* victories hadde hee, and fommetime ouerthrowes, 
t neuCT in defaulte as for his owne parfone, either 
ot hardinelTe or polytike order, free was hee called 

• fomewhat aboue hys power liberall, 

with Urge giftes hee get him vnftedfafte frendfhippc, 
or whiche hee was fain to pil and fpoyle in other 
places, and get him ftedfaft hatred. Hee was clofe and 
®orete, a deepe dillimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, 
*^^1**^^*^ *****^’ coumpinable where he in- 

r*v n **^**‘*‘ letting to kilTe whomc hee thoughte 
|o kyli : difpitious and cniell, not for cuill will alway, 
but after for ambicion, and either for the furetie or 
**** *^**e. Frende and foo was muche what 
“ ' erent, where his aduantage grew; he fpared no 
^ns deaibe, whofe life withftoodc his puipofe. He 
•^e with hit own handet king Henry the fwt, being 
Pn oner in the Tower, as menne conflantly faye, and 


thnt wilhoiit cominaiinrlcmcnt or knt»vvk<Jg<* of tlu* 
king, whiche woulilc vnfloubtctlly yf he li.nl eiiUn<]t'i 
th.M thinge, hauc apj>oinic<l I hat boocherly office io Jonu* 
olher then his ovenc Ixirnc brochcr. 

warlike; or cofnj.ani'm- 

Able: for ihbftUctu, may be either full of despite r 

pinions. 

The following is an cxlr.ici from the Dyaioi^t^ 
Cofuernynge Heresyes : 

Of al which [herctikes] that cucr fprang in ChriAcs 
church, the very worA vV the moA IwaAlye, Ue lliefe 
Luthemnes, as their opinion^ anti their ie«<Je liuyng 
Aicweih. And let vs ncuer dout but al th.u l>c of that 
fcctc if any feme good as ver>e fewe <lo. yet will they 
in conclufion decline to the like Icwde Huingc, a> their 
mayAcr & their fclowes do, if thei might once (as by 
gods grace they ncuer A)alh frame the people to their 
owtic frantike fantafie. Whiche diAolutc iluinge they Xh: 
driiicn to diffemblc, bccaufc their au<Hencc is not yet 
brought to the point to l>carc, whiche they furcly truA to 
bryng al>out, anti to frame this rcalme after ye faffiion of 
Swychcrlandc or Saxony 6 c fome other partem of Ger- 
manye, where theyr fecic hath already fordone the faiths 
pulled down the churches pollulcti the temples, put out 
and fpoyl«l al good religious folke, Joyned freres an<l 
nunnes together in Icchcrys defpiied all faintes, blaf- 
phemed our bleffctl lady, caA down ChriAcs crofs, 
tbrownc out the blcfTed faemment, rcfufeil all gocnl 
lawes, abhorred all good govemaunce, rel>elled agaymA 
all nileiv, fall to fightc amonge themfelfe, and fo many 
thoufand Aayn that the lande lycth in manye places in 
m.aner deferte and defolate. 

They fare as dyd once an olde fage father foie in Kent 
at fuche tyme as divers men of worfehippe affembled olde 
folke of the countrey to commune and deuyfe al>oute the 
amendemente of Sandewyche hauen. At whyche lyme 
as they beganne fyrAc to cnfcarche by reafon and by the 
reportc of old menne there about what thing had bcnc 
the occofion that fo goo<l on hauen was in fo fewe yeares 
fo fore decayed, and fuche fandes ryfen, and fuche 
lhalowc flattes made ther with, that right fmall vcffcls 
had nowe muche workc to come in at dyuers lydes, where 
great Aiippcs wer wtin fewe ycrcs palTed accu Aomori to 
ryde without difficuUic, and fome laying the fault to 
GoodM'yn fandes, fome to the landes Innerl by dyuers 
owners in the Ifle of tenate ['rhanet] out of ye chancll^ 
in which the fea was wont to compaffe the ifle and br>'ng 
the veffels rounde about it, whofe courfe at the ebl>c was 
wont to fcoure y« hauen tvhiche nowc the Sea excludcrl 
thence, for lack of fuch courfc and fcouring is choked 
up With fande, as they thus alledged, diuers men diuers 
caufes. There Aarte vp one good old father and faid. 
Ye, maAers fay cuery man what he wil, cha marked this 
matter wel as fom other. And by god I wote how it 
waxed nought well ynough. For 1 knewc it good and 
hauc marked, fo chaue, whan it began to waxc worfe. 
And what hath hurt it, good father ? quod the gentlemen. 

By my faith, mayAers, quod he, yonder fame Tentcrdcn 
Aeple, and nothyng els, that by y« mafs cholde twere a 
fair fifti pole. Why hath the Aeple hurt the hauen, good 
father, quod they? Nay byr l^dy, mayAers, quod he, 
yche connot tell you well why, but chote well it hath. 
For by God I knew it a good hauen till that Aeple was 
bylded, and by the mary mafle cha marked it well, it 
neuer throue fioce. And thus wifely fpake thefe holy 
Lutheraoes, which fowyng feifmes and fedydons among 
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chrirtcn people, laye the lolTc thereof to the wiihrtanding 
of the Turke$ inuafioru 

FfiU i.« fool : occupied ; yea ; ych ha, f have ; 

became wofthle.M , ych have, I have ; 

ych v^olde, I would ; y<h4^ 1 ; <h^U, ych woie, I know. 

In liis Suoft^i Booke of Comfort against Tribu^ 
lacion More begins thus a ver>' lively and sarcastic 
version of the ass and the wolf coming to confes* 
sion to the fox : 

My mother hnd (when I was a lyttlc boy) a good olde 
woman that tookc heede to her chyldren, they callc<l her 
mother Mawde. . . . Shoe was wont when ftice fat by the 
fire wyth vs (that >verc children) many childylh talcs. 
Ihtl as Plinius fayth that ther is no boke lightly fo 
baddc but that fome good thing a man may pyke out 
thcrof, fo think I that ther is almoft no talc fo foolyfli, 
but that yet in one matter or other, to fome purpofe it 
may hap to feruc. For 1 remember that among other of 
her fond talcs (lie told vs once, that the Aflc and the 
Wolfe came vpon a lyme to confefsion to the Foxe. 

The following charming letter from More to 
his wife explains itself and illustrates the writer’s 
character : 

Miftres Alyce, in my mod hartywife I recommend me 
to you. And whereas I am enfourmed by my fort Heron 
of the Ioffe of our Karnes and our neighbours also, wt all 
the come that was therin ; albeit (faring gods picafure) it 
is gret pilie of fo much good come lod, yet fith it hath 
liked hyin to fendc vs fuch a chaunce, we mud and are 
hounden, not only to be content, but alfo to be gUd of his 
vifitacion. lie fent vs all that we hauc led \ and fithe he 
hath by fuch a chaunce taken it away againe, his picafure 
be fuirillc<l ! l^t vs neucr grudge therat, but take it in 
good worth, and hartely thank him, os well for adverfite 
as for profperite. And paraduenture we hauc more caufe 
to thank him for our Ioffe than for our winning, for his 
wifedome lietter feeth what is good for vs then we do our* 
felucs. Thcrforc, I pray you be of good chcre, and take 
all the howfold with you to church, and there thanke god^ 
both for that he hath giuen vs, and for that he hath taken 
from vs, and for that he hath led vs ; which if it pleafe 
hym he can encrcafe when he will. And if il pleafe hym 
to Icaue vs yet lefTc, at hys pleafure be it. 

I prayc you to make fome good cnfcarchc what my 
poor ncighlx)un have lode, and bidde them take no 
thought thcrforc ; for if I (hold not Icaue myfelf a sponc, 
there (liall no pore neighbour of mine here no lolTe by 
any chaunce happened in my houfe. I pray you be with 
my children and your houfchold mery in god ; and deuife 
fomewhat wt your Trends what waye wer bed to take, for 
prouifion to be made for come for our houfchold, and for 
fede thys yere comming, if ye thinke it good that we keep 
the ground dill in our hands. And whether ye think it 
good yt we fo diall do or not, yet 1 think it were not bed 
fodenlye thus to Icaue it all vp, and to put away our folk 
of our fanne, till we have fomwhat aduifed vs theron. 
How belt, if we hauc more nowe then ye diall nedc 
and which can get them other maiders, ye may then dif* 
charge vs of them. But I would not that any man were 
fodenly sent away, he wote nere wether. 

At my comming hither, I perceiued none other but 
that I fhold lary dill wt y« kinges grace. But now I fhall 
(I think) becaufe of this chance, get leve this next weke to 
come home and fe you, and then Iholl we further deuyfe 
together vpon all thingea» what order (haibe bed to take. 


And thus as hartely fare you well with all our children 
.-is ye can wifhc. At Woodedok, the thirdc daye of 
September [t 52 S] by the hand of 

Your louiRg hufbande, 

TiiOMAs More, knight 

Father Bridgctt has noted many of More’s 
phrases as not merely pithy and familiar, but as 
sounding strangely modem in our cars ; thus, * Out 
of sight, out of mind ; ’ ‘ When the wine were in 
and the wit out ; ’ ‘ This good man shall sec the 
sky fall first and catch larks ere it happen ‘ He 
cannot sec the wood for the trees;’ *Sin it were 
to belie the devil’ More says things are not 
worth a fig, a straw, a rush, a button ; talks of 
being as mad as a March hare, dead as a door- 
nail, harping on the right string, perceiving chalk 
from cheese, of playing bo-pcep, and of doing 
various things * after his own sweet will ’ — phrases 
not yet done to death by three centuries of use 
and abuse. ‘Grass widows’ — in More’s usage 
unmarried women who had had a child— were not 
tenderly treated. A ‘tale of a tub’ is already a 
jocular phrase with him; ‘Pluck up thy spirits’ 
(sec p. 126 ) was part of his last spoken sentence. 

How a Sergeant would learne to playe the Frere 
(which, like a verse pamphlet on fortune, was 
written in youth) shows already the conservative 
temper of the Chancellor : 

He that hath lafte l«ft 

The hofier’s crafie, 

And falleth to making fhone ; §hoet 

The fmythe that (hall 
To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper 
With whyle paper. 

To goe to writyng fcole, 

An old butler 
Becum a cutler 

I wene (hall proue a foie. 

And an olde trot, wife 

That can, God wot, 

Nothyng but kyfsc the cup, 

With her phifick * 

Will kepe one fickc, 

Tyll file hauc foufed hym up. plclded 
A man of lawe 
That never sawc 

The wayes to bye and fell, buy 

Wcnyng to lyfe 
By mnrehaundyfe, 

I pmy God fpede him well 1 
A merchaunt eke. 

That wyll goo feke 

By all the meanes he may. 

To fall in fate suit 

Tyll he dlfpute 
His money cleane away ; 

Pletyng the lawe Pleadlna 

For every ftrawc 

Shall prouc a thrifty man, 

With bate and (trife, 

But by my life 

I cannot tell you whan wheo 
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Whan an hatter 
Will go fmatter 
In philofophy^ 

Or a pedlar 

Waxe a me<llar mtddler 

In theolc^*. 

Alle that cnfue follow 

Suche craftes ncwe 

They driuc fo farre a caA xry sc long a ihrow 
TTiai euer more 
ITicy do therfore 

BeAirevvc themfelfe at la A. min 

Livw of More by William Roper («d. Hitchcock jgjs). Harps 
held (E.E.T.S. 193 »). Lord Campbell f>/ M< Chanctlhri)^ 

Seebohm Kt/mntrt\ Bridgeti (1891), and Huiton (iS^s); 

aUo Bridgeti’s H^itand Wiidm c/ Sir Thrma* More 

recent studies are Famt p/BUtud Mere, by Chamber* and 

othersfipto); Rouih, Mere ki$ FriendeO^^Ol and A. Cecil, 
PertraH e/ Sir Tkemae (1937). His English \yerke> were 

edited by a nephew <folio. 1557), with a dedication to Queen Mary ; 
the modern edition U by Campbell <1931 et ///.). The Uie/ta was 
UaiisUted by Ralph Robinson (ijsj and 1536). Bishop Burnet (i68<) 
and A. Cayley oao«); see Campbell s study of this work (1950)! 
Sampson's edition <1910) of the Ute^^ gives Robinson's translation, 
Roper s Life, and notes and bibliography byGuthkelcb. The Otef^ia 
(a Latin »pell* ng of a Creek coinage for AWA/r/) has helped to create 

many an ideal ' Kennaquhair,' in some of which politics and in some 
romance has been dominant. Bacon's A^no/ 1 //ar*//r and Harrington's 
OeeanA may be named ; and among more modern works Butler's 
Ertu ken^ud William Srwt /rem J/rwkere. 

In the extracts from More’s English works wc 
reproduce the spelling of the 1557 folio, and have 
followed the usage of the period with regard as 
well to the long f as to the u for v, ficc. 

The printed ‘Gothic’ or Black Letter was 
modelled on the characters generally in use for 
MSS. (compare the Caxton on page 96 with the 
Chaucer and Wyclif MSS., pages 73, 88 ), till in Italy 
early in the fifteenth century the Caroline minus- 
cules were revived as the (Roman or Italian) book- 
hand. In Italy and France, Roman and Gothic 
held divided sway in print almost from the first 
But the first book to be printed in Roman letters 
m England was a Latin pamphlet by a Dean of 
St Paul’s in 1518. The Roman shape gradually 
triumphed, but Uic Black Letter held its own in 
Bibles. prcKlamations, and acts of parliament The 
first English Bible printed in Roman type dated 
from 1576. The first Roman fonts cast on the 
Continent had no J, U, W, j, or w, and u was used 
for y. The long f, a very early cursive form in 
writing, was used in all Black Letter at the begin- 
ning and in the middle of words, whereas at the 
end of words the short s appeared regularly ; this 
plan was usual in Roman printing in England 
till the very end of the eighteenth century. The 
new system gradually triumphed in the nine- 
teenth ; but some of the ligatures, Ih, and 
especially A, survived long after f separately had 
ceased to appear. In MSS. as early as the tenth 
century the V or capital (uncial) form of that 
Roman letter began to be preferred at the begin- 
ning of words, and u, the cursive form of the same | 
letter, to be used in the middle. So in English I 
printed books, though in modem English v and u 
have quite difierent sound-values, it was the rule 


down into the seventeenth century' to put \ :n the 
beginning and u in the middle of worcis, uliether 
the sound was u or v '\nto, vse, haiie, deverue. 
themsclues). Somewhat similarly wjtli I aiul J, 
I and j ; the J, originally a mere ornamental initial 
form of I, came gradually to he resened for the 
consonantal use of I (^\ \ and in English for the 
quite different sound-value of J. In the fourteenth 
centur)' it became usual to substitute y for the 
vowel i, a custom that went out again in the 
sixteenth .and seventeenth centuries. W’t 7 cM, 
When y« stands for //n- and >« fur //uti the ) ij> not 
really a y, but a device for representing t*. the old 
letter for th. The silent e at the cn<l of English 
words is due to the Middle English obscure c, 
which was written and printed long after it ceaNcd 
to be sounded. But ‘ in the sixteenth century it was 
frequently added to almost all words ending pho- 
netically with a consonant ; >vhen the prereding 
consonant was short and accented the consonant 
was doubled, as in blud<h^ 

William Roper (i49<>-i578), son-in-law and 
biographer of Sir Thomas More, was the son 
of a Kentish gentleman, whom he (apparently 
university bred) succeeded in his post of proiho- 
notary of the Court of King’s Bench. In this 
capacity he became acquainted with More, and 
married his eldest and most gifted daughter 
Margaret. Soon after More’s execution his son- 
in-law completed an admirably careful and affec- 
tionate biography, which was first printed at Paris 
in 1626. Roper remained a devout Catholic, and 
during Mary’s reign sat in several parliaments for 
Kentish constituencies ; but he made his peace 
with Elizabeth’s government, and held his office 
in the Queen’s Bench till his death. He thus 
describes the last scenes of More’s life ; 

When Sir Thomas More came from Westminster to 
the Tower- ward againc, his daughter, my wife, desirous 
to see her father, whomc she thought she should never 
see in this world after, and alsoe to have his ftnall 
blcssinge, gave attendance alwut the Tower wharffc, 
whearc she knewc he should passe before he could 
enter into the Tower. Thearc larr^cingc his comminge, 
as soone as she sawc him, after his blcssinge uppon her 
knees reverentlie received, she hastinge towards him, 
without eonsideracion or care of her selfc, pressinge in 
amongst Che midst of the thronge and companic of the 
garde that with holbards and hills went round alx>ut him, 
hastelie ranne to him, and theare openlie in sight of them, 
imbraced him and tooke him about the neck and kissed 
him. Who well likmge her most natural! and decrc 
daughterlie affecdon towards him, gave her his fatherlic 
blessinge and manic godlic wordcs of comfort besides. 
From whomc aAcr she was departed, she not satisfied 
with the former sight of him, and like one that had 
forgotten herselfe, beingc all ravishetl with the entire love 
of her father, havingc respect neither to her scife, nor to 
the presse of people and multitude that weare theare 
about him, suddainlie turned backe againc, ranne to him 
as before, tooke him about the necke and divers times 
kissed him lovinglie, and at last with a full and heavie 
heart, was foine to depart from him : the beholdinge- 
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^vhcn^of was to mank that weare present soe lamentable, 
that it made them for s’crie sorrow thearof to weepe and 
moumc. 

Soc remained Sir Thomas More in the Tower more 
then a weeke after his From whence the 

<laic before he sulTcTed lie sent his shirt of baire, not 
willing to have it scene, to my w*ife bis <lcerne belove<l 
<laiightcr, nnd a letter written with a cule, contcincd in 
the forc'^aid l>ookc of his workes, expressingc the ferxent 
<lcsirc he had to sulTer on the morrow in these xvordcs 
followcingc : I coml>er you, good Margaret, much, but 
f would \yc scry if it should be anie longer then to 
morrow. For it is Sainct Thomas even and the Utas 
of St Pecter : and llicrforc to morrow* longe 1 to goc to 
God ; it w'care a date verie meet and convenient for me. 
Deere Megg, 1 never Jike<l your manner towards me 
l>cttcr then when you kissed me last. For I like when 
<laughtcrlic love and dcerc chantic hath noc Icasiire to 
lookc to worldlie courtesic. And soe uppon the next 
niorrowe, 'I ucsdaic, l>ejngc Si Thomas his eve and the 
Utas of Saincte Peeler, in the yecre of our Lord iSiS> 
accordinge as he in his letter the dale l>cforc had 
wished, carlic in the mominge came to him Sir Thomas 
Pope, his singular good fretnde, on message from the 
Kingc and counsailc that he should the same daic before 
nine of the clock in the mominge suffer deathe, and that 
therforc he should forthwith prepare himself thcarto. 
Mr. ro]>e, cjuoth Sir Thomas More, for your good 
tidings I hartelic thanke you. 1 have l)een alw*aie$ 
muchc l>oundcn to the Kinge's ilighnes for the lienehtes 
and honours that he hath still from time to time most 
lK>untifn1lyc hcapctl tippon me ; an<l yet more l>ounden 
am I to his Grace for puttingc me into this place whearc 
1 have had convenient time and space to have rernem* 
bmnee of my end. And soc, God helpe me, most of all, 
Mr. Pope, am I Imundcn to his Ilighnes, that it plcaseth 
him soc shortlie to ridd me from the miseries of (his 
wretched world, and therforc will 1 not failc camestlie to 
praic for his Grace bothe hcerc and allsoe in the worlde 
to come. The Kingc 's pleasure is farther, quoth Mr. 
Pope, that at your execution you shall not use manic 
M'ordcs. Mr. Pope, quoth he, you doe w*el! to give me 
warningc, of his Grace’s pleasure, for otherwise at that 
time had I purposed somewhat to have spoken, but of 
noe matter whcarxvilh his Grace or any should have had 
cause to be offended. Ncverthcles, whatsoever 1 intended, 
I am rcadie obcdicntlic to confonne my scife to his 
Grace’s commandement ; and 1 beseeche you, good Mr. 
I^ope, to be a mcane to his I lighnes that my daughter 
Margaret male be at my buriall. The Kinge is content 
allreadie, quoth Mr. Pope, that your wife and childeren 
and other your freinds shall have libertie to be present 
thcarat. Oh how muchc beholdinge then, said Sir 
Thomas More, am I unto his Grace, that unto roy poore 
huriall vouchsafethe to have soe gratious coiuideracion I 
%Vhearw2thall Mr. Pope, takeioge his leave, could not 
refraine from wccpingc. ^Vhich Sir Thomas More 
pcrceavingc comforted him in this wise. Quiet your 
selfe, good Mr. Pope, and be not discomrorted : for I 
trust that we shall once in heaven see cache other full 
mcnilie, whearc wc shall be sure to live and love 
togeather in joyfull blisse eternallie. Uppon whose 
dcppnurc, Sir Thomas More, os one that had blnne 
invited to some solemn feast, chaunged Mmselfe into hli 
best apparrell. Which Mr. Lieutenant espieing advised 
him to put it of, soyelnge, that he that should have it 


was but a javcll. What, Mr. Lieutenant, quothe he, 
shall I account him a javcll that shall doe me this date 
soe singuler a benifit? Naie, 1 assure you, wearc it 
cloath of gold, I should thinke it well bestowed on him, 
as Sainct Cyprian did, who gave his executioner thirtie 
peeces of gold. And albeit at length he through Mr. 
Lieutenant's importunate persuasion altered his apparrell, 
yet after the example of the holic Martyr Sainct Cyprian 
did he of that little money that was left him send an 
angelt of gold to his executioner. And soe was he by 
Mr. Lieutenant brought out of the Tower to the place of 
execution. Wheare goinge up the skaffold, which was 
soc wcake that it was readie to fall, he saide merrilic 
to the Lieutenant, I praie you sec me up safe, and for 
my commingc downe let me shift for my selfe. Then 
desired he all the people thearabout to praie for him, 
and to l>eare witness with him that he should theare 
suffer deathe in and for the faithe of the Catholicke 
Churche. Which donne he kneeled downe, and after 
his prayers saide, turned to the executioner with a 
chcerfull countenance, and saide unto him, Plucke up 
thy spirit.% man, and be not affraidc to doe thine office : 
my neck is verie short, take heede therforc thou strike 
not awric for savinge of thine honcstie. Soe passed Sir 
Thomas More out of this >vorld to God uppon the verie 
same dale >vhich he most desired. Soone after his 
deathe came intelligence thearof to the Emperor Charles. 
Whearuppon he sent for Sir Thomas Eliott, our Engbshe 
Enibassadour, and said to him ; My Lord Embassadour, 
we understande that the Kinge your master hath put his 
faithful] serv'ant and grave counccllor Sir Thomas More 
to deathe. Whearuppon Sir lliomas Eliott answered, 
that he understoode nothinge thearof. Well, saide the 
Emperor, it is too true : and this will we sate, that had 
we binne master of such a servant, of whose dooings our* 
selves have had these manic yeercs noe small experience, 
wc would rather have lost the best cittie of our dominions, 
then have lost such a worthic Counccllor. Which matter 
was by the same Sir Thomas Eliott to my selfe, to my 
wife, to Mr. Clement and his wife, to Mr. John Heyw'ood 
and his wife, and unto divers others his frcindcs 
accordingtic reported. 

A r^// b a bit of charcoal ; wM/, octave, eighth <lay aOer; /ftvf/, 
a worthiest fellow, scamp. The lieutenant's suggestion was in vi«w 
of the fact that the executioner was entitled to the clothes worn 
by his victim at the time of the esecuiton. 

John Fisher. Bishop of Rochester (c. 1469- 
153s), wrote largely in Latin against the Lutheran 
doctrines, and left some valuable works in English 
too. Bom at Beverley, he studied at Cambridge. 
In 1502 Margaret, Countess of Richmond, Henry 
Vlt.’s mother, made him her chaplain and con- 
fessor, and in 1503 he was appointed first Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. Next year he was 
elected chancellor of the university, and conse- 
crated to the see of Rochester. He zealously pro- 
moted the New Learning, and advocated refor- 
mation from within ; as zealously he resisted 
the Lutheran schism. In 1527 he pronounced 
firmly against the divorce of Henry VIII. ; and 
having lent too ready an ear to the ‘ revelations ' of 
the Holy Maid of Kent, Elizabeth Barton, in 1534 
he was attainted of treason, and, for refusing the 
oath of succession, \vas sent with More to the 
Tower. In May 1535 Pope Paul III. made him a 
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cardinal ; on 17th June the old man> worn by sick- 
ness and ill-usage, was tried for denial of the 
king^s supremacy; on the 22nd he was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. In 1935 he was canonised. The 
English writings of Bishop Fisher consist of a 
treatise on the penitential psalms, sermons, and 
a few small religious tracts. Three of the sermons 
are of exceptional historical interest — one at the 
funeral of Henry \'II. ; one at the ‘month’s 
mind,’ or memorial sera'ice for Henr)'’s mother, the 
Countess of Richmond ( 1 509) ; and one on occasion 
of the public burning of Luther’s books, ‘agayn 
pcmicyous docir)m of Martin Luuiher.’ The 
treatise and the sermons alike contain, as Professor 
Mayor says, ‘bursts of manly eloquence that 
entitle the writer to an honourable place among 
the early masters of English prose.' Fisher thus 
commemorated the Countess : 

I woW reherce somwhat of her demccn)Tig in this 
behalve, her sobre iem|>craunce in mcics and di^Tikes 
M*as knowen to al them that were conversaunt with her, 
wherin she lay in as grclc wa>ie of herself as ony 
person myght, keping alway her strayte mesure, and 
onrcnd>'ng as lyiel as ony creature myght ; eschewing 
banquets, rere-suppers, ionc>Tics betwex mcales. As for 
fast> 7 ige for age and feblenes, albeit she were not bounde 
yet tho dayes that by the chirche were appo>’nled, she 
kept them diligently and sereously, and in espcc)*aU the 
Holy Lent thrugUout, that she rescra>7ied her appetylc 
tyl one fysshe on the day; besyde her other {>eculer 
fastes of devocion, as Anthony, saint Mary Maudeleyn, 
sayni Kathcry*n with other ; and ihorowe out all the 
ycre, the friday and saterday she full trucly obscr>*ed. 
As to hardc clothes wering she had her shertes and 
g> 7 dyls of hcere, whichc whan she was in hcllh even 
wckc she fayled not certaine dayes to weare somtyme 
that one, sorntyme that other, that full often her skynine 
as I herde her say was p>erced therewith. • • . In prayer 
every dayc at her uprysynge, whichc comy'niy was not 
longe after v of the clok, she began certayne devocyons, 
and so after iheym with one of her gentyl women the 
ntatyTics of our lady whiche she kepte her to j then she 
came into her closet, where then with her chapclay-n 
she sayd also matyns of the dayc. And after that dayly 
herde iiij or v masses upon her knees ; soo cont>*T)u>*nge 
in her prayers and devocions unto the hour of dy-ncr, 
whichc of the ctynge dayc was x of the clocke and upon 
the fastynge-day xi. After dyner full truely she woldc go 
her ilacyons to ibre aulten dayly ; dayly her dyTyges and 
commendacyons she woldc saye and her even songes 
before souper, both of the daye and of our lady, besyde 
ntany other prayers and psalters of Davyd thrugh out 
the ycre.- And at nyght before she wente to bedde, 
she faylled not to resorte unto her chapell, and there a 
large quarter of an hour to occupye her in devocyons. 
No mervayle though al this long lyme her kneliogc was 
to her paynfull, and so paynfull (hat many tymes it caused 
in her backe payn and dysease. And yet ncvcrthcles 
dayly whan she was in helth she fayled not to say the 
crowne of our lady, whtebe after the maner of Rome 
conieyneth lx and ihrc aves, and at every avc to make a 
knelyngc. As for oieditacyon, she had dyvers books in 
Irensshe, wherwith she woldc occupy hersclfe whan she 
was way of prayer. Wherefore dyvers she dyde translate 

of Frenssbe into Englysshe. Her mervailous wepynge 


they can l>ere wytnes of whiche here l>c*fi»rc herde 

her confc?»i»yon, which Ik.* clyvers and many, and iihiny 
masons in the ycre l\gh(ly every tliyr«i dayc. C an al>o 
reconlc the same tho that were prc>ent al ony tyme wnen 
she was housylde, which was ful nye a <loscn tymes every 
yerc : what ]lo<le> of lere> there y&>uc<l forth of her eyes. 

M«|>pcr\ ; junteongi . r/u*. : 

U Ai kcusyUe, r«cciv«J (h« difg«*, offices for 

the dead ; commemofotive ^rviccs. 

Kishcra i^tin »*orks were publKhc.J Wurzimrg in 1597; his 
Kngli'h lAorks were «dic«d for th« K.K. I . S. by Ma>of (vol. i. 1876) 
and Dayn« (vol. li. i()oo). See K.«(her UniJgtfoV i.t/t (iSSS) and 
Bayne*a edition (1911) of the Lt/ir to kichard Hall. 

Sir Thomas Elyot was born about 1490 in 
Wiltshire, in 1511 became a clerk of a$si2C, and in 
1523 clerk of the king's council. In 1531-32, as 
ambassador to Charles W, he visited the Low 
Countries and Gennany, having orders to procure 
the arrest of Tymdalc. In 1 535 he went on a second 
embassy to the emperor, whom he seems to have 
followed to Tunis and Naples. Member for Cam- 
bridge in 1542, he died at Carlton, Cambridgeshire, 
20th March 1546. His chief work, Th^ Bok^ natn^d 
Hu Goiurnour \ is the earliest English treatise 
on moral philosophy, and deals largely with edu- 
cation. Elyot protests against ‘cruel and yrous 
schoolmasters, by whom children’s wits be dulled’ 
— a protest much needed in his generation. His 
main purpose was to emphasise the necessity' of 
better education for the young nobles destined to 
govern the nation ; his second to lay down prin- 
ciples of morality for the ruling classes. Other 
works were 0 / Hu Knowhdge which tPiakcHi a \i uc 
Man (1533); PasguH the Plaync (1533); Isocrates' 
Doctrinal 0/ Primes (1534); Pico dc Mirandola’s 
Rules of a Christian Lyfc (1534); The Castel 0/ 
Hcllh (1534); The BanketU of Sapience (1534); 
Bibliotheca (1538), the first Latin-English dic- 
tionary ; The Image of Governance (1540) ; Defcpue 
of Good Women (1545) ; and Preservative ai;ainst 

Deth (i$ 4 S). 

Elyot based the Covernour largely on the 
Italians Pontano, De Principe^ and Patrizi, De 
RegnOy although much in him is quite original. 
The Covernour passed through eight editions in 
forty years, was more popular than even the Utopiay 
and entered largely into the literature and life of 
the sixteenth century'. Ascham's Scholemaster and 
Locke's Thoughts concerning Education develop 
theses laid down by Elyot. Apparently both 
Buda^us and Sturmius learnt from him. 

Elyot is the sole ‘authority’ w*e have for the 
story so admirably worked up in Shakespeare's 
Henry /K, Part Second, about the riotous Prince 
Hal and Judge Gascoigne. According to Mr 
Croft, who has given us an admirable edition of 
the Governoury with elaborate notes {2 vols., 
1880), the story is utterly unhistorical ; but the first 
English Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward 11 . , 
was sent away from the court for an insult to a 
royal minister, and some chronicler's record of 
this fact may by misapprehension or design have 
been transferred to Prince Hal. From Elyot the 
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sp<arc took it. The story is thus given in Mr 
Croft's edition of the Govfrnour^ in the chapter 
discussing ' How noble a vertuc placabililic is* : 

We lacke nnt of this vertuc domislicall examples, 1 
mcanc of our owne kynges of Engl.in<lc ; but moslc 
specially one, whichc, in myuc oppinion, is to l>c com- 
|xared wiiU any that cucr was written of in any region or 
count ray. 

J'hc niosle rcnoincd prince, k)Tigc Henry the fifte, late 
kyngc of ICnglande, <luryngc the life of his father was 
notctl to l>c fierce and of wanton courage. It hapned 
that one of his scrnaulcs whom he well fauorcnl, for 
felony by hym comniiUed, was array ned at the kynges 
l»cnchc ; wherof he l>cing a<luerliscd, and incensc<l hy 
light personcs aljoutc hyin, in furious rage came hastily 
to the barre, where his scruant slodc as a priaoncr, and 
coinmaunde<l hym to be ungyued and scUc at libcrtlc, 
where at all men were al)asshc<l, rcserutnl the chiefe 
iusticc, who humbly exhorlcil the prince to l)C contented 
that his scruaunt moughl l)c ordred accordyng to the 
auncient lawes of this rcalnie, or if he woldc hauc hym 
saued from the rigour of the lawes, that he slHd<l optainc, 
if he moughtc, of the kyngc, his father, his gracious 
partlonc ; wherby no lawc or iusticc shuldc l>c derogate. 
With whichc answcrc the prince nothyngc ap|>casc<l, 
but rather more inflamcti, cndcuorctl hym sclfc to take 
away his scruaunt. The iugc considcringc the perilous 
example ami inconucnicncc that moughtc therby ensue, 
with a valiant spiritc and courage commaunded the prince 
u|>on his alegcancc to Icuc the prisoner and deparlc his 
waye. With whichc commandment the prince, l>cing 
set all in a fur)', all chafed, and in a terrible maner, 
came up tlic place of iugement — men ihinkyng that he 
woldc hauc siaync the iuge, or hauc done to hym some 
damage ; but the iugc sittyng styll, without mouyngc, 
declaryngc the maiestie of the kynges place of iugement, 
and with an assured and boldc countenance, haddc to 
the prince these woixls folowyng s Sir, remembre your 
selfe : I kepe here the place of the king, your soucraigne 
Ionic and father, to whom ye owe double obedience, 
whcrforc eftsones in his name I charge you desiste of 
your wilfulncs and unlaufull entreprise, and from hens* 
forth gyuc goo<l example to those whichc hereafter shall 
be your propre subicctes* And no we for your contempt 
and disobedience, go you to the prisone of the kynges 
bcnche, where unto I committc you ; and remaync ye 
there prisoner until! the pleasure of the kyng, your 
father, be further knowen. With whichc wordcs iKinge 
aba.s$hc<l, and also >vondryngc at the meruailous grauitie 
of that worshipful Justice, the noble prince, layinge hU 
waipon aparte, doingc rcucrcncc, departed and wente to 
the kynges bcnche os he was commaunde<l. Wherat 
his scruants disdainyng, came and shewed to the kynge 
all the hole affaire, Wherat he a whiles studienge, 
after os a man all rauisshed with gladness, holdyng his 
cicn and handes up towarde heuen, abrnyded, sayinge 
with a loude voice, O mere! full god, howe moche am I, 
abouc all other men, bounde to your infinite goodnes; 
specially for that ye hauc gyuen me a iuge, who feareth 
nat to ministre iustice, and also a sonne who can suffre 
scmblably and obey iustice I 

It domett ic, tixliro ; renowned ; HugyrntJ, 

relcoted from gyvet or felim; excepted^i.e, except; 

broke tuddeoty into tpeech, cried ouu 


The Eiisll.sb Bible. 

Mention has already been made* (page 123) of 
Morels controversy with Tyndalc as to the transla* 
tion of the Bible into English, and we must now 
attempt the history of the great work in which 
the latter took so prominent a part Although 
the possession of a copy of the Wyclifite version 
had been forbidden by the Convocation held 
at Oxford in 1408, throughout the first half of 
the fifteenth century the book seems to have 
circulated freely, and of the one hundred and 
seventy manuscripts of it which have been ex- 
amined, the greater number, on the evidence of 
their handwriting, appear to have been produced 
between 1420 and 1450. The troubles of the next 
quarter of a centur)' diminished the production of 
these as of other manuscripts, and almost alone 
among the countries of Europe, England made no 
use of the new invention of printing for the mul- 
tiplication of copies of the Bible, whether in the 
original Hebrew and Greek, in Latin, or in the 
vernacular. By 1490 twelve different editions had 
been published of the Bible in German, and two 
in Low German. At Venice the Italian transla- 
tion by Niccolo Malermi Nvas printed at least eight 
times during the fifteenth centur>', though no other 
Italian town produced an edition. A French New 
Testament was printed at Lyons about 1474, a 
Dutch Bible at Delft in I 477 > and a Bohemian at 
Prague in 1488. Of this last there was a second 
edition the next year, but outside Germany and 
Venice it is clear that reprints were not encouraged, 
and in face of the condemnation of 1408 it is not 
surprising that in England no vernacular edition 
was produced. Yet Caxton at least did something, 
for in his translation of the Golden Ldgend of 
Jacobus de Voragine he included not only sermons 
on the feasts commemorating the chief events in 
the life of Christ, but also the ‘ hystor)’es ^ of Adam» 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, the 
Giving of the Law, Joshua, Samuel, Saul, David, 
and Solomon, taken, with little omitted or added, 
from the Bible itself. As an example of this 
fifteenth-century version we may lake the begin- 
ning of the history of Jacob, as printed in the 
original edition of 1483 : 

Ysaac began to wexe old and his eycn faylled and 
(lymmed that he myghl not derly see, and on a tyme 
he called Esau his oldest sone and said to hym, * Sone 
mync,* which answenic, * Fader, I am here redy,* To 
whom the fader saide, * Bchoide that I wexe old and 
knowe not the day that I shal dye and departe out of 
this world ; whetfore take thyn hameys, thy bowe and 
quyver, with takles, and goe forth an hunlynge. And 
whan thou hast taken ony venyson, make to me thcrof 
suche maner mete os thou knowest that I am woned 
(wont] to ete, and brynge it to me that 1 may ete it, 
and that my sowle may blcsse the or I dye.’ ^Vhiche 
all thise wordis Rebecca herde, and Esau wente forth 
for to accomplyish the comandement of his Cider, and 
she saide thenne to Jacob, * I have herde thy fader saye 
to Esau thy brother, Brynge to me of thy venyson and 
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incident passed to Hall, whence no doubt Shake- 
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sunivcs ill ihc Grenville Librar>' at the Brilish 
Museum. rhis consists of sheets a-h — that is, 
eight out of the ten printed off — and contains 
Tyndale s ‘ Trologgc* and his translation of 
Si Matthew's Gospel to the beginning of chapter 
xxii. The Prologue is partly Tyndalc's own, partly 
borrowed from Luther ; and this is the case also 
with the marginal glosses, of which there arc 
some ninety in this fragment — about forty by 
Tyndale. and about fifty translated more or less 
closely from Luther. As a specimen of the trans* 
lation we may take a i)assagc to which, and to the 
side-note on it, wc may be sure that Tyndalc’s 
critics themselves promptly turned, Matthew xvi. 
5^28: 

And when his <li$cip1cs were come to the other syde 
of the water, they had forgotten to take breed with them, 
'riicn Jesus said unto them : Take he<lc and l>c\varc of 
the Icvcn of the pharises, and of Ihc saduccs. They 
thought aonongc themselves sayingc : wc have brought 
no breed with us. When Jesus undcrslo<lc that he salde 
unto them, O ye of lylell fnylh, why arc yourc m)*ndcs 
cuinbrcd because ye have brought no breed ; Do ye not 
yet |>crcca\c, nether rcmctnl>cr those v. loves when there 
were V. M. men, ami howe many basketts toke ye up? 
Nether the vii. loves when there were iiii. M. ami howe 
many Ittskcts toke ye up|>e, why |>erccave ye not then 
that y spake not unto you of breed when 1 sayde, 
beware of the leven of the pharises ami of (he saduces ? 
Then understode they howe that he l>ad nott them 
t<ware of the Icvcn of brcc<l : butt off the doctryne of 
the pharises and of the saduccs. 

When Jesus came into the coosts of the cite which 
is called cesarea philippi, he axed hys disciples sayinge : 
whom do men sayc that 1 the sonne of man am ? They 
saidc, some sayc that thou arte Jhon baptiste, some 
hclyas, some Jeremyas or won [sic] of the prophetts. He 
scyde unto them, butt whom sayc ye that lam? Symon 
Peter answered and sayde : Thou arte Christ (he sonne 
of the Icvyngc god. And Jesus answered and sayde to 
him : ha|)py arte thou simon the sonne of Jonas, for 
fleshe and bloud have not opened unto the that, but 
my fater which ys in heven. And I saye also unto 
the, that thou arte Peter,’ And apon thys roockc I wyll 
bylde my congrcgacion : and the gates of hell shall 
not preveyle ageynst it. And 1 wyll yeve unto (he 
(he keyes of the k)'ngdom of heven, and whatsoever 
thou byndesl uppon erth, yt shall be l)Ounde in heven, 
and what soever thou lowsest on crlhe yt shalbc lowscd 
in heven. 


( Pcier in the areke, sysnifyetb a Moon« In «ngl>‘uhe. Tbit 
confe^ion it the rocke. Now« it tiMion or timon jonat 

tonne, called Pcltr bectute of hyt confmlon. Whotoercr then 
tbit wyte oonfcftteih of Chriiie, the tame it called Peter. Kowe U 
(hit confeision eome 100 all that are true chriiteo. Then yt every 
chrbtcn man and woman peter. Kede Bede, Autlen and hierMne, of 
(he maneroflowiinge and ^mdlng and note howe hierotne checkeih 
(he pretu/ncion of the pharisot in hU tyme, which yet had no(t to 
monitrouft Iriterpreudont at oure new goddet have feyned. Kede 
Kraimut annotaciont. Hyt wat noot for nought that Christ badd 
lie ware of the leven of the pharitet, noo ihynge it to iwete that 
they make not towre with there tradicienv The evangelion, that 
ioyfull tiilynges, yt no we biierer then the clde lawe. Chrittea 
burthen it hevier then the yooke of motea, oure eondiclon and 
etuie yt ten tymet more greviotit then wat ever the iewca. Tli« 
pharitet have ao Icvended Chrittea tweet breed. 


Then he ch.nrgcd his disciples, that they shuldc tell 
no man that he was Jesus christ. From that t 3 nnc forth, 
Jesus began to shewe unto his disciples howe that he 
must go unto Jerusalem and suffer many things of the 
seniors and of the hyc prestes and of the scribes, and 
must be ktlletl and ryse againe the Ihyrtlc day. Peter 
toke him asyde, and Ixrgan to rebuke hym sayinge : 
master favor thy sylfc, this shall nott come unto the. 
Then turned he aboule, .and sayde unto peter : ’ go after 
me satan, thou offendcst me, because thou pcrccavest 
nott godly thinges : but worldly (hinges. 

Jesus then sayde to hys disciples, Yf cny man wyll 
folowe me Icct him forsake him sylfc, and take his 
Crosse and folowe me- For who-soever wyll save hys 
lyfc shall loose yt. And who -soever shall loose hys 
lyfe for my sake, shall fyndc yt. Whatl shall hit proffet 
a man, yf he shuldc wyn all the hoolc worlde : so he 
loose hys owne soulc ? Or els what shall a man geve 
to redeme hys soule agaync wilh-all? For the sonne 
of man shall come in the glory of hys father, with hys 
angels, and then shall he rewardc every man accordinge 
to hys dc<lcs. Verely I sayc unto you, some there l)c 
a-mongc them that here stondc whych shall nott taste of 
deeih, tyll they shall have sene the sonne of man come 
in hys k)'ngdom. 

Arrived at Worms, Tyndale arranged with a 
printer, who appears to have been Peter Schbffcr, 
a descendant of the prolotypographer of Mainz, 
and we learn from a con temporary' diary that an 
edition of no fewer than six thousand copies 
tvas now printed. Of all these only two remain ; 
and from the more perfect of the two, notv in 
the library of the Baptist College at Bristol, a 
facsimile reprint was edited by Mr Francis Fry 
in 1862. From this facsimile we see that the 
text of the Cologne fragment was set up again 
with the correction of misprints, but that the 
side •notes are altogether omitted. There are 
references, however, to separate editions of the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark which have 
now perished, and it is possible that these were 
annotated. 

Dobncck and others had warned Henry VI I L 
and Wolsey what Tyndale was about, and on 24th 
October 1526 Bishop Tunstall threatened with ex* 
communication all who kept copies of his trans* 
lation in their possession. But the importation of 
them into England, and their sale at from two 
to four shillings apiece (pence being then of the 
present value of shillings), proceeded apace, till 
the agency was discovered and the sale checked 
in 1528. In the same year Tyndale shifted his 
quarters from Worms to Marburg, and there pub- 
lished in April his treatise on Justification by Faith 
entitled Th^ Parablt of the Wicked Mammon, 
This was succeeded in the following October by 
The Obedience of a Christen man and how Christen 
rulers ought to goveme^ in which he maintains the 
paramount authority of the Scripture in matters of 
faith, and of the king in matters of government, 


1 lu wundelh [means} yn gf«k«, away from ma sathan, and at* 
(/iV) ih« ume words which Chrlste spake unto the devyll when he 
woolde have hid him fall doune and worvhippe hym, luc» UIL 
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combating the charges of anarchy brought against 
the Reformers. 

After a shipwreck and a stay at Hamburg, Tyn- 
daie made his way to Antwerj), where the folly of 
Bishop Tunstall in tiding to suppress his New 
Testament by buying up copies of it supplied him 
with fresh funds. In 1530 he published, again at 
Marburg, his translation of the Pentataich, with 
controversial side-notes, and also The Pnutyse of 
PrelaUs, a vehement attack not only on bishops in 
gener.al, but on Wolsey, and also on the king for 
his proceedings for divorce. Sir Thomas More’s 
Dyaloge, ‘wyth many thyngys touchyng the pes- 
tylent secte of Luther and Tyndale,’ had ap- 
peared in 1529, and in 1531 An Ans-u ufiio Sir 
Thomas Mor^s Dialoge was printed for Tyndale at 
Antwerp, and elicited More’s replies of 1532 and 
1533- During part of 1531 a reconciliation with 
Henry VI 1 1, seemed possible, but by the end of the 
year the king requested the emperor to arrest him 
as a spreader of sedition, and Tyndale was obliged 
to leave Antwerp. In 1533 Henr>'’s hostility had 
cooled, and Tyndale returned to Antwerp, publish- 
ing in the same year a Brie/e Declaration 0/ the 
Sacraments, in which he adopted the extreme 
Zwinglian view. In August 1534 he was annoyed, 
and with reason, to find that another Reformer, 
George Joy, had reprinted his New Testament with 
alterations of his own, among which was the sub- 
stitution for the word ‘ Resurrection ’ of such phrases 
as ‘the life after this.’ His own revised version 
was then nearly ready, and was published in 
November 1534, with a translation of the portions 
of the Old Testament read on some Sundays and 
festivals as ‘ Epistles,’ and with new marginal 
glosses. A copy of this issue, specially printed on 
vellum, was presented to Anne Boleyn, and is now 
preserved in the British Museum. A new edition 
yet once agayn corrected by Willyam Tyndale’ is 
dated 1535 ; but in May of that year Tyndale was 
enticed from the ‘English house’— that is, a house 
set apart for the use of the English merchants at 
^twerp, where he was staying with his friend 
Thomas Poyntz, carried beyond the walls of the free 
city to where the emperor held sway, arrested, and 
imprisoned in the castle of Vilvordc. It is certain 
ilut Henry VIII, had no hand in this outrage, but 
the efforts of Tyndale’s friends to urge him to 
inteifere on his behalf were unsuccessful. During 
an imprisonment of more than a year Tyndale 
still laboured at his task of translation, till he 
was tried and condemned as a heretic. At last, 
in the autumn of 1536, after having been degraded 
rom holy orders, he was strangled and burnt at 
Vilvorde. (See Mosley’s Life, 1937). 

How many editions of Tyndale's New Testa- 
ment were printed during his life and soon after 

II* will never be known. There are 

allusions to three printed at Antwerp before 1534 
without his revision, but all of these have perished 
utterly. Of editions dated 1 536, the year of his 
death, there are some seven Afferent V'arieties 
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extant, and probably others once existed. Dc-sjjiic 
the difficulties which from time to time h.im|ieic-d 
their sale in England, upwards of tliiriy other 
editions were issued during the reign^ of Henry 
\ II1. and Edward VI. In the second half of the 
centur>’ 1 yndale’s version w.ts practic.nlly sui>cr- 
seded by the Genevan ; but of this, as of evcr>’ other 
Protestant translation, it was itself the basis. The 
fact that subsequent translators found so little to 
alter is the best testimony to Tynd.ilc- s scholarship 
and literar>- skill. His scholarship led Imn to go 
direct to his originals ; and though his version 
shows traces of the influence of the Latin Testa- 
ment of Erasmus, and in a less degree of the 
German of Luther, it is essentially his own inter- 
pretation of the Greek (and in the case of the Old 
Testament of the Hebrew), thus differing entirely 
from the Wyclifite translation, which, like that of 
Rheims, was based on the Latin \’ulgate. Tyn- 
dale’s literar>’ judgment is equally beyond question. 
The objections taken by Sir Thomas More and 
other opponents to his use of such words as 
congregation, elder, love, favour, knowledge, re- 
pentance, instead of church, priest, charity, grace, 
confession, penance, with their ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations, have in some cases been sustained by 
subsequent revisers, in others not. Other changes 
were made to obtain what was thought a truer 
meaning or a happier rhythm ; but, with the ex- 
ception of that of Rheims, ever)’ subsequent version 
of the New Testament which wc have to mention 
must be regarded as a modification of Tyndale’s 
translation, not as a new work. Thus the credit 
for rhythm and beauty of phrase which is com- 
monly assigned to the so-called ‘Authorised \'cr- 
sion’ of 1611 is mainly due to William Tyndale, 
and to the very inferior scholar but able translator, 
Miles Coverdale, who immediately took up his 
work. . 

This Miles Coverdale (b. 1488) was a York 
shireman, who had been educated at Cambridge 
and taken priest’s orders in 1514. We hear of his 
making the acquaintance of Thomas Cromwell at 
the house of Sir Thomas More, of his preaching as 
a Reformer, and in 1531 of his taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Canon Law at Cambridge. Not very 
long after this, not on his own initiative (‘ It was 
neither my labour nor my des>Tc to have this 
worke put into my hand ’ is his own assertion), but 
apparently at the expense and instigation of a rich 
Antwerp merchant, Jacob van Metcren, he took up 
the task of making a translation of the entire Bible 
‘ out of Douche [that is, the German versions of 
Luther and the Zurich translators] and Latyn.’ 
There is great controversy as to where the book was 
printed, but it is perhaps best assigned to the press 
of Christopher Froschover of Zurich. No perfect 
copy is extant, but it is dear that there were two 
issues in 1535, in one of which the preliminary 
matter appears to have been set up afresh by 
an English printer, probably James Nycolson of 
Southwark. By an Act passed in 1534 books 
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printed abroad could no longer enter England 
toady bound the English binders should lose 

their profiti. and the first sheet may have been 
tlamagcd in transit, or have been reprinted merely 
to give the book an English look. In 153° Hcnr)' 
\'I1I. h.nd issued a proclamation ‘for dampning 
of erronious bokes & heresies & prohibitingc 
the havinge of holy scripture translated into the 
vulgar longcs;' but now this new version was 
dedicated to the king, and in 1537 editions were 
issued by Nycolson not only ‘newely oversene 
and correctc,’ but ‘set forth with the kynges most 
gracious license.’ 

Meanwhile another editor was at work, John 
Rogers, a Cambridge graduate (born at Aston, 
near Ilirminghain, about 1500), who had come 
under 'lyndalc’s influence at Antwerp, and had 
apparently received from him a manuscript which 
brought his version of the Old Testament to the 
end of the second book of Chronicles. A Bible 
in which the rest of the Old Testament was supplied 
from Covcrdale’s rendering was now in 1537 printed 
abroad (probably at Antwerp) for the London pub- 
lishers, R. flrafton and E. Whitchurch, and this 
also circulated in England as ‘ set forth with the 
kinges most gracyous lyccnce.’ To secure this it 
was necessary to suppress Tyndalc’s name, and the 
book was therefore put forth as ‘ truly and purely 
translated into Englysh by Thomas Matthew,’ a 
pseudonym at this time apparently intended for 
Tyndalc, but which was afterwards regarded as an 
a/ias of Rogers himself. 

In 1539a new edition of this ' Matthew’s Bible’ 
was printed at London ‘ by John Byddcll for Thomas 
Barlhlet [the king’s printer), newly recognised with 
great diligence after most faythful c.xcmplars, by 
Rychard Taverner.’ This Richard Taverner was 
a lawyer who had been educated at Oxford, and 
had had to do penance there in 1528 for helping to 
circulate Tyndale’s New Testament. He was an 
excellent Greek scholar, and the numerous small 
changes he made, especially in the New Testament, 
were all in the interest of greater accuracy and 
clearness; but after 1539 his Bible and New Testa- 
ment were each only reprinted once, and his edition 
exercised no influence on subsequent revisions. 
Thus the important issue of the year 1539 was not 
Taverner’s, but a new recension by Miles Cover- 
dale, undertaken at the instance of Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex. This, which measures fifteen 
inches by ten and ranks as the first of the so-callcd 
‘Great Bibles,’ was originally set up, by license of 
the French king, by the Paris printer Francois 
Regnault, under the supervision of Coverdale and 
Richard Grafton ; but in December 1538, when the 
text was nearly finished, the Inquisition intcr>cncd, 
and the work was stopped. After a brief interv’al, 
however, Coverdale and Grafton were able to con- 
vey the presses, types, and workmen to London, 
and rescued also a great quantity of the printed 
sheets. By April 1 539 the work was completed in 
London, and was issued with a title-page designed 


by Hans Holbein, representing Henr>- VI II., Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and Cromwell all distributing 
Bibles. It was stated to be ‘truly translated after 
the veryte of the Hebruc and Grekc textes, bj the 
dylygent studyc of dyverse excellent learned men, 
expert in the forsayd tonges,’ and it differs from 
the text of ‘ Matthew’s Bible ’ more especially by the 
use made in the Old Testament of the common- 
lar>- by Sebastian Miinstcr published in 1S34'35- 
Exactly a year later (April 1540) was published the 
second ‘Great Bible,’ which, from its containing 
a prologue by Cranmer and the note ‘apojTited to 
the use of the Churches,’ is often quoted as Cran- 
meris Bible. In it Coverdale carried his revision 
a little farther, and with this issue his work as a 
Bible-translator closes. The third ‘Great Bible’ 
was published in July 1540; ihe fourth, with the 
arms of Cromwell cut out from Holbein’s title-page 
(he had been executed on 28th July), in the following 
November. The title of this edition runs: ‘The 
Byblc in Englyshe of the largest and greatest 
volume, auctor>'Scd and apoynted by the com- 
maundemente of oure moost redoubted Piyncc, 
and soveraygne Lordc, Kyngc Hcnrj’e the \1I1., 
supreme hcadc of this his churchc and Rcalmc of 
Englandc ; to be frequented and used in every 
churchc within this his sayd rcalmc and in 1541 
royal proclamation was made for this ‘ Byblc of the 
largest and greatest volume to be had in every 
churchc,’ its price being fixed at ten shillings un- 
bound, or ‘ for every of the sayde Bybles well and 
sufficienllyc bounde, ti->'mmcd and clasped, not 
above twelve shj-llyngcs.’ 'I'o supply the demand 
created by this proclamation three other editions 
had to be issued in May, November, and December 
1541 ; but the reaction in the king’s policy had 
already set in, and from 1541 to the end of his 
reign there was no more Biblc-printing in England. 
That a translation of the complete Bible had been 
printed and circulated in England was due, in 
different degrees, to the zeal of five men, Tyndalc, 
Coverdale, Rogers, Cromwell, and Cranmer. Of 
these, Coverdale lived to a great age, held for 
a short time the bishopric of Exeter, translated 
upwards of thirty different theological works, and 
died peacefully in 1565. Of the other four, 
Tyndalc, Rogers, and Cranmer were burnt, and 
Thomas Cromwell beheaded. 

Wc have now brought down the histor>’ of Bible 
translation in England to the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII., but instead of stopping here it will be 
convenient to continue our narralive to the com- 
pletion of the ‘ Authorised Version ’ in i6n. The 
publication of English Bibles was naturally re- 
sumed under Edward VI., and checked again in 
the reign of Queen Mary. Of the Protestant 
divines who fled from England to escape her per- 
secution, many found a home in Switzerland, more 
especially at Geneva ; and it >vas thus at Geneva, 
where Beza had recently edited a new Latin trans- 
lation of the New Testament, that William Whit- 
tingham, a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
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and a conneciion by marriage of Calvin, set about 
a fresh English version of the same book. This 
was printed in 1557 ) and was followed three 
years later by a complete Bible, the work of 
Whitlinghani and some of his fellow-exiles, the 
printing being paid for by members of the English 
congregation at Geneva. 'I bis new version was 
accompanied by marginal notes, which naturally 
showed the Calvinistic leanings of their authors. 
But the revised translation, which took Tyndale’s 
edition of 1535 as its basis for the New Testament 
and the Great Bible in the case of the Old, was a 
sober and scholarly piece of work, and sprang at 
once into popularity. 

Although the Geneva version was cordially 
approved by the chief English theologians, it was 
never adopted for use in churches, chiefly, no 
doubt, because it had originated with the extreme 
section of the Reformers. In 1563 Matthew Parker, 
one of the most learned occupants of the see of 
Canterbury, formulated a scheme for a new trans* 
lation, which was published five years later, and 
is generally known as the ‘ Bishops’ Bible,’ from 
the fact that eight of its thirteen revisers were 
bishops. As might, perhaps, be expected from 
this fact, there seems to have been very little con- 
sultation among them, all being busy men, and 
some with no great inclination for their task. A 
second edition, in which the New Testament was 
further revised, appeared in 1572; and between that 
date and 1606 some twenty other editions were 
printed, the majority of them in large folio, suitable 
only for use in churches. The Geneva Bible, of 
which about a hundred editions, mostly in octavo, 
were printed in the same period, completely held 
the field for private use. 

In more than half a centur)' after Tyndale 
had begun his work, the priests of the English 
College at Rheims issued a New Testament for 
the use of Roman Catholic Englishmen. It was 
translated, not directly from the Greek, but from 
the Vulgate Latin version, although it is clear that 
in some minor points, notably as to the use of the 
definite article, the Greek original was carefully 
consulted. The main object of the translators 
seems to have been to produce a version which 
should be in strict accordance with Catholic tradi- 
tion, and should be read in the light of the com- 
mentary by which it was accompanied. Many 
words were rather transliterated than translated, 
so that we have such words as ‘Parasceue/ 
‘Azymes,’ the ^ bread of Proposition,* ^exinanited’ 
<Phil. ii. 7), the contention of the editors being 
that where an exact equivalent could not be found 
it was best to leave the word as it stood and refer 
the reader to a note for its explanation. After 
the New Testament had been issued the English 
College moved from Rheims to Douay, and here 
in 1609 — that is, after an interval of twenty-seven 
years^by the addition of the Old Testament, this 
version of the Bible was completed. Adherence to 
the same principles made the Douay Old Testa- 


ment even more difti< ult reading than tin* 
volume, and the Rheims and Douay lohle uct^t 
through very few editions until it \sas tarefully 
revised by Bishop Challoner in the eighteenth 
century. The chief scholars who helped to pro- 
duce it were Gregor>' Martin, laic of St Jol>n > 
College, Oxford ; Dr Bristov\, late of Eveier 
College; Dr Worthington ; and, it is said, though 
with no great certainty, Cardin.il .\llcn. a 

specimen of this translation in a simple passage 
where it shows to advantage, wc may take the 
same extract from St Matthew xvi. as we chose 
in the case of Tyndalc’s edition of 1525. It is 
expounded in numerous notes of considerable 
length, which need not here be reproduced : 

And when hi» disciples were conic over the water, they 
foigot to lake bread. Who s.iid to them, I^ooke wcl and 
l>eware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadduceev Hut 
they thought within them selves saying, Because wc lookc 
not bread. And Jesus knowing it, salt), Why do you 
thinkc within your selves, O yc of lillc faith, for that you 
have not bre.id ? Do you not yet understand, neither 
<lo you remctnlwr the five loaves among five thou^wind 
men, and how many Ixtskels you tookc up? Nchher the 
seven loaves, among foure thousaml men, and how many 
maundcs you tookc up? Why do you not understand 
that I said not of bread to you, Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and .Sadducccs? Then they understoodc 
that he said not they should l>cwarc of the leaven 
of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and 
Sadducecs. 

And Jesus came into the quarters of Cxsarca Phiti]>]>i: 
and he asked his disciples, saying, Whom say men that 
the Sonne of man is? But they said, Some John the 
Baptist, and olhersomc Elias, and others llicrcmie, or 
one of the Prophets. Jesus saiih to them, But whom 
you say that I am ? Simon Peter answered and said. 
Thou art Christ the sonne of the living God. And Jesus 
answering, said to him, Blcssctl art thou Simon lxir*Jona ; 
because flesh and hloud hath not rcvca]c<l it to thee, but 
my father which is in heaven. And I say to thee, that 
thou art Peter ; and upon this rocke wil 1 build my 
church, and the gales of he! shal not prcvailc against 
it. And I wil give to thcc the keies of the kingdom of 
heaven. And whatsoever thou shah hinde ujx>n earth, 
it shal be bound also in the heavens : and whatsoever 
thou shall loose in earth it shall be loosed also in the 
heavens. 

Then he commaunded his disciples that they should tel 
no body that he was Jesus Christ. 

From that time Jesus began to shew his disciples, that 
he must goe to Hienisalcm, and sufler many things of 
the Ancients and Scril>es and chcefc-Pricslcs, and be 
killed, and the thinl day rise againc. And Peter taking 
him unto him, began to rebuke him, saying, Lonl, Ik it 
farre from thee, this shal not Ik unto thee. Who turn- 
ing said to Peter, Go eafter mce, Satan, thou art a scandal 
unto me : iKCnuse thou savourcst not the things that arc 
of God, but the things that arc of men. 

Then Jesus said to his disciples. If any man >vil come 
after me, let him denie him self, and take up his crosse 
and follow me. For he that will save his lif^c, shal lose 
it, and he that shal lose his life for me, shal flnde it. For 
what doth It profile a man, if he gaine the whole world, 
and sustaine the damage of his soule? Or w)\a( permu- 
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Ution shal a roan give for his soule ? For the Sonne 
of man shal come in the gloric of his father with the 
angels; and then wil he rentier to every man accord- 
ing to his workes. 

Amen 1 say to you, there l>c some of them that stand 
here, that shal not taste death, til they see the Sonne of 
man comming in his kingdom. 

\Vc come now to the version of i6ii, which is 
still used in English churches in our own day, 
although a fresh revision was undertaken in 1870 
and completed in 1885. The version of 1611 
look its origin from the famous Hampton Court 
Conference at the beginning of the reign of 
James I. Among the objections which the Puritan 
parly made to the English Church Service, one 
was that it introduced faulty renderings of the 
Holy Scriptures. Independently of this, the in- 
feriority in popular esteem of the Bishops' Bible 
to the Genevan version was felt to be a misfortune, 
and, under the personal supervision of the king 
himself, a new revision was undertaken, in which 
the plan of dividing the task among separate 
translators, which had been imperfectly carried out 
in the case of the Bishops’ Bible, was now very 
carefully organised. Six committees, consisting of 
from seven to ten members each, were formed, two 
of them sitting at Westminster, two at Oxford, and 
two at Cambridge. Definite rules were drawn up 
for their guidance, among them being that the 
Bishops' Bible was to be ‘as little altered as the 
truth of the original will permit,’ that the ‘ old 
ecclesiastical terms ' were to be kept, that marginal 
notes were to be confined to references and fuller ex- 
planations of difficult words, and that ‘these trans- 
lations be used when they agree better with the 
text than the Bishops' Bible : Tindale’s, Matthew’s, 
Coverdale's, Whitchurch's, Geneva-' To have for- 
mally added the Rheims New Testament to these 
would doubtless have been impolitic ; despite its 
omission, there seems no doubt that this also was 
The new version appeared in a splendid 
folio in 161 1, with a long preface from the pen of 
Dr Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, 
who admirably states the principle of the revision 
in the sentence, ‘Truly (go^ Christian Reader) wee 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
neede to make a new translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one (for then the imputation 
of Sixius had bene true in some sort, that our 
people had bene fed with gall of Dragons in stead 
of wine, with whey in stead of milkc :) but to make 
a good one better, or out of many good ones 
one principall good one, not justly to be excepted 
against, that hath bene our indcavour, that our 
marke.' With no less happiness he proceeds ; ‘ The 
worke hath not bene hudled up in seventy-two 
<Iays [an allusion to ‘ the posting haste ’ attributed 
by legend to the authors of the SeptuagintJ, but 
hath cost the workemen, as light as it scemeth, the 
paines of twise seven times seventie-two dayes and 
niorc : matters of such weight and consequence 
arc to bee speeded with maturitie ; for in a busi- 


ncssc of moment a man fcarcth not the blanu* of 
convenient slackncssc. Neither did wee thmk (ji] 
much to consult the 1 r;in>lators or Commentator'-, 
Chaldee, Hebreue, sSynan, (ireeke or Laiiiu, no 
nor the Spanish, French, Italian or Dutih : neither 
did wc disdainc to revise tluil uhich we had d«inc 
and to bring backc to the an\ill that which ue had 
hammered : but having an<l using as great helpes 
as were nccdfull, and fearing no reproch for slow- 
nesse, nor coveting prai:>c for expedition, v\e ha\c 
at the length, through the good hand of the Lor<i 
upon us, brought the worke to that pa^bc that >ou 
see.’ 

With such loving care was the version prepared 
which even after three centuries seems as firmly 
rooted in the affections of the English people as 
at any previous time. To illustrate its relations to 
its predecessors wc show in a table printed on the 
opposite page the first ten verses of i Timothy ii., 
as they appear respectively in Fyndalc’s revised 
edition of 1534, in Cromwell’s Bible of 1539 < which 
represents Covcrdalc’s revision of his edition of 
*S 35 )> in the Geneva Bible of 1560, in the Bishops’ 
Bible of 1572, and in the version of 1611. A 
similar tabic for the Old Testament would vicld 
similar results, but this is the less necessary since 
in the ‘ Prayer Book version’ of the Psalms, which 
is taken from the Great Bible (the standard trans- 
lation at the period at which the English Prayer 
Book was compiled), Coverdalc’s work is familiar to 
most Englishmen precisely w here it is most success- 
ful. To make comparison more easy, words in the 
earlier versions which have been changed in that 
of t6ii are printed in italics, but no attempt has 
been made to draw attention to transpositions or 
omissions- It will be noted that the Genevan was 
the first version to introduce (he unhappy division 
into numbered verses. 

The affection with which most members of the 
English-speaking race regard this version of i6ki 
(its popular title, ‘The Authorised Version,’ sprang 
rather from general consent to use it than from 
any enactment) may make us overrate the felicity 
of the minor alterations, w*hich, despite the sub- 
stantial adherence to Tyndalc’s text, may be found 
in every verse. But the felicity is a real thing, 
no mere fancy due only to loving familiarity and 
associations. The translators themselves must 
have had a similar reverence for the versions they 
had to rehandle ; and in editing texts already some 
three-quarters of a century old they must have felt 
the full charm of slight archaisms. Of what this 
final version of the Bible (final, that is, as a monu- 
ment of language) has done for our literature there 
is no need to speak. It has supplied a model of 
archaic prose which has been freely used both for 
translations from ancient works in many languages 
and also for religious writing of every kind, and 
familiarity with it has helped at once to enrich 
and to sober the style of almost every subsequent 
English writer, and to stay the degeneration of 
our daily speech. A. W. P. 
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lliigli Latimer (1485 ?-J 555 ) distinguished 
himself ns a zealous, popular, and effective Re- 
former. I’hc son of a yeoman al riiurcaslon, near 
Leicester, he was educated at Cambridge, where he 
became a fellow of Clare and university preacher. 
In 15-4. in proceeding B. D. he maintained a 
the>is ag.nnat Mclanchthon, being 'as obstinate a 
papist as any in England,* he himself said. But, 
becoming acquainted with rhomas Hilney, a cele- 
brated defender of the doctrines of Luther, he 
'began to smell the W'ord of God, forsaking the 
scltool doctors and such fooleries,* and erelong was 
preaching <k>clrincs strongly savouring of heresy. 
His preaching at Cambridge gave great offence to 
the Catholic clergy, and before Cardinal Wolsey 
as papal legate Bilney recanted and Latimer di$- 



BISHOP LATIMER. 

From (he pertraU In the Naiional Portrait Gallery. 


owned Lutheranism. Bilney afterwards disclaimed 
his abjuration, and suffered martyrdom. Latimer 
was known to favour the king's divorce, and as one 
of the divines appointed to examine the lawfuL 
ness of Hcnr)^s marriage with Catharine, reported 
against its validity. This secured him royal favour, 
and he was made chaplain to Anne Bolcyn and 
rector of West Kington in Wiltshire. In 1535 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Worcester ; and at 
the opening of Convocation on 9th June 1536 he 
preached two powerful sermons urging the work 
of reformation. It is fair to remember that when 
John Forest, Queen Catharine's confessor, was 
roasted to death with peculiar barbarities as a 
Catholic recusant, it was Latimer who preached 
the sermon exhorting the victim, all in vain, to 
recant. When the Court became lukewarm in the 
work of reformation Latimer retired to his diocese, 


and laboured in ‘ teaching, preaching, exhorting, 
writing, correcting, and reforming, either as ability 
would scr\*e or the lime would bear.' Twice during 
Henry's reign he was sent to the Tower, in 1539 
and 1546, on the former occasion resigning his 
bishopric. At Edward accession he declined 

to resume his episcopal functions, but devoted 
himself to preaching till Edward’s death ( 1553 )* 
In April 1554 he was examined at Oxford, and 
committed to Bocardo, the common jail there, 
where he lay for more than a twelvemonth, feeble 
and sickly. In September 1555, with Ridley and 
Cranmer, he was brought before a commission, and 
found guilty of heresy. On 16th October he was 
burned with Ridley opposite Balliol College, ex- 
claiming to his companion, ‘ Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man : we shall this 
day light such a candle by God's grace in England 
as I trust shall never be put out.’ Latimer was 
brave, honest, devoted, and energetic, homely and 
popular. He was conspicuous amongst the Re- 
formers in substituting for incredible and often 
prcj>oslcrous lcgcndar>* talcs of saints, martyrs, 
and miracles discourses on gospel truths and 
moral and religious duties. Humour and earnest- 
ness, a vein of familiarity and drollcr>% manly 
sense and devout evangelical fervour, distinguish 
his sermons and his life. 

In the first of his Sermofis prtachtd before 

Edward VI. in 1549 (and reprinted by Mr Arber), 
Latimer takes occasion to describe his parentage 
and upbringing, with a casual reference to his 
father's having fought for Henr)* N'll. against the 
Comish rebels al Blackhcath in 1497 * The labori- 
ous puns on 'double,' 'two,' and 'two loo' will 
be noted : 

My father was a Yoman, and had no landcs of his 
ownc, onlyc he had n farmc of Ui. or iiii. jxiund by ycrc 
at the vltcrmosl, and here vpon he tilled so much as 
kcptc halfe a dosen men. He had walkc for a hundred 
shepe, and my mother mylkctl xxx. kync. He was able 
and did find the king a hamesse, wylh hym sclfc, and hys 
horssc, whylc he came to ye place that he should rtccyue 
the kynges wages. 1 can rememhre yal I buckled hys 
hames when he went vnto Blackc heeath fcldc. He kept 
me to schole, or dies I had not l>cnc able to haue 
preached l)cforc the kinges maiestic nowe. He maryed 
my $>*stcTS with v. poundc or xx. nobles a pece, so that 
he broughte them vp in godliocs, and fcarc of Goff. 

He kepi hospitalitic for his pore neighbours. And 
sum almess he gaue to the poore, and dl thys did he 
of the sayd farmc. Wher he that now hath it, paieth xvl. 
poundc by yore or more, and is not able to do any thing 
for his Prynce, for himsclfc, nor for his children, or gcue 
a cup of drinckc to the |>ore. Thus al the enhansinge 
and rearing goth to your priuate coinmoditie and wealth. 
So that where ye had a single to mudi, you haue that \ 
and syns the same, ye haue enhansed the rente, and so 
haue encreaseil an other to mucK So now ye haue doble 
to muche, whychc is to to much. But let the preacher 
preach til his tong be wome to the stompes, nothing is 
amended. We haue good statutes made for the com men 
wekh as touching comeners, enclosers, many metinges 
and sessions, but in the end of the matter their commeth 
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nothing forth. Wei. well, thys is one thyngc I \vyj| snye 
vnlo you, from whens it commcth 1 knowe, eucn from 
(he cJeuill. I knovve his intent in it. For if yc bryng it 
to passe, that the yomanr^* be not able to put their sonnet 
to schole (as in dedc vniuersities do wondcrously decaye 
atl redy) and that they be not able to mary their daughters 
to the auoidyng of whoredome, I say ye plucke saluation 
from the people and vtterly distroy the rcalcnc. For by 
yomans sonnes, the fajlh of Christ is and hath l>enc 
maintained chefely. Is this realme taught by rich men^ 
sonnes ? No, no, reade the Cronicles ; ye shall fyndc sum- 
time noble mennes sonnes, which haue bene vnpreaching 
byshoppes and prelates, but ye shall hnde none of them 
learned men. But vcrilye, they that shoiihle loke to the 
redresse of these ihinges, Ijc the greatest against them. 

The value of archery as an exercise is thus 
enlarged on in the sixth sermon, and contrasted 
with bollyng (trolling the bowl, tippling), gloss>T)g 
(glozing, flattering), and gullynp (cheating) ; 

Menne of Englande in t)*mes paste, when they wouldc 
cxercysc theym sclues (for we must ncdcs hauc some 
recreation, oure bodyes canne not endure wythoutc some 
exercyse) they were wonie to goo a brode in the fyeldcs 
a ihoolynge, but nowe is tume<i in to glussyng, gullyiig, 
and whoring wythin the house. 

I’he arlc of shulynge hath l>cn in tymes past much 
cslcmed in this realme, it Is a gyfl of God that he hath 
geuen vs to excell all o(her nacions wyth all. It h%ilh 
l>enc goddes instrumentc, whereby he hath gyuen vs 
rnanyc victories agaynslc ourc enemyes. But nowc wc 
hauc taken vp hor)‘ngc in touncs, in steede of shulyng in 
(he fyeldes. A wondennis th)mgc, that so cxccllente a 
gift of God shouldc be so lytic estemed. I desyer you 
my l^rdcs, cuen as yc loue the honourc and glory 
of God, and eatende to remoue his indignacion, let thcr 
lx: sente fourth some proclamaciou, some sharpe pro- 
clamacion to the iustices of peace, for they do not tlicir 
dutye. Justices now be no justices, iher l>c manye good 
octes made for thys matter already. Charge them v|>on 
their allcgiaunce yat this singular iMrncflt of God tuayc Iw 
practised, and that it be not turned into Ixillyng, gloxsyng 
and whoryng wythin the towncs, for they be ncgligcntc 
in cxcculyng these lawes of shuling. In my tyme my 
poorc father was as diligent to teach me to shotc os to 
leame anye other thyngc, and so 1 lh)’nke other menne 
dyrl iheyr children. He taughtc me how to drawc, how 
to laye my l)odye In my bo we, and not to drawe wyth 
strength of armes as other nacions do, but with strength 
of the Ixxjyc. I had my bowes boughte me accordyng 
to my age and strength os I encreased in them, so my 
bowes were made bim^er, and bigger, for men shal ncucr 
shotc well, excepte they be broughte vp in it« It is a 
goodly art, a holsome kynde of exercise, and much com- 
mended in phisike. Marcilius Ficinus in hys bokc dt 
(ripiiei uita (it is a greate while sins I red hyin nowc) 
but I remembre he commendelh this kinde of exercise, 
and sayth, that it wrestlcth agaynst manye kyndes of 
diseases. In the reuerence of God, let it be continued. 

In the third of these sermons he thus describes 
uncomplimentarily the Reformation in Germany : 

Germany was visited xx. yearcs wyth goddes word, 
but they dyd not eamestlye embrace it, and in lyfc 
folowe it, but made a myngle mangle and a hotchpotch 

ttf I can not tell what, paitely poperye, partelye (rue 


religion niingclal togcriicr. 1 hey ^y m nn c titrye. 
when they cal theyr iMtggcs to the ^wynt* tn>ughe : < 
to ihy myngle mangle, come pyr, come pyr ; cuen (lic) 
ma<le mingle mangle of it. 

They couldc clatter ami praU* of tlic <iosj>cll. hut when 
all coinntech to aJ, they loyncd j>i»pcryc wyih ii, tfi.it 
they mardc all together, they scratched and .strajicd all 
the lyuyngc> of the churchc, and stnlcr a coulourc of 
relygion turned it to thc\r owiic proj^cr gayiie and lucre. 
God, scyngc that they wouhlc not come vnto hys wordc, 
now* he visiteth them in the secomlc lyme of hy^ vi>.ita« 
cion with his wraihe. For the tak)’ngc awnyc of Gcxldo 
word ia a man)'fe»l token of hys wrath. Wc hauc now 
a fyrsl visitacyon in Englande, let vs beware of the 
seconde. Wc haue the ro)'nystracyon of hys wordc, we 
are yet well, but the house is not cleanc swept e yet. 

Here is one of his m<'iny shrewd criticisms on 
‘ unprcaching prelates,* with an autobiographical 
illustration : 

And yet to hauc pul|H!tcs in churches it is very well 
done lo haue them, but they woulde Iw occupic<l, for 
it is a vayne thyng to haue them as they siaml in many 
churches. 1 heard of a Byshop of Englande that wenlc 
on visitacion, and (os it wa 2 » the custom) when the Bysho]> 
shouldc come and l>c ntngc into the toune, the greate 
belles clapper was fallen doune, the tyall [tie, fastening) 
was broken, so that the Byshop coulde not Ik* range into 
the toune. Thcr was a greate matter made of thys, and 
the chiefe of the pary*she were muche blamed for it in the 
visitaciou. The Byshop >v.is some what quickc W'ylh theym, 
and stgnilie<l that lie was muche offended, They made 
theyr aunswcrcs, and excused them selucs, as wel as they 
coulde ; it was a chaunce, sayd they, that ye clapper brake 
and we coulde not get it amended by and by, we must 
tarryc til w’e can hauc done it. It shal Iw amciuled as 
shortelyc as mayc be. Amonge the other there was one 
wyscr then the rest, and he commes me to the Bishop. 
Why my Lord, sayth he, doth your lordship mak so great 
ntattcr of the bell, that lackelli hys clapper ? here is a 
WII, sayelh he, and })oyntcd to the pulpit, that hath 
lacketl a c]ap)>er thys xx. ycres. Wc hauc a parson that 
fcttcth[fctcheth] out of thysbcncHcc liftyc iMmndcs cucrye 
ycrc, but wc neucr sc hym, I warrant you ye Byshop 
was an vnprcachyng prelate. He could fymdc faulc wyth 
the bcl that wanted a c)ap|>er to ryng hym into the 
toune, but he could not fynd any faut w'yth the parson 
that preached not at hU Iwnefice. Euer thys office of 
pre.achyngc hath bene least regarded, it hath skante 
haddc the name of goddes scruyee. They must synge 
Sa/tu^ fata dits a1)oute the churchc, that no man was 
the better for it, but to shewe theyr gate cotes and 
garmentes. I came once my sclfc to a place, ridyng on 
a lomay home wardc from London, and I sente wordc 
ouer nyghtc into the toune that I would preach there in 
ye mominge because it was holy day, and me thought it 
was an holye dayes worcke. The church stode in my 
wayc, and 1 loke my horsse, and my companyc, and 
went thither. I thoughte I shoulde haue foundc a greate 
companyc in the churche, and when I came there, the 
churchc do re was faste locked. 

I tarried there lialfe an houcr and more, at last the 
keyc was founde, and one of the parishe commes to me 
and sayes ; Syr, thys is a busye dayc wyth vs, wc can 
not heare you, it is Robyn Hoodes dayc 'I'hc parishe 
are gone a brode to gather for Robyn Hoodc, I praye 
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you Icl (hinder] them not. I was faync there to 
gcue place to Robyn lloode, I thought my rochet 
shouldc hauc bene rcganled, thoughe I were not, but 
it woulrle not scruc, it was fayn to gcue place to Robyn 
Hoodcs men. 

It is no l.aughyngc matter, my friendes, it is a wcpyng 
matter, a hcauy matter, a hcauy matter, vndcr the pre- 
tence (or gathcryngc for Rob)Ti IIoo<ie, a traytourc and 
a thefe, (o put out a preacher, to hauc hys office lesse 
estemed, to prefer Rob)!^ Hodc before the ministracion 
of Gods word, and al thys hath come of vnprcach>*ngc 
prelates. Thys Rcalmc hath ben U prouided for, that 
it hath had suchc corniptc iudgementes in it, to prefer 
Robyn Hodc to goddes wonlc. Yf the Byshoppes had 
l>enc preachers, there shouldc ncucr haue l>ecn any suche 
thynge, but we hauc a good hope of better. We hauc 
ha<l a gootl bcg>'nnynge, 1 bc>cch God to continewe it. 

In another he tells at length ‘Master More’s* 
story' of Tenterden steeple (page 123). The famous 
description of the devil as the most diligent preacher 
in England is from the sermon on the Ploughcrs 
(1549— also reprinted by Mr Arber): 

And no we I would aske a slraunge question. Who 
is the most diligent bishoppe and prelate in al England, 
that passeth at the reslc in doinge his office, I can tel, 
for I knowe him, who it is, I knowc hym well. But 
nowe 1 thynkc I $e you lysting and hearkening, that I 
shouldc name him. There is one that passeth al the 
other, and is the most diligent prelate and preacher in 
al England. And wyl ye knowe who it is? I wyl 
tel you. It is the DeuyL He is the moste dyligent 
preacher of al other, he is ncucr out of his dioces, he is 
ncucr from his cure, ye shal ncucr fynde hym vnoccupyed, 
he is cucr in his parishe, he kcepeth residence at al 
tymes, ye shal ncucr Tyrnde hym out of the waye, cni for 
him when you wyl, he is cucr at home, the diligenteste 
preacher in all the Realme, he is euer at his ploughc, 
no lordyngc nor loytringe can hynder hym, he is euer 
appliyngc his busynes, ye shal neucr fynde hym idle, 
I warruuntc you. And his office is to hinder religion, 
to nmyntaync supersticion, to set vp idolatrie, to teach 
al kyndc of popetrie, he is readye as can be wished, for 
to sette forthe his ploughc, to deuise as manye wayes as 
can Itt, to deface and olscure Godes glory. Where the 
iJcuyl is residente and hath his plough goinge : there 
awayc with bokes and vp with candelles, awayc wyth 
Bibles and vp with bcadcs, awayc wyth the lyghte of 
the Gospel, and vp with the lyghte of candellsi yea at 
noone dayes. Where the Deuyll is residente, that lie 
maye prcuaiic, vp %vyth al superstition and idolatrie, 
sensing, pcintynge of ymoges, candles, palmes, asshes, 
holyc water, and newe serutce of mcnes inuenting, as 
though man could inuent a 1>etter waye to honoure 
God wyth then Cod him selfe hath apointed. Downe 
with Christes crosse, vp with purgatory picke purse, vp 
wyth hym, the popish poui^torie I mean. Awayc wyth 
clot hinge the naked, the pore and impotent, vp >Tyth 
deckynge of ymages and gaye gamishinge of stockes and 
stones, vp wyth mannes traditions and his lawes, downe 
wyth traditions and hys most holy worde, downe 

wyth the olde honoure dewe to God, and vp >Tyth the 
new gods honour, let al things be done in latine* There 
muste be nothynge but latine, not as much as Matunto 
homo qticd ants tt in amrtm nuerttrU. Remembre 
man that thou arte asshes, and into asshes thou shalte 


rctumc. Whiche be the wordcs that the minister 
speaketh to the ignoraunlc people, when he g>'uclh 
them asshes vpon asshc wenwlayc, but it muste be spoken 
in latine. Goddes worde may in no wysc be translated 
into cnglyshc. Oh that our prelates wouldc be as dilb 
gentc to sowe the come of good do^rine as Salhan is 
to sow'c cockcl and darnel. And this is the deuilyshe 
ploughinge, the which worckclh to hauc thinges in 
Liiinc, and letteth the fruteful ediBcation. But here some 
man will saic to me, what, sir, are ye so priuic of the 
dcuils counsel! that ye know al this to be true? Truli 
I know him to wel, and haue obeyed him a little to 
much in condcscen tinge to some follies. And 1 knowe 
him as other men do, yea, that he is euer occupied and 
euer busie in folowinge his plough. I know bi saint 
Peter which saicth of him : Siatt he rugiens circuit 
querms qurm denarct. He goeth aboute lyke a roaringc 
lyon scekj'ngc whomc he maye dcuoure. I wouldc haue 
thys texte wel vewe<l and examined cucryc worde of it. 
Circuity he goeth aboute in eucrye comer of his dioces 
He goeth on visilacion day lye. He Icaucth no place of 
hys cure vnuisited. He walketh round aboute from 
place to place and ccaseth nob Sicut ho^ os a lyon, that 
is, strongly, boldly, and proud lye, straytclye and ficrcelyc, 
with haute lookes, wyth hys proude countcnaunces, w-yth 
hys stately bragg^ngc*. R$ 4 gi€nsy roaringc, for he letteth 
not slippe any occasion to speake or to roare out when 
he secth his tyme. Qutrats^ he goeth a!x)Ut seckyng 
and not slcepjmg, as cure bishoppes do, but he seketh 
diligently, he scarcheth diligently al comers, wheras he 
may haue his pray, he roucih abrotle in eweri place of 
his dioces, he standclh not slyl, he is ncucr at reste, but 
euer in hande wyth his plough that it may go forwarde. 
But there was ncucr such a preacher in England as 
he is. 

See LatimeKi RtmiAint oMit StrmcHi, edited by Corrie, with Life, 
for the Fatker Society (1844-45) i •«<! the Liw by Gilpin U 7 $s\ 
Demaus (18691 jrd ed. 1886), and R. M. and A. J. Carlyle 
('Leader* of Religion/ 1900); and the bibliography prefixed to 
Arber'* reprint of TA^ PUngk^rt, 

ArcbblHliop Cranmer. — After the trans- 
lations of the Bible, especially the Authorised 
Version, probably no one book has been so in- 
fluential in establishing a standard of dignity 
and grace for the English tongue as the Book of 
Common Prayer. And both the first Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. and the second— which is sub- 
stantially the Prayer Book still in use — were 
drawn up under the supervision of Thomas 
Cranmer, and doubtless owe much of their beauty 
and dignity of devotional utterance to his inspira- 
tion and guidance. The history of this great 
successor of Bcckel — sometimes so much of an 
opportunist as to draw on him the charge of being 
a ‘time-server’ — is so well known that here we 
need do no more than recapitulate the chief dates 
of his life. Born in Nottinghamshire in 1489, and 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, he in 1529 
pleased Henry VIII. by his suggestion that the 
question of a divorce should be referred to the 
universities of Christendom. Successively royal 
chaplain and archdeacon of Taunton, he was con- 
secrated Warham's successor at Canterbury in 1 533, 
and played a very conspicuous part in Church 
and State— especially in the great revolution 
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known as the Reformation under Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI, — until Malyh’s accession; he 
was convicted of treason and of heresy ; recanted 
his heresy, and then recanted his recantation ; 
and died calmly at the stake in 1556. 

Prejudices of the most opposite kinds have too 
long prevented correct views of his character ; in 
a very difficult time he was no doubt somewhat 
defective in strength of character, but he was 
unquestionably one of those who did most to 
mould the polity of the Church of England. He 
was without dispute the most learned English 
theologian of his time. Latimer made no pretence 
to scholarship or learning ; Gardiner had a knack 
of skilfully using theological commonplaces in con- 
troversy, but little more; his younger contcmporaiy-, 
Bishop Jewel, was also mainly a controversialist ; 
and Bishop Ridley declared of Cranmer, ‘ He 
passeth me no less than the learned master his 
young scholar.’ Over forty works by him are 
known. He translated many devotional forms into 
noble English, apd, as we have seen, the Prayer 
Book owes much to his command of the mother- 
tongue. He certainly wrote some hymns, and there 
IS even ground for believing that the version of 
I Vent Creator Spirilus’ in the ordination scia icc 
IS from his own pen. The preface to the first 
Prayer Book was entirely his, and so was the 
vigorous preface to the reprints (1540-41) of the 
Great Bible, of which the following — with its in- 
teresting reference to the ‘Saxon’ and other old 
translations— is the first part : 

For two sondrie sortes of people, it semeth moche 
m!*^**^^ somethynge be said in the entrye of 
Ihys book, by the waye of a preface or prologue ; 
wherby herafter it mayc be both the better accepted 

0 them which hitherto coulde not well beare it, and 
also the better vsed of them which hertofore haue 

”*^****!^ ^ slowe, 

and node the spurre ; some other seme to quickc, and 
nedc more of the brydcll : some loose thc)T game by 
* orte sholynge, some by oucr-shotynge : some walkc 
to moche on the lefte hande, some to moche on the 
»yght. In the former sorte be all they that refuse to 
reade, or to heare sedde the scripture in Ihcyr vulgar 
tonges; moch worse they that also let or discourage 

1 c other from the readynge or hearinge therof. In 
the latter sort* be they, whiche by their inordinate 

yngc, undiscreete speakyng, contentious dispuiyng, 
w « erwyse, by their licencyous lyvynge, slauiidcr and 
titter the worde of God moost of al other, wherof 
^ wolde seme to be greatest furtherers. These two 
*®rtes, albeit they be moost farre unlyke the one to 

* t both deserue in cffecle lyke re- 

Proche. Neyther can I well tell whythcr of them 1 
ye ludge the more offender, hym that doth obsli- 

y refuse so godlye and goodly knowledge, or hym 
iHai so ungodly and so ungoodly doth abuse the same. 

, ^ ^“’ichynge the former, I wolde marvaile moche 

j sholde be so madd as to refuse in darkenes 

foode ; in colde, fyer .• for the worde 
*• lygbl » liuema fidibtu puit uertmnt lunpt : 

; rt^n //; paw uiuU homc^ sed itt OMfti verSa 
Fycr; igtum tttni in t^rram^ quid 


I uoh, uui ui <ird<atr 1 wolde in.ifvailc (I nt 

thys, sauc that 1 coti'syder how nificho cvjstojnc ^n<\ 
vsage inayc do. So that yf there were a pc-jilc, a:> 
sonic \vr) te which neucr saisc the .>unijc 
by reason that they be >ituatcxl farre to wan I c the rittrth 
pole, and \k cnclo-^eil an<l ouershadowcul with hygh 
mounlayiio; it crc<lyblc and lyke ynough that yf, by 
the power and wyll of the mounla\nc> sholdc 

synkc downc and gyve place, that the of the 

Sunne niyghi haue cnlerauncc to them, at the fyrst 
some of them wohic be offended ihcruvih. And 
the ol<lc proucrlw affcmieth, that after tyllagc of come 
was fyrsi founde^ many dclyte<l more (o fede of masic 
and acomes, \vher\s'>'th they haue Ixrnc accustomed, 
than to cate breed ma<!c of gCNxI come. Sochc ts the 
nature of custonie, that it cau>elh vs to beare all 
ll^-ngcs well and casilye, wherwyth we haue Wne 
accustomed, and to be ofTcnded with all thvngo 
thervnto contrary-. And iherforc I can well ihynkc 
them worthy parclon, whych at the commyng abroad 
of scripture doubted and drewc backc. Ilm soch as 
wyll persyste styl in theyr wylfulncs i muste nt‘<les 
iudge not onely foolyshc, frownrde, .and obstinate, hut 
also peuyshe, pemerse, and indurate. 

And yet, y( the matter sholde \>e tryed by custome, 
we myght also .allege aistomc for the readynge of 
the scripture in the vulgnrc tongc, and prc’-cryhe the 
more auncicnl castomc. For it is not moch al>ouc 
one hundreth ycarc ago, sens scripture hath not Iktrc 
accustomctl to be reside in the vulgar tonge within 
this realme ; an<l many hun<lre<l ycarcs before that it 
was translated and rede in the Saxones tonge, whych 
al that lyme was ourc mothers tonge. Wherof there 
rcroaynelh yet diuers copyes foundc lately in olde 
abbeis, of soch antique manors of writyngc and speak • 
ing, that fevve men nowc ben able to rcadc and 
vnderstande them. And when this language >v*axed 
olde and out of comcn vsage, because folke shuMe 
not lackc the frulc of reading, it was agaync translatc^l 
in the newer language. Wherof yet also many copies 
remayne and be dayly foundc. 

But nowe to let passe custome, and to weye, as waow? 
men cucr shuldc, the thyng in hys awnc nature : let 
>-s here dtscusse, What it auaylelh scripture to l>e 
had and redde of the laye and vulgarc people. And 
to this question I entende here to saye nothyng but 
that was spoken and wrytlcn by the noble doctour 
and most morall diuine saynt John Chrisostome, in 
h>-s lb>Tde sermon Z)e Lazato: albeit 1 wilbe some- 
thynge shorter, and gether the matter into feawer 
w'ordcs and lesse rowme then he doth there, beat use 
I wolde not be tedious. 

See the Parker Sockiy** edidoD of Crartmer'a worki (jenkym, 

4 voU. 1844 M^>. ihe Live* by Slrype (1694X Cilpin (1784), Todd 
(1831), Le Ba« (1833), Dean Hook in Lmt ^ tk 4 AreJUuk^/t (vi., 
vii., iM>. Colletlc<i887), MaftootiSpB), Pollard (1905), Bel 100(1931); 
•od Blabop Dowdeo in TAf lyprkmmnthi^ 0/1^4 Praj'trB44k{%<^\ 

Jobn Lelandf ^father of English antiquaries/ 
was bom in London about 1506, and educated at 
St PauFs School, Cambridge, and Oxford ; he also 
made some stay in Paris. He was one of the 
earliest Greek scholars in England ; was acquainted 
with French, Italian, and Spanish ; and studied 
(as very few then did) Welsh and Anglo-Saxon. 
Henry VI I L made him one of his chaplains, and 
bestowed several benefices upon him ; and in 
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1533 made him ‘kind’s antiquary/ with a com- 
mission to search for documents and antiquities 
in all cathedrals, abbeys, and colleges, or wherever 
rccor< 1 s and antiquities >\cre deposited. With this 
commission he began a tour which lasted six (if 
not more; years, and amassed a vast store of 
information designed to be worked up into the 
* Historic and Antiquities of the Nation.* He 
was terribly distressed by the shocking destruc- 
tion of priceless documents at the dissolution of 
monasteries, and earnestly besought Cromwell to 
authorise him to collect the MSS. for the king's 
library ; and he did thus secure a few from being 
utterly lost He laboured with prodigious in- 
dustry, but in vain, to digest his vast collection 
of material, into which Stow and Camden and 
William Horton and Dugdalc burrowed. The last 
five years of his life were darkened by insanity ; 
he died in 1552. He published in his lifetime some 
Latin poems and a few English and Latin tracts ; 
but his great work, The tthuraryy though current 
in several MS. copies, was first printed in 1710-12 
by Thomas Hearne (new cd* by L, T. Smith, 5 vols. 
1906-10). Many of his papers are now in the 
Bodleian Library and British Museum. Hall edited 
the Conupuntarii (U Scripforibus Britannids in 
1709: and Hearne published six volumes of the 
Coll€<iaH<a in 1715. Dci^vcntwaler, the Roman 
Walk and Tintagcl arc descrilied in these extracts 
from the liifurary ; the fourth records one of 
many such traditions : 

On the Eft Side of the Yfle, where as the Water of 
Darguent rifith, is a lytle ]>oore Market Town cawllcd 
Kefwike, and yt is a Myle fro S. Hcrcl)crtcs Iflc that 
Hctle fpeketh of. Divers Springes cummeth owl of 
lionxlalc, and fo make a great Lowgh that we cawlc 
a P<»olc ; and thcr yn l>c hi. Hies, Yn the one ys the 
lUnkl Places of M. Kndclyf. an other is cawlctl S. 
llcrebgrts Hie, wher is a Chapel, the iii. ys Vycar Hie, 
ful of trees lyke a Wyldcmcs. 

Hylwyxt Thynval and North T>'nc yn the waft Ground 
ftondeth yet notable Peaces of the Wall, the which was 
made tJc lapidt as yt there appereth yet Ix>okc 

wher os the Grownd l>cll enhabited thorowg the 
Wallc, fo there yt left appereth by reafon of Build inges 
made of (he Stones of the Waule. The Walle on the 
farther fide toward the Pi<ftcs was ftrongly dichyd. Befide 
the Stone Wall, thcr appere yet yn very many Places 
ra/ijpa muri that was an A row Shot a this fide 

(he Stone Wal ; but that it >vas thoroughly made as the 
Stone wal was yt doth not wcl appere there. 

Fro Bolncs to Burgh abowt a iiii. Myles, fro thens 
yt goeth within half a Myle of Cairluel, and lefle on the 
North fide, and crofTeth over Edon a iii. Quarters of a 
Myle bcncthc Catrluc], and fo to Terreby a litel Villag 
a Myle fro Cairluel. then thorowgh the barony of 
Linftok t and thorowgh Gilldland on the North fide of 
the River of Arding a Quarter of a Myle of the Abbay 
of Lenarcoft, and then a iii. Myles above Lcnarcoft yt 
ciofTcth over Arding, then over the title Brooke of Poll 
rode, the which devideth Gilleftand in Cumberland from 
Sowth Tyndale yn Northumbreland. then to a Caftel 
caulled Thirlewol, ftondyng on the fame, thens diredlly 


Eft thorowgh Sowth Tyndale not far fro the great 
Kuincs of the Caftel of Cair\orcin, the which be ncre 
Thyrlcwal, and fo over North Tyne, then dire<£Hy Eft 
thorowgh the Hedd of North umbreUnd. 

W)ih )*n iiii. Myles of the fayde Camylford apon the 
North Clif >'s Tinlagel, the which Caftel ha<l l>c lykehod 
iii. Wardcs, wherof ii. be woren away Nviih gulfyng yn 
of the Sc. yn fo much that yt halhc made iher almolt 
an I fie, and no way >*5 to enter ynio hyt now but by long 
Lime Trees layde for a Bryge. So that now wilhowte 
the Iflc rennclh alonly a Gate Howfc, a Walle, and a 
fals Brayc dyged and wallctl. In the Ifle remayne old 
Wallcs, and yn the Eft Part of the fame, the Grownd 
bc)*ng lower, remayneth a Wallc emhalclcd, and Men 
alyve faw thcr yn a Poftern Dorc of Vren. Thcr is yn 
the Iflc a prety Chapel with a Tumbe on the left Syde. 
Thcr ys alfo yn the Ifle a Welle, and ny by the fame y% 
a Place hewen owl of the Stony Grmvnd to the Length 
and Bredc of a Man. Alfo thcr rcmaymclh yn the Ifle a 
Grownd quadrant walled as yX were a Garden Plot. And 
by this Wallc appere the Ruincs of a Vault. The 
Grownd of this Iflc now miry'fhyth Shepe and Conys. 

Maflar Pa>'ncn told me that he faw at Brakley in the 
Parts by Bukjugham manifcA Tokens that it had bene 
a Wallyd Tounc, and Tokens of the Gates and Towres in 
the Walles by the halfe Cirkles of the Foundations of 
them. (I fowghl diligently, and could find no Tokens 
of Wales or Diches.) And that there hathc bene a 
Caftell, the Dyke and Hills whereof do yet appere. (I 
faw the Caftle Plott.) And that there hnthe bene dyvara 
Churches in it And that ther was of late a Place of 
Croffyd Friers, and that one Ncsdll a great Gcntilman 
there was buried. And that one Neville apon a tyme 
kyllyd in the Churchc at Brakeley a Prieft and buried 
h)T« in his facrid VeAiments : and that this Ncvill loke 
(here an othar PriA and buried hym quike. 

Gcori^c Cavendish was gentleman-usher to 
Cardinal Wolscy, was strongly attached to him, 
,ind after the prelate’s fall continued to serve him 
faithfully till his death, when he returned to 
Suffolk. He died about 1562, leaving in manu- 
script a Li/e of Cardinal Wolseyy long attributed 
to his brother, Sir William, one of Henry VIII.’s 
privy councillors. This first separate biography 
in the English tongue, ^vritlen about 1557 by a 
devout Catholic full of regrets for the past, could 
not well be published in Elizabeth’s days, but 
circulated in MS. copies, about a dozen of which 
arc still extant. It was published first for party 
purposes in 1641, in a mutilated form; like this, 
all the other editions down to 1815 were very 
imperfect. Mr Singer believed himself to have 
been fortunate cr.ough to identify the author’s 
own autograph MS., and from it he printed his 
very careful edition, with introduction, notes, 
and appendices. But fintuckily he not merely 
‘ modernised ’ the spelling, but sought occasionally 
to improve the style, even altering the author’s 
words ; so that the Kelmscolt edition, printed in 
1893 from a transcript of the autograph in the 
British Museum, was the first to give us the book 
as the author left it Out extracts are from the 
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Kelmscoit edition. Of the work Mr Singer said : 
‘It is a work without pretension, but full of natural 
eloquence, devoid of the formality of a set rhetori- 
cal composition, unspoiled by the affectation of that 
clajsiccil matwer \x\ which all biography and hislor>' 
of old time was prescribed to be written, and 
which often divests such records of the attraction 
to be found in the conversational style of Caven- 
dish. . . . Our great poet has literally followed 
him in several passages of his King Henry I'///., 
merely putting his lang’aage into verse. Add to 
this the historical importance of the work, as the 
only sure and authentic source of information upon 
many of the most interesting events of that reign, 
and from which all historians have largely drawn 
(through the secondary medium of Holinshed and 
Stow, and adopted CavendisVs narrative), and its 
intrinsic value need not be more fully expressed.' 
The following is an account of a ‘ ir)'humphant 
bankett' given by Wolsey to the king and court : 

And whan it pleased the kyng's majestic for his recrea- 
cion to repayer unto the Cardynall's how&sc, as he dycl 
dyvers tymes in the ycre, at whiche tyme there wanted 
no preparadons or goodly fumyturc, with ^-yauncU of the 
fyncst sort that myght be provided for mony or frend- 
shype ; such picasyrs ware then devysed for (he kyng's 
comfort Sc consolacion, as myght be invented or by 
man’s wytt imagyned. The banket ts ware set forthc 
with masks and mumreyes in so gorgeous a sort an<l 
costly maner, that it was an hevyn to behold. Ther 
wanted no dames or damsellcs, meate or aptc to daunce 
with the maskers, or to garnysshe the place for the 
tyinc with other goodly disj>ort$. *1 ban was ther all 
kyn<i of musyke and armonye set forthc with excellent 
voyccs bothe of men and childeme. 1 have seen the kyng 
sodeynly come in thether in a maske with a dosyn of 
other maskers, all in garments lyke shepherds, made of 
fynne cloth of gold, and fyne crymosyn satten paned, 
and cappes of the same, with visors of good proporcion 
of visonamy ; ther hcarcs and beards other of fynne gold 
wyer, or clU of sylver, and some Iwyng of blake sylke; 
having xvi. torches berers, besids ther dromes, and other 
persons attendyng uppon them with visors, & clothed 
alt in sallen of the same colours. And at his commyng, 
& byfore he came into the hall, ye shall understand that 
he came by w*ater to the Watergate, without any noyse, 
where, ayenst his coming, was layed charged many 
chambers : at whos lending they were all shot of, 
whiche made such a romble in (he ayer that it was 
lyke (bonder# It made ah the noble men, ladyes, and 
gent il women to muse what it shold mean commyng so 
sodenly, they sitting quyetly at a solemn bankett ; under 
thU sort : first yc shall perceyve that the tables ware sett 
In the chamber of presence, bankettwysc coveretl ; my 
Lord Cardynall syttyng under the clothe of c^tat, and 
there havyng all his servyce all alone ; and than was 
there sett a lady and a noble man, or gentilman and 
a gentilwoman thorougheowt all the tables in the 
chamber on the oon side, which was made and joyned 
as it ware but oon table. AU which onler aud device 
was don and devysed by the Lord Sands the Lord 
Chamberlayne, and also by Syr Henry Cuylefordp Con- 
troller with the kyng# Than immedyatly after this great 
shott of gonnes, (he Cardynall desired (he seyd Lord 


Chaml>erlayne and Controller to 2c ke what tiis^ -•►Jen 
shot shold mean, as though he knewe the 

matter. Ihey theruppon lukyng owt of iIjv \sNn‘h*uv 
into Tcme^, retorne<l ag.iyn, and showed Iuiik* that 
it scmc<l to them that there ^hold Ik* some n«d»le men 
and sirayngers arryvc<i at hii> brygge, as anihas^itiT'' 
frome some forrnyn pryiice. With that, quoth the 
Cardymall, 1 shall <ie''ier yow lx.‘cause ye can spoke 
frenche to take the paynnc% to go <lown in to the hall 
to encounter and to receyve them according to ther 
e^tats an4l to conduct them to thy> ehaniber, where 
they shall sc us all these noble jHT^on.igC' •>>tiyng 
merely at our b.inkctt, desyrjng them to dM\>n 

with us an<l to take part of our fare iV past) me. I hey 
went incontynent down into the hall, where they re* 
ceyvetl them with xx. newe torches, and conveyed them 
uppe in to the chaml^er, with suche a noml>er of dronK‘> 
and fyves as I have scldomc seen together at oon tyme in 
any ma>ke. 

At ther arry vall in to the chaml>er ii. and ii. t‘>gcther, 
they went tlirectly byfore the CarrlNmall where he >ati, 
salutyng hyme very reverently ; to whomc the I-ord 
Chamberliyn for them sayd, Syr, forasmyche a* they 
be strayngers and can speke no Lnglysahc, they have 
desiretl me to declare unto your grace thus. They 
havyiig understandyng of thys your Iryhumphant Ixinkett, 
where was assembled suchc noml>cr of excellent fayer 
dames, cowld do no lesse under the sup])ortaciou of your 
goo<l grace, but to repayer hether to view as were ther 
incom])ernblc l^eawlic, or for to accomjxany them at 
mumc chaunce, an<l ih.an after to daunce with them 
and SO to have of thaym acqua)'ntauncc. And, Syr, 
they furthermore requyer of your grace’s lycence to 
accomplesshe the cause of ther repayer. To whomc 
the Cardynall answered, that he was vcr^‘ well contentycl 
they shold do so. Tlian the maskars went first & saluted 
all the dames as they salt, and than retorned to the most 
W'orthyest, and there opynetl a cuppe full of gold, with 
crowmes and other peccs of coync, to whome they sett 
dyvers pecys to ca.si at. Thus in this manor t)crusyng 
ail the ladys and gentyhvomen, and to some they lost 
and of some they won. And thus don, they retorne<l 
unto the Cardynall with great reverence, poring down 
all the crow'nes in the cuppe, which w*as al>ought ii. c 
crowncs. At all 1 quoth the Cardynall, and so ca.st the 
dyse and wane them all at a cast, where at was great joy 
made. Thau quod the Card>mall to my Lonl Chainl>cr- 
la}'nc, I pray you, quod he, shew them that it sem>'s 
me howc there shold l>c among theme some noble man, 
whomc I suppose to be mychc more worthy of honor 
to sitt Sc occupic this rome and place than 1 ; to whome 
1 w'old most gladly, yf I knewe hyme, surrender my 
pbee accord>'ng to my dcwiic. Than spake my Lord 
Chamlwrlayne unto them in Frenche, dcclar)mg my Lord 
Cardynall’s mind ; and they roundyng hyme agayn in 
the care, my Lord Chamberb)mc said to my Lord 
Cardynall, Sir, they confesse, quod he, that among 
(hem there is suchc a noble personage, among whome 
if your grace can appoynt h)‘ine frome the other, he 
is conCcntc<l to discloos hyme self, and to accepto 
your place most W’orthcly. With that the Cardynall, 
takyng a good atlv)’sement among them, at the last, 
quod he, Me $em>3 the gcntilman with the blake 
heanl shold be cvyn he. And with that he arose 
out of hys chayer, and offered the same to the gentib 
man in the blake beard, with his cappe in hU hand. 
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The person to whonic ho offered than his chayer was 
Syr Eilwaid Neville, a comly knyght of a goodly 
sonage, (hat niychc more resembled the kyng^s ]>crson 
in that maskc than any other. I he kyng, hcryng and 
j>crceyvvng (he Cardynall so disseyved in his cstimacyon 
and choys, cold not forl>care lawyng ; but plukkc<l down 
his visare, and Maystcr NcvylTs, and dasht owl with 
suchc a pleasaunt coimlcnaunce au<l chcrc that all noble 
cstats there assembled, seyng the kyng to be there among 
them, rcjoyscil very myche. The Cardynall cflsono <lc* 
sired his highnes to lake the place of estate, to whomc 
the kyngc answercil, that lie would goo first and shyffc 
his apparell ; and so <lepartc<l and went slrayt in to my 
lord’s bed cliaml>er, where was a great her made and 
prepared for hyme, and there newe apparcllcil hyme wiih 
r>clic and prynccly gannents. v\nd in the lyme of the 
kyng’s absence, the disshes of the bankelt were clean 
taken up, and the tables spred agayn w*ith ncNvc and 
fwett perfumed clothes ; every man syllyng untill the 
kyng and his maskers came in among theme agayn, 
every man beyng newly apparelled. Than the kyng 
tokc his scale under the clothe of estate, commaundy'ng 
no man to remove, but sit still as they dyd by fore. 
Then in came a new bankett by fore the kyng’s majestic, 
nn<i to all the rest thorough (he tables, wherin I suppose 
w'Ds served ii. c. disshes or above, of wondreouse costly 
tneats and delyccs, subtilly dcvysctl. Thus passeil (hey 
fort he the hole night with banketing, dauncing, and 
other tryhumphant devyses, to the great comfort of 
the kyng, and pleasaunt regard of the nohyliiie there 
dissembled. 

driimn : (Mfktnhfrs, •hort giint; mumr mum 

a sil«nl with cards or dice ; roumiyug^ whirperirtf : 

ia\k>yHg^ laughing. 

The Story of Wolsey's death (1530) is memorable 
for the dramatic use made of it by Shakespeare 
in Henry VI I L — for doubtless Shakespeare had 
read Cavendish's MS.: 

Than was he in confession the space of an hower. 
And whan he had endyd his confession, May^ster 
Kyngslon bade hyme good morowe, for it was alwugt 
vii. of the clocke in the momyng, and asked hyme how 
he did. Sir, quod he, 1 tary but the wyll and 
pleasyr of God, to render unto hyme my syraple 
sow'lle in to his dy'vyn hands. Not yet so, sir, 
quod Mayster Kymgston, with the grace of God, you 
shall lyve and do very well, if ye wyll be of good 
<hcre. Mayster Kyugston, my deseasc is suche that 
I cannot lyve ; for 1 have had some experience in my 
deseasc and thus it is. • . . Nay, sir, in good fayth, 
<{uod Mayster Kyngston, ye be in such dolor and 
pcnsywencs doughtyng that thyng that in dede ye nede 
not to fear, whiche makyth you myche wors than ye 
ahold be. Well, well, Mayster Kyngston, quod he, 
I sc the matter ayenst me, how it is framed ; but if 
I had served God as dyligenlly as I have don (he kyng, 
he wold not have gevyn me over in my gray hcares. 
IIow'lKit thys is the just reward that I must rcceyve 
for my worldly dyligence and paynnes that I have had 
to do hyme scrvyce; not regarding my godly dewtie. 
Wherforc I pray you, with all my hart, to have me 
most humbly commendyd unto his royall maJesUe, be- 
scchyng hyme in my behalf to call to his most gracious 
rcmcmbraunce all matters procedyng between hyme and 
me frome the bcgynnyng of the world unto thys day, and 
the progressc of the same ; and most cheafely in the 


w*aytie matter yet dependyng (meaning the matter newly 
l>egon bytwen hyme and good Queen Katheryn) than 
shall his concycnce declare whether I have offended 
h)‘mc or no. lie is suer a prynce of royall coorage, 
.ind haihe a pr>*nccly hart ; and rather than he \vy]\ 
owl her myssc or want any parte of his wyll or apetite 
he wyll put the lossc of the oon halfe of his realme 
in da>'ngcr ; for 1 .^«ure you 1 have often knclcd byfore 
hyme in his privye chaml>cr on my kncb the space of 
an hower or too to pcrsw*adc hyme froine hy$ wyll and 
apetite, but I cowld never br^itg to passe to disw*ade 
hyme thcr froo. Therefore, Mayster K>'ngston, if it 
chaunce hereafter you to l>c oon of hys priv)*c counccll, 
as for your wysdome and other qualitcs ye l)e mete so 
to lie : I >vamc you to \ye well advysed and assured what 
matter ye put in his hed, for ye shall never putt it owt 
aga)^. 

And sey, furthermore, that I requyer his grace In 
godd*s name, that he have a vigilant eye to depresse 
this newe pernicious sekte of the Lutai^mnauncers that 
it do not encreacc w ithin hys dom>'nyons thoroughe hy% 
necligencc, in suche a sort that he shal \>e fayn at lengthc 
to put hamoys uppon hyse bake to subdewe them : as 
the Kyng of Beame did, w*ho had gootl game to se his 
rewde com my ns than enfected with Wycklyffe’s heresies, 
to spoyell and murder the spiritual! men and religious 
persons of his realme i the whiche lied to the kyng and 
his nobles for socour ayenst thcr frantyke rage. • » • 
Mayster Kyngston, farew'cll. I can no moore ; but 
whyshe all th>Tigs to have good succcsse. My t)'me 
drawyth on fast. I may not lary with you. And forget 
not, I pmy you, what 1 have seyd and charged you 
withall ; for whan I nine deade, ye shall peradventure 
remember my tvords l>et(er. And ev)^ with these w ords 
he l)^an to drawe his speche at Icngthe, and his tong to 
fayle, his eyes hc>'ng sett in his hod, whos sight faylled 
h^Tne. Then we began to put h)ine in rtmembraunce of 
Christ's passion, and sent for the abbott of the place to 
annele hyme ; who came with all spede and myncstred 
unto hyme all the servyce to the same bclongyng ; and 
caused also the gard (o stand by, bothe to here hyme 
talk byfore his denthe, & also to be wylnes of the some ; 
and inconlynent the clocke strakc viii., at whiche t)‘me 
he gave uppe the gost, and thus departed he (his present 
lyfc. And callyng to our rcmembraunce his words the 
day byfore, howe he sayd that at viii. of the cloke we 
shold lose our ma)'ster, oon of us lok)iig uppon an other, 
supposyng that he profecied of h}*s departure. 

Here is thend and fall of prytit and arrogauncye 
of suche men, exalted by fortune to honour and high 
dygnytes ; for I assure you, in h)*s lyme of auctoiytie 
and glory, he was the haultest man in all his pro* 
cedyngs that then ly'ved, havyiig more respect to the 
worldly honour of hys person than he had to hts 
spirituall profession ; wherin shold be all meknes, 
humyiitie & charitie, the processe wherof I leave to 
theme that be learned and seen in (he dyvyn lawes. 

tNiarymtutHUfm, Lutherans: armour; Btmmt, Bobe* 

mil : the end ; haughtiest ; give extreme 

uneiioD. 

Singer** edition (iSts) was republished by Professor MoHey ia 
hb 'Univenal Library* (18S6). 

Sir Jehu Clickc (1514-1557) professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, where he was bom, and 
having embraced the Reformed &ith, was one of 
the preceptors of the prince after%vards Edward VI- 



Sir John Cheke 


He is chiefly distin^ishcd for his exertions in 
promoting the study of the Greek language and 
literature in England. Having elaborated and 
introduced a new mode of pronouncing Greek tthe 
few students of Greek in England having heretofore 
employed the Continental pronunciation, which 
Cheke thought wrong), he was violently assailed by 
Bishop (tardincr, then chancellor of the university ; 
but, notwithstanding the fulminations against it, the 
system of Cheke prevailed, being, in fact, vcr>’ much 
like that still in use in England. At Mary’s acces- 
sion he was stripped of everything and fled, but 
was treacherously seized in Belgium, brought back, 
and thrown into the Tower, where fear of the stake 
made him abjure Protestantism. At his death, 
bclicNcd to be occasioned by remorse for having 
recanted, he left several works in manuscript, 
amongst which was a translation of Malthcu'^s 
Gospel in English, simplifled by adhering mainly 
to words derived from Anglo-Saxon roots, and 
spelt on a phonetic plan. He edited homilies of 
Chry sostom, various Latin translations from Greek, 
Latin controversial works on theology, disquisitions 
on Greek pronunciation, and a Life of Bucer. His 
most notable work in English is a pamphlet, pub- 
lished in IS49, under the title of The Hurt of 
Sedition^ how Grievous it is to a Couimonwealth^ 
designed to admonish the people who had risen 
under Kct the tanner. Having first dealt with 
‘religious Rebelles,' he proceeds then to address 
‘ the other rablc of Norfolke Rebelles’ ; 

Yc pretend a common wehh. How amend ye it by 
killing of Gentlemen, by spoyling of Gentlemen, by im- 
prisoning of Gentlemen? A maruelous tanned common 
wclth. Why should yc thus hate them, for their riches 
or for their rule ? Rule they never tooke so much in hand 
as yc do now. They neuer resisted the King, neuer with- 
stood his counsaile, be faithfull at this day, when ye be 
faithlessc not only to the King, whose subjcctes ye be, 
but also to your Lords, whose tenaunts ye be. Is this 
your true duty— in some of homage, in most of fealtie, 
tn all of allegeancc — to leaue your duties, go backc from 
your promises, fall from your faith, and, contrarye to lawc 
and truth, to make vnlawfuU assemblies, vngodly com- 
panies, wicked and detestable campes, to disobey your 
betters and to obey your tanners, to chaungc your obe- 
dience from a King to a Ket, to submit your selues to 
Tra)iour»», and breake your fayth to your true Kinge and 
Lordes? 

If riches ofiende you, bicause yc wouldc have the lyke, 
then thinke that to bee no common welth, but envye to 
the common welth. En^ye it is to appayre [impair] 
another mans estate, without the amendement of your 
owne, and to have no Gentlemen, bicause ye be none 
your selues, is to bringe downe an estate, and to mend 
none. Would yc have all alike riche ? That is the over- 
throwe of all labour and vtter decay of w'orke in this 
realme. For who will labour more, if, when he hath 
gotten more, the ydle shall by lust, without right, take 
what him list from him, under pretence of equal itie 
with him? This is the bringing in of ydleness, which 
destroyetb the common welth, and not the amendement 
of labour, that maintaineth the common w*elth. If there 
shoulde be such equalitie, then ye take all hope away 




from yours, to come to any l>eitcr c^.laie than yoti now 
le.iue them. .\nd as many mcane mens GiiMrcn <oriie 
honestly vp, nnd .are great j^a^wcour to .-til their 
so shoulde none here.iftcr h<»l|>cn by vou. I 5 ut 
because ye seeke e<jualitic, whereby all cannot Ik* riulu*, 
ye would that iK-likc, whcrcbv cucry man sh^uM Ik* p<jrc. 
.•\nd thinke twsiilc. that riche-* .nnd inheritance Ik* 
prouidence, and giuen to whom of hi> wisedom ho 
thinketh goexi. 

The following letter from Cheke to his friend 
Peter Osborne, Kcmcmbranccr of the Evrhequcr 
in London, was printed from the autograph by the 
Camden Society (Tetters of Eminent Li/erory Mcn^ 
1843*, and brings us very near the sixteenth <cn- 
tur>* bookman, of whom there is a Life by Str> |)c 
(best cd. 1821) : 

I fcle the caul me of quiet nes, lK*ing to-i afore with 
stormes, and have felt of ambitions bitter gal, poisone<l 
with hope of hap. And thcrforc I can be mcri on the 
bankes side without dangring mi»clf on the sea. ^ight 
is ful of gai things abrode, which I desire not as thing- 
suflicicntli known nnd valcwd. O what pleasure is it to 
lackc pleasures, and how honorable is it to fli from honors 
throws. Among other lacks I Jack painted bucrum to 
lai bclwejme Iwkcs and hordes in mi sludi, which I now 
have trini<L I have node of xxx yardes. Chuse you the 
color 1 prai yow bi mo a reme of paper at Ix^ndon. 
Fare ye wcl. With commendacons to yr Mother, Mf 
Lane and his wife, Mr and .Mr* Saxon, with other. 
From Cambridge the xxx of M«ii 1549. 

Yr» known, 

Joan Cheke. 

Te hU loving Frcndc, Mr Pe(«r Oiborn«. 

Sir Thomas IVIlsoii* bom at Strubby in 
Lincolnshire about 1525, was a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and tutor to two little 
Dukes of Suffolk who died on the same day. In 
exile during Marys’s reign, he was tortured by the 
Inquisition at Rome ; but under Elizabeth held 
various high employments, sat on commissions, 
was repeatedly ambassador to Portugal, Scotland, 
and the Netherlands, and after being Secretary' of 
State with Walsingham, was, though a laymian, 
made Dean of Durham. In 1551 he published The 
Rule of Reason^ cottteinyng the Arte of Logiqut; 
in 1553 The Arte 0/ Rhetorique ; and in 1572 A 
Discourse uppon Usuryc. He died in 1581. His 
Rhetorique is partly Quintilian and the schoolmen, 
partly oracyonsy epistles, and other model composi- 
tions by himself. His own style is rather clear and 
vigorous than graceful or sonorous. He strongly 
advocates simplicity of language, condemning those 
who * powdered their talk with over-seas language.’ 
Amongst the false styles he censures is allitera- 
tion, of which he gives the following caricatured 
example : ‘ Pitiful poverty pray'cth for a penny, but 
puffed presumption passeth not a point, pampering 
his paunch with pestilent pleasure, procuring his 
passport to post it to hell-pit, there to be punished 
with pains perpetual.’ The following is a passage 
from the Rhetorique (cd. of 1585) : 

Among other lessons this should first be learned, that 
wee neuer affect any straunge ynkebome termes, but to 
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spcAkc as is commonly rccciucd ; neither seeking to \yc 
oucr fine, nor yet lining ouer careless ; using our spceche 
as most men doe and ur<lcring our wiltcsas ye fewest haue 
done. Some sceke so far for outlandish English, that 
they forget altogether their mothers language. An<l I 
dare bwearc this if some of their mothers were alive, 
ihei were not aide to tell wh.it they say, and yet these 
fine English clerkcs will siy they speak in their mother 
tongue, if a man shouhl charge them for counterfeiting 
the Kings English. Some farre ioumeyed gentlemen, at 
their retuinc home, like as they louc to go in foraync 
apparel I, so thei wil jKuidcr their talkc with oucr-sca 
language. He that commeth lately out of Fraunce will 
talkc F'rcnch'Flnglish, and ncuer blush at the matter. 
And other chops in with English Italianatc<l. and applieth 
the Italian phrase to our Fmglish speaking ; the which 
is as if an Oralour that professeth to vttcr his minde 
in plainc Latine would ncc<lcs s|>eakc poclric, and farre 
fetched colours of slraungc antiquitic. The I-a\vycr will 
store his stomackc with the prating of Pcdlcri. The 
Auditor in making his accompt and rcckcning, cometh in 
with /w st>u/d and ctiUr [six soulds or sols or sous ; 

quatre dcnicrsl for 6s. and 4d. The fine Courtier will talkc 
nothing but Chaucer. Thcmislicallwiseinan, and Pocticall 
Clerks, will speake nothing but quaint proucrl>cs ami 
hlinde allegories ; delighting much in their owme darke- 
nevse especially when none can tell what they doc say. 
The vnicarned or foolish phantastical, th.it smellev but of 
learning (such fellowes as haue seen Icamctl men in their 
dales), will so l-atin their longues, that the simple can not 
but wonder at their talkc and thinkc surely they speake 
by some rcuclation. I know them that thinkc Khtt0rique 
to stande wholic uj>on darke wordcs ; and hcc that can 
calchc an )‘nkc home terme by the taile him they coumpl 
to be a fine Englishcman and a good Khttcruian. 

The following arc illustrative anecdotes from the 
same work, for which modern parallels might be 
found : 

An English Phisilion ryiUng by the way : and seeing a 
great companic of men gathered together, sent his man to 
know what the matter was, whcrev|X)n his man vnder* 
standing that one there was appointed to suffer for killing 
a man : came riding l>ackc in al |>ostc haste, and cried to 
his niaister long before he came at him : get you hence, sir ; 
get you hence for Gods louc. What meanest thou (quoth 
his maistcr). Mary (quoth the seruaunt) yonder man 
shall dye for killing of one man, and you, ! dare sale, haue 
kille<l a hundred men in your daies : get yon hence there* 
fore for Go<ls louc if you louc your self. . » . 

A man may by hearing a loud lye pretciic mocke the 
lye by reporting a greater lye. When one l>cing of a lowc 
<lcgrcc and his father of mcanc tveahh had vaunted much 
of the good house that his father kept : of two Ilccfes 
spent weekely and half a score tunne of wine dronke in a 
ycrc, another good fcllowe licaring him lye so shamefully x 
indce<le (quoth lie) I^cfe is so plentiful! at my maistcr 
your fathers house that an Oxe in one day is nothing, and 
05 for Wine, Beggers that come to the doore arc scrued 
by whole gallands. And as I rcmcml>cr your father hath 
a spring of Wine in the middest of his Court, Go<l con* 
tinuc his good house keeping. 

Roger Anchain (1515-1568) was not only a 
typical literary Englishman, but a notable repre- 
sentative of the New Learning as it took root 
in England. Bom at Kirby Wlske, near Thirsk 


in Yorkshire, he studied at St John's College, 
Cambridge, where, in spite of his avowed leaning 
to the Reformed doctrines, he obtained a fellow- 
ship. His reputation as a classical scholar soon 
brought him numerous pupils ; and about 1538 he 
was appointed Greek reader at St John’s. His 
leisure hours were devoted to music, penmanship 
(in which he excelled), and archery. In defence 
of the latter art, and to show how' well he could 
handle Platonic dialogue, he published, in 1 545, 
ToxophihiSy which in style ranks among English 
classics. For this treatise, which was dedicated to 
Henry' VI II., he received a pension of ^lo ; in 1546 
he was appointed university orator. He was tutor 
at Chcshuni to the Lady Elizabeth (1548-50), and 
as secretary to Sir Richard Morysin or Morison, 
ambassador to Charles V., spent three years 
(1550*53) on the Continent, at Augsburg chiefiy, 
but with occasional visits to Vienna, the Tyrol, and 
Carinthia. On his return he became Latin secre- 
tary' to Queen Mary. His caution seems to have 
preserved him from suffering in any way for his 
Protestantism ; and after Maiys death Elizabeth 
retained him at court as secretary and tutor, which 
offices he held till his death, 30th December 156& 
He thought highly of cock-fighting as a pastime 
for gentlemen ; and though he inveighed against 
gambling, Camden say's he was too fond of cards 
and dice. In his last illness he suffered much 
from sleeplessness, and fell on the strange device 
of having *a cradle made for himself in which 
after the manner of infants he vs’as rocked to and 
fro.’ Unluckily we arc not told how the remedy 
answered. The SchoUmasUry his principal work, 
discusses the value of classical education, educa- 
tional problems, and things in general. It was not 
published till 1570. His Report of Germany is a 
very interesting contemporary account of European 
haute politique at the critical time of the struggle 
between Charles V. and Maurice of Saxony. His 
two hundred and ninety-five letters, Latin and 
English, arc partly official and partly personal, 
and range over a wide variety of subjects ; and in 
virtue of one of them quoted below, he may rank 
as one of the very earliest of * picturesque tourists* 
on the Rhine. Ascham (who sometimes spelt his 
name Askha$n or A scam) is an entertaining writer^ 
but has not the charm of Sir Thomas More. His 
enthusiasm for Greek and letters was sincere, 
and his English style combines a sort of strained 
simplicity, which docs not disdain alliteralion’s 
artful aid, with a pscudo-classical balancing of 
phrases. % 

In writing ToxophiiuSy Ascham meant not merely 
to commend the pastime of archery, but to show 
his countrymen that it was possible, though un- 
usual, to write English as well as scholars were 
wont to write Latin : 

And though to haue written it in an other tonge had 
bene bothe more profitable for my study, and also more 
honest for my name, yet I can thinke my labour wel 
bestowed, yf with a little hynderaunce of my profyt and 
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name, maye come any fourthcraunce, to the pleasure or 
commoditie of the gentlemen and yeomen of Englandc, 
for whose sake 1 tooke this matter in handc. And as 
for ye Latin or greke tonge^ cuery thing is so excellently 
done in them, that none can do better : In the Engly^h 
tonge contrary, cuery thinge in a maner so meanly, 
bolhe for the matter and haiidelynge» tlial no man can 
do worse. For therein the least learned for (he moste 
parte, haue ben alwayes moost redye to wryte. And 
they whiche had least hope in latin, haue bene moste 
boutde in engly^he : >\hen surelye cuery man that is 
moste ready to taulkc, is not moost able to wryte. 

The value of pastimes for students is thus set 
forth by Toxophilus to Philologus, who has argued 
that a student should stick to his books, and ^take 
hede how' he spendeth his tyme in sporte and 
playc.^ Toxophilus argues : 

Far contrariwise I herd my selfe a good husbande at 
his boke ones saye, that to omit studle somtime of the 
<bye, and sometime of the yerc, made as moche for the 
encrease of learning, as to let the land lye sometime 
falloe, maketh for the better encreasc of come. This 
we se, yf the Lande be plowed euery yerc, the come 
commeth thinne vp, the eare is short, the graync is small, 
and when it is brought into the bame and threshed, 
gyueth very euill faul [fall, cropj. So those which 
ncucr leauc {wring on their bukes, haue oficntiines as 
thinne inuention, as other {>oorc men haue, and as smal 
wit and weight in it as in other mens. And thus 
yourc husbandrie me thinke, is more like the life of a 
couctouse snudge that oft very euill preues [proves], 
then the labour of a good husband that knoweth wcl 
what he doth. And surelie the best wattes to leming 
mua nedes haue moche recreation and ceasing from 
their boke, or els they marre them selues, when base and 
dompysshe wattes can ncuer lae hurtc with continuall 
Mudac, as ye se in luiing, that a treble manikin string [a 
small gut •string] must alwayes be let down, but at suche 
time as when a man must nedes pbye : when ye base ' 
and dull stryng nedeth ncucr to be inoued out of his 
place. 1 he same reason I finde true in two bowes that 
I haue, wherof the one is quicke of cast, tricke, and 
tiimmc both for pleasure and profyte : the other is a 
lugge slowe of cast, folowing the string, more sure for 
to lasf, then pleosaunt for to vse. ... I wolde not saye 
thus moche afore yong men, for they wil take soonc 
occasion to studie litle ynough. But I saye it tlierfore 
bicause I knowe, as litle studie getteth lllle leaminge 
or none at all, so the moost studie getteth not ye moost 
learning of all. For a mans witle sore occupied in emest 
studie, must be as wcl recreated with some honest pas- 
time, os the body sore laboured, must l>e refreshefl with 
slepc and quiet oesse, or els it can not endure very longe, 
as the noble poete sayeth. 

F urther on Icfull or lawful pastimes : 

That eimest studie must be recreated with honest pas- 
time sufhcientlye I haue proued afore, both by reason 
and aothoritle of the best learned men that eucr wrote. 
Then seang paitymcs be }eful1, the moost filtest for learn- 
ing is to be sought for. A pastyme, saith Aristotle, must 
be lyke a medicine. Medicines slande by contraries, 
therfore the nature of studying considered, the liltest 
iwtytne shaJ sooate appeare. In studie euery parte of 
she bwly is ydle, whit^ thing causeth grosse and colde 
to 


humours to gather tog)'(her an<i vc\c \cr\e 

moche, the myndc is allogythar Ixmi vsorkc. 

A poslymc then l>c ha<l uhere euer> of (he 

bod ye miu»t l>e ]abourc<l lo separate and lo-en >uclie 
humours withal : the min<l iam>t \k vnbcnl, to gather 
and felchc againc hi» quicknessc withall. 1'hu> pa^iymcs 
for the mynde onclyc, be nothing fit for Ntudetite-*, by- 
cau^c the body whieh i> moost hurtc by slutlic, shuM 
take away no profyte thereat. J his knewe Krasinus 
verye well, when he was here in Cambrige: which 
when he bad ben sore at his boke (as Garret our Ixxike- 
bynder hath veryc ofte told me) for lackc of l>cttor 
exercise, woldc lake his horse, and ryde about the 
markctic hill, and come agaync. If a scholcr •‘houldc 
vse bowles or tennics, the ]al>ourc ia to \chcincnt anil 
\nc<|uail, whiche is condeinpnerl of Gatenc : the example 
very ill for other men, when by so manye ac(e> they 
l>e made vnlaw full. 

Running, leaping, and coyiing be to vile for hcholers, 
and so not fit by Aristotle his iudgeincnt : walking alone 
into the fclde, hath no token of courage in it, a pa.styine 
lyke a simple man which is neither fle^h nor hsshe. 
Therfore if a man tvouldc haue a pastyme hole^ome and 
cquall for cuery parte of the bo<lyc, plcasauiit and full of 
courage for the mynde, not vile and vnhoncste lo gyue 
ill example to laye men, not keple in gnrdynes and 
comers, not lurkynge on the nyght and in holes, but 
euermore in the face of men, cither to rebuke it when 
it doelh ill, or eU to testifye on it when it doth well : let 
him seke chcfely of all other for shotynge. 

The adv.intage of bow's over guns (as they then 
were I) in w^ar is thus stated : 

The nexte good poynt in a souldicr, is to haue and to 
handle hU weapon wcl, whereof the one must l>e at the 
appoyntment of the captayne, the other lyeth in the 
courage and exercise of the souldicr: yet of al weapons 
the best is, as Euripides doth say, wherw ith >vith leest 
daunger of our self we maye hurt our cnemyc moost. 
An<l that is (os I sup]>ose) artillarie. ArtiJIaric now* a 
dayes is taken for li. thinges : Gunnes and Dow*es, which 
how moch they do in war, both dayly experience doelh 
teache, and also Fctcr Nannius a leanictl man of IvOiia^'n 
[Louvainl ^ ccrta)*ne dialogc doth very well set out, 
wherein this is most notable, that when he hath shcw'e<l 
excedyng commodities of both, and some discommixlities 
of gunnes, as infinite cost and charge, combersome car- 
riage : and yf they be greate, the vneertayne Icuelyng, the 
pcryll of them that stand by them, the esyer auoydyng by 
them that stande far of : and y( they l>c lytle, the Icsse 
both feare and ieoperdy is in them, besyde all contrary 
wether and wyndc, w hiche hyndereth them not a 1 ) 110 : 
yet of all shol)’ng he cannot rehersc one dt scorn modi tie. 

Ascham was very angr)* at ‘a ccrtainc French- 
man called Textor’ [Joannes Kavistus Tcxlor or 
Tixicr, 1480-1524], who absurdly wrote that ‘the 
Scottes which dwell beyondc Englandc be very 
excellent shoters, and the best bowmen in warre/ 
He thus confutes him, and expresses the aspira- 
tions of English Protestants for ^atonement’ with 
Scotland, then a Roman Catholic nation : 

Textor neded not to haue gone so piuishlye [peevishly] 
beyondc Englande for shoting, but myght very soone, 
euen 10 the fint towme of Kent, haue founde suche 
plentie of thotinge, as is not in al the realme of Scot- 
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land aga>'nc. The Scoltcs surely be goo<i men of warre 
in fheyr ownc fcatc (that In which they have skill] 
as can be : but as for shotingc, they ncylhcr can vse 
it for any profylc, nor yet wil chalcngc it for any 
praysc, although master Tcxlor of his gcnllcncsse wold 
g)'uc it them. Text or neaded not to hauc fyllcd vppe 
his booke with suche lycs> if he haddc read the stor>'c of 
Scotlandc, whiche Joannes Maior docih wryte : wherin 
he myghic haue learned, that when James btcwarl 
fyrst kyng of that name, at the l*arlianicnt holdcn at 
Saynl Johnnes lownc or Pcrthe, commaiindcd vnder 
payne of a grcaic forfylc, that cucry Scotte shoulde 
Icarnc to shotc : yet neythcr the louc of theyr countric, 
the fcarc of their enemies, the auoydying of punishment, 
nor the rcccyuinge of anye profylc that myght come by it, 
couldc make them to l>c good Archers : whiche l>c snapte 
and vnfyltc iherunto by Gods prouidcncc and nature. 

'I'hcrfore the Scoltcs them selucs prouc Tcxlor a Iyer, 
l)Olhc with authoritic and also daily cx|>cricncc, and by a 
cerlaync Troucrlw that they hauc amonges them in theyr 
communication, wherhy they g>’uc the whole pra>‘sc of 
shotynge honest lye to Lnglysshc men, saying thus : that 
eueiy Knglys>hc Archer bcareth vnder hys gynllc xxiiiii 
Scot ICS. 

But to lette Textor and the Scoltcs go t yet one th)'ngc 
won Id c 1 wysshc for the Scoltcs, an<l that is this that 
seingc one Go<l, one faythe, one com passe of the see, 
one landc and countric, one tunguc in sj>eak>'Tigc, one 
mailer and trade in lyuj-ngc, lyke courage and stumake 
in war, lyke quickncs.se of wiilc to learning, hath made 
Englandc and Scotlandc Iwlhc one, they wolde sufTre 
them no longer to l>c two: but cieanc g)uc oner the 
Pope, which sckclh none other ihingc (as many a noble 
and wysc Scottish man doth knowc) but to fctle vp dis* 
.senlion and parties l>clwixt them and vs, procuo'ng that 
th)'ngc to l>c two, which God, nature, and reason wold 
hauc one. 

Howe profytablc suche an atloncmcnl were for Scot- 
landc, lx)th lohanncs Maior and Ector Boclius whiche 
wrote the Scottes Chronicles do tell, and also all the 
gentlemen of Scotlandc with the |>oore communal! ie, 
do wcl knowc : So that there Is nothing that stoppeth 
this matter, sauc onelye a fewe freers and suche lyke, 
whiche with the dregges of our Englysh Papistric lufkyng 
now amonges them, study nothing els but to brewe battell 
and slryfc betwixte both the people : Wherby onely 
they hope to maynctaync theyr Papisticall kyngilome, 
to the destruction of the noble blood of Scotlande, that 
then they maye with auihorilie do that, whiche neither 
noble man nor poore man in Scotlande yet docth knowc. 
And as for Scottishe men and Engiishe men be not 
enemyes by nature, but by customc : not by our good 
wyll, but by theyr owne follye : whiche shoulde take 
more honour in lieing coupled to Englandc, then we 
shulde take profile in being ioyned to Scotlande. 

In the ScholemasUr^ the main contention is that 
* louc is better than fcarc, ientlcness better than 
beating to bring up a childe rightlie in Icamingc 
and after quoting Socrates to the effect that ^ no 
learning ought to be learned with bondage’ or 
compulsion, but as it were in playing, and so in 
a measure anticipating the kindergarten, he deals 
with fond or injudicious teachers : 

Fondc scholemasters neither can vndentoad nor will 
folow thU good counsell of Socrates, but wise ryders 


in their office can and will do both t which is the onelte 
cause that commonly the yong icnUcincn of England go 
so vnwillinglie to scholc, and run so fast to the stable: 
For in vcric dede fond scholc masters by fcarc do beate 
into them the halrccl of learning, and wise riders by 
icntlc allurcmcnlcs do breed vp in them the louc of 
riding. They fmdc fcarc and tondige in scholcs, they 
fcclc lilwrlie and frccdome in stables : which causeth 
them \*ticrlic to abhorre the one, and most gladlie to 
haunt the other. And 1 do not write this, that in exhort* 
ing to the one 1 would di&suade yong icnilcmcn from the 
other : yea I am sorie with all my hartc that they be 
giuen no more to riding then they be s For of all out- 
ward qualities, to ride fatre is most cumcHe for him sclfc, 
most ncccsj^ric for his conlrey, and the greater he is 
in blood, the greater is his praise, the more he doth 
exceede all other therein. It was one of the three ex* 
cellcnt praises amongcsl the noble icntlcmen, the old 
Persians, Alwaisc to say troth, to ride fnirc, and shote 
W'clI. 

And it is pittic, that commonlie more care is had, yea 
and that emonges veric wise men, to ftndc out rather a 
cunnyngc man for ihcir horse, than a cunnyng man for their 
children. They say nay in wonlc, but they do so in dede. 
For to the one they will gladlie giuc a stipend of 200 
Crouncs by the ycarc, and lo.ith to offer to the other 
200 shillingcs. God that sitteth in heauen laugheth their 
choice to skomc, and rcwardclh their libcralitic as it 
should : for he sufferclh them to hauc tame and well 
ordered horse, but wildc ami vnfortnnatc children : and 
iherforc in the ende they ftnde more pleasure in their 
horse, than comfortc in their children. 

This is Ascham’s most famous ‘interview’ : 

And one example, whether louc or fcare doth worke 
more in a child for vertue and learning, I will gladlie 
report : which male l>o heard with some pleasure, and 
folowed with more profit. Before 1 went into Germanic, 

I came to Brodegatc in Leicestershire, to take my Ica^^C 
of that noble Ladic lane Grey, to whom I was excetb 
tng moch Iwholdinge. Hir parent cs, the Duke and 
Duches, with all the houshold. Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, were huntingc in the Parke : I foundc her, in her 
Chamber, readinge Phadon Ptatonh in Greeke, and that 
with as moch delite, as som icntlcmen wold read a merie 
talc in Bocase (Iktccaccio^ After salutation, and dewtie 
done, with som other taulke, I asked hir, whie she wold 
leese [lose] soch pastime in the Parke? Smiling she 
answered me s I wissc, all their sportc in the Parke 
is but a shadoc to that pleasure that I find in Plato : 
Alas good folke, they neuer felt what trewc pleasure 
meant. And howc came you, Madame, quoth 1 % lo 
this deepe knowledge of pleasure, and what did chiefiie 
allure you vnto it ; scinge not many women, but ^'cric 
fewe men hauc atteined thereunto. I will tell you, 
quoth she, ond tell you a troth, which perchance ye 
will mcrucll at. One of the greatest benefites that 
cucr God gauc me, is, that he sent me so sharpe and 
seuere porentes, and so ientle a scholcmaster. For 
when I am in presence either of father or mother, whether 
I speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, cate, drinke, be 
meric, or sad, be sowyng, plaiyng, dauncing, or doing 
ante thing els, I must do it, as it were, in soch weight, 
mesure, and number, euen so perfitelie, as God made 
the world, or else I am so sharplie taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, yea presentlie some tymes with pinches, 
nippes, and bobb^ and other waies, which I will tot 
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name for the honor I beare them, so >viihoui measure 
misordcred, that I thinke my Mslfe in hell, till tymc cum 
that I must go to M. Klmcr, who tcachcth me so lent he, 
so plexsantlie, with soch faire ailureinentes to learning, 
that I thinke all the lyine nothing, whiles I am with him. 
And when I am called from hini, I fall on weeping, be- 
cause, what soeuer I do else but learning i> ful of grief, 
trouble, feorc, and whole misliking vnto me : And thu> 
my booke hath bcnc so moch my pleasure, and bringeth 
dayly to me more pleasure and more, that in respect of 
it all other pleasures, in very deetle, be but trifles and 
troubles vnto me. I rcjncml>er this lalke gladly, both 
bicause it is so worthy of memoric, and bicause a\>o, it 
was the last talke that cuer I had, and the last tyme that 
euer I saw that noble and wort hie ladie. 

He records a sad tale of a misguided infant : 

This last somcr, I was in a ientlemans house : where a 
yong childe, somewhat past fower ycarc olde, cold in no 
wise frame his tonge to saic a litle shorte grace : and 
yet he could roumllie rap out so manic vyle othes, ami 
those of the new est facion, as som good man of fourescore 
ycarc oldc hath neuer hard named before : and that which 
was most detestable of all, his father and mother w'old 
laughe at it. I mochc douhtc what comforte an other 
dale this childe shall bring vnto them. 

On the question whether he approved of sending 
young men to complete their education by a sojourn 
in Italy, Ascham writes : 

Syr, quoth I, I take goyng thither and liuing there, for 
a yonge icntleman that doth not goe vncicr the keepe 
and garde of such a man as both by wisedome can and 
authoritie dare rewle him, to* be mcruclous dangerous. 
And whic I said so than, I will declare at large now : 
which 1 said than priuatelic, and write now openlie, not 
bicause I do contemne either the knowle<lge of strange 
and diuerse tonges, and namelie the Italian (ongc, which 
next the Greeke and Latin tonge I like and loue al>oue 
all other : or else bicause I do despise the learning that 
is gotten, or the ex])crience that is gathered in strange 
contries: or for any priuate malice that 1 beare to 
Italic z which countrie, and in it, namelie Rome, I 
huae alw'ayes speciallie honored : hJcausc, tyme was whan 
Italic and Rome iiaue l>enc, to the greate good of vs 
that now liue, the liest breeders and bringers vp of the 
worthiest men, not onelie for wise speakinge, but also 
for well doing, in all Ciuill affaires, that euer was in the 
worlde. But now that tyme is gone, and though the 
place remayne, yet the oldc and present maners do differ 
as farre as blacke and white, as vertue and vice. Venue 
once made that contrie mistres oucr all the worWe. Vice 
now maketh that contrie slaue to them, that before were 
glad to serue it. • , . If you thinke we iudge ambse, 
and write to sore agaimst you, heare what the Italian 
*ayth of the Engibh man, what the master reportelh of 
the scholer ; who vttereth playnlie, what is taught by 
him, and what learned by you, saying, Engltse Jtaliauaic^ 
t vn diaboh iruamato^ that is to say, you remaine men 

>n shape and facion, but becum deuils in life and con- 
dition. 

Hjs criticism of the ethical significance of Merit 
D Arthur is trenchant rather than sympathetic : 

In our forefathers tyme, when Papistrie as a standyng 
poole couered and ouerfiowed all ^gland, fewe bookes 
*^tre read in our tong, sauyng certalne bookes of 


Chcualric, as they sayd, for pastime and pleasure, vOu^h. 
as 5^)ine say, were made in Monasteries by i<llc .Mnnkci 
or wanton Clianon» : as one for example, Ar(huf f : 

the whole plcx»ure of which booke vlaiuielli in two 
special! poyutes. in open mans slaughter, an<l lM>ld 
bawdrj'c: In which booke those In? c<iurjtc<l ibc noblest 
Knighte.s, that do kill most men wnliout any cpiarrell, 
an<l commit fowlesl a<luoultcric9 by sutle^t 5*liifte* : 

Sir Launcciote, with the wife of king Anhuro his niaj»ter ; 
b)T Irialnitn with the wife of king Markc his vnclc : sSyr 
Lamcrockc with the wife of king Lolc, that was his os\n 
auntc. I his is goo<l stufTc for w ise men to lauglic .ni, or 
honest men to lake plea-urc at. 

A letter written by Ascham to his friend Raven 
at St John's, in Cambridge, describes a journey 
from England by Mechlin, Brussels, Lous ain, 
Macsirichi, Julich, to Cologne [Colon]; thence up 
the Rhine by Cobleniz and .Mainz to Speier ; then 
by Cannstadt, Esslingen, and Ulm to Augsburg, 
whence the letter was despatched. Ascham is an 
acute observer and an entertaining correspondent. 
As he rides from Maestricht into the Rhineland at 
Julich he thus describes the country (we follow 
the standard edition— Giles’s — of the Works, w Inch 
is modernised in spelling) : 

The country by the way may compare with Canihridge- 
shire for com. . . . This know, there is no country 
here to be compared for nil things with Kngland. Bed 
is little, lean, tough, and dear, mutton likewise ; a mre 
thing to sec a hundred sheep in a flock. Capons be lean 
and little ; pigeons naught ; |>artri<igc as ill, black, and 
tough ; com enough ever)wvherc, and most wheat. Mere 
is never no dearth, except com fail. The i>eople generally 
be much like the ohl Persians that Xenophon dcscrilws, 
content to live with bread, roots, and water ; and for this 
matter, ye shall sec round about the walls of every city, 
half a mile compass from the walls, gardens full of hcrl>$ 
and roots, whereby the cities most part do live. No herb 
is stolen, such justice is exercised. These countries 1 m! 
rich by lal>our and continuance of man, not by goo<lness 
of the soil. If only London would use, alx)ut the void 
places of the city, these gardens full of hert>s, and if it 
were but to serve the strangers that w*ouid live with these 
herbs, beside a multitude which cither need, covetousness, 
or temperance would in few years bring to the same, all 
England should have victuals better cheap. I think also 
(here is more wine indee<l drunken in England, where 
none grows, than even there, from whence it cometh. It 
is pity that London hath not one goodman to begin 
this husbandry and temperance. At Briges [Bruges! 
in Flanders, we had as fat, good, and great mutton, 
and fatter, t>ettcr, and greater capons than ever I saw 
in Kent, but nowhere else. 

At Cologne the reason is given why the Cathedral 
was still unfinished, and the relics of Ursula and 
the ten thousand virgins commented on, not with* 
out some suspicion of the story ; and this is the 
record of the three next stages of the journey : 

Wc took a fair barge, with goodly glass windows, 
with seats of fir, os close os any house, wc knew 
not whether it went or stood. Khene is such a river 
that DOW I do not marvail that the poets make rivers 
gods. Rhene at Spires, having a farther course to 
rin into the ocean sea than is the space betwixt Dover 
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And Banvick, is broader over a great deal than is Thames 
at Greenwich. . . . From Colcn this day we went to 
lionna, the bishop’s town ; the country about Rhene here 
is plain. . . . We were drawn up Rhene by horses. 
Little villages stand by Rhene side, and as the barge 
came by, six or seven children, some stone nakc<l, 
some in their shirts, of the bigness of Peter Ailand, 
would run by us on the sands, singing psalms, and 
would rin and sing with us half a mile, whilst they had 
some money. 

We came late to Bonna at eight of the clock : our men 
were come afore with our horse : we could not be let 
into the town, no more than they do at Calisc, after an 
hour. We stood cold ai the gate a whole hour. At last 
we were fain, lord and lady, to lie in our barge all night, 
wliere I sat in my lady’s sidc*sad<ile, leaning my head to 
a malic [portmanteau], better lodged than a dozen of my 
fellows. 

14 Octob. We sailed to Brousik [Breisig] : 15 miles 
afore we come to Bonna l)egin the vines and hills keeping 
in Rhene on l>oih sides for the space of five or six days 
journey, *1$ we made them, almost to Mayence ; like the 
hills that comp.ass Halifax almut, but far branter [sheerer] 
up, as though the rocks did cover you like a pent ice [pent* 
house]: on the Rhene side all this Journey l>c pathways 
where horse and man go commonly a yard broad, so fair 
that no weather can make it foul : if you look upwards 
ye arc afraid the rocks will fall on your head ; if ye look 
downwards ye arc afraid to tumble into Rhene, and if 
your horse founder it is not seven to six that ye shall 
miss failing into Rhene. There be many limes stairs 
clown into Rhene that men may come from their lioat 
and walk on this Ixink, as we did every day four or five 
miles at once, plucking grapes not with our hands but 
with our mouths if we list. 

The grapes grow on the brant rocks so wonderfully, 
that ye will marvel how men dare climb up to them, and 
yet so plentifully, that it is not only a marvel where men 
be found to labour it, btit also almost where men clwell 
that drink it. Seven or eight days journey ye cannot cast 
your sight over the compass of vines. And surely this 
wine of Rhene is so good, so n.itural, so temperate, so 
ever like itself, as can be w*ishcd for man's use. I was 
afraid when I came out of England to miss beer ; but I 
am more afraid when I shall come into England, that I 
cannot lack this wine. 

It is wonder to see how many castles stand on the tops 
of these rocks unwinablc. The three bishops electors, 
Colen, Trovers, and Mayence, lie the princes almost of 
whole Rhene. The lansgrnve hath goodly castles upon 
Rhene which the emperor cannot get. The palatine of 
Rhene is also a great lonl on this river, and hath his name 
of a castle standing in the midst of Rhone on a rock [the 
Pfalz). There l>e also goodly isles in Rhene, so full of 
walnut trees that they cannot be spent with eating, but 
they make vile of them. In some of these isles stand 
fair ahlwys and nimncries wonderfully plca&int. The 
stones that hang so high over Rhone be very much of 
that stone that you use to write on in tables ; every poor 
man’s house there is covered wiih them. 

15 Octob. From Brusik to Confluentia [Coblenz] xviii 
miles. Here MoscUa comes into Rhene as fair as Trent. 
The bishop of Trovers hath here two fair castles of either 
side of Rhone up (n high rocks, one bragging the other, 
and both threatening the to\vn with many pieces of 
ordirtance. 


We quote last from the same Augsburg letter a 
contemporary glimpse from the great Emperor 
Charles V. at dinner : 

1 stood hard by the Emperor’s table. He had four 
courses ; he had sod beef very good, roast mutton, baked 
hare. . . • The Emperor hath a good face, a constant 
look : he fed well of a capon ; 1 have had a better from 
mine hostess liarnes many times in my chambers. He 
and Ferdinando ate together very handsomely, carving 
themselves w'hcre (hey list, without any curiosity. The 
Emperor drank the IksI that ever I saw ; he had his 
head In the glass five times as long as any of us, and never 
drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish wine. 
His chapel sung wonderJul cunningly all the dinner* 
while. 

'liter* have been many editions of T^xe^kilHt and the 

both by Arber. and of the latter by Mayor (1873; new 
cd. 1Z83). Colleeted editions of the English worV^ were by Bennet 
(1771), Cochrane (181$), W. Aldts Wright (1905). and ef (he whole 
works (induding the Latin letters, ftc.) by Giles in 1864-^5. There 
are Lives by Grant (Latin, 1378) and KaiteKcld (German, 1879). 

A somewhat sharp contrast to the serious and 
dignified writers from More to Ascham is presented 
by a contemporary, Andrew Boordc« or Borue 
( 1 490- f 549), who, bom about 1 490 at Boards 
(formerly Bordc’s) Hill, near Cuckficid in Sussex, 
was brought up a Carthusian ; .after 1527 studied 
medicine at Orleans, Toulouse, Montpellier, and 
Wittenberg ; visited Rome and Compostclla ; and 
for Thomas Cromwell carried through a confidential 
mission in France and Spain. He practised medi* 
cine in Glasgow (1536), in spite of what he calls 
* the dcuyllyshc dysposicion of a Scottysh man not 
to loue or fauour an Engiisheman.’ He describes 
Ireland and the Irish, Wales, Cornwall, Flanders, 
Saxony, Denmark, Norway and Iceland, Naples 
and Sicily. His last and longest journey was 
by Antwerp, Cologne, Venice, and Rhodes to 
Jerusalem, and back by Naples, Rome, and the 
Alps. He lived for some time at Winchester^ 
and having fallen into irregular ways, died in 
the Fleet prison in London. To the end he was 
a staunch Catholic. Boorde's chief works are 
his Dyetary and Bake of Ou Introduction of 
KnowlcdgCy edited by Dr Fumivall in 1870. 
The latter is a kind of guide*book to Europe, * the 
whych dothc teachc a man to speake all maner of 
languages and to know the usage and fashion of 
all manor of countreys.* In virtue of the Dyetary 
he m«iy be accounted the father of writing books 
of domestic medicine. The Brevyary was also a 
medical work. The Boke of Berdts dissuades from 
beard-growing. He has been unreasonably called 
‘the original merry-andrew' because that word 
appears on the title of several works attributed to 
him without evidence, The Merie Tales of the mad 
men of Gotham, Scegins Jests^ and The Mylner of 
Abyntotu His otvn jocular title was ‘Andreas 
Perforatus,' a pun on ‘Bored.' His Itinerary of 
Europe has perished, but the Handbook of Europe 
survives, and the Itinerary of England or Pere- 
grination of Doctor Boorde was printed by Hcame 
in 1735. The earliest known specimen of the 
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C>'psy language occurs in the luirodticiioft. His 
interspersed doggerel rhymes are sometimes more 
effective— as they are more uncouth — than his 
prose. He thinks well of the English as 'more 
better in many thynges, specially in maners and 
manhod,’ than other peoples. But the Englishman 
is addicted to foppcr>' in dress, running after new 
fashions. In the Bok^ there is a cut of an un- 
clothed Englishman, holding tailors^ shears, and 
an autobiographical description : 

I am an English man and naked I staml here. 

Musyng in my mynd what rayment I ^hal were ; 

For now I wyll were ihys, and now 1 wyl were that ; 
Now I wyl were 1 cannot tcl what. 

All new fashyons be ples:iunt to me, 

I will hauc them whether 1 ihryve or thee ; 

Now I am a frysker, all men doth on me lookc, 
hat should 1 do but set cocke on (he hoope ? 

^^'hat do I care yf all the world me fayle ? . . . 

1 will get a garment shal reche to my taylc. 

Than am 1 a minion for I were (he new gy>e. 

The next ycre after (hh I trust to be wyse, 

Not only in wering my gorgious aray, 

l*or I wyl go to learning a hoolc somers day. 

1 wyll leamc Laiine, Hebrew, Greekc, and Frcnche, 
And I wyl team Douche silty ng on my benche. 

1 do feare no man \ all men feryth me, 

I ouercomc my aduersarics by land and by see ; 

1 had no pecre yf to myself I were trew, 

}$eciuse I am not so, dyuers times do 1 rew. 

Yet I lake nothing, I haue all tUyng at wyll, 

\ f 1 were wysc and wolde holde my self styll* 

And medel with no matters not to me partaynuig. 

But cucr to \k (rew to God and to my Kynge. 

But 1 haue suche matters rolling in my pale, 

Thai I wyl speake and do 1 cannot tell what. 

No man shall let me but I wyl haue my inynde, 

And to father, mother, and freendc 1 wyl be vnkynde. 

This passage forms the text or the peroration of 
Borrow's appendix ‘On Foreign Nonsense* in the 
Rof/tnny Ky£; and some have thought it was in 
Slukespcarc's mind when — to Nerissa — Portia 
criticises her English suitor in the Merchant of 
Venice. 

Even more characteristic of the nation >vas the 
irrepressible tendency to profane swearing: *In 
all the worlde thcr is no regyon nor countree that 
doth use more swearynge than is used in England, 
for a chylde that scarse can speake, a boy, a gyrll, 
a wenchc now a dayes wyl swerc as great othes as 
an oMe knave and an oldc drabbe.’ 

The Scotsman thus describes himself : 

I am a Scotyahe man and trew I am to Fraunce, 

In euery countrey myselfe 1 do auaunce, 

I wyll boost myselfe, I wyll crake and face, 

1 loue to l>c exalted here and in euery place. 

An Englyshe man I cannot naturally loue. 

Even more uncomplimentarily he adds : 

[I] hauc dissymbled moche. 

And in my prnmyse I haue not kept touche. 

When he comes to describe Scotland in prose, 
all he has to say of the Lowlands is that ^ therein is 
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plenty of fysh and ffci>he and eucll ale e\<c|>t l.eth 
aic ; there is plenty of haver cakes, u IjkIic* to 
say oten cakes ; this part is the hart and the l>c>l 
of the rcalnic. riie other part of Scotlande is a 
bar>’n and a waste countrey, full of mores lyke the 
lande of the \vyld Ircshe. And the people of chat 
parte of Scotlande be very rude and vnmancred 
and vntaught ; yet that pan is somwhai better 
than the North parte, but yet the South parte 
will gnaw a bone and cast it into the dish again. 
Thcyr Fyshe and Flcshc, be it rosted or soden, is 
serued wyih a syrup or a sausc in one disshc or 
platter : of all nacyons they do sethc thcyr fysh 
mostc beste. The borders of Scotland towards 
England .... lyueth in much pouertie and 
penur>'c, hauynge no howscs but suche as a man 
maye buyldc wythin iij. or iv. houres : he and 
his wyfc and his horse standeth all in one rome. 
In these partyes be many oul-lawes and stronge 
thcucs, for mud) of thcyr lyuyng standeth by 
stelyng and robbyng. . . . The people of the 
countrey be hardy men and stronge men and well- 
fa uored and good musycyons.’ • 

The Irishman and the Welshman are as frankly 
treated as the Scotyshman, and have even less 
reason to think the likeness flattered. Brief con- 
versations, not unlike those still manufactured for 
tourists, are given in Lowland Scots, Irish, and 
Welsh, as also in base- Dutch, high- Dutch, Italian, 
modern Greek, and other tongues. 

Henry Till •« who was bom the year after 
Boorde, and died two years before him, was him- 
self an accomplished and really learned writer — the 
Assertio Septem Sacratttcntorufn against Luther, 
which earned for an English king the title of 
‘ Defender of the Faith,' appears to have been 
mainly his own work ; and it seems certain that 
he wrote English songs and composed the music 
to them. One of the best authenticated is that 
called ‘The King's Ballad’ in a manuscript in 
(he British Museum dating from Hcnr>^5 own 
time. It is familiar in a modernised form. The 
older form is thus given by Chappell (new cd. 
1893, voL i. p. 42) : 

Postyme with good companye 
1 love & shall untyll 1 dye ; 

Giucbe who lust but none denye, 
so God be plesyd thus levc wyll L 
For my pastance, 
hunt syng & dance, 
my hart is sett x 
all goodly sport 
for my comfort, 
who schall me let ? 

Youthe must have sum daliance, 
olT good or yll sum paslonce : 

Company me thynkes then best, 
all thoughts and faosys to dejest \ 
ffbr id nines 
is chef mastres 
of vices all ; 
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Then who can say 
bnt myrth an<i play 
is best of all ? 

Company >vith honcvtc, 
is vertu vices to ffle : 

Company is good & ill, 

b(U evry man hath hys fro wyll : 
the best ensew» 
the worst eschew, 
my mynde schalbc : 

Vertu to use, 
vice to refuw;, 

thus schail I use me. 

ftteriiliohl and Hopkins deser\'e remem- 
brance as joint-authors of by far the larger number 
of the metrical versions of the psalms formerly 
attached to the English Prayer Hook. This was 
for two hundred years the standard translation, 
and it obtained currency in Scotland and Ireland 
also. Thomas . Sternhold (1500-49), bom near 
Blakcncyin Gloucestershire, or, according to Fuller 
and Wood, in Hampshire, became Groom of the 
Kobes to Hcnr>» VII I. and Edsvard VI., and essayed 
to do more perfectly what Coverdale in England 
and Marot in France had attempted— to supersede 
at court and amongst the people the current 

* obscene ballads/ The first edition (undated, but 
probably in 1547) contains only nineteen psalms ; 
the second (i549)» thirty-seven. A third edition, 
by Whitchurch (i 55 i)» contains seven more by 
J. H. [John Hopkins}, probably a native of Awrc 
in Gloucestershire, who died rector of Great 
Waldingficid, Suflbik, in 1570. The complete book 
of psalms, which appeared in is^^t formed for 
nearly two centuries almost the whole hymnody 
of the Church of England, and was known as the 

* Old Version ' after the rival version of Talc and 
Brady (q.v.) appeared (1696). Forty psalms bore 
the name of Sternhold, and sixty that of Hopkins. 
The rest were the work of various authors. Stem- 
hold chose the ballad metre of * Chevy Chace * as 
the metre for all but a few of his psalms ; and his 
choice made this the standard of common metre 
(C.M.) for most psalters down to the present 
day, greatly influenced hymn-writing also, and 
doubtless had no little cfTcct in giving the un- 
educated their standard for verse and for poetry. 
Hopkins had four rhymes to 5 tcmhold*s tw*o. 
Fuller thought highly of the versions as poems, but 
admitted that their authors’ * piety was belter than 
their poetry, and they had drunk more of Jordan 
than of Helicon.’ The wording is flat as well as 
homely, and wholly fails to render the majesty 
of the Hebrew psalms. 

The first to versify the whole psalter in English 
was Bobert Crowlej or t'role Arch- 

deacon of Hereford and Prebendary of St Paul’s, 
who was deprived and imprisoned for opposition 
to vestments as ^ the conjuring garments of popery.’ 
He was born in Gloucestershire and educated at 
Oxford, and was for some years a printer, issuing 
in that capacity three impressions of Purs Ptow^ 


miin. He wrote much controversial divinity. His 
version of the Psalms is sufficiently uncouth ; 
printed (1549) as it is in black letter, each pair 
of double long lines forming a verse, it is at times 
difficult to make out the lines and metre, though 
it is common metre. Thus run some verses of the 
Seventy-fourth Psalm : 

O God howe longc shall thync enmy do 
the dispyte and shame? 

Wyll thou sufler him ever to blaspheme 
thyne holy name? 

Lord whyc w)ihdrawest thou thy powrc ? 

Why doeth thy right hand by<l 

Styll in thy pulle it out and let thy 

foes be stryed. 

The first half-linc ends with ‘enmyV thus accented ; 
and the third has to be read, ‘Wilt thou suffer' him 
ever to'.’ In the last line is a good old form of 
* destroyed.’ 

The same verses arc a little more rhythmical 
— though finally more grotesque — in Sternhold 
and Hopkins : 

When wilt thou LonI once end this shame 
an<l cease thine enemies strong? 

Shall they alway blaspheme thy name, 
and raile on thee so long ? 

Why dost Thou draw Thy hand abacke 
and hide it in Thy lap? 

Oh plucke it out and be not slackc 
to giuc thy foes a rap 1 

D. P. 

Development of the Secular Drnma« 

All but the latest of the plays at which we have 
hitherto looked were plainly intended to be acted 
on stages or platforms in the open air ; but we 
gather that towards the close of the fifteenth 
century it had become customary for dramatic 
I entertainments also to be held indoors, in the 
I halls of large houses. The consequences of bring* 
tng the players from their ‘scaffolds high' into n 
room in close proximity to the audience — and 
that audience of a more educated kind than 
would be gathered in the street — were very great. 
Amid the new surroundings the incongruities of 
the Scriptural drama would have been intolerable, 
and no new plays of this kind were written until 
Bishop Bale revived them in a totally different 
spirit. Scenic accessories and stage apparatus, 
again, were necessarily reduced to a minimum, 
and partly as a result of this the ‘action’ in the 
new plays is of the most restricted kind. Lastly^ 
the plays, being no longer the sole business of a 
summer holiday, were greatly cut down in length ; 
they began to be called lotertodes — that is, enter- 
tainments wherewith to while aw*ay the time after 
or before a banquet or other solemnity — and though 
they remained for the most part severely didacUc, 
they now took a much greater variety of theme. 
Thus there are : (1) plays intended to draw 
men to heaven by good deeds, confession, and 
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repentance ; (2) plays denouncing vice and the 
temptations of youth ; (3) controversial plays, 
advocating Protestant doctrines as against Catho- 
licism ; (4) plays on education, one of them with 
definite scientific instruction ; (5) plays that are 
little more than pleasant arguments in verse : 
(6) plays for schoolboys or young undergraduates, 
with a good deal of rough merriment in them ; 
and lastly (7) one or two plays that arc satires, 
and come much nearer than their fellows to the 
modem drama, since they hardly make any pre- 
/ tence of having a moral at all. Of these seven 
groups the first forms the link between the larger 
.moralities, such as the Castel! 0/ P^rs^virance^ 
'and the interludes proper. The finest example is 
‘the moral) playe of Ex^erymafiy of which the 
head-title reads, treatyse how the hyc fader 
of heven sendeth dethe to somon every creature 
to come and gyve acounte of ihcyr lyves in this 
worlde, and is in manor of a morall playe.’ ‘ Here 
shall you see,* says the Messenger who speaks 
the Prologue, *ho\v Fellowship, Jollity, Strength, 
Pleasure, and Beauty will fade from thee as flower 
in May.* *0 to whom shall I make my mone?* 
sighs Everyman when the play is half through : 

0 to whom shall I make my mone 

For to go with me in that hevy joumay? 

First Felawshyp said he woMc with me gone; 

His wordes were very plesaunt and gay, 

But afterwarde he leftc me alone. 

Than spake 1 to my Kinnesmen all in dispayre, 

And also they gave me wordes fayre ; 

They lacked no fayre spck>'nge, 

But all forsoke me in the endinge. 

llien went I to my Goodes, that I loved best, 

In hope to have comfort e, but there had I leesl ; 

For my Goodes sharply dyd me tell 
That he bryngclh many into Hell. 

'Fhan of my-selfe I was ashamed. 

And BO 1 am worthy to be blamed. 

Thus may I well my-selfe hate. 

Of whom shall I now counseyll take ? 

1 thinke that 1 shall never spede 
Tyll that I go to my Good Dede. 

But, alas, she is so weke 

That she can nother go ne speke. 

Yet will 1 venture on her now. 

My Good Dedes, where be you ? 

Dfdtt, Here I lye, colde on the groundc, 

Thy sinoes hath me sore bourule 
That 1 can not stere. 

Evtrym^n. O Good Dedes, I stande in great fere, 

I must you pray of counseyll. 

For helpe now sholde come ryghl welL 

Up to this point the story follows the old 
Buddhist parable which came to Europe embedded 
in the legend of Bartaam and Josaphat. But here 
the dramatist interpolates orthodox teaching on 
the sacraments, Go^ Deeds taking Everyman to 
Knowledge, by whom he is guided to Confession, 
and shriven and houselled. But in the end the 
old parable is again followed, for Beauty, Strength, 
and Five Wits gradually fall away from man as 
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he approaches the gra\e, and n i*. (»<><*<! |)i*ccls 
who abides with him and pronounce^ the i>ra\cr 
for the dying ; 

Shortc our ende and inynyshc our p.iyne ; 

La^i us go and ne>cr come agayiic. 

Under the name of Elckcriijk^ ;i Dutch \ersion 
of this play was written in the fifteenth ccntur>', 
probably by a certain Petrus Dorlandus. It is 
still a matter of controversy as to whether the 
Dutch playwright translated from the English or 
the English from the Dutch. (K. H. dc Kaaf in 
1897 upheld the former alternative.) 

Of the plays denouncing vice and the tempta- \ 
lions of youth, the KnUtlndi^ of liyck^scornt'r^ ^ 
printed by NN'ynkyn de Worde, is probably one 
of the earliest. Hyckescorncr, after whom it is 
named, Is a travelled rogue, who plays hut a small 
part in the action, the chief characters being Free- 
will and Imagination, whom Pity, Contemplation, 
and Perseverance endeavour to keep in the straight 
road. What life there is in the play is derived 
from its allusions to contemporary manners of the 
unedifying sort ; but it was apparently popular, for 
it was not only reprinted at a later date, but 
borrowed from by the author of an Infcrltui^ of 
Yon thy which probably belongs to the reign of 
Queen Mary'. 

In Ensty which may have been written 

under Edward VI., we have a play of much the 
same sort, difiTcrentiated by controversial additions, 
juventus being led astray from the Reformation 
principles in which he has been brought up till he 
falls from heresy' into unclean living, from which 
he is rescued by Good Counsel and Knowledge. 
Though dull in itself, the play is noteworthy for 
two things. In the first place, it contains a charm- 
ing song : 

In a hcrl>cr grenc, a-slepc where as I layc, 

The byrdes sang swete in the myddes of the daye : 

1 dreamed fast of myrth and play : 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 

Me thought 1 walked stil to and fro, 

And from her company 1 could not go, 

But when 1 waked it was not so : 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is ]deasure* 

Therfore roy harte is surely pyghl 
Of her alone to have a sight, 

Whiche is my joy and hartes dclyght : 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure. 

Its second distinction is (hat it was chosen towards 
the end of the century', by the author of a play on 
Sir Thomas Mor^y to represent a typical interlude. 

It IS recorded of More that in his young days, 
when plays were acted before Cardinal Morton, he 
used to step among the actors and improvise a 
part ; and the unknown playwright introduces such 
an incident into his own w'ork. More receives a 
message that the Lord Mayor of London, ^accom- 
panied with his lady and her traine,^ arc coming 
to visit him. Hard on the messenger’s heels arrive 
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ihc Lord Cardinal’s Flayers tendering their scr\*iccs. 
*To have a play before the banquet will be excel- 
led,’ says More, and from seven which they offer 
luiii he chooses the Marriag€ oj Wiit ami 

hui is really seized with a version of Lusty 
Jitvfutus. When the play should begin, the fellow 
who is to play Wit has to run to the property- 
makers for a false beard, and though, at More’s 
bi<lding, a start is made, after a while Inclination 
has to confess, ‘ Forsooth we can goc no further 
till our fcllowc Luggins come ; for he plays Good 
Counccll, and now he should enter to admonishc 
Witt that this is Lady \'anitc and not Lidy 
Wisdomc.' More himself supplies his place with 
a couple of improvised speeches, and then, though 
Luggins has arrived, dinner is ready, and the play 
is stopped. 

It has been worth while to epitomise this inci- 
dent because it sets so vividly before us the manner 
in which these interludes were played. Of course, 
where the paymaster was a strong Protestant, or 
a strong opponent of the Reformation, the play- 
wright would give a controvcrsi€nI turn to his 
moralities, and so help to keep alive the religious 
feuds which the Tudor monarchs especially dis- 
liked. Such theological interludes arc specifically 
forbidden in more than one royal proclamation ; 
only a few of them have come down to us, the 
best being that of Snu Custom^ in which Perverse 
Doctrine and Ignorance, dressed as Roman priests, 
are defeated by New Custom and Light of the 
Gospel, despite the help of Cruelty and Avarice. 

/ With these moral interludes that aimed at the 
Reformation of manners we must mention Skelton's 
play of yfagnificefU€^ printed about 1530— soon 
after the poet's death. Magnificence is shown 
discarding his good counsellors. Liberty, Felicity, 
and Measure, for the vices Fancy, Counterfeit 
Countenance, Clokyd Colusyon, &c., who impose 
on him by false names. He is ruined, buffeted by 
Adversity, and assailed by Poverty, Despair, and 
Mischief. Good Hope saves him from suicide, and 
Redress, Sad Circumspection, and Perseverance 
restore him to his former estate. The play has 
some passages of moderately good rhctorici but it 
has been much overpraised, and ranks rather with 
the heavier than the more vivacious interludes. 

I Of the educational plays the extreme instance 
^ is the tnterlu(U of the Nature of the Four Elements^ 
probably written by John RastclP about 1520, and 
printed by hint some ten years later. The follow- 
ing paragraphs from its descriptive title-page 
suffice to indicate its character : 


1 John RaMell (died 1536) wm Sir Thomas More't broiher‘in*lnw 
(he married Elicnbeih More), John Heywood'a fatber-in.Uw, and 
thereby greai'^raiKUVuher of John Donne. Printer, lawyer, and 
dramatiftt, he wrote A B»tt 4 ^ Purfoi^ry nnd TA/ P/iit/me c/ 
Ptc^U in prose ; printed (end may here eompoted) the ptayi 
G 4 M(yln 4 $ ifmt end CntiMt0 nn*i A f 4/4^0, e comedy of 

romantic intrigue, adepted from the Spanish Cr/rr/rM. He printed 
Med walls Fulgtnt umA Lturet (see p. 157). HU eon, William 
Raatell, printed John Heywood't plays and edited More's English 
work^ See Reed's Enrtj Tud^r (1917), and p. t6e. 


A new* Interlude and a luery, of the nature of the iiii. 
Elcmentes, dcclarynge many proper poyntes of Phylosophy 
Nalurall, and of Dyvers Straunge L^ndys, and of Dy>'ers 
Straunge Effcctcs and Causis ; whichc Interlude, yf the 
hole matter be playd, w*yl contc>Tic the s|kacc of an hour 
and a halfc, but, yf ye lyst, ye may leve out muche of 
the sad mater, the Messengers parte, and some of 
Nature's parte, and some of Experyens parte, and yet 
the matter >vyl depend convcnycntly, and than it wyll 
not Ik paste thre quarters of an hour of length. 

Here folow the namys of the Pleyers. 

The Messengcre, Nature Natur.*e, Mumanyte, Studyous 
Desire, Sensual] Appelyte, the Taverner, Experyens, 
Ygnoraunce : also, yf ye lyst, ye may bryngc in a 
D>sg)*synge. 

Here folow dyvers matters whichc be in this Interlude 
contcynyd. 

Of the sytuacyon of the iiii. elcmentes, that is to sey, 
the Yerth, the Water, the Ayre, and Fyre, and of their 
qualytese and propertese, and of the gencracyon and 
corrupeyon of thynges made of the commyxtyon of 
them. 

Of certeyn conclusions provyngc that the yerth must 
nc<les be roundc, and that it hengyth in the myddes of 
the fyrmament, and that it is in circumference alx>vc 
xxi.m. myle. 

Of ccricyn conclusions provyngc that the see lycth 
roundc uppon the yerth. 

The programme which we arc obliged thus ruth- 
lessly to cut short is faithfully carried out, despite 
the temporary' success of Scnsuall Appelyte in 
carrying away Humanytd from the lectures of 
Studyous Desire to frolic at a tavern. Other 
educational plays of a later date and less severe 
didacticism arc John Redford's Wyt and Science 
(c. 1550), and new and pleasant cnterlude 
intituled the Marriage of Witte and Science^ 
licensed for printing in 1570, and very brightly 
and pleasantly written. The Disobedient Child 
and The Nice Wanton^ both of them late inter- 
ludes, with real characters in them, arc designed 
chiefly to warn parents against sparing the rod. 
The other three plays we have mentioned may 
all have been acted at schools or colleges. 

Of the purely argumentative interludes, Joim 
lneywooit** Piay of Love and the Dialoge of 
/ Gentylnes and Nobylite^^ which has been attributed 
/ to him, though wthout evidence, arc excellent 
I examples. The former is diversified by one of the 
characters pretending (as an illustration of his 
argument) to set another on fire, and in Gentylnes 
and Nobylite there is some little laying about with 
whips, but practically each interlude is the working 
out of a theme for discussion. * Our coming hither,’ 
says the merchant, when the Plowman’s whip 
interrupts his discussion with the knight as to 
which is the better gentleman — 

Our commyng hyder, and our entent, 

Ys not to fyghl, but by way of argument ; 

Every man (o shew hys oppinyon : 

To see who coude shew tlie best reason 
To prove hym-self noble and most gentylman. 
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The other characters take the same view of their 
functions, and the discussion goes happily forward. 

Another play by John Hey wood, Th^ Play 0/ the 
is almost equally argumentative, but has 
a good deal more stage bustle about it. Jupiter 
comes down to earth to hear petitions about the 
weather* engaging an amusing knave, Mer>' Report, 
to inter>'iew the petitioners. A hunt-loving gentle- 
man, a forester, a water-miller, a wind-miller, a 
fashionable lady, a laundress, and a jolly school- 
boy, ‘the least (i.c. smallcstj that can play,’ all 
come and ask for different kinds of weather, and 
wrangle with each other and with Mer>' Report. 
In the end Jupiter promises that they shall all have 
what they desire in turn (that is, as Mery Report 
foresees, English weather will go on much as 
before), and a bright little play ends in general 
contentment, and not without a moral as to the 
selfishness of human desires. This was probably a 
play for boys ; and the same, we may be sure, was 
the case with an anonymous interlude, ThersiUSy 
which local allusions connect clearly with Oxford. 
Originally composed probably as a Christmas play, 
this was acted, in the form in which it was sent to 
press, during the rejoicings at the birth of Edward 
\'I.— that is, in October 1537- The characters are 
only five— ‘Thersites a bostcr, Mulciber a smylh, 
Mater a mother, Miles a knyght, and Telcmachus ; * 
and the purport of the play is succinctly set forth 
in the head-title, ‘Thys cnterlude folowyngc dothe 
declare howe that the greatest boosters are not 
the greatest doers.’ Thersites, ‘commeth in fyrstc 
havinge a clubbc uppon his ncckc,’ boasts plenti- 
fully, and then persuades Mulciber to make him 
a suit of armour ; Mulcibcris interpretation of his 
request for a sallct or helmet, as referring to a 
salad (‘Woldcsl thou have a sallet, nowc all the 
herl>es are dead?'), being, perhaps, the earliest 
English example of a sugc pun. Provided with 
arms Thersites boasts so dreadfully that his mother 
l>ccomes alarmed for his life, but a fine snail is his 
first antagonist (he has much ado in making it 
draw in its horns), and when the knight challenges 
him he flics to his mother for protection. Other 
scenes of the same kind follow, and both the 
boys who acted in the play and their fellows in 
the audience probably thought it excellent fun. 
The borrowing of the names Thersites and 
Telcmachus from Homer, and the lineal descent 
of the cowardly braggart from the Miles Gloriosus 
of Plautus, arc points to be noted. 

We have already mentioned two plays by John 
Hey wood, the Play of t/u IVether and the Play of 
wc have now to notice three others, which 
are^ distinguished from the other interludes at 
which we have been looking by their entire absence 
of any moral. Their author was probably born 
about 1497, 'tnd his name occurs in several entries 
jn royal household books from 1515 onwards, show- 
ing that he was a singer and player of the virginals 
at Henry VIIL's court, and was more especially 
attached to the service of the Princess Mary, from 


whom in 1538 he received a fee of fr>riy '-hillings 
for playing an inierludc ‘with Ins chiklren that 
is, some company of boy actors’ befiirc her. .At 
Mar>*^s coronation Hey wood made her a Latin 
speech in St Paul’s Chun hyard ; after her death he 
sccn)s to have fled to M alines* whence he wrote 
to Burghicy in 1575 asking for some pecuniary 
favour. Two )'cars later, by which time he must 
have been eighty, he is once more mentioned 
among other Homan Catholic fugitives ; from a 
Jesuit college at Antwerp he ried to L<mvain, 
and seems to have died there in or about 
1578. Besides his (>lays lie wrote a l>yalo^f of 
li^/l and Folly ; epigrams — six Cen furies of Pro- 
verbs (that is, poems into which he worked all 
the proverbs he could think of\ ; and a long 
an<l dull allegorical poem, The Spider and (he 
FUe, His plays with which we are here con- 
cerned are certainly free from these faults ; save 
the Play of Iu>ve they are all short and all witty, 
though loo often extremely gross. Most of them 
were printed by William Kastell in 1533-34. 
A merry Play between the Pardoner and /he Frerey 
/he Cnra/e and neybour Praltey contains an allusion 
to Pope Leo X. (d. 1521), but need not therefore 
have been written during his pontificate. In it 
a Pardoner and a Friar — whose characters and 
even some of the speeches arc taken from 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales— xt\- 
vadc a parish church, and both tr>’ to preach at 
the same time in order to gain money ; they 
quarrel and fight, till in the end the Parson arrives. 
The rest of the play may be quoted in full : 

Parson, No more of this wranglyng in my chyrch \ 
t shrewe your hartys bothc for this hirchc \ 

Is thcr any blood shed here l>ctwcn these knaves? 
Thankcil \hi God, they had no stavys, 

Nor cggetoles, for than it had ben wronge ! ed^e-tooU 
Well yc shall syngc another songe ! 

Neybour Prat, com hethcr I you pray. 
prat. Why, >vhat is this nyso fraye? foolish 

Parsots, I can not tell you. One knave dysdayncs another. 
Wherefore take ye the tone and I shall take the other, 
We shall l>estow them there as is most convenyent 
For suchc a couple. 1 trow they shall repente 
That ever (hey met in this chyrchc here I 
Neyboure, yc be constable, stande ye nere. 

Take ye that la ye knave and let me alone 
With this gcntylman. By God and by saynt John 
1 shall lx>rowc upon presihode somwhat ! 

For 1 may say to the, neybour Pnit, 

It is a good dede to punysh such, to (he ensample 
Of suchc other how that they shall mcll medUle 

In lyke facyon as these catyfes do. fashion 

Prat. In good ra)’th, ma)*stcr parson, yf ye do so, 

Ye do but well to (cche them to l>e w'are. 

Pardon, May'stcr Prat, 1 pray yc me to spare ; 

For I am sory for that that h done ; 

Wheiforc ! pray ye forgyve me sone 

For that 1 have offendyd within your lybcrtye, district 

And, by my trouthe, syr, ye may (nisi me, 

I wyll never come hethcr more 
Whyle I lyve, and God before. 
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J'ral. Nay, I am ones chargc<l wilh ihc, 

Whcrfore, by saynt John, thou shalt not escape me, 

Tyll thou hast scourytl a pare of stokys. M<ick» 

par ten. rut, he weneth all is but mockes 1 
l,ay haiulc on hym, anti com ye on, syr frcrc \ 

Vo shall of me hanlely have your hyre, 

Vc ha'I none suchc this vii ycrc, 

I swcrc by (icnl and by our Lady derc. 

Fttrr. Nay, maystcr parson, for Goddys passyon, 

Iniroatc not me after that facyon. 

For, yf ye do, it wyll not l»c for your honesty. 
parson. Iftmcsty or not, but thou shall se 
What I shall do by and by. 

Make no viro^lyn^e ! com fort he soberly \ 

For it shall not avayle the. 1 say. 
pr^r^, Mary, that shall we irye even stray! -way. 

I defy the, churlc prccsle, and there l>c no mo than thou. 

I wyll not go with the, I make God a«vow ! 

We shall sc fyrst which is the stronger I 
Go<i hath sente me Iwnys ! 1 do the not fere ! 

Parson, Ye, by my fayth, wylt thou he there? 

Neybour Prat, bryngc forthc that knave. 

And thou, syr frcrc. yf ibou wylt algatys rave 

Fnrt, Nay, chorlc, I the <lcfy I 
I shall (rouble the Tyrst. 

ITiou shalt go to pry'son by and by ! 

Let me se now ! Do thy worstc \ 

Prat with the particner and the parson with the /re re. 
Parson. IIclpc ! hcli>e I Neybour Prat ! Neybour Prat ! 

In the worship of God, heipe me som-wbal ! 

Prat. Nay, deal© as thou cans! wilh that clfc, 

For-why 1 have inoughc to do my sclfe ! Since 

Alas I for paym I am almostc dc<le ; 

1*hc rcede Wootl so ronneth downc aboute my hede. 
Nay, an<l thou canst, I pray the, heipe me I An, If 
Parson. Nay, by the mas, fclowe, it wyll not be ! 

I have more tow on my dystaffe than I can well spyn ! 
The cursed frcrc dothc the upjwr hand w>-n ! 

Frere. Wyll ye leve than, and let us in peace departc ? 
Parson, prat. Ye, by our Lady, even with all our hart© 5 
Frere, Pard. Than adew, to the devyll, tyll we come aga>m. 
Parson, Prat. And a myschefe go with you bolhc twayne. 

That the rogues should thus have the best of the 
fray is quite in accordance with Hcywood*s humour. 
In The Foure PP.: a very mery enierlude of a 
Pitltner, a Pardoner, a Poiyeary, a PedUr, the 
Pedlar acts as judge while the others contend 
which can tell the greatest lie, the prize being won 
by the Palmer with the remark, most innocently 
introduced, that in all his travels he never yet saw 
• any one woman out of patience.’ In mery piaye 
betwene Johan Johan the husbande, Tyb his uyfe, 
and Syr Jhdn the freest, vice is again triumphant, 
Tyb and the priest have an intrigue, which the 
husband rightly suspects. At the opening of the 
play he is boasting of the drubbing he will give 
Tyb when she comes home, but she sends him to 
bid the priest sup with them on a pie. Johan’s 
cowardice incites the worthy pair to an amazing 
cfTrontcry, and he is set to mend a pail while they 
eat the pie ; its final disappearance rouses him 
to a flash of courage, but the priest and Tyb run 
ofT together, and after a moment’s triumph it 
occurs to Johan that he must follow to see what 


they arc after— an edifying conclusion on which 
the curtain drops. It is evident that when such 
a play as this could be acted the secular drama 
had fully come into existence. 

In addition to the medley of plays which we 
have already described, we must mention those of 
JoliD Bale (b. (495 1 d* 1563), Bishop of Ossory 
under Edward VL To the controversies in which 
his virulence earned him the epithet * bilious/ Bale 
contributed an attack on monasticism entitled The 
Acies of Engtyshe Notaries, and also The Image of 
both Churches. His I Hu sir turn Major is Brifanmet 
Scriptorusn Sussimariusn (1549), a useful though 
inaccurate account of five hundred British authors, 
has given him a belter claim to remembrance. Of 
his twenty-two plays only five are extant — A 
Tragedy or tnferiude manifesting the chief promises 
of God unto man ; The Three /jtwes of Nature, 
Moses and Christ; ;s.Life of John the Baptist; The 
Temptacyon of our Lorde; and his historical play, 
King John, in which the king is represented as the 
guardian of English freedom against papal aggres- 
sion. The religious plays arc formless productions, 
which certainly had no influence on the develop- 
ment of the drama. Perhaps the same should be 
said of King John, which seems to have been 
originally written about 1550 and revised in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The allegorical element from 
the old moralities is still present in it, for Simon 
of Swynsett, who poisons John, must needs call 
himself ‘ Monastycall Dcvocion,’ and be called by 
Bale ‘Dissimulation;’ and we find among other 
characters ‘ Privat WcUh’ (Myke a Cardynall’), 

* Sedycyon,’ and more notable than these a 
personification of England. But as a first attempt 
to dramatise history the play is not without in- 
terest, and there are some few dramatic touches, 
such as the poisoner’s attempt to avoid sharing 
the draught, and his courageous acquiescence when 
he finds it the only way to secure his victim. 

Bale's plays stand apart ; the others here noticed 
have been arranged so as to exhibit the gradual 
triumph of the secular over the didactic interest in 
the drama, which can actually be traced, despite 
its intermittent progress and what seems to us 
the strange persistence of the didactic element. 
Of two points which remain to be noticed in the 
history of these interludes, one is that the plays 
which have been presented to us, diverse as 
they are, do not cover the whole ground. It is 
clear that there were popular performances of a 
much cruder character, which never attained the 
honour of print, for we find allusions by Ben 
Jonson and others to the parts pUiycd by the 
Devil and the Vice, of .which only faint traces 
survive. The Vice (there is no doubt that the 
obvious etymology of the name is the right one) 
was dressed as a Jester, presented a humorous 
contrast to the stupider Devil, and at the end 
of the performance carried him off to hell on his 
back. In exunt plays the Devil only appears 
I once, while of the Vice we have no other traces 
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than the attaching of his name to a humorous 
character* such as Mer>' Report in Hey wood’s 
Play of the Wether, Our second point is, that m 
Henry VIII/s reign we begin to hear of companies 
of players of two kinds, boys and men. The boys 
were schoohchildren, probably the choir-boys of 
royal chapels ; the men were in the ser\'icc of 
the king, or of some gi*cat nobleman, but probably 
took up acting as a profitable amusement rather 
than as their main employment. In a suit brought 
by John Kastell before 1530 against a costumier 
who had confiscated some dresses left in his 
keeping as a set-off against a bill for erecting a 
stage in KastclTs garden at Finsbur>% the witnesses 
called to appraise the dresses are a tailor, a currier, 
a skinner, a plasterer, and others of the like con- 
dition. It is thus evident that the love of acting 
which the miracle-plays had fostered in the 
members of the Trade-Guilds was still alive, and 
that, as we might be sure without corroborative 
evidence, Bottom the weaver and Snug the joiner 
in the MidsHmf$ter Ntghfs Dream are not mere 
absurdities, but (he actual players of Shakespeare’s 
boyhood amusingly caricatured. 

HtywcKKl’s plays — Johan Johan^ for insunce 
—bear some resemblance to contemporary French 
farce; but, with that exception ^and the pos- 
sible Dutch origin of there is little 

trace of foreign influence in the English plays 
at which we have been looking. But Terence in 
the sixteenth centur>' was probably more read in 
schools than he is at the present day ; many of 
these plays were produced amid scholastic sur- 
roundings, and by the middle of the century the 
influence of Latin comedy upon English at last 
becomes apparent. In Ralph Roister Doister, 
Gammer Curtods Needle, and Jacob and Esau we 
have plots definitely worked out, and the earliest 
insunccs of division into acts and scenes. With 
the examination of these three plays and of the 
tragedy of Ferrex and Porrer, written under the 
influence of Seneca, this section of the history of 
the drama will come to a convenient halting- 
place. The first of these, which was quoted from 
in the third edition of Wilson's Art 0/ Legique in l 
* 553 » was the work of Sithoin^ idail (b. 1505; 
<L 1556), who was headmaster of Eton College 
from about 1534 till his dismissal for immorality 
in 1541, was employed in Protestant controversy 
under Edward VL, and yet remained in favour 
under Mary. During 1553 he acted as school- 
master to the boys brought up in Bishop Gardiner's 
household, and from 1554 to a month before his 
dteih, m December 1556, as headmaster of West- 
uiinster school. On the ground of an allusion 
to a balladmongcr (Jack Raker), also mentioned 
by Skelton, Udall's play has been referred to the 
period of his Eton headmastership— that is, before 
*541 f but the fact that it is not mentioned in 
the iS 5 t and 1552 editions of Wilson's Art oj 
Lapque suggests the year 1553, when he was 
acting as Bishop Gardiner^s domestic school- 


master, as a more likely date ; aiul ue ruay 
imagine, if so, that it was the sih < t of the 
play which caused Qticen .Mar>’ in 1554 lo cjirr* t 
Udall to prepare dialogues and interludes for 
forniance before her. In 1533 Udall had edited 
for scholastic use a selection of sentences entitled 
Flonres /or Dittne spekynge selected ami gathered 
cut 0/ Terenccy and the same translated into 
Englysshe, which went through se\eral editions; 
and this play, though essentially original, shows 
marked traces of his studies in Latin comedy. 
Ralph Roister Doistcr is a rich fool who believes 
that every woman loves him, a boaster and a 
coward (cf. the Miles Gloriosus). In Matthew 
Mer)*greekc, who gets money and good tlinncrs on 
the score of imaginary services, while he mocks 
him behind his back, \vc have the typical ‘ parasite ' 
of Grcco-Latin comedy. Ralph insists on making 
love to Dame Custance, who is already aftianced to 
Gawyn Goodluckc. Mer>'greekc, by changing the 
punctuation,^ turns a love-letter written for Ralph 
by a scrivener into an open insult ; and when the 
Dame remonstrates with him for helping Ralph 
to pester her, frankly gives his patron away. 
Ralph, attempting to carr)' off Dame Custance, is 
defeated by her and her wenches, and the play 
ends happily with the return of Goodluckc, the 
collapse of Ralph, and the reconciliation of Dame 
Custance and her lover. The scene in w'hich, 
despite the Dame's loyalty, the suspicions of 
Goodluckc's messenger arc aroused, may be quoted 
as one of the most human incidents in the play : 

ACTUS IIIJ. Sc>CNA iij. 

Christian Costance, Sym Surf.s»v, Km.ph 
KoiSThR, Mathew Mkrvckeke, Tri»i*eny. 

C. C, What meane these lewdc fclowes thus to trouble 
me still ? 

Sym Suresby here perchance shal therof deme some 

yii. 

And sliall suspect in me some point of naughtincssc. 

And they come hitherward. Ar> h 

-S’. S, What is their businesse ? 

C. C. 1 have nought lo them, nor they to me in sadncssc. 
•S'. S. Let us hearken them 5 somewhat there is, I fcarc it. 
R. R. I will speake out aloude l>cst, that she may heare it. 
M. Al* Nay alas, ye may so feare hir out of hir wit. 

R. R, By the crossc of my swordc, I will hurt hir no 
whit. 

M, Af. Will ye doe no liamie in deede, shall I trust 
your worde ? 

R, R. By Roister Doisters fnyth 1 will speake but in 

borde. 

S, S. Let us hearken them, somwhat (here is I feare it. 

R* R, 1 will speake out aloude, 1 care not who hcarc it ^ 

^ Far example, the opening linei are read as« 

Swcle oiautreMc, wheraA 1 love you nothing at al. 

Regarding your richeM and xubataunce chief of al. 

For your personage, beaute, ftc. ; 

whereas the stops should come, cluoiMly enough, aAer * 1 love you,^ 
and * ruWtauncc.* li it this pa]4age that it quoted by Wilton at* 
'an example of toche doubtful writing, whiche by reason cf 
poiocting male haue double sense, aiul conuarie meaning, ukeis 
out of an entrelude made by Nicolas UdaL' 
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Sirs, sec lhaj my harncssc, my tergal, and my shield, 

He made as bright now, as when 1 was lastc in fieWe, 

As while as I shouldc to wairc againe to nmrrowe ; 

For sickc shall 1 l>c, but 1 workc some folkc sorow. 
Therforc sec that all shine as bright as sainct George, 

Or as doth a key newly come from ihc smith’s forge. 

1 wouldc have my swordc and hamesse lo shine so 
bright, 

That I might therwilh dimme mine cnimics sight ; 

I would have it cast bcames as fast, I tell you playne, 
As doth ihc glittryng grassc after a showre of mine. 

An<l see that in case I shouldc nce<lc lo come to anning. 
All things may l>c ready at a minutes warning ; 

For such chaiince may chaunce in an hoiire, do ye 
licare ? 

. 1 /. As j>erchance shall not chaunce againe in seven 
yea re. 

A*. A*. Now cl raw we ncarc to hir, and here what shall he 
say<ic. 

A/- AA Ihii I wouldc nol have you make hir loo muchc 
afray<le. 

A*, fi. Well founde ! sweelc wife (I tnist) for al this your 
sourc looke. 

C. C. Wife, Mhy cal ye me wife? 

S\ S. Wife? this gear goth acrook. 

AA JA Nay, mistres^^e Cuslance, I warrant you our Idler 
Is nol as wc retlde cen no we, but much Iwllcr ; 

And where yc halfc slomakctl ihis gentleman afore, 

For this same Idler, yc wyll love hyin now therefore ; 
Nor it is not this Idler, though ye were a ijueene, 

That shouUlc breake marriage Ijclwccne you twainc, 1 
weene. 

C. C. I dul not refuse hym for the letters sake. 

A\ A'. Then ye arc content me for your Uusl)andc lo take. 
C. C. You for my husbamlc to take? nothing Icssc trucly. 
A*. A*. Yea, say so, swcetc spouse, afore straungers hardly. 
AA AA And though 1 have here his letter of love with 
me. 

Yet his ryng an<l tokens he sent, keepe safe with yc. 

C C. A mischiefe take his tokens and him and thee too. 
!Uit what prate I with fooles? have I nought else 
to doo ? 

Come in with me Sym Surcsby to lake some repast. 

S. S, I must, ere I drinkc, by your leave, goe in all hast, 
To a place or two, with earnest letters of his. 

C. €• Then come drink here with me. 

S, S, I thank you. 

C. C. Do not misw. 

You shall have a token to your maister with you. 

S. S. No tokens this time, gramcrcics. God l>e with you. 

[Exeat, 

C, C. Surely this fellowc misdecmeih some yll in me j 
Which thing but God hclpc, will go necre to spill me. 
A*, i?. Yea, farewell fellow, and tell thy maister Good* 
luckc 

That he C'>mmeth to late of thys blossomc to pluckc. 
Let him keepe him there still, or at least wise make no 
hast, 

As for his labour hither he shall spende in wast 
Ilis betters be in place nowc. 

AA AA As long as it will hold. 

C C, I will U even with thee, thou beast } 

Thou mayest be boldc. 

/t, R, Will ye have us then? 

C, C, I will never have thee. 

R, r! Then will I have you? 


C C. No, the devill shal have thce- 

I have gotten this hourc more shame and harme by thee, 
iThen all thy life thou cansl do me honestlie. 

Of our other two comedies, the second, /f nev/ty 
mery^ avd wiitU CotnedU or InterlueUy treating 
upon the Historie of Jacob and EsaUy has obtained 
less attention than it deserves, perhaps because 
of its Scriptural subject ; il is, however, really 
a comedy, and a very pleasantly and brightly 
written one. Hesides the Scriptural characters 
there arc two neighbours, an old nurse, and three 
$cr\’ants — Ragau, the unwilling attendant of Esau 
in his hunting; Mido, a boy who leads the blind 
Isaac ; and Abra, ‘ a little wench, servant to 
Rebecca.* Mido, who practises walking with his 
eyes shut against the day when he may himself 
be blind, and offers lo ‘scud like a little elf* on 
a message, is a really delightful small boy ; and 
Ragau is an admirable comic serN'ant, his unkind 
treatment by Esau being skilfully emphasised to 
deprive the latter of the spectators* sympathy. 
The earliest extant edition of the play is dated 
1568, but it was licensed in 1557 - 5 ^^ probable 
date of its composition. Without any specific 
evidence it has been attributed to Wllllnm iiannU 
ti530?-i597), a minor poet who versified some 
psalms in 1549, and was entrusted with the charge 
of the children of the Chapel Royal by Queen 
Elizabeth, during whose reign he published several 
volumes of verse with pleasant titles, such as A 
Hivefu! of Honey^ A Handful of Honeysuckles^ 
&c. 

Our third comedy, Gammer Gurion's l^eedie, 
comes still farther over the Elirabethan borfer, 
for it was played at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1566, and this (despite the earlier licensing of a 
play called Dyccon the DeMam, a familiar character 
who appears in Gammer Gurton's Needle') was 
the probable dale of composition. The earliest 
extant edition is one published in I 57 S» 
it is said lo have been ‘made by Mr S. M(aste]r 
of Art.’ This Mr S. was long identified with John 
Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells ; but 
in an edition of the play in Cayley’s Represen- 
tative English Comedies (1903), Dr Henry Bradley 
showed that the real author was a certain William 
Stevenson, P'ellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
hitherto unknown to fame. (Brclt-Smith edited 
this comedy in the Percy Reprints series in 
1920.) The play itself suffers sadly from its pro- 
longation through the five acts, which had now 
: apparently become the fashion. How Gammer 
Gurton lost her needle while mending her hus- 
band’s breeches, and how every one in turn was 
suspected of the theft till the said husband, on 
silting down, became painfully aware of its pre- 
sence in the mended garment, offered an excellent 
subject for an interlude on the lines of those of 
John Heywood, but is rather a thin subject for a 
comedy. On the other hand, Camtner Gurlotfs 
Needle is well written and full of rustic humour, 
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and is notable, moreover, for having prcser\'ed to 
us the old drinking-song : 

1 can not eatc but lytle meate, 
my stomachc is not goo<) ; 

But sure I thinke that 1 can dr)'nke, 
with him that wearc:> a hood. 

Thoughc I go bare, take ye no care, 

1 am nothingc a-coldc, 

I stufTc my skyn so full within 
of joly goo<l Ale and olde. 

Backe and syde, go bare, go bare ; 
booth foote and hande go colde ; 

But belly, god send the good ale inoughe, 
whether it l>e new or olde. 

From this convivial song, of which this one 
verse must suffice as a specimen, wc turn to our 
first English tragedy. This was published in 1565 
by William Griffith, under the title Th< 
of Gorbodtu^ ‘whereof three Acles wore wi^'Ucn 
by Thomas Nortone, and the two last by Thomas 
Sackv>’le. Set forthc as the same was shewed 
before the Quencs most excellent Majestic, in her 
highnes court of Whitehall, the xviij day of 
January Anno Domini, 1561. By the Gentlemen 
of th’ ynner Temple in London.’ Five years later 
another edition was issued by John Day, under 
the title of Tho Trng^die 0/ Ferret and Porrtx, 
In the preface to this, William Griffith is scoffed 
at as ‘one W. G. [who] getting a copie therof at 
some yong mans hand, that lacked a litle money 
and much discretion,’ had taken advantage of 
the absence of the authors to ‘put it forth 
excedingly corrupted,’ a statement which rather 
exaggerates the faults in the first issue. 

‘The argument of the Tragedie’ is thus given : 

Gorboduc, King of Britiaine, dividetl hU realme in his 
life time to his sonnes, Ferrex and Porrex. The sonnes 
fell to discentioQ. The yonger killed the elder. The 
mother, that more dearly loved the elder, for revenge 
killed the yonger. The people, moved with the cniellie 
of the fact, rose in rebellion and slew both father and 
mother. The nobilitie assembled and most terribly 
destroyed the rel>el& And afterwardes for want of issue 
of the prince whereby the succession of the crowne 
became uncertaine, they fell to civill warre, in which 
both they and many of their issues were sUinc, and the 
land for a long time almost desobte and miserably 
wasted. 

For once English literature had come under a 
foreign influence which, in appearance at least, 
was stifling and harmful. Even in this case the 
rttlity was far otherwise, for to receive the concep- 
tion of the tragic drama in any form was a great 
gift, though we may well lament that it came from 
the Latin rhetorician Seneca, rather than from 
^schylus, Sophocles, or Euripides. The latter, 
however, were but just beginning to be read, and 
Seneca to the men of the sixteenth century still 
stood out as the chief ancient tragedian, just 
as Plautus and Terence were chiefs in comedy, 
and his lifeless, unactable plays, with their long, 
declamatory speeches and their absence of action, 


were regarded, e\eu t\\eruy laicr h> 

good a critic as Sir IMiilip Sidiu*>\ th<* true 
models of the tragic drama. How this mukIcI 
displaced belongs to the story of llie Elizabeduiu 
drama. Here, meanwhile, is the beginning of 
Act V. in this first Engli>h trage<ly : 

Cloiyn. I)i<l ever age bring forth such tir.nnts liarU ? 

'I'he brother hath Ik* re ft the brothers life, 

The mother she hath died her cruell haii<lcs 
In blond of her ownc sonne, and now at Ia'.i 
T he people loe, forgetting trouth aiul love, 

Contemning <juitc l>oth law anil loyall hart. 

Even they have slainc their soveraigne lord and quccne. 

Afnndud, Shall this their traitorous crime unpiinislieti rest ? 
Even yet they cea^; not — uar)'cil on with rage 
In their relKdlious roules—lo threaten still 
A new bloiulshcd unto the prince 2 » kinne ; 

To slay them all anil to uproote the race 
Both of the king an<i qiiecnc, so arc they moved 
With Porrex death ; wherin they falsely charge 
The giltlcssc king, without desert at all ; 

And traitorously have murdcretl him therfore, 

And eke the quccne. 

Tragedy, be it noted, has brought with it Us 
appropriate metre, blank verse ; but to account for 
this wc must no>v take up the history' of English 
poetry as distinct from the drama. 


Denying ihni incerludce are denved from >piri(u;il plays, Br.mdl 
urge» that tbc Germans had inicrludiun\» m ihe thirtveriOi ceritury of 
quite different origin. CreUenach agrees with K. ChaiTil>ers 
that ' U not a in the inters'al of someibing else, 

but a iuiitu carried on between On/rr) two or niore perfoniiers,' 
Short farces, he mainUiins, were highly popular in medieval 
England (as in France and Gemtany), although but one^and that 
fragmentary — vii, imUrlrniinm tit CitHeo et PutHt% (apparently 
early fourteenth century), has come down to us. Recent research 
tends to show that, in its beginnings, English drama was by no 
meani free from foreign influence. 

At the sale of the Moslyn Plays in 1919 there came to tight (and 
passed into American hands for a long-lost play called Fmh 

gtn» ttm*i Luertt (printed c. t$3o; facsimile e<L 1931), by Henry 
MedwalL 'fhis is our eailiest extant interlude, and one of the Itcst 
of its kind. Medwall was a chaplain in Morion's household, and 
the play doubtless dates from before the archbishop's death in 1500. 
The source of the plot has been traced to Bonaccorso's Ot t'trA 
KMiittiitj an English version of a French translation of which 
was publisbso by Caxton in a Cicero volume in t^Si. *I*his drama, 
in which two wooers, one of high birth and wenlih, one of real 
virtue, plead their cause before Lucres, has a comic underplot, 
and has been hailed as the first Engliih Romaniic play. In a paper 
(printed 1999) on *ll)e Beginnings of the English Secular and 
Romantic Drama,' which he read before the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion, A. W. Reed argued that in FulgtHt ttHJ huerti and other playa 
printed by the RastelU we have 'a body of early secular dr;<ma 
informed by a new spirit,* which may be traced to the household 
of Morton. ' It was the spirit of liberation, romance, and variety, 
looking abroad for new dramatic material, and finding it in Italy, 
France, and Spain. Of this new school Medwall appears to be the 
head. Rasiell was Med wall's dlsdple as well as printer, but in 
Rasiell's own work there U displayed an almost ill-balanced eager- 
ness to assume the r6le of the philosophical guide. No such charge 
can be brought against his son-in-law, John Heywood, whose satire 
is at all limes tempered by the spirit of laughter.' Reed associates 
Sir Thomas More himself with the Pttrdttur amti Frtrt and 

and concludes that this new drama wws 'checked by 
political circumstances before it had quite freed itself from the 
trammels of the moral interlude, but it pointed the way to the 
Romantic Drama of Shsdtespeare much more definitely iban any 
body of work that followed it for (be neat fifty years.* See Reed'a 
£t 4 rly Trader Dramti for (he More Circle, and Bibliography, p. i^s. 
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Wyatt aiMl Surrey. 

Here. waU W yatt and Surrey, we come a^ain , 
to iIk* r<ally li\ing poetry which we quilted at 
(.It.UKer**^ death, and these iwo writers, in a far 
inier sen^c than Lydgate and Hoc clove, arc his 
iTiirnediaie sin < es->(»rs, owinij somclhin^ to his own 
example, and much to ihc Jcalian influences to 
which he himself was so i(rcatly indebted. 

I.ike C haucer hitnself— and the point is of some 
imporlam e W’).i(t and Surrey were no needy ' 
< lencs, bound to a |>rofcssional didacticism, but : 
were connected, onl)* much more highly, with the 
court, and lived interesting and crowded lives. 
'The elder of the two, Thontas W'yatt, was the son 
of a Sir Henrv W’vaii who stood well in the favour 
of Henry X'll. He was born in 1503 at liis father’s 


ac<|uitta 1 , but his connection with Spain cost him 
his life after all, for in October 1342 he caught 
a chdl in riding hastily to Falmouth to escort a 
Sjuinish ambassador to London, and died of fever 
at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. 

*rhc career of Wyatt’s younger contemporary, 
Henry' Howard, Earl of Surrey (a title of courtesy), 
was even more eventful. His grandfather, Thomas, 
Earl of Surrey, had fought against Henry \'II. 
at Bos worth held, but xvas pardoned and subse- 
<|ucni)y created Duke of Norfolk for his victory at 
Floddcn. On the death of that duke, in 1524, the 
poet’s father, another Thomas Howard, became 
Duke of Norfolk, and he himself, then a boy of 
seven or cigltt (he was probably born in 1516 or 
I the following year), enjoyed the second title of Earl 
I of Surrey. His you lit was passed between Ten- 


east le at Allington, in 
Kent, and entered St 
John’s College, Cat!!- 
briilgc. at the age of 
twelve. In 1520 he 
took his m a sterns degree, 
and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas 
Brooke, Lord Cobhain. 
His service at court 
seems to have begun as 
an cstjuire of the body 
to the king, a dignity 
to which Chaucer rose 
through ]>rcl i ininary 
stages. In 1527 he 
enjoyed another of 
Chaucers CNpcrienccs, 
Attaching himself to the 
suite o( Sir John Russell 
in a mission to Italy, in 
the course of which he 
visited Venice, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Florence, and 
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dring Hall in Suffolk 
and Kcnninghall in Nor- 
folk, and he was fortu- 
nate in having as his 
tutor John Cicrkc, an 
Oxford scholar, who had 
travelled in Italy, and 
knew* and wrote both 
French and Italian as 
well as L;itin. P'rom 
1529, or earlier, Surrey 
was much in the com- 
pany of the king’s illegi- 
timate son, the Duke of 
Richmond and Somer- 
set, who in November 
1533 was married to 
his sister, Lady Mary 
H o \v a r d, a union 
abruptly ended by the 
bridegroom’s death in 
1 536. In October J 536 
Surrey was knighted, 
and commanded a force 


Rome. In 1528-32 he was Marshal at Calais, and : 
in 1533 was Chief Ewer at the coronation of Anne 
Bolcyn, his youthful attachment to wh >m was 
nipped in the bud by the king, and afterwards 
turned to scandal by the malicious. Knighted in 
March 1536, in May-Junc he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, having quarreUed v%*ith the Duke of 
Suffolk at (he time of the queen’s downfall. In 
October he was employed against the rebels in 
Lincolnshire, and in 1 337 was sent, against his will, 
on an embassy to the Emperor Charles not 
completed till May t$39< After he had been home 
but a short time he was sent on another mission 
to the emperor ; but in July 1340, shortly after his 
second return, came the execution of Thomas 
Cromwell, the head of the Protestant party, to 
which Wyatt belonged, and he was promptly 
accused by one of his late colleagues of trcachcr)* 
and unseemly behaviour during his Spanish 
embassy, and again imprisoned in the Tower. 

A lively and straightforward defence procured his 


sent against the Lincolnshire rebels. In 1537 he 
suffered a polite imprisonment at Windsor for a 
blow given within the precincts of the court, and 
wrote two of his happiest poems, one recalling 
an earlier slay there with the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the other in honour of the nine-year- 
old Elizabeth F'itzgcrald, daughter of the Earl 
of Kildare, who had died a prisoner in the 
Tower in 1334* The poor little maid was now 
a pet at the English court, and Surrey wrote 
this sonnet, which has come down to us with 
the title, * Description and praise of his love 
Geraldine ^ : 

From Tuskane^ came my 1 fldie*s worthy race s 
Fair Florence was sometyme her auncient scale ; 

The Western yle, whose pleosaunt shore doth face 
Wilde Camber's^ clifs, did geve her lively hcate t 
Fostered she was with milke of Irishe brest : 

Her sire an Erie : her dame* of princes* blood. 

From tender ycres in Britain she doth rest, 

With kinges child, ^ where the tasteth costly food 
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lionMlon did fir^l present her to mine cyne : 

Bright is her hewe, and Gerahhne she higlu. 
liampton me taught to wishe her first fur mine ; 

And Windsor, alas, doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kind, her vertue^ from above — 
Happy is he that can obtaine her love. 

> The hit2s«rAM» claimed dciccnt from ihc GiratUi of Florence. 
^ Cambria— Le. Wales. ^ FU<ab<fh Grey, ^randdauishter of KUza- 
beth Woodvillc. wife of Edward IV. * 'I he Princex< Ntary. 

In Other headings to his poems as first published 
•Surrey is spoken of as ‘the lover.’ and there is 
mention of ‘his love’ and ‘his lady,’ but this is 
the only explicit reference to Elizabeth Fitzgerald. 
Drayton, however, in his Heroicai EpistUsy inserts 
an imaginary letter from ‘Geraldine’ to Surrey, 
and in Nash’s Wilton (see below at page 332^ 

Surrey is represented as touring Italy (where he 
never set foot ^ as a knight-errant in her service. 
Working on these hints, in editing Surrey’s poems 
in 1815, Dr G. F. Notl invented fancy headings, 
into which *ihc ^ai^ Geraldine’ is dragged on 
ever)* possible occasion, without any real justifica- 
tion, and the legend is not yet quite dead. 

In May 1541 Surrey was created a Knight of 
the Garter; in July 1542 he suffered a short im- 
prisonment in the Fleet for challenging one John 
h Leigh, and next Januar>* took part in a foolish 
^rolic in which stones were shot from cross-bows at 
the windows of London citizens, and also at the 
houses of ill-fame on the south side of the river. 
The Mayor complained to the Privy Council, and 
on 1st April Surrey was <igain committed to the 
Fleet. Here he wrote *A Satire against the 
Citizens of London,’ beginning (in Nutt’s edition): 

lx>nrJon I bast thou accused me 
Of breach of laws? the root of strife \ 

Within who?ic breast <nd bum to sec 
So fer>'cnl hot I by dissolute life, 

That even the hate of sins, that grow 
Within thy wicked walls $0 rife, 

For to break forth did covet so, 

That terror could it not repress. 

Before the Privy Council Surrey had simply con- 
fessed that, * touching the stone-bows, he could not 
deny but he had very evil doings therein/ and 
there seems no reason for taking this satire as 
seriously meant. In the autumn he joined the 
English force attacking Landrecies, afterwards 
visiting the Emperor Charles V. at Valenciennes. 
On his return he was appointed the king’s cup- 
l>earer, and about this time began the building of 
a mansion at St Leonard, near Norwich, over 
which he exhausted his means. In 1544 he was 
the capture of Boulogne and at the un- 
successful siege of Montrcuil. In August 1545 he 
was appointed governor of Boulogne, then attacked 
by the French, and held his position there amid 
great difficulties till his recall in March 1546. 
At the end of this year the imminence of the 
king’s death brought the strife between the 
Howards and the Seymours to a crisis. On 
2nd December Surrey was cited before the Privy 


Council, and on llic t2th boili ht* and hib failit •* 
were arrested and sent lo the lower. A th.tri:r 
of making pretensions to the crown by the 

arms of Edward Confessors to whi< h his faitnlv 
had a right, was trumped up against Surrey. 
Me was condemned by a packed jury on 13th 
January 1547. and beheaded si.\ days lalcr. 

Kound W'yatt and Surrey, whose \aried li\cs 
brought English poetry* into a new a tin os pile re, 
sprang up, as J’utienham tells us in The Atfe oj 
Enjr/ish Poe si f (sec in/niy page 2f>f> , ‘a new 
company of courtly makers,’ of whom rhomas 
Lord \'aux ( 1 5 1 1 -62 Sir Fram is Hryan d. 1549 , 
Nicholas Grimald (1519-62 . and 1 homaa Church- 
yard (l520?-i6o4) are known to us by n.une. With 
no patrons to please, it was c ha r.'ici eristic of the 
‘courtly makers’ for more than a century to let 
their poctr)' be passed round only among their 
friends, and it was thus not until June 1557 that 
(from the press of Richard Toiiel, whence its 
familiar name of ‘'Potters Miscellany’) there ap- 
peared a thin volume entitled Songes and Eonettes 
^vritUn by the fi/^ht honorable Torde Heptry 
Hoxoardy late Eap'le of Surrey ^ Sir T IVya/e the 
Elder ^ and other. This was reprinted, with altera 
tions, the next month ; went through six other edi- 
tions (1559, 1565, 1567, 1574* *585, and 1587) ; and 
formed a kind of ‘Golden Treasury’ on which the 
Elizabethans were brought up (cd. Rollins, 1928-29). 
The first edition contained forty poems by Surrey, 
ninety by Wyatt, forty by Grimald, and ninety-five of 
* Uncertain Auctours the second edition omitted 
thirty of Grimald’s. and added six of Wyatt’s and 
many of uncertain authorship. 

In addition to any defects due to posthumous 
editing, \vc must remember that Wyatt, in leading 
English poetry' into fresh fields, had lo contend 
with many difficulties. The printed editions of 
Chaucer were so corrupt as to obscure his melcKly ; 
Wyatt was probably hardly a good enough Italian 
scholar to catch the secret of that of Feirarcli, 
while English poetical diction had to be rescued 
from its dreadful polysyllables and built up anew. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that Wyatt 
sometimes halts between what he took to be a 
Chaucerian pronunciation and that of his own day ; 
that, in introducing the sonnet into English, he 
neither followed Petrarch correctly nor hit on the 
modification of three quatrains and a couplet, 
invented by Surreys Jtnd so gloriously handled 
by Sliakespcarc ; and that his more formal verse is 
frequently slow of movement and sometimes im- 
possible to scan. As chance would have it, the 
first sonnet of his writing in ‘Tottel’s Miscellany' 
exhibits all his faults at their worst, and has more 
than once been singled out for unkind quotation. 
If the reader will remember the Chaucerian spell- 
ings ‘ rcsoun,’ ‘ sesoun/ ‘ condicioun/ ‘ facyoun/ 
Wyatt will be seen to better advantage in thi^ 
entitled ‘ Of Change in Mind’ : 

Echc man me tcil’th I change most my devise : 

And on my faith, me thinke it good reason 
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To change purpose, like after the season. 

For in cch case to kepe still one guise 
U mete for them, that would l>e taken wise. 

And I am not of such comilcion, 

Ihtt treated after a divers fashion : 

And ihcnipon my iiiversncssc doth rise. 

But you, this diversnesse th.at hlamen most, 

Change you no more, hut still after one rate 
Treat you me well : and ke|>e you in that state. 

And wliilc with me doth dwell this weried gost, 

My word nor I sh.all not be variable, 

But alwaics one, your nwne, l>oth firm and stable. 

But though it is part of Wyatt's glory to have 
intiodnccd the sonnet into English, it is not by his 
nnliations of Petrarch, or his own essays on the 
same lines, that his contribution to our literature 
may most fairly be judged. His real innovation 
was the revival of that lyrical mood which had pro- 
duced some charming snatches of English verse 
in the thirteenth century and had then died away, 
even Chaucer having but a faint touch of it. In 
Wyatt it is predominant, and to illustrate it a few* 
quotations arc worth much disquisition. Here, from 
Noll’s edition of Surrey and Wyatt {1816), which 
contains many poems not in'Tottcl’s Miscellany,’ 
is one of the most often quoted of Wyatt’s lyrics : 

Forget not yet the lric<l intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant ; 

My great travail so gladly spent, 

Forget not yet ! 

Foigcl not yet when first l>cgan 
The weary life ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service none tell can ; 

Forget not yet I 

Foi^ct not yet the great assa)'s, 

'Hie cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 

The painful patience in delays, 

Forget not yet I 

Forget not, oh forget not this, 

How long Ago hath been, and is 
The mind that never meant amiss* 

Forget not yet 1 

Forget not then thine own approv’d, 

The which so long hath thee so lov’d, 

Whose steadfast faith yet never mov'd : 

Forget not this 1 

Scarcely less well known than this is the stout- 
hearted poem, ‘ To a ladic to answcrc directly with 
yea or nay,’ for which we have the advantage of 
Mr Arbor's reprint of TotteVs Misallany (jSyo) : 
Madame, withouten many >\*ordcs, 

Once I am sure, you will or no. 

And if you will, then leave your boordes, Je$u 
And use your wit, and shew it so : 

For with a lieck you shall me calk 
And if of one, that bums alway, 

Ye have pity or ruth at all, 

Answer him fayer with Yea, or Nay* 

If it be Yea, I shall be faine. 

If it be Nay, frends as before. 

You shall another man obtain, 

And I mine owne and yours no more. 


Another poem, entitled *The lover praicth not 
to be disdained, refused, mistrusted, nor forsaken,’ 
is a good example of the cumulative effect which. 
W>uU sometimes attains : 

Disdaine me not without desert, 

Nor leave me not so sodenly, 

Sins well ye wot that in my hert 
I meane ye not but honestly. 

Refuse me not, w'iihout cause why, 

Nor thinkc me not to be unjust, 

Sins that by lotto of fantasy, 

This carcfull knot ncades knit I must. 

Mistrust me not, though some there be 
That fain would spot my stcadfaslnessc \ 
lieleve them not, sins that ye sc 
The proofc is not as they cxpressc. 

For^kc me not, till I deserve : 

Nor hate me not, tyll I offend. 

Destroy me not, tyll that I swerve. 

But sins ye know wlmt I intend, 

Disdaine me not, that am your owne: 

Refuse me not, that am so true : 

Mistrust me not, till all be knownc : 

Forsake me not, nc for no new. 

There is a touch of another kind in the poem 
beginning, ‘They flee from me that sometime did 
me seke;’ and lyrics which contain such stanras 
as — 

Blame not my Lute I for he must sound 
Of this or that as liketh me ; 

For lack of wit the Lute is t>ound 
To give such tunes as pleascth me ; 

Though my songs be somewhat strange 
And speak such words as touch thy change, 

Blame not my Lute ; 

or, 

And wilt thou leave me thus 
That hath lov’d thee so long 
In wealth and woe among ? 

And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay I say nay ! — 

in their feeling, their melody, and their simplicity 
of phrase break away altogether from the wordy 
rhetoric of Wyatt's predecessors, and arc a 
worthy prelude to the best Eliiabcthan verse. 

Besides his sonnets and lyrics, Wyatt versified 
the Penitential Psalms, not very happily, and also 
wrote some satires, which may be illustrated^ by 
I a few lines from that entitled *Of the Courtiers 
Life, written to John Poyns' : 

My Po)iis, I can not frame my tune to fayne, 

To cloke the truth for pra>-sc, without desert, 

Of them that list all vice for to rclaine. • . . 

I am not he such eloquence to host, 

To make the crow in singyng as the su^one ; 

Nor call the lyon of coward beastes the most, 

That can not take a mouse as the cat can : 

And he that dieth for honger of the golde, Midof 

Call him Alexander, and say that Pan 
Passeth Appollo in musike manifold. 
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Praise Sir Topas for a noble tale. 

And scome the stor>' that the knight tolde. 

Praysc him for counscll that Is dronkc of ale, 

Grinnc when he laughes that bearcth all the sway, 
Frowne when he froxvnes and gronc when he is pale, 
On others lust to hang both night and day. 

None of the*e |>oynles would ever frame in me, 

My wit IS nought, I can not Icame the way. 

The satiric note of indignation rings true in 
these lines, carelessly written as some of them are. 
For such careless lines Wyatt has suffered much in 
critical esteem, but he had the root of the matter 
in him as no English poet had had since Chaucer, 
and deserv'es, for what he did as well as for when 
he did it, a higher place among English poets than 
is usually assigned him. 

In turning from Wyatt to Surrey it is usual to 
contrast the smoothness and finish of the younger 
poet with the crabbedness of the elder. If we look 
only to their sonnets the contrast is obvious enough, 
for Surrey had the wit to invent the spurious but 
effective sonnet form of three quatrains and a 
couplet— a metre in which smoothness is lightly 
attained — and easily surpasses Wyatt in these 
poems. His sonnet to Geraldine has already 
been given ; for another wc may lake his fare- 
well to his squire, Clcre, who saved his life at 
the cost of his own in a skirmish outside 
Montreuil : 

Norfolk sprung thee, Laml*cih holds thee dead, 

CJcrc of the county of Dc Clcremont bight ; called 

With in the womb of Ormond’s race thou ’rt bred, 

And sawst thy cousin crowned in ihy sight. 

Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase ; 

(Ay me ! while life did last that le-igiic was lender) 

Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kcisal blaze, 

Landrecy burnt and batter’d Boulogne rcmlcr. 

At Montreuil gales, hopeless of all rccurc, recovery 
Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will ; 

Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere summers four limes seven thou rouldst fulfill. 

Ah ! Clcre I if love had booted, care, or cost, 
Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost. 

The aliusivcncss of this closely packed sonnet 
no doubt hinders its popularity, but not many finer 
have been written, and the warm personal feeling 
which runs through it is not often found in Surrey’s 
poetry. It appears in a lighter vein in the poem 
written during his imprisonment in Windsor : 

So cruclJ prison how coulde betide, alas. 

As proude Windsor? where 1 in lust & joye, 

With a hinges sonne, my child ishe ycres did passe, 

In greater feast than Friams sonnes of IVoy : 

Where cchc swete place returns a taste full sower. 

The large grene courtes, where we were worn to hove, hover 
With eyes cast up into the tnaydens tower, 

And caste sighes, such as folke drawe in love : 

The stately seates, the ladies bright of hewe : 

The daunces shorte, long talcs of great delight : 

With wordes and lokes, that lygers coulde but rewe, 
When cche of us did pleade the other’s right ; 

palme play, where, dispoyled for the game, Mnpped 
With d azed des oft we by gleames of love, 
f I 


II.ivo mi>l the ball, an I ^igbl of <>tir iLin.c. 

To baiic her cycH, uhichc kept the lea«U aUAc. . . , 

O pl.'^cc of rchucr of my v\uC', 

Geve nic accompi. wliKirc my noble fere : < rjirade 

Whom in thy wallcs tho«t <h>e>t echv night cnck»>c. 

To other Icefe, but unio me ino^i <tvrc. 

Eccho, alas, that < lot he my <;orou' re we, 
kcliims I he no a hollow xonmle of phiynie. 

Thu> I alone, where all my fredome grewe. 

In prison pyne, wuh bondage dikI re^t ramie. 

And with remembrance of the greater greefe 
To banish the \c%sc, 1 hn<l iny chief re lee (c. 

Surre>'’s lyrics arc both fewer .iiul less >iriking 
than those of W'yalt, but in '.A praise of his Lo\e : 



HENRY HOWARD, EARL OK SURREY. 

From the Picture in the National Portrait 

wherin he rcprovelh them that compare their 
Ladies with his/ he is seen at his best : 

Geve place ye lovers, here before 

That spent your bostes & bragges in vaine. 

My Ladle’s l>cawtie passeth more 
The best of yours I dare well iwyen, 

Than doth the sonne the cantlle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

And thereto hath a trothc as just 
As had Pene1o|>c the fayre. 

For what she saith yc may it trust. 

As it by writing scaled were. 

And vertues hath she many ntoe, 

Than 1 with pen have skill to showe. 

1 could rehearse, if that I wolde. 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint. 

When she had lost the pcrfit mold, 

The like to whom she could not paint. 

With wringyng handes howe she dyd cry. 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

1 knowe, she swore with mgyng mynd t 
Her kingdom onely set apart, 

There was no losse, by Liwc of kind. 
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That couW have gone so ncre her hart. 

And this was chiefly all her j>ayne, 

She could not make the lyke agayiie. 

Siih Nature thu» gave her the pr3)-se. 

To Ih.' the chiefest workc she wrought : 

III faith, me thinke, some better waies 
Or your behalfe might well be sought. 

Than to compare (as ye have done) 

To matche the candle with the sonne. 

Our last extract — part of .-Eneas’s talc of the sack 
of Troy — is from Surrey's translation of the second 
and fourth books of X irgils .Emiti, published, 
after his death, in 1557, the same year as the 
Soui^es (oul SoiulUs. This book has a double 
importance, first as our earliest English example 
of verse translation from a classical author as 
opposed to adaptation, and secondly and chiefly 
as written in the blank verse, the invention of 
which will always preserve Surrey’s name in the 
history of English poetry : 

Whom when I saw assemble*! in such wise. 

So despemlly the battail to desire : 

Then furthermore thus sayd I unto them, 

O ye yong men of courage stout, in vaine 
For nought ye strive to save the burning town. 

What cruel fortune hath betid : ye see 
'I'he Gods out of the tcmjiles all ar f 1 e<l. 

Through whocs might long this empire was mainteind ; 
Their allnres eke arc left both wast an<l voyd. 

Hut if your will l>e Iwnt with me to prove 
That ultcrmosl that now may us Ufall, 

Then let us dye, and runne amid our foes : 

To vaiu|uisht folk despeir is only hope. 

With this the yong men’s courage did cncrcnse. 

Anil through the dark, like to the ravening wolves. 
Whom raging furic of their empty mawes 
Drives from their den, leaving with hungry throtes 
Their wheipcs bchinde, among our foci we ran 
Upon their swcnlcs, unto apparanl death, 

Holding alway the chiefe sircic of the town, 

Coverd with the dose shadowes of the night. 

Who can expresse the slaughter of that night, 

Or tell the nomber of the corpses slainc, 

Or can in teres bewaile them worthely ? 

The auncient, famous cilic fallclh down. 

That many ycrcs did hold such scignorie. 

The blank verse halls at limes, but to have 
established the use of the metre in English poetry 
was a great achievement, bearing out the chief 
claim that may be made for both Surrey and 
Wyatt, that they opened new fields, foreshadowed 
new possibilities, for our literature. Without 
Wyatt and Surrey as forerunners the Elizabethans 
had never entered into their kingdom, and from 
them our modem poetry takes its beginning. The 
stretches of green pasture and fair flowers in the 
long journey we have taken since Layamon’s Brut 
have been too many and too fair (at least to a 
lover of old things) to compare them to oases 
in a wilderness, travelling through which we have 
at last reached a Mount Pisgah and the sight of a 
fairer land. But in both poetry and the drama, 
and to a less extent in prose, the reign of Elizabeth, 


despite its dull beginnings, marks a new epoch in 
English literature, and brings to a close the epoch 
of the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance. 

Se<"$wdie«ofWy«tl by hy Mix* A. K. Fo«well 

(191 1 >, who *1*0 edited (be volt. 1913); and F. M. Pidel- 

ford's tdilion of Surrey’s P^tmt (rev. cd. 
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N building up the great fabric 
of English literature Scottish 
writers have had no unimpor* 
tani share. One of the ver>' 
oldest extant documents in the 
English tongue is the inscrip- 
tion on the Ruthwell Cross ; 
and more than once in our histor>’ Scotsmen 
have been our foremost writers. When we now 
speak of Scottish writers and Scottish literature, 
we think almost solely of the Teutonic tongue 
of the Scottish Lowlands. But at the begin- 
nings of English speaking and writing, the words 
Scot, Scottish, and their derivatives meant some- 
thing widely different Seofi—A Latin formation, 
possibly from a Cymric or Welsh word— is first 
used of some of the inhabitants of Ireland by 
Ammianus Marccllinus, in describing the recent 
inroads of the Scots and Piets into Roman Britain 
in 360 A.D. When Bede was writing at /arrow 
on the Tyne early in the eighth century, and for 
two hundred years later, Scotia meant Ireland, and 
Ireland only. Scoti from this Irish mother-country 
had, indeed, established themselves in Argyll, and 
in the ninth century united themselves with the 
Piets to form the kingdom of Alba. But it is not 
till well on in the eleventh ccntuiy (about 1034) that 
Scotia is used for any part of North Britain, and 
then only for Alba, the countiy north of the firths 
of Forth and Clyde — excluding, however, Argyll, 
the first headquarters of the Scots, as that region 
was now overrun by Norsemen. Scotia was a 
Latin form ; but in like manner Scottaland or 
Scotiand, an English word entirely foreign to the 
Celtic peoples and their speech, was the term used 
by Angllans and Saxons for Ireland at first, and 
afterwards for the northernmost kingdom of Briuin. 
Piets as well as Scots now spoke a Celtic tongue of 
the Goidelic, Gaelic, or Irish type. But the blood 
of the Piets, much the most numerous people in the 
north, was probably in the main not Celtic at all. 
The Piets had been Celticiscd by invaders from 
the south ; probably the bulk of them were de- 
scendants of one of the swarthy savage races 

sometimes called Ivemian— who occupied Britain 
and Ireland before the first Celtic immigrants came 
hither from the Continent. 

The history of the country south of the firths — 
by far the most important part of what we now 
Scotland — is wholly distinct. Possibly the 
descendants of the neolithic man survived through 
all comings and goings ; a wave of Goidelic inva- 
sion had no doubt flooded the south of Scotland, 
and only partly passed on ; but during the Roman 
occupation of Britain It was a British or Cymric 


country, arid in the fifth and following centuries 
it was overrun aiul occupied by in\:idjn^ Angles. 
How far the ncw-coniers c-\tCTn)inated or expelled 
the Welsh or otlier nati\e>. and liow Ur they al)- 
sorbed them, i> not known; but it seems tertain 
that Lothian and the Merse became at Iea2>t as 
English or Teutonic as the most English pan of 
England. Early in the seventh ctniur>' Lothian 
and Berwickshire formed an integral part of the 
dominions of the most powerful English kings 
of the age. They were included in Bcrnicia, the 
northern, as Deira was the southern, of the North- 
umbrian kingdoms. Edwin, or Eadwinc, was king 
of Northumbria (617-633), and overlord of most of 
the rest of England ; his sway was undisputed from 
Humber to Forth, and from sea to sea ; Edinburgh, 
founded or refounded by him, is still a monument 
to the great Northumbrian ; and the specifically 
English name of the Scottish capital — Edwincs- 
burch or Etlwincsburg in early twelfth • centur>* 
documents— testifies to the fact that the original 
/furc/t or fortress stood on old English ground. 

Strathclyde, bordering on Lothian, was a W'clsh 
kingdom ; Galloway was a distinct I’ictish-Gaclic 
principality. Edinburgh, Lothian, and the Morse 
had for centuries no connection with the Scots 
save through their missionar>* eiuerprisc. Strath- 
clyde and the south of Scotland seem to have been 
partially Christianised before the coming of the 
Angles ; the Irish Columba was at work among the 
Piets in the sixth ccnlur>'. Not till 627 did North- 
umbria welcome the gospel at the hands of Paulinus, 
the Roman missionary from Kent. The permanent 
conversion was, however, really begun in 635 by 
Irish missionaries from loita, who, after thirty years' 
labour, were expelled as schismatics on the triumph 
of Roman over Celtic forms. After that revolution 
a Northumbrian bishopric was founded at Abcr- 
corn in West Lothian in 681 ; and by 730 Ninian's 
foundation at Whithorn was an Anglian see. 

In the tenth centurj' Northumbria had fallen on 
evil times : the kingdom was at an end, and great 
part of it was held by the heathen Danes. The 
kings of Alba, now coming to be called Scotia, 
made inroads and assaults ; the harassed Northum- 
brian Earls could hardly resist ; and in 1018, when 
Earl Eadulf was defeated in a bloody battle at 
Carham, Northumbria benorth the Tweed was 
formally ceded to the Celtic but Christian kings 
of Scots, whom doubtless the Angles preferred 
to pagan Danish masters. But it was on con- 
dition that Lothian should retain its Anglian laws 
and customs ; of its Anglian speech there never 
was question. The great Danish king Cnut, now 
firmly established on the throne of England, did 
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not (iislurb this arran^'cmcnt, which is the chief 
turning-point in the histor>* of the northern king- 
dom. The last addition to its population, the 
alien Anglian pco[)lcs were soon to become the 
dominant element in xl\c north ; to substitute their 
North-Engli>h or Anglian speech for the various 
Celtic tongues spoken in Alba, Strathclyde, and 
Galloway ; to gi\c Scotland their laws and usages ; 
an<l xo make Scottish civilisation what it has been. 
The monarchy identified itself with its new 
Anglian subjects, and became gradually alienated 
from the original Celtic polity. To speak of the 
Lowlands as Scotland is really a misnomer, unless 
it be remembered that the name denotes a political 
alliance only : in blood and tongue and temper the 
people of the Lowlands, though no doubt a very 
mixed race, especially in the west, are English rather ' 
than Scottish, and even in the west arc as English 
as the people of Lancashire or Cumberland. They 
are English in a sense that the southern English 
arc not — Anglian and not Saxon. The Lowlandcrs 
of Scotland arc Scottish very much as the people 
of Hrandenburg arc Prussian. The Branden- 
burgers, though they were long subjects of the 
Prussian monarchy, are in no wise Prussian in 
blood, and arc not even akin to the Prussians 
proper, the Slavonic or Lithuanian inhabitants of 
the eastern parts of the old kingdom. The cession 
of Lothian in the eleventh century did not make 
it Scottish save in its political connection. Con- 
trariwise, it was the Anglian Lowlandcr who 
became the ‘typical Scot,’ the very antithesis of 
the Celt. According to the authorities the Cell 
is amiable, winsome, impressionable, changeable 
and easily discouraged, voluble in speech, witty 
and humorous, instinct with poetry and the love 
of art—* Titanic * even ; whereas, we arc told, the 
Englishman is hard, matter-of-fact, repellent, prag- 
matic, unsympathetic, dull in perceptions. Yet on 
the same showing the Englishman is a very Celt 
— courteous, debonair, chattering, laughing, and 
effusive — as compared with the ‘ typical Scot,’ who 
is described as dogged, dour, unimpressionable, 
undemonstrative, obtuse to wit and sprightliness, 
slow and uncouth of speech, persistent, self- 
assertive, and cautious and ‘practical’ to a pitch 
undreamt of in England, though (in the heroes 
and heroines of. novels especially 1) possessed 
of certain surprising and contradictory saving 
graces. Verily the Lowland Scots are 
ipsis An^^licrts ; and the actual Highlander him- 
self more closely resembles the typical Scot than 
he docs the theoretical Celt. 

After the cession of Lothian, as before, it was 
Northumbrian English that was the speech of the 
people there. Until the cession, Lothian was part 
of an English kingdom ; and Edinburgh was well 
within the limits of the country in whose tongue 
the first great writers of English spoke and %vrote. 
Csedmon and ILxda, Cynewulf and Alcuin, spoke 
the tongue common to York and Edinburgh, not 
the tongue of London, Winchester, and Canter- 


bury ; and the great school or university of York, 
founded by Eegberht, had grown to its highest 
fame ere Lothian ceased to be English territory 
in the fullest sense of the word. And it was a 
Lothian saint — St Cuthbert— who spoke in a vision 
to /Elfrcd in his dark days at Athclncy, and en- 
couraged him to make the stand that saved Britain 
from becoming Danish. 

In the eleventh century Scotland had nearly 
attained its permanent limits, although Orkney, 
Shetland, the Western Isles, and Argyll remained 
Norwegian ; and although Strathclyde and Gallo- 
way were not fully incorporated till after 1125- 
Scotland was not yet a nation in the twelfth 
centur)', but it was well on the way. It was in 
the eleventh century that the names Scotia and 
Scotland were applied to part of North Britain : 
the Loihians were from the twelfth ccniur>' recog- 
nised as part of the kingdom the Angles (not the 
Celtic Scots) called Scotland ; but not for long after 
this did the Angles of Lothian dream of calling 
themselves or their language Scotiis. The Scotlis 
tongue meant till the sixteenth centur>’ the Celtic 
or Gaelic language of the Highlanders. The kings 
of Scotland in the thirteenth century issued writs 
Scotisy AngliSy tt Frauds — to their Gaelic, Anglian, 
and Norman-French subjects. Fordun says his 
countr>'mcn spoke some of them Scotic and some 
Teutonic ; the earlier Lowland writers called the 
tongue they used Inglis or English — Barbour, 
Wynloun, Blind Harry, Dunbar, all professed to 
be writing Inglis. Dunbar not merely professed 
to write Inglis himself, but regards his own as 
essentially the same language with Chaucer’s ; 
Chaucer is the flower ‘ of cure long,’ ‘ of cure 
Inglisch all the lycht.’ It was ‘in Inglis tong’ 
that Kennedy, sneered at by Dunbar as a Carrick 
Highlander, undertook to instruct his ignorant 
countrymen. Gourlay, vicar of Dollar, burnt as 
a heretic in 1534, was charged with teaching his 
congregation to pray to God ‘ in Englischc 5 ’ 
and he admitted that, as his parishioners were 
rude and knew no Latin, it was forced on his 
conscience to teach them the ten commands 
Mn Inglischc,’ and the Lord’s Prayer likewise 
‘ in thair awin mother toungc.’ Lyndsay wrote in 
Inglisch, and praised Douglas as ‘of our Inglis 
rethorike the rose.’ Gavin Douglas, writing in the 
very year Flodden was fought, and the author of 
the Comptaynt of Scodandty in the year after Pinkie 
— both at a time of special embiltcrmcnt against 
the ‘auld enemy’ in the south — arc the first 
Lowland writers who profess to write in Scottis. 
But the long wars between England and Scot- 
land had bred in the northern kingdom such 
an increasing antipathy to the southern foes that 
the northerners more and more disliked to be in 
any way mixed up with the English name. And 
from the middle of the sixteenth century Scottis^^ 
later contracted to ScotSy or in the English form 
Scottish and Scotch — superseded Inglis as the 
regular name for the Teutonic speech of southern 
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Scotland ; the form Scots now frequently used even 
by English writers not being properly a southern 
English word at all, but a foreign and borrowed 
form. Scots stands to Scottis much in the same 
relation as Scotch does to Scottish; the first two 
being the northern, the latter two the southern 
forms. 

For centuries before and after the Conquest 
the Northumbrian from the Huml)er to the Forth 
was essentially the same tongue. But before, and 
especially during and after, the wars that led to the 
assertion of Scottish national independence at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century divergences 
became more and more marked. ‘ South of the 
Tweed and the Cheviots,’ as Sir J. A. H. Murray has 
said (see ‘ Scotland ’ in Chamhersts Encyclo/xtdia), 
‘the Northumbrian sank from the rank of a literary 
language used by poets, preachers, and chroniclers, 
to that of a local dialect, or group of patois, over- 
shadowed by the king's English of London, and 
more and more depressed under its influence. 
After 1400, or at least after the fifteenth centur)-, 
it disappears from the view of the student. But 
north of the Tweed and Solway the Northumbrian 
remained the language of a court and a nation ; 
it spread westward and northward over districts 
formerly occupied by British and Gaelic (or it may 
be Pictish) populations, from which it sustained 
modifications phonetic and structural ; it received 
literar)- culture, and especially contracted alliances 
with French and Latin on its own account ; so as 
to acquire by the close of the fifteenth centur>' dis- 
tinctive and strongly-marked features of its own 
not found in the cognate dialects in the north of 
England. From the close of the fourteenth to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it was the 
vehicle of an extensive and in many respects 
brilliant literature, it was the medium of legisla- 
tion and justice, and fulfilled ever)’ function of 
a national language. But a serious shock to its 
independent development was given by the Refor- 
mation, in consequence of the close relations 
between the leaders of that movement and the 
English Protcsunls, and the use of English books, 
especially of the English version of the Geneva 
Bible, printed at Edinburgh in 1576-79. Then 
followed the accession of James VI. to the crown 
of England, the transference of the seat of govern- 
ment to London, and the consequent disuse of the 
“Scottis toung” by the court and by the nobility, 
who found it desirable to speak the king’s Eng- 
lish, and gradually grew ashamed of their Scots. 
After this, few works were written in the -native 
tongue, except such as were intended for merely 
local ust became obsolete in public legal use 
at the time of the Commonwealth, and though 
retained a little longer in the local records of 
remote burghs and kirk-sessions, it disappeared 
from these also by 1707. But though it thus be- 
came obsolete in official and literary use, so that 
Scotsmen thenceforth wrote in English tinged 
more or less with Scotticisms, or words, phrases. 


and idioms derived from their nati\e -.pec' I1. it 
still continued, in several di.ilerial v.-irietiis, to he 
the vernacular of the people, and after a |)eri')(l 
of neglect it bloomed forth anew as the vchi< le 
of ballad and lyric poetry, in Lady Wartll.nv, 
Allan Ramsay, Burns, and their mimcrous fellow- 
singers.’ Hut the modern Scots, as well as that 
used in the dialogue of no\els hy Sir W.ilier .inti 
his successors and imitators, is, as wc -.hall sec. 
a very different tongue from the ohl literary 
Scots, and is, indeed, very largely modern 
English written or pronoumed in the Scottish 
nir^nncr. 

The early lileralure of the (iaci in Scotland — 
Columba and Adanman, author, about 700, of 
the famous Columb<^^ were hoih Irish*bom 

— can hardly be disentangled from that of Ireland. 
In the Middle Agcs» though Scotsmen became 
familiar and pron)incnt at foreign universities, Scot- 
land produced few great thinkers or writers. \'ct 
the Borders have a good (though not undisputed) 
claim to two of the most conspicuous European 
scholars of their lime— Michael Scott in the earlier 
and Duns Scotus in the later years of the thirteenth 
century. Michael Scott, Aristotelian and phiUiso- 
pher, was even more eminent as astrologer and 
magician, and played a large part at the learned 
court of the Emperor Frederick IJ. Duns Scotus, 
the ‘Doctor Subtilts’ of the Franciscans, renowned 
alike for his learning and his originality, divided 
the allegiance of the Schoolmen with the Dominican 
Ihomas Aquinas, and for centuries gave the name 
of Scotists to half the medieval theologians of 
Christendom. Their works, in Latin, deal with 
matters beyond our province. 

Murray describes as Early Scottish all verse 
and prose down to about 1475 — corresponding in 
time to the Middle English I’criod in England. 
Middle Scots comes down— not, of course, un- 
altered -^lo about 1650, when from a national 
speech the tongue had sunk to a dialect, and 
corresponds to early modern English. The most 
outstanding fact about the early Scottish language 
is, that it is identical with contemporar>' north 
English, insomuch that we cannot from the lan- 
guage alone say on which side of the Border a 
bTOk was written (sec pages 43, 51). The similarity 
will be easily seen on comparing^ the specimens 
of the Scottish work of this period with the 
extracts from English Northumbrian books given 
above, such as the Cursor Afuudi (page 47) or the 
writings of Richard of Ham pole. The reader 
will find a specimen of northern English (not 
Scots) as it sounded to Chaucer’s ears at page 72, 
and will recognise many characteristic northern 
forms still current in modern Scots — batus^ 
otams^ rae for roe^ baihe for both^ gas (i.c. gaes) 
for goes. Even in Chaucer’s southern English are 
many forms or pronunciations now prescr\'cd only 
in northern dialect, though not in origin peculiarly 
northern. Thus in our Chaucerian selections the 
northerner will note with interest such words or 
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spellings as 'wood for uuuly mak^ for 

souke for suck^ &c. 

Thomas the Rhymer, a famous but somewhat 
elusive personage, used lo rank as the foremost 
name in early Scottish literature, in virtue of the 
authorship of Irtsfrcm. But, as we have seen, 
there is no suflicient ground for holding that this 
p<iein was written north of the Border (page 44). 
'rhe romance about his own adventures at the 
Elf-Queen’s court was written long after his time, 
probably in England ; and the prophecies for 
which he was famous can none of them be 
definitely traced to the thirteenth-century seer, or 
be quoted as rhymes dating from his age at all. 
'I'hc best -known Scottish authors of this early 
pericK) arc Barbour, a patriot \vhosc fen'our some- 
times lifts his rugged lines to the level of poctr>% 
and Wyntoun, who seldom rises above the doggerel 
of the rhyming chronicler. But along with and 
even alx)ve these should be ranked Huchown (see 
pAge 171X recently come to his 

rights as a true and accomplished poet. 

In date the author of the Kingis Quair no doubt 
falls within Murray’s first period, but in most 
essentials belongs to the second great group of 
Scottish authors ; whereas Blind Harry, though 
his work wms most probably written after 1475, 
has affinity rather with the earlier company. For 
Chaucer fixes an epoch in Scottish not less 
markedly than in English literature, though his 
infiucncc, marked in England in his own lifetime, 
was most conspicuous in Scotland well on in the 
next century ; the first really artistic Scottish poets 
were disciples of Chaucer, and as poets outshone 
their English contemporaries. From Chaucer to 
the advent of Wyatt and Surrey and the greater 
Elirabethnns — when Scottish poesy * tholcd eclipse’ 
— the northerners had the best of it ; they arc 
much less monotonous and tedious than Gower, 
Lydgate, or Hocclevc ; more attractive and less un- 
couth than Skelton. Lowell, their most grudging 
critic, admits that they have ‘more meat’ and 
substance in them than the southerners. The 
author of the A ' iftgis Qtsair^ and, two generations 
later, Henryson, Douglas, and Dunbar, studied 
Chaucer diligently, were influenced by him, made 
him lo some extent their model. In so far they 
were Chauccrians ; but they were Chauccrians 
with a difference. Neither the Kingis Quair^ 
nor Henryson, nor Douglas approaches Chaucer 
in breadth of vision or catholicity of temper ; 
Dunbar, satirical, vehement, caustic, is in tempera- 
ment the least like Chaucer, and in his own 
way goes beyond him. With all of them it is 
easier to see the contrasts than the similarities 
to the master they reverenced. Dunbar more than 
Henryson or Douglas partakes of the new spirit 
of the fifteenth century ; Douglas is not fairly to 
be called a representative of the Renaissance ; 
Dunbar least of all of them finds his natural ex- 
pression in allegory. The alliterative verse of 
Scotland, though some of it is later in date, 


belongs to the older world. Blind Han*)' is partly 
a reversion to the pre-Chaucer ian t>'pc, although, 
as has been pointed out by Professor Skeat. 
he also shows frequently, both in rhymes and 
phrases, the inevitable influence of the master- 
poet of the preceding centur)*. Lyndsay, whose 
rude but effective satires were enormously popular 
in Scotland, was rather a facetious * Piers Plow- 
man’ than a Chaucerian, but borrowed phrases 
and ideas like the rest ; both he and Montgomerie 
belong to the second or middle period. Scottish 
sixteenth- cent ur>' prose writers were a large and 
various company ; here we t^ced name as repre- 
sentatives of the prose of the second or middle 
period only two men of the foremost rank — Knox, 
the first really powerful writer of contemporary 
history in the English longue ; and Buchanan, 
who wrote very little in the Scottish vernacular, 
but as humanist and Latin poet took amongst 
the learned of Europe a place that had as yet 
been conceded to no writer of British birth. 

During the second period of Scots writing, 
the language had undergone a double series of 
changes. On the one hand it had altered from 
its old self and become less like Middle English 
in several ways. The Scots vernacular always 
remained more Anglo-Saxon and less Norman- 
French than southern English — conlrar>' to what 
is often said or assumed. But the spelling was 
modified in various ways, and the professional 
authors had adopted large numbers of words 
direct from French and Latin — an ‘aureate’ style 
— which never formed part of the vernacular 
speech, and were soon dropped even by writers. 
Just so French sixteenth -century writers manu- 
factured masses of words from Latin and Greek 
that never belonged to the spoken language, but 
remained factitious. Yet ‘ Ciccronianism ’ had one 
good result in Scotland as in France : it helped 
to produce a rhythmical sonorous prose, in dig- 
nified and well-built periods. Now, as in the earlier 
period, the practice of translation from the French 
(>owcrfully influenced literary style. On the other 
hand Scottish authors were being more and more 
directly influenced by southern literary English. 
The result became very conspicuous after the 
Reformation : Knox was taunted by his Catholic 
opponents with an unpatriotic tendency to Angli- 
cise in his literary style as well as in his doctrine. 
The Catholic writers, including the compiler of 
the Comphynt of Scollandt^ strove to write what 
they thought their national tongue without English 
admixture, with a leaning to a French vocabu- 
lary. But the Anglicising process had begun and 
become ineradicable long before. The Scottish 
Chauccrians, from the earliest of them onwards, 
show very marked traces of their master’s influence 
on their style as^ well as on their thought. One of 
the points that makes for James I.’s authorship 
of the Kingis Quair is that it is not written in 
Scots, but in such a mixed dialect as might 
have become natural to a Scotsman long resident 
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in England — ‘not true Northumbrian/ Professor 
SkeaC says, ‘but a singular and quite artificial 
language not ill adapted for litcrar>' purposes, 
with southern forms and even Kentish rhymes.’ 
Chaucer’s and other English influences are patent 
in Henryson. Gavin Douglas expressly admits 
that he cannot get on without southern words, 
and he uses many quite needless southern fonns. 
Alexander Barclay (see page 1 16), educated and 
settled in England, became an English author. 
Dunbar, who in his youth had tramped and 
begged in England, wrote at least one of his 
poems in almost perfectly pure southern English, 
and in his Scots ones constantly uses southern 
as well as northern forms — go as well as ga^ Iwo 
as well as iwa and iway^ alone and alane^ stone 
and staney goisi and gaisty and with oldy tohly 
goldy and behold rhyming as in English. It 
must not be assumed, however, that an old 
Scots writer is Anglicising when he uses forms 
the modem Scotsman treats as southern. Thus 
Dunbar regularly has eris for men’s ears, and 
lug only once and then derisively. Ear was 
originally common to north and south, though 
modern Scots has dropped it for lug. It is 
significant that Allan Ramsay felt bound in a 
single one of Dunbar’s poems printed by him, 
The Devits Inquesty to alter the word devill into 
deUl no less than fourteen times, evir to ^Vr, 
and fuvir to neUry besides making here as else- 
where other changes in spelling and xrording 
&c., regularly to gaey frae^ raey &c.), 
in order to make Dunbar more * Scottish,' appa- 
rently ; or to bring him into accordance with the 
—decayed and vulgarised — Edinburgh Scots of 
1724 - 

Nothing is more instructive for the history of 
the national tongue after the middle of the sixteenth 
century than the contrast already noted between 
the writings of the Roman Catholics of Scotland 
and their Protestant opponents. DrT. Graves Law 
puls the case thus in the following paragraph : 

‘The writings of the Roman Catholics of Scot- 
land during the later half of the sixteenth century 
deserve some notice ; for, while Catholics came 
less directly under the influence of English litera- 
ture, if only out of opposition to their adversaries, 
they clung the more tenaciously to the native 
idiom. The contrast between the language of 
Ninian Winyel (see below at page 230) and that of 
John Knox is most marked. Winyct even affected 
not to understand the Reformer, and wrote to him 
in 1573: “Gif you throw curiositie of novations 
hes foryet our auld plane Scottis quhilk your 
mother lerit you 5 in tymes cuming I sail wiytc 
to you my mynd in Latin ; for I am not ac- 
quynted with your Southeroun” {Buke of Four 
Sceir Qusstiopts), TTie policy was suicidal, for 
the number of Latin works of controversy pub- 
lished by Scottish exiles on the Continent can 
have had little or no influence on their countrymen 
at home. During the ascendency of the Catholic 


Duke of Lennox, however, in 1 579-1 5K2. when 
there seemed hope converting ilic v'oun^; king, 
a more serious attempt in.vdc to appeal \o 

the people in their own language. Mary .Muart 
had begged for Scottish inission.iricN on the 
ground that Engli>h prie^t^ were nv>t snfth jently 
understood. John H.i\, a Jesuit expelled from 
Scotland in f 579 > wrote urgently to hi^ (General 
of the need of books ‘'written in the Scottish 
language,’’ and early in the following year he 
printed at Paris his Cerlatne Veniandt*. Father 
Parsons, who had just successfully introduced his 
secret printing-press into England, also wrote to 
the General (September 1581), “Scotland i» to be 
won, if at all, within the next two yearj> ; and he 
announced the preparations he was making for 
sending into the north Catholic books in the 
vernacular “such as have hitherto been never or 
rarely seen in Scotland.” Nicol Hurnc had pub- 
lished his Disputation concerning the Contro^^ersit 
Headdis 0/ Keligiopi in 1580; and John Hamilton, 
another secular priest, followed early in the next 
year with Ane Cut ho like and Facile 7 'raiciise. 
A Scottish Catholic Catechism (Ikarberini MSS., 
Rome ; transcript in Signet Library, Edinburgh) 
which was prepared in answer to Craig’s Short 
Sufnme (1581), though left unprinted, is another 
indication of the controversial efforts of the 
time. Meanwhile, with the view' of counteracting 
the new movement, John Craig had drawn 
up the famous King’s Confession or Negative 
Confession, the first of the National Covenants 
signed by the king and his household, January 28, 
1581. Its apparent Anglicising tendency provoked 
the taunts of Hamilton : “ Giff King James the fyft,” 
he wrote, “var alyve, quha, hcring ane of his 
subjectis knap suddronc, declarit him ane tmilcur, 
quidder vald he declare you triple traitoris, quha 
not onlie knappis suddrone in your negative con- 
fession, but also hes causit it to be iinprentit at 
London in contempt of our native language.” 
Although at a later dale a few other Catholic 
books appeared in the vernacular, they were far 
less distinctively Scottish. The crisis of 1579-82 
may be said to form a landmark in the history 
of the national literature \ and it may be taken 
as significant also of the now still closer approxi- 
mation of north and south on the side of the 
Protestants, that a catechetical treatise of John 
Craig on the “Lord’s Supper,” printed by Henry 
Chartcris in Edinburgh in 158 1, was issued 
simultaneously, with comparatively slight altera- 
tions, by Thomas Marsh in London, for the 
English Puritans.' 

Just about this date occurs such a marked 
decline in Scottish productivity as to form well- 
nigh a break in the literary history of the nation. 
The theological and political struggles and dis- 
tractions consequent on the Reformation seemed 
so to have absorbed the energies of the nation 
that literature almost vanishes from view. About 
1580, also, Professor Masson, looking at the question 
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from anoOicr point of view, fixes the end of the first 
g^rcat literary period and the beginning of a woe- 
ful change. Even in religion or theology Scotland 
produced little of note ; and erelong it borrowed 
Its Puritan theology largely from England, whence 
it had taken its Bible, its Confession of Faith, 
its Catechism, and its Psalm-book. On the 
whole it is more remarkable that in the early 
sixteenth centur)' Scotland had poets more than 
equal to England's best than that in the later 
sixteenth and early seventeenth the little land 
should prove singularly barren, just when the 
glory of English letters was at its brightest. 
Therefore to this point we bring down this first 
great series of Scottish writers and their works. 

'I he romantic ballads, a bright Jewel in Scot- 
land's literary crown, may some of them have 
taken shape as early as the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. Hut (hough refrains, phrases, perhaps 
the substance of verses, may have come down from 
that remote time and still sur>’ivc in the ballads 
we know, still it is safe to say that the ballads 
as we know them can none of them be proved 
older than the sixteenth centur)'. Many are 
demonstrably of the seventeenth, some even of 
the eighteenth. Hence it will be convenient to 
treat them all, together with the English ballads, 
in the next main division of this work. 

When we comment on Scotland’s small pro- 
duction in verse and prose at this time, it should 
be remembered that the country' was not merely 
pitifully distracted, but was incredibly poor, and 
was less populous than England in a degree not 
sufficiently remembered. To England's 5,000,000 
at the end of the sixteenth century*, Scotland had 
probably 500,000 inhabitants in all ; and for per- 
haps nearly half of that number Lowland Scots 
and English were alike foreign languages, Gaelic 
being still their mother-tongue. 

Whatever of Celtic legends or poems was ex- 
tant— such as those contained in 'the Dean of 
Lismorc's Book' (15 12-30) — was no part of the 
national literature of Scotland ; till the end of 
this ]>criod the Highlanders, though nominally' 
part of the nation, were almost wholly outside 
the current of the national life. The Highland 
devotion to the royal line of Scotland rose to 
fcr\'our only after the Lowlands had abjured their 
allegiance. The average Scot knows about ns 
much Gaelic as he does Finnish, and hears for 
the first time the names of the Gaelic poets Rob 
Donn and Duncan ban MacIntyre when, as 
a tourist in the Highlands, he stumbles on 
the monuments erected to their memory. Till 
the time of Ossian Maepherson no nameworthy 
influence of Gaelic work is traceable on Scottish 
literature. Nor, considering the claims made for 
the Celt, have men of Celtic Uncage taken any 
conspicuous share in the literature of the pre- 
dominant part of the kingdom. The Scottish 
writers were Lowlanders, and their work is on 
the whole very Teutonic and quite un-Celtic in 


character. Dubious attempts have been made 
to trace a Celtic love of nature in the poems 
of Douglas, who was a Lothian man. The 
weirdness of Dunbar was not a Celtic weirdness, 
but, like Bums’s diixbUrU^ combined the comic 
and satiric with the realistic; and Mhc feeling 
of mystery, of overshadowing fate and melancholy 
yearning,' which distinguishes the Scottish ballads 
from the contemporary or later English ballads 
is found in Beowulf and purely* English poetry*, 
and might be called Scandinavian in tone. 

As the typical Scot is more English and less 
Celtic in temperament — however Celtic in blood 
—than the Englishman ; as Lowland Scots is 
Anglian ; so Scottish literature is Sassenach and 
un-Celtic on the whole, a literature of solid 
common-sense from the beginning rather than 
of ethereal fantasy and unearthly glamour. Its 
brightest and best is lumen siccuniy its humour, 
too, of the driest ; its philosophy is logical, cautious, 
sceptical, rather than a thing of instinct and of 
vision ; its theology didactic and practical, and 
averse to mysticism ; its romance grim and stem, 
the tenderness of it disguised under a harsh husk ; 
its very* melancholy convinced and methodical, not 
of the vague, haunting Celtic kind ; the emotions 
reflected, deep and true, are those of ^thc kindly 
Scot,’ of human nature, of Lowland rather than of 
Celtic or half-Ccltic nature. The warm-hearted 
Celt has no monopoly of the emotions and affec- 
tions, of hope and tenderness, of fear and wrath ; 
by no race has the tragedy of death been unfclt, 
or the comedy of life and love. And it W€is a 
Borderer of Anglian stock, our Wizard of the 
North, who in the nineteenth century* revealed to 
his Lowland countrymen the romance and poetry 
of Highland character and Highland history. 

D. P. 

For the Scottish language, see Sir J. A. H. Murray's Dtateei 
0/ tk 4 S0Htkrm C0nnti0t 0/ (1S73); Tkt AVto EngUtk 

nUiUmmrri WrighVs DMtei DUiUm^ty^ snd Crsigle's Dhtienmry 
0 /tk 4 OUir S€0ttitk Tongut (1931 et rry.), which supplement and 
•uperMde ;Amietea'sS'e#//fM Dicti^n^ty (t$o 4 : newed. 1S79-87); 

Gregory Smith's <i/ MiddU Ee0tt (tpoi); W. Geddie's 

BikUogrxt^ky 0/ AfiddU Sc0(t P0ttt (S.T.$., 191 ft). On the old 
tiiereiure, see Irving, Livee^ tki S<0thk voU. i$o4>fttKl 

HisUry 0/ S<0tUk p0ttry (fidt); Daly ell, SeetUk P^tmt if/ tki 
SUieenik C/ier»i7(« vols. tSoi); Ross, Se0tii$k //uf0fymmd Lifer* 
aim rt t0 ike Re/ermaii^n (1BS4) ; Welker, Tkrtt Cem furies e/Seettisk 
Literaimrt (tSpa); T. P. Btndtnen, Seefiisk ^'emaemUr Liters* 
r»r#(i898); J. H. Miller, ^ Uurmry Histery ^ ScetUnd 
O. Gregory Smith, Tke Trmmsiiien Periedi' Periods of European 
literature,' 1900), and SeeitUk Literetfure 

Early Froffments* 

Among the scattered Anglian-spcakcrs north of 
the Twccdi the amount of literary production in 
the earlier centuries was of course inflnitesimally 
small, and the fragments that have been preserved 
have accordingly a disproportionate interest- 

If Sir J. A. H, Murray is right, the oldest scrap 
of the Anglian of Scotland, still surviving in a 
corrupted form, is the refnun of the local slogan 
or historic song of the townsmen of Hawick, sung 
on public occasions and commemorative anniver- 
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saries. * Tyr*ibas ye T)t ye Odin/ which Murray 
holds is simply Tyt hceb us^ I'yr 5^ Odin (i.e. 
*Tyr keep us, both Tyr and Odin would there- 
fore be part of a veritable litany to the ancient 
heathen deities of the land before Anglian war-gods 
*had yielded to the pale god of the Christians.’ 

The most ancient Anglian document extant in 
this northern area is the inscription in runes on 
the Railiwell Croft* in Dumfriesshire. Since 1887, 
after many vicissitudes, preserved >vithin the church. 
The cross has on it also sculptures, described in 
as many short Latin sentences. The runic inscrip- 
tions, mainly on the narrow sides of the shaft, long 
dehed interpretation, and were in 1823 strangely 
misinterpreted, on the hypothesis that the runes 
were Scandinavian. Not till after Kemble had 
rightly deciphered them as runes of the Anglo- 
Saxon type in 1840 was it found, definitely and 
certainly, that the poem in Northumbrian, part of 
which they contained, existed also in a West Saxon 
version in the Vercelli Book (see above, pages 15, 
30) ; it is indeed one of the Ca:dmonian poems. 
Stephens, in a full monograph on the subject 
(1866), thought the cross with its inscriptions dated 
from A.D. 680; about 675 is Baldwin Brown’s con- 
clusion {Arts in Early England^ vol. v. 1921 — 
with philological chapters on the Cross by Blyth 
Webster); leading French archaeologists likewise in- 
cline to the seventh century ; some German experts 
assign it to the tenth century ; certain Italian and 
American authorities even argue for the twelfth cen- 
tur>'. But among all these conflicting hypotheses, 
there is no doubt that the famous inscription is 
pan of a poem in old Northumbrian on the rood 
of Christ, corresponding to that in the Vercelli 
Book. The first lines arc thus transcribed : 

• . gcredx hmx god almehttig 
lie walde on galgu gistiga 

(ni)odig f men. 

The inscription throughout shows markedly 
northern forms, such as waldt for wolde; the 
poem has been ascribed to Cxdmon and to 
Cyncw'ulf (see pages 10 and 15). 

The first contribution to our common literature 
made by the Anglian inhabitants of what we call 
Scotland may be earlier and much more note- 
worthy than is commonly recognised. Falling just 
within the seventh century, it comes not from the 
Borders, not from Lothian, where the Northum- 
brian colonists first made themselves at home, 
but from comparatively remote North Ayrshire. 
The ftiory or Dirbiheioi as recorded by Bede is 
in substance a very early type of those Visions 
of Judgment — of Purgatory, Hell, and Heaven — 
which had such a fascination for the medieval 
mind ; it anticipates the vo)*agc of the Irish St 
Brendan in the eleventh century *to the mysterious 
land far from human ken,’ and the descent of the 
Welsh knight Owen into Patrick’s Purgatory in the 
twelfth century. Dante’s Divina C<mttnedia is the 
culmination of such visions of the invisible, and 


Paradise Lxfst has not a little in common uith 
them. Bede tells us he had the stor>* of Dr) hthclni 
from most intimate confidant* ihi n 

still lixing , and Bede’s graphic Latin, profc5»scdly 
an abridged version of Dryhthelm's own account 
of the matter, no doubt gnes us truly what the 
Cunningham laird declared he saw in the other 
world, in phrases that arc a direct echo of his 
own across the inicrxcning twelve centuries. 
Skene thinks the incuneningunt of the MSS. is 
(through misreading the MS. / for c) really for 
Tyninghain in East Lothian. But even if it be im- 
possible to say certainly where Dryhtheinrs home 
was, his story reflects the views on the future life 
cherished by the northern Northumbrians a cen- 
tury after Christianity had first been preached in 
the north. And though the original Northumbrian 
uords are lost to us, the narrative shows too vividly 
what people in the Scottish Lowlands were at that 
time thinking and talking about to be passed over 
in a work like the present. 

The twelfth chapter of the fifth book of Bede’s 
Histof)' i$ wholly devoted to the stor>“ of a mortal 
*who rose from the dead, and related many things 
which he had seen, some terrible and others de- 
lightful.’ Dr>*hthclm, Dr>’cthclm, or Drithclm — 
such was his ver>' Anglian name — was head of a 
household ^in that district of the Northumbrians 
which is called In-cuneningum,’ and led a Christian 
life, as did all his house. He sickened, and by- 
and-by he died at evening; ‘but in the morning 
early, he suddenly came to life again and sat 
up, upon which all those that sat about the body 
weeping fled away in great terror ; and only his 
wife, who loved him best, remained with him, 
though in great consternation and trembling.’ 
He comforted her, assuring her he was really 
alive, but warned her he must leave her and 
enter upon the monastic life. He now divided 
his property into three parts (one for his wife, 
one for his children, and one for the poor), 
repaired to the monastery* of (Old) Melrose, re- 
ceived the tonsure, and lived in great austerity 
and universal admiration till his second and final 
death. When in winter he stood up to the neck 
in the Tweed, with bits of ice floating against 
him, and his fellows wondered how he could 
endure such a sore ordeal, he only said, ‘ I have 
seen greater cold’ — as well he might I 

He was not wont to relate to everybody what 
befell him in that dread night of 696 or thereby, 
but told it frankly to such as were likely to profit 
by the narration, and most precisely and frequently 
to his friend and fellow-monk, Hormgils, from 
whom Bcdc had it ; also to the pious and learned 
King Aldfrith of Northumbria, who, Svhen he hap* 
pened to be in those parts, very often went to see 
him.’ This was Dryhthelm’s story : 

’He thftt led me,’ said he, ’had a shining countenance 
and a bright garment, and we went on silently, as 1 
thought, towards the north-east. Walking onwards, we 
came to a valley of great breadth and depth, and of 
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infinite length ; on the left ii seemed full of scorching 
flames ; the other side w.ns no Ic&s intolerable by reason 
of thrashing hail and icy snow flying and drifting all 
al>out. Ihilh places were full of men's souls, which 
‘•ecmcti by turns to l>e lo^^ed from side to side as by a 
violent storm ; for when the wretched creatures could 
no longer endure the ficrccnev^ of the awful heat, they 
Icapoil into the mid>t of the cutting cold ; and there 
too finding no rest, they leapt Kick again to be burnt 
in the n)i<ist of the umjucnchablc Hames. An<l as an 
innumerable multitude of n)issha{>en spirits were being 
tormented by thc^e cruel shiftings to and fro, without, 
so far as 1 couhl see, any moment of relief, I began to 
think that this perhaps might be hell, of whose intoler- 
able torments I had often heard tell. My guide, who 
went l)cfore me, answcretl my thought by saying, ** lie* 
lieve not so, for this is not the hell you think.'* 

* When by degrees he ha<l conducted me, much terri- 
fied with that appalling sight, to the further end, of a 
sudden 1 saw the place begin to grow dusk and to l>e 
wholly hi led with darkness. When >vc came into it, 
the darkness by tlegrccs grew so thick that I could see 
nothing besides it and the figure and garment of him that 
lc<i me. As we >vent on through the shades of night, 
of a sudden there appcarc<l More us frequent globes of 
fierce flames, rising as it were out of a great pit, and 
falling back again into the same. When I had been 
brought thither, my leader suddenly vanishctl, and left 
me alone in the midst of darkness and this horrible 
vision, whilst ceaselessly those same globes of fire were 
now shot up, and now fell back into the bottom of the 
abyss ; and 1 observed that the tops of all the flames 
were full of human souls, which, like sparks flying up 
with smoke, were sometimes hurled alofl, and again, 
when the fuming of the hre ceased, dropped back into 
the depth below. Moreover, an insufferable stench 
boiled up along with the fumes, and filled all those 
dark places. Having stood there a long time in sore 
dread, not knowing what to do, which way to turn, 
or what end I might expect, of a sudden 1 heard behind 
me the noise of a most prodigious and doleful lamenta- 
tion, and at the same lime a loud laughing, as of a rude 
rabble insulting captured enemies. When that noise, 
growing plainer, came up to me, I ol>served a crowd 
of evil spirits dragging the lamenting and wailing souls 
of five human beings into the midst of the darkness, 
whilst they themselves laughed and rejoiced ; amongst 
which five, os I could discern, there was one shaven like a 
clerk, one a layman, and one a woman. The evil spirits 
that dragged them went down into the midst of that burn- 
ing pit ; and so it hap|>ened that, as they went down 
deeper, I could no longer clearly distinguish betw*een (he 
weeping of the men and the bughing of the devils, but 
still had a confused sound in my cars. Meantime some 
of the dark spirits ascended from that flaming abyss, 
and running forward, beset me on all sides, and put 
me in an agony with their glaring eyes and the stinking 
fire which issued from their mouths and nostrils ^ and 
threatencfl to by hold on me with the burning tongs 
they held in their hands ; yet they durst not touch 
me, (hough they terrified me. Being thus on all sides 
enclosed with enemies and blinding darkness, when 1 
looked about on every side to see if any help might 
arrive to deliver me, there appeared behind me, on 
the way I had come, as it were the brightness of a star 
shining amidst the darkness; which increased by degrees, 


and came swiftly towards me : and when it drew' near, 
all those evil spirits that tried to drag me away with 
their tongs scattered and fled. 

* But he whose approach had put them to flight was 
the same who before had led me ; who, turning towards 
the path on the fight, began to lead me, as it were, 
low'.irds the south-east, and having soon taken me out 
of the darkness, brought me into an atmosphere of clear 
light. While he thus led me in open day, I saw a vast 
wall before us, whose length both wa>'s and height 
seemed altogether l>oundless. I began to wonder why 
we should go up to the wall, seeing no door, nor window, 
nor stair in it. But when we came to the wall, we were 
forthwith, I know not how, on the top of it ; and within 
it was a vast and delightful meadow, so full of fragrant 
flowers that the odour of iU extraordinary sweetness 
immediately dispelled all the stink of the dark furnace, 
which had beset me. So great a light filled all this 
place that it seemed to exceed the brightness of the day, 
or the sun in its meridbn height. In this meadow were 
innumerable groups of men clothed in white, and many 
companies seated together rejoicing. As he le<J me 
through the midst of those happy inhabitants, I b^n 
to think that this might, perhaps be the kingdom of 
heaven, of w'hich I had so oflen heard in sermons. He 
answered my thought, saying ‘•This is not the kingdom 
of heaven, as you imagine.'* 

* When in our progress we had (massed those mansions 
of blessed spirits, I discovered before us a much more 
beautiful light, and therein also heard (he sweetest voices 
of persons singing, and so wonderful a fragrance issued 
from the place, that the odour of the other, which 1 had 
before thought most delicious, now seemed to me quite 
ordinary ; even as also that extraordinary brilliancy of 
the flowery meadow, compared with this, seemed mean 
and poor. When 1 began to hope we should enter that 
delightful place, my guide on a sudden stood still ; and 
then turning round, led me back by the way by which 
we had come.* 

The mysterious guide — prominent in so many of 
these Visions, and essential for pointing the moral 
—finding on their return, as might be expected, 
that his companion had but a very confused ap- 
prehension of the mysteries he had seen, seized 
the opportunity of expounding their significance ; 
holding out to his auditor a hope of ultimate and 
permanent admission to the glorious company of 
the blest. * When he had said this to me I much 
abhorred reluming to my body, being delighted 
with the sweetness and beauty of the place I 
beheld, and with the company of those I saw in it. 
Yet 1 durst not ask my guide any questions ; but 
on a sudden, I knew not how, I found myself alive 
among men.’ And so the vision ended. 

In this and others of these stories, as Dean 
Plumplre says, the reader can detect parallelisms 
sufficient to make certain (he assumption that Dante 
must have been acquainted with some of them 
and influenced by them. Dryhthelm’s story was so 
much appreciated in the Middle Ages that one often 
finds MSS. in which it is given wholly apart from 
the history in which it is embedded. And for our 
purpose it is worth detaching this one chapter from 
the great wealth of Northumbrian lore and litera- 
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ture in the Venerable Bede’s work. It is 13 cdc, 
too, who in his Life of St Cnthberi records the say- 
ings and doings of the very greatest of the early 
Northumbrians of Lothian. The Life of Cuthberl 
was written about the same time as Adamnan's 
Life of Columba, most famous of early books in 
the Celtic region of Scotland ; but both Columba 
and Adamnan were Irish-born Scots. 

There seems liiile doubt that Bede's * anenneningum* wxs Cun- 
bingham or North Ayrshire. Though lhi^ district was within the 
BriiUh ki&giiora of Struhelyde, th^t kingdom w;«s for nearly fifty 
years before 685 dependent on Nonhunibria. Of Kyte we know 
that ill 750 Eftdbetht of Northumbria 'added it to his kingdom : * and 
moei writers on Bede regard the identihcaiion of * Cuneningum* and 
Cunningham cither as probable (Stevenson, Plummer) or aa certain 
(Haddan and Stubbs in C^H 4 iU\ it does not, of course, follow 
that the people of Cunningham were mostly Anglian at this time. 
Por Dryhlhetm, see Plummer's Bada (Clarendon Press, a voU. 
1896) ; Stevenson's translation, and Giles's ; Thi DUti^futry 
CkristtAM w. Drycthclm ; and for other similar 

visionSi Plummer's notes on this chapter of Bede, and Plumptrc's 
DAnt 4 (9 vols. 1886-87). 

Next in date and in interest may be noted old 
words and phrases in the twelfth-c€ntur>' laws of 
Scotland, long after the outlying portion of Nor- 
thumbria beyond the Tweed had been ceded to 
the King of Scots, and some early charters. 

More importance attaches to the often-quoted 
verse recorded by the chronicler W)mtoun — a 
CmIos or lament on the woes inflicted on Scotland 
by the accidental death of King Alexander IIL in 
1286. Wyntoun thus introduces it t 

He deyd suddanty. 

This sang wes made off hym for-thi : therefore 

Quhen Alysandyr ourc kynge wes dede 
That Scotland led in luwe and le 
Away wes sons off ale and bredc. 

Off wync and wax, off gamyn and gl^ 

Onre gold wes changyd in to lede* 

Cryst borne in to Vyrgynyie 
Succoure Scotland and remetle 

That stad [is in] pirplexyt^. placed 

Wyntoun 00 doubt * modernised * (he spelling to euii his own lime 
04*0) » but this earliest stanea in Ihe measure of * All people that 
on earth do dwell* U doubllees In the main a close rendering of 
the thirteeoib-century dirge. Fcr^thi mcaiu therefore ; ittUM {(ot 
/ww) is love ; // is lea, shelter, trsioquillity ; r^«/, abundance. 

In 1295 songs were current in Scotland against 
Edward I. —referred to in the Lanercost Chronicle 
as Myrioe camcnx irritationibus et abominationibus 
plenx’— one of which, preser\*ed by Fabyan, is an 
(imperfect) rendering of thirteenth-century Scots in 
Tudor English. When, after the Scots had rebelled 
under Baliol, Edward marched north to invade 
Scotland, he besieged Berwick. Bui at first, in 
Fabyan’s words, *thc Scottes defended it egcrly 
and bete the Englysshemen backc, and brent 
some of the Englysshe shyppes ; with the whiche 
enterpryse they were so enflamyd with pryde that 
in derysyon of the kynge they made this mokkyshc 
ryme folowing : 

What ? wenys Kynge Edward with hU looge shankys 

To have wonne Berwyk all our onthankys? 

Caas pykes him, 

And when he hath it 
Caas dykis him. 


When Kynge Edwardc herde of the pr\(i«; nf ye 
Scottes and knew of thevr scornfull rviui*. h*- was 
somdcalc arnovyd,' returned to the sjcge uirli nK»ie 
vehc'mcncc, and ultimately "wanne the toune. 

is ue«n^ thinks; a// ou^ o jt ' si' 

(ion. (b<c Geo. Neil'^n, /*✓«'/. $fi p. ij ) 

Some small prose fragments ha\e MJr\i\e<l from 
this date. T hus at the battle of Falkirk (1298), 
Wallace, after making a paling of stout po^t^ and 
twisted ropes, led his pikemen to the front, and, 
according to Rishangcr (before 1312;, said to 
them in their native tongue Uiiccus ^is pairia 
‘ I have browghte yowc to the ryng, 
hoppe yef ye kunne,’ or • Hy have putt ou to the 
gamen, hoppet yif yc kunnci.’ In these grimly 
playful words — almost always oddly misintcqjrctcd 
of dancing— the fierce west -country warrior was 
doubtless comparing his palings to the lines 
drawn in such ancient children’s games as hop- 
scotch or hop-score. In Wright’s Political Hongs 
of England we find the line, ‘And whan theih 
comen to the ring hoppe if hii kunne.’ 

Fabyan also tells us that after the victor)* of 
Bannockburn {1314) the ‘maydens and mynstrellcs 
of Scotlandc’ exulted over the southron ; and gives 
(slightly altered) the rhyme he doubtless found in 
the Brut of Engelondc^ a chronicle dating from the 
middle of the fourteenth ceniur)', which records 
that ‘the maidens made a songc therefore in that 
cuntre of Kymgc Edwarde of Engelondc, and in 
this maner thei songe : 

Maydens of Engelondc sore inaye se mome 

For that 30 ban loste your lemmans at Bannokesboume ! 

With hevaloghe ! 

What ? wendc the Kynge of Engelondc 
[To] have gotton Scon land ? 

With rombyloghc \ ’ 

is sweethearts ; k^i-atoght (or and rt»mhy^ 

(or are jingles common in old songs. Fabyan's 

Vernon is aptly introduced by Marlowe into hU historical drama 
of Sdward //. Our version U from MSS. of (he Brut in the 
Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 

There were evidently Border ballads (see page 6) 
before Barbour’s time \ he excuses himself for 
omitting details of an English defeat on the Esk : 

For quha sa likis that may heir 
Young women, quhen thai will play, 

Sing it among thame ilka doy. 

Fragments of the laws in Scottish of Robert 
II. and III. (1389-98) have been printed; and a 
Scots letter of 1400 will be found at page 188. 

Hachown of the Awle Reale* — Diflft- 
culttes amounting to mystery attend the person- 
ality and the work of ‘ Huchown,’ although there 
is as explicit notice of him almost contemporary ns 
there is of most early poets. Andrew of Wyntoun 
(sec page i8t), in the middle of an argument about 
the ‘ Emperour ’ whom Arthur overthrew, interjects 
an apology for Huchown’s use of that term, saying 
that on that score he was free from blame : 
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And men ofT gud dy scrctyownc 
Suld <^xcu^e and love lluchownc. 

That cunnand was in liU'ralurc ;* 

He made ihc gret Gcsl off Arthurc 
And the Awntyre of Gawane, 

I'lic I’ystyU als of Swctc Swsanc i 
lie was cuiyws in hys style, 

Fayrc off facuiul and subtillc, eloquence 

And ay lo plesan- and delete 

Made in inctyre mctc his dyte, composition 

LytitI or nowcht ncvyrthclcs 

Waveraiui fra the suthfastnes. truth 

Chiefly through ihe shrewd Judgment of Sir 
Frederick M«iddcn, the *grct Gest* has been 
unanimously identified >vith the alliterative poem 
the MorU Arthurt; the ‘Awntyre of Gawane,* 
equated by M. Amours (in his fine study of the 
Scottish Allitcmtivc Poems') with the ‘Awnlyrs of 
Arthure,* has by others been identified with 
‘Gawane and the Grenc Knight* (see p. 52), or 
‘ Golagros and Gawane* (see p. 174); while the 
^ Pystyll,' a rendering of the story of Susanna and 
the elders, has descended to us under its own name. 

The identity of the poet has excited the more 
discussion as, in spite of the personal references to 
him being confined to Scotland, his treatment of 
his themes is completely devoid of national or un* 
English indications, and the tests of language for 
his period arc indubitably vague. Wyntoun does 
nut say he was a Scot, but his allusion is scarcely 
compatible with anything else, and savours of 
familiar knowledge of a per$on«igc of the Scottish 
court. Nearly half a century before Wyntoun, 
John Barbour almost certainly quotes him ; and 
more than half a century after Wyntoun, William 
Dunbar, in the luimeni for the Makaris^ mourns 
among his poetic predecessors 

The glide Syr I lew of Eg])7itoun. 

There are thus excellent grounds for claiming — what 
is no longer disputed — that Huchown was from 
the north. Wyntoun*s epithet of the Awle Rcalc 
(Hall Royal) and the surname given by Dunbar 
were long ago combined and held to indicate 
Sir Hugh of Eglinton, an Ayrshire nobleman, 
brothcr^indaw of King Robert II., and holding 
various important offices under David It. and 
Robert II. The chief objection taken to this 
identification is, that ‘Huchown* is a familiar 
diminutive associated >vith scr>'ants or others of 
inferior grade, and never applied to persons of 
rank. This, however, is an error, as the earliest 
vernacular instance of the name in Scotland 
hitherto pointed out occurs in a marriage contract 
of 1416, wherein the bridegroom is designated as 
‘Huchon Fraser, lord of the Lowat* (Lovat). It 
is thus to be surmised that Huchown was a 
standard vernacular form of the name at that 
time. An objection has also been stated that 
the high religious tone of all Huchown’s work 
was out of keeping with his being a layman ; 
against this it is urged that hapi^ily the loftiest 
piety and purity are no monopoly of cleric or monk. 


The argument against Sir Hugh apparently fails ; 
and unless the chronology or other features of the 
poems themselves should some day be proved 
inconsistent with the claim made for him, he will 
be likely to hold the held. 

Sir Hugh was born probably between 1300 and 
1320, as he held public offices before the middle of 
the century. He was Chamberlain of Cunningham 
and of Irvine, then the chief seaport of western 
Scotland ; he was also Justiciar of Lothian and 
Commissioner for the Borders. On the acces- 
sion of the Stewarts to the throne he is found, 
along with Barbour, as an Auditor of Exchequer. 
He was himself a financier from whom the Stewart 
king was a borrower. His death took place 
about the time when l^arbouris Drttce was being 
finished — in the spring of 1376. Sir Hugh, a kins^ 
man of royalty, who was thus courtier, lawyer, 
treasurer of a leading seaport, and colleague of 
Barbour, made repeated journeys into England 
really or ostensibly on pilgrimage. Under David 
II. (at whose court Sir Hugh held dignifled place, 
and in whose company he at least once, but 
perhaps frequently, visited the English capital) 
the patriotic party had reason to be apprehensive 
of the much too friendly relationship established, 
after 1346, between their monarch and the English 
king* David’s repeated visits to England had been 
of ill-omen for Ute cause of Scottish independence ; 
but we cannot be sure that the very causes bringing 
the two courts into sympathy did not tend to 
produce certain of those Arthurian poems attri* 
buted to Huchown, which betray no traces of 
patriotic Scottish feeling, and might, but for other 
evidences, be deemed English. Besides, Arthur 
was a world-theme of chivalry, and chivalry was 
nearing its height before Richard II., its most 
luckless patron, succeeded to the English crown ; 
accordingly there is little room for surprise at 
Scottish romance expositions of cosmopolitan 
chivalry. 

A modern theory of Huchown's poetical evolu- 
tion turns largely upon a parchment manuscript in 
the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, comprehending 
several Latin texts, among which arc the Destruciio 
Troje of Guido de Columpna (or dclle Colonne), 
a work usually styled De Preliis Alexandfi^ the 
Charlemagne IHntrarium of the pseudo-Turpin, 
and the travels of Sir John Mandcville. This 
manuscript was certainly not written until aAer 
1356, and the theory is that the good Sir Hugh 
in his poetic career made from it the alliterative 
translation of Guido known as the Destruction 
of Troyy as well as the similar rendering of the De 
Preliis^ the Wars of Alexander. These translations 
(both published by the E.E.T.S.) show many unique 
or exceedingly remarkable agreements with certain 
exceptional features of the Hunterian MS., and 
from these it has been contended that it most prob- 
ably was the actual codex employed (Atkenetum^ 
1 2th May and i6th June 1900^ Tht Destruction 
had previously been claimed for Huchown on ac* 
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count of its manv alfinities to the Morte Ar/Ziur^ : 

# 

this conclusion the later arj^'‘unicnt repeats, while 
reckoning the Ildars and still other works as 
products of the same industrious pen. Although 
the volume of literature thus attributed to one 
man is certainly large, it is to be remembered 
that the output of Barlx^ur was most extensive, 
and that the entire scries of alliterative works 
so accredited to Huchown would not amount 
to so much as the acknowledged achievement 
of cither Chaucer or Gower. The various pieces 
are brought very near each other by the same 
recurrent alliterations, by vocabularies which, when 
allowance is made for differences of theme, arc 
much alike, and most of all by a power of expres- 
sive language, rising clear above the artificialities 
of alliteration, in vigorous narrative and description 
and earnest utterance of refined thought. Through- 
out, the sustained dignity of tone is even more 
remarkable than the fervently religious attitude 
of mind. Assuredly the author of these poems 
was a great master of expression, to whom the 
alliterative system presented no more restraint 
than did blank verse to Milton. Those trans- 
lations show the unwearied student acquiring an 
easy familiarity with the technique of the allite- 
rative music of words, while engaged upon the 
task of learning all that the Latin and French 
literature of the period had to teach him of the 
great cycles of romance— of Troy and Alexander, 
of Arthur and Charlemagne, and of others of 
the Nine Worthies whose praises he perhaps 
celebrated, as if by way of summary of his life's 
work, in the piece called the ParUmeni of the 
Thre Ages (Roxburgh Club), partly translated from 
the French poems the Fuerre de Cadres and the 
Vofux du Pnotty the latter of which dates from the 
first decade of, the fourteenth century. Masses 
were long said for the soul of Huchown, at least of 
Sir Hugh, in the Abbey of Kilwinning, where no 
doubt his ashes lie. In this Ayrshire bard four 
centuries before Bums there arc, as Wyntoun 
said, ^plesans and delyte,*a plenitude of mediarval 
literature and an unsurpassed grandeur of style, 
albeit difficult at first — for his poems bristle with 
archaisms which distinguish him from Barbour, 
just as in the south they marked off Piers the 
Plowman from the Canterbury Tales. 

In the Aforle Arthure^ which tells of the king^s 
campaign with and victory over Lucius the ‘ Em- 
perour/ there arc many chivalric episodes, amongst 
them being Arthur's combat on St Michael's Mount 
with the giant, five fathom long, fiat-mouthed as a 
fitike, and shovel-footed with unshapely shanks 1 

Who the lenghe of the le<le Icily accountes, 

Fro the face to the fote was fyfe fadome langc J 
Thane stertes he up sturdely one two slyfTc schankea, 

And sone he caughte hym a clubb alte of dene yryne ! 

He walde hafe kyllede the kyng with hU kene wapene, 

But thu^he the cnifie of Cryste 5it the carle failecle. 

The creest and the coronallc, the claspes of sylver, 

Clenly with his clubb he crasschede doune at onez ! 


rhe kyng casUs up iu» schelcic an^l covers Ityji* iaul, 
.\n<l with l)Url\'che br.irnlc a Lhjk hv livmc 
Fulic butt in ihc frunt tlic Troinonfle he h 1 Ue•^ 

That the bumyschl hlAcle to the braync rynnez ; 

He feye<l his fy'^namye uilh his foule h<»nc!c/, 

And frappes fa>lc at face fervdy ih era Ayr ! 

The kyng chaungez hi> fote, C'-chcwci .1 lyllille, 

Xc had J»c eschapedc that choppe, chwefle h.nd cvyllc* 
He folowes in fcrsly and fc'«lenes'* a clvnlc, 

Hye upe one the h.aunche with hi> h.nrdc wapvne, 

That he hilUd the swerd h.alfe a fote large ; 

The hott blcnle of the hulke unto the hilte r)*nncr, 

Ewyne into inmette the gyaunl he hvltcr, 

Just to the gcnitalcs .and jaggcxle thame in >ondre: 

Thane he romye<lc and raredc an<l niy dly 1)C Mrykez 
Fulic egcriy at Arthur, ami on the erthe hitlcz, 

A swerde lenghe within the \wnnhe he s\vap|H*7 at ones 
Fhat nere swounes the kyngc for swoughe of his <i\7mcs* 
Bol ill the kynge swejwrly fulic swyihc he byswcnkcz, 
S\vapj>e> in with the swerde that it the swange brystc<ld, 
Bote the gutts and the gorre gushes <iwt at ones, 

That allc cngl.aymcr the gresse one grouiidc ther he 
standez. 

man ; carcH^ilU, ornamental lop of helmet ; blow ; 

forehead ; /niU dueetly ; /tytiii doomed ; 
physiosnomy ; sirikes : fhxr ttU, succeeded : ynermru. 

fallens : hi/Udt covered ; huikt^ fellow ; enirailv : rcmyrJt, 

groaned ; ruHirtht, ground » rtvt^ughf^ rushing sound ; 
swifdy ; ttvytkxy quickly ; tytu^nk^s, recover.^ ; loinv ; 

eng/ayttifz, make^ slimy. 

When Arthur returns from France to resume his 
own, and punish the false and rebellious Mordred, 
a great sea-fight against Mordred's Danish allies 
is necessary off Sandwich before .Arthur's army 
can effect a landing. This is described witli a 
degree of technicality proving that the Chamber- 
lain of Irvine knew right well the tackle of a ship : 

So stowttly the forsteme one the stain hyttis 
That strokes of the sterc-bunlo strykkys in |>cces. 

Be thane cogge a])pQnc cogge krayers and other 
Castys crepers one crossc als to the craftc langcs : 

Thane was hede-rapys hewene that heldc iipc the inastes ; 
Tharc was conteke fulic kene and crachynge of chippy*s ! 
Grct cogges of kampc crassches in sondyre, 

Mony kabanc clevede cabiMes destroyede, 

Knyghtes and kene menne killide the bra>7ies I 
Kidd Costellos were corvene with all theire kene wajxne, 
Castelles fulic comliche that coloured ware fairc I 
Upcyncs ^helynge thay ochcnc thare aftyre, 

With the swyngc of the swenlc swe>*s the mastys ; 

Ovyre fallys in the firste frekb and othirc 
Frckke in the forchipe fey es byleverede. 

Fxr$(tmf, nilddiip* : prow ; iUrfhurttty starboard ; 

cPCt ship 5 kmyfrt, amall ahip : erf^rty grapnels : 
ktwfHft upper ropes cut ; cphUIu, strife ; chirpy ships; c^rgrt 
kampTy ships of war ; kM, famous ; upeynety turret* (t) ; tgkilyngr, 
edgewise ; ^kxtu, break ; /rtkUf men ; /rtkkt^ quickly ; /fy% <lcad ; 
hytfvi/tdt, leA. 

And SO the battle goes on with Titanic fur>*, 
and the ^Archers of Inglande^ shoot through the 
‘hard steel’ of the enemy 

Tille alle the Danes ware dede and in the depe throwene. 

The collected Early English Allilerafive Poemsy 
edited by Dr Morris, including the beautiful rhymed 
alliterative Pearl (see page 54), a veritable gem of 
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the Middle Ages, have been claimed as Huchown’s. 
The sea-pieces in the poems of that collection called 
C/oiftfirss and PatUfue are peculiarly characteristic 
of his manner. Here is part of the account of the 
voyage of Noah, from the former of those poems : 
Nc>e had oft ncvenc<l the name of ourc lordc, 

Ilyin astsum in that ark as athcl God lykcd, 

Thcr allc Icdcz in lomc Icngcd druyc 

The arc houen walz on hysc with hurlandc gotez ; 

Kc>te to kythez uncouthc the clou<lcz ful ncrc. 

Jlit waltcrcd on the wyldc flo<l» went as hit lystc, 

Drof uj>on (he <lcpc dam, in claunger hit semed, 

Witlunilon ma^l olher myke other myry hawelync, 

Katde other capstan to clyppe to her ankre^, 
llurrok olher li.indvhclmc haspede on rothcr, 

Other any sweanil say I to scchc after haven, 

Hot flolc fort he with the i\yX of the fcllc wyndez, 
Whederwarde so the water waftc hit rclwundc. 

Oftc hit rolcd on roun<le and rcredc on code ; 

Nyf ourc lordc hade ben her tode/mon hem had lumpen 
hardc. 

Sft'tntd, named ; a comp.>ny of eishi, viz. Noah, hii 

wife, his three sons, and iheir wives : n/Ar/» noble ; people ; 

Umtt the ark ; dry ; heaved : kttrUn^t rushing 

waters; kytfus^ regions; unknown; waiUrrti, weltered; 

myke, crutches ; kati'e/yne, bowline ; kurrek, oar ; rclktr, rudder ; 
ruxand^ swaying ; ny/, unless ; i^ezmcfh, pilot ; befallen. 

Surely the ark's voyage has seldom been de- 
scribed with more of nautical sympathy ; while the 
picture it presents of that unique craft rudderless, 
masticss, and without sail or cable, but with God 
as pilot, is a poetic creation of a high order. 

GEO- NEILSON. 

See Sir V. Madden*t Syr G^Ufayne (Bannaiync Club, 1839); 
M. M. Panks*s AffirU Arihttre ttgoo) ; also Sir Cnwayne (1864), 
Afrrte Arthure (1865, 1871), p/ 7 Vv/ (1669*74), Early 

EngUik Altiterative Premt (1864), M^prt p/ AUxaueier {1686X 
all publications of the Early English Text doeieiy. Dr Mnrilz 
Trauiniann in Anglin (1878) diaexsasod the problems of authorship 
in a par«r, Per Dick ter ffmekPZvH neui seine Werke, Coltario 
edited The Partement p/ tke Tkrt Ages (Roxburgh Club, 1897). 
An excellent general statement on authorship, &c., is given in M. 
Amours' Sceitisk AUiitmiive Peems (S.T.S., 1897) Dr Bradley's 
suggestion that Awle Ryale was Oriel College, Oxford, and Huchown 
thus an Englishman (perhaps from CumbcrIandX was debated in 
Aikenaum (send December 1900 to syrd February 1901k KeiUon 
elaborated in iiuckxwH p/ tke AtvU TTyd/r (1909) the claims suiu- 
marited above ; but these have been held exortniani by most critics. 
See W. Ceddic'i Bihtiegrn^ky p/ Middle Scett Peels (S*T.S , 1910). 

other Alliterative Poems.— A number of 
early northern poems are written in a complicated 
rh>Tning stanza of thirteen lines, with systematic 
alliteration besides in the rhyming syllables. A 
characteristic form of the strophe has eight long 
lines rhyming alternately, followed by one other 
long line (called by Guest the bob-line) rhyming 
with the last of four short ones (these five are called 
the wheel). As we have seen (page 51), it is not 
■easy to say of some of these whether they belong 
to Scotland or the north-west of England. Mons. 
Amours, in his collection for the Scottish Text 
Society (1892-97), attributes The Awntyrs of 
Arthure to Huchown. The Awntyrs of Arthure 
contains the apptarition of her mother’s prophetic 
ghost to Queen Gaynour (Guinevere), and a contest 
between Gawain and Sir Galeron of Galloway. It 


in part adapts the Trenial of Si Gregory. The 
first %'crse will serve to illustrate both the language 
and the rhythm — Tam Wadling being a small 
lakelet in the heart of Cumberland : 

In Kyng Arthure tyme ane awntir by-tyde, 

Dy the Teme Wahethclyne, als the bukc (ellU, 

Als he to Carelelc was commcnc, that conqueroure kyde, 
Withe dukes, and with duchcpcrcs, that with that derc 
duellys, 

For to hunntc at the iicrdy.s, that langc base bene hyde ; 
And one a dayo thay tham dighte to the depc delUs, 

To fcllc of the Fcmmales, in the Forcstc wcle Frythcde, 
Fairc in the fermysone tk^ne, by fry this and fcllis. 

Thus to the wode are thay wentc, the wlonkcstc in wedys, 
Ik>thb the kynge and the qw'cnc, 

And allc the doghety by*dene, 

Syr Gawane, gayeste one grenc, 

Dame Gaycnourc he ledis. 

Ane namiir hyh(yde% an adventure befell ; kyde, kyihed, made 
known, famouft ; dreke/ertt, dotue pairs, the twelve paladins or 
knigh(s ; te kunnie . . . kyde, to hunt the herds that had long 
been hid, or undisturbed ; fkny tkam digkU, they directed them* 
selves ; wele Frytkede, well enclosed ; /ermyspne, dose time ; 
stflenkesle in u*edyt, gayest in raiment ; ky^denet together. 

Thf KnighUy TaU of Golagros and Gawam is 
referred to Clerk of Tranent, named in Dunbar’s 
lutnunt for iht Makaris^ who seems to have died 
about the end of the fifteenth century- There is at 
most a presumption that it may have been by him. 
The talc carries Arthur and his knights through 
many adventures towards the Holy Land, to which 
a vtry brief visit seems to have been paid. Most of 
the story befalls in France, and concerns a combat 
between Gawane and Sir Golagros, a knight of 
marvellous prowess who dwelt by the Rhone, and, 
vanquished by Gawane, ultimately did homage to 
Arthur Sir Walter Scott presumed it was based 
on * Celtic tradition.’ Sir F. Madden proved the 
story to be derived from the Perceval of Chrestien 
of Troyes. It is no mere translation ; the author 
uses considerable freedom with the story ; and the 
complicated stanzas, combining alliteration and 
rhyme, arc very unlike the French original- 

later For mji«~ Here wc may briefly deal with 
one or two alliterative poems of considerably later 
date. The Buke of ihe Ho7vlat^ a poem in a similar 
stanza, seems to have been written by Richard 
Holland or de Holandc, secretary to Archibald 
Douglas, Earl of Moray, a priest of the diocese of 
Moray and rector of Halkirk parish in Caithness- 
The poem, written just before 1452, is an elaborate 
apologue (Urgely a panegyric of the exploits of 
the Douglases), in which pheasants, cranes, swans, 
and the like represent patriarchs, cardinals, bishops, 
and other ecclesiastics ; and the eagles, falcons, 
hawks, and $0 on represent the emperor, dukes, 
knights, and civilians generally. The Howlat or 
Owl, ashamed of its mean appearance, appeals to 
the Peacock, the pope of birds. Crows, wens, 
cushats, moorfowl, the robin redbreast, the solan 
goose, and many more bear a part in the proceed- 
ings, the plan of which may have been suggested 
by Chaucer^s Parliament of Fowls. Especially in* 
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teresting is the fomi here given to the talc of 
Douglas’s famous expedition to Palestine with the 
heart of the Brucc. After the Bruce’s dcallt the 
good Sir James Douglas — about whom is first 
found in this poem the noble apostrophe : 

O Dowglas, O Dowglas, 

Tender and trewe— 

enclosed the heart in a silver casket, according to 
his promise to the dead king, and bore it with him 
in pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The historical 
accounts make Douglas die in Spain, fighting with 
the Saracens, the actual command given him by 
Bruce having been to carT>' it ‘against the enemies 
of God.’ Holland, for the greater glor>* of the hero, 
makes him reach the Holy Sepulchre, consecrate 
the heart there, and afterwards die in battle with 
the Saracens at some place not specified : 

The hert cost lye he couth clos in a clcr cace. 

And held all hale the behot he hecht to the king : 
Come to the haly graf, throw Goddu gret grace, 

With offerandis and %Tisons, and all ulhar thing; 

Our Saluatouris sepultur, and the sam)!! place, 

Quhar he raiss, as we rcid, richtuiss to r>*ng ; 

With all the rclykis raith, that in that rovmc was. 

He gart hallowe the hart, and syne couth it hyng, 
About his hals full hende, and on his awne hart. 

Oft wald he kiss it, and cry : 

‘ O flour of all chewolry I 
Quhy Icif I, «nliace ! quhy? 

And thow deid art I 

* My dcir,' <iuoth the Dowglass, ‘ art thow deid dicht ! 
My singuler soueranc, of Saxonis the wand ? 

Now l>ot 1 scmble for (hi saull with Sarazenis mycht. 
Sail I never sene be into Scotland 1 ’ 

Thus in defence of the faith he furc to the fccht, 

With knychtis of Christindome to kepe his command. 
Ami quhen the batalKis so brym, brathly and bricht, 

War joyned thraly In thrang, mony thousand, 

Aniang the helhin men the hert hardely he slang, 

Said : * Wend on as thou was wont, 

Throw the batell in bront, 

Ay furmast in the front, 

Thy fays amang. 

* And I sail followe the in fiiith, or feye to, be fellit ; 

As thi lege man leile, my Kyking thow art.* 

Thar with on Mahownis men manly he mellit, 

Braid throw the bailallis in broot, and bur thaim backwarl. 

C^tk did cDcloM ; fu kttki, ihe promise be made ; 

orisons ; rtUu . . . HtktuUt rose to reign in 

nghMusoess ; ro//4, soon ; /wrr, caused ; $/n4 ii then 

did It hang; kU k^h /mtl about bis neck full re vc* 

renily ; Ui/, live ; duki, given up to death \ singnUr, unique ; 

tk4 wand, rod of the English, their scourge ; het I t 4 mhU, 
unless I contend ; /w, fared ; hym, kraikfy and Mckt, fierce. 
lApeioous, end glorious ; ekrafy, bravely j dung, burled ; 

/ayt, foes U kt/kiUt, fated to be slain ; iki Ug4 mam UiU, iby 
liegeman loyal ; tyking, love, darling ; Makaiimu, MahomeVs ; 
joined in battle. 

Hie Douglas episodes recounted in the above-quoted sianias 
pouess a double interest from the fact that they are, with some 
freedom of poetic haodllng, taken from Barbour's Bm<4, which U 
in fero passages iHptoUi^ lines ygs, 507 ) expressly died as ' the 
wnt of ihar werk'^chat is, the writ of the deeds not of Bruce only, 
but of Bruce and Douglas. Barbour himself {.Bmca, I. had 
similarly stated it to be bis literary purpose to extol the prowess 
both of the Seotlisb king and of his gallant colleague, the good Sir 


J Allies Thus in e^ery >eruc the i>, a> it dc^Jarc> it.* )f t.> 

l*. a continuation of ihat earlier p>^tic tradiciwn mUkK ir U.e 
Bntcf found it» clas^iLal exprci»ion. Although ever)* attempt t * 
pro%e the poem a poltiical alle^»or)’ h.is failed, itk laudatjon cj thr 
great hou>c which rivalled the Me^arl dynasty raises much m.re 
than a suspicion of a paiiis.in ubjci.1. In Ukc manner, the felati^^n 
of its author to the Douglas^., while still in ihe ascendant, and hiv 
exile after their fall, lend to ins est the J/iKviat vv ith the |>i<)uanc)’ 'A a 
document directly or indirecily 'Otiri^al and fon»lain<nially p>.>liticaL 

lo the touch of doubt the mo>t otviou.% fa^t l*ec*.nie^ lu 
The authenticity of j»art t f the llruce\-hrart passage quoted 
in the Hatviat has been questioned in >pife of the //•Tudatf 
testimony of borrowing from ihe /»V/ri*c. Ctttirs a/e found 10 
maintain ibat the passage in question. f«*ur»il c.nJ> in Ha/t's 

printed edition of Ihe i% an .ifierdn-cftiMn. and CMpie.J fr^m 

the Hcttflal. It is fair to say. houever, that tt*A iiniiJ uas 

there pointed out the clearness of the quotation by iIjc Hczil.tt of 
the passage from the Jitiuf. 

Rauf CoUzcar^ telling how ihc charcoal-burner 
entertained Charlemagne and \\uz> knighted, after 
prowess shown in a fight with Magog, a Saracen, 
seems to have been written about 1470, since it is 
referred to as well known by Gavin Douglas in 
1503, and is named by Dunbar and in the CVw* 
playttt of Scoilaftdc, Sir Roland, Sir Oliver, and 
the subjects arc foreign ; no French original 
for the stor>' or poem is known ; the selling is 
wholly northern. The poem is a picture of the 
life and manners of Scotland under James 111. 
and James IV. 

The writing of alliterative verse did not die out 
with Holland : long after Chaucer’s influence was 
markedly felt in Scotland we have occasionally 
alliterative stanzas in Hcnr>-5on and Douglas ; 
Dunbar wrote the Tun Afartii oftd thf 

Wedo in regular alliterative measures, without 
rhymes or stanzas, but with a superfluous prodi- 
gality of alliterating words ; and Kynd Kyttok is 
in a stanza closely resembling that above described. 
So is the Gyre Carling 109). No doubt some 

of the liardiy-known poets commemorated in the 
Lam€Hi far ihe A/akaris (see page 196) wrote 
knightly romances in similar measures. 

John Barbour. — Conspicuous among early 
Scottish writers is the venerable figure of the 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen. The precise date 
and place of his birth are not known ; but he 
may have been bom near Aberdeen about 
1316, so that he was an elder contemporary of 
Gower, and though born perhaps a quarter of a 
century before Chaucer, he seems to have died 
not long before him. He was Archdeacon of 
Aberdeen in 1357, when, as again in 1364, he 
went with young scholars lo Oxford ; and he was 
chosen by the Bishop of Aberdeen to act as his 
commissioner at Edinburgh when the ransom of 
David II. was debated. In 1365 he obtained a 
passport to * travel through England with six com- 
panions on horseback towards St Denis and other 
sacred places ; ’ and in 1 368 he again received per- 
mission to travel through England towards France 
with two servants. At home he enjoyed royal 
favour. In 1373 he was clerk of audit of the 
hoifSehold of King Robert 11., and one of the 
auditors of Exchequer. In 1375 his epic poem, 
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T'/v' Brncfy was, more than half finished ; and in 
1377 a sum of ten pounds was paid by the kings 
1 ommand, apparently as a first recognition of the 
work. This gift was followed in a few months by 
a royal grant of a perpetual annuity of twenty 
shillings. For another poem on the Troy legend 
(of which fragments have been preserved) he re- 
ceived a pension for life of ten pounds a year, 
payable half-yearly. The authorship of Th^ 
of tlu Saints is on strong grounds 
ascribed to him ; and Wyntoun speaks of his 
having written a history of the Stewart family^ 

‘ The Stcwarlis Ory'ginale.* The last payment 
which Harbour received was at Martinmas 1394* 
and entries in the chariulary of Aberdeen Cathe- 
dral prove that his death look place on I3lh 
March 1395, HarbouFs anniversary continued to 
be celebrated on that day in the cathedral church 
of St Machar at Aberdeen until the Reformation — 
the expense of the scr\'icc being defrayed from the 
perpetual annuity granted to the Archdeacon by 
the first of the Stewart kings in 1378, ‘pro com- 
pilacione Libri tic Gestis illustrissimi principis 
quondam Domini Regis Robert! dc Brus.’ 

Barbour’s pocni of The Bruce is in some 14,000 
octosyllabic lines, which by no means rhyme 
smoothly, are sometimes little more than the 
sheer doggerel of the chronicler, and but rarely 
rise to the level of real poetry. To call Barbour 
‘the father of Scottish poetry’ is accordingly mis- 
leading, though his work is lacking neither in 
interest nor attraction, and in some respects is 
really poetic. If he is not altogether a poet, neither 
is he a mere chronicler ; and, as is pointed out 
below, he drew extensively on French romances 
for his representation of Scottish events, deeds, 
and speeches. As Professor Skeat has insisted, 
Barbour, though he professes to give us substan- 
tially ‘soothfast story,’ expressly calls his work 
romance ; consciously or unconsciously he would 
embellish facts. But we must not ascribe to that 
cause Barbour’s most startling departure from his- 
torical fact^he confounds Bruce, competitor for 
the crown and grandfather, with Bruce the liberator 
and grandson ; for this confusion is common to 
him with many other early histories of this period. 
He makes his hero reject the crown said to have 
been offered to him by Edward, and so the same 
Norman noble whose claims had been finally re- 
jected by Edward triumphs at Bannockburn ; and 
the poet-chronicler omits the fact that the grand- 
son had sworn fealty to Edward and done homage 
to Baliol. He sought to present in Bruce a true 
hero and patriot, throwing oflf the yoke of oppres- 
sion, and all that could weaken the heroic picture 
was excluded. With Bruce, Douglas is specially 
honoured. Almost all the personal traits and 
adventures of Bruce — all that gives individuality, 
life, and colour to his history — will be found in 
the pages of Barbour. The rhyming narrative 
of the wanderings, trials, sufferings, and fortitude 
of the monarch ; the homely touches of tender- 


ness and domestic feeling interspersed, as well 
as the knightly courtesy and royal intrepid 
bearing, tended greatly to endear and perpetuate 
the name of the Scottish sovereign. Bruce com- 
forts his men by telling how Rome was brought 
low by Hannibal, but rose triumphant from her 
humiliation ; and when he was himself in vcr>* evil 
ease, retreating across Loch Lomond, he enter- 
tained them with tales of French chivalr>' : 

The Kyng the quhilis mcrily 
Red to thaim that was him by 
Rom.inys of worthi Ferambrace, 

That worthily our- comm yn w.is 
Throw the lychl doughty Olywer ; 

And how the duk-peris wer douce-paIr« 

Assegyt in-lUl Egr^or. 

The characters and exploits of Bruce’s brave 
associates, Randolph and Douglas, arc also admir- 
ably drawn. Strange to say, Barbour makes no 
mention of Wallace, obviously for the reason 
already given — Wallace’s presentment would have 
diminished the glor>* of the hero. He is perhaps 
at his best in telling a good story, a picturesque 
episode or anecdote. He has a singular gift for 
vivid description of the pomp and circumstance of 
war, and shows great skill in contrasting the mag- 
nificence of the English knights with the poor and 
hardy Scottish countr>'mcn. Amongst really }>oeuc 
flights are Barbour's description of May, his account 
of the friendship between Bruce and Douglas, his 
talc of Bruce and the poor washerwoman, and the 
burst on freedom. Dignity rarely fails him ; he 
can always infuse true tenderness into his work ; 
and in his fcr>'id patriotism he strikes the note re- 
peated all down the course of Scottish history to 
Bums and Scott— Scott, indeed, has repeatedly 
followed Barbour closely. Of humour Barbour 
has traces. His poem begins with the story of 
the Bruce, and ends with the burial of his heart 
at Melrose. It is an invaluable monument of the 
early language of the Lowlands, which Barbour, 
like the rest, calls Inglis. 

The first book contains the exultant burst in 
praise of freedom (225-240) : 

A ! fredome is a nobUI thing I 

Fredome mayss man to hailf liking I taaket^joy 
Fredome all solace to man giflis : 

He Icvys at ess that frely Icvys 1 mm 

A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 

Na cllys nocht that may him pless, 

GyfT fredome failjhe : for fre liking 

Is jhamyt our all olhir thing ytamed for — ovct 

Na he, that ay hass levyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrte, ipccUl condition 
The angyr, na the wrcchyt dome, 

That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. coupled with 
Bot gyfT heiiad ossayit it, 

Than all perquer he sold it wyt : thorotttbly 

And sold think fredome mar to pryss more 10 prise 

Than all the gold in warld that is. 

The preparations for the battle of Bannockburn 
are thus described in Book xi. ; 
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crashing 

without doubt 
pierced through 

brave deed 
Achieved 
t* 7 

, i>)rust through 
rudely 
fi even he I css 

hedtation 


well ground 
dealt — blow 


Swa [ihat], at the assemble thair, 

Sic a fnisching of speris uair 
That fer avay men mychl it her. 

At th.ar mclyng, fur otiten wer, 

Wer stedis stekit mony anc, 

Mony g\id man lK>mc <lounc and slane, 

An<l mony anc hardyment douchicly 
510 Wes thair cschcwit fnU hardcly. 

Thai <lang on othir with vapnys scr ; 

Sum of the horss, that stekit wer, stuck 
Uuschit and relit richt [roydiy]. 

Bot the rcmananl, nocht-for-lhi, 

Thai mycht curn to the assembling, 

For that lat maid r)*cht no styniing. 

But n^scinhlit full h.irdely. 

And thai met lhamc full sturdcly 
With speris that war scharp to schcr, 

520 And .axis that wcill grundyn Mcr, 

Quhar with wes rouchl full mony rout. 

The hcht wes thnir so fell and stout, 

That mony worthy men and wicht, 

Throu forss, wess fellit in that hcht, 

That had no mycht to ryss agane, , • . 

541 l‘hc gud crll tliiddir tuk the way 
Wiiki his bat talc in gud aray, 

And assemhlit so hardcly, 

Quhill men mycht her, that had l)cyn by, Till 

A grel fruschc of the sj)crC5 that hrast. crashing— broke 
For thair fais as&aljcit fast, foes— assailed 

That on stctlis, with mekill prid. 

Com prikand as thai wald our«r>*d 
The crll and all his cumpany. 

550 Bot thai met thamc sosturdcly, 

That mony of thacnc till erd thai l>ar« eanh^bare 
And mony a stcid was stekit thar, 

And mony gud man fellit vndir foil, 

That had no power to riss 3cit. rise— yet 

Ther men mycht se anc hard Ixittalc, 

And sum defend and sum assalc, 

And mony a riall rymmyll ryd^ royal blew eevne 

Be roucht thair a]>on athir syde, deali 

Quhill throu the bymeiss brist the blud, breastplates 
$60 That (ill the erd doune stremand 3ud. gaed, went 
The crll of MurrefT and his men Moray 

So stoutly thamc contenit then. 

That thai wan plass ay mair & mair place 

On thair fais, the quhethir thai war foes— whether 

Ay ten for anc, or mn, perfay ; 

Swa that it semyt weill that thai 

War tynt emang so grel mcnic^ lost— crowd 

As thai war plungit in the se. 

And quhen the Yngliss men has seyne 
$70 The crll and all his men be*deyne fonhwlth 

Feclit sa stoutly, but cfTraying, without 

Richt as thai had nane aluysing, • dbmsy 

Thai presatt thamc with all thar mycht. 

And thai, with speris and suerdis brycht 

[And] axis (hat rycht scharply schar, thore 

In*myd the visage met thame than 

Thar men mycht se ane stalwart stour, struggle 

And mony men of gret valour 

With speris, macyss, and with knyvis, meces 

580 And other vapnys vissill thair lyvii weapons exchange 
Swa that mony fell doune all ded ; 

Thegyrss wox with theblude all red. • • • grass waxed 
Drove. ^ Weapons sorely. 
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27 Tliar mycht man her richt mony djTil blow 

And vapnys apon armour slynt, decked 

And se tummyll knychtis and stedis. 

With mony rich and lyoU wedis gxrmenu 

Defoulit roydly vnder feib rudely 

Sum held on loft, sum tynt the sueL lost cheir llfe*b1oo<l 
A long quhill thus fechtand thai wer, 

Thai men no noyis na cry mycht her ; noise, shouting 
Men herd nocht cllis \x>i granys and dyntis, blows 
That slew fire, as men dois on flyntis } struck 

Sa faucht thai ilkane cgirly 

That thai maid nouthir noyis no cry, shouting nor cry 
Both dang on othir at thar mycht, 

40 With wapnys that war hurnyst brycht. . • . 

203 Than mycht men heir ensenjets cry, ensigns 

And Scottis men cry hanlely, 

* On thamc 1 On thamc I On thame I thai faill ! ’ 
With that so hard thai can o&saill, did 

And slew all that thai mycht ourda, overtake 

And the Scottis archeris alsua also 

Schot emang thamc so sturdely, 

210 Ingrevand thame sogrctumly. . . • 

220 For thai that with thamc fechtand weir ” 

Set hardyment, and strynth, and will, velour 

With hart and corage als thar-till, 

And all thair maync and all thar mycht, 

To put thamc fouly to the fiycht. . . • foully 

228 And fra schir Amcr with (he king Ayner dc Valence 
Wes tied, wes nane that durst Ah)*de, 

Bot fled, scalil on ilka syde. sexttcred— every 

And thair fais thame presit fast, 

Thai war, to say suth, all agast. 

And fled swa rich( effrayitly 
That of thame a full gret party 

Fled to the wattir of Forth ; and thar river Forth 
The mast part of lhamc drownit war. 

337 And Bannokbum, betuix the hraiss, bmes, banks 
Of horss and men so chargit wass, filled 

That apon drownit horss and men upon 

340 Men mycht pass dry atour it then. over 

[The Balk of Aleunder and other Works atiri* 
boied to narboar. — Entirely fresh light was in 
1900 cast on BarbouFs Bruce^ explaining some 
of its peculiarities and furnishing an admirable 
key to Its construction as a poem. As history 
it remains what it has always been, a prime 
document the veracity of which in essential sub- 
stance and detail has been many times unex- 
pectedly coiToboratcd. As a poem, however, 
and to a restricted degree as history also, it 
was unquestionably influenced by the French 
Roman d^Altxatuire^ especially the Fuirr 4 
<U Gadtris and the Votttx du Paon^ both of 
which, as we had occasion to notice, arc bc^ 
lieved to have been in the repertory of the 
mysterious ‘ Huchown.* Barbour in the Bruct 
refers to the ^Forrayours^ in ‘Gadyris' (iii. 7S)i 
and the speech he assigns to Bruce at Bannock- 
burn is in part a faithful rendering of the 
address of Alexander the Great at the battle 
of *Effcsoun* in the V<tux du Paon. Besides, 
Barbour’s citations Include one passage from that 
part of the French Roman d^AUxandrt which is 
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known as the Assau/ tie Tyr^ and which was not, 
like the Fiurre and the rendered into 

vigorous Scottish in Thf Buik of ihc most ttoblc 
ixud vailzeaftd Copigucronr Alejt aud^r the Creaty 
written — according to the disputed colophon — in 
J438, printed about 1580, and reprinted for the 
Bannatync Club in 1831. Attention having at last 
been called to the quite phenomenal relation be- 
tween this poem and the Bmc^y it is now contended 
that such overwhelming resemblances of so many 
lines through and through both poems—sometimes 
in matters of relative specialty, oficncst in mere 
commonplace phrases — arc only explicable on the 
basis of the colophon being an error — perhaps for 
^378 — and of Barbour having himself written the 
translation. Possibly, according to this view, the 
Scottish AUxafid^r was in hand before the Brttez 
was written, and when the latter work was under- 
taken the poet's mind was saturated with reminis- 
cences of his other task. At any rate, the amount 
of material common to both poems is truly extraor- 
dinary. Historians as well as poets have ever exer- 
cised the right of making speeches for their kings 
and warriors, and Barbour did not go far amiss 
in heroically supplying for the Scottish monarch 
at Bannockburn a battle-speech equally poetical 
in its origin borrowed from Alexander the Great. 

1 he Scottish Alexander a vivid, energetic, well- 
rounded poem in precisely the metre, style, and 
diction of the liruc^y using the same rhymes and 
the same mannerisms repeated again and again. 
Some of these have been found so characteristic 
as to admit of classification as idiosyncrasies of 
translation. The AUx^andety however, although a 
^pital and most interesting piece in itself, derives 
its chief importance from the unique character of its 
connection with the Bruce, The battle of Bannock- 
burn as described in the latter is simply studded 
with lines identical with others in the Alexander. 
The reader will best appreciate this from a few 
examples, which may be compared with the Ban- 
nockburn lines in the Bruce printed above : 

Aitxamier, 

FACC. 

308 Vponc Tysday in the momyog. 

347 Anc lytill before the sone rysing. 

45> 4^ Por to mantene ane stalwart stour. 

(twice) 

319 Now cum quhat euer God will send 
3^5 ^or dout of dede will naoe the fale. 

also xii. 488 


4>7 To disconfit the great batiale. xi. 409 

4^ Armit in armouris gude and fyne. xii. 32 
390 And to theenl he gart him ga. xii. 58 

415 l^ang on othir with wapnis seir. xii. 511 

353 Or hand ax that was schairp to scherc. xii. 519 

227 Throw fors was fcllil in the fecht. xii. 524 

98 Thare mycht men se that had bene by. xii. 544 
56 And tnony knyghtes fell vndcrfdt xii. 553-4 
Thet had na power to rysc 3U. 


226 Quhare mony anc rummill rude was set. xii. 557 

67 • in blude 

That stremand fra his woundis 5ude. xiL 559-60 


54 \\ ith dani:» that riclit ^charpcly bharc. xiu 575 
410 In middes the viba^jc iiKt tlxainc lharc. vji. 576 
34 Thair men micht sic anc stalwart stour. xii. 577 
3S2 'I'he grcnc gra» vox of I dude all rede. xn. 5S2 
366 Of wapn) 3 that on hclinis styntis. xiij. 2S 
236 That kesl fyre as man dois Hyntis. xiij. 36 
379 He slew .all that he niycht ourta. xiij. 207 

There are some hundreds of an.alogous parallels, 
and as the lines thus ov>ned in roininon by the 
Bruce and the Aiexauder arc seldom such as any 
author would be likely to plagiarise, although 
often far from being mere coninumplaccs of the 
period, the inference has been drawn that nobody 
but Barbour himself could have made the 
Scottish translation. This conclusion has re- 
ceived ample corroboration from rhyme tests, 
and from coniparison of methods of translation 
disclosed by Barlwur's other works of that order. 
It assumes that the colophon dale — 1438- must 
have been merely scribal or an error of the 
press.' No doubt this fact presents a slight 
difficulty, but it is the only one which exists ; 
and scribal errors and intentional changes were far 
from uncommon. On the other hand, the date 
1438 can only be accepted on the extravagant 
supposition that the translator was so imbued with 
Barbour's technique as to enable him to copy even 
his distinguishing error of rhyme, that of occasion- 
ally equating yng with ypu. Not only so : it would 
require us to believe that Barbour and the anony- 
mous translator both had recourse to Huchown 
when they wished to describe the month of May. 

I Huchown, translating Guido, had written in the 
Desiruclion 0/ Troy (line 12,969) : 

HU was the moncth of May when mirtlics begyn, 

The Sun turnyt into Tauro taricd there under ; 

Medos and mountains myngcl with flourcs, mingled 

Greves wex grcnc and the ground sweic ; Groves 

Niclitgalis with notes newit there songc, 

And shcnc briddes in shawes shriked full towde. woSdl” 

The Alexamier has two descriptions of May 
especially noteworthy, because they differ from the 
rest of the poem in respect that seventeen lines out 
of twenty-three combine rhyme and alliteration. 
The Bruce also has two descriptions of May (that 
of Were or Ver being truly of the summer month) 
likewise remarkable for the quite exceptional and 
systematic alliterations they contain in thirteen lines 
out of twenty-two. 

Alexandery page I07. 

In mery May quhen medis springis 
And foullis in the foreslis singis, 

* Df Albert Herrmann, a German achoUr. bad in his UHttr» 
ntthnuftH HUr das schaithshs AUxand^r^iuk (iSoj) suggested 
lhat the tronshuor of the AUjcnudtr in 143S had IcArncd Ihc Bruet 
by heart, and ihuicame lo imitate it so frequently and clouly. MrJ. 
T. T. iJfown ill TJu WaUaee and ths Brnts RtttndUd {Benutr 
BiiiHtgs tnr AnglUuk. Heft vi. ; Boon. J900) argued that the 
Brace was rewrilien towards the close of the fifteenth century by a 
wibe who 'edited* it by the insertion of romance embellish menu, 
i^tuding the numerous passages from the AUxander, The ascrip- 
tion to Barbour of the Alexatuitr was first made by the present 
wrhtt in a paper on 'John Barbour, Poet and TransUtor,* read to 
the Philological Society in London od aand June ipoa 
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Anti nychtingalis ihart? notis neuis, renews 

Anti Honris ^prctlis on scirkin hcwcs various 

hlc>v and hiirnat, blak and Ma» hrown^bluish-gray 
Quhilc and rallow* rc<lc alsna ; 

]*iir|>ir bloncaJ pale •'^nd pers Crayish*blue — sky-blue 
As kynd lhamc colouhs gcvis divers, nature 

And burgeons of I hare brancheis bredis blossoms 
And wotidis winnts (hare winfull wedis. winsome 


translation of Guido. These Troy Fragfnents 
(edited in Barbour^ s L^^atdensammlung by Pro- 
fessor C. Horstmann) contain not a few of the 
specialties of Barbour’s methods of translation, and 
though they do not heighten his reputation as a 
poet, they show us once more what we have seen 
in the career of Huchown, how great a power ia 
Scottish literature Guido was, and how the trans- 


AUxatuicr^ |wgc 248. 

This WAS in iniddes I he monel h of May, 

Quhen winter wcdcs ar away, robe* 

And foulis singis of sountlis seir various 

And makes lhain mini) on tharc manere ; 

And graves that gay w.ir waxis grcnc grove* 

As nature throw hU crafiis kenc, 

Shroudis thamc self with tharc flourcs 

Wclc sAVoran<l of sere colours, various 

Black, blew, bludc rc<lc alsua 

And yndc with uther hcwis ma indigo, blue 


That lyme fell in the middes of May. 

Briuff Hook v. lines 1-12. 

This wes in were quhen wynlir tyde 

With his blast is byclwi&s to byde, hideous 

Wes ourlrifTm and birdis smale 

As (hristill and the nichlingale 

Hegouth rycht nicraly to sjmg, Began 

And for to mak in ihnir synging 
Syndry notis and soundys sere ; varied 

And the treis l>cgouth to ma began 

Burgeonys ami brycht bloomys alsua. 

To vyn the hding of that hevede covering 

That wikkit wyntcr had thamc revede, robbed 
And all grcvlss begouth to spryng. grove* 

Brtfc/, Book xvi. lines 63-71. 

This wes in the monclh of May 
Quhen byrdis syngis on the spray, 

Mclland thair nolys with s)T)dry so\vnc Mingling 
For soflnes of that sweit sesounc ; 


lation of his Troy book was the schoolroom of 
our mediaeval poets. The work of Barbour during 
his old age, it has been supposed — and there arc 
many evidences in favour of that opinion — included 
the writing of the l^g€nds of th^ Saints^ a perform- 
ance of unequal merit, for the most part rather 
tedious, but frequently breaking out into attractive 
fragments of narrative, in which the hand of the 
author of the Bruce seems to burst its hagio- 
logical bonds and dash once more into the martial 
fray. For example, in the legend of St Ninian, the 
minstrel of battle reappears to tell the story of 
Jak Trumpourc — who has been identified as his- 
torical in the Great Seal Register of Scotland, 
and even as resident in Barbouris own city 
{Scottish Antiquary^ xi. 103; Jamieson’s Bruce^ 
preface, p. iv.). Sir Fergus (or Uougal) M‘DowalI, 
waylaid in Galloway by Englishmen, is warned in 
a vision by Ninian, the great saint of these parts : 


He hade na mane vith hyme that tyde 
That ves gadderit ^et hyme til, 

Hot twenty mcnc gud and ill. 

And his menstralc lak Trumpourc Trumpeter 
That VOS gude mane and gu<l burdourc, )oker 
Of his tnaistcr vitand nocht, knowing 

Na of the gret o$tc hyme thane socht, hoti 

Come rydand thru the vod pcrcacc by chance 

Quhair al the fois cumand vas, foe* 

Bet myste ves thane in sic degre (hen 

That nane mocht a stanccastc se, 


ItAve* 


voneu* 

become* 


Bot lak that vas be the gat syd gait, roed 

Quhare the Inglis come that lyd, 

And vend vcile it had his lord bene 
That gadderit had hU men bedenc, 

Unwittand hym to mak sume radc, 

And (rumpit heily but abade. 

And with al mycht bettir blew. 

And {the] Inglis that blaste vele knew, 

Vend lhar spy bctmisil had Weened— betrayed 

Thamc to the knychl, and but abad 
Thai fle<l faiu and durst nocht byd. 


weened welt 

he not knowing 
without delay 


And lewis on the bmnehis spredis 
And blomys bricht l)esyd thamc bredis, 

And fcldis florist ar with flowris 
Weill savourit of seir colowris, 

And all thing wort his blith and gay. 

No inconsiderable proportion of the alliterations 
in those four May pieces occur in Huchown’s May 
descriptions, one of which is above quoted : these 
arc found in the Bruce as well as in the A/exunder^ 
and Huchown’s own indubitable familiarity with 
the French Alexandre lends countenance to the 
suggestion that through these descriptions of May, 
which have a music of their own, we can hear the 
echo of the romance culture of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and recognise in Barbour this evident trace 
of Huchown’s intellectual ascendency over him. 
As we have seen, they were colleagues at the 
Exchequer, and it is pleasant to have grounds 
so solid for the belief that their leisure talk may 
have turned to the Nine Worthies, to Arthur, or to 
*Sir Hector of Troy.* The last-named theme had 
probably enlisted Barbour’s poetical sympathies 
early in his career, for no really tenable objection 
has been stated to the ascription to Barbour by 
a fifteenth<entury scribe of portions of a rhymed 


The story of Jak (altcrwards Garrick Herald) is 
told so much in the Archdeacon’s manner as to 
form a remarkable conpccling-link between the 
chivalry of the Bruce and the Alexander and the 
biographical piety of the Legends. 

GEO. NEILSON.] 

Thera arc (wo principal MSS. of (ho Brttcf, boih 15th com ary. 
The poem, printed in ijyi and j 6 t 6 , wai edited by Jamieson 
(ileo), Goemo Inne* (1S56X Skeat (&E.T.S. 1870-7;; S.T.S. 
i8p4X ond W. M. Mackenxie (ipopX The Ltgtmdt ^ tfu Saimtt 
and the /Vp/ discovered by Bradshaw in (he Cam- 

bridge Universi(y Library (tee Bradshaw's Life by Proiheto, 
t389X were edited as Barbour's by Horstmann fa iSli-Ss. Ibw 
attribotloQ* were at flnt accepted, but KO^wl Shtitu"^ 

s, 373) and Bum uc. 493) disputed therrb SimiUriy 
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Professor Skear, followed by Dr Metcalfe (:)cot. Text Soc. 1S96X 
deoied Barbour'> claim. The argument for Barbour was renewed 
by Ceo. Neitson {S<a/. Antiquary, 18^7, and Atiitmtam, 7yth 
Feb. tS97X The critical views depressed in the present article are 
set forth in Geo. Neilson's ‘John Harbour. Poet and Translator* 
(tpooX )• T. T. Brown's The li'attate mid the Brtiee Retiudttd 
(Bonn, >900) denied the genuineness of the (ext of Bruce, and 
ascribed many of its best passages to John Ram>ay, a late 15th- 
century scribe, who was thus credited not only with collaborating 
in the composition of the \yallaee of Blind Harr>% but also w ith 
redacting and embroidering the flrrice. as written by Barbour. 
Thu bold study in sceptical and reconstructive literary* criticism 
was at once attacked by Neilson from the hisiorical base, and a 
keen controvervy ensued in the Atfunaam from r7lh Nov. )^>o to 
e^rdFeb. 1901. ProfessorR. L. Graeme RitebU edited (4 voTs. 1931-39) 
for the Scottish Test Society The Buik 0/ AUxaPuier wicb the 
French text du Paen and Puerre de Oodierii) for pur- 

poses of comparison. With critics generally the authorship of the 
Aiexapidgr remains an open question, and the discu^on is by no 
means ended. 

Andrew of Wyntonn.— Androwc of Wyn- 
tovvne, one of the canons regular of St Andrews, 
who became prior of the Inch in Lochleven, did 
‘ at the instans of a larde,’ Schyr Jhone of Wemis, 
resolve to draw up chronicles out ‘off Lat>'ne in 
tyll Ynglys sawe’ (which he calls ‘owre langage’). 
And inasmuch as his Chronicle is to expound the 
beginning of angels and men, he wills that it be 
called ‘ or>gynale.’ The angels are briefly dealt 
with, and he proceeds to ‘ Adame owre or>'gynale,’ 
the Creation, the Fall (without specifying Saun’s 
share), the ‘ spate of Noe,’ and the Scripture his- 
tory briefly ; followed by some account of Eg)'pt, 
Assyria, Rome, emperors and popes, till he comes 
to ‘Ynglis and Scottis story.’ That he has little 
regard to the relati%-e importance of events may 
be seen from the chief incident recorded under 
the papacy of Siricius (384-398), when— according 
to his authorities — St Jerome translated the Bible 
out of Hebrew, and St Austin received Christen- 
dom, and St Ambrose was making ‘antemys and 
wersyklys & ymnys’(anthems,versicles, and hymns); 
at this time there was bom a remarkable two-hcad<^ 

* bame,’ which, in addition to two heads (‘hevydys’X 
four eyes, four ears, two mouths, two noses, four 
hands, four feet, twenty Angers and twenty ‘ tays,’ 
had an inconveniently ‘dowbyll wyt' 

For quhen the ta hevyd oysyd to slope the ooe head iiot 
The (othir than wald walk or wepe, 

And quhen the tane wald tak the mete 
Than wald the tolhir nevyr ete* 

The Oryxynale Cronykil is in general merel)r a 
rhyming chronicle without poetical merit save a 
certain rude vigour and homely simplicity, though 
at times it rises to the level of poetry, and as a 
piece of literature it is greatly inferior to Barbour 
It contains the usual proportion of iables, but fewer 
than Fordun (see page 182), and makes no mention 
of the forty-four labulous kings before Fergus, 
though the early chronology of Scotland is chaotic. 
The Cronykil is of no small historical value, espe- 
cially for some periods of the national life ; about 
the bishopric of St Andrews, for example, Wyntoun 
gives us more ^fonnation than anybody else. 
Andrew, who must have known a good deal of law, 
and often uses legal phraseology, became prior of 


St Serfs island monaster)* about 1395, ;in<l brings 
down his record (^written here, no doubt; to 1406. 
On doubtful grounds^, he is sometimes said to have 
written the last lines in 1424. The dale of Ins 
death is not known. " In honowre of the ordrys 
nync of haly angclys,’ he divided his work into nine 
books, of which five deal with sacred and universal 
hisior), and only the last four with Scottish slor>'. 
It is not known what W yntoun gave Andrew birth 
— there is one on the Haddingtonshire Tyne — or to 
what family of W’intons he belonged. 

The Flood is described with some force : 

Ane hundjT da^s and fyfly gude 

The wattyris wox as lhai war woude madly 

Off wcUys waver) dc wavys wyde streams- rolled 

Oure hyme and hyrst, fra syd lo syde. Or hole and hilloek 

The meeting of Macbeth with the Weird Sisters 
(compare Hellcndcn, page 216) is thus described : 

A nycht he thowcht in hy^ dremying, 

That s)’ttand he wes besyd the k>T)g 

At a sele in hwntyng, swa 

In till a leysh had grewhundys twa ; 

He thowcht quhile he xves swa s)liand 
He sawe Ihre xvemen by g.ingand ; 

And thai wemcn than thowcht he 
Thrc werd Systrys mast lyk to lie. 

The fyrsl he hanl say gangand by, 

• Lo, yhondyr the Thayne off Crumbaw clity I ’ Cromarty 
llie tothir woman sayd ogane, 

*Of Morave yhondyre I sc the l haync ! * 

The ihryd than sayd, ^ 1 sc the Xing ! ' 

All this he herd in his dremyng. 

Sonc efftyre that, in his yhowthad, youth 

Of thyr thayndomys he tha)*ne wc.s made ; 

Syne ncyst he thowcht to be King, 

Fra Diinkanyis dayis had tanc endyng. Dun<an*i 

The fantasy thus of his dreme 

Mov'yd hym mast to sla hU cine ; uode 

As he dyd all furth indede, 

As before yhe herd me rede, 

And Dame Grwok, his cm>*s wyff, Gruocb 

Tuk, and led wyth hyr hys lyff, 

And held hyr bathe hys xvyff and qucjitc. 

As befor than scho had bc>'ne 
Till hys erne qxvene, lyvand 

Quhen he was Kyng with crowne r)’ngnand reigning 
For lytyll In honow re than had he 

The greys off affynjtc. degrees 

All thus quhen bis erne wes dedc. 

He succet^yl in his stede ; 

And sevyntene xvyntyr full rygnand 
As Kyng he wes than Intill Scotland. 

AU hys tyme wes gret plente 
Abow'ndand baitb in land and se. 

He was in justice rycht lawchful, 

And till hys legis all awful. 

Quhen Leo the tend was Pape off Rome, (Really Leo IX] 
As pylgryne to the Curt he come \ 

And in Itis almus he sew sylver 

Till all pure folk that had myster ; poor^nced 

And all tyme oysyd he to xvyrk uoed 

Profytably for Haly Kyrke. 

At the siege of Bcrxvick in 1296 the Scots de- 
feated the first attacks of tlie English and burnt 
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their ships; the ‘mokkyshe r>'me’ made by the 
Scots on this occasion has been given above at 
page 171. Wyntoun describes with malicious joy 
the rage and disgust of Edward ‘with the lang 
schankis* on hearing of the disaster, and tells how 
he writhed with wrath and led a new host in person 
against the troublesome town ; how, foiled again in 
an open assault, he had recourse to ‘diss>Tnbela- 
(youn,* and pretended to withdr€i\v his armies ; and 
how, having disguised them as Scots, with false* 
painted banners, he returned again to the gates : 


Wipyt the wall, that thai mycht se. 

To cere thaim marc anoyid be. maVe them ih« 

Thare at the sege wellc lang that lay, 

Bot thare lytill vantage gat lhai ; 

For qwhen thai bykkyre wahl, or assayle, bicker, ugnt 
Thai tynt the mast off thare travayle. the movt part 


The part of WyrUoun'i Chronicle concerning Scotland wa5 primed 
by Maepherson in 1795 : a complete edition was prepored by David 
Lainf for the * HUtonans of Scotland * series (j vols. The 

historical importance of Wyntoun is recognised by the numerous 
early MSS. of the Cronykii still in existence. F J. Amours edited 
W)*ntoun*9 Chronicle from the Cottonian and Wemyss MSS. with 
varianu from other texts (S.T.&, 6 volv 190^-14). 


Wythin the town the Scotlis wes 
Kejo^vyd in till gret blythnes 
Off that sycht ; for thai wyst noucht 
Off the desayt agayne (hame wroucht : 

Bot thai trowyd» that thairc Kyng 
'I hat ost hade sende in thare helpyng 
For«thi the yhcltis cl\sa fast 
All off the townc thai gert wp cast. 

And at thai yhettis oppyu then 
Fast thmng in the Inglys men, 

And win beset the Scottis thare, 

Or thai wyst welle, quhat thai ware. 

The Inglis men thare si we downc 
All hale the Scottis natyownc, 

That wyth in that townc thai fand, 

Off all comlyiyownc nane sparand ; 

Ix:ry<1 and lawclc, nwnc and frcrc, 

All wes slaync wyth that powerc : 

Off allkyn state, off allkyn age, 

Thai s|>ary<l not hi r carl na page : 

Bath «awl<l and yhowng, men and wyvys, otd~ wives 
And sowkand l>arnyslhartynt thare lyvys: — *l«t 

Yhwmcn and gent il men alsa, Yeomen 

The lyvys all thai tuk thaim fra. 


rejoiced 

* deceit 
supposed 
host 

Therefore— gn let 
caused 

thronged 
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slew 

whole 


Learned and lewd 
(vulgar)— nun 

all kind of 


The carnage w'cnt on a whole day — 

Thus thai slayand ware sa fast 
All the day- 

till at last even the king was sickened, and 

• iMstSy than cryid he, 

* Levc off, Icvc off^ that word suld be. 


The last two lines show what was the language of 
this very ^English’ King Edward I., and of his 
commanders and camp. But though Edward and 
his nobles and gentry habitually spoke French 
{lassis is, of course, Mssf2\ as doubtless Bruce, 
Baliol, and the Scottish nobles also did, Edward 
knew English, and is recorded to have sometimes 
spoken English. 

The story of the defence by Black Agnes of 
her castle of Dunbar in 1339 against the English 
besiegers is told with spirit and with much detail, 
including a famous episode : 

Schyre Willamc Mwniagw, that swa 
Hade tanc the sege, in hy gert ma In hoiu caused make 
A mckill and a rycht stalwart engyne, breaching^iower 
And wp smertly gert dres it syne, quickly caused 

Thai warpyt at the wall gret stanys hurled— stones 

Bathe hanl and hevy for the nanys ; noace 

Dot that nane merryng to thnme made, fnarrinc, injory 
And a]s%va qwhen thai castync hade, when they hod caut 
Wyth a towailc a damyselle 
Arayid jolyly and weUe 


More than half a century before Wyntoun 
indited his Chronicle in the priory at Loch- 
Icven, a secular priest, Joliii Fordoilf canon of 
Aberdeen Cathedral, >vas gathering and recording 
the annals of Scotland in Latin. Fordun is repre- 
sented as having travelled far and wide throughout 
Britain and Ireland, with his MS. in his breast, 
gathering materials ; his labours having been vastly 
increased by the vandalism of the tyrant Edward, 
who had carried off the national records. And 
Fordun gathered a good deal of the material that 
later, in Bocce*$ hands, blossomed out into the 
mythical history of early Scotland, for which only 
recent research has substituted authentic fact. 
He brought his Scotichronicon down to the death 
of David L in 1153, but had collected materials 
extending to the year 1385, about which time he is 
supposed to have died. His History was then 
taken up and continued (also in Latin) to the death 
of James 1 . (1437) by Walter Bowen or Bow- 
maker, abbot of the monaster>* of Austin Canons 
on Inchcolm, in the Firth of Forth, who died in 1449. 
Bower and others made interpolations throughout 
and alterations ; but ns it is, the ScotUhronicon is 
the principal authority for the history of Scotland 
before the fifteenth century. On early Scottish 
history -writing Skene thus sums up: Before 
Fordun there were * only short chronicles and lists 
of kings. The germs of much that was fabulous 
were to be found among them, Intermingled with 
fragments of true history, but nothing like the 
spurious and fictitious history of after-times then 
existed. In the Scoiichrofticon these fables are 
found digested into something like a chronological 
system, which formed the basis of the fictitious 
superstructure invented by historians of the school 
of Hector Doece (see page 212); but the narra- 
tive of the Scotichronicon becomes more valuable 
during what may be called the historic period of 
Scottish history. In that of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth it forms the indispensable groundwork oi 
our annals ; while in the fourteenth century it be- 
comes a contemporary authority ; but this is only 
true in so far as it is the work of John Fordun. 
The additions of his continuators are not of the 
same value* until they in turn become contem- 
porary historians ; Boweris account of his own time 
is certainly important. 

Skeat'x editloa of Fordun (9 voU. 1871-^, « ith iranxUlion) doe* 
not contain Bower*f continuation. The as com- 

pleted by Bower was edited by Goodall in 1759. 
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The Kingris Quair and James !• — The 
lustre that surrounded the name of James 1. of 
Scotland has of recent years been somcwliai shorn 
of its brightness. With the real facts of his reign 
before us, it is now impossible to regard him as a 
king after the model of an Alfred or a St Louis, 
pursuing with undivided aim the happiness and 
well-being of all classes of his people. His claims 
also to be regarded as a poet have of late been 
debated. Yet, after every abatement has been 
made, James must ever remain one of the most 
interesting figures in the history of his countr>'. 
His long exile and imprisonment, his undoubted 
personal accomplishments, and, above all, his 
early and tragic death, must continue to give 
him a place apart in the succession of Scottish 
kings. 

As the result of the latest research, much must 
be rejected or modified in the traditional accounts 
of James’s life. Bom in 1394, he was the third 
son of Robert III., that amiable though feeble 
king whose ditficultics with his unruly barons are 
so vividly set forth in the Fair Maid of P^rth. 
James’s early education was entrusted to Bishop 
Wardlaw, one of the most enlightened Scots of his 
day, and subsequently the founder of the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews. At this period it was to France 
that the studious youth of Scotland flocked for the 
completion of their studies ; and as Scotland and 
France were then in the strictest bonds of political 
amity, there were at once public and private reasons 
for sending the heir of the Scottish crown to that 
friendly country. That James was sent to escape 
personal danger there is no evidence to show. In 
view of bis future career it would be hard to say 
whether the miscarriage of his guardians’ pur|>o$c 
was of good or evil fortune. In the spring of 1406 
James sailed for France, but was captured by the 
English off blamborough Head. For eighteen 
years he remained a prisoner, and, though strictly 
guarded throughout the whole period, he received 
an education which, alike for his future as a poet 
and as a king, was probably of greater value than 
what even France could have afforded him. He 
made that sympathetic study of Chaucer which he 
turned to such profit in the Kingis Quair^ and he 
acquired that knowledge of the English constitu- 
tion which enlarged his views of his function as 
a king of Scots. The traditional account which 
associates his exile so closely with Windsor Castle 
must now be set aside. If he is to be thought of in 
connection with one spot more than another, it is 
with the Tower of London rather than Windsor 
C^tle 5 for it was in that prison and asylum of 
princes that his longest ab^es were made. In 
point of fact, however, his changes of residence 
were frequent throughout the whole term of his 
; and there are on record at least two 
visits to France, each of some months’ duration. 

The death of Henry V, in 1422 opened a way for 
the restoration of James to his native country ; yet 
his return was delayed for other two years. At" 


I length, in i4-4> <>n the pledge of a j.m-'OiTi of 
^40,000,10 be pnid in six insialnuniv, the h. <jis 
received back llieir king. W ith him J.ijuo look 
as his wife L;idy Joan Be.iufort, daughter i>i 
Earl of Somerset, grandson of Edward 111. itf 
the relations of James and his wife befou ihcjr 
marriage we cannot speak with certainty ; for, 
whatever view we take of the author^lii]) of the 
Kingis (Juair-’ihi: Kings Quire or Ih.uk -tlie 
very nature of that poem precludes us from taking 
its sutements as mailers of fact, ^*et ihcir union 
may have been one of lo\e as uell as policy. 
Their married life was happy ; and if we may 
measure Joan's attachment to her husb«\nd by the 
ferocity of her revenge on his assassins, that 
attachment must have been great indeed. 

During his actual reign of thirteen years it would 
seem as if James were pursued by a sense of the 
years he had lost in his long exile. His welhknown 
saying, ‘ 1 will make the key keep the castle, and 
the bracken-bush the cow c.xpresses at least the 
general aim of his policy. Of his energy and 
capacity as a ruler even the meagre record of his 
actions that has been preserved affords conclu- 
sive proof. Yet the course and conclusion of his 
reign leave us in little doubt that his energy was 
not directed by (act and prudence, and (hat the 
aggrandisement of the Crown lay as near his heart 
as the general good of his people. By his violent 
and illegal confiscations he alienated the majority 
of his nobles, and by rash impositions he made 
himself unpopular with his subjects at large. His 
assassination (i437) in the Blackfriars' Convent at 
Perth was the issue of personal revenge ; but even 
the circumstances of his end, so fitted to touch the 
heart of a people, gave him no place in the memory 
of his countrymen such as was held by his dcsccn- 
d«ant$ James IV. and James V. 

It is strange to turn from the picture of the king, 
energetic, hard, and even unscrupulous, to that of 
the poet who idealised his love in such a poem 
as the Kingis Quair. Yet, independently of the 
evidence of his poetry, w*e know that James was 
keenly susceptible to the lighter graces of life. He 
was an adept in all manly sports, he sang and he 
played several instruments, and he took delight in 
drawing and painting and gardening. Of all the 
learning of the time, and specially of the art of 
poctr>', he was an ardent student ; and it was 
doubtless this reputation which led to his being 
accredited with the authorship of several poems 
now dissociated from his name. The Kingis 
Quair and A Ballad of Good Counsel— of all 
the poems that have been attributed to him 
these are the only two that his most competent 
editor, Professor Skeat, accepts as indisputably 
the w'ork of James. The Song on Absencty 
Psbtis to ihs Play^ Chrystis Kirk of the GrotSy 
cannot, according to Professor Skeat, be ascribed 
to him Svith any show of reason’ — a conclu- 
sion contested by Mr Henderson in his Scottish 
Vernacular Literature (1898). But scepticism 
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has not slopped short even here, and it has 
lately been maintained that we have no certainty 
that the Quair itself is from the hand of 

James. I he case against James may be briefly 
slated : I lie copyist of the only manuscript which 1 
exists errs in assigning certain poems to Chaucer, 
and he may also err in the case of James ; the 
references of the early Scottish historians to 
James s poetry arc so vague that they leave the 
question open ; in lists of Scottish poets by 
Dunbar and Sir David Lyndsay respectively there 
is no mention of James I.; in the poem itself 
there arc errors of fact regarding James’s life 
which could not have been made had James 
himself been its author ; and, lastly, the poem 
is an imitation, both in language and structure, 
of the pscudo-Chauccrian Court 0/ Lovcy which, 
(hough it was first printed as Chaucer’s in l$6i, 
and was long believed to be his, was certainly 
not written before 1450. This is not the place 
to discuss a question which perhaps only a com* 
bination of litcrar>% philological, and historical 
experts could adequately handle ; but it may be 
said that the majority of critics continue to de* 
dare in favour of the authenticity of the poem. 

One fact, heretofore overlooked, may here be 
noted as not without significance : James's house* 
hold seems to have been a veritable nest of royal 
singing birds. In an age when women were not 
usually conspicuous in letters, no less than three 
of James's six daughters attained literary fame on 
the Continent. The unhappy Marguerite d'l&cosse, 
married to the Dauphin who became Louis XL, 
sought in poetry consolation for her husband’s 
neglect, and was not merely the friend and patron 
of poets, but spent many a sleepless night in writ* 
ing rondeaux. Her next sister, Isabel, Duchess of 
Bretagne, was credited with a touching poem (in 
French) on Margudriic's early death. The fourth 
daughter of the house, Eleanor, was the wife of 
Sigismund, Archduke of Austria ; and she took high 
rank amongst the vernacular German writers of the 
fifteenth century by her translation of an old French 
romance, long a model for German authors. 

Since the day when the Kingis Quair was given 
to the world, it has always been regarded as 
an exceptionally interesting poem. Washington 
Irving only expresses the opinions of successive 
generations of readers when he speaks of its 
‘ delightful articssness and urbanity/ and * its to* 
fincment and exquisite delicacy, • • • banishing 
ever)' gross thought or immodest expression.’ 
Regarded as an artistic whole, indeed, the poem 
has serious defects. The six different sections of 
which it is composed arc not fused by the un* 
conscious logic of passion and imagination, and 
appear to have been prompted merely by the con* 
vcntional models of the time. In this regard, the 
Court of Lovey with which it challenges compari- 
son, has a distinct superiority ; but, on the other 
hand, in the natural and beautiful expression of 
the sentiment of rapturous love which is the theme 


of both, there can be no hesitation in choosing 
between the two poems. In the Court of Love a 
certain hardness and commonness of tone repels 
us in its most highly-wrought passages ; but the 
poet of the Kingis Quair is the ideal lover 
throughout. It is this impression we receive 
from the poem of a nature inherently formed for 
love that, together with its pure poetic quality, has 
ensured to the Kiugit Quair its peculiar place 
in the species of imaginative literature to which 
it belongs. 

A Ballad of Good CounseL 

Sen throu vcrlcw cncrcssis dignitc, Since— inefeases 

And vertew flour and rut is of noblay, root^oobility 
Of ony weill or quhat estat thou be. 

His steppis sew, and dreid thee non effrayr ensue, follow 
Exil ai \ncc, and folow trcwlh alway : 

Luf maist thy God, that first thy luf began, 

And for ilk inch he \yi\ thee qu)^ a span. each 

Be not our proud in thy prosperite, 

For as it cumis, sa wil it pas away ; 

Thy tym to compt is schort, thou may weill sc. 

For of green gres soyn cumis walowit hay. 

Labour in trewth, quhill licht is of the day. 

Trust maist in God, for he best gyd thee can, 

And for ilk inch he wil thee quyt a span. 

Sen word is thrall, and thocht is only fre. 

Thou dant thy lung, that power hes and may ; restrain 
Thou steik th)^ cen fra warldis vanitc ; shut-eyes 

Kefrein thy lust, and harkin quhat I say ; 

Graip or thou slyd, and creip furth on the way ; 

Keip thy behest unto thy God and man. 

And for ilk inch he wil thee quyt a span. 


From the 'Klngls Quair.* 


Quhare as in stra>'tc ward and in strong prisoun, 
So fcr*forth, of my lyf the heuy lync, 


Without confort, in sorowe ahandoun, 
The secund sistcrc lukit hath to tw)’ne, 
Nere by the space of 5cris (wise nyne ; 
Till lupiter his merci list nduert, 

And send confort in relesche of my smert. 


The second ot 
the Fate* 


Quhare as in want full oft I wold bewaille 
My dedely lyf, full of peync and penance, 
Saing ryght thus, quhat haue I gilt to faille 
My fredomc in this warld and my plesance? 
Sen euery wight has (hereof sufHsonce, 

That I liehold, and I a creature 

Put from all Ihis^hard is myn auenturc I 


The bird, the beste, the fisch eke in the see, 

They lyve in fredomc cucrich in his k>iid ; 

And I a man, and lakkith libertee ; 

Quhat schall I seyne, quhat rcsoun may I fynd, say 
That fortune suld do so 7 thus in my m)'nd 
My folk I wold argewe, bot all for noght ; rntteodaou 
Was non that myght, (hat on my peynes rought. recked 

Than wold I say, 'gif god me had dcuisit 
To lyve my lyf in thraldome thus and pyne, 

Quhat was the cause lltat he me more comprisit 
Than othir folk to lyve in suich niyne? 

I sufTcr allone amang the figuris nyne, 1 

Ane wofull wrecche that to no wight may spede» 

And sit of euery lyvis help hath nede«’ 
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The longe dayes and Ihc nyghlis eke 

I wold Ixtwaillc my fortune in this wise, 

For quhich, agane distressc confori to seke, 

My cu$tum wa> on mom is for to ry^e 
Airly as day ; o happy excrcin* I 
lly the Come I to ioye out of turnicnt. 

Boi now to purpose of niy first entent 

Bewailing in my chandler thus allonc, 

I h*'«}»eirc<l of all ioye and remedye, 

For*tiril of my thoghi, arJ \>o l>cgone. 

Unto the \vyndo\\ gan 1 walk in hyc, 

'J'o se the warld an<i folk that \>cnt forby ; 

As for (he tyme, though 1 of mirthis fuile 
Myght haue no more* to luke it did me gude. 

Now was there maid fast hy the tourls wall 
A gardyn faire, and in the comeri> set 
Ane herbcrc grenc, with wan<lis long and small 
kailit al>out ; and so with treis set 
Was all the place, and haw'tliorn hegis knet, 
Thoi lyf was non walking there forby, 

That myght within scarse ony wight aspyc. 

So thik the bewjs and the leues grenc 
Beschadil all the aleyes that there were, 

And myddis aucry herl>crc myght l>e sene 
'J*he <char|)e grene suetc iene|>erc. 

Growing so faire with hranchis here and there, 
That, as it semyt to a lyf without, 

The l»ewis spred the herberc all aliout ; 

And on the smallc grene twistis sat 
'I he lytill suctc nyghtingale, and swng 
So Iou<i and clere, the ympnis consecrat 
Off lufis vse, now soft, now lowcl among, 
d hat all the gardyng and the w aliis rung 
Kyght of thaire song, and on the copdl next 
Off thaire suete armony, and lo Ihc text : 


OtfiOiS. 


Is it of him, av we in bukia fynd ? 

May he ourc hertcs '^ellcn and vnbyn l ? 

Hath )jv* vpon ourc hcrti> '•ukIi inaistrve ? 

Or all this is lK»t feyriyt fantasyc ! ' 

15 '', 7 .) 
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Quhen I a l\lil] thrawc harl luaicl niy iniK>n, in »aix 

Be w aiding inyn infirtune and my chance, 

Vnknavs iri how or <|uhat was best to dt- in, 

So ferre I-fallyng into lufis dance. 

J hat sodcyiily my wit, my cintcnance, 

My hert, my will, my nniure, and niv niyn<l, 

\Va.s ehangit cicne r)gh( in an othir kyiul. 

Off hir array the fonn gif I sail write, 

Towar<l hir goldin hairc and rich at)Tc 
In fret-wise couchif was with perllis quhite 

And grctc l*alas lemyng as the fyre, rubie*— gl€Axiun« 

With mony ane cnicraut and faire saphirc ; 

And on hir hede a chaplet fresch of hewe, 

Off plumys partit rc<le, and cjuhile, and blewc ; 

Full of cjuaking spangis bryght a* gohl, 

Korgit of^chap like lo the amorettis, Jove ktiois 

So new, so fresch, so plcsant to lK*hohl, 

The pluinys eke like to the tlourc- lonellis, St John s won 
And othir of schap like to the round crokettis, curb 
And, alioue all this, there was 'velc I wote, 

Beaut cc cncuch to mak a world lo <h)te. 


twigs 

hymns 


couplet 


Al>ont hir nek, quhitc as the fyre amailte, enamel 

A gudely cheyne of smaJe orfeucryc, gi>IU>aiith's work 
ljuhareby there hang a ruby, without faille, 

Lykc to ane hcrle schapin verily. 

That, as a s]>erk of lowe, so wantonly Tire 

Semyt bimyng vpon hir cpihyle I h rote ; 

Now gif there was gud pariye, god It w ote ! 9 

And forlo walk that frcsche mayo murowe, 

An huke sche ha<l v|xm hir lisscw' cjuhitc, 4rehs 

That gudeliare ha<l noghl itene sene toforow e, 

As I suppose ; and girt sche was a lyle ; 

Thus haflyng louse for haste, to suich <lelytc 


• Worschip|>e, 5 c that loneris 1 >ene, this may, 

?or of sour blisse the kalendis are l>cgonnc, 

Anti sing with vs, away, winter, away? 

Cunn Sumer, cum, the suetc scsoun an<l sonne f 
Aw'ake for schame 1 that haue sour hevynnis wonne, 
And amorously lift vp jour hetlis all. 

Thank lufc that list 30U to hU tnerei call.' 

Quhen lhai this song had song a lytill thrawc, 

Thai stent a quhile, and therewith vnaffraid, 

As ] l>eheld and kest myn cync adawe, 

From lieugh to l>cugh thay hippit and thai plaid, hopped 
And freschly in thaire birdts kynd anraid 
Thaire fetheris new, ami fret lhamc in the sonne, 

And thank it lufc, that had thaire mak is wonne. male 

This was the plane ditce of thaire nr>te, 

And there-with-all vnto my-s«If 1 thoght, 

^Quhat lyf is this, that makis btrdis dote? 

Quhat may this be, how cummyth it of ought? 

Quhat ncfiith it to l>c so dere yliought? 

It b nothing, trowe I, bol feynit chere, 

And that men list to countcrfctcn chcrc.* 

Eft wald I think ; *0 lord, quhat may this be? Again 
That lufc is of so noble myght and kyndc» 

Luhng his folk, and suich prosperitee 


It W'xs to see hir 3outh in gudelihedc, 

'l*hat for rudencs to spoke thereof 1 dre<lc. 

In hir w*a.s ^ouih, l>cautcc, with humble a port, licating 

Bountec, richesse, and tvommaiily facturc, »hape 

God better wotc than my pen can report : 

Wisedome, largesse, estate, and coniiyng sure 

In cuery poynt so guyelit hir mesure, 

In word, in dedc, in schap, in contcnauce, 

That nature myght no more hir childe auance. 

(Staiioos 

t *1 tufTer when alone, being like a cipher among (he other nine 
figures/ S * Now Cod knows if (here was a good partner ' (Skeatk 

See Skeat s etliiions (rS$4, 191s) of Jame/n poems for (he Scot- 
(ish Teat Socie(y, in which references wiU be found 10 previous 
wfiiers on James s poelry ; and A. l.awsoti‘s edition of ihe 
/CtNgi$ Qf/^tr and the a/ yeii 4 $j (1910). See also Hen* 

derson. Scatiish yerfuicuU^r L’ittrttiurr (tB^S) ; Jusseiami, 
Tkt <•/ a King's Li/t (1896): J. T. T. Brown, Tiu 

Antk^rshi/ c/ tfu K intis Qitnin n AViv Criiicism (1696); R. S. 
Rait. Tfu Kingis Qn*tir nnJ tht Srxv CHticism <rS9Sk 
question of Ihe autheniicicy of the Kingis Qnnir U discussed 
in the Athtnautn for July and August 1896, and for December 
•899; by M. Jiissennd in (he Rtt-nt fiistcritnt for 1897 (re- 
printed); end by Skeai, Chnnetrian and dfur Fittts, i3i>7 
(p. lavvA In (he Atfunantn, aand July 1899, p. 130, Skeat holds 
it probable that the author of (he Kingis Qtuur was aUo author 
of Fragment B of the Rsmnuut c/ ths /?e/r-^(he conciituailon of 
Chaucer's part. The Kingis Quair it not written in (rue Northum* 
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Blind Harry 


brian. but >n a purely artificial language, with »oyihem and even 
Kentish forms and peculiarities : and so is II. For the identihea* 
tion of the scribe of the Kiu^it Q^air^ see Mr Geo. NeiUon in the 
of i6lh Oeceml^er 1899* and Mr A. H. Millar in th.ii of 
aj>t December. Rossetti's ballad, Tk^ Kin/c** Tr^tgfdy on 

J.ames s fate U as admirable as Gall's novel ffu S/^utvi/e u poor. 

P. HUME BROWN. 

Blind Barry, or Hf.xrv the Minstrel, is 
hus spoken of by John Major in his Latin History 
.if Gr^airr Briiixitt (translated for the Scottish His- 
tory* Society by Constable, 1893): ‘There was one 
Henry, blind from his birth, who in the time of my 
childhood fabricated a whole book about William 
Wallace, and therein he wrote down in our native 
rhymes— and this was a kind of composition in 
which he had much skill— all that passed current 
amongst the people in his day. I, however, can 
give but a partial credence to such writings as 
these. This Henry used to recite his talcs in the 
households of the nobles, and thereby got the food 
and clothing that he earned.* Major was born 
in 1469, and Blind Harr>* may be said to have 
‘ flourished * on a modest scale about 147 ^* ^ItJt 
It is liartily credible that Major can have had 
authority for saying the Minstrel was blind from 
birth ; and his work proves that he was by no 
means so unlettered as is commonly assumed. 
Payments made to him by the king’s command 
cease — presumably at his death — in 1492* In his 
Wallac€ Harry claims that it was founded on a 
narrative of the life of Wallace, written in Latin 
by Arnold Blair, chaplain to the Scottish hero ; 
but the chief materials have evidently been 
the traditionary stories told about Wallace in 
the minslrcPs own time, more than a century 
and a half after Wallace — the Wnllnce is even 
less of a historical document than Barbour’s 
liruce. Perhaps too much has l>ccn made of the 
Minstrel’s patriotic hatred of the English, in 
contrast to Barbour’s less marked partisanship, 
and of his fierce thirst for revenge on his own and 
his country’s oppressors. But Harry’s Wallace is 
a merciless champion, for ever hewing down the 
English with his strong arm and terrible sword, 
and rejoicing in the sufferings of his enemies. 
Both with Barbour and Blind Harry it is fatal 
to measure literary value by historical accuracy. 

Some of the incidents in Harry’s narrative are 
so palpably absurd (such as the siege of York ; the 
visit of the Queen of England, when queen there 
was none, to Wallace’s camp with an offer of ;^3ooo 
in gold ; and the combats of Wallace with the 
French champions and the lion) that they could 
hardly have been intended to be accepted as history. 
The only manuscript of the work which exists is 
dated 1488, and was written by that careful scribe, 
John Ramsay of Lochmalonie, in Kilniany, who also 
transcribed Barbour’s Druct. The blind Minstrel 
was therefore alive four years after the date of 
Ramsay’s manuscript, as we know from the trea- 
surer’s books of the reign of James IV. ; and Ramsay 
had doubtless the author’s help — perhaps took it 
down from his own recitation. Few copies would 


be made of a poem extending to 11,858 lines. In 
1897 Professor Skeat drew attention to the fact 
that Blind Harry in some score of cases betrays 
the influence of Chaucer in his rhythms, in ex- 
pressions, in occasional half-lines, and even in his 
grammatical forms ; and Dr Craigie has pointed 
out that the peroration or epilogue at the end of the 
Wallixco contains part of the substance of the pro- 
logue to the Franklin’s talc. Blind Harry writes : 
Go nobil buk, fulflUyt of gitd scotens 
Suppos thou baran be of cloquens . • . 

I yow besek, off your beneuolencc, 

Quha will nocht low, lak nocht my eloquence ; 

It is weill knawin 1 am a burel m.in, unte&n^ 

For her is said as gudly as I can : 

My spreit feiis na termis aspcnins. knows — Inspired 

Chaucer’s Franklin had made a similar apology : 

But sires by •cause 1 am a burel man 
At my bigynnyng first I yow biseche. 

Have me excused of my rud6 spechc. • . • 

My spirit fceleth noght of swich matecre. 

The Wallace is in ten-syllable lines of heroic 
verse, and is pithy and graphic rather than poetU 
cal. It is usual to place Harry far below Barbour 
as a poet ; but Dr Craigie has sought to reverse 
this historic verdict by insisting on Harry’s 
conciseness in contrast to Barbour’s undisputed 
prolixity, his greater variety of incident, his more 
vivid descriptions and more pregnant single lines, 
his keener passion for liberty, and his avoidance 
of a kind of padding not unusual in the Bruce^ 
A paraphrase of the Wallace into English doggerel, 
by William Hamilton of Gilbcrtfield (1722 ; see 
Vol. IL p. 309), was long a favourite in Scotland ; of 
it, and of a rhymed chap-book on Hannibal, 
Bums said : ‘They were the first books I read in 
private, and gave me more pleasure than any two 
books I ever read since. . . ♦ The story of Wallace 
poured a Scottish prejudice into my veins, which 
will boil along there till the floodgates of life shut 
in eternal rest’ — a notable testimony to Harry’s 
influence on Scottish thought and literature. 


The poem opens thus : 

Our Atitccessowris, that we suld of reicle. 

And hald in mynde thar nobille Nvorthi dcid hold 

* We lat ourslidc, throw wcrray slcuthfulnes ; 

And castts ws cuir till vthir l>esynes. bunneu 

Till honour ennymys is our hailc entent, whole 

It has beyne seyne in thir tymys bywent ; bypait 


Our aid ennymys, cummyn of Saxonys blud, 

That neuyr 3eit to Scotland wald do gud, 

But euir on fors, and contrar haile thair will 
Quhow gret kyndnes ihar has beyne kyth thaim tilL 

Adventure on the lUver Irvine. 

So on a tym he desyrit to play 
In Aperill the xxlij day, 

Till Erc>vyn waltir fysche to lak he went ; 

Sic fantasye fell in his entent. 

To leide hU net, a child furth with him seid : went 

But he, or nownc, was in a fcllowne dreid. ext nooo 

His suerd he left, so did he neuir agayne ; 

It dide him gud, suppos he sufferyt payne. 
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Oir that labour as than he was nocht sle : 

Happy he was, tuk fysche haboundanle. 

Or of the day x houis our couth pas, 

Ridand lliar come, ner by quhar Wallace was 
The lorde Persy e, was captane than off Ayr ; 

Fra thine he tumdc and couth to Gla^kow fair. 

Part of the court had Wallace labour scync, 

Till him raid v eled in to ganand grcyiic, 

And said sone: ‘Scot, Martyns fysche wc wald have,* 
Wallace nick lye agayne ansuer him gave ; 

* It war rcsone, me think, yhc suld haif part : 

Waith suld l>e dclt, In nil place, with fre hart.* 

He bad his child, ‘ Cyff thaim of our wailhyng/ 

The Sothroun said ; * As now of thi <lelyng 
We will nocht tak, ihow wald giff ws our smaJL* 

He lychtyt doun, an<l fm the child tuk all. 

Wallas said tlian ; ‘ GentilK men gif je Iw, 

LeifT ws sum j>art, we pray for chciyte. 

Anc agyl knycht senvis our lady to day ; 

Gud frend, leiff part and tak nocht all away/ 

‘ Thow sal] haiff leiff to fysche, and tak the ma. 

All this forsuth sail in our flyttyng ga. when wc 
We serff a lord ; Ihir fysche sail till him gang.* 

Wallace aasuerd, said 5 ‘ Thow art in the wrang/ 

• Quham thow is thow, Scot ? in faith thow serwis a blaw. ’ 5 
Till him he mn, and out a suerd can draw. 5 

WiU3ham was wa he had na wappynis lhar, torry 

Bol the poutstaff, the quhilk in hand he bar. app^fcntly, a 
Wallas with it fast on the cheik him tuk 
Wyth so giul will, quhlll of his feit he schulc liH 

The suerd flaw fra him a fur breid on the land. ^ 

Wallas was glaid, and hynt it sone in hand ; caught-soon 
And with the swerd awkwart he him gave 
Wndyr the hat, his crage in sondre dravc. neck 

Be that the layff lychtyt about Wallas ; With that ih« r»c 
He had no hetpc, only hot Godiss grace. 

On ather side full fast on him that dangc ; ihnut 

Cret percll was giff lhai had lestyt lang. 

Aponc the hetic in gret ire he strak anc ; 

The scherand suerd glaitl to the colar bane. gUM 

Ane othir cn the arme he hitt so hanlely, 

Qukill hand and suerd bathe on the fcld can ly. 'j'ill did 

The tolhir Iwa fled to thar hors agayne : 

He steltit him was last apon the playne. stabbed 

Thre slew he lhar, twa fled with oil thair mycht 
Eftir thar lord ; bot he was out offsicht, 

Takand the mure, or he and that couth twyne. Kporaie 
Till him lhai raid onon, or thai wald blync, aaon 

And cryit ; * L^rd, abide ; your men ar roartyrit doun 
Rycht cruelly, her in this fals regiourt 
V of our court her at the wattir baid, Five^bided 

Fysche for to bryng, thocht it na profyt maid. 

Wc ar chapyt, bot in feyld slayne arc thre.’ • escaped 
The lord speryt ; ‘ How mony mycht thai be ? * esked 
' We saw bot anc that has discumfyst ws all.’ 

Than lewch he lowde, and said ; ‘ Foule mot yow fall ; 
Sen ane yow all has putt to confusioun. 

Quha menys it maist, the dewyll of hell him droim; bemoans 
This day for me, in faith, he bcis nocht socht’ 

Quheo Wallas thus this worthi werk had wrocht, 

Thar hors he tuk, and gcr that Icwyt was lhar; gear— left 
Gaif our that emfft, he 5cid to fysche no mar; went— more 
Went till hu eyme, and tauld him of this dredc. uncle 
And he for wo weyle net worthit to weidc ; 

And said ; • Sone, thir tythings sytls me sor ; 

And be it knawin, thow may tak scaith tharfor 


* Wnclc,’ he saul, * I will no l.nngar hj<ic ; 

Thir Southland hors l.itt sc gif 1 c.in rule/ 

I han Ik>1 a child, him >v*ruicc for to mrvk, 

Hys cmys $oniiy> he w.iM nocht ulth him tak. untie 

This glide knychl >ai<l ; ‘ Deyr cu^yng. pray 1 ihv. 

Quhen iliow w.anlts gud, cum fech ynewch frn me/ 

Syluir .'ind gold he gori on to him geyff. 

Walfacc inclynys, an<l gudely tuk his leyff. 

(I rom i.) 

t V, 2 Cay green. 5 St Martin was univer&aHy as^ocbied 

with feasting and good clieer. * SpoiU of the chase. » * Whom do 
you familiarly address tsiih 'thou'* bcwD You deserve a Uow.' 
< Citft here is 'gan* in the sense tA di.i ; cauth for its j.ast ten^e is a 

confusion with the other * is able * 7 Fuffou ‘s-l*rc.-t«lih. • Very 

rtearly went out of his niirxL — NVallace was staying at the time with 
his uDcle, Sit Ricliard Wallace of Riccarton. 

Fawdon'e Ghost. 

At the Ga^k wootle full faync he uald haiff Wync ; 

Bol this sloth hnichc, quhilk sekyr was and keyne, 1 
On Wallace futc folowii so fcllounc fast, 

Quhlll in lhar sichl lhai prochil at the lost. approached 
Thar hors war wicht, h.id soiomed wcill and lang 2 

To the next wootle twa myil thai ha<l to gang. 

Off vpwith cnie ; lhai 3cid with all thair mycht ; tTunS 
Gud hope thai h.id for it was ner the nycht. groum 

Kawdoun lyryl, and said, he mycht nocht gang. 

Wallace wa.s w.a to leyff him in that thrang. 

He bade him ga, and said the strenth was ner ; stronghold 
Bot he tharfor wald nocht fastir him slcr. 

Wallace in ire on the cmg can him la neck— did ukc 

With his gud suerd, and strak the hed him fra. 

Dreidlcss to ground derfly he duschit detic. 3 

Fra him he lap, and left him in that slcdc. leapt 

Sum demys it to ill, and olhyr .sum to gud ; 

And I say her, into thir termys rude, 

Beltir it was he did, as thinkis me. 

F)Tst, to the hunde it mycht gret stoppym be, 

Als Fawdoun was haldyn at suspicioun ; 'aUo 

For he was haldyn of brokill complexioun. fickle cbaracier 
Kycht stark he was, and had bot lilill gnyne. 4 

Thus Wallace wist : had he beync left alLiync, 

And he war fals to enemyss he n*ald ga ; jf 

Gyff he war trew, the Sothroun wald him sla. 

Mycht he do ocht bot tyne him as it was? 

Fra this questioun now schorl lyc will I pass. 
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In the Gosk hall thair lugyng haif thai taync ; 

Fyr gat thai sone, bot meyt than had thai nane. 

Twa scheipe thai tuk besid thaim of a fauld, 

Ordanyt to soupe in to that scmbly hauld ; sup— seemly boM 
Gmithit in haUt sum fude for thaim to dycht : 5 

So hard thai blaw rude homys wpon hycht. ^ 

Twa sende he furth to luk quhat it mychl be ; 

Thai baid rydit lang, and no tithingis herd he, bided 

Bot boustous noyis so brymly blowand fast : loud— fiercely 
So othir twa in to the woodc furth post. 

Kane come agayne, bot boustously can blaw. 7 

In to gret ire he send thaim furth on raw. 

Quhen he allaync Wallace was lovyt thar, left 

The awful] blast aboundyt mekill mayr. 

Than trowit he weill thai had his lugyng seyne ; 

His suerd he drew of nobill metlail keync, 

Syn furth he went quhar at he hard the home, mhtn that 
With out the dur Fawdoun was him beforn, 

As HU his sycht, his awne hed in his hand ; 

A croys he maid, quhen he saw him so stand 
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At Wallace in the hed he swaket thar ; 

Anil he in hai^t sonc hynl il by the hair, 

Syne out agaync at him he couth it cast ; 

In till his hart he was grctlyc ngast. 

Kycht Weill he I to wit that was no sprcil of man 5 
It \va> >urn dcwill, at sic malice l>egan. 
lie wy>t no waill thar langar for to bide, 

Vp tbrouch the hall thus wicht Wallace can gild, 

Till a doss stair ; the burdis railT in twync, 

Xv futc large he lap out of that in. 

Wp the wattir so<lcynlyc he couth fair ; 

Agaync he blent quhat perance he sawc thair. 

Him thocht he saw Faudoun that hugly syr ; 

That haill hall he h«a<l set in a fyr ; 

A gret rafirc he had in till his hand. 

Wallace as than no langar waldc he stand, 

OlT his gud men full gret meruaill had he, 

How thai war tynt throuch his feyle fantase. 

Traistis rycht weiU all this tvas suth in dcide, 

Supi>oss that it no ix)ynt be of the crcidc. 

Power thai ha<i witht I.ucifcr that fdl. 

The tyme quhen he partyl fra hewyn to hell. 

He sic myscheiff giffhis men mycht be lost, 

Drownyt or slayne amang the IngUs o$t ; 

Or quhat it was in liknes of Faudoun, 

Quhilk brocht his men to suddand confustoun ; 

Or gif the man endyt in ewill entent, 

Sum wikkit spreit agayne for him present ; 

1 can nocht spek of sic diuinite, 

To clerkis I will lat all sic materis be : 

Hot of W.illace, furth I will yow tell. 

Quhen he wes went of that perell fell, 

3cit glaid wes he that he had chapyt swa : 

Hot for his men gret murn)'ng can he nia ; 

P'layt by him self to the Makar off bufTc 
Quhy he suffer)'! he suld sic paynys pruff. 

He W)-st nocht >veill giffit wes Gotidis will, 

Rycht or wrong his fortoun to fulllili : 

Haile he plcsd God, he trowit it mycht nocht be 
He suld him thoill in sic pcrplexite. sufTer (le fdO 

Hot gret curage in his mynd cuir draiff, drove 

Off Inglismen (hinkand amendis to haiff. 

(Prom Book v.) 
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t Sleuth'houod. ^ Slrong'^fojoumed, worked. * Crashed heavily 
to the ground quite dead. * Had gone or walked but liillc. ^ Pre« 
pared— cook. S Heard horns blow loudly on high. ^ Bui the loud 
blowing went on. ^ He (Pawdon) hurled in the head. 9 Knew no 
choicci pouibility. ^9 Boards reft in twain. tl Pocpc 4 round to 
ace what appearance. Lost -^ill-omened appaHiion. 

The was printed in 1570, and no old Scottish work waa to 

often reprinted down to the eighteenth century. Dr Jamieson *s was 
the fjrii critical edition (iSso); the l>ett text Is that edited by Moir 
(S.T.S. iS85-Sd). See Skeaton 'Chaucer and Blind Harry* in 7 * 4 / 
Lamfuagt Qu/trUriy^ Nov. 1S97 ; Craigie*s ' Barbour and 
Blind Harry as Literature* in the Sc^ttitk RnittOt July 1S93; 
J. T. T. Brown*t Wnlift €4 4 %nA tk 4 Brntt RfUmHitd (1900); 

Blind Harry » M^cr//<f// (tpio) ; and Mjtkital Bardt and 
tkf Li/e ^ Wm, lyallaet (Harvard, 1900), by Prof. Schoheld, 
who thinks * Blind Harry ' a mere mythical pseudonym. 


Scottish Ffrtceiith • Century Prose«— 

Scottish prose literature, vigorous in the sixteenth 
century, had hardly made a beginning in the 
fifteenth. There had been preserved Ane Schort 
MetnoriaU of the Scoitis Croniklis from the reigns 
of James II. and James III., dating from about 
1460 (printed 1820). About 1450-90 Sir Gilbert of 
the Ha ye translated the Dukt of iht Law of 
Annys (or Buke of Bataillis) and Buke of Knycht- 


from the French, the Buke of (he Govern^ 
attnee of Prineis from the Latin, and the lengthy 
Buke of the Conqueror Alexander the Great from 
the French. Laing edited the second -named 
— also translated by Caxlon — in 1847; J. H. 
Stevenson edited the first three (S.T.S. 190(^14.) 
And The Craft of Dying and other religious pieces 
printed for the Early English Text Society (1870) 
seem to belong to the end of the century. There 
is a Scots letter or grant dated 1412, and written 
by James I. while he w'as a prisoner in England, 
From the end of the previous century we have 
one of the very oldest and most interesting Low'* 
land Scots letters extant — that from the Earl of 
March to Henry IV. of England announcing his 
grievances at the hands of the unhappy Duke 
of Rothesay, counting kin with the king after a 
highly Scottish fashion, and pleading for Henrys 
support. It must have been written before 
Rothesay^s marriage w*ith the daughter of Douglas 
(Februar)' 1400), and represents the‘Englis* cur- 
rent north of the Tweed at that date ; the writer’s 
style is as clear as he wished his ‘ entent ’ to be, 
and the fact is interesting that at this date Norman 
French was not necessarily familiar to the higher 
nobility of Scotland. The Earl of March rebelled 
against Robert III., threw' himself into the arms 
of Henr>* IV., scr\'ed him w'ith distinction at the 
battle of Shrewsbury, and even took part tn English 
raids into Scotland. The letter is reproduced in 
facsimile in vol. ii. of the National Manuscripts of 
Scotland {\Zyo ) : 

Excellent mychty and noble Prynce : likis yhour 
Realte to wit that I am grtlly Avrangit be the Due of 
Rothesay (he quhilk spousit my douchter and now 
agayn his oblising to me made be hys lettre and his 
seal and agaymes the law of halikirc spouses ane other 
wif as it ys said, of the quhilk wrangis and dcfowle to 
me and my douchter in awilk mancre done, I, ^ 
of yhour poer kyn, gif it likis yhow rcquerc yhow of 
help and suppowell fore smik honest seruice as I may 
do efter my power to yhour noble lordship and to yhour 
lande, Fore tretee of the quhilk matcre will yhe dede)!! 
to charge (he lord the Foumivalle, ore the Erie of West- 
morland at yhour likyng to the Marche, with sw'ilk 
gudely haste os yhow likis, qware that I may haue 
spekyng W'ith quhilk of thaim that yhe will send, and 
schew hym clerly myne entent, the quhilk I darre nocht 
discouer to nanc other bot tyll ane of thaim be cause of 
kyn and the grete Icwtce that I traist in thaim, and as 
I suppose yhe trmst in thaim on (he (other part^ Alsa 
noble Prynce will yhe dedeyn to graunt and to send me, 
your sauf conduyt endumnd quhill the fest of the natiuite 
of Seint John the Baptist fore a hundredth knichtis and 
squiers and scruantz gudes hors and hemais as well within 
wallit Town as with owt, ore in qwat other resonable 
mancre that yhow likis fore trauaillyng and dwellyng 
within yhour land gif I hafe myster, And excellent 
Prynce syn that I clayme to be of kyn tyll yhow, and 
it peraventure nocht knawen on yhour parte, I schew it 
to your lordschip be this my lettre that gif dame Alice 
the Bewmount was yhour graunde dame, dame Marioty 
Comyne hyire full sister was my graunde dame on the 
(other syde, sa that I am bot of the feirde degre of kyn 
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XyU yhow, the quhllk in aide tyme was callit neire, and 
syn I ani in swilk dcgre lyll yhow 1 requcrc yhow as 
be way of tciidimess tharc of, and for my :>eruicc in 
manerc as I hafe before that yhe will vouchesaiif 

tyll help me and suppowell me tyll gelc anicndes of the 
wraogis and the defowlc that ys done roe, sendand lyll 
me gif yhow likis yhour answere of this. With all gudely 
haste, And nol)le Vrynce mcn-aile yhc nochl that I 
llritc my lettrcs in englis, fore that ys marc cicre to 
m)'ne vnderstandyng than latyne ore Fraunche, ExccU 
lent mychty and noble po'nce the haly Trinite hafe 
yhow euermare in kepyng, Writyn at my castcll of 
Dunbarr the xviij day of Feuerer, 

Le Count de la Marche Descoce. 

Au tresexcellent trespuissant et tresnoble Prince 
k Roy Dengktcrrc. 


is some allusion to sheep, the plan is loudly dif- 
ferent from Hcnr>*son^s pastoral. In the Frem.h one 
the course of true love, ultimately triumphant, is 

importunate loxemaking of che\a- 
liers, to which Marion (or Mariotte) turns a deaf 
car, preferring coarse chccsc with Robin to a pal- 
frey and luxurious li\ing elsewhere. The king 
appears, and there arc numerous interlocutors. 
Hcnrj'son's poem is a love dialog^uc between a 
shepherd and shepherdess. The slock properties 
— the pipe and crook, the hanging grajx*'', spreading 
beech, and celestial purity of the golden age— find 
no place in the northern pastoral. Hcnr>son’s 
Robin is ungallantly insensible to the advances of 
Makyne : 


^ Liku RtalU^ if il plea^ your Royalty X obliga- 

tiofi : kalikirc, hoty church ; dishonour ; sup* 

port ; where ; irwue iUatt//), loyalty ; fuJui/, liU ; mytter^ 

fieed : /tirdt, fourth. 

Robert HenryHon (1425. >-1506?) has been 
called by Henley ‘Chaucer^s aptest and brightest 
scholar,* and was doubtless the most Chaucerian 
of the Scottish Chaucerians ; not a mere imitator, 
but with a rich and varied poetic gift of his own. 
He has keen observation, humour, singular skill in 
rhyme and rhythm, and an artistic feeling and cub 
lure which prove that the spirit of the early Kenais- 
sance had at least one accomplished representative 
in the fierce, faction-torn Scotland of the reign of 
James III. Even his allegories have a marked 
flavour of realism. Henryson seems to have been 
born about 142 5» and was doubtless educated at 
some foreign university. He was schoolmaster of 
Dunfermline, apparently in clerical orders — per- 
haps, as Lord Hailes suggests, preceptor in the 
Benedictine convent there — and he was admitted 
a member of the University of Glasgow in 1462, 
being described as the ^ Venerable Master Robert 
Henrysone, licentiate in arts, and bachelor in 
decrees/ He also practised as a notary publiCi 
and may have lived into the early years of the 
sixteenth century. The principal works of Henry- 
son are Moral Fables of dEsof^ thirteen in num- 
ber, with two prologues ; Orphetis and Eurydice^ 
describing the experiences of Orpheus in Hades, 
and his futile efforts to bring thence his wife ; 
The Teslament of Cresseidey a sequel to Chauceris 
Troilus and Cressiday which contains some ad- 
mirable descriptive writing, and is in general both 
vigorous and poetic in feeling ; and Robene and 
Makyney which is not merely the first pastoral in 
the Scottish vernacular, but is really the earliest 
pastoral in the English tongue. 

The conjunct names of Robin and May may 
have been suggested by some of the forms of the 
Robin Hood and Maid Mariany commonly played 
in Scotland, or by the celebrated pastoral, Robin et 
Mariorty of the great French trouvire, Adam de la 
Halle of Arras (c. 1220-88). Li Gieus de Robin et 
de Marion takes a conspicuous place in the history 
of comedy and of opera ; but though hero and 
heroine are shepherd and shepherdess, and there 


Kol>cne fat on g\itl grenc hill, 

Kcp.inii a flock of fc : 1 

Mirry Makyne fa Id him till, 

‘ Rol>cne, Ihow rew on me ; Kavc piey 

1 haif thee lu%'it low<! ami flill, 

Thir yeiris two or ihrc ; 

My (lule in liem bot gif thow dill, , 

Doutlefs but drcld I de.* ^ 

Robene anfwerit, ‘ Re the Rude, ih« Rood, 

Na thing of lufe I knaw, 

Bot keipb my fcheip undir yonc wude, 

Lo 1 quhair lhay raik on raw \ oiovc tn a ro^ 
Quhat hes marrit thee in thy mmle, 

Makyne, lo me thow fchaw ; 4 

Or quhat Ls lufc, or to be lude, loo*«4, lov^d 

Fane >vald I Icir that law.’ leam 

» Sheep: Aomeiimes caitk Gcr. vuk\ « My grief 

in secret unlei& ihou «hare. * Surely and without doubt I die. 
* Show mt what hae disturbed thee in thy mind. 


Makyne explained and pleaded, but her plea failed 
to move the obdurate shepherd : 


Robene on his wayis went, 

AU licht 05 leif of tre ; 

Mawkyn tnumit in hir intent. 

And trowel him nevir to fe. 
Robene brayd at tour the l)cnt ; 

Than Makyne cryit on hie, 

' Now ma thow fmg, for I am fchcnl, 
Quliat alis lufc at me ?’ 


socret thoughts 

strode over the 
coarse grest 

I am destroyed 
Whai aili 


Finally, 


Makyne went hame blylh anncuchc enough 

Attour the hollis hair ; across the gray hills 

Robene mumit, and Makyne leuch ; laughed 

Scho fang, he fichit fair : sighed 

And fo left him balth wo and wrcuch wretched 


In dolour and in cair, 

Kepand his hirtl under a huche heugh, baok 

Among the holtis hair. 


The tables arc soon turned. Robin grew sick as 
Makyne grew well, and then she had the malicious 
satisfaction of rejecting him. This is the old story 
with the old moral, which, though the fashion in 
pastoral and other poetry has changed, never be- 
comes obsolete. 

The Carmond of Gnde Ladeis is a clever series 
of conceits in ballad rhyme, with copious allitera- 
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tion, such as is found in many of Henr>'son’s 
poems : 

WaliJ my gude lady lufe me beft 
And Nvirk cflir my will, 

1 fuld anc gannond gudlitfl carment 

<jar mak hir body (ill. 

Her hood, gown* kirilc, arc all symbolical, and so 

Her belt fold l>c of l>cnignitic 
About hir iniddill mcit ; 

llir mantill of liuniilitie 

To thole baith wind and weit. endure 

llir (1c vis fuld be of cfperance, 

To keip hir fm difpair ; 

Hir ginvis of gud govimance, 

To hy<l hir fyngcaris fair. 

Thf Bhtdy S^rk is a ballad of a knight who 
rescued a king’s daughter from the dungeon of 
a foul and loathly giant, but, wounded to death 
in the encounter, bequeathed to the lady the gar- 
ment wet with his life’s blood. According to the 
^ moralitas,’ this is to be understood of the human 
soul, Lucifer, and the Redeemer. 

TIu Prats 0/ Aige proves that *thc moyr of aige 
the ncrar hcvynnis bliss j’ though in Aig€ and 
Youth defends a contrary thesis. 

The introduction to Tfu Ttsiamsnt cf Crssstui\% 
ingenious and entertaining. 

Anc doolie fefoun to anc cairfuU dyte doleful reason 
Suld corrcfpimd, 

he says, and so chose to write on a bitter cold, 
clear night, in time of frost, with winds ‘quhisling 
loud and schilH from the Arctic Polo; so that he 
was driven from the windows of his study to the 
fireside, where he seems to have made himself 
most comfortiblc before beginning to write his 
melancholy talc : 

I mend the fyre and beikit me about, warmed 

Than tuik anc drink my fprcilis to comfort. 

Ami armit me weiil fra the cauld thairoui. 

To cut the winter nicht and mak it fehort, 

I tuik anc quair and left all other fport, book 
\Vrittin be worthie Chaucer glorious 
Of fair CrclTcid and luflie Troylus. 

Henryson’s fables arc bright, entertaining, witty, 
and dramatic. Even the extracts will show how 
much likcr the Freir, Wait-skaith the Wolf, and 
Lowric the Tod (I^urencc the Fox) are to 
the animals in Rtymsrd ihe Fox (some of the 
early French recensions of which Henryson may 
have seen) than to the talking beasts of the 
Greek fabulist. Witty and satirical comment on 
potentates, courts, lawyers, and functionaries, on 
sensuality, falsehood, and other human weaknesses 
in the guise of the animals, is the substratum of the 
whole, and the dramatic presentation is equal to 
Reynard at its best. 

Of Henryson’s two Prologues to the fables, the 
second begins thus : 

In middis of June, timl joly fweit feafoun, 

Quhen that fair Phebus, with his bemis bricht, 


Had dryit up Ihe dew fra daill and doun, 

And all the land maid with his lemis Ischt ; gletmt 
In anc mornyng, betuix mid>day and nicht, 

1 ra:$, and put all flcuth and ficip afyde, doth 

.\nd to ane wod I went alone, but g>‘de. wUhout guide 

Sweit wes the fmcll of flouris quhyte and retd. 

The noyis of birdis richt dcUtious, 

The bewis braid blomit abonc my heid, 1. 

The ground growand with gerfis grotious : gmses 

Of all plcfance that place wes plenteous. 

With fweit odouris, and birdis harmonic, 

The morning myld, my mirth wes mair forthy. a 

The roifis reid arrayit on rone and r^'ce, bush and twig 
The prj'merois, and the purpour viola ; 

To heir it >vas anc poynl of Paradice, 

Sic mirth (he mavis and the merle couth 3 

The bloffummis blyith brak up on bank and bra, 

The smell of herbis, and of (pullis cry, cry 
Contending quha fuld haif the victorie. 

* Bought broad bloomed above. 2 Greater for iba* reuon. 

S Could make, did make. 

The Uplandis Mous and the Burges Mous^ to 
which editors have thought Sir Thomas Wyatt may 
have been indebted for the idea of one of his 
satires, tells the tale of two sister mice, of whom the 
elder lived a luxurious life in a town — ‘a Burrowis 
loun;’ while the younger, the ‘ruralH sister, in 
winter ‘had hunger, cauld, and tholit great distres.’ 
The town mouse, wishing to hear of her sister's 
welfare, resolved to pay hcc a visit, and fared forth 
as a pilgrim, barefoot, with pikestaff in hand : 

Furth mony wilfum wa>is can fcho walk, wild, lonely— did 
Throw molTc and muir, throw bankis, bufk and breir 
Scho ranne cryand quhill fcho cam till ane balk : 1 

* Cum furih to me, my awin fiflcr deir ; 

Cry “ Pcip ” onis:* With that the mous could heir, 

And knew her voce as kinnifman will do, 

Be verray kind, and furth fcho cum hir to* 

I Unplo«ighed ridge. 

The country mouse welcomes her sister warmly 
into her ‘chalmer* — 

As I hard fay, it was anc fober wane, dwelling 

Of fog and faim full febilUc wes maid, mMs and fem 
Ane fillte fcheill under ane ftcidfaft ftanc — poor shelicr 

and gives her of her best This the luxurious town 
mouse could h«irdly accept with becoming grati- 
tude ; she nibbles feebly at the ‘ rude dyct,’ but 
franldy explains that she is accustomed to much 
better living : 

‘Till tender mcit my ftomok Is ay ufit 5 
Thir widderit pels and nuttis or thai be bord ere— bor«d 
Will brek my tcith and mak my wame full fklcndcr 
Quhilk wes befoir ufit to meittis tender ; ' 

and winds up with an invitation to her house in 
town — an invitation cheerfully accepted by the 
country mouse. They straightway set out, and, 
after some alarming adventures, arrive, and are 
comfortably established at table in the town house : 

With fair (retie yit fcho gart hir upryfe, t, « 

And to the burde thay went and togidder fat, board, table 
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And fcanllie had thay dninkin anis or tn’)’re, 
Quhen in come Gib*Hunier our jolic c.K, 

And bad God fpcid : the burges up >vith that, 
And till the hoi 1 1 feho went as fyre of flint — 
Bavvdronis the uther be the bak hes hint. 


ca»t 


Fra fule to fulc he kcfl hir to and fra, 

Quhylis up, quhylis doun, als cant as ony kid ; i,v<iy 
Quhylis wald he lat hir run under the ftra, strau 

Quhylis wald he wink, and play with hir buk-hid. 4 
Thus to the felie Mous greit pane he di<l, simple, i^r 
Quhill at the lart, throw fortune and gude hap, 

Betuix ane burdc and the wall fcho crap. ^ 

And up in haiA behind ane parralHng pancllioc 

Scho clam fo hie, that Gilbert micht not get hir, 

S)^ be the duke thair craftclie can hing, c 

Till he wes gane, hir cheir wes all the l)cltir ; 

Sjme doun fcho lap quhen thair wes nanc to let hir, 7, 8 
And to the burges Mous loud can fcho cry, 

‘Fainveill, fiAer, thy feiA heir I defy ! Teait I renounct 

*Thy mangcrie is mymglt all with cair, banquet— micgkd 

Thy gufe is gude, thy ganfell four as gall : 9, to 

The fubcharge of thy fer%*ice is bot fair, u bui poor 

So fall tho%v And heir eflerMart may fall. 

I thank yonc coun>*nc and yone ]K*rpal] wall, ti, u 
Of my defence now fra ane ere well l)ciA. 

Almychty God keip me fra fic anc feiA 5 

^ Wer I in to the kith that I come fra, 

For wcill nor wo, fuld never cum agane.’ 

With that fcho take hir Icif anti furih can ga, leave 

Quhylis throw the come, and quhylis throw the plane, 
Quhen fcho wes furih and fre fcho wes ful fane. 

And mcrilie merkit unto the mure : hastened— moor 

I can nocht tell how efterwan fcho fure. fared 

Bot 1 hard fay, fcho pafTil to hir den, 

Als warme als well, fuppofe it wes nocht greit, 14, 15 
Full l<nely AuAit, laith but and 1 *cn, uiugly— outer and 

Of Ijeinis, and nuttis, pcis, ry, and quheit, 

Quhen ever fcho liA fcho had aneuch to cit, 

In quyet and cis, withoutin ony dreid, 

Bot to hir fiAeris feiA na mair fcho ycid. gaed. went 

MORAMTAS. 

Blifili be fempill lyfc withoutin dreid ; simple 

BlifHt be fober feiA in quyetie : 

Quha hes ancuch, of na mair hes he ncid, 

Thocht it be lytill in to quanlitie ; 

Greit abondance, and blind profperitie« 

Ofiymcs makis ane cvill conclufioun ; 

The fweileA lyfc thairfoir in this cuntrie, 

Is fickeroes, with fmall pofreiTioun. security 

* rreaimcnL * Mede hcriSse. • Pum has caught the ocher by 
the loch. 4 Hide and seek. • Between a board and the wall she 
oepc 4 AAerwards by her claws there cunningly did hang. 

* Leapt. • Hinder. • Sauce# to Second course, tt Yen curtain. 

Partiiiofi wall, ta Were I once back amongst the kin I come 
from, I should never come again# >4 Wool# *4 Great. 

Tail! of the Paddok and the Mens thus 
commences : 

Upon ane iymtf as Efopc culd report, 

Anc lylili Mous come till ane rever fyde ; 

Scho micht not waid, hir fehankis wer fa fehort ; 

Scho culd not fwyin, fcho had na hors to ryde t 
Of verray force beliovit hir to byde^ 1 


And to and fra befyde that rever dcip 
Scho ran, cry and wirh mony piciuous |>eip. 


Mjueak 


‘ Help ower, help ower,' this fillic .Mous can cry, 

* her Gotidib lufe, fum l>o<.lie ower this brym ; * ,.3 

With lltat anc Paddok in the waiter by f,og 

Pul up hir held, an<l on the bank can c]yni ; 

Quhilk l>c nature culd <lo\>k, .and gaylie fwym, 4 

With voce full rauk, fcho fa id on this inancir : 5 

‘ Gude mornc, Schir Moui, quhat is your crand heir ?* 


‘ Seis thow,’ quod fcho, ‘ of cornc yone jolic flat Sccm thou 

Of ryip aitlis, of barlie, pcis, an<l rpihcK ; r^pe oaii 

I am hungrie, ant] fane wald be thairac, 

Bot 1 am Aoppil be this waiter greit ; great 

And on this fyde I get na thing till cit to cat 

Bot hard nuttis, quhilkis with my tcith ] bore. 

Wer I beyond, my feiA wer fer the more. 

* 1 half na boit, heir is na marineris : boat 

And though thair ware, I haif no fraucht to pay.* 6 

Quod fcho, ^ SiAIr lat l>c your havy cheir ; 

Do my counfall, and I fall fynd the way 
Witboultin horfs, brig, boit, or yet gallay, 

To bring you ower faiAy— be not affeird !— 

And not weitand the campis of your beird.* 7 

> Of sheer necessity vhe was bound to wail. 9 The love of God. 

• River. * Buck, dive. * Rough, raucous. * Money for the fare. 
^ Not welting the whiskers of your beard. 

The mouse dislikes the look of the frog, and has 
serious misgivings, but ultimately accepts the offer 
of the frog to ferry' her across. The paddok basely 
tries to drown (he mouse, but a glaid or kite 
intcr\'encs, clutches and cats them both. There is 
a long ^moralilas’ explaining the signiAcance of 
the fable. 

Stogie poems of Henryson were printed as early ms 1508. The 
first collected editioo was t#aing's <1865). rrote.^ior Gregory Smith 
edited the Poems for the S.T.S. (y vols. 190^14); another edition ii 
Wood's (1933). In Henrysoo's poems we have reulned the long f. 

William Dunbar was indisputably the most 
noteworthy of the Scottish disciples of Chaucer ; 
he is generally reputed the greatest and most 
gifted of the old Scottish poets. It is surmised 
that he w*a$ connected with the house of which 
the Earl of March was head, and he was born, 
probably in East Lothian, about 1460. Having 
graduated at St Andrews University in 1479, he 
became a Franciscan, and, as he himself records, 
in the habit of that order made good cheer in 
every Aourishing town in England betwixt Berwick 
and Calais, preaching as such from the pulpit at 
Canterbury and elsewhere, and, still a Greyfriar, 
crossing to Picardy. Under what circumstances 
he threw off the habit and was permitted to with* 
draw from his vows is not known. He appears to 
have been secretary to some of James IV.’s numer- 
ous embassies to foreign courts — one of them to 
Paris. In I $00 he obtained from thejcinga pen- 
sion of ^10, afterwards increased to ,^20, then 
to ^80. In 1501 he visited England; in attend- 
ance on the ambassadors sent to arrange the 
king^s marriage, seems to have dined with the 
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Mayor of London ; and as the ‘ Rhymer of Scot- 
land’ to have written his poem on London, and 
to have received a gift from Henr)' Vl\. In 
honour of the m^iiriagc he wrote his famous poem, 
Thr Thrissill and tht Rots. In 1504 he took 
priest’s orders, and the king made an offering at 
his first mass ; his life seems hardly to have 
been in accordance with his clerical vocation, 
and he now lived chiefly about court, writing 
occasional poems, and sustaining himself with 
the vain hope of Church preferment. In 
Chepman printed in small separate sheets seven 
of his poems, among the very earliest specimens 
of Scottish typography. Amongst the seven arc 
not merely the Goldyn Targ^ and the I/tnunty but 
the Flytingy the IVirt/tm and the ll’edoy and Kyptd 
Kyttok —siXXiOXi'g the least likely, one would think, 
to recommend him to pious patrons at a time when 
Elphinstone, most admirable of all the prelates of 
the old Scottish Church, was the foremost friend 
of learning in Scotland. He visited the north of 
Scotland in May 1511, in the train of Queen 
Margaret, and his name disappears altogether 
after Floddcn. If he fell there, the Orisone 
(1 517)1 usually ascribed to Dunbar> was the work 
of another poet. 

Essentially a courtier and a court poet, Dunbar, 
unlike Lyndsay, did not write for the people also ; 
he was not moved by sympathy for the people, was 
never a popular poet, and seems to have speedily 
passed out of general remembrance. He is named 
with appreciation by Douglas in his own time, and 
by Lyndsay in the next generation ; thcnccfoi^vard 
for nearly two hundred years he is hardly men- 
tioned. Allan Ramsay revived his memory by 
printing in more or less modernised form twenty- 
five of his poems in The Evergreen in 1724 ; and 
Langhome (died 1779) venturously affirmed that 
even in England — 

In nervous strains Dunbar's l>old music flows, 

And Time yet spares the Thistle and the Rose. 

Lord Hailes, Pinkerton, and Sibbald included 
Dunbar's poems in their collections (1770, 1786, 
and 1802) — the last upwards of forty of them. 
But it was not till Laing's edition (1824) that Dun- 
bar's works, as far as preserved in the MSS., were 
put before the world. Sir Walter Scott (in his 
Memoir of Bannatync for the Bannalync Club) 
somewhat too enthusiastically said : ‘ This darling 
of the Scottish muses has been justly raised to a 
level with Chaucer by every judge of poetry to 
whom his obsolete language has not rendered him 
unintelligible.' Like unduly partial and patriotic 
judgments have been perhaps too often repeated 
by Scottish critics. And it was reserved for a very 
famous transatlantic Chaucerian to adopt, appa- 
rently with right goodwill, the part of Advocatus 
Diaboli. Lowell (in his essay on ‘ Spenser') very 
pointedly declined to thank Laing for ‘disinter- 
ring' Dunbar; and, with an unusually unkind 
reference to Dunbar's most famous poem and 
10 patriotic Scotsmen's clannish prejudices, added, 


‘Whoso is national enough to like thistles may 
browse there to his heart's content' Save a 
few verses of The Merle and (he NighttngaUy 
Lowell found little in Dunbar's serious verses 
that was not tedious and pedantic. His humour 
he thought the dullest vulgarity; his satire ‘be- 
comes a mere oflTcnce in the nostrils.' But 
most critics have recognised Dunbar's real and 
original genius, and, though some have accounted 
Douglas his superior as a descriptive poet, or 
credited Hcnr>'son with more originality in serious 
verse, agree in describing him, with Professor 
Nichol, as ‘on the whole the most considerable 
poet of our island between Chaucer and Spenser.' 

Of extant poems attributed to Dunbar, upwards 
of ninety arc pretty certainly his, and a dozen or 
more arc almost certainly not by him. Several that 
arc his we could wsh were not. Some arc merely 
skits on persons unknown, more or less cleverly 
put; some of those described as ‘precatory' are 
short, rhymed begging letters, in several cases so 
happily turned as (like Buchanan's in Latin) 
thoroughly to dcser\’e the rank of ‘ poems.' 
Variety is one of Dunbar's strong points, and his 
poems have usually been printed in an absolutely 
chaotic order, the rhymes of the ribald priest and 
the lucubrations of the court-moralist immediately 
succeeding one another with startling incongruity. 
Various editors have suggested classifications. Pro- 
fessor Schipper alone has rearranged the poems 
in twelve groups, and (somewhat arbitrarily) 
assumed that the most indecorous were written 
in early life, and the most devout or religious in 
his last years, mainly after the king's death. We 
may hope that this was the sequence. But it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines between the 
groups ; and we do not know for certain the date 
of any one poem. 

The most famous poem on the whole, that with 
which Dunbar's name is most frequently associated, 
is The ThriMili And the Rots, which has been ex- 
travagantly praised as the happiest political alle- 
gory in the English tongue. Though obviously 
connected with the marriage of James IV. and 
Margaret Tudor, it was not one of the poems 
distinguished by being printed during the poet's 
life ; it has been preserved in only one MS., 
and could hardly have become public property 
till Allan Ramsay printed his version of it in 
1724. It is certainly very unlike a serious and 
regular allegorical cpilhalamium. The beginning, 
a playful adaptation of the noble opening of the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales^ loads up to 
a serious impeachment of the weather of May 
in Edinburgh, as ushered in by ‘ane orient blast' 
(a happy euphemism for the snell cast wind 1) 
and ruled over by iEolus (not, as in Chaucer, 
Zephyrus). The unpleasantness of a Scottish 
May the poet alleges in justification for his freely 
admitted unwillingness to fulfil his duty as laureate, 
and for the difficulties Aurora and May had in 
persuading him to get out of bed at all : 
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Quhcn Merch^ wcs with %'ariand windis past, vaf>mg 
And Appryll had with her sHucrschouris [pron. ApHr-r>il 
Tane leif at nature with %inc orient blast, 

And lusty May, that Muddir is of floiiris mother 

Had inaid the birdis to begin thair houris 
Amang the tender odouris reid and quhyt 
Quhois armony to heir it wes delyt. 

As the dreamer lies sleeping, Aurora, ‘with her 
cr>*stan ene/ looks in at morn and embraces him 
* with visage pale and grene/ bidding lovers awake, 
but in vain. Then May stood by his bed ‘ in 
brycht atleir of flouris forgit [forged} new/ and 
reproaches him sharply : 

•Sluginl,' scho said, *avvalk annone for schame, awake 
And in my honour sum thing ihow go wryi : 

Tlie lark hes done the mirry day proclame 
To raise up luvaris with confort and delyte, 
oit nocht incressis thi curage to indyt 
Quhois hairt sum t^e hes glaid and blisfull be le 
Sangis to mak undir the levis grene f ’ 

‘Quhairto/ quod I, ‘sail I vpryss at morrow? uprise 
For in this May few birdis heni I sing, 

Thai haif moir causs to weip and plane thair sorrow, 

Thy air it is not hoUum nor benyng ; benign 

Lord Kolus does in thy sessone ring, 

So busicous arc the blastis of his home vi«lem 

Amang thy bewis to walk I half forborne/ bough* 

For a poet of May this is certainly frank speech ! 
And surely laureate never more honestly admitted 
the irksomeness and superfluousness of his official 
duties. But May, though very forbearing, insists : 
With that this lady sobirly did smyll 
And said, * Vpryw and do thy o(>servance ; 

Thow did proinyt in Mayis lusty quhyle promise 

For to discryve the Roiss of most plesance. describe^ 

Co sc the birdis how lhay sing and dance 
llluminit our with orient skyU brycht 

Anamyllit richely with new asur lycht. Enamelled 

Quhen this wes said depairtit scho this quene, 

And enlcril in a lusty gairding gent ; ,weet 

And than, methocht, full hcsldJy besecnc b^lly a„ired 
In serk and mantiU eftir hir I went 
In to this garth most dulce and redole 
Of herb and flour aocl tendir plantis suelt 
And grene levis doing of dew down fleit. i 


animals to her presence, the swallow to as-,enibic 
the birds, and the yarrow (milfoil pl.mt to 
gather all flowers before her. First she crowns 
the Lion of the Scottish royal arms — ^ reid of his 
cullour ... on feild of gold he siudc full mychtcly’ 
— to be king of beasts, and commanded him to 
administer the laws fairly. Next she crowns the 
Eagle king of the birds (for the sake of logical 
symmcliy, apparently) : 

Th.nn call it scho all flouris thM grew on feild, 

Oiscemyng all thair rassloni> an<l cffciris ; ravKiorn and 
Vponc the auTull Thrissill scho Iwhcldc, 

And saw him kepit with a busche of spcirix ; 
Concedring him so able for the weiri?. ; Can^idcring— «ars 
A radius croun of rul>cis scho him gaif, tudiam— gas* 

And said, ‘ In feild go furth, and fend the laif ; defend ih* re^t 

And, sen thow art a king, thow \yc discrcit ; 

Herb without vertew thow hald nocht of sic pryce 
As herb of vertew and of o<lor sueit ; 

And lat no neitill vyle, and full of vyce, 

Hir fallow to the gudly flour dclyce ; Match herself— 
Nor latt no wyld weid, full ofchurlichencss, fleur-de-li* 
Compair hir till the lilleis nobiincss. 

Nor hald non vdir flour in sic denty other— eueem 

As the frcschc Ross, of cullour reid and quhyt.* . . . 

Finally Dame Nature, turning to the Rose, crowns 
her as of royal rank, illustrious of lineage above the 
Lily (of France), and as renowned for beauty also. 
The flowers, which had made no sign when the 
Thistle was crowned, burst forth in exuberant lauda- 
tion of the empress of herbs, and the birds also in 
solo and chorus accept the Rose as ihcir queen. 

Than all the birdis song with sic a schout 
'Fhal I annone awoilk quliair that 1 lay : 

turned about * to see this court, but all were went 
away;' and Meaning up,' half in affray, the heav'y- 
headed dreamer wrote down the story. 

In Chauccr^s Pariiattunf of Foules also it is the 
‘noble goddesse Nature' that superintends the 
mating of the birds and gives them good advice. 

And with the shouting whan the song was do 
The foules maden at hir flight nMoy 
I wook and other l>o1cc$ took me to— 


1 Causing dew down to drip. 

Hereupon May disappears from the poem, but the 
dream— from which the dreamer awakes Anally 
only in the last verse — goes on. As might be ex- 
pected from his drcam-Iikc attire, the bard still has 
serious misgivings about May weather in these 
regions till— 

Dame Nature gaif anc inhibitioun thair 
To fens Neptunus and Eolus the bawld Seree 

Nocht to perturb the watltr nor the air, 

And that no schourit scharp nor blast U cawld 
Effray should flouris nor fowlis on the fold $ 

Scho bad eik Juno, goddes of the sky, 

That scho the hcvin suld keip amene and dry. pkaunt 

Under these exceptional weather conditions, Dame 
Nature sends out the roe-deer to summon all the 
*3 


arc Chaucer's words. So that, as the T/trissili • 
began with an adaptation of a Chaucer opening, 
it ends with an obvious imitation of a Chaucer 
ending. 

The Thistle, recognised as already a king, does 
not seem to be crowned to so high a rank as the 
Lion and the Eagle ; there is no reference to any 
union between the Thistle and the Rose except 
what may be inferred from their being two of the 
four crowned heads of the piece ; the main func- 
tion of the Thistle seems to be to keep ‘churlish 
weeds ' away from the Lily or the Rose. The poem 
is not, as is assumed, a simple self-consistent allegory 
turning on the mating of the English rose with the 
Scottish thistle. It seems as if the poet, fearing 
lest such a union should, in spite of his skill, seem 
a mesalliance, had deliberately confused and compli- 
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catcd the plot by making the Scottish monarch also 
a lir (i— not to speak of the eagle simile. The 
thl>tlc seems to have been quite unknown as the 
emblem of Scotland or of its king till the negotia- 
tions for the marriage of James and Margaret (ad- 
\ancing in 1500), though we know that James IV. 
inherited from his dead father, amongst a vast 
nuniljcr of things, crosses, jewels in the forms of 
swans, fleur-dedis, cocks, pigeons, cockle-shells, 
4ind one purple covering embroidered with * thistles 
and a unicorn.* Why James selected or used this 
badge has not been explained. Pinkerton even 
thought it was this poem that gave the thistle 
its proud pre-eminence in Scotland ; and possibly 
the court-poet was making fun of the king, as 
he obviously was of conventional May-poets. This 
cpilhalamium was written in May, presumably of 
1502 or 1503; Margaret left home in June I 5 ® 3 » 
and arrived at Holyrood to be married in August 
1503. It is noticeable that in his other poems, 
where Margaret, ‘a rose red and white/ is explicitly 
welcomed as Scotland's queen, Dunbar avoids all 
mention of thistles ; nor does he elsewhere allude 
to the supposed national emblem, save once where 
he ruefully calls the king 

The Thrissill, 

Quhois pykis throw me so rcuthcles ran ; 

and plaintively wishes the rose Nvould soften his 
hard heart towards the poor poet. Lyndsay, chief 
of the Heralds’ College of Scotland in the next 
reign, who of all men should have been an autho- 
rity on (he subject, seems to have known nothing 
about thistles as conspicuous in Scottish heraldry 
or symbolism. 

nie Goicirn Torge is also rather a Jtu d^tsprii 
than a sustained allegory. It begins again with the 
praise of May, this time without any qualification ; 
skies, flowers, and birds arc all at their best The 
following is one of the most noteworthy verses : 

For mirth of May, wylh skippts ami wylh hoppis, 

The bird is sang vpon the tender croppis, »hooti 

With curiouse note, as Venus chapcil clerkis ; 

The rosis yong, new spreding of thair knoppis, budt 
War powderit brycht with hevinly bcriall droppb, beryt 

Throu bemes rede, himyng as ruby sperkis ; 

The skyes rang for schoulyng of (he larkis, 

The purpur hcvyn our scailit in silvir sloppis «, • 

Ourgilt the treis, branchls, Icfis and barkis. Overgilded 
t Seeled over (with cloudt). * Slopes. 

Drawn to a *rosy garth/ the dreamer sleeps on 
Flora’s mantle, and secs a noble ship land in the 
verdant meads a company of a hundred beauteous 
ladies, including Nature, Dame Venus, the Lady 
Flora, Juno, Diana, Fair Having, Fine Portraiture, 
Pleasance, Lusty Cheer, Will, Wantonness, and 
the rest, who arc named merely and not described. 
The poet, as an intruder, is to be done to death by 
a detachment of fair ladies armed with bows and 
arrows ; but is defended by Reason with a golden 
Targe or shield, until Presence throws a powder 
into Reason’s eyes that blinds him, when his pro- 


t< 5 g (5 is wounded nearly to death, made prisoner, 
and left in charge of Heaviness. The poem has 
been explained either as a fanciful account of a 
court masque after the event, or a poetical draft 
or plan for a possible court masque. It was noto- 
rious that the Princess Margaret was fond of 
archery ; the Somerset Herald who accompanied 
her to Scotland has recorded that she shot a buck 
with an arrow in Alnwick Park on her way north ; 
and from Pilscotlic we know that after the marriage 
there were such banquets, plays, and farces as had 
never before been heard of in Scotland. The 
poet’s suggestion that only Homer or Tullius (!) 
could have described the paradise where this 
adventure took place is apparently a serio-comic 
touch, like the mock-heroic apostrophe to reverend 
Chaucer, moral Gower, and Lydgate laureate at 
the end. 

The Gcfld^n obviously much in common 

with the Parliament of FouUs on the one hand, 
and the Romaunt of the Rose on the other, if 
indeed it be not based on them. The machinery — 
vision, garden. May, flowers, birds singing, Cupid, 
Venus, &c. — is common lo all three. The some- 
what incongruous grouping of personages, includ- 
ing Priapus and Bacchus with Pleasance and 
Patience, comes into the Tar fie no doubt from the 
Parliament f so docs Cupid and his two kinds of 
arrows (pointed and quarrel -headed) — in the Targe^ 
‘dredeful arrows, grundyn sharp and square;’ in 
the Parhamenty ‘some for to sice and some to 
wound and kerve/ The shooting at the intruding 
dreamer or poet, and the wounding of him by the 
golden arrow called Beauty, in the Romaunt of 
the Rosey Is in the Targe represented by an arrow 
shot by one of Beauty’s contingent of ladies ; in 
both Reason plays a conspicuous though different 
part. And the strong Castle, its defence and 
assault, in the Romaunt arc apparently partly re- 
produced in Dunbar’s Ladfs Prisoner^ Many 
things barely intelligible as they stand in the 
Targe become more significant when studied 
in the full light of the Parliament and the 
Romaunt, 

It is the more necessary to insist on this, as 
editors have ignored or unduly minimised Dunbar’s 
debt to Chaucer and the pscudo-Chauccrian poems, 
to Gower and Lydgate. Thus one editor recog- 
nises the direct influence of Chaucer in only two 
of Dunbaris poems-^the Wedo and the poem to 
the purse. Really it is unmistakable in the Thrissill 
and the Golden Targe; it is obvious in very many 
more — sometimes in the plan ; sometimes in a 
leading idea ; sometimes in stanzas, rhythms, 
rhymes, lines, and notable words. In Chaucer’s 
Complaynte to his Lady we have the old, old story 
of uic cruel but beloved mistress \ Dunbar’s To a 
Lady has the same inevitable argument, with some 
of the inevitable words, and many that were not 
inevitable— mercy ygrace^ rtwthty womanheidy 
&c Chaucer says : 

NVhere is now nl your wommanly pitee ? 
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And Dunbar repeats : 

Allace I quhiir is 30ur womanlle pciic? 

Dunbar begins the poem : 

My hartU tresure and swclc assured fo. 

But Chaucer had said ; 

My der^ herl and l>est beloved fo ; 

and Dunbar^s ‘ ladie bricht^ is Chaucer^s ‘lady 
bright* Dunbar begins another poem, O/ the 
War Id is Insiabiiiiiey thus : 

This waverand warldis wrel chi dn esse ; 

whereas Chaucer had begun his Foriutu with : 

This wrecc'hed worldes transmutacioufu 

So in Lyndsay we have in one verse of the 
Dretpu a complaint ‘of this fals warldis insubilitye/ 
and ‘of this warldis wracheit variatioun.’ Dunbar, 
On ih€ Ckafiges of Ly/t^ has the first verse : 

I seek alwwKe this warld unstable 
To find a sentence convcniable, 

But I can not in all my witt 
So trew a sentence find of it. 

As say it is clissavable. 

Wc can safely guess where he found this apt and 
noteworthy word when we see that Chaucer^s 
^balade’ on Lak of SUdfastfusse commenced : 

Som tyme this world was so stedfast and stable 
Thai mannes word was obligacioun, 

But now it is so fals and deceivable, &c. 

The second, third, and fourth of the four verses, 
on the other hand, are the development of a 
motive, not from Chaucer, but from the Prologue 
to Gower’s Confessio Aman/is. Dunbar has : 

Sislerday fair sprang the flowris, 

This day thai ar all slane with schouris ; 

, 

rto nixt to symmer wynlir bene, 

Nixi efter confort cairis kene ; 

Nixt efter midnycht myrthful morrow, 

Nixt efter joy ay cumis sorrow, 

Working out the same idea, Gower had written : 
Now be there lusty somcr floures, 

Now be there stormy winter shoures; 

Now l>e the dales, now the nightes, 

So stant there no thing al uprightes. 

Now it is light, now it is derke. • . , 

Dunbar evidently had a large measure of the 
skill Bums possessed of adaoting to his own pur- 
poses poetic material, wherever found, lying ready 
to his hand. 

At least equally unmistakable is the connection 
v^en we find Chaucer, in another of the Forhtne 
balades,’ amusing himself by making four out 
eight lines in each of the three stanzas rhyme 
to juffitaune€ — thus, governaunce, eountenaunee, 
filesaunce, &c. ; and dunbar making six such rhymes 
in each of three eight-line stanzas of another pattern 
—chanett countenance, tiitsimulanee, govimance, 
PIceanee, See. But Lydgate had already, in a 


satire On Hu Tinus, yoked to the chariot no less 
than twenty-four different words of tl»e same 
rhyme, including further aiteniiaunce. Frounce, 
demonstraunce, &c. Ihus Dunbar sometimes 
played at ion/s runt's with his deceased prede- 
cessors, the ‘ Makars’ he lamented. 

Lydgate’s Dance of Death, the translation of the 
old French Danse Machnhre, in which Death sum- 
mons successively pope, emperor, prince, canon, 
friar, minstrel, &c., may at least have suggested the 
idea for the first and best stanzas of tlic /.ament 
/of the J/ahar/s. And it is fair to remember, in con- 
nection with Dunbar’s Se7’/n Deidly Sins, in which 
the treatment is entirely his own, that Gower^s 
Confessio .Imantis is composed of talcs illustrating 
the same Seven Deadly Sins ; that the /’arson’s 
'/ale expounds and illustrates tlicm at tedious 
length : and that the Fomaunt of the Rose, with 
which the Scottish poet was so familiar, describes 
near the beginning a series of pictures of Hate, 
Fclonye, \’ilanye, Coveitisc, Avarice, Envye, Sorwe,’ 
Poverte, and other unamiable characters. Both 
the older poems are in just such rhyming octo- 
syllabics as are used, with the interruption of short 
lines once in three, in Dunbar’s little Inferno. 

More seriously allegorical and didactic than 
the Thrissill or the Targe is Thr Werlc nncl ibe 
N'iRbtincDiv; the allegory is a very simple one 
this time : 

In May as that Aurora did vj>spring, 

With crislall ene chasing the cluddis sable, 

I hard a meric with mirry nolis sing 
A sang of lufe, with voce rycht conforlablc, 

Agane the orient bemis amiable, Asains.-Leam, 

Vponc a blisful brcnchc of lawiyr grene ; laurel 

This wes hir sentens sucit and delectable, 

A lusty lyfe in luves scheruicc bene. 

Vndir this brench ran doiin a revir bricht, 

Of balmy liqueur, cristallyne of hew, 

Agane the hevinly aisiir skyis licht, aiure 

Quhair did, %'pone the toihair syd, perse w 
A nychtingall, with suggurit notis new, mgared 

Quhois angel] fedderis as the pacok schone ; 

This wes hir song, an<l of a sentens Irew, 

All luve is lost bot vponc God allone. 

With nolis glaid and glorious armony. 

This joyfull merle so salust scho the day, saluted 

Quhill rong the widdis of hir melody, Till-wood* 

Saying, - A walk, 3c luvaris. O, this May. Awake, yeloven 
Lo, fresche Mora hes fiurest every spray, nourished 
As natur hes hir taucht, the noble quene, 

The feild bene clothit in a new array ; 

A lusty lyfe in luvis scheruice bene.’ 

Nevir suelar noys wes hard with levand man, 

Na maid this mirry gcntill nychtiogailJ, 

Hir sound went with the rever os it ran, 

Oulthrow the fresche and fiureist lusty vailL 
‘ O merle/ quod scho, ‘ O fulc, slynl of thy tail, 

For in thy song gud sentens is lhair none, 

For boith is lynt the lyme and the Iravaill 
Of every Juve bot vponc God allone/ 
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The merle said, * Quhy put God so grit bcwte 
In ladeis» with sic womanly having, 

Bot gifc he wald that thay suld luvit ? 

To luve eik natur gaif thamc inclynnyng ; 

And he, of natur that wirker wes and king, 

Wald no thing frustir put, nor lal be sene. 

In to his creature of his awin making ; 

A lusty lyfc in luves scheruice bene.’ 

The nychlingall said, * Nochl to that behufe 
Put God sic bewty in a ladcis face. 

That scho suld haif the thank lhairfoir or lufe, 

Bot he, the wirker, that put in hir sic grace* 

Off bcuiy, hontie, richess, tyme or space, 

And every gudness that bene to cum or gone ; 

The thank redoundis to him in every place ; 

All luve is jo'll bot vpone God allone,* 

> • • • • 

The merle said, ‘ Lufe is causs of honour ay, 

Luve makis coward is manheid to purchase, 

Luve makis knychtis hardy at asscy, 

Luve makis \vrechis full of lergeness, 

Luve makis sueir folk is full of bissiness, 

Luve makis sluggirdis freschc and weiU besene, 

Luve changis vyce in vertewis nobilncss ; 

A lusty lyfe in luvis scheurtcc bene/ 

The nychiingaill said* ‘Trew is the contrary; 

Sic frustir luve* it blindis men so far, vain 

In-to thair myndis it makis thamc to vary ; 

In fals vane glory thai so drunkin ar, 

Thair wit is went, of wo thai ar nocht war* 

Quhill that all wirchip away be fro lhame gone* Till^honour 
Fame, guddls and strcnlh ; quhairfoir weill say 1 dar* 

All luve is lost bot vpone God allone/ 

Than said the merle, ^ Myn errour 1 confess ; 

This frustir luve all is bot vanile ; 

Blind ignorance me gaif sic hardiness, 

To argonc so ngane the varitc ; argue— verity 

Quhairfoir I counsall every man, that he 
With lufe nocht in the feindis net be tone, 

Bot luve the lufe that did for his lufe de ; 

All lufe is lost bot vpone God allone/ 

Then sang thay both with vocis lowd and cleir ; 

The merle sang, * Nfan* lufe God that hes the wrocht : * 
The nychtingall sang, ' Man, lufe the Lord most deir* 
That the and all this warld maid of nocht : ’ ihee 

The merle said, * Luve him that thy lufe hes socht 
Fra hevin to erd, and heir tuk fleschc and bone : ’ 

The nychtingall sang, ^And with his deid (he bochl; 4, 5 
All lufe is lost bot vpone him ollone/ 


The moralising poem most frequently referred to 
is the Lament for the MaKarK written by Dunbar 
in his most subdued tone when he was apparently 
very sick, each verse ending with the awj^wardly 
accented, rhyming Latin refrain, * Timor mortis 
conturbat me.* He bewails the shortness of life, 
the changeablcness of all mortal things 5 and gives 
a goodly list of deceased poets, all but three of 
them Scotsmen, and mostly now unknown or for- 
gotten. The real note of pathos is unmistakably 
here : 

Our plesancc heir is all vane glory, 

'Phis fals world is bot transitory, 

The flcschc IS brukle, the Fend U sle, brittle— 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

The stail of man dois change and vary* 

Now sound* now seik, now blylh, now $ary, 

Now dansand merry, now like to dec, 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

No stoit in erd heir slondis sickir ; 

As with the wynd wavis the wickir* willow 

So waveris this warld*s vnnite* 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

Onto the ded gois all Estatis* 

Princis, Prclolis* and Potestatis* 

Baith riche and pure of all degr«* pooc 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He takis the knychtis into feiid 
Anarmit under helm and scheild ; 

Wictottr he is at all melU, 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

That strong unmercifull tymnd 

Takis on the moderis breist sowkand sucking 

The bab full of benignity, 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 

He takis the campioun in the stour, 
llie capitane closit in the tour* 

The lady in bour full of bewt^* 

Timor moitb conturbat me. 

He spairis no lord for his pisccnce, puissance 

Na clerk for his intelligence ; 

His awfull strak may no man fle, stnlW* stroke 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

; Art, magicianis, astrologgts, 

I Rethoris* logicianis* theologgis* 
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Thane flaw thir birdis our the bewis schene, 

Singing of lufe amang the levU small, 

Quhois ythand picid 311 maid my thochtis grcnc, 6* 7 
^the sleping* walking, in rest and in travail ; 

Me to reconfort most it dois awaill 
Agane for lufe, quhen lufe I can fmd none, 

To think how song this merle and nychtingaill. 

All lufe IS lost bot vpone God altone. 

I Flourished* flo%reTy. * Valt • Worker— creator. < Deaib. 
S Bought S ^ger eonlest. ’ Long. 

Lowell, severest and unfairest of Dunbar's critics, 
confessed that the fourth of the stanzas quoted 
above had always seemed to him exquisite. 


are next named 5 then physicians and surgeons ; 
and last the poets, with the list so often referred 
to, followed by the poet's prayer for himself. 

It is by his humorous and satirical works, his 
realistic and graphic pictures of contemporary life 
and manners, that Dunbar establishes his claim to 
be ranked as the greatest of Scottish vernacular 
poets before and after Burns ; and for variety, 
vigour, and satiric point Bums has in this depart- 
ment neither predecessor nor successor who comes 
so near to being a rival. Dunbar's imagination 
and conception arc audacious, his humour is at 
times ghastly, his satire at times mere abuse* The 
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Daiir6 of ibo !^vln Deldl>' s^nnK is probably the 
most remarkable of his poems, and has usually 
been reckoned his masterpiece— a triumph of terse 
and realistic word-pain tin^j, equal to the work of 
Canoe’s pencil at its best, as has been said. The 
Da 9 tC€ describes a procession of the sins personified 
before the Devil in hell, and is vividly and power- 
fully conceived and expressed. The character- 
painting is graphic, the satire apt and slinging. 
The treatment of this serious subject is neither 
solemn nor solemnising, even the satire being 
highly comic in tone. Both before and after the 
Reformation (Burns is another striking example) 
audacities of this kind seem to have commended 
a witty poet to the esteem of his grave and de- 
corous Lowland countr^'mep. It has been hinted, 
but not proved, that Dunbar has here borrowed 
from some of the miracle- plays, or clerk- plays, as 
they were called in Scotland ; or from some actual 
representation he had seen : 

Off Februar the fyificne nychl. 

Full lang befoir the dayis lycht, 

1 lay in till a trance ; 

And then 1 saw l>aith bevin and hell : 

Me Ihocht, amangis the feyndis fell, 

Mahoun gart cry ane dance 
Off schrewis that wer oevir schrevin, 

Aganiss the feist of Fastemis evin, 

To mak thair ol»ervance ; 

He bad gallandis ga graiih a gyiss. 

And kasl vp gamountU in the skyiss, 

That last came out of France. 


Than cry<l Mahoun for a Hclcand pad:.anc ; g 

S>'ne ran a feynd to fechc Makfadxane, MAcfa^iycan 
Ffar northwarl in a nuke ; cemer 

Be he the corrcnoch had done schout, coronath, bment 
Hrschemcn so gadderit him al>o\vt, Ersch or 
In Hell grit rowme thay tuke. 

Thae tarmegantis, with lag and latter, 

KfuU lowd in Ersche l)cgo\Mh to clatter, 

And rowp lyk revin and nikc : 

The Devill sa devit wes with thair sell. 

That in the depest pot of hell 
He smorit thame with smvke. 

> OalUnu go arrange a masque. ^ Grinoed, made grimaces — 
groanv * Till. ♦ Shavea. ® Laughed. * Orimacev. r Covered 
chaimaiinour. ^ Highland pagcunl or |>crforinaiice. • Ntake 
hoarse ooLses like ra%cn and rook. 

His abhorrence of all things Highland, Irish, or 
Gaelic, thus effectively expressed, occurs again and 
again in Dunbar’s verses, and must have been by 
no means peculiar to himself. 

The Turnatnent between a thievish tailor and a 
cowardly soutar or cobbler takes place in the same 
region and in the same presence, is somewhat in 
the same vein, but is even less edifying and more 
ultra- Rabelaisian in treatment. In the Amnuls 
soutars and tailors arc promised a place in heaven 
next to God and above the saints for their skill 
in concealing (he defects of men ' misfashioncd ’ 
by the Creator. Fools who put away merrincss, 
embarrass themselves with marriage, and cat dry 
bread ‘while there is good wine to sell,’ Dunbar 
consigns, in another set of verses, to ‘the Devil of 


Sends 

S4ian 

worthless persons 
Agnmsi— the eve 
of L«nt 

I 

enpen 


ifig men. 


began 

9 

deafened 

smothered 


Began^nt one 


desolate hou$< 
whet 
creoscA^he^ 
long coot — none 
deceive 


* Lat se, quod he, ‘Now quha begynnis ; 

With that ihe fowll Sevin Deidly Syonis 
Bcgowih to kip at anis. 

And first of all in dance wes Pryd, 

With hair wyld bak and bond on syd, 

Lyk to mak vaistie wanis ; 

And round aliowl him, as a quhcill, 

Hang all In rumpilUs to the heill 
His kethat for the nanis : 

Mony prowd trumpour with him trippii 
ITirow skaldand fyre, ay as lhay skippit 
Thay gyrnd with hiddouss granis. 

lleiHe harloitis on hawiane wyiss v * k 

Come in with mony sindrie gyiss * ' 

, t Juche ncvlr ^^ahoun ; But y« Uu*h«j never Sa,. 
Quhill prcisHs come in wiih bair schevin nekkis, 

Than all the feyndis Jewche, and maid gekkis. 

Ulak Belly and Bawsy Bro\vn. ' 

Jiaii Vre come In with sturt and stryfe ; d'r.turhanc 
Hii hand wei ay vpoun his knyfe, 

He brandeist lyk a beir : .w.„er«l-be. 

Hostans, braggaris, and barganeris, 

Efiir him passit in to pairis, 

All bodin in feir of weir ; .rrayed in equipmentof « 

In iakkis, and sltyppU and bonettb of slcill, 

Thair leggis wer chen5eit to the heill, 

Ffrawart wes thair affeir : Fr^ward-bearin 

Sum vpoun vdir with brand is beft, *nwi 

Sum jaggit vthiris to the heft, subbo 

With knyvis that scherp cowd scheir. 


Hell.' 

The Tun A/nritf nmi the IVeffn was 

no doubt suggested by the IVi/e of Batiks TnU. 
But here the poet, through a gap in a hedge, pl.iys 
eavesdropper during a strictly confidential con- 
vci^s^tion between throe ladies who discuss the 
demerits of their husb«inds and their little schemes 
for getting their own ends serx^ed. Their language 
is such as perhaps the Wife of Bath might have 
permitted herself had she been speaking to inti- 
mates only. The verse^ is wholly alliterative, with 
a superfluity of alliterating words and no rhymes. 

hCynd Kyttok is a short poem in a stanza 
closely resembling the alliterating poems men- 
tioned at page 174. It tells how an alcwife, at 
once a drunkard and worse — her name bewrays 
her — got into heaven when the guardian of the 
celestial gate was looking another way, whereat 
God laughed His heart sore ! — 

God lukit and saw her lattin in and Icuch his hert sair. 

She was accordingly appointed to a post of trust 
and emolument as ‘Our Lady’s henwife,’ and lived 
decently till, finding the ale of heaven sour, she 
was tempted to an alehouse just outside, came 
back tipsy, and on her return was hit by St Peter 
with his club, badly hurt on the head, and carried 
out ; so that she is back again keeping the alehouse. 
It should be added that the writer represents this 
amiable lady as his grandmother, and begs for 
her hostelry the patronage of his friends. The 
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poem was doubtless a veiled attack on some 
person quite other than the alcwifc. 

rhe Dirtr/ is a comic parody of the solemn 
services of the Church, in which the ‘glorious 
Irinitc,’ the \'irgin Mar>', the patriarchs and 
apostles, arc blasphemously petitioned with scraps 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the Latin psalms, amens, 
responses, and other sacred liturgical forms to 
induce the king to leave the thin ale and bad 
cookcr>- of Stirling for the good Rhine wine and 
claret within sound of St Gileses bells, the playing, 
singing, and dancing of Edinburgh. It is highly 
probable that some of DunbaPs least admirable 
poems were, like some of Bums’s, never meant for 
publication, but only for the entertainment of a 
few boon-companions, royal and other. 

The following, from the conclusion of the Tua 
will show how Dunbar handled alliterative 

verse : 

Thus draif lhai our that dcir nichi with danccis full 
noble 

Quhill lhal Ihc day did vp daw and dew doukit the 
Hourii ; 

The morrow myld was and meik, the nmvHs did sing, 

And all rcmuffil the my si and the mcid smcllit ; removed 
Silucr scUouris doimc schukc as the schcnc cristall, 

And berdis schoutlt in schaw with their schill nolis. 

The goldin gliltcrand gleme so gladit their hertis 
They made a giprius glc amang the grene bewis ; 

The soft souch of the swyr and soune of the stremis gUu 
The sueit sawour of the sward and singing of foulis, 

Myght confort ony creature of the kyn of Adam. 

With th^ first line one cannot help comparing 
•The night dravc on wi’ sang and clatter* in ‘Tam 
Shantcr.’ ‘The petition of the Gray Horse, 
Auld Dunbar/ to the king at Christmas has some* 
thing— if only a Utile— in common with Bums’s 
‘Auld Farmcris Ncw-Ycar Morning Salutation to 
his Auld Marc’ (also gray}) and the earlier poem 
may have partly suggested the tone of the later 
one, though Dunbar’s is an (obvious) allegory. 
And Bums took over Dunbar’s phrase ‘ sturt and 
strife.’ 

The poem called in one of the MSS. the DnnWs 
Inquest might have given Coleridge a hint for the 
DetnVs Thoughts. It deals with oaths more strin* 
gently than might be expected from the author 
of the Dirge^ especially with such as run ‘Devil 

take me if * The Devil took the priest, the 

courtier, the merchant, at their word, and startled 
them with ‘ Rcnunce thy God and cum to me/ 

Ane goMsmyth said, ‘ The gold Is sa fyne 
That all the workmanship I lyne \ 

The Feind ressaif me gif I le ; ’ m«iv« 

‘Think on,’ quod the Devill, ‘that thow ait myne, 
Renunce thy Cod and cum to me.’ 

Ane tailjour said, ‘ In all the toun 
Be thair ane bettir wcilmaid goun, 

I gif me to the Feynd ail fre : ’ 

‘ Cmmercyt tail50ur/ said Mahoun, 

‘ Renunce thy God and cum to me.* 


Ane souttar said, ' In gud effek 
Nor 1 be bangit be the nek 

Gif bettir butis of ledder ma be ; ’ boon oC Waihcr 
‘Fy/ quod the Feynd, *ihow sairis of bick ; i 

Go cicngc the dene and cum to me.' cIohm 

1 Savourcst of blacking. 

The baxter, the flesher, the taverner, the mail- 
man, the brewster, the smith, the minstrel, the 
thief, the fishwives, and ‘the rest of the crafts’ all 
fall into the trap and arc successively welcomed 
by Mahoun (Mohammed was thus unhesitatingly 
identified with Satan). The dangers of saying 
‘ Devil take me/ brought home to heart and 
conscience in many a folk-talc, is also a central 
idea of Chaucer’s Friar^s Tale. 

Tiiliftgs from the Ssssioun bears rather severely 
on weak points in the character of Scottish metro- 
politan society in the reign when Holyrood Abbey 
was overshadowed by the royal palace now being 
built beside it : 

Ane mvrlandis man of vplandis mak 
At hamc thus to his nychtbour spak, 

* Quhat lydingis gos&ep, peax or weir ? ’ 

The tothcr rownil in his cir, 

‘ I tell 30W this vndir confcssiouc, 

Bot laitly Uchtit of my mcir, 

I come of Edinburch fra the Sessioun.’ 

* Quhat tythingis hard yt lhair, 1 pray 
The tothcr answerit, ‘ I sail say 50W, 

Keip thU all secreit, gentill brother ; 

Is na man thair that trestis ane vther : 

Ane commoun doar of transgressioun 
Of innocent folk is prevenis a father : 

Sic tydingis hard I at the Sessioun. 

Some with his fallow rowmis him to pi 
That wald for invy byt of his nciss \ 

His fa sum by the oxslar leidis ; 

Sum pattcris with his mowth on bcidia 
That hes his mynd all on oppressioun 
Sum bcckis full law and schtwis bair heidis, bowt-low 
Wald luke full heich war not the Sessioun. uigh^lofiy 


ii > 

peace or war 
whispered 

off my mare 
30W?^ lidingt 


doer 

3 


elss 




4> S 
nose 


foe^rmplt 


Sum castis summondis, and sum cxceptis ; 

Sum Mandis besvd and skaild law keppis ; 6 

Sum is continwR, sum wynnis, sum tynis $ lose 

Sum makis him mirry at the wynis; wine 

Sum is put owt of his possessioun ; 

Sum herreit, and on creddens dynis s plundered^credit 
Sic tydingis hard I at the Sessioun.’ 

1 Moorland. * CountjymaD build, t Taket prccedeoee of 
crowds. 4 Fellow. * WbUpera. < Gather epUt Uw. 


As he goes on to allege that 

Religious men of diverss placis 
Cumis thair to wow and see fair fads 

and makes similar but worse charges against 
Carmelites, Cordeliers, and young monks, it is 
obvious that he is not thinking so much of any 
particular law-court (the present Court of Session 
was not founded till 1532, long aAer Dunbar’s 
death), but of the crowd that (locked to Edinburgh 
‘in the season/ as it were, when the courts were 
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sitting. Obviously a law-court is the last place 
even an unholy friar would visit to woo and see 
fair faces. 

Another satire on Edinburgh begins : 

Quhy will ye, merchant is of renoun, 

Lat Edinbuigh your nobill (oun 
For laik of refonnatioiin 

The commonc proffcilt tyine and fame ? lose 
Think ye nochl schaine 
That onic uther regioun 
Sail with dishonour hurt your name ? 

And the satirist makes a scries of painful stric- 
tures on Edinburgh ways, on some of which 
travellers from ‘other regions' continued to insist 
— the dirt, disorder, and ill smells of the High 
Street ; the loud quarrcllings and lightings there ; 
the swarms of beggars and cripples not provided 
for ; the blocking of the windows of St Giles's by 
mean buildings ; the dearness of the Edinburgh 
shops and the extortionate charges of the Edin- 
burgh inns, which he more than hints are likely 
to frighten away both ‘ strangers and lieges/ 

Ho'iv Dunbar u/as desired to be a Friar by the 
Devil in the disguise of St Francis gives him 
a chance of saying stinging things against the 
hypocrisy of friars, drawn from his experience as a 
Franciscan. The Feigned Friar of Tung/and is 
an attack on an Italian alchemist, Damian, whom 
the king had made abbot of the Abbey of Tong- 
land in Kirkcudbrightshire, and who came to grief 
in attempting to anticipate our flying-machine men. 

Testament of Andro Kennedy is a skit on some- 
b^y made to behave in the hour of death as a 
highly impenitent drunkard. The ‘Testament’ is 
In alternate rhyming lines of Latin and Scots : 

Nunc condo testamentum meum 
I Iciff my saul for evirmair, 

Per omnipotentem Deuni 
Into my lordis wync cellair, 

Semper ad ibi remanendum 
Quhile domiMlay without dissever, 

Bonum vinum ad bitiendum 
WiUi sueit St Cuihbcrt that luffii me never. 

In tills poem Jusserand finds ‘ manifest influence' 
of Villon, whose works had just been printed (1489) 
when Dunbar was in Paris. 

It is not easy to say how far the Flyting be- 
tween Dunbar and Walter Kennedy (see page 200) 
implied mutual dislike, and how far it was a mere 
amcebean exchange of abuse, a scolding match in 
response to a challenge to this extraordinary exer- 
CISC, not peculiar to these two. Skelton's invectives 
against Gamesche arc very similar in scurrility 
of method and in choice of words and phrases. 
Dunbar has indeed a good deal in common with his 
English contemporary (see page 1 13). But whereas 
Skelton, though he sometimes wrote regular verse 
(his religious verse is some of it very like Dunbaris 
the same vein), permitted himself the most 
ragged of rhymes, Dunbar’s rudest verses show 
him an artistic master of clever rhymes and 


elaborate rhythms. He handle- with equal fai ility 
rhymcicss alliicraiive verse, heroic couplets, and a 
great variety of complicated rhyming staiuas, some 
English, some rather French, an<l some parilv his 
own invention. Even when reviling Kennedy in 
such abusive phrases as 

Multoun dryvar, girnall ryvar [wiiU worse n.*imes], foull 
fall the; 

Hcrrclyk, lunatyk, purspyk, carlingis pet, 

Kollin crok, diriia dok, cry cok or I ••hall ijucll the, 

he puts in some of the eightdinc stan^as no less 
than thirty- two rhymes, internal and external, 
several of them dissyllabic. 

He truly had, as Lyndsay complimentarily said, 
‘language at large ' ! His command of vocabulary 
is almost as remarkable as his variety of rhythm. 
Like his contemporaries, he is too fond at times of 
the ‘aureate’ style, which rejoiced in such words 
as matutinc, privclarc, mansuetude, pulcriiude ; his 
Address to London ^ * London thou art of lownes A 
per se’ (a non-such), is in contemporary Southern 
English ; but in his realistic work his vocabulary 
is the homeliest vernacular. 

Though much of his verse is comparatively plain 
sailing, much of it is to the uneducated Scotsman, 
accustomed to speak or read modem ‘ broad Scotch,’ 
perfectly unintelligible ; \cry few educated Scots- 
men can read him without constant reference to 
the glossary' ; some w ords arc found only in 
Dunbar ; the old vernacular of his raciest poems 
is a dead language — were it not so, ordinary 
decorum would hardly allow some of them to be 
printed nowadays ; and Chaucer, on the whole, is 
easier even for Scotsmen. 

Dunbar seems almost equally at home in a 
pedantic conventional style and in the shortest, 
sharpest realism. And it is obvious that for him 
the transition in thought is equally easy from a 
meditation on the joys of heaven to merriment 
of the roughest kind. It cannot be regarded as 
certain that the indecorous poems are all early, the 
pious ones all late ; more likely Dunbar illustrates 
and reflects the contrasts and contradictions so 
strangely coexisting in human nature, perhaps 
specially inherent in Scottish temperaments and 
conspicuous in Scottish history — grimness and 
gloom in the prospect of death and judgment 
chequered by devil-may-care jollity, orthodox re- 
ligion by audacious irreverence. 

It must be admitted that Dunbar’s piety has a 
somewhat professional flavour, and suggests rather 
the expectant Churchman ; his moralisings on the 
instability of earthly things betray rather the dis- 
appointed courtier and sated epicurean than the 
devout philosopher. The solemn confession, ‘ I 
cry thee mercy, and lasar to repent,’ is hardly like 
the outpouring of a contrite soul ; the penitent 
seems, like Topsy, anxious to confess all possible 
sins at once, and is careful to recite them logi- 
cally in the order of a theological manual. Even 
Dunbar’s satire, it will be noticed, is seldomer the 
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s^t'a ifulignatio moral censor wholly in earnest 
than the more than half-cynical amusement of a 
\cry tolerant man of the world, who sees through 
the pctiincbS and self-deception of kings, nobles, 
judges, priests, friars, fools, upstarts, high and low, 
mankind and womankind generally. He throws 
his satire about rather indiscriminately, and is ob- 
viously more anxious to amuse than to reform. 

Some of his religious poems were merely ingeni- 
ous or fantastical cxcrcitations in rhymes and 
rhythms on theological commonplaces. A Ballad 
of our Lady begins thus, and so continues : 

Haile Sterne ^upeme ! Ilaile in cleme 
In God is sicht to schync 1 

Lucerne in dome for to disceme, L^mp— d&rknoi 

Uc glory and grace dcvync 

liodiem mo<icm scmpilcrn 
Angclicall rcgync ! 

The difficulties of the rhyme in such eases he 
diminished by taking over such Latin words as, 
when modified, suited his purpose, and thus gild- 
ing the gold of the laureate ^ style. The most im- 
portant of the poems attributed to him without 
sufficient reason is that called the Freiris of 
'luick — the adventure of two White Friars detect- 
ing Friar John, superior of the Gray Friars, in 
an intrigue with a farmer’s wife. The plot 1$ a 
folk-tale of wide distribution, and is found in 
Grimm and in Hans Andersen’s ‘Great Claus 
and Little Claus.’ Here it is put in, an eminently 
Scottish setting ; and the narrative of the detection 
and punishment of the evil-doer is told with great 
spirit, much humour, and not a little coarseness. 
Allan Ramsay vulgarised the tale in his Monk and 
the Mil/iFs Wife. 

Dunbar shows constant reminiscences of Chaucer, 
and some of Lydgate and Gower, as we have seen ; 
but the examples given will show how utterly un- 
like Chaucer his natural bent and temper arc. He 
has not Chaucer’s genial views of life, Chaucer's 
broad humanity ; a certain grimness and terse- 
ness, again, is all his own. Chaucer’s humour was 
kindly, Dunbar's caustic and cynical. We nowhere 
find in Dunbar (he indefinable charm of Chaucer. 
A comparison with Skelton, on the other hand, 
redounds wholly to Dunbar’s glory. Of his con- 
temporaries, we feel that Dunbar was the most 
modern in spirit ; and though he was a court poet 
and not a people's poet, he may fairly be regarded 
as a precursor of Bums — though not of the whole 
Bums. It is the Bums of ‘The Jolly Beggars,' 
* Holy Willie,^ and *Tam o* Shanter,' and the Bums 
of the somewhat tame moral and religious verses 
— and even that is much ; but it is not the best- 
beloved Bums, the Bums of the songs. There 
arc in Dunbar poems about love in plenty, some- 
times of the noblest, sometimes of the ignobicst 
kind, but there are no singable love lyrics. And 
one rarely distinguishes the note of outspoken 
patriotism so frequent in Bums and other Scottish 
poets. There is much in Dunbar to repel all 
readers who do not make large allowances for a 


rude age, a ruder countr>', a dissolute court, and 
a Rabelaisian humour. Professor Courthope com- 
plains that Dunbar rarely (ouches the chords of 
human sympathy ; even Sir Walter Scott admitted 
that in pathos Dunbar could not compare with 
‘ the Bard of Woodstock.’ Trifler, moralist, ribald 
joker, and scolding and scalding satirist by turns, 
he was always a literary* craftsman, almost always 
a poet He gives us a startlingly graphic picture 
of his own moods, of his time and his surroundings. 
He had a very* marked individuality of his own, 
unusual versatility*, and a command of his materials 
in apt words, in metre, in rhyme, unparalleled 
amongst contemporaries. And in spite of Lowell, 
we may confidently say of Dunbar, and with 
more truth, what Lowell said of Skelton, as of a 
genuine poet : ‘ He had vivacity, fancy, humour, 
•and originality*. Gleams of the truest poetical 
sensibility alternate in him with an almost brutal 
coarseness. He was truly Rabelaisian before 
Rabelais. But there is a freedom and hilarity 
in much of his writing that gives it a singular 
attraction.’ 

See. beftidcs I.aing*ft edilion (a vol*. of the Scottiih 

Text Society (by Smxll, Meckey, Gregor, and MacNeill, 3 vole. 
i 6$4-93), Schipper( Vienna, Bail don (1907), and Mackcniie 

(*931) » itte Poems printed by Cbepman and Myllar in 150S, ed. for 
the &T.$. by Stevenson, i^tS; the Maitland MSS., ed. for the 
S.T.S. by Dr Craigie (3 eols. 1919*97)! the I.ife in Cemian by 
Sehipper (N'leona, 1884); O. Smeaton's study (1898); ilieses in 
French by Kiiifmann (Bonn, 1873) end C. Slcinberger (Dublin, 
1908); and Prof. Gregory Smilb's Period (i 9 aDX 

Walter Kennedy (born about 1460: died 
probably before 150S), Dunbar’s antagonist in 
the FlyU'ng, is called by him an ‘ Ersch brybour 
baird’ (Irish -speaking beggar poetaster), and 
is charged — extravagantly — with being unable to 
speak passable Inglis. Another charge — that his 
tongue had a ‘ Hcland strynd/ or Highland strain 
—is likely enough. For the Galloway Gaelic was 
in use in Garrick into the eighteenth century, as 
we now know, and was even heard in the pulpit 
in the seventeenth ; and the local tone of the 
Garrick country-folks still sufficiently distinguishes 
them from their neighbours of Kyle, once Welsh- 
speaking. Walter Kennedy was the son of Lord 
Kennedy, head of the great Garrick sept ; gradu- 
ated at Glasgow University 5 acted as examiner 
there ; and later was Bailic-Dcputc of his native 
district He charges Dunbar with Lollardy — 
a most unlikely story, if one may judge by his 
poems — and he was himself nothing if not ortho- 
dox on the Ghurch question. The poems by 
him that have been presen-ed are mostly moral, 
devout, and edifying, save his part in the 
which is as ribald as Dunbar's, but less masterly 
in its Billingsgate and complex rhythms. Laing 
in his edition of Dunbar printed Kennedy’s poems, 
the Praise of Aige^ Ane Agit Man's Invective 
against his own youthful dissipations, Ane Ballot 
in Praise of our Lady, and parts of a poem On 
the Passioun of Christ. Most of his work is prob- 
ably lost Sehipper edited his Poems (1902). 
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In the Praise of Aige Kenned) :£ more para* 
doxical than Henr)'son on the same iheme» and 
does not him that an elderly person who, like 
Kennedy, seems to have sown wild oats is apt not 
to be unbiassed on that head. In view of the 
temptations and weakness of youth, he protests 
that old age is decidedly to be preferred to youth : 

Grene yowth, to aige thow mon obey anti bow, 

Thy foly IcQIs Ocanl ane May ; folly Usu 

That than wes wilt, is naiurall foly now, 

As wariclly honour, riches, or frefehe array, 

Dcffy the diviU, clrcicl Cod and domlfday. 
for all fall be accufit, as thow knawJ^ ; 

Bliflii be God, my yowth -heid is away ; 

Honour with aige to every vertew drawls. 

O bitiir yowth \ that feimis fo delicious j 
O haly aige 1 that funityines femit foure, 

O rcftlcfs yowth \ hie, hait, and vicious ; hoc 

O honeA aige \ fulfillit with honoure ; 

O fra wart yowth ! fruitlcfs and fedand flour, frowanj 
Contrair to confciencc, baiih to God and lawis, 

Of all vane gloir the lamp and the inirroure : glory 

Honour with aige till every vertew drawis. 


This warld is fell for to diflaive us evin, 

Tryde is the nell, and cuvalcce is the Iranei bail 
For na reward, except the joy of hevin, 

Wald I be yung in to this warld agane. 

The fehip of faith, tempcAous wind and ranc 
Dryvis in the fee of Lollcrdy that blawis ; 

My yowih is ganc, and I am glald and fane, f^in 
Honour with aige to cver>' vertew drawls. 

Laing is quite unduly harsh in his judgment 
of the Invective as ‘beneath criticism;' it was 
pnntcd by Ramsay in The Evergreen. The liailat 
in Praise o/ our Lndy has some happy thoughts 
though each stanza rather artificially winds up with 
a detached fragment of the ‘Ave Mary' or other 
Latin formula. The fourth verse runs thus : 

War all tliir ynke, and quylc and dcid couth wryle, 

I he hevync flellat, montanis, pUnelis, and fellis 
War fair pcrchiamcnt, and all as ViT;illis dytei poem. 
And picfand pennis for to rejxjrt pcifytc 

S»^dingis. and grans. g,ov« 
Couth nochl djfcryvc lliy honouris Infinit 1 
Speciofa facta cs, et fuavis. 

Some phrases arc memorable. ‘ Blist be thy wame 
• . .that made us sib to Christ' is sound Catholic 
theology, and m homely terseness of speech is 
worthy of a Covenanting preacher; by taking on 
human nature in the Virgin’s womb Christ became 
ak-n or sib (a word used both by Chaucer and 
J lers Plowman) to all mankind. In Pious Counsale 
to a discarded sweetheart, ‘ Leiff JuifT, my luiff, no 
nger I jt Jyk^ (‘Leave off loving, my love, I no 
onger like it *), is surely rather a one*sided argu- 
ment, even when fortified by the hint, ‘And knaw 
>n hell there is eternall pane.' 

In the Pastioun of Christ he tells us : 

Throu helpe of Him quhilk deit on the lr6, 
n Inglit loung 1 think to mak remembrance 
How God maid man ; how man fell throu myfcbance ; 


how through Cliriit's death man has come into a 
state of grace, and may finally hope for glory- a 
complete Roman Catholic Fourfold Stale in vcr,e. 
as Scriptural as Bo:»ton\. Man after tlic Fall is 
•put to the horn, e\ilit fra Goddis face’— again a 
sentence Boston might have used ; ‘ put to the 
horn ’ being a Scots law phrase for ‘ outlawed.’ In 
comparison with this solemn subject ail books and 
I studies are worthless, if men could only see it : 

hot now, allacc ! men ar niair lludyu. 

To rci<l the Seigc of ihc loun of Tyro. 

The life of Turfalem, or Ilcclor, or I roylus, 

I he vaniie of Alexniulcris empire ; 

Hot quhen llic warhl fall all him in a fire, bum 

Than vane Aor^is fall inak na rcnicid, 

Hot all tliaif liclj>c inon cum ihroii CriAis dcid. 

The tidings of salvation and the tidings of damna- 
tion were neither of them first preached in Ayrshire 
by Burns’s tonteniporary ministers. ‘ Tursaiem ’ is 
a monstrosity. Oddly enough Douce, followed by- 
David Laing, says ‘unquestionably’ we should read 
‘the Siege of Jerusalem,’ though they do not tell us 
how to scan the line in that case. Is not ‘Tursa- 
1cm ' rather a copyist’s blunder for ‘ Tristrem ’ ? 

In the lolbulh then Pilot eiiterit in, 

Callit on CriA and fperii. Gif he wes King? 

introduces the colloquy from the Gospels para- 
phrased. 

In the account of Christ’s sufferings Kennedy 
keeps pretty close to the Gospel story, but goes 
beyond it to tell how the persecutors ‘ twyn his 
banis’ and ‘depart the tender lithis (joints) of his 
back.’ Death, personified, not merely expresses 
profound regret, but is made to explain to the 
dying Saviour (1) the Father's scheme of Redemp- 
tion and the necessity for his own sacrifice ; 

Quhen Dcid cntcrit within the breiA of blis, 

His aobill hert he graipit in his hand, firoped, cluichMl 
Sayand, O King, thocht yc have done no myfs, , 

For your pepill yc mon liow till our wand ; mu»t— rod 
For your Fader hes gari us underAand, 

That be your deid Man is rcAorit to grace ; 

Hot yow, faiklcs, I drerl to fla, allacc ! 

^ 'Hio Ugh— nothing amiis. 

The p^ct himself ‘fliies ' \vith Death in terms very 
different from those of that other Flyting^ and thus 
states some of the signal results of Christ’s death 
by the ‘ subtill working of the Haly Gaist : ’ 

lie garris the occourar leif hisgud in haiA, usurer 

And him follow in grel powertd ; poverty 

Ane bird, a king» a propheit makis he. 

Off ane perfewar he makis a protcclour ; 

And of a cowatti quhilk denyit his name 
Thris for ane word or runyn wes ane hour, ere run 

He garris contempne all crdly pane ; and thane (hen 
Aganis knychlis and princis him nllanc 
Stand conOanily, and CriAis faith defend ; 

Leif as ane poAill, fyne os a martcr end. apotile^aficrwds 

^ Another Ayrshire poet of Kenned )'^s name, pos- 
sibly of his kin, was named by Knox with such 
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unusual icndcmcHS that one regrets all trace of his 
precocious and early extinguished genius has been 
lost. riiomas Kennedy, a young man of Ayr, 

* not passing xviii yearcs of aige/ was, Knox icUs 
us, ‘ of excellent injync in Scottish poesy,’ but, con- 
vie ted of Lollardy before the Archbishop, was burnt 
ai the stake in (Glasgow in 1539. 

Gavin Doil$i:lus, Bishop of Dunkeld and poet, 
was born at Tantallon Castle about I474> third son 
of Archibald, Earl of Angus, famous as ‘ Bell the 
Cat; and was educated for the Church at St Andrews, 
and perhaps at Paris. He had a living at Preston- 
kirk, near Dunbar, and in 1501 was appointed Pro- 
vost of St Giles’s in Edinburgh. After Floddcn 
he was nominated abbot of Arbroath, and was 
promised the archbishopric of St Andre\vs. But 
hostile influences triumphed, and he was not 
allowed to enter in 1515 even into possession 
<if the sec of Dunkeld without unpleasantness. 
Albany, returning to Scotland and to power, im- 
prisoned the Bishop for nearly a year ; and when 
the Douglas parly was wholly overthrown at 
Cleanse -the -Causeway in 1520, Gavin fled to 
England, to the court of Henry VIII. He was 
proscribed as a traitor, and the revenues of his 
bishopric of Dunkeld sequestrated ; but he did 
not live long to regret his loss : he was stricken 
with the plague, and died in London in i$22. 
He was a man of great gifts, sound learning, 
and amiable character ; but family connections 
and the currents of the time led him to be- 
come a political intriguer — not over-scrupulous, 
it would seem. Douglas wrote two original 
poetical works, both apparently in his youth. T/te 
PalUe of Honour (1 501) is an apologue showing the 
triumph of virtue over difficulty, with special refer- 
ence to a good king, and addressed to James IV. 
The poet sees in a vision a large company travel- 
ling towards the Palace of Honour, joins them, 
and tells the story of the pilgrimage, not with- 
out reminiscences of Chaucer and Pitrs Plow- 
ftntn. The singular company includes heathen 
goddesses, Scriptural and classical personages, vir- 
tues and vices, poets and patriots. King Hurl is 
also an allegorical view of human life. The human 
heart is personified as a king in his castle, ift^ith the 
five senses around him ; he is attacked by Dame 
Plcasaunce, who has conquered many a king, from 
Solomon downwards, but at length Age and Ex- 
perience come to the rescue, and King Hart is set 
free. There is also a small moral poem on Con- 
uirftor. But Douglas’s best-known work is his 
complete translation of the (*5*3) 

Scottish language, being the first version of a 
great Latin poet in any form of English. (Caxton 
printed a translation of Cicero De Senecinte in 
1481. Phaeris incomplete translation of Virgil 
was made in 1555-58.) The translation is in the 
heroic couplet, of ten syllables to the line. As a 
translation it is by no means accurate, but the 
translator shows a true and poetic appreciation of 
Virgil’s beauties, and makes no unworthy effort 


10 reproduce them for his unlettered counlr)'men, 
in verse none too smooth or flowing. There is 
poetry in the translation, but much is only prosy 
rhyme. The introductions to the seventh and 
twelfth books— describing winter and May — have 
been praised even by Lowell, most grudging critic 
of the old Scottish poets ; and here, loo, he ukes 
exception to the ‘ ilem kind of description.* In the 
famous passage of the descent of /Eneas to the 
infernal regions, we read in Douglas : 

It IS lychl facill anil eith gait, I the tell, ea>y paih 
For to discend and pas on doun to hell, 

The blak jeltis of Pluto and that dirk way 
Standis evir op)Tic and patent nycht and day ; 

But tharfra to return ag.ine on hychl, 

And heir abufe rccovir this aids lychl, 

That U difficill werk— lhar laubour lyes. 

In regard to his temper and his relation to the 
Renaissance, M r Courthope surely exaggerates 
when he says that ‘no poet, not even Dante him- 
self, ever drank more deeply of the spirit of \ irgil 
than Gavin Douglas;’ compared with Dunbar he 
is mediaeval in spirit. Though later in point of 
time than Henryson and Dunbar, Douglas is much 
less easily read. He was, like Spenser, fond of 
archaisms, and he resolved, he said, to write 
wholly in the vernacular of Scotland, which he 
was the first notable writer to call Scoitis (see 
page 165). His language is, however, far from 
being pure Lowland Scots, and this he himself 
admits; as Professor Skeat says, his style is ‘much 
affected by Anglicisms,’ and he seems to have 
manufactured new words from Latin at will. This 
is what he himself says : 

And 3ii, forsuith, 1 set my besy pane 
As that I suld, to mak it braid and plane, 

Kepand na sudrouo bot our awin langage, t 

And speikis as I lemit quhen I was page. 

Nor 3it sa dene all sudroun I refuse, 

Bot sum word I pronunce os nychtbour doise ; a 

Lyk as in Laljmc bene Grew temies sum, Creek 

So me behuvit quhilum, or than be dum. 

Sum bastard Lal)'nc, Frcnsch, or Inglis oiss, 

Quhar scant war Scottis I had na wther choiss. choice 

1 Soiiihron, Engluh of the touth. 9 As our neighbour! {of 
England) do. 

Douglas disapproved strongly of Cnxion’s trans- 
lation of Virgil— really of a French romance on the 
subject— as an insult to the great poet’s name s 

Adherond to my proteslatioun, 

Thocht Williamc Caxloun, of IngUs natioun. 

In press hes prent anc bulk of Inglis gros, proM 

Clcpand it Virgitl in Eneados, 

Quhtlk that he sais of Frensch he did tnmslait, 

It hes na thing ado therwith, God wait, 

Nor na mair like than the devUl and Sanct Austyne ; 
Haue he na thank therfor, bot lost his pyne, pain 
So schamfully that sloiye did pervert ; 

I red his werk with harmes at my hert, wtrowa 

That sic ane buik, but sentence or cng>*ne, a«oM or .biliiy 
Suid be intitiliit efter the poet divyne ; 
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His omait goldin versis mair than gilt, 

1 spittit for despyl to see ^ua spill so spoiUd 

With sic a w)*cht, quhiJk trculie be in>'ne enteni. 

Knew neuer ihrc wowrdis of all that Virgill nient. 

The following verses — with their double or triple 
interna] rhymes— are part of an apostroplic in 
praise of Honour at the end of the Ar/4v of 
Hofiour : 

0 hie Honour, swcil hen in lie fiour degest S gucious 

Gem vcncous^ inaist precious^ gu(llic>l, 

For hie renoun thou art guerdon conding, condign 

Of worschip kend the glorious encl and rest, 

But quhomc in richt na wortliie wichi may lest, la^t, endure 
Thy greii puissance may maist auance all thing, 

And pouerall to meikall auaii sone bring. poverty 

1 the require sen thow but pcir art l>est, without peer 

That eft ir this in thy hie blis wc ring. leign 

Of grace thy face in eucrie place sa schynis, 

That sweit all spreit baith hcjtl and frit inclynis 
Thy gloir afoir for till imploir remeid. before ihy glory 
He docht richt nocht that out of thocht lhct)iii5 ; lo^ 
Thy name but blame and royal fame diuine is ; die 

Thou port at schorl of our comfort and rcid, at land 
To bring all thing till glaiding after deid ; 

All wicht but sicht of thy greit micht ay crynis ; shrinks 
O schene I mcnc, rune may sustene thy feid. 1 

1 O fair (one whom) I mean, none can endure thy ilhwilL 
four limes, means ' wiihoui.' 

Much of the translation is very pedestrian— 
hardly more poetic than the doggerel of the 
chroniclers. The bishop cannot be accounted 
happy in his rendering of the beginning of the 
first book of the : 

The batellis and the man I will descrivCf 
Fra Ttoy% boundis first that fugitive, 

By fait to Italc coyme and coisl Lavy-ne ; , , 

Our land and see cachit with meklc pyne, 3' ^ 

By force of goddis abuif, fro eucry sieid, place 

Of Cfuell Juno throw aid ramembrit feid. feud, quarrel 
Greit pane in batell suficrit he also, 

Or he his goddb brocht in Latio, 

And bell the cictc, fra quhame, of noble fame, 5 

The Latync peple tokin hes lhair name, 

And elk the faderis, princis of Alba 

Come, and the vallcris of greit Rome alswa, 6 

* Come. * CoaM of Larinb. 9 Ow. * Chwed, driven. « Built 
the diy. * Wallers, fortilienb 

The most poetic parts of Douglas’s work arc 
the Prologues to the several books of the yEmiW, 
which are free creations, absolutely without any 
parallel in the original, and breathe the air of 
sixteenth -century Scotland, not of ancient Italy 
at all. This, for example, is a Scottish winter, 
though added as Prologue to the seventh book of 
the jEneid : 

Quhen brym blastis of the nonh)nc art , , 

Ourquhelmit had Neptunus in his cart, O.CTwh«lm«t-ca, 
And all to schaik the levit of the treis, 

The rageand storm ourwaJterand wally seis ; 

Reveris ran reid on spait with watteir broune. 

And bumis hurlit ail thair bankU downe. 

And landbrist rumland rudely wyth tic beir. 

So loud ne rummiat wyld Uoun or beir. 


3 

4 

5 

brnokv 

6 


Mudis monstreis, sic .is meirsvv)Tic or ^ 

For ihe tempest l.iw in the dclp tIov.nllyiN, 

> Fivtcc. * Wr/ (laicf :>cojch dir«ctioa, qujner. ‘All 

to break hii skuW in Judi-cs ix. $3. « Ovcr ««]lerit.,; wavy j«a>. 

^ Red in * L*ndalip> rumbling loud with vuch noi>c " Av 

never belluwcd lion or Uar. ^ Monuers of the «ucK av por- 

P'KM and whaler. • B) reason of the »(orm sink low in the deep. 

The two following pai>sages, both from the IVo- 
loguc to the twelfth book, rcprcsciil a S coltish 
May*day in somewhat rosy colours : 

As frcsch Aurora, to mycliiy l yihonc sixtu^i. 

Ischil of hir safron bed and evir heus Iwned from-lvory 
In crammysin eled and granil %ioIal, vramoisic -grain- 
With sanguync ca|>e, the selvage purpural, 

Onschol the w indois of hyr large hall, I nvhut, ^.peocJ 
Spred all wyth rosys and full of balm ryall, royal 

And eik the hevinly {xirlis cr) siailync eke, als^ 

Vpwarpis braid, the warhl to illunun. Thro W4 up, op<n» wide 
• • • • . 

Wenchis and damysellis, 

In gresy gravis wantlrand by spring wcllis, i 

Of blomyi branchi» an<l fiowris quhite and rede » 

PJelland lhar lusty chaiplcltis for ihar imie ; 

Sum sing sangis, dansis ledys, and rovndis, j 

\Nyth vocis schill, quhill all the daill resovndis ; 4, 5 

Quharso thai walk into thar caraling, Whereso, wherever 
For amorus lays doiih all the rochis ryng. 

Ane sang, 734 c schip satis oar the sals favu^ 

hr-$tkS shir mtrehandis and my Itmman hams : »weei» 
Sum other singis / ht hlysh and lychs^ 

J/yn^ hars is ItnS apQu sa g\tdy rt^rhS. »o goodly a yotiih 
And thochtfull lufiaris ro\vm>‘s to and fro, roam 

To Icis thar pane, and plene thar joly wo ; 6. 7 

Eltyr thar gys now syngand, now in sorow, guite, manner 
With hartis pensyve, the lang symmeris morow z 
Sum ballet t is lyst end)ie of his lady, 

Sum Icvis in hoip, and sum aluterly hope— utterly 

Disparyt is, and sa quyte owl of grace, 

His purgatory he fyndis in cuery place. 

1 Grassy bnee or groves, t Bloom -covered, blokaomed. * Lead 
daneet and round -dances. * Voices clear. ® Till. < Get rid of. 

^ Lanieni their pleating sorrow. 

The second is a welcome to the summer sun : 

Wcicum the lord of lycht, and lamp of day, 

Wclcum fostyr of tendir herbys grenc, 

Welcum quyknar of florist flowris schene, , 

Welcum support of euery* rule and vane, vein, fibre 

Welcum confort of alkynd fruyt and grane, 

Wclcum the bynlis beyld a|>on the breyr, bield, shelter, nest 
Wclcum maister and rcwlar of the 3eyr, 

Welcum weilfar of husbandis at the plewis, 

Welcum rapamr of woddis, Ircis, and bewis, boughs 

Welcum depayntar of the blomyt medis, decorator of the 
Welcum the lyfe of cuery thing that spredis, meads 

Wclcum stourour of atk>‘nd bestiall, euardian of all 

Wclcum be thi brychl bemys, glading all, i»dsofcaulc 
Welcum celestiall m>Trour and aspy, espi«^ sentinel 

Attechyng all that hantis sluggordy 1 Arresting, arousing 
^ Quickener of flourishing flowers bright. 

The PaSict p/ Hshput seems to have lieen first printed in 1553, 
the same year is the dSptsii, Ruddiman*s edition of the dCntid is 
Double as haviDf had a glossary of Scou worxU which served as a. 
basis for Jamieson's Dictionary. The next edition was that of the 
Bannatyne Club (1839). The first collected edhloti was Small's 
(4 vols, See also the MaitUnd MSS. (S.T.S. 
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Sir David Lyndsay« Lyon King of Arms 
and satirist, was born in or before i486, either 
at The Mount, in the parish of Moniinail in Fife, 
or at his fathers other house of Garmylton (now 
Garleton), near Haddington. He was educated 
probably at Cupar or Haddington, then at the 
University of St Andrews, was early employed at 
the court of James IV., and in 1512 was appointed 
usher to the new-born prince. About the same 
lime he look part in a play performed before 
the king and queen at Holyrood. He was in 
attendance on the king at the church of St 
Michael, Linlithgow, when an apparition warned 
the monarch against passing to England on his 
fatal project of invasion — an incident graphically 
delineated in Scott’s Marmion. Lyndsay became 
practically the companion and senior playfellow 
of the young James V. : 

As ane chapman beris his pak, 

1 bure thy Grace upon my bak ; 

And suinlymes slrydlingis on my nek, 

Dansand with mony bend and bek. 

I'hc first syllabis that thow did mule 

W.is Pa, Da LyN. Ptay, DavUI I.ynd^y. 

He may have been appointed Lyon King of Arms 
(chief of the Scottish Heralds’ College) in 1538, and 
he appears to have been knighted by 1542. He was 
employed on missions to the court of the Emperor 
Charles \\ at Brussels, as well as to Denmark, 
France, and England, and on various royal 
messages and embassies, besides possibly repre* 
senting Cupar in Parliament in 1540-46. From 
the beginning he sympathised with the people 
rather than with the nobles, and with the Re* 
forming party as against the Churchmen. In his 
later d<iys he retired to The Mount, where he 
died in 1555. The antique phrasing, prolixity, and 
frequent coarseness of Lyndsay’s writings have 
thrown them into the shade ; but they abound in 
racy pictures of the times, in humorous and 
burlesque description, and in keen and cutting 
satire, and not seldom show poetical fancy, warm 
sympathies, and kindly feeling. He wrote for the 
king and court, but obviously meant to appeal 
to a wider audience — the nation at large. He 
attained at once to very great popularity, and for 
two centuries was what, down to Bums, nobody 
else had been in the same degree^the poet of 
the Scottish people. His breadth and license in 
description and satire doubtless did much to 
cherish a delighted tolerance for ^frankness’ and 
^ realism^ of a kind hardly consistent \wiih the 
puritan temper — characteristic rather of Scottish 
theology and religion than of Scottish life and 
character* Lyndsay w<as apparently thoroughly in 
earnest with his satire ; he was the Langland of 
Scotland, with a large element of coarser humour 
superadded. He lashed the vices of the clergy 
with boldness, and from his public position and 
the openness of his satire and invective, he must 
tnaterially have advanced the Reforming temper, 
if not the Reformed doctrines. He was one of the 


influential Reformers who in 1547 urged Knox 
to become a preacher ; yet he did not join the 
Reformed congregation, and, dying before the 
triumph of that cause, remained nominally at least 
a Catholic to the end. He escaped the vengeance 
of the Church throughout ; and James overlooked 
the shafts of Lyndsay directed against his own 
‘pleasant vices’ and defects. With the bulk of 
his countr>'mcn Davie Lyndsay was singularly 
popular. His sarcastic lines and shrewd sayings 
passed into proverbs, and are not yet wholly 
forgotten. 

Lyndsay’s first poem, The Dreme^ was written 
about the year 1528, when he was accordingly a 
man of thirty-seven. The prologue to the Dremt 
is the most poetical of his pieces ; while the 
dream itself is a rather methodical and tedious 
sur>'cy of hell, where clerics from popes down to 
humblest friars, heretics, kings, and nobles ‘fry 
furiously’ in the fire; of purgatory; of heaven, 
where — 

Of that tr)'umphand court celestial I 

St Peter was lufetenand general > 

of the earth, especially of Scotland, where, spite 
of the bounty of nature, ruinously bad govern- 
ment had induced dire poverty, ‘John the Com* 
moun Weill’ being driven to quit the country. 
This was followed by The Comptaynt to the AV/i^ 
(1529), on the king’s escape from the tutelage of the 
Douglas faction ; and The Testament and Com^ 
playni of our Soverane Lordis Papyngo [Parrot] in 
1530. All three works consist largely of criticisms 
of the state of the kingdom during two of its 
dismal minority governments. The Papyngo has 
a specially hard word for the monks and friars 
— ravens and kites — who, with the most plausible 
pretexts, are eager to be in at the death for the 
sake of the death-dues. The other principal works 
of Lyndsay, besides his heraldic Register of 
Scottish ArmSy arc An Anru/er to the /Cingis 
Fly ting (1536), The Deptorntion of the Death 
of Queen Magdalene (1537); Ane Supplication 
directit to the Kingis Grace^ in eontemptioun of 
Syde Taillis (1538), a vehement denunciation of 
the fashionable long skirts of the ladies ; Kitties 
Confessioun (1541), a satire on auricular con* 
fession ; The Tragedie of the Cardinal/ (154^)1 
on the death of Beaton ; The Historie and 
Testament of Squyer WUHam Meldrum (about 
1550); Ane Dialog betuix Experience and ane 
Courteoury of the miserabyll estait of the World 
{*S 53 )i otherwise called the Monareht; and his 
most notable work, Ane Pleasant Satyre of the 
Thrii Estaitis. This last work is a rude dramatic 
composition, a satire upon the three estates of 
the realm — clergy, nobles, and merchants — full of 
humour and grossness, and curiously illustrative 
of the taste of the times. Spite of its pungency, 
its attacks on bishops and Church abuses, and 
its frequent indecencies, the satiric drama of the 
Thrie Estaitis acted in presence of the court at 
Linlithgow, Cupar, and Edinburgh, the stage being 
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in the open air. The performance at Linlithgow 
took place at the Feast of Epiphany, January' 6, 
1539-40, in the presence of the king, queen, the 
ladies of the court, the bishops, and a great 
concourse of people of all ranks. When Lyndsay 
called his play a 'Satyre,* he meant the word to in* 
elude something of the ancient sense of ‘medley;^ 
it has for us a curious interest as the only speci- 
men of the old vernacular Scottish play — for 
Buchanan’s Latin plays, so important in their in* 
fluence on vernacular play-writing in Gennany, 
belong to another calegor)'. We have a bit of 
an interlude from Dunbar, and wc have innumer- 
able allusions in books (Knox, James Melville, 
Caldervi’ood), biographies, and kirk - session re- 
cords to show that from early in the sixteenth 
centur)' at least, or about the seventeenth century, 
plays in some connections — as at the grammar 
schools — were either directly sanctioned or en- 
couraged by the authorities ; and when the pres- 
byteries intcr>’cncd, they did so on account of 
the ‘much bawdry and banning’ which seem a 
separable accident of the plays. Lyndsa/s is a 
cross between the old morality, the interlude as 
managed in England by Hey>vood and Bale, the 
modem play, and explicit and systematic satire. 
Sensualitic, Wantonness, Flatleric, Falset [False- 
hood], Dissait [Deceit], are characters who have 
loo much authority with Spirilualitie, Temporalitie, 
and Mcrchand (the three estates) ; John the Com- 
moun Weill has many and bitter complaints to 
make ; and by help of Gude Counsall and Correc- 
tion things are to be put on a better footing, in 
spite of the recalcitrancy of Spiritualitie. The 
satire is indeed keen and scathing, particularly of 
the abuses of the Church and of Churchmen ; in 
the interludes the allegory gives way to very real- 
istic buffoonery ; and the picture of contemporary 
manners of Scotland is amazingly vivid. The 
Historie of Squyer Mddrum is perhaps the most 
entertaining of all Lyndsa/s works, rough but 
lively and full of verve. A belated specimen of 
a metrical romance, it is founded on the actual 
adventures of a well-known Fife laird, William 
Meldrum, of Cleish and Binns, who served in 
France during the war in 1513, and on his return 
to Scotland was noted for his gallantry and for 
his tragic fate. 

The Dreme, addressed to the still young King 
James V., thus begins : 


Bene occupyit, .incl aye lo thy plooure ; 

And sumlyme Seware, Coppare, an<l Carsourc ; 

Ihy purs mai^ter and secreit Thc^aurare, 

Thy Vscharc, aye ^n ihy nalyvitic, usher 

And of thy chalmcr chcilTc Cubicularc, 

Quhilk to this hour hes keipit my lavvtie , h)>-alty 
Lovyng l>e to the blyssit Trymiuc ' 

That sic .me wracheit worme hes m.iid so hal>) 1), 

Tyll sic anc Prince to be so greab) U. 

Bol now thow arte, lie indueiicc natural). 

Hie of ing^nc, an*l rye hi inquisilyve genius 

Of antique storeis dcidis marciall ; 

More pleMndlic the lyrnc for tyll oucrdr> ve, 

I have at Icnth the storeLs done dcscr>'ve 
Of Hectour, Art hour, and gcniyll Julyu**, 

Of Alexander and worthy Pumpeyus ; 

Of Jasone and Metlea, all at Icnth, 

Of Hercules the aclis honorabylk 
And of Sampsone the supcrn.it urn 11 Mrenth, 

And of leill luffari^ slorcis amiabyll ; loyal lovers 

And oft tymes have I feinyeit mony fa by II, feigned 

Of Troylus, the sorrow and the joye, 

And seigis all of Tyir, 'I'hcbes, and Troyc. 

The Propheceis of Rymour, Held, and Marlyng, 

And of mony uther plesand story*e, 

Of the Reid Etin, and the Gyir Carlyng, 

Confortand thee, quhen that I saw thee soryc : 

Now, with the sup)>orte of the King of Glory c, 

I sail thee schaw ane storyc of the new, 

The quhilk affore I never to thee schew. showed 

But humilie I beseik thyne Excellence. 

With ornate lermis thocht 1 can nocht expres 
This sempyll mater, for laik of eloquence ; beV 

Yit, nocht with St and yng all my besynes 
With hart and hand, my mynd I sail add res, 

As I best can, and most compendious : 

Now I begyn : the mater hapnit thus. 

In to the Calendis of Januaiic, 

Quhen fresche Phehus, be movyng circulair, 

Frome Capricome wes enterit in Aquarie, 

With blastis that the branchis maid full bair. 

The snaw and sleit perturbit all the air, 

And Aemit Flora frome every bank and bus, chased 
Throuch supporte of the austeir Eolus. 

The works and siories named may be regarded at Sir DA%1<ra 
notion of the * best books for young people.' Cttjf t/ Wt^r^Uk^ os 
we know it, has no grisly ghost : Rtd Eiiu and the Cyrf'Cnrlimg 
(see page sop) ate still extant, though the latter's cannibal giant 
would hardly be a pleasant acciuainiance for youth. The prophe- 
cies of I'homos the Rhymer anti of Bf criin were very famous ; 


Quhen thow wes young, I bare thee in myne arme 
Full tcnderlie, tyll thow b^outh to gang ; began 
And in ihy bed oft happit thee full warme, covered 
With lute in hand syne sweitlie lo thee sang : 
Sumtyme in dansing fetralie 1 flang; nimbly 

And sumlyme playand fanls on the flurc ; 

And sumtyme on myne office lokkand cure \ 

And sumlyme lyke ane feind, transfigunite, hcsid, devil 
And sumtyme lyke the greislie gaist of Gye ; 

In divers formU oft tymes dlsfigurate, 

And sumlyme dissagyist full pleasandlye. disguised 
So sen ihy birth I have conlinewalye dnee 


for that attributed lo the Venerable Bede (about the overthrow 
ofEngUnd), see the S<9tiitk Antf^HAfy^ xiv. 7s. 

The Sewer was the court officer who presld^ over the serving of 
meals; the Coppare is the cup-bearer: the Cubicubr took charge 
of the sleeping-chambers. 

Of Lyndsa/s freedom in satirising blunders in 
State-policy wc may judge from a passage in the 
CoDiployiii to ibe King, OH the Scottish revolution 
in 1524, when — the king being twelve years of age 
— the Douglases gained the ascendency : 

Imprudentlie, lyk wytles fuilU, 

Thay tuke that young Prince frome the scuilis, 
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Quharc he, under ol>edience, 

Was leriiand vcrlcw and science, 

And haistclic plait in his hand 
The governance of all Scotland ; 

quho wnid, in anc storm ye blast, 
Quhen marinaris l)cnc all agaat 
'I hrow dainger of the sets raige, 

Wald tak ane chyide of lender aige, 
<^uhilk ne\cr had bene on the sey, 
An<l to his biddyng all ol>ey, 

(icvyng hyni haill the governall 
or schip, marchand, and marinall, 

For dreid of rock is and foreland, 

To pul the ruther in his hand : 

Without Goddis grace is no refuge : 
Geve tharc l)c dainger, ye may jugc. 

I gyf thnme to the Dcvyll of hell, 
<^uhilk fir^t devy!»it that counscll, 

1 wyll nocht say that it was treassoun; 
liol 1 <lar sweir it was no reassoun. 

I pray God, lat me never sc ryng 
In to this rcalmc so young anc Kyng. 


placed 


whole, all 


If 


reign 


Much of Lyndsay’s work is hardly smoother or 
more melodious than Wyntoun’s ChronicU; a part 
of it is in the same rhyming octosyllabics, the lines 
made up with ‘ as I heard tell/ ' as I you tell/ ‘ with* 
out sudgeorne’ [sojourn, delay], and the like need* 
less phrases. English spellings and rhymes were 
adopted when he thought fit (see below, where he 
has bom and instead of bone and nafUy as 

elsewhere) ; and his Scripture history and talcs of 
the Assyrian kings arc not, as a rule, more truly 
poetical than Zachary Boyd’s Diblc renderings. 
Yet it is often interesting for other reasons — for 
the insight it gives us into contemporary notions 
of geography and history among the educated, of 
religious and political thought among all classes ; 
for its shrewd and often sage remarks on men 
and things ; for its humour, and even sometimes 
for its lack of humour. The Satyre of ihe Thrie 
Estaiiis seems like a curious and uncouth jumble 
of Piers Pfowmany Bishop Bale, and Goethe’s 
Faust. With Lyndsay allegory was not adopted 
for the love of it, but as a literary expedient for 
providing varied satirical effects. Lyndsay, like 
hiz predecessors, reverenced Chaucer; and unlike 
as their tempers were, there arc in Lyndsay many 
direct traces of Chaucer’s influence. 

The creation of woman is thus recorded in 
the Honnrehie (an elaborate compendium of events 
in sacred and profane history, in some parts 
based on Mctanchthon’s Daniel^ but taken partly 
direct from Scripture and from a series of 
authors duly specified, from Orosius to Polydore 
Vergil) : 

God putt Adam in $ic sapour drawtlom 

That for to sleip he tukc plcasour, 

And laid hym doun aponc the grounde ; 

And quhen Adam was slepand sounde 
He tuke one rib furth of his syde, 

Syne fyld it up with ficsche and hyde, 

And maid ane woman of that bone 
Fairar of form wes never none. 


Than tyll Adam incontinent 
That fair Ladye he did present. 

The Fall is described in an equally unimpressive 
manner, and tells how, being ashamed, Uhai maid 
thamc breikis of Icvis grcnc ’ (nearly as the Geneva 
Bible of 1560 has it, and as WycliPs translators 
rendered it long before). 

The Flood is much more vigorously described : 

Quhen wynd and rane l)egnn to ryis ; 

The roikis with rerd Iwgan to ryve, r^ck^n^te 
Quhen uglie cluddis did oucrdry>'e, 

And dirkynnet so the Kevinnis brycht darkened 
That Sonne nor Monc mycht schaw no lycht ; 

The Icmbyll irymlyng of erthquaik 
Gait bi/^ngis bow and cietcis schaik : buitdin&s 
The thounder raif the cluddis sabyll, rived, tore 
With horrabyll sound appovcntable ; terrific 

The fyre flauchtis flew ouerlhorte the felUs ; t, a 
Then wes thare nocht bot yowlis and yeltis. 

< LighinincA* ^ Athwart. 

He has keen sympathy for the poor animals’ 
disma) : 

The fysches thocht thamc euyll bcgyld 

Quhen thay swame through the woddis wyld ; 

Quhalfs turn bland amang the treis, Wbalea 

Wyld beistes swomand in the seis. twimmiog 

Dirdis with mony pictuous pew 

Afleiritlye in the air they flew 

Sa lang os thay had strenth to flee, 

S)me swaltcrit doun into the sea. 

There are few of his poems in which he does 
not And occasion for a few shrewd strokes at 
abounding corruption in Church and State ; and 
when he docs directly address himself to denounce 
the unholy lives of bishops, priests, and friars, he 
is appallingly frank. Many a man has been burnt 
for less ; for, though he did not attack theological 
mysteries, and said nothing about the mass, he 
demanded most that the martyrs asked. He in- 
sisted on the use of the vulgar tongue in prayers, 
protested «ngainst the mumbling of prayers in half- 
understood Latin, and jeered in the freest manner 
at pilgrimages, processions, images, relics, and 
pardons. Rutobeuf and the mediaeval satirists 
used the same freedom in an age of stricter ortho- 
doxy : the amusement they gave to alt classes, 
including those satirised, covered a multitude of 
sins ; the court-minstrel and the court-fool were, 
in fact, permitted the seme liberties. The very 
broad humour (not seldom indecent) mixed up with 
Lyndsa/s satire would have made a solemn pro- 
secution for heresy ridiculous ; and no doubt, as 
with Rabelais, this ingenious but indecorous ex- 
pedient was deliberately adopted to embarrass 
clerical interference. Lyndsay, who was, besides, 
till James’s death in 1543, the king’s old and faith- 
ful and intimate friend, seems to carry the freedom 
of his address to bishops and princes into his 
appeals to the Almighty, whom he thus invokes : 

Gelt up \ thow slepist all too lang, O Lord ; 

And male one haiitte reformatioun 

On thame quhilk doeth tramp doun thy gmtSoui Worde. 
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And probably there arc few prologues more in- 
sistent, even in works more directly theological, 
or in which (he author more plainly indicates 
where the blame will lie if the book fail of effect, 
than in that to the Monarchi^^ the last verse of 
which runs thus : 

Therefor, O Lorde, ! pray thy Majestic 

As I how did schaw thy heych power Di\yne, 

First plancly in (he Cane of Calelce, 

Quharc ihow convertit cauld waiter in w)tic, 

Convoye my mater tyll ane fructuous fyne. rmitfui effect 
And save my sayingis bailh frome schamc and syn 
Tak tent, for now I purpose to l>egyn. Giv«he«d 

The next three passages arc from 

The Satyre of the Thrle Sstaitis. 

Pauf^, Gude man, will yc gif me of your charitie, 

And I sail cleclair yow the black veritie. 

My Father was anc auUl man, and ane hoir, hoary 

And was of age fourscoir of yeirs and moir. 

And Maid, my mother, was fourscoir and fyfteine. 

And with my labour I did thame bailh sustcine. 

^Vce had anc mcir, that carylt salt and coill, marfr-coal 
And cveric ilk yeir scho brocht us hame ane foilL each 
Wee had thrie ky, that was bailh fat and fair, <»w» 

Nane tydier into the toun of Air 

My Father was sa waik of bludc and banc, weak 

That he dcil, <^uhairfoir my Mother maid gret mainc : i 
Then scho dcit, within anc day or two ; 

And thair l>egan my poverlie and wo. 

Our gtiid gray mcir was Ixiittand on the feild, feeding 
And our land’s laird tuik hir, for his hyrclld, , 

The Vickar tuik the best cow be the held, 

Incontinent, quhen my father was deld. 

And quhen the Vickar hard tel how that my mother 
Was dcid, fra hand, he tukc to him ane ulhcr : 

Then Meg, my wife, did mume baith evin and morow, 

Till at the last scho deit for veric sorow : 

And quhen the Vickar hard tell my wyfc was dead, 

The thrid cow he cleikit be the heid. cauRh., eluieh«J 
Thair umest clayis, that was of rapploch gray, ^ 

The Vickar gart his Clark bear them away. 

Quhen all was ganc I michl roak na delieat, 

Bol with my )>aim$ past for till l>cg my meat 
Now half I tald yow the blak verilie, 

How 1 am lirocht into this miscric. 
lyu. How did the Person? was he not thy gude freind? 5 
Pau. The Devil stick him ! he curst me for my (eind 5 6 
And haJds me yit under that same proccs. 

That gart me want the Sacrament at Paschc. Easter 
In gude faith. Sir, thocht he wald cut my throt, 

I have na geir except ane Inglis grot, 

Quhilk I purpois to gif ane man of law. 

DiUgatf/. Thou art the daftest fuill that ever I saw ; 
Trows thou, man, be the law to gel remeid 
Of men of Kirk ? Na, nocht till thou be dei<L 
Puuptr, Sir, be quhat law, tell me quhairfoir or qvhy, 
That ane Vickar suld tak fra me thre ky? 

Diligcfut, lliay have na law exceptand consuetude, 
Quhilk law to them is sufficient and gude. 

Pauper. Anc consuetude against the common weill, 

Suld be na law, I think, 1^ sweit Sanct Celll. si Giles 

* ^foan. < A fine eatnrted by a superior on the death of bis 
I Uppennosi |bed)cioth«^ 4 Coarse woolUo* * Panon. 

* Escoounuoieated me for my tithe. 


front the S fee eh 0 / (hx Pavi/ofter, 

My patent Panlouns, ye may ?vc. 

Cum fra the Cane of Tariarie. 

Weill scald wiiU o^lcr schellis. 

Thocht ye have na Ci»ntritioun, 

\c sail have full rcniisMoun, 

Willi l»clp of ^>uik^ and liellU. 

Heir is ane relict, Inng an<l braid. 

Of Fine Macoull the richt chnft Maid, 

With teilh and al togidder : 

Of Ceiling’s cow heir i> ane home, 

For eating of MakconnaTs come. 

Was slainc into Ikilcjiihidder. 

Heir is ane coird, baith great an<l lang, 
Quhilk hangit Johne the Armivtrang : 

Of gu<le hemp soft and sound : 

Gude, halie ])eapill, I stand ford 
Quha ever bcis hangit with this cord, 

Neids never to l>e dnmnd. 

The culum of Sanct Hryd's kow, 

The gruntill of Sanct Antoni’s sow, 

Quhilk buir his haly licll : 

Quha ever he l>c heiris this licll clinck, 

Gif me ane ducat for till drink, 

He sail never gang to hell, 

Without he be of Balicll iKirne : 

Maisters, trow yc, that this l>c scomc 5 
Cum win this P.irdoun, cum. 

Quha luifis thair wyfis nocht with lhair hart 
I have power (hame for till part.— 

Me think yow deif and dum ! 
lies naine of yow curst wickit wyfis, 

That halds yow intill slurt and stryfis. 

Cum tak my dispensatioun : 

Of that cummer I sail luak yow quyte, 
Ilowbeit your selfis l>e in the wyte, 

And mak ane fals narratioun. 

Cum win the Pardoun, now let se, 

For mcill, for malt, or for monie, 

For cok, hen, guse, or grysc. 

Of relicts heir I haif anc hunder ; 

Quhy cum yc nocht ? this is ane wonder : 

1 trow yc be nocht wyse. 




jaw'bone of 
Ovuan’s taih«r 


cord 


fusdomeat 

lOOUt 




gOMip 

blame 


pigs 

relics 


PaufePs Complaint against the Louts Delays. 

Marie ! I lent my gossop my mcare to fetch home coils. 
And he hir drounit into the Qucrrell hollts : Quarry boles 
And 1 ran to the Consistoric for to pleinye, complain 
And thair I happinit amang anc greidie mcinye ; comF^ny 
Thay gave me first ane thing thay call Citamium^ 

Within aucht dayis I gat bot LybellaneLum^ 

Within ane moneth I gat ael Oppenendum^ 

In half ane yeir I gat /uterlot^uendum^ 

And syne I gat, how call ye it ? ad Replicandum : 

Bot I could never ane word yit understand him ; 

And than thay gnrt me cast out many plackis, small coin 
And gart me pay for four^anddweiitie actis : 

Bot or (hay came half gait to Coneludeudum^ 

The Feind anc plack was left for to defend him. 

Thus thay postponit me twa yeir, with thair traine, 

Syne ILodie ad oclo bad me cum againc : 

And than thir niiks thay roupit wonder fast, maked 

For sentence silver (hay cryit at the last. 

Of Pronuneiandum (bay maid me wonder faine ; 

Bot I got never my gude gray meir againe. 
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There Are e<iiMon» of Lynd^y by O. Clialmcr» (3 vols. 1S06) and 
IlAvid (3 vol^ <879) « hi) poem « Here edited for the E^rly 

KngJish Text Society by Small, Hall, and Sir J. Murray (iW$-7i)» 
Mid for the Scottish Text Society by D. Hamer <1 volt. S93>*'3b> 
Some thirty recorded Scottish editioAs(up to 1777) attest his ^eai 
popularit y. 

Early Minor Poets and Anonymous 
Pieces. — The writing of books was not largely 
practised in early Scotland, though prob€ibly much 
that was actually produced in the way of verse has 
been utterly lost. In his lAittunf /or the Makaris 
Dunbar names along with Chaucer, Lydgate, and 
Gower no less than a score of Scotsmen. Wc need 
not suppose that he meant thus to rank them with 
or near Chaucer ; but he presumably held them 
fairly entitled to the style and credit of poets. It 
is noticeable that he docs not name James I. The 
works of only six of them arc certainly known to 
us — Barbour, Wynloun, Blind Harr>', Hcnr>'Son, 
Holland, and Kennedy. Sir Hew of Eglinton, or 
Hurhown, and Clerk of Tranent have been discussed 
above at pages 1 71-175 • The Curshtg of Sir Johne 
Rowtis ogninsi the Steilaris of his FosvliSy a pro- 
fane and playful parody of a solemn excommunica- 
tion still extant, will hardly establish the claim of 
cither of the Koulls named by Dunbar to be con- 
sidered poets. For the rest, only guesswork can 
identify them with persons bearing like names in 
exchequer rolls and court archives ; and there is 
but the slenderest ground for accepting the doubt- 
ful attribution to them of othcnvisc anonymous 
poems in MS. or in print. An orthodox Christian, 
such as Dunbar professed to be, forgives his 
enemies ; a dying poet may be expected to be in 
the least critical humour in speaking even of his 
professional brethren. It is difficult to be enthusi- 
astic over what * great Kennedie’ has left us, or 
to grieve much for what of his and his still less 
known colleagues has wholly perished. Wyntoun 
could only be accounted a poet at a time when 
the icnn was generously interpreted. 

Wc may here mention summarily a few early 
pieces not yet dealt with, some of them referred 
to by Douglas, Dunbar, and Lyndsay, and in 
1 he Complnyni of Sccilande (see also page a 14). 

KtesT* on Itie Prlneeiui nArvarcU— The unfortu- 
nate Princess Margaret, daughter of James I., 
was married to the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI» 
of France, in 1436, when she was about eleven 
years old. Louis, an unnatural and disloyal son, 
proved a heartless and callous husband ; and 
the princess sought solace for her husband’s 
neglect in books and in poetry — she spent 
many a sleepless night writing rondeaux, we arc 
told. At her early death in 1445 many pens 
lamented her loss, including, it appears, that of 
her sister Isabel, Duchess of Brittany ; and in (he 
Book of Pi/tsearde/if based on the Fordun-Bower 
Scotichronicon^ there is a poem on her death in 
Scots, by one of her attendants. It is described 
as having been translated ‘in lingua Scotticana’ 
from the epitaph on her tomb ‘in lingua GalH- 
cana.‘ But as there seem to have been thirty* 


six complex stanzas of ten lines each, the elegy 
in Scots must have been considerably extended 1 
It is obviously an original poem, not a trans- 
lation. George Buchanan, who was acquainted 
with it, calls it an ‘epitaphial poem.’ Skene, who 
edited the Book of Pluscordcn (1877-80), gives 
reasons for believing that the chronicler and poet 
was Maurice Buchanan, a cleric who was treasurer 
to the Dauphincss, and spent his later years as a 
monk in the priory of Pluscardcn. The eleventh 
book, containing the poem, was separately pub- 
lished by Father Stevenson for the Maitland Club 
in 1 837. The — somewhat conventional — lament 
for the princess is put in the mouth of the repro- 
bate husband, who calls upon the Creator to 

Ger all the cloudis of the hevin hal>ound 
And souk up all thir watteris hale and sounde 
Bailh of salt scy, of burne, well and revere, 

that they may descend in tears ; air and winds are 
to become ‘sobbyng and sichyng score song-birds 
arc to lament ; and ‘myrlh, musik and glew [glee]* 
are to be turned into mourning. After five stanzas 
of this the copyist, shrewd in his criticism and 
anxious to improve the occasion, adds : ‘ But 
nochtwithstandyng thairc is maire of this lamen- 
tacioune (xviij coupill and the ansucrc of Resoun 
als mekill) this may suflyce, for the com plant is 
bot fenjeit thing ; bot be caus the tothcr part, 
quhilk is the Ansucrc of Rcsounc, is verray suth- 
fastnesse, me think it gud to put mare of it, quhilk 
followis thus eftenvarte.* And he accordingly 
copies the whole eighteen stanzas of the answer. 
Reason points out sensibly, piously, and not with- 
out a touch of poetry here and there, that men 
and even princes are but mortal at best ; the 
beloved princess is in no w'ay profited by excessive 
sorrow, which is merely harmful to her friends ; 
she herself docs not wish such grieving : 

Scho thankis nanc to be lamentable ; 

Scho is in joy as be oure faythe trust wet 
The lang lylT is nocht profitable heire, 

Quhill we )>c went our will is ever in weire, Till— war 
And syne (he passage is lycht peralous. 

We have bot bale quhill wc be brocht on beire ; bier 
Bot syne we ordand ar tUI have gud cheire 
And we do weill traist weill it sail be thuss* 

Cryst scheu quhen (that] he rasyt Lozaruss ; showed 
He grat cure hyin, for he kneu weil the payn wept over him 
He suld have in his lyflyng langaruss, Unfuoroui 

Never till have joy (111 he war delde agayn. 

Sene we have heire na cetc permanente, Since 

Our saule quhilk h in our b^y lent 
Is haldyn in us as it were in presoun, 

Ordant to purvay for the parliament, 

TiU ansucrc at the (IreldfuU jugement ; 

Thairc is oure rest, thaire is oure rycht sesoun, 

This warld is bot a permutacioun. . • • 

Sene warldis welth U al bot vayn glory 
And warldis wysdome al bot fyne foly, 

we should seek to be reasonable over our losses. 
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Quh^t profi^-t is it wiih fortoun for to fl>t ? 
Deed, weird, na fortoun ar nocht for to %V}f, 
Thai do nocht hot throu sovera)^ ordinance. 


^cold 

blajjte 


Death, fate, nor fortune, as the clcgist says, arc 
not to be blamed ; the princess’s perfections should 
be allegiance to sorrow for her death : 

Let be thi mane and mume for hir no mare, 

Thou suW mak joy quharc now thou makis care, 

Sen scho decest with all the sacramcnlis. 

Quhen scho was borne men wyst scho suld cum thaire ; 
I'hairc is na thyng that ma lest evir marc, may hst 
That compunde is of brukyll ab-mentis. bHieIc eUnun«5 
Scho has assythit deld of all his rentis ; paid in full 
Hir dule is done, scho as na more ado, 

Hot double hir joy cfiir the jugimentis, 

Weill war the wy that welll ma cum therto ? wight 
♦••••. 

Take gud comfurte and leife in hop of grace, 

And think how scho throw vertu and gudnasse, 

Baith luffil and lovil with God and men has be>-n, 

And think how that XM, jcire that wasse a thousand years 
Quhen it is ganc semys bol anc hourc of spassc, 

Like till a dreme that we had dremyt ^eistreyn ; yettreen 
Gar haly kirk have mind on hir and me)!!, 

Think on thi self and all thi myss amend, shortcomings 
And pray to Mary inoder, virgyn cle)Ti, 

That for hir grace scho bring ws to gud end. 

Amen. 

This poem is interesting alike for the pathos of the 
event it celebrates, the period of the language it 
illustrates, and the matter and manner. At the 
end of the same eleventh book is another poem, 
a AUrali/zis, apparently by the same author, ‘ex- 
hibiting the state of the kingdom of Scotland 
under the figure of a harp’— then the Scottish 
national instrument of music— in some forty seven- 
line stanzas, opening thus : 

Rycht as all stryngis arc rewl>t in a harpe tukd, tuned 
In ane accord and tumyl all l^c anc uth, heyO) 

Quhilk U as kyng, than curiusly thai carpe ; 1 

The sang is sueit quhen that the sound is suili ; , 

Bot quhen tliai ar discordand, fals, and mulh nuud 
'fhairc wil na man tak plcsancc in that play, 

Thai mycht wcill thole the menstrale war away. j 

* ZtquUiuly they play. * Sooth, inic. » Well endure, be glad. 

'Hie poet gives a poor account of the administra- 
tion of justice and of the slate of the kingdom 
generally, and the poem is an exhortation to the 
king, presumably James II. In one verse he hints 
pretty broadly that they do these things better in 
France, oddly suggesting that the French Parlia- 
ment would not be so complaisant to the powers 
as the Scottish one : 

War it in France men wald mak cession hale 
In parliament, and nocht bow to thi croune, 

Quhill thou had maid them a rcformacioune. 

Ceekelbtea flow is a curious medley, partly a 
boisterous burlesque ruder in form than Skelton’s 
rudest, partly a sort of (able, and partly j talc of 
knightly prowess and true love exalted to rank 
and power. It has not been noted that in 1483 
lA 


Sir John ye Ros, King’s Advocate and one 
of Dunbaris ‘ makars/ had to defend his title, 
as laird of .Monlgrccnan in Kilwinning, to the 
lands of Cockilbie or Cokylby in the adjoining 
parish of Kilmaurs. Th^ of Jok and 

Jy fifty is very rude love-making ; the Gy rehear- 
ltft,i^, on the adventures of the Mother Witch 
of Scottish superstition, is much coarser if not 
more uncouth ; King Berdok is a fragmentary 
caricature of chivalrous romance; The W'i/e of 
AiichUr^nuchty is .a homely Scottish but distinctly 
amusing version of a widespread folk tale of rivalry 
between husband and wife ; Sytnmtc and his 
Bruiher is a satire, not without point, against 
pardoners or begging friars. 7 hc /lermeit 0/ 
Alareti — Loretto, near Musselburgh — is a rude 
but pithy satire on the Grey Friars, and is quoted 
by Knox in his Hisiory. The work of the fifth 
Earl of Glencaim, a strenuous Reformer, who died 
in > 574 » it is much biter in dale than mo-^t of the 
pieces just named. Grey Suill is a modernised 
version of a really old but poor romance. Ctario^ 
d/fs is another Middle Scots romance, based on a 
French original, and first published for the .Mait- 
land Club in 1830. Modern resc.irches, including 
those of Dr Curtis on its rimes and phonology 
{Anglia, 1894-95), and of Dr Biilbring, who edited 
it for the E.E.T.S., lend to show that it belongs to 
the first half of the sixteenth ceniur) . Boruuil/ and 
Lillian exists only in a modernised shape, and is 
probably English in origin (see Engtische Sludien, 
vol. xvi.). Phi lot us, first printed in 1603, is a 
comedy, in vernacular verse, of the inconveniences 
of a marriage between ago and youth ; it u-as 
reprinted by the Bannatyne Club in 1835. 

The Thre of Pebtu (edited in 1 920 for the 

S. l.S. by T. D. Robb, who dates it c. 14^4) is 
more notable ; the talcs told by three Churchmen 
in a hostelry in Peebles, while the capons were 
roasting, are in many ways interesting and read- 
able. Maistcr Johne tells how a king sunimonc<l 
the Three Estates of the realm, and asked first the 
Burgesses, 

Quhy Burges bairns ihryvcs not to the Ihriii air, heir 

why the wealth of mcrchant-princcs is squandered 
before the third generation — a question quite easily 
answered, with many side-lights on Scottish mer- 
cantile and domestic ways. His Lords he asks, 

Quhairfoir ami quhy and quhat is the cais cauu 
Sa worthic Lords war in mine clderis dayis 
Sa full of fredome, worship, and honour, 

Hardie in hart to stand in every slour, 

And how in yow I find the hail contmir, 

and why they are so perpetually at feud wnlh one 
another — a question the answer to which involved 
more self-examination. The question addressed to 
the Clergy or Prelates was ; 

That is to say, Quhairfoir and quhy 
In auld times and days of ancestry, 

Sa monie Bishops war, and men of kirk, 

Sa grit wil bad ay gude warkes to wirk. 
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An(i throw thciir praym, maid to God of micht. 

The dum men ; the blind men gat their sicht ; 
The dcif men heiring ; (he cruikit gat (hair feit ; 

War nanc in \ta)\ \yoX wcill they culd them belt 
To seik folks, or in sairncs sync, illneis 

'I il al thay wald l>c mcncHs and medecyne* heating 
And quhairfoir now in your tyme ye warie ; 

As thay did than quhairfoir sa may not ye ; 

Quhairfoir may not ye os thay did than ? 

Declair me now this questioun, gif ye can—' 

perhaps the sorest home -thrust of the three. 
Warying or excommunication is represented both 
by satirists and reformers as the main occupation 
of the Scottish clergy in the sixteenth century. 
There arc parallels to this poem in that strange 
mosaic, TA^ Cofnplaynt of ScoHattd^y and in more 
than one of Lyndsa/s works ; the satire is not 
so bitter as in Lyndsay, and the priests evidently 
meant to amuse as well as edify one another and 
the readers. And there arc Chaucerian touches 
in thought as well as in word. Thus the itera- 
tions of 

Quhairfoir &. quhy and quhat is the cais? 

arc quite like those of 

Good Sir, tell me all hoolly 

In whnt wise, how, why, and wherefore, 

in Dlaunche (he Duchesse. 

The ballad Tnyln Rnnk, referred to the reign 
of James IV., combines a comparatively modem 
ballad rhythm with superabundant alliteration, and 
in spite of much over-ornate and artificial phras- 
ing, has some happy touches. It may have been 
written to the old tunc Tv^ysbanky mentioned in 
ColkelbUy and seems meant to celebrate the praises 
of Margaret Drummond, a favourite mistress of 
James IV., who died of poison : 

Quhen Tayis honk wes blumyt brycht, 

and when 

Wod winter with his wallowand wind WiM 
But weir away wes went, Without doubt 

Brasit alxDUt with wyld woodbynd Embneed 
Wer bewis on the l>ent. bought 

On Tayside, where, as on the banks and braes of 
bonnic Doon, rose-bushes or * roscris raiss on raw,’ 
was to be met — 

This myld meik mensucte Mergrite, g«r>Ue 
This pcric polist most quhyt, 

Dame Natouris dcir dochter discrcit. 

The dyamant of delyt. 

Never was made ^a figour more perfyte,’ and by 
her beauty and ‘womanly verlew’ she was well 
fitted to rejoice the heart of king and knight : 

Hir cullour clcir, hir countinance, 
nir cumly cristall .ene, 

Hir porlratour of most plesance 
All pictour did prevene. 

Off every vertew to avance 
Quhen ladeis prasit l)ene, 

Rychtest In my Temembrance 
That rose is rutit grenc. 


The poet seems to have become confused between 
the beauty of the landscape, the flowers, the birds, 
the weather, and the lady’s charms ; the story docs 
not progress, and ends abruptly, without anything 
happening except the birds ‘ schowlting.* 

Pebllji lo (be Play and Chrystis Kirk cf (he 
Cretu arc old poems of which the authorship has 
been much debated and is still debatable. They 
have much in common, and might have been the 
work of one author, though Chrystis Kirky which 
refers to Peblis expressly, must be the later of 
the two, and is of more vigorous workmanship 
than the other. In 1521 John Major credited King 
James I. with a poem beginning At Beltaynty and 
Peblis so begins, though there is nothing else 
to prove them identical. The Bannatyne MS. 
Collection (1568) attributes Chrystis Kirk also 
to James I., and a later tradition — perhaps 
based on a misprint of ‘Fift’ for ‘First' — refers 
it to James V. (to whom, with as little ground, 
The Gfiberlunzie Man and The yoHy Be^ar have 
also been attributed). The tradition is at best 
rather vague and confused, and most authorities, 
including Professor Skeat, unhesitatingly refuse 
to admit that James I. had anything to do 
with either of the poems in question. It is 
certainly difficult to associate the peculiar and 
characteristic humour of these poems with the 
author of the Kingis Quair^ and it is not easy to 
believe that either of them was written before 1437. 
The tendency of criticism is to refer both to some 
lime in the sixteenth centur)', probably near the 
beginning of it. Professor Skeat argued against 
the theory of James I.’s authorship in his intro- 
duction to the Kingis Quair; but T. F. Henderson 
defended it in his S cattish Vernacular Uieraiurcy 
crediting the comic poems as well as the Quair 
to James L 

Peblis and Chrystis Kirk arc the first full-fledged 
examples of a genre which was lo be very con- 
spicuous in Scottish literature— descriptions in 
rattling stanzas of popular amusements, giving full 
play to any contretemps and comic incidents that 
might arise. There are analogies in Cockelbies 
Saw and in several of Lyndsays poems { Robert 
Scmpiirs Piper af Kilbarchan and Francis Sem- 
pill's (?) Blythsome Bridal and Hallow Fair are 
in the same vein ; Allan Ramsay continued Chrystis 
Kirk by adding a second series of very simitar, but 
coarser, adventures ; and the same kind of humour 
appears again in Fergusson's Leith Paces and 
Hallow Fairy in several of Bums% Holy Fair^ 
Jolly Biggarsy HalloweeUy and other characteristic 
poems, and in Tennant's Anster FaiK In the 
earlier poems the incidents are rude and the fun 
not very humorous, ihbugh the go and spirit are 
undeniable. Peblis makes more of the dancing and 
lovemaking, Chrystis Kirk of the quarreJUng and 
fighting with fists, cudgels, and even more deadly 
weapons. Pebits in some of its twenty-six stanzas, 
and Chrystis Kirk in many :of its twenty- three, add 
copious and eflfective but unsystematic alliteration 
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Peblis thus begins : 

At Beltayno quhen ilk bcxlie bowais each>^beL\kes 

To Peblis to the Pby 

To hear the singin anf! the soundis* 

The solace^ suth to say ; 

Be firth and forrest furtli they found ; 

Thay graithit them full gay — arrayed 

Cod wait that wald they do that stound, wot- hour 
For it was thair feist day 

Thay said^ 

Of Peblis to the Play. 

All the wench is of the west 


War up or the cok crew' \ 

For reiling thair micht na man rest, racket 

For gamy and for glew ; hurry-gle«. minh 

Anc said : My curches ar nocht prest ; kerchiers 
Than answerit Meg full blew, anxious 

To get ane bude I bald it best, 

Be Goddis saull that is true, 

Quod scho, 

Of Peblis to the Play. 

By the time the twenty-third stanza is reached — 
The pyper said : Now 1 begin 
To tire for playing to ; 

Bot yit 1 have gottin luthing 
For all my pyping to you ; 

Thrc happenis for half ane day 
And that will noebt undo you ; 

And gif ye will gif me richt nocht 
1*hc meikill devill gang w i you, 

Quod be, 

Of Peblis to the Play. 

The whole winds up, like so many folk-lore talcs, 
with : 

Had thair bcin mair made of this sang 
Mair suld 1 to'yow say; 

and the superfluous repetition : 

At Beltane ilka bodie bownd 
To Peblis to the Play. 

Pinkerton published the poem in 1783 from a 
transcript by Bishop Percy from the MS. at Cam- 
bridge; the S.T.S. edition is direct from the MS. 
Wc follow Pinkerton, only modifying his punctu- 
ation a little for sense’s sake. •Play,’ like ‘ploy’ 
in modern Scots, means festivity. It is noticeable 
that the last line or refrain of the stanza docs 
not as a rule connect in sense with the words 
preceding. The sunzas are usually printed 
(as by Pinkerton) with a short line of two 
syllables between the eighth and last lines. The 
Bannatyne MS., however (printed for the Scottish 
Text Society^ tacks this short line on to the 
eighth in the quite similar stanza of ciiitbiu Kirk-- 
of which the following are the first four stanzas : 

Was nevjr in Scotland hard nor sene 


Sic dansing nor deray 
Nowthir at Falkland on the grene 
Kor Peblis at the play 
As wes of wowaris as I wene 
At Chryst Kirk on ane day ; 

Thair come our kilteis weschioe dene 
In thair kirtilUs of gray, fuU gay 
At Chrystis kirk of the grene. 


dutufbuec 

wooen 

•we«iheart»— 


I o (Ians thir damyscUis thame dicht, 
Thir lassis licht of laitis, 

Thair gluvi^ wes of the r.nlTel r>'cht, 
Thair schonc wc^ of the rail is ; 

Thair kirtdiis wer of lynkumc licht, 
Weill presi wilh mony plait is. 

They wer so nyss quhen men ihame nicht 
'I hcy squelit lyk ony gailis, so lowd, 

At Chryslis kirk of the grene that day. 


of m^hiicrs 

kersey 
Lincoln freer 

Coy^nif hed 

gOAU 


Of all ihir niad)7iis my Id as mckl 
Wes nanc so gympl as Gillie, slim 

As ony ross hir rude wes reid, ros«‘-<heeks 

Hir lyre was lyk the lillie : 

Fow yellow yellow wes hir head, Kull 

But scho of lufc wcN silHe, 


Thuchl all hir kin had sworn hir deid, Thoush^cAth 
Scho wald ha if bot sweit Willie allonc, 

At Chryslis kirk of the grene. 


Scho skomit Jok and skraipit at him, 


And mvrionit him with niokkis; 


Aouied 


He wald half luvit, scho wald nocht lat him, 

P'or ail his yalow loikkis : locks 

He chercist hir, scho Iwd ga chat him, bang 

Scho compt him nocht twa clokkis ; counted— becilcs 
So scliamefully his schort goun set him, 

His lymmis wes lyk twa rokkis, scho said limbs— 
At Chrystis kirk of the grene. dUuffs 


In a rage ‘ane bent a bow’ and ‘chesit a flame’ 
—chose an arroNv ; and ‘ when the todcr s.iid Dir- 
dum dardum’ to insult him, he let fly, determining 
to pierce him through the checks or inflict other 
serious injury : 

Bot be an akerbraid it come nocht ncir him ; 

I can nocht tell quhat mard him, thair marred 

At Chryslis kirk of the grene. 


With that a freynd of his cryd Fy J 
And vp anc arrow drew ; 

He forgil it so fowriously drew ii m furiously 

The bow in flender^ flew. rngmenu 

Sa wes the will of God, trow 1, 

For had the tre bene trew, 

Men said that kend his archery 
That he had slane anew, that day, 

At Chrystis kirk of the grene. 


Finally there w^as a general mfilde, bloody faces, 
cudgels in use, ‘hiddous yells’ from the women; 
the common bell rang so rudely that the steeple 
‘ rokkit,’ and many of the mcrT)Tnakcrs are left on 
the green faint and ‘ forfochin ’ or in a slate of col- 
lapse. The scene of this Scottish Donnybrook 
may have been the village still called Christ’s Kirk 
or Rathmuric], near Insch, in Aberdeenshire. 

If the bob-whc «1 of th« ihird sUnxa (especUlly) be dropped, «h« 
fc*cmblan« in rhythm to ' Sally in our Alley' b very marked. The 
ii ihe red or ruddy pon of the tkin— here the cheeks ; the 
the port naturally white. 

The Scottish ballads are treated at pages 520-541. 

In ihu CMnecUon reference may be made to the named la 
/AT 0/ Sc 0 tl%H 4 i 4 , and to the list of works Lytubay (q v.) 

«ys he read to the young king ; 10 Lord An<i0mt SMtUk 

(iZT®); Pinkerton. Amimt Sc0tuk Ppemt (1766); Irving, 
»t 9 Ufy 0/ S<0tUk F 04 tfy (iSsS-61); Loing, Karfy p 00 m(iu‘ 
p0iiry 0/ Sc 0 tUH 4 i\%n^t\ republUhed in T. F. Hcodci- 
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John Major 


Scottiik Vtrtu%ctdt»*r /^ittraturt (1898); lo many of the pub- 
lications of the Bannatyne and Maitland Qubs> and of the Scottish 
Teat Society ; as also 10 the Dantmiyut MS.^ as publUbed tn full 
by the Htinterian Cliib of Gia.NSOw (8 pajts» 1874-87^ 

John 3lnJor was one of two contemporary 
Scottish authors who wrote only in Latin, and 
dcser\*e mention for their eminence and for their 
influence on the thought of the nation : one is 
conspicuously, yet not wholly, a mcdia:valist, the 
other in litcrar)' style at least a representative of the 
Renaissance. Major — or Mair — born near North 
Berwick in 1469, studied at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Paris, and at Paris became one of the most 
distinguished lecturers on scholastic logic and 
philosophy. He also wrote voluminous common- 
taries on Peter Lombard and numerous other 
works in theology and philosophy, and in 1521 
printed at Paris his famous Hisioria Sfajoris 
liriUtnfiiity a history of England and Scotland. 
From 1518 he wms teaching in the college of Glas- 
gow, where he had a John Knox among his pupils ; 
at St Andrews (1523-25) he had Patrick Hamilton 
and George Buchanan. In 1525 Major returned 
to Paris, where he remained till about 1530, ad- 
mired and honoured by all who still held out 
against the new light of the Renaissance, and 
acclaimed as head of the scholastic philosophy 
and prince of the divines of Paris. In 1533 
he became provost of St Salvator’s College, St 
Andrews, an office which he held till his death 
in 1550. MaiPs Latin is crabbed school Latin, 
and he was a stout defender of mediaeval 
philosophy and theological orthodoxy, although — 
a Galilean and not an ultramontane — he recog- 
nised and protested against many ecclesiastical 
abuses. In some things he was more modern in 
spirit than Boccc. He was distinctly sceptical 
about many of the man’cls Bocce swallowed 
wholesale ; he abstained from pushing the gene- 
alogy of the Scottish kings into an indefinite 
antiquity ; he Nvas not unwilling to admit the 
superiority of England to Scotland in many 
matters, and was in favour of a union of the 
kingdoms. But most chiefly he was a strong 
Liberal in politics, and taught that the power of 
kings came from the people. In this respect 
Buchanan was a faithful if not very grateful pupil. 
Knox inherited this part of his teaching, which 
has never lacked supporters in MajoPs native 
land. The History has been admirably translated 
1)/ Constable (Scottish History Society, 1891). 
In the appendix Dr Law gives a bibliography 
of works by MajoPs countrymen in Paris who 
were also his disciples in scholasticism — David 
Cranstoun, George Lokert [Lockhart], William 
Manderston, and Robert Caubraith [Galbraith]. 

Hector Bocce was the principal redactor 
of that extnior.dinary tissue of preposterous fable 
and serious fact which till the days of Father 
Innes (1729) was usually accepted as the history 
of Scotland. He was bom at Dundee about 1465, 
and studied at Paris, where from about 1492 to 


1498 he was a professor of philosophy and a friend 
of Erasmus. Thence he was called by Bishop 
Elphinstonc to preside over his newly-founded 
university of Aberdeen, and became canon of the 
Cathedral. In 1522 he published his Lives, in 
Latin, of the Bishops of Klortlach and Aberdeen 
(Bannatyne Club, 1825; trans. by Moir for New 
Spalding Club, 1895); in 1527, also in Latin, his 
famous History 0/ ScoiiafuL He based largely 
on BowePs Fordun (see above, page 182), partly 
on Wyntoun, and partly on some more doubtful 
authorities — a certain Veremundus, a Spaniard, 
and one John Campbell, whose MSS. he says 
came to him from Iona. It may be that he had 
seen such MSS., though he was long suspected 
of having invented them as well as the tales he 
took from them. Certainly the fabulous reached 
its culmination in his work, wTitten in Latin so 
comparatively elegant as to justify us in calling 
him a humanist, in contrast with the scholastic 
yet more critical Major. Buchanan was also much 
more discreet, though he followed Boece in the 
main. The patriotic mania for believing and 
proving the incomparable antiquity and dignity 
of the Scottish monarchy, as compared with that 
of England, must have moved either Boccc or 
somt of his predecessors to the deliberate inven* 
tion of utterly baseless facts, which, patriotically 
invented, were patriotically believed in long after 
their baselessness was pretty obvious. The king 
rewarded him with a pension, and he was pro- 
moted to a benefice a year or two before his death 
in 1536. (See page 256.) 

The Scots Wyclinte New Testnment«^ 

It has often been remarked with surprise that 
the Scots had made no attempt to render the 
Scriptures into their own vernacular, but were 
content to import English versions, which must 
have been with difficulty understood by the 
mass of the people. The statement can, how*- 
cver, no longer be made so absolutely. In 1895 
Lord Amherst of Hackney became the fortunate 
possessor of a manuscript, which from the hand- 
writing is ascribed lo the first decade of the 
sixteenth century, containing a Scottish version 
of Pur>'ey’s revision of Wyclifs New Testament 
(sec above, page 87), with certain lessons from 
the Old Testament The authors name is un- 
known, but the work probably proceeded from 
the Lollards of Ayrshire ; and the manuscript 
was for many generations in the possession of 
the Nisbet family. The vocabulary of this in- 
teresting version is not so distinctly Scottish as 
it would have been if it had been made directly 
from the Vulgate ; for, though the grammar and 
spelling are purely Scottish, the reviser has fol- 
lowed Purvey closely in his vocabulary, making 
alterations only where the English W’ould have been 
unintelligible or unfamiliar north of the Tweed. 
Thus Purvey writes, ^ Suffre ye lille children to- 
come to me, and forbede ye hem not.’ The Scots 
version similarly, ‘SufRr ye litil childire to cum 
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to me, and forbid ye thame nocht while in Arch- 
bishop Hamilton’s Catechism (1552) we have, 
^Thoile young bamis to cum.’ But the list of 
Middle English words and phrases for which the 
Scottish reviser was constrained to find for his 
readers more familiar expressions is a large one, and 
it is this which gives to his version for students of 
the language an almost unique philological value. 

In the Scots New Testament the last eight 
verses of the first chapter of Matthew’s gospel are 
thus worded : 

Bot the genemtioun of Crist was thu.s ; Quhen Marie 
the Moder of Jesu was spousit to Joseph, before thai com 
togeiidir, scho was fundin hauyng of the Il.iligast in 
wambe. And Joseph hir husband, for he was richtiuse, 
and Wald not publicc hir, he wald priiielie haue left hir. 
Bot qnhile he thouchte this thingis, L<> the angel of the 
Lord apperit to him in slope, and said, Josephe, the sonn 
of Dauid, wil thou nocht drede to tak Marie thin wif : for 
that that is l>om of hir is of the Ilaligast. And scho 
sal bere a sonn, and thou sal cal his name Jesus : for he 
sal mak his pcpclc saif fra thar synnis : Forsuth al this 
was done that it suld be fulfillit that was said of the Lottie 
be a prophet, sayand, Lo a virginc sal haue in tvambe, 
and scho sal bere a sonn, and thai sal cal his name 
Emmanuel, that is to say, God with vs. And Joseph 
raise fra slope and did as the angel of the Lord comandit 
him, and tuke Marie his spous : and he knew hir nocht 
til scho had i>om hir first bcgellin sonn : and callit his 
name Je»iis. 

How closely this follows the English rendering 
from which it was adapted will be seen on compar- 
ing Purv ey’s version of the same passage as given 
in Dr Skeat’s Wyclifitc New Testament, reprinted 
from Forshall and Madden (Clarendon Press, 1 879) : 

But the generacioun of Crist was thus. Whanne Marie, 
the modir of Jhcsu, was spousid to Joseph, bifore thei 
camcn togidere, she was foundun hauynge of the Hooli 
Goost in the wombe. And Joseph, hire hosebonde for 
he was rijhtful and wold not puplisch hir, he wolde 
pmieli haue left hir. But while he thoushle these thingis. 
lo f the aungcl of the Lord apperide in sleep to hym, and 
seide, Joseph the sone of Dauid, nyl thou drede to take 
Marie, thi wijf; for that thing that is borun in hir is of 
the Hooli Goost. And she shal bere a sone, and thou 
Shalt clepe his name Jhesuj ; for he schal make his puple 
saaf fro her synnes. For al this thing was don, that it 
schuld be fulfillid that was seid of the Lord bi a prophete, 
^ynge, Lo; a vi^yn shal haue in wombe, and she schal 
here a sone and ihci schulen cicpe his name Emanuel, 
that is to seie. God with vs. And Joseph roos fro sleep* 
and dide as the aungel of the Lord comaundide hym, 
and took A/aru his wijf; and he knew her not, til she 
hadde borun her firste bigete sone, and clepide his 
name Jheaus. 

The Parable of the Virgins begins thus in the 
Scou, in direct agreement with the English: 

Than the kingdome orbeuinis salbe like to ten virginis, 
the quhilk tuke thare lampis and went out agones the 
spouse and the spouse*. And v of ihame war fules, and 
V prudent. Bot the v fule* tuke thare lampUi and tuke 
nocht oile with thame : Bot the v prudent take oile in 
thare TescheU with thare Umpls. And while the spouse 


l.iriet al thai nappit and ^lepit. Hot al midnywhl a cne 
made, Lo the spouse cummis: jja ye out meet 
him. I*han al the vir^inis raise vp and arayii tljare 
lampis. And the fules said to the wise. (;cfc yc lo v% 
of your oilc : for our lampU ar slokn)'t {hngl. * Urn 
qucnchid J. The prudent ansuerde an<l saide, Or per« 
avcnlure it suffice noclit lo vs and you : ^a ye rather to 
men that scllis and by lo you. And quhilc thai went for 
lo by, the spouse ct>m ; ami th.ai that war reddy cniercl 
with him lo the weddingi> : anrl the yet was closcl. 

T. (J. I.. 


iThU Scou Kew lejiaTneni, inierettinc from m many poind of 
view, was in 1899-1904 edited for the ScodKh Te«t Society hy 
Df Thofms Graves I^w. to whom w« owe the .il)o\e aceouni of 
the work, as well the e.tiracu from il. 

llie close dependence of the Scot% version on P.ir%e>*s 
wording u conspicuous in every verse, the usual difference being 
merely that Scots speUiiig«; or forms are put— word for Mord — In 
place of the corresponding Knglikh or southern ones-jra and /jir 
for and ;/ 9 a iot/r^; ktrk for ckiwxiu : 4 ]uh>\t, ^uKim 

for Xffun^ Ufhatfu : *thou knaisU' for *thwu knoN»i\t 'quhy 

bfekU thy disciplis* for ‘whi breken ihi disciplU;* and so on. 
Sometimes, of course, a dUiinct northern word U used-*-' biggit hU 
h^$ on a siaan* for * bildid his hou> on a sioon.* Karely the 
changes seem needles and arbitrary ; but m$rk and rnirkntstr are 
regularly siibstiiuied for tUrl and though is a 

common Scou word. Not seldom, as might be expected from the 
date and other circumstances, the Scottish version is nearer the 
modem English than the old English; rarely, but occasionally, 
more archaic. In Matthew's gospel there are only two or three 
PAisages in which the Scottish scribe cither deliberately chooses a 
slightly different rendering, or perhaps follows a copy with readings 
different from those of the pnnicd editions of Purv ey : thus in * All 
.%« that travailes and ben chargid, come ta me, and Y schal fulfflle 
you; the Scou make$ 11, Ml >e that travales ami ar chargit. cum to 
me, and I sal refresch you,’ where the older WycUffte version haa 
fulAlle or refresch ; and in the phrase * schal not quenchc a smok- 
yoge flax,' the Scots has ^slokin a sinewkand brand.* Almost the 
^y word that need seriously piuale a Scotsman who knows modem 
.Scot* IS in the phrase ‘a ffok of mooy sw>*ne lesewand iksrttviw./, 
imiwial in Scou, being an adapted Scottish spelling of the standard 
old English * pasturing,* which is Purvey's word. The 

Scou h^ pt/U for the English /w//r (peopleX p<^rnU*it ftyr pairttr, 
for lulHtiru for tfuttm and Mair for 

fum and Vr (in the sense of tkrm and M<r>), and akidu for 

AkidtM and mkidHA, rttiimt for xrmr, ImuH for for 

for w. a^Ae for *gif a bUndman leid a blind- 

man bathe falle doun into the seuche.* The English /aea and ^/Ai> 
are not represented in ScoU by foax and Utktr^ but by that ane and 
that ftkdr. English taru Is ScoU (with gloss) tUmttU (or ueufir) ; 
eeirr becomes reer (or Utm); huucAdt la A»/rAe/(or 

/urUOi rru of com are rAi>u(Banu's iehm ) ; sfranftrt becomes 
ttarh^; r^ 4 U; grtien^taiut; rrptn, ukrris; 

Uyymg: mrtUt, Upermtn. In the parable of the talenu 
we have htiAumt (EngL)and hetamH respectively, *pupplicans and 
hoofis* and 'puplicanU and hums.* Jn *syoagogU or cotneris of 
stretis* the Scotsman rejecu the French word ctfmtris (Fr. c^mUrt) 
and prefers the Anglo-Saxon amAu. Chand^Ur is one of the very 
few cases where the Scou prefers a French form for the English 
tandiUtihA. Describing Christ’s boat ‘schoggid with wawis* (so 
Purvey), the ScoUman puU 'caichet with waivii ;* and for * hilid with 
«wcs,* • kcucrit with waivla* fi.e. <Avtrtd\ The •medwawed with 
the wynd ' becomes, less solemnly, *waggit with wind.' ' Kouiher 
yt your margaritis befor swyna * is the Scou respelling of 
•neihir casta 3e 8our nargaritls before awyne;' and Purveys 
description of Matthew Sittynge in a tolbothe* (i.e. in the custom- 
h^) U Cuihfully reproduced in the Scou *siuand in a tolbuthe.' 
The Soou simfAy repeau the English muiatu muUudU an 'draw 
00 breed ibar philatetiea and magnilies hemmU;' ‘that leendis 
mynr h an obvious alteration; leas so 'ctengeand a m>*ge bot 
UMlIiand a cainela* for *e 1 eosloge a gnatte but swolewynga a 
carade.’ * Eddris and eddris birdis ‘ U almost literatim (•vipers and 
generation of vipers); and so is ' abhominasioua of discomfort* 
(AV. • desolation'). The Scou has 'tolbuthe* again where the 
EogUsK has 'moot Halle* for the hall la the governor's house where 
Christ was gowned with thorns. ‘ Pilate of Pounce * in both oddly 
represents Pontius Pilate; and 'Symouni* or ‘Symont^* the 
form in the EogUsh, is in the Scou 'Symoo.*— E d.] 
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The Complaynt of^Scotlande 


The Complaynt of Scotlande is a puzzling 
book, and many of the opinions in regard to it 
cherished by the most competent scholars have 
since 1890 been completely overthrown. The 
>s'ork was originally published soon after the 
disastrous battle of Pinkie, when internal factions 
and foreign intrigues had reduced the country's 
credit and prosperity to the lowest pass. The 
author was a strong upholder of the French alii* 
ance, and the aim of the book was to denounce 
and render innpossiblc any rapprochement to Eng- 
land. The original issue, printed apparently in 
Paris in 1549, is extremely scarce : only four copies 
have come down to modern times. Dr John 
Leyden edited and reprinted it in 1801, and Sir 
J. A. H. Murray, with much scholarly learning, in 
1872, under the auspices of the Early English Text 
Society. Hut neither editor had any suspicion the 
work was not original ; that it was mainly un- 
acknowledged translation or plagiarism. Murray 
agrees with Leyden that *thc Complaynt is well 
written and fraught with great learning ; the style 
of remark is shrewd and forcible, though fre- 
quently quaint and affected ; and the arrange- 
ment, though sometimes careless, is not devoid 
of method.* And Professor Masson treated the 
work as the most notable book of impassioned 
prose that had till then been produced in either 
England or Scotland. But, alas 1 the learning is 
almost wholly second-hand, the plan and arrange- 
ment mainly that of a famous old French poePs 
work, and much of the most impassioned and 
effective prose in it a direct translation from 
the French. Mr Ncilson has proved that the plan 
of the whole is mutatis mutandis that of the 
Quadrihgtu Invtctif of Alain Chartier (1386- 
1458), an appeal to all ranks and conditions of the 
French nation to unite against the English in- 
vaders and tyrants ; and long passages of the 
Complaynt are mere translations, with occasional 
adaptations. Plagiarisms from other sources have 
also been pointed out 

The Scottish translator-adapter follows his model 
in exhorting the three estates to be vigilant for the 
commonweal, and in ransacking Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman history and literature for examples of 
the curse attending on discord, self-seeking, in- 
dolence, and other public and private crimes. 
Fatigued by his argument, he seeks rest in the 
wholesome air of the country, beneath verdant 
trees and by beryl streams, sleeps, and has a 
vision (as in $0 many poems of that and preceding 
ages), in this case of Dame Scotia and her three 
sons — Nobility, Spirituality, and Commons or 
labourers. Then the argument begins anew, the 
dramatic form being little heeded. The ^affligit 
lady^ reasons with her sons, hears their mutual 
recriminations, and reprimands and warns them 
sharply, with much more exhortation, to concord 
and union against the public enemy. The ^ Mono- 
logue Recreative ’ or ‘ Monolog of the Actor’ thrust 
into the middle of the argument is a very odd 


but interesting interruption, and bears evidence 
of having been much extended after the first 
draft For not only docs it describe with extra- 
ordinary particularity the sounds and voices of a 
great variety of beasts and birds, but adds an 
account of a sea-fight with the names of the tackle 
and the shouts of the seamen. Then an exposition 
of the excellence of the shepherd’s life leads to an 
exposition of the cosmogony, and a page or two 
on meteorology ; with a long list of tales then 
current in Scotland (as told by the highly intelli- 
gent shepherds, their sons and daughters, to one 
another), with the songs they sang and the tunes 
they dcanced to ; together with a catalogue ot 
medicinal herbs I The list of popular stories 
and romances {TAs Wdl 0/ the World's Endy 
The Red Etin^ Lancelot dn Lac^ Arthur Knighty 
Wallace^ The Bruce ^ &c,) and the songs (Air- 
tance unth good Company y Under the Leavis Greeny 
7 'Ae Frog cam to the Mill Doory The Batllc 
of Harlawy The Hunt of Chrxnoty The Sang oj 
Gilfuhishar, See.) is much more interesting than 
the political disquisitions. Some parts of this 
* Monologue Recreative’ arc, we may be confident, 
translations or adaptations also ; some must surely 
be original, such as, for example, this description 
of a Scottish shepherd's al-frcsco breakfast aAcr 
the naval battle : 

[The noise of the engagement was * hiddeus ; *] * and 
the stink of the gun pvildir fyllt ale the ayr, maist lyke os 
plutois palcis had been bimand in ane bald fyir, quhilk 
genrit sik tnirknes and myst that I culd nocht see my 
]}’ntht about me. Quhar for 1 rais and retumit to the 
fresche fcildis that 1 cam fra, quhar I beheld mony 
hudit hirdis blawand ther buc hornis and ther cornepipis, 
calland and convoyand mony fat floe to be fed on the 
feildis Than the scheiphirdis pat their scheip on l>ankis 
and brais and on dry hiUis to get ther pastour. Than I 
beheld the scheiphirdis ^vyvis and ther childir that 
brocht ther morning braefast to the scheiphirdis. Than 
the scheiphirdis wyvis cuttit raschis and s^gis and gadrit 
mony fragrant grene meduart, witht the quhilkis tha 
cowrit the end of ane Icye rig, and syne sat doune 
al togyddir to tak there rcfectione, quhar they maid grit 
cheir of cvyrie sort of mylk, baylht of ky mylk and 
youe mylk, sueit mylk and suir mylk, curd is and quhaye, 
sourkittis, fresche buttir and salt buttir, reyme, (lot 
quha}^, grene cheis, kym mylk. Evcric scheiphird hed 
ane home spune in the lug of there bond ; that had 
na breid bot ry aukis and fustean skonnis maid of flour* 
Than after there disjune, tha began to talk of grit 
myrrines that was rycht picsand to be hard. 

bale'fire, bonfire ; mtekit ffegit, ruthcA And 
sedges ; fneedirort, meadow-sweei (In modern Scots, 

*qaeen-of* the* meadow*); tPttrkiititx clouted cream; yf#/ 
boiled whey homely eeonee ; d^euner. 

The language is Scottish of the middle period 
and of the southern type, but is a literary or 
‘Ciceronian* style, full of Latin and French words 
utterly unknown to shepherds or plain vernacular 
Scotsmen at any date. 

The book, early known as ‘ Wedderbum’s Com- 
piaynti has been attributed (as by Leyden) to 
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Sir David Lyndsay ; (as by Laing) to Robert 
Wedderburn. vicar of Dundee, one of the same 
family to which we owe the Gude and Godlie 
Ballatis (pages 216-17) ; to Sir James Inglis, abbot 
of Culross (died in 1531) ; and to Sir James Inglis, 
chaplain of Cambuskcnncth Abbey— in no case on 
conclusive evidence. Thus Leyden, having re- 
marked on imitations of Gavin Douglas in the 
Complaynt^ insisted that the coincidences in 
detached thoughts, arguments, illustrations, anti 
words between the Compiaynl and Sir David 
Lyndsa/s works were sufficient to justify the 
attribution of the Lomphiyut to the Lyon King 
(four of whose acknowledged works are called 
Complaynt). Dr Craigic’s discover)’ that the 
author of the Complaynt plagiarised from an un- 
printed translation of Ovid, by Octavien de St 
Gelais, Bishop of Angouleme — possibly from the 
same MS. now in the Bibliotht^que dc TArsenal— 
makes it almost certain that the work was written 
as well as printed in Paris, and probable that the 
author was in attendance on the young Queen of 
Scotland. Robert Wedderburn was also, it should 
be noted, in Paris in 1534-49. 

The following is another portion of this odd 
miscellany, the ‘ Monologue' : 

There eftir I herd the rumour of rammaschc foulis 
ande of beystis that made grite Iwir, quhilk past l>csyde 
bumis and boggis on green bankis to seik thcr susten- 
lationc. Tlieir brutal sound did redond to the hie 
skyis, quhil the deepe hou cauernis of cleuchis and 
rotche craggis ansuert vitht ane high not of that samyn 
sound as thay beystis hed hlaucn. It aperit be pre- 
sumymg and presuposing th.it blabcrand Eccho had »>ccn 
hid in ane hou hole, cryand hyr half ansucir, quhen 
Narcissus rycht sorye socht for his saruandis, quhen 
he vas in ane forrest, far fra ony folkis, and there eftir 
for Joue of Eccho he ilrounit in ane drau vel. Non 
to tel treutht of the l>eystis that matle sic bcir, and of 
the dyn that the foulis did, iher syndry soundis hc<l 
nothir temperance nor tune. For fyrst furtht on the 
fresche fieldis the nolt maid noyis vitht mony loud lou. 
Baytht horse and meyris did fast nee, and the folis 
ncchyr. The bullU b^n to buUir, quhen the scheip 
began to blait, because the calfis U^an tilt mo, quhen 
the doggis berkiL Than the suync began to quhryne 
quhen thai herd the asse rair, quhilk gart the hennis 
kckkyl quhen the cokis creu. The chekyns began to 
peu quhen the gled quhissillit. The fox follouit the 
fed geise and gart them cry claik. The gayilingis 
ctyit quhilk quhilk, and the dukis cryit quaik. The 
ropeen of the rauynis gart the crans crope. The huddit 
crauis cryit varrok varrok, quhen the suannis mumit, , 
because the gray goul mau pronosticat ane storme. 
The turtil b<^an for to greil, quhen the cuschet zoulit. 
The titlene followit the gollk, and gart hyr sing guk 
S^k. The dou croutit hyr sad sang that soundit lyik 
sorrou. Robeen and the litil vran var hatnely in 
'ytitir. The jargolyne of the siiallou gart tbc lay iangil, 
than the nuiueis maid myrtht, for to mok the merle. , 
The lauerok maid melody vp hie in the skyis. The 
nychtingal al (he nycht sang sueit notis. The tuechitis 
cryit (heuls nek, quhen the piettis clattriL The gairuling 1 
of the stirlene gait the sparrou cheip. The lyntqubit , 


sang cuntirpoint quhen the os:iI ;elpii. 1 he greiie 
serene s.ang sueit. <julien the gold spynk chantii. Il.e 
rc<lc schank cryit my fui my fui, an<l the uvee cryit 
tucil. The herrons gaif anc vyild -.krecli a^ the kyl 
hed bene in lyit, quhilk gart the quhapi, for rtcyniio 
lie far fra hamc. 

Rtutimuukt (f‘r. r.t w.i/j/#'). cvIkctcU . Urr. n<>i« ; <Uu/chs, 

delJ> ; (tr. ^ fock . ^^hUperin^: ncll, Titat- 

cattle; kite, irtt/is, niaw ; fUitAf/, 

cu^K^i-dovc; titUfie, heJ(;e >|>.trr.>N^ cMukoo : 

do\e. wr* I linisb ; wr/<. bbt.kbud ; Urk : 

pc<-wa>, bi>wmg4; m*8pic: ittp/rttr s»jrIinK . 

srrtuf, crccnfirKli. a'.*.'/ koW* 

finch; axrr, ox-cyc tomlil ; *h.uips curlcvs > . 

frighteiiednc&s. 

I he odd list of bca^l and bird cries h^s a note- 
worthy resemblance to the seventy-one i^i\cn by 
Urquhart in translating from Rabelais, Hook iii. 
chap. 13, though only a few of Uiquharl’s quite 
correspond (e.g. instead of cackU ; ram^ 

maschg and rama^e are used differently). Rabelais 
had but nine cries, the rest being L’rquhart’s 
additions. Not merely the sudden and incon- 
gruous transitions of the ‘ Monologue/ but its 
method of giving detailed and preposterous lists 
of odd or unusual words and names is in the 
Rabelaisian manner ; and PanlagrueTs voyage in 
Book iv. — if wc were sure that it was by Rabelais 
and was known before the Complaynt in its rtrst 
form was issued — might almost be held to have 
suggested several things in the ‘ Monologue ’ —the 
nautical words of command, shipments chanties, the 
list of eulverins and other guns, and the confound- 
ing noise of the gunnery in the na\ al battle. I'hus 
it is ditficult to believe, for example, that the odd 
cry holabar is other than the hault la barre shouted 
in the storm in Rabelais. The third book was 
doubtless the book of the season at Paris in 1546 ; 
and the fourth, like the third, may have been rend 
in MS. before it was printed or published. 

5 <e the edition!i of Leydeo ftnd Mumy, abote mentioned ; for 
the dependence on Abin Charticr. nee Mr W. A. KeiUon, in the 
p/ OtrutattK P/iiMagy, No- 4 (iBpS); for the plagbrUin 
from St Cetais, Dr Craigie in the QunrUrly /.na* 

guagt and LiUraturg^ No. 4 (1899). 

John Bellendeii was bom towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, and in 1508 matriculated at 
St Andrews as ‘of the Lothian nation.' He com- 
pleted his education at Paris, where he took the 
degree of D.D. at the Sorbonne. He was attached 
to the court of James V,, had some charge of the 
young king's studies, and for him executed his 
famous translation of Doccc's Hisioria Geftiis 
Scotorum, This and his version of the first five 
books of Livy (both done in 1533) arc interesting 
as early specimens of Scottish prose. On the 
strength of his metrical ‘Prohemes,* or prologues, 
the Dictiofuiry 0/ National Biography has de- 
scribed him as a poet. The Croniklis 0/ Scot-^ 
land is a very free rendering, and contains so 
many passages not to be found in Bocce that 
it is in some places almost an original work 
— though not an original authority. Bellendcn 
enjoyed great favour at the court of James V., at 
whose request he executed the translations. As a 
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reward he received considerable grants from the 
Treasur)', and afterwards was made archdeacon of 
Moray and canon of Ross. Becoming involved, 
however, in ecclesiastical controversy, he went to 
Rome, where he died about I 5 S^» 

J587. rhe History was printed at Edinburgh in 
1536, and eclited in 1821 by Thomas Maitland 
(afterwards Lord Dundrennan), who first published 
in r822 the ‘ iraduclioun * of Livy (re-edited for 
the S.T.S. by Dr Craigie in 1900-3). The pithy 
yet not unpolished vernacular of Bellenden (whose 
family n.imc is also spelt Ballantync) is in sharp 
contrast to the artificial or Ciceronian style of the 
Comptnyni of Scotland^. 

Part of tbe Story of Macbeth. 

Nocht lang chir, hapnit anc uncouth nnd woundtrfull 
thing, be (|uhilk followit sonc anc gret alteration in the 
rcalmc. He aventure, Makbeth and Hanquho wer pass- 
An<l to Fores, t^uhair King Dimcanc hapnit to l>e for the 
time, and met l>e the gait thre wemen, clothil in ctrage 
and uncouth weid. Thay wer jugit be the |)Ct>ill to 
\k \vcird Msteris. The first of thaim said to Makbeth : 
*Ilalc, I hanc of (dammisl* the secound said: 'Hale, 
Thane of CawderJ* and the Ihrid 5Wiid : 'Hale, King 
of Scotland I' Than said Hanquho: ‘ Quhat wemen be 
ye, sa unmcrcifull to me, and sa favourabil to my com- 
panycon ? For ye gaif to him nocht onlie landis and 
gret rentis, bot gret lordschippis and kingdomes ; and 
gevis me nocht.* To this answerit the first of thir weinl 
sisteris : ^ We schaw more fclicitc appering to thee than 
to him ; for thoucht he happin to be ane king, his empire 
sail end unhap|>eHe, and naoe of his bludc sail efier him 
succcid ; be conirar, thow sail nevir )>« king, bot of the 
sal cum mony kingis, quliilkis with lang progressioun 
sail rejose the croun of Scotland.' Als sone as thir 
wourdis wer said, they suddanlie evanist out of sicht. 
This prophecy and divinatioun wes haldin mony dayis 
in derision to Hanquho and Makbeth. For sum time, 
Hanquho wald call Makbeth King of Scottis, for dcri- 
sioun ; and he, on the samin mancr, wald call Hanquho 
the fader of mony kingis. Yit becaus al thingis succedit 
as thir wemen devinit, the pepill traistit and jugit thaim 
to be weird sisteris. Not long eftir, it hapnit that the 
Thane of Cawder wes disherist and forfaltit of his landis, 
for certane crimes of lese majeste ; and his landis wer 
gevin l>e King Duncane to Makbeth. It hapnit in the 
next nicht, that Hanquho and Makl>cth wer sporland 
togiddir at (hair supper. Than said Hanquho: 'Thow 
hes gottin all that the first two weird sisteris hecht. 
Kestis nocht bot the croun, quhilk wes hecht be the thrid 
sister.' Makbeth, revolving all thingis as thay wer said 
be thir weird sisteris, l>egnn to covat the croun s nnd yit 
he concludit to abide quhil he saw the time ganand 
thairto, fcrmelie lieleving that the thrid weird suld cum, 
as the first two did afore. 

In the mene lime, King Duncane maid his son Mai- 
colmc Prince of Cumbir, to signify that he suld regne 
eftir him. Quhilk wes gret displescir to Makbeth ; for 
it maid plane derogatioun to (he thrid weird, promittit 
afore to him lie thir weird sisteris. Nochtheles he 
thocht, gif Duncane wer sUnc, he had malst rieht to the 
croun, becaus he wes nerest of blud thairto, be teanour 
of the auld lawis maid eflir the deith of King Fergus, 
* Quhen young children wer uoabil to govern the croun, 


the nerrest of thair blude sail r^ne.’ Als, the respons 
of thir weird sisteris put him in beleif, that the thrid 
weird suld cum als weill as the first two. Attour, his 
wife, impadenl of lang tary, as al wemen ar, specially 
quharc thay ar desirus of ony purpos, galf him gret 
artation to persew the thrid weird, that scho micht be 
anc quenc ; calland him oft timis fcbil cowart, and 
nocht desirus of honouris ; sen he durst not assailye 
the thing w*i(h manheid and curage, quhilk is offerit to 
him be benivolence of fortoun ; howbeit sindry otheris 
hes assailyeit sic thingis afore, with maist terribil 
jeopardyis, quhen thay had not sic sickemes to $uc« 
ceid in the end of chair laubouris os he had. 

Makbeth be persuasion of his wife gaderit his 
freindis (o ane counsall at Innemes, quharc King 
Duncane happinnit to be for the time. And l>ccause 
he fand sufficient oporlunite, be support of Hanquho 
and otheris his freindis, he slew King Duncane, the vii 
yeir of his regne. His body was buryit in Elgin, and 
eftir tane up and hrocht to Colmekill, quharc it rcinanis 
yit, among the sepulturis of utliir kingis; fra our 
redemption, M.xtvi ycris. 

The weird are not * weird •looking,* but cunning or powerful 

in weirds ^destinies, prophecies, tales; Gray calls ihcm 'Fatal 
Sisters.* Mirage eldritch, weirddooking raiment ; rt/ese, 

enjoy; promised ; A till » goMatui, spprcpruitc, belong- 

ing; Ct$mh'r, Cuml»erlatid ; a/s, alto; aiteur^ *oul-over/ further- 
more ; ariaitett^ inciiement, pressure (a Low- Latin word); ei<krm 4 tt 
security ; CehttekHi, Iona. 

Tiic CuJe and Godllc Bnllatis is the name 
that has long been the popular one for a collection 
of oddly mixed devotional and satirical poems in 
vernacular Scots, more formally calling itself Ant 
ComptftdioHs Butk of GodlU Psalmes and SpiriiuaU 
SungiSf which seems in a rudimentary shape to 
have been published before 1546. These rude but 
pithy poems became immensely popular in Scot- 
land, were committed to memory, circulated and 
sung, and often reprinted. They had a marked 
influence in promoting the Reformation in Scot- 
land, and provoked a corresponding hostility on 
the part of the Church. The bulk of the book 
seems to be due to three brothers, James, John, 
and Robert Wedderbume, sons of a wealthy and 
respected burgess family of Dundee, who entered 
St Andrews University in 1514, iS^Si 
respectively. They had all to flee the country 
as heretics or as suspected by Cardinal Deaton. 
James became a merchant at Dieppe, John lived 
long in Germany, at Wittenberg and elsewhere, 
till the Reformation triumphed in Scotland ; 
Robert, who succeeded his uncle as Vicar of 
Dundee, returned to Scotland after the death of 
Beaton. James wrote both tragedies and comedies, 
some of which were acted, though none have been 
preser>'ed. The Compiaynt of Scotland^ (page 214) 
has been by many attributed to Robert ; John had 
most to do with the Ballatis^ to which the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, a short Catechism in prose and 
another in verse, with graces &c., are prefixed. 
Then follow sixteen SpirituaU Sangis^ mostly 
translations, some freer and some closer, from 
the German Lutheran hymns. The second main 
division, The Psalms of David with other new 
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The Gude and Godlie Ballatis 


fi/esa>id Ba//iilh, conUms again translations mainly 
direct from German versions. But to each part 
are added a number of miscellaneous pieces, some 
probably quite original, some possibly from Eng- 
lish sources. More of them are religious, cither 
devotional or controversial ; many of them are pro- 
fane songs spiritualised, such as those that still 
retain the old first lines Quho is at my windo, 
ifuho; Johne, cum kis me nenu ; Hay now fhe day 
dawis. One, IVelcum, Forioun, «as as ob^'iously 
a song of worldly love, which, proscribed by the 
General Assembly of 1568, was unknown till Dr 
Mitchell printed it in 1896 ; one not in the oldest 
editions — The Pafie, (hat Pagane full 0/ pryde — and 
not from Wedderburne’s pen, was not proscribed, 
has survived to be perhaps the best known, and 
yet is, in its reprobation of the ways of priests, 
monks, and nuns, in places so scurrilous that Dr 
Alitchell, editing a standard te.xt for a learned 
society, has thought it advisable to suppress some 
of the lines. Several of those from the German 
were originally done into German from old Latin 
hymns ; one. In dulci JubUo, is originally a maca- 
ronic of Latin and German, Scotch uking the place 
of the German in the Dundee version, and the 
Latin being left untranslated. Of the collection Dr 
Julian, supreme authority on hymns, says : ‘Some 
of the pieces, though rude, have a wonderful pathos, 
and even beauty.’ It should be noted that at the 
same date the English people had no popular 
collection of anything that could be called hymns. 
Sternhold and Hopkins in the various issues con- 
tained only versions of the psalms. Coverdale’s 
Psalms and Spirituall Songs^ which are much 
tamer than the Ballatis^ never took hold on the 
popular mind. Coverdale's were largely translated 
from the same sources, and four of them very 
closely agree with four of the Ballatis, so that 
It has been alleged that Coverdale's four were 
simply done by Wedderbume into Scots. But 

ij ‘o think the Scots version the 

Older. The attempt to utilise for sacred purposes 
popular profane tunes, and to supersede unholy 
songs by pious ones, was nothing new 5 it had been 
practised in France and Germany long before the 
Reformation ; and Bardesanes, the Syrian Gnostic, 
and his son Harmodius, in the third century, were 
amongst the number of those who, as John Wesley 

put it, refused to let the devil have all the irood 
, tunes. 

The first verse only of the following is an 
adaptation of the old English song usually printed : 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up. 

And it is wdi nigh day, 

And Harry our king U gone hunting 
To bring the deer to bay. 

The spiritualised version runs thus : 

With buntis vp, with huntis vp, 

It is now perlite day, 

Jefus, our King, is gane in hunting 
Quha lykis to fpeid thay may. 


rucLj 


escape 


young 


Ane ciirlii fox Jay hid in rox 
Thi> lanj* and xnony anc day, 

Dcuourintj i'chcip, quhill he micht creip, 

Naiic uucht hint fchaip away. 

It did him gude lo laip ihe bJude 
Of 2oiing and lender lAmmis ; 

Nanc culd he mis, for all was his, 

The zoung anis wiih thair dammit 

The hunicr is Christ that hunto in haist. 

The hundis ar I*elcr and Pauli, 

The Paip is the fox, Koine the fox, 

Thai rubhis vs on the gall. 

The Palp. 

The Paip, that ])agane full of |>r} de, 

He hes vs blindit bng ; 

For quhair ihc blind the blind dois g)dc, 

Na wonder thay ga wrang : 

Lykd prince and king he led the ring 
or all iniquilie : 

Hay trix, iryine go trix, 

Vnder the grenc-wotl tree. 

Bot his alx)minatioun 
The Lonl hes brocht to lichl ; 

His I'opifchc pry<lc, and thrinfalde crowne, threefold 
Almai(\ hes loift thair micht ; 

His plak pardounii ar bot lardounis decriu 

or new found vanitic : 

Hey trix, iry^me go trix, &c 

His Cardinallis hes caus to mume, 

His Bifehoppis borne aback : 

HU Abbottis gal ane vneouth lumc, 

Quhen fchauelingis went to fack 

As no German original is known for the follow- 
ing, it may both be a spiritualised form of the song 
with the same name mentioned in T/u Comfilaynt 
0/ Scotland^ : 

Rycht sorelte musyng in my mynde. 

For pietic sore my hart is pynde 
Quhen I remember on Christ sa kynde, 

That savit me : 

None culd me saif from ihyne till ynde here to lodia 
Bot ofUie be. 

He is the way, trothe, lyfe and lycht, 

The varray port till heaven full rycht. 

Quha enteris nocht be hb greit mycht 
Ane theif is be 

That wald presume be his awin mycht 
Sauit to be. 

I grant that I half faulUt sore, have committed fault. 
To stok and stane geuand hb glore giving bU gUty 
And heipand warkis.into store 
For my remeid x 

War nocht his mercy is the more 
I had bein deid. 


Thow lytill bill, thy wayis thou wend 
And schaw my mynde fra end to end 
Till tbame that will repent and mend 
Thow schaw thame till 
Beleue io Christ, quhom God hes send 
And wirk his will 


book, poem 
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In if u lei JubilOy printed both by Laing and 
Mitchell in four lines, thus begins : 

In ilu/ci jubih now let 

us sing with mirth nnd joj 

Our hftrtis consolatioun 
1) is in prfsfpio ; 

And schynis as the Sone, 

Matris in ^nmic, 
yll/Aa es ct Oy 
Alpha es (t O* 

In 187B Dr David l^ing edited the Gutit anti Cedlit FttHati* 
(i 863 ), from the edition of 1578; Profetsof Mitchell, in hU elaborate 
edition for the S<oiti>h Text Society (18-77). had aKo for comparison . 
a copy of the older edition of 1567, one copy of which he had heard 
of first in i 066 » 

Archbishop llaiulltoii’s Cateclilsiii.— The 

Catechism known as Archbishop Hamilton’s be- 
cause it was issued by his authority after being 
examined and approved by the Provincial Council 
over which he presided in Edinburgh, Januar>' 26, 
155 1-3, is a masterpiece of its kind. It was ver>' 
carefully prepared for its purpose as a popular 
exposition of Roman Catholic doctrine to be read 
by the parish priest from the pulpit in lieu of a 
sermon. Dignified in style, free from colloquialisms 
or any affectation of foreign phraseology, it is one 
of the best standards of the literary Scots of the 
period (see page 167). 

The Catechism thus expounds the ninth sin 
against the first command — the first in the Catho- 
lic reckoning including what most Protestants 
divide into first and second. Witchcraft, it will 
be seen, was as real a trouble to the Catholic Kirk 
in Scotland as it was afienvards to the Church of 
the Reformation : 

The nynt, that brek this Command, quhasaevir usis 
Wichecraft, Nicromansie, Enchantment, Juglarie or Irastis 
in thame, or seikis thair help, quhasa lippinnis to werdis 
or dremis, quhasa lippinnis to defend thair self, or lhair 
bcislis, or geir aganis fyre, waiter, swerd, noysum l>cis(is, 
with certene takinnis or writingis supcrsticiously. 

And gyf ony man or woman wald say 5 Oft lymis we 
se, that thingis cummis to passe, quhilk divinarU sais. 
Oft lymes men and bcistis ar helpit he wyichis charmis. 
Oft tymes geir, lynt or stowin, is getlin agane be cown* 
gerant, and sa apperandly, it is no^t evil done to seike 
for siclike help. O thou wretcliU and blind man or 
woman, that thinkis or says sicUke wordis, knaw thow 
well and understand, that quhen saevir Ihow speris or 
setkis for ony help, counsel, remede, consolation or defence 
at ony wytche, socerar, cowngcrar or siclike dissaveris, 
Ihow dobgreit injure to ihi Lord God, because that thow 
takb the honour and service quhilk aucht to be gevin to 
God allanerly, and giffis it to the devil, quhilk is detdly 
encmie to thy sauL For without dout, all Wytehes, 
Nigromanceris and siclike, workb be opemtioun of the 
devil under a paction, condition, band or obligation of 
service and honour to be made to him* Mairouir thow 
sa doand, condemnis thi awn saulc to panii eternal, 
because that thow forsakis utterly thi Loni God quhilk 
haU Croat the to his awin yenage and liknes, and re* 
demit the with na lesse price than with the precious 
blud of hb awin natural sone our salviour Jesus Christ, 
Attouir thow brekis thi condition and band of service 


made to him in the sacrament of Baplyme. Finally 
thou art made as anc Pagan, Saiaccne or Infidele and 
sail pcrische for evirmair, except thou amend thy lyfe 
lic trew, scharp, and lang penance, (juhat is deidly 
sytiy l>ot unlfull iransgressioun of the command of God ? 
Than, how can thow that is anc wylebe, or giffis credite 
to l)e helpit be Wytchcrafi, excuse the fra deidly syn 
and endlcs damnation, seand that God almychty cxpresly 
in his haly law forbiddb al kindis of >%7lchccraft and 
siclike dcvilrie saiand thus : AVw augurabimimy nee chstr- 
tuxbiih semnia. Use na kynd of >vytchcraft, and lak na 
tent to dremis. And a litlc cflcr hend : Non deelineih 
nd Magoiy nee ab ariolis aliquid seiseiUmini ut polluamini 
per eoSy e(^ dominus deus Gang nocht to wilchb 

for ony help or confort, nother seik for counscll at ony 
socerar, for sa doand, ye are fylil in your saulis be thame, 
for I am your Lord God. And to mak an answar to thi 
argument. The devil sumlyme in smal matters schawb 
to the the verite, hot to that eficck, that finally he may 
cause the gif credit to his lesingis and black fabet, in 
maters of greit wccht concerning thi saul. Sumlyme he 
will help the to get agane the guddis of this warld, bot 
his intent is, that finally he may cause the lync the 
guddis of the warld to cum. Sumtyme he wil help 
the to recover the hcith of thi bo«ly, bot to that effeck, 
that finally he may bring the to eternal dede of thi saul. 
Quharfor all trew christin men and wemen, suld nocht 
only be the command of God use na kind of witchcraft, 
lv)t alswa suld seik for na help at wiichis, because 
that all siclike doing b injurius to God, and damnable 
to mans saul. 

Nother can that excuse thame self fra transgression 
of the first command, that supcrsliciously observis ane 
day mair than anc other, as cerlanc emftb men, quhilk 
will nocht l>cgin lhair warkc on the saterday, cerlane 
schipmen or marinars will nocht l>cgin to sail on the 
satterday, ccrtanc travclnrs will nocht begin thair jomay 
on the sattarday, quhilk b plane superstition, because 
that Cod almychty made the satterday as well as he 
made all other dayis of the woukc. Quharfor all Icsum 
warkis may be begon als wcl on the Satterday as uny other 
day of the woukc, quhilk is nocht commandit haly day. 
Siclik supcrsticion b amang thame, that will nocht berisch 
or erde the bodb of thair freindb on the North part of 
the kirk yawl, trowand that thair is mair halynes or vertew 
on the South syde than on the North. It is nocht un- 
knawin to us, that mony and sundry uthcr sinfull and 
damnable kindb of witchccraflb and supetsUtionb ar usit 
amang sum men and women, quhilk at thb lyme we can 
nocht rchersc and reprove in special, thairfor accotding 
to our dewtie we require yow forbeir thame all, because 
thai ar all damnable to your saulis. 

Tmsiis, trusts: wrdu, weirds, predictions: trust; 

ttUtinnit, token*; uik*: dittaxtrU, deceUen; //««/, 

Mb* ; trnt, Icne : dtfit, denth : ^nukt, week ; Utum, lawful 

T. a. L. 

(The C«techi*m w»» edited by Dr ThomM Grave* Law lor the 
Oarendon Preaa in iM* i iho eairact followa that edition.— Eo.) 

John Knox.— Though in the first place and 
pre-eminently a man of action, it is by undoubted 
right that John Knox claims a place in the history 
of English literature. His published writings fill 
six thick volumes, and two at least out of the six, 
alike by their literary quality and the importance 
of the themes with which they deal, may fairly be 
ranked among the great books of the language. 
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was said of Julius Ciusar may be said with 
perfect truth of Knox — he wrote with the j^iine 
force with which he fou^dit. 

Knox received a learned education, and, as f.ir 
as incessant and absorbing public cares would per* 
mil, he was a student to the end of his life. IU)rn 
at or near Haddington, probably in 1513 or 1514, 
it is likely that he attended the burgh school of that 
town. He studied possibly at Glasgow University, 
more likely at St Andrews, and for a time had as 
one of his teachers 
the famous school- 
man, John Major, 
by whom he would 
be initiated into all 
the intricacies of 
the scholastic the- 
ology. Whatever 
may have been his 
debt to Major, it 
is certain that the 
theological writings 
of Knox arc essen- 
tially scholastic, 
alike by the ab- 
stractness of their 
subjects and the 
method and spirit 
with which they 
arc handled. For 
a period of some 
eighteen years 
Knox passes almost 
completely out of 
sight. When he 
reappears he is in 
official connection 
with the Church of 
Rome, but is on the 
verge of that turn- 
ing-point in his 
career which 
divides his life in 
twain. According to Knox’s own testimony, it 
was his intercourse with George Wishart, begun 
in December 1545, which led to his embracing 
that form of faith to which he was henceforth to 
devote himself with such memorable results for 
the future of Scotland. The immediate conse- 
quences of his change of faith were disastrous for 
himself. The burning of Wishart and the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton directly bore on his own 
personal safety. His abode in the Castle of 
St Andrews, his nineteen months in the French 
galleys, his twelve years’ exile, were the imme- 
diate results of his association with Wishart ; and 
his changed purposes in life determined the entire 
aim and scope of his literary production. There is 
but one theme and one object in all his six volumes 
^the furtherance of the Protestant form of faith 
and the extinction of the doctrines of Rome. So 
all-absorbing is his purpose that it* would be hard 
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to find a page in all hi> writing 
familiar Iciutn that not bear • • 
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his fi.^ 

Continent shortly 
after the accession 
of Mary Tudor 
(1553) that he be- 
gan that long scries 
of occasional writ- 
ings which were to 
make him a \olu- 
m inous author. 
Some monilis spent 
at Dieppe, about 
a year ,1554-5 'it 
Frankfort • on • the- 
Main, and about 
four in Geneva 
(with an interven- 
ing visit to Scot- 
land) completed the 
period of Knox’s 
exile. Hortatory 
letters to the Pro- 
testants in Scotland 
and England and expository theological treatises 
make up the bulk of his literary production 
throughout these years. By the place it holds 
in the history' of political opinion, one of his 
many pamphlets dcscrx’cs at least a passing notice 
—his famous Fsn/ Blast of (he Tmmpet against 
(he Monstrous Regiment 0/ Women. The pam- 
phlet had a resounding notoriety at the time of its 
appearance, and may still be read with interest at 
once as a specimen of the controversial literature 
of the period and as the expression of opinions 
which were shared by Jean Bodin, the greatest 
political thinker of the sixteenth century. As far 
as literary quality is concerned, however, the Blast 
by no means show's Knox at his best. It is essen- 
tially an ill-considered performance, as he himself, 
indeed, came to admit — undigested and ill-reasoned, 
violent without being powerful, and with few of 
those great strokes which abound in the work on 
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which his repuUtion as a writer must mainly 
rest. 

It was the singular fortune of Knox to be at 
once the chief actor in a national revolution and 
its pre-eminent interpreter and historian. It was 
in the beginning of May 1559 that he finally re- 
turned to Scotland. He found the countiy in the 
throes of the struggle which was to end in the over- 
throw of the ancient Church and in the establish- 
ment of Protestantism ; and till his death in *572 
it was to these ends that he devoted himself with 
that intensity of purpose and those extraordinary* 
gifts of min<i and character which have given him 
his supreme place in the memory of his country- 
men. It was at once by word and deed that Knox 
advanced the cause on which he had set his heart ; 
for, unlike men of the type of Savonarola^ he 
combined the passionate self-abandonment of the 
popular orator with the prudence of the practical 
politician. ‘ I assure you/ wrote Randolph, the 
English agent in Scotland, to Cecil, the great 
Minister of EHiabclh— ‘ I assure you the voice of 
one man is able in one hour to put more life in us 
than five hundred trumpets continually blustering 
in our ears.' If his power of speech was thus 
so formidable, the course of events conclusively 
proved that none of the I'rotcstant lords, pro- 
fessed politicians though they were, saw so clearly 
and comprehensively the conditions of the eventual 
triumph of the new faith and the new national 
policy. With the details of the great struggle we 
arc not here directly concerned ; but it is to be 
noted that it is precisely those qualities which he 
displayed in his public action — the combination of 
enthusiasm and shrewd sense — which gives its dis- 
tinctive character to his monumental Hisiorit 0/ 
She Refornuxtioun in ScoS/untf. 

As originally conceived, Knox's Historie was to 
have been limited to the period between 1558 and 
August of 1561— the date of the return of Queen 
Mary to Scotland ; and its main object was to be 
the Justification of the Protestant party in its pro- 
ceedings against the Crown. Fortunately both for 
literature and history, the work grew on his hands 
till it attained a scope which fully justifies the 
title by which it came to be known. Of the five 
books of which it consists, the first relates the 
growth of Protcst«int opinion till the year 1558, 
the second and third deal with the revolution 
which ended in the Treaty of Leith and the 
establishment of Protestantism as the national 
religion, the fourth is in large degree autobiog- 
raphy, and the fifth continues the narrative from 
1564 to 1567. With the exception of the last, 
which did not receive the authors final touch, each 
of the books possesses a specific character and 
value of its own. As a rapid and vivid survey of 
the gradual breach of Scotland with Rome the first 
is equally striking from the point of view of litera- 
ture and history. Such passages as those which 
describe the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton, the 
rout of Solway Moss, the murder of Cardinal 


Beaton, and the battle of Pinkie arc historical 
paintings which arc engraved on the national 
mind. The second and fourth books deserve the 
high praise that by the substantiation of facts 
by abundant original documents they satisfy the 
criterion of modern historical criticism. But it is 
the fourth l>ook of his Historie that reveals in their 
strength and weakness all the powers of Knox as 
a man and as a writer. His theme is the conflict 
of the old and the new religions ; but here we are 
far from the abstract disquisitions which make un- 
readable the bulk of his other productions. Mary 
Stuart as the embodiment of error, and himself 
as the vehicle of truth — it is on these two figures 
that, as in some spiritual drama, he fixes our eyes 
with all the passion and skill of a great uncon- 
scious artist. His reports of his four successive 
interviews with Mary are incfiaccablc photographs, 
which by their truth and vivacity would alone be 
the adequate proof of his special literary gift. But, 
in truth, Knox was endowed in abundance with all 
the equipment of the so-called picturesque his- 
torian. He had the keenest of eyes for all the 
details of life, and from his varied experience in 
court and camp and deliberative assembly, he had 
enjoyed the most ample opportunities of exercising 
his gift. Of battles he urites with a gusto that 
suggests the doughty man-at-arms rather than the 
apostle of the religion of peace. We have called 
him an unconscious artist, but this description 
must be taken with certain reserves. Owing per- 
haps to his residence in England and his inter- 
course with English exiles abroad, he was led, in his 
Historie especially, to employ a style so much more 
English than the vernacular Scots of the period as 
to draw down on him the reprobation of Catholic 
controversialists for his unpatriotic preference for 
the southern form of speech. We have it on his 
own word that he deliberately introduced the 
lighter play of mind into the conduct of the most 
serious affairs. ^ Mclancholious reasons,* he said, 

* would have some mirth intermixed.* Even in his 
phraseology it would seem that, at least on occa- 
sion, he consciously employed a certain literary 
artifice. Such an expression as * The foolish fantasy 
of facile flesh ' attests a conscious aim at literary 
effect. Nevertheless the general impression pro- 
duced by the work of Knox is that of a great 
natural force manifesting itself in literature as in 
life with the various and overpowering energies of 
an original mind and character, which under no 
circumstances could have been determined by con* 
ventional trammels, whether of art or life. 

Such arc the high qualities that arc generally 
conceded to Knox as a writer of history ; yet in 
exact proportion are the defects that belong to 
them. In adversaries he sees no virtue ; m opinions 
that collide with his own he secs only wilful and 
pernicious error. Large and sane views of human 
affairs, comprehensive grasp and luminous develop* 
ment of his subject as a whole — of these historical 
virtues Knox is totally void. As in his actions so 
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in his writings, it is precisely that lack of repose 
combined with force, of dignity and weight of 
thought conjoined with intensity of feeling, which 
place him beneath the first rank equally of men of 
action and men of letters. 

An Snglisb Invasion. 

Thus ceasse<l nott Sathan, by all mcan^ to manteane 
his kingdome of darkness, and to suppressc the light of 
Christ is Evangcll. But |)Otent is he against whomc thei 
Taught; for when thay wicketl war ir^ greatast securitic, 
then begane God to schaw his anger. For the Ihirde day 
of Maij, in the year of God Jm- Vc. xliiij yearis, without 
knowledge of any man in Scotland, (we meane of such as 
should half had the care of the realmej was scene a great 
navyc of schippis arryving towardis the Firth. The postis 
came to the Governour and Cardinal!, (who boilh war in 
Eilioburgh,) what muliitud of schippis ware sene, and 
what course thei took. This was upouo the Setterday 
befoir nunc. Questioun w*as had, what should thei 
mcanc ? Some said, * It is no doubt but thei ar Englis* 
men, and wc fear that thei shall land.* The Cardinall 
scripped [mocked] and said, * It is but the Isbnd ftote 
[fleet] : thei ar come to mak a schaw, and to putt us in 
feare. 1 shall lodge all the men -of* ware into my eae 
[e>*el that shall land in Scotland.’ Still sittis the 
Cardinall at his dennarc, eavin as that ihare had l>enc 
no danger appearing. Men convents to gase upoun the 
schippis, some to the Costell Hill, some to the Craiggis, 
and other places eminent. But thare was no questioun, 
’With what forces shall wc resist, yf we he invadit?’ 
Sonc after sax houris at nycht, war arryved and had 
casten anker in the Read [Roads] of Leylh, mo then 
two hundrclh saillvs. Schortlic thare after the Admirall 
schot a flote boite, which, frome Grant oun craigis 
till be cast Leylh, sounded the deijw, and so relumed 
to hif schippe. Heirof war diverse opinionis. Men 
of Judgement foresaw what it menu But no credite 
was gcavin to any that wold say, ‘Thei mynd to land.’ 
And so past all man to his rest, as yf thei schippis had 
bene a gard for thare defence. 

Upone the poynt of day, upon Sounday, the fourt of 
Maij, addressed thei for landing, and ordered thei thare 
Khippis so that a gulay or two lade thare snowttis to the 
craiggts. The small schippb called pinaces, and light 
horsmen approched als ncir as thei could. The great 
schippis discharged thare souldiouris in the smallare 
veschellis, and thei by bottis, sett upon dry land befoir 
ten houris ten thousand men, as was judged, and mo. 
like Governour and Cardinall seing then the thing that 
thei could nott, or att least thei wold nott beleve befoir, 
after that thei had maid a brag to feght, fled as fast as 
horse wold cary them ; so that after, thei approched nott 
within twenty myllis of the danger. The Eric of Anguss 
and George Dowglas war that nycht freed of ward, (thei 
war in Blakness.) 'fhe said Schir George in mcrynes 
said, *I thank King Hary and my gentill Maisterls of 
Hnglaod.’ 

The Eogliss army betuix twelf and one hour entered 
m Leytb, fand the tables covered, the dennaris prepared, 
such aboundance o( wyne and victualUs, besydis the other 
substance, that the lyik riches within the lyik boundis 
wu nott to be found, ncyther in Scotland nor England. 
Upone the Mononday, the fyfi of Maij, came to thame 
from Berwik and the Bordour, two thowsand horsmen, 
who being somewhat reposed, the army, upoon the 


Wedni^ay, marched towardis the Tounc of Kdmhuri’lj, 
spoyled and hryni the same, and so did thei the r^lm* r.f 
Halyrud- house. '1 he horsmen took the Houm; of Cray, 
myllare, and gatt great spoylc ihnrein ; for it being 
judged the strongasi hou.se near the 'I'ounc, otiicr then 
the Casteli of Edinburgh, all man sowght to saif thare 
movables thairin. But the $touCnc<s of the I.ar<ic gave it 
over without schotc of hackquedK)olc, and for his reward 
was caused to mcrch upoun hi< footc to Loudoun. He is 
now Capilane of Dumhar an<l I’rovcst of Edinburgh. 

(From Kook i. of the Ihstori^.'y 

An Interview of Knox and Marj'. 

The Queyn looked al)ouc to 'tome of the reaportaris, 
and said, *\our wourdis ar schaq>e yneuch a> ye have 
spocken thame ; but yitt thei war tald co me in ane uther 
manor. 1 know (said schc) that my Cnclc^ and yc ar 
nott of anc rcligioun, ami thairfoir I can nott lilame you 
albeit you have no gtxx] opinioun of thame. But >-f yc 
hear any thing of my self that myslyikis you, come to my 
self and tell me, and 1 shall hear you.' 

* Madam/ <juo<l he, ‘ I am assured that your Uncles ar 
cnemyes to God, and unto his Sonc Jesus Christ ; and 
that for mantcanance of ihair awin poni|>c and worldlle 
glorie, that thei spair not to .spill the bloodc of many 
innocents ; and tliairfoir 1 am a.ssure<l that thair inter- 
PO**^ shall have no Iwllcr succcsm; then olheri> half had 
that befoir thame have done that thei do now. But a*, to 
your aw'in personage, Madam, 1 wold l>e glade to do all 
that I could to your Graces contentment, provide<i that 1 
exceed nott the boundis of my vocal ioun. I am callc<l, 
Madam, to ane public! functioun w ithin the Kirk of God, 
and am appointed by God to rebuk the synnes and vices 
of alL I am not appointed to come to everic man in 
particular to schaw him his offense ; for that Jaulx>ur war 
infinite. Yf your Grace please to fre<picni the public! 
serroonis, then doubt 1 nott but that yc shall fullic under- 
stand boylh what 1 like and myslike, als weall in your 
Majestic as in all otheris. Or yf your Grace will as.>igne 
unto me a cerlanc day and hour when it wiW please you 
to hear the forme and substance of doctrin whiche is 
proponed in publict to the Churches of this Kcabne, 1 
will most gladlic await u{>oun your Grace p]va>ur, tyme, 
and place. But to waitt upoun your chalmer-doore, or 
ellb whair, and then to have no farther libcrtic but to 
whbper my mynd in your Grace's care, or to tell to you 
what otheris think and speak of you, neathcr will my 
conscience nor the voentioun whairto God hath called me 
suffer it. For albeit at your Grace’s commandiinent I am 
heare now, yitt can not I tell what other men shall judge 
of me, that at this tyme of day am alksent from my book 
and wayting upoun the Courte.* 

‘You will not alwa>Hs,’ said schc, ‘be at your book/ 
and so turned hir back. And the said johne Knox 
departed with a reasonable meary countenance ; whairat 
some Papbtis oflended said, ‘ He b not effraycil.* Which 
heard of him, he answered, ‘ Why should the pleasing 
face of a gentill w oman eflray me ? I have looked in the 
faces of many angrie men, and yil have nott bene cAmyed 
above measure.’ And so left he the Quene and the 
Courtc for that tyme. (From Book iv.) 

Saox xnd Mary's Ladlea-ln*Watttng. 

Heirwith was the Qocne more offended, and com- 
manded the said Johne to pass forth of the cabinet, and 
to abyd farther of hir pleasur in the chalmer. The Laird 
of Dun Uryed, and Johne of Coldinghame cam into 
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iUc cAblnei, and so Xhci t>o>’th remaned with hyr ncyr 
the .space of anc houre. The said Johne stood in the 
chalincr, as one whom men had never scin, (so war ail 
cfl rayed, » except that the Lor<i Ochiltric bayre him com* 
j)ar)ye : and ihairfoir tx'gan he to furge talking of the 
ladyes who war thair sitting in all thair gorgiouse 
apparel! ; whichc cspycrl, he mcarclie said, *0 fayre 
I^irlyc', how pleasing war this lycfT of youris, yf it 
should ever ahy<l, and then in the end that >vc myght 
passe to henvin with all this gay gear. Hut fyc npoun 
that knave Death, that will come whitther we will or 
not ! An<l when he hes laid on his areist, the fouU 
wormcs wilbe busyc with this ticschc, l>e it never so fasT 
and so lender ; and the scally sowll, I fear, shalbe so 
fea!>lc, that it can neither cary with it gold, garnassing, 
targatling {ia’^>cling), pearle, nor pretious slancs.* And 
by suchc mcancs procurccl he the cumpany of women ; 
and so {lOst the tyme till that the Laird of Dun willc<l 
him to dcparlc to his house quhill new* advertisement. 

rom Dook iv.) 

See TAr iy<>rki t */ collecied and edited by David 
Laing : M'Crie, Lift p/ Kupx Hume bfuwo, Jphn 

Krtpx : n (i£?5); TAi //htpry pf tht Refprtnntipn 

WAS edited for |>^uUr ii«e by Guthrie (rS^). See also mono* 
graphs by Mrs M'Cunn (t8Q5X Cowan (1905), Andrew Lanf (1905), 
L. Muir(i9»9), and I^ord EusMce Percy (1937). 

P. IL B. 

iieome Biiohnnnn* — As far as his contribu- 
tion to English or Scottish literature is concerned, 
George I^uchanan \vould cal) but for the most 
cursory notice in the present work. Of the two 
folio volumes tvhich make up his published writ- 
ings, some twelve pages contain all that he wrote 
in the vernacular — the rest being in classical Latin, 
prose and verse. Yet for learned Scots, from his 
ow'n day till this, Buchanan has been one of the 
most interesting and important figures in the 
literary' history of their country. His Latin para- 
phrase of the Psalms has been for three centuries 
the delight of cultivated Scottish readers, and the 
same book, studied in Scottish schools for at least 
two centuries, formed the taste and ministered to 
the faith of the successive generations of Scottish 
youth. By his History 0/ Scothud also— hailed at 
the time of its appearance as the most successful 
reproduction of classical models — he made the 
annals of his native country* known to educated 
Europe. Moreover, the inspiration of his name 
and example, as of the greatest scholar whom 
Scotland has produced, has been of the most 
potent efficacy in determining a special line 
of culture followed by his countrymen ; for to 
Buchanan it is mainly due that the study of Latin 
came to hold its peculiar place in the higher edu- 
cation of Scotland. ^ No man,’ s<iys Caldcrwood, 
writing of Buchanan in the seventeenth century — 
* no man did merit better of his nation for learning, 
nor thereby did bring it to more glory and Hill 
Burton, in the nineteenth, could still write that 
^ there arc not, perhaps, above three or four 
names holding so proud a place in the homage of 
his countrymen as Buchanan’s.’ Such being the 
acknowledged name and influence of Buchanan, 
it would seem that in the reckoning of the literary 


achievements of his country he must command an 
interest peculiarly his own. 

The life of Buchanan is a ty'pical chapter from 
the history* of the Revival of Letters. The scholars 
of the Renaissance were the veritable knights-errant 
of their time, and few of them had a more varied 
and adventurous career than Buchanan. Bom in 
February 1506, at Killearn in Stirlingshire, he 
received the elements of his education in various 
schools of his native country*. In his fourteenth 
year he was sent to the University of Paris through 
the good offices of his maternal uncle, James 
Hcriot. Paris had for centuries been the dream 
of the studious youth of Scotland ; and at the date 
(1520) of Buchanan's first sojourn there the uni- 
versity was passing through a critical period of its 
history*. A double conflict was engaging the best 
minds in its schools. The teaching of Luther was 
clashing with the religion of Rome ; and the study 
of Latin and Greek in the new spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance was asserting itself in opposition to 
the traditional curriculum of the Middle Ages. It 
was doubtless during the two years he now spent 
in Paris that Buchanan acquired that special bent 
of mind and of intellectual interest which gave him 
his distinctive character as a typical personality of 
his age. Henceforward the study of the classics, 
and specially of Latin, became the engrossing aim 
of his life, and he pursued It with such natural 
aptitude and such industry as Anally won for him 
the admiration of learned Europe and the first 
place among the scholars of his age. Ill- 
health and the failure of means through the 
death of his uncle forced Buchanan to return to 
Scotland after some two years’ sojourn in Paris. 
When next we hear of him, it is as a volunteer 
in an expedition led by the Regent Albany against 
England. The result of his experience in soldier- 
ing was not encouraging, as in consequence of 
his hardships he was bedridden for the ensuing 
winter. Apparently convinced that the career of 
scholar was his true vocation, he resumed his 
studies, but on this occasion at the University of 
St Andrews, where he had for his principal teacher 
the most famous literary Scotsman of his gene- 
ration, John Major, the author of a History of 
Great Britain and of several folios of scholastic 
theology. It was the meeting of (he old world 
and the new. Buchanan, who had in Paris been 
initiated into the intellectual ideals of the new 
generation, found in the highest degree uncon- 
genial mere logical subtleties which in the later 
Middle Age had become so barren and unpro- 
fitable. After a session at the feet of Major, 
therefore, Buchanan, on taking his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, returned (1526) to Paris, where 
he was to make his home for the next ten years. 

The Scots College in Paris, founded in 1326 by 
the Bishop of Moray, was his first home, and 
thence he graduated M.A. in 1528. Being thus 
qualified to act as regent or tutor, Buchanan chose 
the profession of leaching as the means of earning 
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his bread, and to the close of his career he remained 
fiiithful to his choice. With his notable {^ifts he 
might easily have assured himself a far more 
luxurious existence had he chosen to enter the 
Church ; but, as his future was to show, Bu< han.m 
was a born man of letters whose chief gratification 
was the untrammelled expression of opinion on 
all the questions which were then agitating men's 
minds. 

As far as Buchanan’s literar)' ambitions were 
concerned, his 
ideals now lay 
cJearly before 
him ; with the rest 
of his career, 
therefore, we may 
deal somewhat 
more briefly. 

After some years 
spent in the Col- 
lege of Ste Barbe 
in Paris he be- 
came tutor to the 
young Earl of 
Cassillis, whom 
he accompanied 
to Scotland in 
1536. It is a proof 
of the distinction 
he had already 
won as a scholar 
that he was now 
charged with the 
education of Lord 
James sSiewart, a 
natural son of 
James V. (not the 
Lord James, it 
should be said, 
known in Scottish 
history as the Earl 
of Moray). A 
series of inci- 
dents now befell 
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Buchanan which, according to his own testimony, 
determined his whole future. At the request of 
the king he wrote a satire {Frandscanus) against 
the great Order of the Franciscans, which made 
Scotland too hot for him and drove him to seek 
refuge in England. Even in England, where, in 
his own words, he found Henry VIII. * burning 
Protestant and Catholic alike on the same day and 
m the same fire/ Buchanan was not safe, and after 
a stay of six months he once more sought a refuge 
France (1540). Here for the next three years 
we find him acting as a master in a large school 
recently founded at Bordeaux, where, it is worthy 
of note, he Jiad among his pupils the great essayist, 
Montaigne. Again his sarcastic humour seems to 
have brought him into trouble. A satirical dia- 
•<^ue on monasteries created some sensation in the 
oity, and, as the Franciscans of Scotland had never 


lost sight of him. Uv found it ;idvi*,.iblv fallow 
hu fortunes cUewhere. hor sonic years, during 
uhich he sufTered vnuh from ill.he.ilih, he reside<l 
in various p.irts of Kr.uu c : hut m 1547 he rc«ei\e<l 
an offer vshich led to th«* inoM notable espenence 
m his varied (areer I lu^ u.is to make one of a 
band of scholars * hoven to a< i a-v |>rofcs$ors in 
the University of Coimbr.t m Portugal. On the 
w.-iy to his destination he pushed a few days ai 
Salamanca* famous for it^ great univcrsjtv It 

was the season 
ot Lent ; the only 
flsh to j)c h.ul 
werv vonger cels ; 
the bread of the 
town was detest- 
able : and Buc h- 
a nan's digestion, 
as ue know, was 
of the feeblest. 
In an c\il hour 
for himself he ate 
meat in the sacred 
season. The »in 
was discovered, 
and was not for- 
gotten. Within 
hide more than 
a year Buchanan 
found himself in 
the dungeons of 
the Inquisition at 
Coimbra on a 
general charge of 
heresy, and speci- 
ally of eating 
meat in Lent. 
.After a trial which 
was protracted 
through a year 
and a half, he 
was confined in a 
monastery' by way 
of penance for his 


past unsatisfactory conduct as a true son of the 
Church ; and it was during his enforced seclusion 
that he mainly accomplished his famous Latin 
paraphrase of the Psalms. On his release (1552) 
he again, after a brief visit to England, settled in 
F ranee ; for, though he had spoken so freely re- 
garding the doctrines of the Church and the 
morals of the clergy, he was still at heart a 
Catholic. His last years in France were spent in 
the capacity of tutor to the son of the Mardchal 
de Brissac ; and on the expiry' of this engage- 
ment there were special reasons for his seek- 
ing a final home in his native country' (1561). By 
further study of the questions at issue between 
Protestantism and Rome he had become convinced 
that the truth lay with the former, and by the date 
when he saw fit to change his religion Protestantism 
had triumphed in Scotland 
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Though Buchanan was in his fifty-sixth year at 
the dale of his return, and though his health, never 
robust, disabled him from playing a great part in 
public affairs, the various offices he successively 
filled prove the esteem in which he was held as 
the most famous litcrar)' Scotsman of his day. He 
read Livy with Queen Mar>', he took a prominent 
part in the business of successive General As- 
semblies of the new religion, and he acted for a 
time as Principal of the College of St Leonard’s in 
St Andresvs. The part he played in the arraign- 
ment of Queen Mary for the murder of Damlcy 
belongs to his history of the time, and is embodied 
in his terrible indictment known as the DeUdio. 
On the dethronement of Mary he was entrusted 
with the education of her son,, aftertvards James 
V'l. ; and during the regency of Lennox he filled 
successively the offices of Director of Chancery 
and Keeper of the Privy Seal. His last years were 
occupied in the writing of his History of Scotland y 
which was published the year after his death on 
28th September 1582. The circumstances of his 
end arc memorable in the history of letters ; he 
died so poor that his means were insufficient to 
defray the expenses of his funeral. 

With Buchanan’s two Latin folios before us the 
question inevitably suggests itself — What would 
have been his literary achievement had he chosen 
Scots or English as his vehicle of expression ? 
That his work would have been memorable there 
can be no manner of doubt. In the range and 
variety and quality of his gifts — displayed, it is to 
be remembered, through the hampering medium of 
a foreign tongue — he is indubitably superior to the 
most distinguished of the early Scottish vernacu- 
lar writers — Dunbar, or Douglas, or Henryson, or 
Lyndsay. He has passion, wit, humour, and play- 
ful fancy ; and in such productions as his Epitha^ 
lamitim (on the marriage of Mary Stuart with the 
Dauphin of France), as well as in many of his 
I^salms, he rises to the heights of pure imaginative 
feeling. As to his genius he added the most varied 
experience of life and all the accomplishments of 
his time, he would have approached his themes 
with advantages far beyond those of any early 
Scottish writer. As it is, the few pages in the 
Scots tongue which he has written only prove that, 
had he chosen to use it, he had the perfect com- 
mand of all its capacities. Even from the two brief 
letters here quoted it will be seen that he handles 
the language with a deftness and precision which 
is unequalled in any specimens of early Scots that 
have been preserved ; while the extract from the 
Admonitioun proves that on higher themes he 
could produce a harmony and symmetry in the 
old Scots tongue which recalls the periods of 
Cicero or Livy. 

To bis singular trByn<i M. Randolph, malstsr of 
postls to tbs Quelnls Grace of Xngland. 

I resauit twa pair of leUrcs of you sens my latter wryt- 
ing to you. Wyth the fyrst I resavit Marinos Scotus, 
of quhylk 1 thank you greatly, and spedaly that your 


inglessmcn ar fund liars is thair cronicles alleg)*ng on 
hym sic ihyngs as he never said. 1 haif lieyne vexit wyth 
seiknes al the tyme sens, and geif 1 had decessit ye sold 
half lesit (lost] bath thankis and recoin pens. Now I most 
ncid thank you, bot geif wear [war] brekks vp of thys foly 
laitly done on the border, than 1 wy\ hald the recompense 
as Inglis geir, bot gif |>cace folio wis and nether ye die seik 
of mnriage or of the twa symptomes following on manage 
quhylks ar jalozie and cuccaldry, and the git [gout] eaxy 
not me away, 1 most other find sum way to pay or ceise 
kymdnes or ellis geifing yp kyndnes pay yow with evil 
wordis ; and geif thys fasson of dealing pleosit me I haif 
reddy occasion to be angry with you that haif wissit me 
to l>e ane kent)*s man, quylk in a mancr is ane cenmure, 
half man, half licast.^ And yit for ane certaine considera- 
tion I wyl pas over that iniury, imputyng it crar [rather} 
to your new foly, than to old wysdome. For geif ye had 
beine in your rycht wyt, ye l>eing anis escapit the tem- 
pestuous stormes and naufrage of marioge had never 
enteril agane in the samyn dongeris. For 1 can not talc 
you for aoe SfM philosopher^ havinge ane head inex- 
pugnable with the frenctyk (ormentis of Jalozic or ane 
cairless hart that taks cuccaldrts as thyng indifferent. In 
thys catsc 1 most ncidis prefer the rude Scottis wyt of 
dpitane Coebume to your inglis solomonical sapience, 
quhylk wery of ane wyfe deliuerit hir to the queyne 
againe \ bot you deliuerit of ane wyfe castis your self 
in the samym nette, it ferrt poUs dominam satuis tot 
ralihus uttam. And so capitane Coebume is in better 
c ft-se than you for his seiknes is In the feitte and )W7is 
in the held. I pray you geif 1 be out of purpose th)*nk 
not that I suld be maryit. Bot rather consider your 
awyn dangerousc cstait of the quhylk the speking has 
thus troublit my braine and put me safar out of the way# 
As to my occupation at thys present tyme, I am besy 
with our story of Scotland to purge it of sum Inglis l)*is 
and Scottis vanitc. As to maistcr Knoks his histone is 
in hys freindis handis, and that ar in consultation to 
mitigat sum part (he acerbitc of certaine wordU and sum 
taintis quhair in he has followit to muche sum of your 
inglis writaris, as M« Hal et suppihtorctn cists Graft one,* 
&C. As to M. Bexa I fear that cild [old age] quhylk has 
put me from verses making sal delivre him sonc a srahre 
pocticOy quhylk vrar ane great pityc, for he is ane of the 
most singular poetes that has beine thys lang tyme. As 
to your great pras)*ng gevin to me in your lettre : geif ye 
scorne not, I thank you of luif and kyndnes towart me ; 
bot I am sorie of your corrupt iugement. Heir 1 wald 
say mony iniurics to you war not yat my gut [gout] com- 
mandis me to ccsse and I wyl als spair mater to my nixt 
writings. Fairweal and god keip you. At Sterling the 
sext of August. G. BUCIIANAK# 

> Ibe aJIusioa U to the old story that the men of Kent had UtU* 

S Gmaon wan the continuator of the ehrenkler Halt. 

To Malstor Randolf SQuiar, Malatar of Postas to 
the Quenls Grace of Inglaod. 

Maister, I haif resavit diverse letters frome you, and 
yit I have ansourit to naine of tha^mc ; of the quhylke 
albeit 1 haif mony excusis, as age, forgetfulnes, besincs, 
and disease, yit I wyl use nane as now, except my sweir* 
ness [lazinessl and your gentilnes ; and geif ye thynk 
nane of thesse sufficient, content >'Ou with ane confessiois 
of the fait, without fear of punltioun to follow on my 
onkindnes. As for the present, I am occupiit in writjmg 
of cur histone, being assurit to content few, and to dis- 
please mony thar throw# As to the end of it, yf ye gelt 
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it not or ihys winter be pa&sit, lippcn not for it [do not 
depend or count on it], nor nanc other WTitj'ngs from 
me. The rest of my occupation is wyih the gout, quhilk 
haldis me besy both day and nychi. And quliair ye say 
ye haif not lang to l)-if, I traist to go<l to go before yow, 
albeit I lie on fut, and ye ryd the post; praying you 
aU [also] not to dispost my hoste at Xewwerk, Jone of 
Kclstcrne. Thys I proy you, partly for his awjiie sake, 
quhame I thocht anc gud fellow, and partly at request 
of syk as I dar nocht refuse. And thus 1 tak my Icif 
shortly at you now, and my lang leif quhen Go<l plcasis, 
committing you to the protection of the almychty. At 
Sterling xxv. day of August, 1577. 

Vours to command with service, G. Buchanan. 

Exhortation to the Lords of the Privy Counsell 
a^ynst the Hamlltons. 

it may seame to your lordships that I melling [med- 
dling] with hie materis of governing of commoun wcill 
pas mync cstait being of sa meane qualitie and forjettis 
my devoir geving counsalc to the w)-sest of this reime. 
Nochtyeles seing the miserie sa greit app>crand and ye 
talamitie sa neir approcheand, I thocht it Icsse fait to 
incur the cryme of surmetting my priuat esiait nor the 
blame of n^lecting the publict dangeare. Thairfoir I 
chosit rather to underly the opinioun of presumptioun in 
speking than of iressoun in silence, and specialic in sic 
thingis as seme presentlie to redound to pcrpetuall schame 
of your lordships, dislructioun of this royall esiait, and 
rewyne of ye haill commoun wcill of Scotland. On this 
cortsideralioun I luaif lane at this tyme on ham! to aduerteis 
your honors of sic thingis as I thocht to i>crtene bayth 
to your lordships in .speciall and in generall to ye haill 
communitie of yis realme in punitioun of traitors, pacifi- 
calioun of troubles amangis our selllis, and continewatioun 
of peace with our nychlbouris. Of the quhilk I haif lane 
the iravcll to wryte and remittis the jugement to sour dis- 
cretioun, having that hoip at the Icisl that gif my wit and 
foireichl can not satisfie yow my gude will sail not dis- 
pleis yow — of the quhilk aduertisement the sumniar is this. 
First to considder how godlic is the actioun that ye haif 
Unc on hand to writ. The defence of your king, ane 
innottnt pupill, the establissing of religioun, punitioun of 
thevis and iratouris, raanleinance of peace, and quietnes 
amangis your selffis and with forayne nationis. Nixt to 
remetnbir how ye haue vindicat this realme out of thral- 
dome of strangcaris, out of domestik lyranne, and out of 
ane publict dishonour anentis all forayne nationis; quhair 
wc wer altogiddcr cstemit ane people murthcrare of 
kingis, imp.-»cicnt of lawis and magistraltis— in respect of 
ye murlhour of ye lait king Henry within ye wallis of ye 
principall towne, the greittest of ye nobilitie being present 
with ye Queue for the tyme. And how cflir your power 
(ryit out anc part of ye chelf tratouris frome amangis 
the trew subjectis and consiranit strangcaris to prays eftir- 
wart als mekill your justice as thai had afoir condampnit 
wrangusle your injustice. 

The veroacuUr wrilinge of Buchanan, as far aa U known, consiit 
of ihe two leltera given above ; ThtCkitmalitn, a aalirical allegory 
on the career of hlaitlaod of Lethlngton ; nnd the Adm^HitUn it 
w 7>iir Ltrdi, a political pamphlet addreaaed to the Proteetant 
®«**l*nd. The ScM crantlalion of the Dilulit !• prob- 
ably by anotber hand. The most aatulaetory edition of BucJianan'a 
lAlin works ia that of Ruddunan His vemaeutar writings 

•ere edited by Professor Hume Brown for the Scottish Teat 
(iSpi). See Irving's Lifi t/ Gttrgt BuclutMmn (sad ed. 
••*7^ Hume Brown's Cittgt BuchamaH, Humaniii and Rf/mnrr 
t‘*9o); monographs by R. WallacefiSpph D. Macmillan (tpod) ; the 
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Gta%go>v t^ualercenlenary Si'idies (by varioui hairi- ; i-,.?). i,,.j 
Gtargt liuchaKau A ediieJ by II. A. 

Milbf (St Aiidfert'- .rod tVhible)'» Btntji u. 

Robert Liiide.say, tenant rather than laird 
of Pitscottie, near Ceres in Fife, is gratefully re- 
membered as the gossiping chronicler of St tmish 
history’, the ‘auld Pitscottie’ who vtas Sir Walter 
Scott’s authority for many a \ i\i<l passage in his 
prose and verse — as. for instance, the story in 
Mannion of James l\'.’s vision in Linlithgow 
kirk before Flodden ; 'for quaint interest, the 
Herodotus of Scotland,’ Andrew Lang call^ him. 
For the dates of his birth and death, <1500- 
c. 1 565, formerly accepted by him, Dr Mackay on 
no very convincing grounds substituted in 1899 
c-i 53“”<^**578. Pitscottie belonged to a branch of 
the noble family of Lindsay; but though, like all 
Scotsmen in this ‘romantic’ age, he was a strong 
partisan, he took no conspicuous part in public 
affairs. His sympathies were with the English 
or Protestant party throughout, and he is mani- 
festly unable to be fair to the other side. He 
is apt to be wonderfully wrong in his dates ; he 
sometimes exasperates us by giving the driest and 
briefest annals in years full of great events for 
which he might rank as a contemporary authority. 
But when it does occur to him to tell a stor)- in 
full, he does it with a will, and is both graphic, 
humorous, ample in striking details, and eminently 
quaint. He proposed to himself to he the con- 
tinuator of Boecc and Bellendcn, and his first book 
is a translation, with additions, from Boece. The 
first printed edition— that of 1728— was ‘modern- 
ised that of 1814 was well meant but uncritical. 
And all before that of the Scottish Text Society 
(3 vols. 1899-1911) were incomplete. Of sixteen 
MSS. examined for that edition by Sheriff Mackay, 
only one (which came to light in 1896) contained 
any account of the events of the interesting decade 
1565-1575, which saw the murder of D.imley, 
the Bothwell marriage. Queen Mar>'’s flight, the 
regency of Murray, the deaths of Knox and 
Lethington. In Dr Mackay's opinion this tardily 
discovered portion is Pitscottie’s own, suppressed 
in the other MSS. because the scribes were afraid 
to copy Pitscottie’s frank account of these critical 
times. Pitscottie thus recounts the escape of the 
Duke of Albany, the brother of James ML, from 
Edinburgh Castle, to which, after a rebellion in 
1479, the king had committed him : 

Sonc cfler this they consirllit the king to lusticfie the 
Duik of Albanie his brother, thinkand gif they war quyte 
of him they suld do witht the king quhat they pleissit ; 
ffor they stude in sic aw of the Duik of Albanie they durst 
not mell witht the king nor put hand in him, so l.-ing as 
the said Duik was on lyue. Quhairfor thir conspemlouris 
des)Tit at all tymes to haue this Duik put to deid, 
trustand the belter to come to thair purpois of the king. 
Althocht the conspiratouris thocht to have this matter 
that is above specifyit in quyelnes, yet nochtwithtsland- 
ing the king of France gat wit of the samin tressoun be 
moyen of sum that fawored the Duik of Albanie ; and 
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Ihnircfter come anc FriiKhc scliip out of France haistelic 
in to Scott land wilht sccicit wryt tint's to the Duik of 
Albanic, <juho then >vn5 in prcsonc in the castcU of 
I.dinlnir^h, to advertise him that it was coucludil with 
the king and coiiNall that he hould Iw iustiheit witht in 
anc certane <lay ; quhilk was the day befoir the schip 
slrak in tlie raid of Ia;yth Ixr^yde the Newheawin and 
j;aif hlr self fourlht as ane passin^er witht wync, and send 
wpc nord to the castcU to the Daik of Alhctnic gif he 
wald linue of the samin. Ihir iiowcllis he 

dc.syrit the caplancis Icconcc to send for tuo l>o>ds of 
M*yne, quho gaif him leif glaidlie ami provydit the bossis 
himself. An<l then the Duik of Albanio semi his familiear 
servand to the said frinclieinan for the wyne and prayit 
him to send of the best ati<l starkest ; <piho grantit the 
samin wcric heart ful lie and send him the luo bossis of 
mavasic» and in the on of the l>os5i$ he pat ane roll of 
wax (|uhairin was clossit ane secreit writting <]uhilk 
schew the Duik of Albanie sic tydings as he was nocht 
content wilht « l>ot in the wthcr l>oss thair was anc certauc 
ladaiuc of cordis to support him in his neid at that tyme. 
The l>ossis was of the cpiantatic of tuo gallouns the peace, 
quhairfoir they war the Ics to be knawin that thair was 
ought in to them l>ot the wyne. Nochlwilhtstanding the 
man that brocht the wyne sped him hamc to his maister 
and schew him certane thingis be toung <|uhilk this 
stranger had bi<)in liim, and that night the Duik of 
Albanie callit the enplane to the sup]>cr and promissit 
him anc cl rink of gocKle Mync and he gl.iidlie dcsyril 
the same, and came to him incontenent and suppit witht 
him. The Duik off AlUanic gaif his chaml>crchyld com* 
mand that he sould drink no wyne that night bot keip 
him frcsche ITor he knew not quhat he wald haue adoe ; 
thairfor he prayit him to l>c war witht him self and gif 
thair raise ony thing amangis them he prayit him to (ak 
his pairt as he wald seme )iim. Quhen supper w'asdone 
the captanc went to the kingis challmcr to sic quhat he 
was doand, quho was then ludgitin thccastill ; and quhen 
he had gart wesit it, he gart sync steik the zettis and 
sync gart vett the watch man and thairefter came againe 
to the Duik of Albanicis chamtior to the coUatioun ; and 
efter that they had drukin and all merr was in thair 
1>cdis, the Duik and the captane zeid to the tabillis and 
playit for the wyne. The fyre was hott and the wyne 
was stark and the captane and his men became meric ; 
quhili at the last the Duik of Albanie persaueit his tyme 
and saw them incrrie and maid ane signe to his chamber 
chyM to be redy as he had instructit him befoir. For 
the Duik thocht at that tyme that thair was no wthcr 
remeid bot ether do or die, iKcause that he was suirlie 
adwertissit be the frinche schip that he was to be heidit 
W'poun the mome ; thairfor he thocht it t>est to prevene 
the tyme and to put his lyfTe in jeopardie, thinkand the 
lyme might fall that he might rcleif himself. Thairfor 
Jic gaif the evintour and lap fm the boorde and straik 
the enplane witht anc quhinger and slew him and altso 
siclyk to ane wther. Bot his chamber chyld was right 
bussic in the mcane tyrne and sua the (ua wther tuik 
fourc, that is to say the captane and his (hric men, and 
quhen they had done cast them in the fyre ; and efterw^art 
tuik out thair cordis and past to the wall heid at ane 
quyit place quhair the watches might haue no sight of 
thanic, and thair laid ower the tow ower the wall and 
(he Duik lat done his chamlier chyld first. Bot the tow 
was schorl and he fell and brak his thie baine, and 
thairefter cryit to his maister and bad him mak lang for 


he was gaine. 'I hcn the Duik raif the scheittis of his 
bed and maid the raipe langcr and past doune him self 
saifiie and quhen he come doune he persawit his servant 
lyancl in the poynt of hU lyfc. Me tuik him wpe on his 
bak and buirc him as far as he might w*in aw.ay and hide 
him in ane quyit place quhair he Irowit he might be 
saif, and syne went to the New' hevin, quho send thair 
bolt to the land to him and rcssawit him io to the 
schip ; bot I knaw not giuc his servant past witht him 
or not, l>ot suirlc money gcntillmcn of Scottland wissit 
to \k witht him. Aniangis the laif Schir Alexander 
Jeartlane laird of Apillgirth past witht him, witht sindrie 
gcntillmcn. Bot on the mome quhen the walchis ]>cr* 
sauit that the tow w*.is hingand ower the wall, they ran 
to seik the captane to haue schawin him the maner ; 
bot he was not in his chamber, they could not gett him. 
Then they passit to the Duik of Albanieis chamber and 
thair they fand the doorc standand oppin and ane deid 
man lyand alhort it i and also they saw the captane and 
tuo wther in the fyre bumaod, whiche was weric dollarus 
and fcirfull wmto them ; l>ot they mist the Duik of Albanie 
and his chamber chyld, and thairfoir they mne spedelie 
and tauld the king how* the matter had hapnit, that the 
captane was slaine and his se: /antis. Bot the king w*ald 
not credit them quhili he post him self and saw how the 
matter stude, and saw the captane and his men lyand 
deid and bnint in the fyre. Then he considerit the 
haill cause how it stu<lc, and caussit the zettis to l>e 
haldin close that no wordc sould pass to the tounc quhili 
he had search! t all the place to se gif the Duik of 
Albanie had l>cnc withtin the place or not. Bot quhen 
he could on nawayis comprehend him, he caussit to send 
out horsemen in all pairtis of the contrie to se gif they 
could comprehend him in ony place and bring him to 
the king againe, and they sail haue great revairdis 
thairfoir. Bot 'on nowayis could they gett wott of him, 
bot at last thair came ane man out of Ixyth and schew 
the king that thair came ane bott of (he frcnche schip 
and tuik in certane men and thairefter pullit wpe thair 
saillis and trevissit wpe and doune the firth, quhom they 
iudgit all to be the Duik, as it was trew ; for he post 
to France incontenent and thair was weill ressawit witht 
the king and gait in maricaige the Duches of Ballan 
and gat wpoun hir Johnne Stewart quhilk eller him 
w*as Duik of Albanie and govemour of Scottland. 

Dm exiract foliown in all cMiwialt the 1699 ediiioo. The t la 
such words as *ietiU' U for the old S^^practlcally y ; the w In ' wpon* 
is of course u. Q$tA/U means till ; to is to execute ; irr///, 

meddle; /A/r, these; newt (* ') ; 4 #//, cask or 

leathern butt; malvoUle, malmsey; fathom; 

tart, caused; visit; ////>, shut; M^tth^ yetu, gates; s<iV/, 

gaed, went; druMim^ drunken; ztark^ strong, kHdit^ beheaded; 
gat/ tMd fvimipmr, 'gave the adventure/ made the venture; 
gaAtHgtr, whinger, hanger, large dirk ; /m, rope ; tMit Aattti, 
thigh bone ; Sp/r/rV, wished ; maJt iangs make away ; atkart^ 
athwart ; M/a ms, dolorous ; gr/fsst/t get wit ; Sa/iatt, Doulogna 
ft is chanetcristic of Pitscottie that by him this very citeumsian* 
tUl story It referred to the year 1483, when Albany again fled 
to England, not to France; and conversely, he makes him do in 
1479 what he could not have done till 1483. 

John Leslies or Lesley, Churchman and 
historian, was the son of the parish priest of 
Kingussie. Bom in 1 526, he studied at Aberdeen 
and Paris, was professor of canon law at Aberdeen, 
and in 1565 was made Bishop of Ross. He tvas a 
warm supporter of the queen, follow*ed her in her 
evil fortunes, and was her commissioner and confi* 
dential friend as well as ambassador to Elizabeth, 
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by whom he was imprisoned or confined for a 
year or two for promoting the marriage of Marj- 
with the Duke of Norfolk. He pled Mar>-’s 
cause at the courts of France, of Si>ain, and of the 
Empire ; was sent from Rome as papal nuncio 
to the Emperor Maximilian ; was vicar-gcncral of 
the diocese of Rouen ; and after Mar)-’s execution 
(1587) retired to a monastery- near Ilrusscls, where 
he died in 1596. While in England he wrote in 
the vernacular Scots a Histor)- of Scotland from 
the death of James I. (where Boecc left off) to 
his own time, which he finished during his con- 
finement ‘in the Bishope of London’s house in 
the Cite of London’ in 1570. At Rome after 
1575 he rewrote this History- in Latin, considerably 
expanding it, and prefixing a description of Scot- 
land and a history from the fabulous beginnings, 
based on Boece and Major. This latter extended 
work was translated into Scots in 1596 by Father 
James Dalrymple, a monk of the monastery of St 
James at Ratisbon ; the translation being edited 
for the Scottish Text Society in 1885-95. Leslie’s 
History is wooden on the whole compared with 
Pilscottie, though it has its merits ; and his 
original homely Scots is both clear and vigorous, 
and is much less artificial than Father Dalrymple's 
translation. 

The following is part of Leslie’s account of the 
reign of James IV., in which we have the Church- 
man’s frank admissions as to ecclesiastical abuses 
in the court of Rome as well as in Scotland : 

James, cldeA fonc to King James the third, wes borne 
the (17th) day of Marche 1472, quha eftiruart wes callit 
James the fourt, and wes anejufte and guide prince. 

Ane cometle mervellus appeirit in the fouthe, the xvij 
day of Januer till the xviij day of Febniar, caftand gret 
beanies of lichl louart the fouih, and wes placet beluix 
the pole and the pleyaidis callit the fevin ftamis, quhilk 
the aftrologis did aflerme to be ane figne of mony mer- 
vdlus changes in the warld. 

The gTcyt fchip bjggii be the bifehop of St Androis, 
csUlit ihc bifchoppis barge, being laidinnit with mer- 
chandicc, bmk and pcrifdiit bcfid Bamburghe, the xijlh 
day of Marche ; in the quhilk mony mcrchandisi dark is, 
and utheris paffingerU war drownil, except ane few 
number quha did cfchaip l>e ane boitt, in the quhilk the 
Abbot of Saint Colme wes takin prefoner, and haldin 
be anc James Kar in Ingland, quhill he i>ayit four fcore 
pundis for his ranfoun. The haille gudeis being in the 
faide fchip wes fpulycil and takio away be the Inglift. 
men, to the gryet hurt of the merchandis and awnaris 
thaircof, notwithftandmg of the trewls. 

The Abbacye of DunfermeUng vacand, the convent 
cheifii ane of ihair -awn monkU, callit Alexander Thomf. 
wn, Md the King promovit Henry Creychtoun Abbat 
of Paillay thairto, quha wes preferrit be the Paip, through 
the Kingis fupplicalionis, to the faide Abbacye. And fic 
lik Mr Robert Shaw, perfoun of Mynlo, was promovit be 
the King, of the Abbacye of Paiflay ; and fua than first 
began fic maner of promotione of fecularis to abbades be 
the Kingis fuppUcationis, and the godlic eIe<fliones war 
fruflmle and dekayde, b^us that the Court of Rome 
admlitit the princis fupplicationis, the rather that thay 
gal greyt pro/Teit and fowmes of money (hairby ; quhair* 


fore the bifchoppi:> durrt not confumif thamc tlxai wgs 
chofin l>c the convent, nor thay quha ucr electjl durli 
not perfew ihair awn r>ght. And fua the Abba) is come 
10 fcculur abulTid ; tlic abbottij» and pr)*ourU l>cing pro* 
movil furth of the court, <juha Icvit courtlyk, fccularJye, 
and volupmoll>e; And than u.'i(Tit all religious and 
godlyc lnyndi^ and clcidis, cpiliairw ilh the fecularis and 
tcmj>orall men l>cand (klandcrit wnU thair cvill example, 
fell fra all dcvocioun and go<ilynea to the warkis <jf 
wikednes, quhairof daylic mckill evill did increafe. 

Ihis ycir [1474) in Scplcinbcr, the indulgence of the 
feiu of St Androis we:^ publifclut l>c I'alritk tirahamc 
Archebifehop thairof, and the fame feilt crectil in ane 
Archebifchoprlk ; quhilk «es iinj«.‘iral Iw the faide 
Patrick Grahame, quha itiaiti narrative to the Paip, that 
Iwcaus the Archcbifchophck of York wes melro|>olitanc 
of Scotland iKforc, and that thair wes ofiynii> wcari> 
UiMxx Scotland and Inglaiul, quhairlhrouch thay could 
not half acceffe to thair inclropolitanejpcciallie for remctJie 
of appcilacione, the Paij) confentU to mak St Androis 
primal and mclro|K)litan of Scotland, and ordanil the 
uther xij bifchoppis of Scotland to l>o under hU primacie ; 
quha refiftit thairto, and promefit anc taxacionc of xij 
thoufand merkis to the King for his mayntcnancc aganis 
the Archebifehop. And the prclallis fend to Rome, 
quhair thay plcyil the caufe. 

CM/V/r, good ; i/artt4t, ; Uidinnit, laden ; cktgy ; 

fuktli, till: spoifeJ, plundered; aufftarut o«Dcn«; 

truce; €htiut, chose; Pope, obtained ; 

piea'd, pled. 

The following, from the same reign, is Leslie’s 
sior>' of a famous incident, the subject of a satire 
by Dunbar (sec page 199), who made out that the 
alchemist was the devil in disguise : 

This tjTue thair wes ane Italicnc with the King, quha 
wes maid Abbott of Tunglantl, anti wes of curious ing)’nc* 
He caufet the King believe that he, be mulliplyingc and 
utheris his inventions, wold make fine gold of uther 
inelaJl, quhilk fcicncc he callit the quinlaflcncc ; quhair- 
upon the King maid grcii coft, bol all in vainc. i his 
Abbott tutk in hand to flic with wingis, and to be in 
Fraunce befoir the faidis ambafladouris ; and to that 
effect he caufet mak anc pair of wingis of fedderis, 
quhilkis beand felTinit apoun him, he flew off the caflelJ 
wall of Striveling, bol Ihorllic he fell to the ground and 
brak bis thee bane ; bot the wyt thairof he alTcryvit to 
that thair was sum hen fedderis in the wingis quhilk 
yaroit and covet the mydding and not the Ikyis. 

U a regular word for alchemy in Chaucer ; tiu ttkidit, 
the said, the aboTc-mentioned ; fidd4rit, feathers ; fittinit, fas- 
ten^ ; Ihdt, thigh; blame; jamii, &c, yearned for and 

desired ; mydduig^ dunghill. 

A sentence or two from Dalrymple’s translation 
of the passage on the corruption in monasteries 
will sho\v his Latinised style ; 

Now alms deidis abuset ar tumet into plcsurcs, now 
what laid up was to help the miserie of the pure, is gyuen 
to saiisfie the volupteousness of the ryche. The mounkis 
now eleetjs nocht Abboiis quha godlie ar maist and 
deuote, but kingis cheisis Abbots quha ar lustiest and 
maist with thame in fauour. 

sir JHiues Blelvllle (1535-1617), privy-coun- 
cillor and gentleman of the bed-chamber to Mary 
Queen of Scots, was bom at Hallhill, in Fifeshire. 

He was page to Queen Mary at the French court, 
and subsequently undertook missions to the court 
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of K;n><lan(l and to the Elector Palatine. He left in 
manuscript an historical work, which long lay un- 
known in the Castle of Edinburgh, but, discovered 
in 1660, was published in 1683, as the ytanoirs of 
sSir James Melville of Hallhill, professing to give 
*an impartial account of the most remarkable 
affairs of stale during the last age,’ especially those 
under Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, and James, j 
in which the author was personally concerned. 
This work, of which the Hannalync Club’s stan- 
dard edition appeared in 1827, is memorable for 
the vigour and liveliness of its style, and as 
sole authority for some important events. 

An Interview with Queen Elizabeth. 

Schc appcril to l>c fa ciTectionit to the Quen hir gud 
fjftcr, that fchc Imd a grcl <lcfyrc to fc hir j and bccaufc 
ther defyred meting cm Id not he fa haiftcly brochl till 
pafs, fchc delyted oft to luk vpon liir picture, and tok me 
in to hir bed chamber, and op|>enit a Utlc Ictlroun wherin 
wer dyuers litic pictures wrappcil within paiper, and 
wreten vpon the pai|)cr, ther names with hir awen hand. 
Vpon the firft that fchc tok vp w.is wreten, ' My lordis 
picture.* I held the candcll .and prcffit to fe my lordis 
picture. Alhcit fchc was lailh to let me fc U, at lenth 
I l>c im|>ortunitc obicanll the ficht thcrof, and alkit the 
fame to cATy hamc with me vnto the Quen ; quhilk fchc 
refufed, alleging fchc ha<l l>ol that ane of his, I faid 
again, that fchc had the principall ; for he was at the 
fartheft part of the chaml>cr fpcaking with the fccrctary 
Cicill. Then fche tok out the Quenis picture and kilTu 
it ; and 1 kiffit hir hand, for the gret iouc I faw fche burc 
to the Quen. Schc fehew me alfo a fair ruby, gret lyk 
a racket l>all. l*hcn I dcf>Ted that fchc wald cylhcr fern! 
it as a token vnto the Quen, or clis my Lorrl of I-^ccftcrs 
picture. Schc faid, gene the Quen wald folou hir con- 
faill, that fchc wald get them haith with tym, and all 
that fchc had ; l>ot fiild fend hir a dynmont for a token 
with me. Now it was lait efter Tapper ; fche oppointed 
me to be at hir the nyxi momyng be 8 hourcs, at quhilk 
lym fchc vfed to walk in hir garden j and inquyrcrl 
fundre things at me of this centre, or vther contrtes 
wherin 1 had laitly tr&uelU ; and caufed me to cat with 
hir dame of honour, my lady Stafford, ane honorable and 
godly lady, wha had l>cne at Geneva, baniffit during (he 
regne of Quen Mary, that I mycht \k alwayes neir hir 
Maicftc, that fchc mycht conferr with me ; and my lady 
Stafford is dochtcr was my meftres, for I was of (her 
acquantance when they paffit throw France, and had 
gud intelligence be hir and be my lady Throgmortoun. 

At dyuers mctingis (her wald be dyuers purpofes ; and 
the Quen my foucranc had inftnnftc<l me fomt>*mes to 
Icau matters of grauite, and caft in fome pur]>ofes of 
mirrines, or clis I wald be t>Tcd vpon, as being weill 
infourmed of hir fillers naturell. Therfore in declaring 
the cuftomes of Dutchland, Polle and Italy, the bulking 
and clothing of the dames and wemcn was not foriet, 
and what contrey weid was bed fetteo for gentilwemen to 
wait- The Quen of England faid fchc had of dyuers 
fortis ; quhilkis cucry day fa lang as I was ther fche 
chengit; ane day the Englifeh weid, ane the Frenche, 
and ane the Ytolien, and fa of others ; aiking at me 
quhilk of them fet hir beft I faid the Italien weid ; 
quhilk plefit hir weill, for fche delyted to fchaw her 
golden coloured hair, wairing a kell and bonet os they 


do in Italy. Hir hair was reder then scllow, airiit appa- 
raally of nature. Then fchc colrit to dieem what kynd 
of coulour of hair was rcputetl bell ; and inqu>Ted whither 
the Quenis or hirs was l>eft, and quhilk of them t%va was 
faired. 1 faid, the fairness of them baith was not ther 
word falics. Dot fche was emed with me to declaire 
quhilk of them I ihocht faireft 1 faid, fche was the 
faired Quen in England, and ours the faired Quen in 
Scotland. Vet fchc was emed- 1 faid, they wer baith 
the faired ladycs of ther courtes, and that the Quen of 
England was whyttcr, ,boi our Quen was very lufome. 
Sche inquyred quhilk of them was of hyed daturc. I 
faid, our Quen. Then fchc said, the Quen was oucr 
hcych, and that hir felf was notUcr oucr hich nor ouer 
laich. Then fche alkit what k>'nd of exerc)*fes fche vfed* 

1 faid, quhen (when] that 1 was difpatchil out of Scot- 
land, that the Quen w«as bot new com bak from the 
hyland hunting ; and when fche had Icafcr fra the affaires 
of hir contre, fchc rc<l vpon gud bukts, the hiftorics of 
dyuers contrees, and fomtymes wald play vpon lut and 
virg;inclii Schc fpcril gene fche plaid weill. 1 faid, 
raifonably for a Qticn. 

That fame day efter dencr, my L. of Hundfden drew 
me vp till a quyet gallcric that I mycht heir fome mufik, 
bot he faid he durd not advow it, wher I mycht heir the 
Quen play vpon the vi^nclis. Bot efter I had harkenit 
a W'hyli, 1 tok by the tapifferie that hang before Hiedur 
of the chamber, and feing hir bak was toward the dur, 

1 cnlrit within the chamber and ftotl Hill at the dur 
chek, and hard hir play excellently weill ; bot fche left 
aff fa fchone as fchc lumit hir about and faw me, and 
cam forwartis fcm)'ng to dr)'k me with hir left hand, and 
to think fchame ; alleging that fche vfed not to play 
before men, Iwt when fche was folitary hir allaine, till 
efehew melancholy ; and afkit how 1 cam ther. I faid, 
as 1 was walkcn with my L. of Hundfden, ns we pall by 
the chamber dur, I hanl fie melodic, quhilk and 

drew me within the chamber I will not how ; cxcufing 
my fait of hamel)mcs, as being brocht vp in the court 
of France, and was now willing to fuffer what kynd of 
puniffement wald pleife hir lay vpon me for my offence. 
Tltcn fchc fat down laich vpon a kuffehen, and I vpon 
my knee befyd hir ; bot fchc gaif me a kuffehen with hir 
awen hand to lay vndcr my kne, quhilk 1 refufed, bot 
fchc compeUit me ; and callit for my lady Stafford out 
of the nyxt chamber, for fchc was hir alUin ther. Then 
fdic alked whither the Quen or fche played beft. In 
that I gaif hir the prayfe, Schc fwd my Frenche was 
gud ; and f|>crit gif I culd fpeak ItiUen, quhilk fchc fpak 
raifonablc well!. I faid, I taried not abone tua moncthes 
in Italy, and had brocht with me fome bukis to rcid 
vpon ; bot had na lenfer to leom the langage perfytly. 
'Hicn fchc fpak to me in Dutchc, bot it was not gud ; 
and wald wit what kynd of bukis I lyked beft, whither of 
thcologie, hillory, or louc matters. I faid, I lyked weill 
of all the fortU. 

I was emed to be difpetfehit ; bot fche faid that I 
tyred fchoner of hir company nor fche did of myn. I 
faid, albeit I had na occafion to lyre, that it was t)m lo 
rctoum ; bot I was flayed twa dayes langcr till I mycht 
fe hir dance, as I ^vas infourmed ; quhilk being done, 
fchc inquyred at me whither fche or the Quen dancit 
befb I faid, the Quen dancit not fa hich and difpofedljr 
as fche did. Then again fche wiffit that fche mycht fc 
the Quen at fome convenient place of mealing. I offerit 
to convoy hir fecretly in Scotland be poill, clothed lyk a 
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paige dirg)-fed, that fche mycht fc the Qucn ; as K. James 
the 5 paJl in France difgj’fed, with his awen anibafTadour, 
to fc the Due of Vendornes fiftcr that fuld haue bene his 
wyf; and how that hir chajnber fuld t>c kepit as thoch 
fche wer feak, in the mean tyro, and nane to be preuy 
therto bot my lady Stafford, and ane of the grumes of 
hir chamber. Sche faid, Alacel gene fche mychl do it ; 

weill of fic kyncl of langage, and vfed 
all the mcanis fche cald to caufe me perfuad the Quen 
of the gret loue that fche bure vnto hir, and was myndit 
to put away all gelcufics and fufpitions, and in lymes 
comj-ng a ftraiter frendfehip to fland between them then 
euer had bene of before ; and promyfed that my difpafche 
fuld be delyucrit vnto me very fchortly, be Meacr Cicill 
at Londouru 

LittrcHH, dc&k ; gtfu, gin, if; Uah, leave : tyrtH P/cn, 

fatigued : Pp/U, Poland ; tvriJ, raiment ; tifim, suited ; i///, cap 
lovely ; kUH, high ; Ui<k, \ow ; kutu/u», cushion ; 

twVifV, wished : sick. 

Jaines aielvUle (1556-1614) was, like his 
uncle, the Hellenist, divine, and great Presbyderian 
Churchman, Andrew Melville (1545-1622), bom 
at Baldowie, Montrose, and became successively 
regent or tutor in the College of Glasgow, professor 
of Oriental Languages at St Andrews, and minister 
in 1586 of Anstnilher and Kilrenny, whence he was 
ejected in 1606. He died at Berwick-on-Tweed. 
He is best remembered for his Diary (rather 
autobiography), which was edited for the Banna- 
tyne Club (1829) and the Wodrow Society (1842). 

HI3 Childhood. 

I haid an evill inclyned woman to my nuris; thercficr 
sp^ed and put in a cottar hous, and about four or fyve 
yeir auld brought hame to a step-mother; yit a verie 
honest burges of Monlros hes oft lauld me, that my 
father wald ley me down on my bak, pleying with mie, 
and lauche at me because I could nocht ryse, I was sa 
fatt ; and wald ask mie what ealed mie : I wald answer, 
‘I am sa fatt I may nocht geang.’ And trewlie sen 
my rememlMsrancc, I cam never to the place bot Cod 
moved sum an with a motherlie affection towardis me. 
About the fyft yclr of my age, the Grate Buik was put 
in my hand, and when I was seavine, lytle ihalrof haid 
1 Icmit at hame ; Iherfor my father put my eldest and 
onlic brother, David, about a year and a balff in age 
above me, and me togidder. to a kinsman and brother 
m the ministerie of his, to scholl, a guid, lemed, kynd 
man ; whome for thankfulnes I name, Mr Wilyam Gray, 
minister at Logic-Montrose. He haid a sbtar, a godlie 
and honest matron, rcwlar of his hous, wha often 
rememberit me of my mother, and was a verie loving 
mother to us, indeid. Ther was a guid nomber of 
gentle and honest men's bems of the cownlrey about, 
weill Ireaned upe bathe in letters, godlines, and excr' 
ceise of honest geames. Ther we lemed to reid the 
Catechisme, Prayers, and Scripture ; to rehert the 
Catechisme and Prayers farceur; also nottes of Scrip* 
ture, efter the reiding thairof; and ther first I fand 
(blysed U my guid Cod for it I) that Sprit of sanctifica- 
tion beginning to work sum motiones in my hart, even 
about the aught and nynt yeir of my age ; to pray 
going to bed and rysing, and being in the fields alan 
to my ower the prayers 1 haid lemit with a sweit 
moving in my hart ; and to abhore swearing, and rebuk 
^ complean upon sic as I hard swear. Wheninto 


the cxempic of ihcit go-ilie matron, seiklio, ati.i giifon 
to read and pray in liir bed, did iiiiklc profit “me; 
for I ley in hir clianilx.-r and heard hir cxerceiw>. 
We lemed ther the Kudiinems of the L.atin (irammair. 
withe the vocables in Latin and Frenche; also dyver-c 
speitches in Frenchc, uith the reiding and right jiro- 
nunciation of that toung. Wc prweidii fordar to the 
F.t>-mologje of Lilius and his .S\-ntax, as al>o a lytle of 
the S)-ntax of Linacer ; thcrM iih was jojaierl Hunter's 
Nomcnclalum, the .Minura ColhKjuia of Kr.tsinus, anti -.urn 
of the Eclogs of Virgin .and Lpisilo of Horace; also 
Cicero his EpUtIcs ad Terentiatn. 1 le haid a verie guid 
and profitable form of resolving the authors ; he tcatthe<l 
grammalicallie l<athe according to the Klyniologie and 
SjTitax ; bot as for me, the trewthe was, my ingj’nc and 
memorie war guid aneuchc, bot my judgment an.l under- 
sl.anding war .as yit smorcl an.l dark, sa that the tiling 
quhilk I gat was mair be rat rj-nic nor knawlage. Ther 
also we h.aid the airc guid, and fields reasonable fear, 
and be our maister war tcached to hamilc the bow for 
archerie, the glub for gofT, the batons for fencing. aUo to 
rin, to loope, to swoom, to w.arscll, to prevc prattciks, 
everie ane haifiing his ni.atche and andagonixt, bathe 
in our lessons and play. A hapjiic an.l golden tyme. 
indeid, giff our negligence an.l unthankfulincs haid nocht 
moved God to schorlen it. partlie l>c decoying of the 
number, quhilk cause*! the maister to weirie, ami partlie 
be a pest quhilk the Ix>rd, for sinne ami contempt of 
his Cospell, send uj>on .Montro»e, distant from Over 
Logie bot twa myles ; sa that scholl skalletl, and we 
war all send for and brought hame. I was at that 
scholl (he sp.acc of almost fyve yeirs, in the quhilk 
tyme, of publict news I remember I liard of the 
mariage of Hendrie and Marie, King and Quein of 
Scots, Seingnour Davie’s (Kiccio’s) slauclitcr, of the 
King’s mourder at the Kirk of Field, of the Quein’s 
taking at Carbarri, and the Langsyd fcild. Wherof 
reid Mr Bowchannan Cornicle, lib. 17, iS, 19. 

Even at that tyme, me thought the heiring of these 
things moved me, and slak in my hart with sum joy 
or sorrow, as I hard they might licipc or bonder the 
Relligion : Namclic, I rcmcmlier the ordour of the fast 
keipit in anno 1566 ; the cvill handling of the ministerie 
be taking away of their stipends ; for Mr James Mclvill, 
my uncle, and Mr James Balfour, his cusing german, 
bathe ministers and stipendles, with guid, goillie, and 
kynd Patrick Forbes of Cors. The Lard of Kinnalicr, 
and the godlie and zeatus gentlemen of the counircy, 
partlie for thair bemes' cause, and partlie for that 
notable instrument in the Kirk of Scotland. Jhone 
Erskine of Done, Superintcmlent of Mems and Angus, 
his residence in Log)- at certcan tymes, did oftcntyracs 
frequent our hous, and talk of sic maters. Also, I 
remember weill whow we past to the head of the 
muir to sie the fyre of joy burning upon the sliple 
head of Montrose, at the daye of the King’s birthe. 
These things I mark for the grail benefit of that place 
and companie, wherin the Lord wald haifT me treaned 
upe in my first and lender age. 

S/*mtud, wean^ ; caltd, ailed ; gt.tmtt, gamei, .ports, cxerciMf : 
«/e»,alooe;/r<4//V,dckl)': iolelUgence: MBothered, 

olMCUrcd : VHU mair rat rymt narinau/lagt, wai more by role than 
knowledge : yi-.tr-. (air; itnr/e. leap;//.,#, dub; n-aru/i, wre.ile: 
/rev* /mlleiMt, prove praclique., defend ihcKS : deceriag, decay. 
b*f I lulled, ‘duilled,’ emptied, wa* diunlued; SewAammaa Cer> 
aieUf BuchanaD . Hi. lory of Scotland ; Aerae/, tMtim.' ; faJkew, how; 
ef/rr, bonfire ; Irtaaed, trained. 
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Hls Flight by Sea ft*om St Andrews to Berwick. 

To kcipc the sic all night in an opin lillc botl, il was 
dr^ngcruv, and to go lo Dumbar wc durst nocht ; sa, o( 
ncccssitic, wc tuk us toward St TaVs Hcid. Bot wc 
haiffing but twa cares, and the boot slaw and hen vie, \i 
was a)x)ut allcavin hourcs of the night or we could win 
ihcr ; whowljcit, na man was ydle, yea, 1 rowit my sclfT, 
till the hyd cam af my fingars, mair acquented with the 
j>cn nor working on an arc. Coming under the crag, 
wc rowit in within a prettlc lytic holl bclwix the mean 
and the head, wharc eascHe going a- land, we rcfreschit 
us with cauld water and wync ; and reluming to our 
boot, slcipit the dead of the night, l>ol neidit nan lo 
wakin us, for soon, be the day-light pipetl, thcr was sic 
a noysc of foullcs on the crag, and about us, because of 
lhair young annes that wc war almaist pressed to lainchc 
out. Now wc haid Cawdingham l^ay and Hay-mouth 
to pas by, and that but slawly, rowing l>c the land, whar 
the residence of Alexander Home of Manderston, an of 
our chcilT confederal enemies, and wha haid interccple<i 
a bool of the Earle of Angus coming about from Tam- 
tallon lo Henvik nocht lang befor. This put us in grail 
feir ; but our guiti Gixl ganlU us, making a sweik thik 
mist till ar)'se, wherby wc might l>ot skardie gis at the 
sight of the land ; and ihnirfra nanc could sic us. Sa 
wc cam on hulie and fear till wc wan within the bounds 
of lierwik, whar we w.as in graitfest danger of all, 
unl)csctt in the mist be iwa or thric of the cobles of 
Benvik, qiihilk war sa swift in rowing, that they gc<l 
round al>out us ; bot wc being fyve within burd, and 
haifhng twa pistolcts, with thric swords, and they na 
armour, they war fcan to let us be, namlic, when they 
undcr^tud that wc was making for Berwik. 

Si Tah't I/tiJ, St AbbT Head; r.rrrr, oan : kjrti, fkifi ; 
yverking an dry, than pulling an oar ; betwixi 

the mainland and St Ahb'n Head ; nan, nane, none ; 
dawned ; /aniUs, fowls ; taifukt, launch : CanH$t*gkam anti Hay* 
month, Cotdingham and Eyemouth ; wnxtk, deceptive ; gUt gue&a ; 
nakouti, lurrounded and attacked fain. 

Lesser Ktxtccntli • Century Prose 
Writers. — As wc have seen, Scottish prose 
writing had made but feeble beginnings in the 
fifteenth century : the examples already cited 
show that development had taken place in the 
next century, which was active in historical, 
theological, and political disquisition. In theology 
both the Catholic Kirk and the Reformed found 
effective spokesmen. A few of the less prominent 
authors and books of this period may here be 
more summarily treated. 

The old faith is well represented by xinlnn 
wipyei (Winzet, i.e. Wingate), bom at Linlithgow 
in 1518, who at the Reformation was provost of 
the collegiate church of his native town. Deprived 
of his post by the religious revolution, Winyct 
secured the queen’s patronage for Certain Trac- 
ialis for Reformatioun of Doclryne and Maneris, 
discussing the Church question from the point of 
view of a modest reformer who remained loyal to 
the Catholic Kirk. He subsequently held offices in 
the University of Paris and the English college of 
Douay, and ended his life in 1592 abbot of a 
monastcryat Ratisbon. Qnintin Kenne<ly(l520-64), 
abbot of Crossragucl, and son of the Earl of 
Cassillis, was an even more vehement defender of 


the papa) cause after the Reformation. He con- 
ducted a famous Disputation with Knox at May- 
bolc, and he printed also a Compendious Treatise 
... to establish the Conscietue of a Christian 
Man on the points in dispute. 

On the other side wc have such men as John Caa, 
who, born at Perth in the last decade of the fifteenth 
centur>’, was a student at St Andrews in 1509, 
‘drank of St Leonard’s well,’ and as a follower of 
the Reformed doctrines fled to Malmoe or Scania 
(then Danish). He ended his days as a prebendar)’ 
of Our Lady’s Church in Copenhagen. At Malmoe 
he in 1533 translated from the Danish of Christian 
Pedersen (who had in 1531 translated from the 
German of Urbanus Rhegius) a treatise— mainly 
Lutheran— on The Rieht Vay to the Kitigdom of 
Heuine. It is the earliest prose treatise on the 
Reformed doctrines in the Scottish dialect (edited 
for the Scottish Text Society in 1886-87), and 
contains in the appended ‘epistil to ye nobil lordis 
and barons of Scotland ’ an interesting reference 
by a conlcmporar)' to the martyrdom of Patrick 
Hamilton. Another was John (>1118 (c. 1512-1600), 
an Aberdeenshire man, who studied at St Andrews, 
and became head of a monastery at Rologna ; but, 
passing over to the new faith, escaped from Italy 
to Vienna, and became a colleague of Knox in 
the High Kirk of Edinburgh and coadjutor in 
Reformation work. He had an important share 
iiX drawing up the Second Book of Discipline and 
the National Covenant or Confession of 1560, and 
was the author of the Short Summe of the whole 
Catechismey edited by Dr Law in 1883. Bobrrt 
Roilork (c. 1555-1599), a Stirlingshire man, was 
brought in 1583 from his chair in St Andrews to 
be regent and then principal of the newly-founded 
University of Edinburgh. He was ultimately pro- 
fessor of theology and minister of the High Kirk, 
and was one of the earliest and most copious 
of Scottish Protestant commentators on the Bible. 
The greater number of his score of works were in 
Latin, but some commentaries and sermons were 
in vigorous vernacular. Two volumes of his select 
works were published by the Wodrow Society in 
1844-49. The following is part of the sermon on 
2 Cor. V. : 

Will ye speir at men and wemen quhen they ar lying 
bathing them sclfis in wickilnesse, gif they will gang to 
hevin } they will answere, Yes they will gang to hevin 
or ever their feit be cauld. Bot vain lown, thou never 
knew Chrislis purpose in deing for thee. His purpose 
was that thou suld be ane new man, and thou suld not 
live to thy awin self, bot to him. And the end sal prove 
(and (iO thou proceid sa, living to thyself and not lo him 
quha hes died for thee) that the deilh of Christ never 
had force in thee. Thidrfoir luik gif thou livii [examine 
whether thou livcst) to Christ ; and gif thou dois sa, then 
assure thyself that Christ died for thee. 

Another in the same series concludes thus : 

And the Lord grant me this sinceritie ; and I beseik 
him that as he hes bene with me sen the beginning of 
my ministric, sa he wald never leif me untill the time I 
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6Dish my cours with joy, to his gloQ% and comfort of his 
Kirk, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to quhome with 
the Father and the Malie Gai 2 »t be all honour, pnise 
and glorie for now and ever. Amen. 

There is an anonymous Hisiorie and Life of 
King fames ihe Six/; an anonymous D/urnai 
of Ranarkabte Occurrenis m Scotland from the 
lime of James IV. to 1575 , scrappy but highly 
entertaining ; The DiarU of Robert Birrel^ Burges 
of Edinburgh^ from 1532 to 1605 ; David Moysic's 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland from 1577 to 
1603 ; and from Richard Bannatyne, John Knox’s 
secretary, we ha\'e a ^fe^noriale of Transaciiopu in 
Scotland from 1 569 to 1 573, which, though it records 
interesting facts, is, like most of the rest, lacking in 
almost all the graces of style. Dr Gilbert Skene 
left Ane Brief e Description of the Pest; 77 ie Sea 
Law of Scotlafid was expounded ‘ for the reddy use 
of seafaring men;' and John Skene prepared an 
Exposition of the Tertnes and Difficitl IVords in 
some collections of old Scots laws. The Rohnent 
of Courtis y by Abakuk By s set, written in the reign 
of Charles L, is, according to Sir J. A. H. Murray, 
'perhaps the latest specimen of literary Middle 
Scots prose existing.' Most of these have been 
reprinted by the Bannatyne Club or the Scottish 
Text Society. 


Sir Rlclianl Slaltlaiid of Lethington, now 
Lennoxlove, near Haddington {1496-1586), father 
of the more famous Secretary Lethington, was 
educated at St Andrews and Paris, and served 
James V., the Queen-Regent, Mary, and James VI. 
as judge, privy-councillor, and Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and as commissioner for dealing with 
Border troubles. After he had become blind 
(before 15^) he filled in his spare time by writing 
a Hisiorie 0/ the House 0/ Seaton; by writing 
a large number of poems, noublc chiefly for 
shrewdnMs, sense, wit, and good feeling ; and 
by compiling a very valuable collection of poems 
by Dunbar, Douglas, Henryson, himself, and other 
Middle Scots writers (‘ Maitland Folio MS.,* c. 
*570) \ nearly a hundred pieces were also copied 
out for or by his daughter Marie {the ‘ Quarto Mait- 
land,’ 1586). Dr Craigie edited both MSS. for the 
S.T.S. (3 vols. I 9 ^ 9 ~t 927 )* Many of his own poems 
largely occasional— the New Yeir, On tlu Quenis 
Maryage, &c. — beseech the factions which rent the 
country to be reconciled in the public interest. 
His facetious verses have something in common 
with Lvndsay’s. The following is from his 
Satire on the Toun Ladyee, 

Sum wyAs of the burro w«>ioun 
Sa wondir vane ar, and waotoun. 

In world they watt not quhat to weir j woi 
On claythis ibay wair monye a croun ; tpend 
And all for ncwfangilncs ofgein . . . aiii^ 

And of fyne lilk Ihair furrit cloikii, 

With hingand sleivis, lyk geili poikU ; Jdly^baai 
Na pretching will gar lhame folrbeir 
To weir all thing that tinne provoikis ; 

And all for ncwfangjlnea of gein 


Thair wylecots man weiU be hewii, 

BrouJirlt richt braid, with pasTnenli> sewii : Uce 
1 trow, quha wald the matter 
That thair gudmeii liad caus to revv ii. 

That evir thair wyfj^ weir sic geir. 

Thair wovin hois of silk ar schawin, displayed 
Barrit abonc with tasteis <1 raw in ; 

With gartens of anc new mancir; 

To gar thair counlincs be knawin ; 

And all for newfangilncs ofgcir. 


Sumtyme lhay will l>cir up thair gown, 
To schaw thair wylecot hingcand <lown ; 

And sumtyme Kiyth thay will upl)cir, 
To schaw thair hois of Ll.ak or br<nin ; 
And all for ncwfangilncs of geir. 


Thair collars, circats, and hals beidis ; ^ 
With velvet hats hcicht on thair heidis, 
Coirdit uSth gold lyik anc younkeir, 
Brouderit about with goldin threiilis; 
And all for newfangilncs of geir. 


ne<.kUce$ 


Thair schonc of vclvot, and thair muillis ; slippers 
In kirk ar not content of stuillis with spools 

The sermon quhen thay sit to heir ; 

Bot caryis cuschingis lyik v.'^inc fuillis: 

And all for newfangilncs of geir. . . . 


And sum will spend mair, I heir say. 

In spyce and droggis, on anc day. 

Nor wald thair mothers in ane ycir : 

Quhilk will gar monye pak decay, 

(^uheu thay $a vainlic waist thair geir. ♦ . . 


ve, cease 


Leif, burgess men, or all be loist, 

On your wylls to mak sic cost, ^ 

Quhilk may gar all your baimis bleir : iheb^yU 
Scho that may not want wync and roist, 

Is abill for to waist sum geir. 


Betwene thame, and nobillis of blude, 

Na dilTerence bot ane vclvous huid ! 

Thair camrochc curcheis are als deir ; 

Thair ulher claythis ar als guid ; 

And thai ab costlie in uthcr geir. . • . 

Of burgess wyfis thoch I speik plaine, 

Sum land wart ladyis ar ab vain, country ladies 
As be thair cleithing may appeir ; 

Werand gayer nor thame may gain ; may hui 
On ouir vaine claythb waistand geir. 

MaitUad's own poems were many of ihem prioud hy Pinkerton 
(1766) and by Sibbald (tSoy) ; and all of them by the Maitland Club 
M called in honour of the collector of the MSS. 


cainbric 

kerchiefs 


^exandcr Scott (1525 ?-i584?) is on slender 
evidence conjectured to have been the son of a 
(Catholic) prebendary of the Chapel -Royal at 
Stirling, and seems to have spent most of his life 
in Edinburgh, in what oflice or profession is not 
known. He left thirty- six short poems, of which 
the most notable is Afte New Yeir Gift to Quette 
Maryy which gives a rather melancholy picture of 
social conditions at the time ; and a satire on the 
tournament, called Justing at the Dnan^ written 
obviously on the model of Chrysiis Kirk of the 
Grette* The others are mainly love poems (some 
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of them very coarse* some of them mere graceful 
exercises in verse, some with the note of true 
passion) ; Pinkerton, not quite unreasonably, called 
him the Scottish Anacreon. Of Scottish authors 
he stands nearest his English contemporaries 
Wyntt and Surrey ; his verse is pointed, graceful, 
and melodious, and vcr>* varied in staiua and 
rhythm. 

A Rondel of Luf^. 

r^uhal it is to lufc, love 

IxMrn 3c that list to prufe, 

By me, I say, that no wajis may 
The grund of greif remufe, 

Bot still decay, both nycht and day; 

Lo, quhat it is to lufe I 

Lufc is anc fervent fyre, 

Kcndillit without dcs>TC, 

Schort plcsour, lang displcsour; 

Repentcncc is the hyre ; 

Ane pure tressour, without messour; 

Lufc is ane fervent hre. 

To hifc and to be wyiss, 

To rege with gud adwyiss, raae. be mad 

Now thus, now than, so gois the game, 

Incertane is the dyiss ; 

There is no man, I say, that can 
Both lufc and to be w>'iss« 

* Fie alwA)ns from the snair ; Fl)r~«nare 

Lemc at me to be ware ; 

It is ane pane and dowbic trane pain— min 

Of cndles wo and cair ; 

For to refranc that denger plane. 

Fie alwa>*$ from the snair. 

In the *1* U not pronounced; in Scot# (here 

pyiii) rhymes wiih die/. 

To bU Heart. 

Hence, hairt, >vith hir that most deparle, her— must 
And hald thee with thy soverane, 

For I had lever wont anc hartc, the rather 

Nor half the hairt that dois me pane ; 

Thairfoir, go with thy lufe remane, 

And lat me leif thus vnmolest ; live 

And se that thow cum not ogane, 

Bot byd with her thow iuvis best. 

Sen scho that I haif schcruit lang, tbo-eerved 
Is to depairt so suddaniy, 

Address thee now, for thow sail gang 
And bcir thy lady cumpany. 

Fra scho be gone, hairtless am I ; Since the 
Ffor quhy ? (how art with her possest. 

Thairfoir, my heart, go hence in hy, haste 

And byd with hir thow luvis best 

Though this belappit l>ody heir beleaguered 

Be bound to scheruitude and thrall, servitude 
My faithful hairt is fre inteir, 

And mynd to serf my bdy at alL 
Wald God that I wer perigall equal, iitted 

Vnder that redolent ross to rest I rote 

3et at the leist, my hairt, thow sail 
Abyd with hir thou lutis best. 


Sen in 5our garth the lilly quhyte 

May not remane amang the laif, rest 

Adew the dour of haill delyte ; 

Adew the succour that ma me sajf ; may 

Adew the fragrant balmc suaif, tweei 

And lamp of Jadeis lustiest 1 

My faithful hairt scho sail it haif, 

To byd with hir it luvis best. 

Deploir, 50 ladeis cleir of hew, « 

Hir absence, sen scho most departe, 

And specialy 30 luvaris trew, 

That woundit bene with luvis darte ; 

Ffor sum of 30W sail want ane harte 
Als weill as I : thairfoir at last 

Do go with myn, with mynd inwart, 

And with hir thow luvis best. 

The merit of Scott’s translations of the First and 
Fiftieth Psalms may be gathered from the first 
verse of the former (the double rhymes in first and 
third lines being a feature) : 

Happie is he hes hald him fre 
From folkis of defame ; 

Alwayis to fie iniquUe 

And sent of syn and schame* seent, uint 

Scott's poems were edited by D. Laing (tSsi), in tbe Hunterian 
Oub's transcript of the Bannatyne MS. (1674*$!), for itie Scottish 
Text Society by Cranttoun (tSqsX and for the Early English 
Text Society from the Bannatyne and Maitland MSS. by A. K* 
Donald (1999). 

Robert Semplll (t53<>?-95)> author of TA/ 
Stmpill BaHafiSy was the most considerable verse- 
satirist in the period immediately following the 
Scottish Reformation. He has been — absurdly 
enough— identified with both the third and the 
fourth Lords Sempill, but was probably an illegiti- 
mate member of that noble house. Either as 
combatant or as spectator he was present at the 
siege of Leith in i $59-60. He was in Paris before 
1572, whence he escaped at the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, and there is record of his having 
been paid for some service to the Scottish Govern- 
ment. A violent partisan of the ultra- Reforming 
party, he in his verses reviled Mary, Bothwel], 
Lcthington, Kirkaldy of Grange, and the episcopal 
OTuIchan’) dignitaries, and treated their oppo- 
nents as glorious and spotless heroes. His earlier 
pieces (three of which are in the Bannatyne MS.) 
are highly indecorous ; his principal satires are 
rather lampoons — coarse, rude, but pithy and 
clever ; his most decorous Meplorations’ of deaths 
and disasters are dismal diatribes, not poems. Yet 
he is doubtless the representative spirit of a party 
that has left no equally vivid picture of the temper 
of the limes. TAt RigtftUs Tragedy was a lament 
for the Earl of Moray’s death ; Ane Complaint 
upon Fortoun records his regret for the fall of 
Morton ; the Legettd of iAe BiscAop of St Androis 
Lyfe is a scurrilous invective against Archbishop 
Adamson, and opens thus : 

To all and sundrie be it sene 
Mark weill this mater what I meine, 

The legend of a lymmaris lyfe, rofue*t 

Our Metropolitane of FyfTe ; 
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Anc schismatyke and gudc sw'yne hc^e, 
Come of the tryb fof} Gog Magoge ; 


Ane elphe, ane elvasche incubus^ 

Ane leurand lauric lichcrous, luring fox 

Ane falSf foHoppen fenyeit frcir, run-away 

Ane ranigard for greid of geir ; runagxte 

Still daylie drinckand or he dyne» er* 

A wirriare of the gudc swell >^'>'ne, iwilkr 


Ane baxters sone, ane beggar l>ome, 

That t\syse his surname hes menswome. . • . 

How little descriptive poelr>* was Sempilfs forte 
will be seen from ^ese verses from The Sege 0/ /he 
Cos til of Edinburgh in 1572 : 

The vehement schot ^eid in at alher syde, 

By threUie Cannonis plasit at ]>arti$ $euin» 

Quhill thay (hair in mycht not thair heidis hyde 
For Pot Gun pelleltis falland from the heuin. 

The Bumbard stanis derecllie fell sa euin» 
lliat in to dykis by dint it deidly dang thame, 

Quhill all the housis in the place wc$ reuin : 

The bullatis brak sa in to bladis amang thame. (ngmtau 

Cootinewand this ane dosand of dayU or mair^ 

Quhill t3nne apointit, neucr man dur^t steir ; 

The larum rang, the Regent self wes thair, 

My Lord Ambassat, to, stuid uerry ncir ; 

The manlie Generali, lyke the god of weir, 

Not vsit to sleip quhen sic ihingis or a do ; 

Our Cronall als, quha is ane freik bot feir, ‘ colonel, 
With all his Capitanes reddie to ga to. champion 

Allan Ramsay printed in ihe EvfrgrttH three of Semptll** poems 
girea in Bannatyne'e MS. ; T. O. Stevenson primed them all (with 
maoy not by him) in Tfu Stmpitl SaUattt (187^); and of the 
fortyeight f^eoei in Cranstoun'e SaUrtcai Pptmt «/ th 4 Rf/cr- 
m<tii0n (Scot. HUt. Soc itS9*^3) those certainly by Sempill are 
twelve in number, and a good many of the twenty-seven that are 
anonymous or pseudonymous were by the editor regarded as 
probably SempUJ's. 

Alexander Monicomerie (c. 1545-0 1611} 
bom probably at Hessiihead Castle near Beith, 
was in the service of his kinsmen the Duke of 
Lennox and James VI., travelled in France, Flan* 
ders, and Spain, was granted and lost a good 
pension, and, involved in Barclay of Ladyland’s 
Catholic plot, was denounced as a rebel in 1597. 
His pasquinades are coarse and savage without 
l)eing strong, his amatory poems laboured, and 
his devotional pieces poor. His fame rests on 
The Cherrie and the Slae^ an allegorical poem 
representing virtue and vice, possibly written in 
Compstone Castle, on Tarff Water, above Kirk- 
cudbright First printed in 1597, it was later recast 
and extended, and enjoyed extraordinary popu- 
larity in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The allegory is poorly managed, obscure and 
incoherent ; some of the descriptions are lively 
and vigorous ; and the rhyming is dexterous. 
The Bankis of Helicon {possibly his) follows 
a poetic but non-classical convention which, in 
speaking of the Muses, opposes a well or stream 
called Helicon to the mountain of Parnassus — a 
convention followed also by Chaucer CBy Elicon 
the cleri weIH)> Caxton, Gavin Douglas, Skelton, 
Davie Lyndsay, Spenser, the academic Pilgrimage 


lo Parnassus y and even Ben Jon son, as well as by 
Burns. Mount Helicon was sacred lo the Muses, 
and on it were the hallowed fountains Ag.inippe 
and Hippocrcnc (also called Kons Caballinus;; and 
though there was a spring named Helicon near 
Parnassus and a river so called in Sicily, there is 
no classical authority for associating either with 
the Muses. The stanza is made up of a common 
enough ten-line verse followed by four short lines 
having double rh>Tncs analogous to those of sonte 
Latin hymns. It has not usually been noted that 
Turbenille (see page 265) uses a stave which in 
the matter of these double rhymes and other 
essentials is ver>' similar. Maitland adopted this 
stanza, Ramsay revived it, and Burns often used 
it ; but, like several of Montgomerie’s rhythms, this 
is rather complicated for his metrical skill or poetic 
gift. He was influenced by Alexander Scott and 
the English lyrists ; and it has been pointed out 
that several of his seventy sonnets are translations 
from Ronsard. The Fly ting with Sir Patrick 
Hume of Polwarth is as coarse as that of 
Dunbar with Kennedy. Like Dunbar, Holland, 
and other old Scottish poets, he wrote bitterly 
and contemptuously against * Hiclandmen.’ The 
first verse of the Bankis of Helicon (which Dr 
Cranstoun accepted as certainly Montgomerie’s) ts: 




Dcclair, ye bankis of Helicon, 
Parnassus hillis and daillis ilk 
And fontainc Calullein, 

Gif ony of your Muses all 
Or nymphis may be pcregoll 
Vnto my lady schein. 

Or if the ladyis that did lave 
Their bodyis by your brim 
So scimlie war or yit so suave, 
So bewliful or trim. 
Contempill, excmpitl 
Tak be hir proper port, 
Gif onye sa bonye 

Amang you did resort. 


«ach one 
Hippocrene 
(Fons Cnullinuft) 

cquAl 

bright 


Consider 
Take example hy 


This is one of Montgomerie’s sonnets to the 
king, begging for his pension : 

If lose of guids, if gritest grudge or grief, 

If povcilie, imprisonmont, or pane, 

If for guid will ingratitude ng.ine, 

If lauguishing in langour but relief, 

If det, if dolour, and to become deif, 

If travell tint and labour lost in. vane 
Do properly to poets appertanc. 

Of all that craft my chance is to be chief, 

\Vith August Virgin wantit his reuard. 

And Ovids lote as lukless os the lave, lot 

Quhill Homer livd his hap was wery hard, 

5et vhen he died, sevin cities for him strave i 
Thoght I am not lyk one of thame in arte 
I pingle thazne all perfytlie in that parte. surpass 


greatest 


without 
lined, lost 


F^om the recast of the * Cberrle and the Slae.* 

About an bank with balmy bewis, 

Quhair nychtiogales thair notis renewis, 

With gallant goldspinks gay, 
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The mavis, merle, & Trogne promi, 
The lintquhyt, lark, & lavrock loud 
Salutit mirthful May; 

Quhen Philomel had sweilly sungi 
To Progne scho dcplord, 

How Tcrcus cut out her tung, 

And falsly hir dcflourd ; 

Quilk story so sorie 

To schavv hirsclf scho seimt, 
To heir hir so ncir hir, 

1 douUt if I dreimU 


(hnifth, 

swallow 

linnet 


The cushat crouds the corbie crys, 

The coukow couks, the prattling pye$ 

I'o geek hir they b^n ; 

The jargoun of the jangling jayes, 

The cmiking craws an<l keckling hay's, jackdaws 
They dcavt me with thatr <Un. 

The paintc<l pawn with Argos cyi% peacock 

Can on his mayock call ; make, mate 

The turtle wails on witherit treis, 

And Eccho answers all, 

Kepeting with greeting 
flow fair Narcissus fell, 

By lying and spying 
His schadow in the welL 


coos 

taunt 


I saw the hurchcon and the hare hedgehog 

In hidiings hirpHnghcir and thair, secret-hopping 
To mak thair morning mange. meal 

The con, the cuning, and the cat, squirrel— rabUt 
Qnhais dainty downs with dew were ^vnt, 

With stiff mustachis strange. 

The hart, the hynd, the dae, the ne, doe— roe 
The fill mart and false fox ; polecat 


The bcartlit buck clam up (he brae 
With birssy l>air$ and brocks ; 
Sum feiding, sum dreiding 
The hunters subtle snairs, 
With skipping and tripping 
They playit (hem all in pairs. 


briitly beara 
ond uadgen 


The air was sobir, %n(i and sweit ; 
Nae misty vapours, wind nor well, 


Bot quyit, calm, and cleir. 

To foster Floras fragrant douris, 

Quhairon Apollos paramouris 
Had trinklit mony a teir ; 

The quhilk lyke silvir schaikers shynd, spanglo 
Embroydering Bewties be<l, 

Quhairwith their heavy heids declynd, 

In Mayis eoilouris cled : 

Sum knoping, sum droping 
Of balmy liquour sweit, 

Exceliing and smelling 

Throw Phebus hailsum heit. 

He skilfully worked up an old fptoti/ and refrain 
into a new song, of which we hardly know how 
much is Montgomerie’s and how much the original 
0 spiritualised' in the Gudt and Godlie BaJlatis). 
The first two stanzas run : 


Hey, nou the day dawts ; 

The jolie cok crawis ; 

Now shroudis the shawis 

woods 

Throu Nalur anonc. 


The thisselbcok cryis 

On louers wha lyis ; 

thrush 

Nou skaiUis the skyis 

scatters 

The Dicht is neir gone. 


The feildis ouerflouls 


With gouans that grouts, 
Quhair lilies lyk lou is, 

ffame 

Als rid as (he rone. 

The turtill that treu is, 

With nols that reneuis. 

rowan 


Hir pairtie perseuis : 

The night is qfir gone* 

Montgomerie's Poems have been edited by Irvlog (list) and Dr 
CranitounfS.T.S. ilSMr); in tptoG. Stevenson In a supplementary 
vol Q me for the S. T. S. gave add it ional t ex (s of Tkt Chfrrit am^ tkt 
Tkt Ft/iimc* and mUcellsncous poems, and (brew new light on the 
UfeandlnHuence of Montgomerie. Harvey Wood edited TktCkerHi 
and 9 k 4 Sla 4 In 1937 . See studies by Dr Hoffmann (Alien burp, 
1894) and R. Brotanek (Vienna, 1696), Wesicott, in the Ai^dtm 
Lantuait A^^f/co<Jan. t9tt), is among those who fix rather earlier 
dales for Montgomerie's birth and death. 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 


LITERATURE. 

LATER SIXTEENTH AND EARLY SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 


is growing to be more and 
more difficult, as knowledge 
becomes more exact, to find 
a general term by which to 
distinguish the magnificent 
literature of England at the 
close of the sixteenth and the 
opening of the seventeenth centuries. It was 
customary in earlier times to call everything 
from Sackville to Shirley Elizabethan, and in 
common parlance the entire period of sixty or 
seventy years is still laxly termed the Eliza* 
bethan age. In point of fact, the adjectives 
‘Elizabethan’ and ‘Jacobean,’ though con- 
venient, are misleading ; and the literary move- 
ment from 1558 to 1625 cannot be regarded 
with reference to political events. The date of 
Elizabeth’s death, 1603, is a particularly incon- 
venient one to the student of literature, and 
divides the epoch of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson in a meaningless way. Nor is there 
anything which properly connects a writer like 
Gascoigne with a writer like Quarles. The 
proper way of regarding this intensely vivid and 
various age is, perhaps, to divide it into four 
periods of unequal length and value. But 
before we define these stages in the evolution 
of the Elizabethan-Jacobean history, we must 
see where England stood among the peoples 
of Europe in 1558. 

Italy at that moment was still at the summit 
of the intellectual world, easily first among the 


nations for learning and literary accomplish- 
menL But she was already closely pursued 
by France, and before the age we are consider- 
ing ended she was to be passed in the race by 
Spain and England. Thi% then, is to be noted, 
that we find Italian literature the first in Europe, 
and that we leave it the fourth ; the rapid, steady 
decline of Italy being a phenomenon of highest 
import in our general survey. But prestige 
lingers long after the creative faculty has passed 
away ; and the nations of Western Europe were 
still dazzled by the splendours of Italian poetry 
long after Italy had ceased to deserve homage. 
The chivalrous epic of Italy, with its tales ‘ of 
ladies dead and lovely knights,’ whether entirely 
serious with Boiardo (1434-1494) and Ariosto 
(1474-1533), or tinged with burlesque humour 
with Pulci (1432-1487) and Bemi (1497-1535), 
had been the last great gift of Italy to literature 
before she sank into her decline. The Oriando 
Furioso and the Morgante Maggiore set their 
stamp on European literature, and most of all 
on that of England. To note the influence of 
Ariosto on Spenser, in particular, is of the first 
critical importance. 

All these Italian poets, it will be observed, 
were dead when Elizabeth came to the throne. 
There succeeded to these great names nothing 
better than those of serio-comic poets of the 
third class, such as Tassoni and Bracciolini, 
although, during our own great age, the light 
of Italian poetry made another flicker in the 
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socket wiili Guarini and with Torquato Tasso. 
If, however, Italian verse was not any longer of 
commanding importance, Italian prose was so 
still less, Italy had possessed a noble school of 
political historians, bnt they had passed away 
before the middle of the sixteenth centur)'. 
The novelists of manners, who exercised so 
important an influence on our drama, and on 
Shakespeare himself, belong to a period ante- 
cedent to the revival of English prose ; Ban- 
dello died in 1561, Cinthio in 1573; the Noiti 
Piacexoli was published in 1554. A blight fell 
upon Italian prose after the appearance of these 
novels. More curious still was the early attempt 
made, at first apparently with extraordinary suc- 
cess. to create an Italian drama. It was doomed 
to sudtlen and abject failure. In all things it 
seemed as though Italy, after the splendours of 
the Cinque Cento, was deliberately drawn into 
the background by Providence to make room 
for France, and for Spain, and most of all for 
England. 

If we turn to France, wc find that by 1558 
the principles of the Italian Renaissance had 
been completely introduced among the young 
writers. The famous Difense et Illustralion de 
la Langur Fra/ifaise dates from 1549, and in 
its reformation of the language led to a parallel 
revival of literary forms and a return to natural 
poetic inspiration. The result had been an 
instant and extraordinary renovation of the 
essential French genius, dipped again in the 
waters of antiquity and transformed to youth 
and beauty. That France was ahead of Eng- 
land in her Hterar)- revival is easily exemplified 
by the fact that Joachim du Bcllay, by whom 
the principles of that revival were illustrated 
with peculiar perfection and delicacy, died in 
1560, before Shakespeare and Marlowe were 
born. Ronsard, who lived to the confines of 
old age, died just six months aAer Shakespeare 
came of age. The creation of tragedy in France 
followed a little later, but it was coincident with 
the earliest years of Elizabeth, and the date of 
the Clhp&Ire of Jodelle Is 1552. The begin- 
nings of original comedy in France, with Grdvin 
and Jean de la Taille, belong to the first decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign. In all forms of imagina- 
tive revival France is seen to be about one 
generation ahead of us at this time. The same 
may be said of French prose in the hands of 
the writer who affected us most, namely, Mon- 
taigne (1533-1592). 

In Spain the reign of Philip 11 . (1555-1598) 
was so nearly coincident with that of Elizabeth 


that we can trace the literary parallel with some 
closeness. The following of Italian models is 
far more general in Spain than it is with us, but 
it lakes a form which is a perfectly original one 
and native to the Peninsula, namely, the lyrico- 
mysticaL In St Teresa (1515-1582), St John 
of the Cross (San Juan de la Cruz, 1542-1591, 
abbot of the monastery of Ubeda, who was 
called ‘ the ecstatic doctor ’), and Luis Ponce de 
Leon (1527-1591) we have poets of the tran- 
scendental order who were far ahead of any 
English writers of 1570 in vigour of diction and 
accomplishment of poetic art; these lyrists were 
destined to exercise an intense, though limited, 
influence on our own poetry. The novel, 
picaresque or pastoral, was cultivated in Spain 
before it was transplanted to us. Montemayor, 
who died in 1561, is the direct inspirer of 
Sidney and the school of Greene. Moreover, 
in the days of Philip II. the drama found in 
Spain that acceptance which it had failed to 
find in Italy, and the life of Lope de Vega 
extends on both sides beyond the life 
of Shakespeare. Mr Fitzmaurice-Kelly has 
dwelt on the dramatic experiments of Encina 
(1468-1534), and wc have nothing in English 
of the early sixteenth centur>' to compare with 
his * liturgical' dramas. The amazing tragi- 
comedy or dramatised novel of Calisio arid 
Melibeay by Rojas, dates from 1499, and is 
precisely on a level with what some Englishmen 
of like mind might have composed in 1599. 
We are not, however, to presume from this 
that England was all through the century a 
hundred years behind Spain, since there 
seems to have been made no further progress 
at all, in the novel or the drama, until the 
days of Cervantes and of Lope de Vega, who 
were exact contemporaries of Shakespeare 
and Spenser. 

We may therefore roughly say that, standing 
on the first year of the reign of Elizabeth, we 
see Italy, flushed and garlanded with triumphs, 
and taking as a matter of course her prestige of 
supremacy, practically unsuspicious of the fact 
that her vitality has left her, and that she is 
dwindling to the fourth rank among the nations. 
We see France, at this very instant of sudden 
revival and reconstitution of her literature, 
taking the principles of humanism with a sort 
of limpid innocence, like a child, arousing her- 
self by applying them to the outer surface of life 
and lahguage, without troubling herself to see 
that they permeate into the veins of the race. 
France is in the heyday of her brief literary Age 
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of Gold. Spain is the one country in Europe 
whose literary historj’ at this moment resembles 
our own. Like ourselves, she ha.s tardily ac- 
cepted the Renaissance; the mediaival strain 
has nearly worked itself out of her ; she is start- 
ing, or has started, each of the purely modern 
forms of literary expression. But, while Spain 
began her revival earlier than we did, she pro- 
gressed with it in far more dilatory fashion. In 
1558 we are still almost barbarous, while she 
looks back on Boscdn and Garcilnso and 
Guevara ; but Spain moves so slowly that by 
1588 we have caught her up, and before r6oo 
we have passed her. 

For in 1588 there was little being produced 
or prepared that could have suggested to such 
a general observer as did not then exist in the 
world that we could pretend to anything better 
than the fourth place among the literary nations. 
If we give a brief consideration to the first of 
the four divisions of one period of which we 
have spoken above, the record it presents to us 
is mainly one of sterile turmoil and the irrita- 
bility of inexperience. From 1558 to 1570 we 
are told, indeed, that ‘ Minerva’s men and finest 
wits’ swarmed like bees at the universities and 
the Inns of Court, but little honey resulted, and 
that neither sweet nor translucent. One great 
poetic genius, indeed, born out of his due time, 
and crushed (it would appear) by the absolute 
inability of his age to comprehend what he was 
doing, does appear in the form of Thomas 
Sackvilte, whose Indudioti, a meteoric portent 
of a poem, not connected with any other in 
the generation, appeared in 1563 in the second 
edition of a dreary and antiquated verse-mis- 
cellany called A Mirror for Magistrates, where 
its vivid modem note clashes astonishingly 
with the droning and mumbling measure of its 
fellows. As I have remarked elsewhere, a sign 
of the unhealthy condition of letters in this 
hectic generation Is that, although it produced 
experiments in literature, it encouraged no 
literary man, and Sackville i)assed abruptly 
from us into politics and silence. Ascham, an 
opponent of the Italian influence, and the head 
of a school which had endeavoured to press 
upon Englishmen a crabbed Hellenism, stripped 
of all the elements of beauty, died in 1568, 
leaving us unconvinced of the value of his 
own scheme of humanism, yet suspicious of 
and unprepared for any other. Arthur Brooke, 
convinced to the finger-tips that salvation can 
only come from Italy, produces a poem worthy 
of more historical attention than we have 


been accustomed to give. Churchyard, (i^oge, 
Turber\-ille, dull dogs without much to say or 
voice for singing, keep the level of accomplish- 
ment as low as they can ; while Ascham's 
theories about the classics lead to a great 
activity in the rendering of Greek and Latin 
classics into a horrible jargon that passes for 
the newest English. The year 1570 comes 
and goes, and English literature is still in 
doleful case. 

It is permissible, however, to take the some- 
what arbitrary date of the publication of the 
Bull of Excommunication by Pope Pius V. 
(April 25, 1570) as the opening of a new 
intellectual era in England. Elizabeth, not in 
the least daunted by her enemies, adopted an 
attitude of resolute isolation which gave con- 
fidence to her entire people. For the next ten 
years, by contrast with the distracte<l condition 
of Europe, the internal afl'airs of England were 
prosperous and tranquil, for the country had 
realised that it was face to face with an 
implacable foe, whom, nevertheless, by the 
exercise of patriotic virtue, it might confidently 
hope to defy. In this condition of exalted 
public feeling, under this pleasurable tension, 
these seeds of Renaissance culture, which had 
hitherto sent up such dwindled shoots into the 
English air, began to thrust forth an abundant 
harvest. 'I'he Bull of Deposition, which it was 
hoped by the Roman party would paralyse 
England, was a trumpet-blast calling upon all 
the slumbering forces of intelligence to waken 
and come forth. Hence the period from 1570 
to 1590 — the real and essential Elizabethan 
period — is one of the most vivid and exciting 
spaces of twenty years with which the student 
is called upon to deal in the whole history of 
letters. It rustles with growth, like a tropica! 
forest in early summer. We find it difticult to 
take note of what is happening, so sudden and 
so manifold are the manifestations of originality. 

In the higher poetry, Spenser, still a school- 
boy, leads the chorus with his first lisping 
translations from Petrarch and Joachim du 
Bellay as early as 1569. But for the solitary 
voice of Sackvilte, calling twice in the wilder- 
ness, like a ghostly clarion, there had been 
none to point out the excellent way of modern 
English poetry since Surrey. But by this time 
some of the poets had at least reached the age 
at which independent impressions are formed 
and can be retained. In 1570 we may re- 
collect that Marlowe and Shakespeare were six 
years old, while Constable, Daniel, Drayton, 
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Chapman, Greene, Lodge, Watson, and doubt- 
less Peele and Kyd were children of more or 
less observation and advancement. Some of 
the great prose-writers of the next age were 
older still ; Raleigh was eighteen, Hooker and 
Sidney sixteen. Bacon nine. These were among 
the foremost of the names which were to make 
the closing years of the reign of Elizabeth 
illustrious. 

We may gain, perhaps, a useful idea of 
what took place within these twenty years if 
we glance for a moment at what had been 
accomplished at the close of them. In 1570 
there was no jjoetry of real value being com- 
posed in England; in 1590 all the English 
world was reading the first three books of nie 
Fafrii Queen, in which romantic and allegorical 
narrative rose to a height which put us at 
once on a level with the Italy of Boiardo and 
Ariosto. In 1570 our prose was still inchoate, 
still cumbered with the dullness and stiffness 
of inedi.-evalism, still in the leading-strings of 
Latin and French models. By 1590 it had 
begun to produce, although still rather timidly, 
a crop of national and individual works. 
Fuphues and the Areadia were written ; there 
had grown uj) a school of writers of prose 
romances which were not without their promise. 
If, however, the revival of prose belongs to a 
still later period, one magnificent thing had 
been accomplished in these twenty years — the 
foundation of English drama. From the thin 
and stammering pseudo-classical plays of the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, from Raiph 
Roister Doister and The Supposes, to tragedy as 
created by Kyd and Marlowe, the transition is 
like that from deep night to full sunrise. With 
The Arraignment 0/ Paris and Alexander and 
Campaspe (1584) England took her place 
among the drama-producing nations, but with 
Tamburlaine the Great she indicated her in- 
tention of standing at their head for all 
remaining time. 

Nevertheless, it must be distinctly recognised 
that this second Elizabethan period, for all its 
warm fecundity, was in the main a period of 
preparation rather than fulfilment. The very 
type of it was George Gascoigne, who, without 
bequeathing to English literature a single work 
or even a single line which is now read with 
enjoyment, for its own sake, was an inno- 
vator of extraordinary ingenuity and versatility. 
Everything which was later on to be done 
well, every neglected instrument from which 
melody was presently to be extracted, was 


tested, was handled by Gascoigne without any 
considerable personal success. He died, as 
he arrived, too soon; in 1577 the world of 
English fancy was not prepared for the multi- 
tudinous experiments of Gascoigne’s mind. 
The author of his elegy, addressing his con- 
tem]K>raries, cried, ‘ His scene is played ; you, 
follow on the act ! ’ and this is precisely what 
the greatest of them did. He had written the 
first Greek play introduced upon the English 
stage, the first prose drama, the first criticism, 
the first satire, the first non-dramatic poem in 
blank verse. Gascoigne was but a servitor 
among the Elizabethans ; but he swept the 
floor, arranged the seats, and lighted the candles 
for the orchestra of magnificent performers 
which swept into their places when he had 
])rematurely passed away. 

Almost the only department in which 
Gascoigne is not known to have essayed his 
pale experiments is that of prose fiction. This 
was started by numerous travelled Englishmen, 
who had found delight in the Italian stories 
of the preceding century. Paynter’s Palate of 
Pleasure (1566) in the very first years of 
Elizabeth’s reign had alarmed sober and old- 
fashioned men by introducing tales by Bandcllo, 
Boccaccio, and even Straparola. This col- 
lection had contained, in its primitive form, 
the plot of Romeo and Juliet. A little later 
Englishmen attempted to emulate these romantic 
fictions by prose novels of their own ; the 
Promos and Cassandra (1578) of Gascoigne’s 
friend Whetstone being the earliest of these 
‘ right excellent and famous histories, divided 
into comical discourses,* which can by any 
stretch of language be called a novel. Lyly’s 
Euphues, a real addition to prose literature, and 
a milestone on the roadway of English style, 
dates from 1579; and it has been thought that 
the Don Simonides of Bamabe Rich (1581), 
containing * strange and wonderful adventures ’ 
and ' very pleasant discourse,’ the whole 
‘gathered for the recreation as well of our 
noble young gentlemen as of our honourable 
courtly ladies,* may be considered our earliest 
modem romance. 

Therefore it seemed probable that the revival 
in English composition would take the form of 
the novel. Certainly an impartial observer be- 
tween 1580 and 1590 would have been justified 
in supposing so. There came into existence a 
set of professional men of letters, who supplied 
the taste of the time with stories of extravagant 
adventure wrapped up in a curiously sophisti- 
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cated moral disquisition. Greene beyan with 
Mami/lia (1583), a long series of highly-coloured 
fantastic novels, ‘ love-pamphlets,’ as he called 
them ; and he was immediately imiiatetl by 
Lodge, by Dickenson, by Lodewick Lloyd, and 
by many others of less notoriety. These books 
had a peculiarity which is of the greatest im- 
portance : they were written for women. It was 
frequent to dedicate a novel of this class ‘To 
the Gentlewomen of England;’ Lyly went so 
far as to say that his books would ‘rather lie 
shut in a lady’s casket than open in a scholar’s 
study.’ This gave a peculiarly civilising effect 
to what was best in these romances, most 
of which, although they were objected to 
by the severe on account of their appeal to 
frivolity and their long-drawn pictures of lovers’ 
emotion, were in no sense licentious or even 
coarse. 

This curious fashion, however, although intro- 
duced by a book so original, so wise, and in 
many ways so attractive as Euphues, and although 
for a little while so triumphant, was doomed to 
rapid and comprtete failure. The romantic novel 
in Elizabethan England culminated in the Rosa- 
iymU of Lodge (1590), and we may admit the 
space of twelve years as comprising its rise and 
its decay. From the first it was exotic; not 
one of the novels (with the curious exception 
of Nash’s realistic picaresque romance of Jatk 
IVilton, 1594, from which an extract is given 
below) touched the incidents of actual life. 
The landscape was a scene out of some vague, 
flowery Arcadia ; the personages were heroic 
beyond mortal comprehension; the language 
used was almost invariably that artificial, 
mincing dialect suggested, as is now believed, 
by the study of the world-famous Reloj tie 
Prtneipes, or ‘ Dial of Princes,’ by the Spanish 
bishop, Antonio de Guevara (translated from 
a French version by Lord Berners, see page 
104 ; and again by Sir Thomas North in 1557). 
This dialect took the name of Euphuism, 
though it existed before the days of Euphues, 
and indeed hangs like a faint scent of musk 
over most early Elizabethan prose. Discredited 
and ridiculed. Euphuism was not only long in 
dying, but lived to impress indelibly the style 
of the greatest English writers of the next age, 
and Shakespeare himself. 

The novel was a rapidly deciduous growth 
thrown off to prepare the minds and tongues of 
Englishmen for an infinitely more important and 
more national literary manifestation. The exotic, 
artificial romance was not nearly strong enough 


meat for the of men, or of women 

either, awakened to the gust of life at the close 
of the glorious ludor epoch. In tlie extreme 
fermentation of jjublic ami jiriwate exi.stence, 
the violence and inten.-,ity of passion experi- 
enced in real life easily and finally rendered 
insipid the flowery, languid .stories of tlie 
Euphuists. ^\'hen life moved so quickly, and 
j>rescnted people wiili such startling reverses of 
fortune ; when foreign politics, and home churtli- 
craft, and the bewilderment of infatuated love, 
and the intrepidity of murder, and a thousand 
other forms of passionate, ill-regulated vitality, 
were stirring the fantasy of the populace, so 
that life itself was more exciting than a thou- 
sand romances, it was impossible to be interested 
for any length of time in long, blossomy con- 
versations bebveen the melancholy shepherd 
Menaphon and the fair nymph Samcla of 
Cyprus. And out of this impatience grew the 
great literary invention of the Elizabethan age, 
the stage-play. 

We have already passed in review, in earlier 
divisions of this volume, the Tudor miracles and 
moralities which illustrated the theatrical spirit 
for men who had not been touched by the new 
learning. In these interesting but primitive 
compositions plot had been entirely wanting, 
and everything approaching to evolution oi 
character. These plays had been humorous, 
sensible, and lively ; they had depended upon 
allegory for their interest ; and they had been 
independent of all exotic influence. In the 
first years of Elizabeth certain faint efforts had 
been made at creating a native comedy and a 
native tragedy, and these will be chronicled in 
their place. But the medi,'eval play had to die 
before the Renaissance play could be created. 
According to an early legend, the boy Shake- 
speare went from his home to Coventr)' to 
watch a performance of the old pageant of 
Corpus Christi. It was the new world con- 
templating the old world, and between these 
two there was really no essential bond. The 
attempts made, therefore, to modernise the 
surface of the mediaeval play, and give it 
a humanist veneer, are of purely antiquarian 
interest 

The first Renaissance English play belongs 
to a period earlier than that with which this 
division deals. Nor was Ralph Roister Doister 
a farce on English lines at all, but founded 
almost servilely on a classical model. There 
were several successors to Udall’s clever adap- 
tation of the manner of Plautus, but none of 
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them led any farther in the development of 
comedy. In tragedy the same process was re- 
peated, under a worse model, the so-called 
Seneca. The interest taken in this bombastic 
Latin tragedy in the early years of Elizabeth 
was very remarkable, and culminated in the pro- 
duction of Gorhuduc of Sackville and Norton, 
first performed in 1562. The irrational character 
of these dramatic experiments, and the fact that 
they led nowhere, and were incapable of de- 
velopment and extension, slnick contemjjorary 
minds after a quarter of a century of bewildered 
subjection to Seneca. The most advanced 
critic to-day could scarcely define the faults of 
an early Elizabethan dramatist better than 
Whetstone did (in 1578) when he declared him 
to be ‘most vain, indiscreet, and out of order; 
he first grounds his work on impossibilities ; 
then in three hours runs he through the world ; 
marries, gets children ; makes children men, 
men to conquer kingdoms, murder monsters ; 
and bringeth gods from heaven, and fetcheth 
devils from helL’ 

What delayed the wholesome revival of the 
modem drama in England was the persistence 
with which the university wits, such as Sidney, 
Harvey, and Gosson, determined that this inco- 
herence could only be abated by a stricter 
adherence to classical rules of composition. 
Their great mistake was to regard the drama as 
a ptjrely intellectual or literary thing, without 
taking into consideration the material require- 
ments of an audience in a theatre. But, while 
the scholars were wrangling in their closets as 
to the proper way in which the precepts of 
Aristotle should be carried out, the common 
people, who had never heard of Aristotle or of 
the unities, but who desired to be amused and 
alarmed in commodious play-houses, on their 
own lines, with intelligible chronicle-plays and 
farces, were really preparing the foundations of 
a national drama. Hence, in discussing the 
movement of our dramatic literature, it is im- 
possible to escape from a subject not properly 
dealt with in this volume, namely, the history 
of the stage, or to decline to acknowledge the 
importance of the date 1576, as that of the 
year in which the great building of advanced 
suburban theatres began. 

We are here, however, confronted by the 
extremely curious fact that it seems impossible 
for us to discover what happened in the English 
theatrical world between this date and 1587. 
In spite of endless research and conjecture, these 
ten years, the conduct of which would be of 


extraordinar>- interest to us, obstinately refuse 10 
deliver up their dramatic secrets. It is certain 
that several of the court-plays of Lyly, curious 
anomalies in stage-craft, which faintly prophesied 
of the poetic comedy of the next age, were per- 
formed ; and it is also certain that one play of 
real merit, in its fragmentary way, The Arraign- 
ment of Paris, by George Peele, was played in 
1 584 by the Children of the Chapel Royal before 
Queen Elizabeth. Robert Greene, afterwards 
so famous, in these years ‘left the University 
[of Cambridge] and away to London, where [he] 
became an author of plays.’ But these early 
dramas of Greene have, without exception, 
perished or vanished. Perhaps the play of 
Sir Clyomon ami Sir Clamydes, a strange medley 
of mediaeval and Hellenic romance, belongs to 
this same dim period of transition. Putting 
together these and what other scraps of evi- 
dence we possess, we come to the conclusion 
that in these years, from 1576 to 1587, there 
was a tendency to the employment of Euphuism 
on the stage, to an avoidance of serious passion; 
that there was preferred the use of rhyming 
metres, blank verse still lacking the sonority 
desirable for the public stage; that no attention 
was seriously given to characterisation or con- 
siniction, the two qualities upon which drama 
realty depends ; and that for all these reasons 
there was a suspended animation, the English 
drama being unable to start, although absolutely 
ready to do so, until some man or men should 
arise strong enough to sweep these obstacles 
out of her path. 

It seems quite certain that neither Peele nor 
Lyly, though each had a graceful talent, was 
man enough to do this ; and what Greene was 
doing when he was not penning love-pamphlets 
is so absolutely unknown to us that conjecture 
is idle. But the revolutionary qualities wanted 
were unquestionably met with in two men of 
extraordinary fertility of invention and resolute 
originality — Kyd and Marlowe. Of these Mar- 
lowe had doubtless the greater genius ; the tra- 
dition of the seventeenth century, combined 
with very recent discoveries, leads us to suspect 
that Kyd was the more innovating spirit. The 
fault of allegorical pastorals like Endymion and 
The Arraignment of Paris was that they were too 
gentle ; they merely brushed the surface of life. 
These were social entertainments, in which politi- 
cal and courtly complications were touched with 
so timid a hand that if the official world turned 
upon the poet he might say that he did not 
mean anything at all, and that the resem- 
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blance was accidental. But such plays ill- 
matched the deep excitement, the audacious 
keenness, of the maturing Elizabethan age ; and 
therefore we see, in 1587, two dramatists, sup- 
ported unquestionably by their strong personal 
friendship, rise like Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
to free English drama by an unexpected death- 
blow from the tyranny of a paralysing conven- 
tionality. 

The blow was struck by Marlow e in Dr 
Faustus and by Kyd in The Spanish Tragedy. 
But to comprehend the nature of the revolution 
worked by these two men we must realise what 
their personal relations were with their time. 
It wanted but a little that these twin heralds 
of our dramatic dawn were burned at the stake 
for their atheistical and infamous opinions; 
they were in actual danger of a death as violent 
as any which they drew. One of them actually 
died by the hand of a murderer, and both were, 
in their brief, fiery, and tempestuous lives, the 
prototypes of the melodramatic villains of their 
own tragedies. Neither Kyd nor Marlowe shrank 
from the contemplation (we must not say the 
committal) in real life of those ‘ carnal, bloody, 
and unnatural acts 'which they loved to describe. 
If the character of Faustus fascinated them, it 
was because they saw in him what they wished 
to be — a turbulent innovator, self-supported in a 
paroxysm of intellectual arrogance and revolt. 
These new authors, in ad<lition to the startling 
frankness with which they voiced the pride of 
the age, each possessed one dramatic quality 
of the highest and most pregnant value. Kyd 
bad discovered the secret of the evolution of a 
plot ; Marlowe invented the sonorous fullness of 
an effective stage blank verse. These two things 
had but to be united, and tragedy was on the 
right road. The same year, 1587 (it is prob- 
able), saw the first working out of the story of 
Hamlet in a popular Senecan form, due, almost 
certainly, to Kyd. We incur little danger of 
mistake, indeed, if we lake that date as the 
practical start-year of drama in its finished form 
in England. It is worthy of note that, while 
tragedy is thus taking hold of the English 
mind in deep romantic intensity, it is fading 
from the stage of France, where it seemed 
to be so passionately welcomed. Before Mar- 
lowe and Kyd are vocal, Jodelle and Gamier 
(with whom Kyd had much in common) have 
quitted the stage, and have left no direct 
descendants. 

If we turn to narrative and lyrical poetry, we 
do not find the same abrupt transitions as meet 
16 


us in the history of drama, but we observe a 
rapid upward development. Oddly enough, the 
period is limited, at its beginning and its close, 
by a publication of Spenser — The Shephenfs 
Calendar in 1579, and the first three books of 
The Faerie Queen in 1590. As will in due 
course be shown, Spenser himself almost wholly 
disappears from our view during those years; 
but the progress of poetiy, set in action by tlie 
startling novelties of The Shepherd s Calendar, 
continues. Sidney’s friendshij) with Spenser, 
and his presidency of tlie ‘Areopagus,’ a sort 
of club which set out to revolutionise poetry 
in a wholly undesirable way, dates from a year 
or so earlier than this; and Sidney, in defiance 
of his own rules, begins to write the canzonets 
and pastoral odes of the Arcadia, and, what is 
much more to the point, to introduce the 
sonnet and celebrate the alembicated loves 
of Astrophel and Stella. But these poems are 
not seen by the general public, and a profound 
sensation is made by Thomas Watson, whose 
Heeatompalhia, or Fassionate Centurie of Lox'e, 
is published in 1582. Watson has, perhaps, 
not left behind him a single poem, a single 
line, which lives in English literature ; yet his 
historical position is a very prominent one. 
He marks the disappearance of the last traces 
of mediaevalism, and the completion of the 
triumph of southern influences. Watson is a 
Petrarchist of the late order, of the class of 
Bembo and Molza, and of his sonnets may be 
said what Dr Garnett has excellently remarked 
of those of the last-mentioned Italian, that they 
are ‘ as inexpressive as harmonious — a perpetual 
silvery chime which soothes the ear, but conveys 
nothing to the mind.' 

It was, in all probability, a very propitious 
thing for English poetry that the Italian verse 
of the Cinque Cento declined so suddenly and 
lost its prestige so completely. The Pelrarchists, 
after the brilliant success of their innumerable 
warblings, ceased to sing, or ceased to find 
listeners, in the middle of the century ; the 
latest and perhaps the best of them, Bernardo 
Tasso and Luigi Tansillo, died in 1568-69. 
There was, therefore, no contemporary lulian, 
of their own exact class, before whom Sidney 
and Watson were tempted to bow down. The 
most they could do was to become the English 
Tansillo and Molza of a later age. In spite of 
the weakness of tlieir cause, their success was 
considerable. It must not be overlooked that 
a strong chord of Petrarchism continued to 
run through the complicated music of the 
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great Elizabethan period, and was not drowned 
until it melted into the grotesque melody 
of the disciples of Donne. Drayton, Daniel, 
Itarnfield, even Shakespeare himself, arc full of 
Petrarchism. and it is only proper to remember 
that all this was started and given direction 
to by Sidney and Watson, but by Watson most 
of all. 

By the side of the Petrarchan there flourished 
the pastoral manner, borrowed from Italy and 
the Peninsula. One of the books of the Cinque 
■Cento which most deeply influenced the litera- 
ture of the world, and not least of England, 
was the Arcadia of Sannazaro (1504), a pastoral 
romance, written in careful, but not Euphuistic, 
prose, plentifully besprinkled with bucolic verse. 
This work positively fascinated the youth of 
Europe, and was imitated, to satiety and ridi- 
cule, in every language. The Porttigucse, in 
particular, greatly delighted in it, and it was 
a poet of Portugal, Jorge de Monlemayor, 
whose Castilian pastoral of the Diana (1558) 
awakened in the youthful Sidney the ambition 
to compete in English pastoral with the poets 
of Southern Europe. Sidney had imitated 
Montemayor and Sannazaro before these poets 
were widely known in England ; a version of 
the Diana (1598), by Bartholomew Young, 
acquired great popularity. Pastoral was started 
in England in two species — the Virgilian and 
Chaucerian, mingled in a kind of national 
eclogue, by Spenser, the purely artificial and 
Sannazaran by Sidney — and this also had its 
vogue throughout the next half-century, as 
exemplified in the direct scholars of Spenser, 
such as Phineas Fletcher and Browne, and in 
the more voluptuous dramatists from Beaumont 
to Shirley. 

One prominent section of literature remains 
to be spoken of, and that is prose. But here 
we find much less to be said of a definite kind. 
The great years from 1570 to 1590 were years 
of national concentration on the difficult and 
supremely fascinating art of verse, and very 
secondary and desultory attention was given to 
pedestrian prose. Of late what is perhaps an 
exa^erated attention has been given to the 
useful and picturesque but prolix translations 
of the early Elizabethan age. Sir Thomas 
North, Philemon Holland, Savile, and the rest 
have their place in the development of prose, 
but they were awkward writers, rocking fever- 
ishly between a vulgar raciness and an inappro- 
priate pomposity of language. In Lyly, for 
the first time, we meet with an English writer 


of measured and occasionally elegant prose, 
although even Lyly is painfully prolix and 
mannered. In Hooker, for the first time, we 
discover really competent and practical prose, 
capable of conducting an argument with sanity, 
lucidity, and dignity; but Hooker published 
nothing until 1594. Much of the practical 
prose of the early Elizabethan is energetic, and 
it is possible from a dozen writers to select 
brief passages of extreme magnificence ; but it 
is difficult to perceive that they wrote upon any 
system, or that it had ever crossed their minds 
that prose should be given, and could deseiwe, 
no less sustained technical attention than verse 
itself. After 1590 there came a burst of 
geographical and adventurous prose, much of 
which makes exceedingly good reading to-day. 
Nothing is more delightfiil than to plunge into 
those miscellanies in which Hakluyt and after- 
wards Purchas preserved the ‘memorable ex- 
ploits of late years by our English nation 
achieved, from the greedy and devouring jaws 
of oblivion.’ Most of all, the progress of 
biblical and liturgical prose deserves our careful 
attention, the Bishops' Bible of Parker (1568) 
being the companion of men who gradually 
became dissatisfied with its imperfections, and 
demanded from the Conference of 1604 
a revision of the English Scriptures, which 
led, in 1611, to the publication of a Bible 
the most faultless and the most melodiously 
picturesque to be found in any European ver- 
nacular. For the success of this crowning 
trophy of Jacobean genius praise must not 
be withheld from Lancelot Andrewes, the editor 
or chairman of James I.'s learned committee of 
ecclesiastics. 

We have now indicated a few of the influ- 
ences and the surroundings which moulded 
English imaginative thoughts in the days which 
preceded the magnificent burst of genius in 
the midst of which the voice of Shakespeare 
was raised. When the ci-ealors were at work, 
simultaneously building the vast palaces of 
Elizabethan poetry, it became difficult to re- 
collect the very names of their predecessors. It 
has therefore seemed well that we should Unger 
a little on the movement of those gentle forces 
which led up to the great explosion of genius, 
in order to prepare readers for the pheno- 
mena which will be presented to them in due 
chronological course. From 1591 to i6t6 — 
that is to say, during the quarter of a century 
peculiarly identified with the activity of Shake- 
speare — English literature was raised to an ex- 
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traordinar)' height of splendour and originality, 
and this must now be studied in the detailed 
life of its individual exponents. 

One general order of ideas may, however, be 
suggested. Without giving way to the tendency 
to see historical events immediately reflected in 
literary productions, we may yet perceive to 
advanuge the many ways in which Elizabethan 
literature proceeded on lines continuous with 
those worked along by the great Tudor statesmen. 
First of all, it is impossible not to be struck by 
the contributions to the sentiments of national 
independence offered by one great author after 
another. There was this difference between, 
let us say, the polished epics of Italy and The 
Faerie Queen, that the one represented a vain 
aspiration and the other a living entity. W’hen 
Spenser drew a picture of that newly-invented 
paragon of chivalry, the English gentleman, he 
painted something at once more attractive and 
more romantic than Orlando or Rinaldo had 
proved on the realistic canvas of Boiardo. But 
while he seemed, with his allegory and his 
fabulous geography, to be farther from exist- 
ence than the southerners, he was actually 
moving much nearer to it, because he presented 
the veritable sentiment of the English cham- 
pions who surrounded the virgin Gloriana on 
her throne. 

The literature of this magnificent period, in 
its pride of mien and audacity of purpose, seems 
to support the prerogative of the English Crown. 
It is the literature of a nation that has just 
awakened to a sense of its strength, its isola- 
tion, its almost insupportable inward perti- 
nacity. With the sudden development of 
political independence, there came an appre- 
hension of the necessity of intellectual and 
spiritual cultivation. Every accomplishment 
helped to make England great, and while the 
Italian laboured at high astronomy or was 
martyred jn the cause of ethical speculation 
without a spark of national enthusiasm, the 
Elizabethan turned his little copy of verses or 
practised an air on the theorbo with the belief 
that England would be so far the richer for 
his energy. The courtier, the speculator, the 
soldier, the poet, the adventurer on perilous 
seas, the patient and responsible public servant, 
were found united in a single personage in 
these * spacious’ times. The careers of men 
like Raleigh and Sidney appeal to us all ; but 
those of Fulke Greville, of John Davies, of 
Sackville, may teach us still more of this devo- 
tion to the day’s service, be it what it may; of 
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this noble determination to do well whatever 
England may call a man to do, be it succes- 
sively the task of a poet, a diplomatist, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, a lawyer, a financier. Or a 
soldier. 

It would be absurd, however, to pretend that 
Elizabethan literature was sustained at these 
crystal heights. Spenser and Shakespeare 
exemplify the chivalrous aspect at its best ; 
we shall discover little chivalry in Marston and 
Joseph Hall. Yet even in the grossest and 
most turbid of the Elizabethans we find abun- 
dance of that energy and intensity which are 
the signs of life and youth, and their faults are 
those out of which a great nation grows into 
serenity and strength. If the playwrights were 
coarse and rough, they were at least rough with 
the crudity of a full-bodied vintage, a wine that 
suffers in its youth for the stoutness and vigour 
of its quality. This is quite another thing from 
the malady of morals which falls on a feeble 
and decaying people, and which is like the 
flatness of a thin, indifferent vintage kept too 
long. In the general fusion of forces which 
took place in the reign of Elizabeth, a certain 
confused violence could not fail to be a 
symptom, in literature as well as in politics 
and Church matters. Life suddenly began to 
be many-sided and copious, and elements of 
turbidity were inevitable in so tumultuous a 
torrent of thought. 

The reader of the following pages will be 
able to appreciate what were the main imaginative 
forms taken by this redundancy and ebullience 
of national sentiment. If he pa.sses suddenly 
from 1591 to 1616, which we take as the close 
of our third period, he will be surprised at the 
change he encounters. At the first date the 
world was opening before the inexperienced 
poet ; at the second, all experiments have been 
tried, all heights reached in the summer of 
English poetry’, and the faintest breath of 
autumnal sadness is felt in the air. We left 
Raleigh dreaming of Guiana; we find Ben 
Jonson and Donne blushing to remember their 
marriage odes on Somerset’s hideous wedding. 
The man of the moment is Bacon ; the Spanish 
Marriage fills the air ; Shakespeare is dying, 
and Beaumont; Fletcher’s dramatic art has 
already become a formula; the school of 
Spenser has sunk into silence. Everywhere 
there is a sense of the meridian being passed ; 
in literature, as in politics, the high rapture 
cannot be sustained, and the independence of 
a people is no sooner broadly established than 
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it begins to cultivate the weaknesses of other 
settled nations. 

In nine years more, at the death of James I. 
in r625, what we permitted ourselves to sus- 
pect has become matter of patent observation. 
Kverywhere the symptoms of decay and decline 
are obvious. Bacon is degraded, and dying ; 
and no one takes his place. Ben Jonson is 
paralysed, and ‘ sick and sad,’ and his ‘ sons in 
Apollo ’ have not a tithe of his genius. Fletcher 
is dead, and his work descends to Massinger. 
Of the glorious romantic poets who had made 
London the capital of Parnassus, the weary 
Heywood is still hanging about the stage, 
Middleton is closing appropriately in Anything 
/or a Quiet Life, and with Ford and Shirley 
a little momentary revival, a Martin’s summer, 
is preparing England for a long period of 
darkness. In all this we trace nothing more 
nor less than the collapse of energy which 
answers in the history of the imagination of a 
people to nen’ous exhaustion in an individual. 
England was tired of her rapture, her tran- 
scendent effort, and she was ready to sink into 
the repose of a convention. 

We may, perhaps, discover a further reason 
for the malady which begins to afflict her from 
the reign of James I. onwards to the end of the 
Commonwealth. One palpable cause of the 
neglect of letters has been always pointed out in 
the confusion of political issues, and the concen- 
tration of popular attention on vast constitutional 
problems. But this easy solution of the diffi- 
culty is not to be accepted without a protest 
In the first place, the decline of literature was 
proceeding at full speed while the political 
world was still quiet and when none but the 
most far-sighted patriots anticipated a grand 
upheaval. On the other hand, it is by no 
means certain that an eager interest in high 
matters of State is necessarily unfavourable to 
the production of literature. The ecclesiastical 
storms which led to the appointment of Eliza- 
beth’s High Commission swept through every 
household in England, but their violence and 
bluster did not brush a grain of jewel-dust off 
the wings of The Faerie Queen, or delay by an 
hour the evolution of the genius of Shakespeare. 
Nor is it at all certain that the disturbed con- 
dition of English politics half a century later 
had any ill effect on the imagination of Milton. 
We have to beware of attributing to politics too 
direct an influence on the waxing and waning 
of poetical literature. 

When we close the brilliant and unparalleled 


period the examination of which we are now 
about to commence, what we do find is that 
England did not escape that curious blight or 
malady of the mind which fell on every other 
part of Europe, and marked, in so doing, the 
close of the Renaissance. This was the pre- 
occupation with a forced ingenuity of fancy 
which is known by so many names, and which 
affected so many literatures in different but 
contemporary ways, as in Donne with us, 
Marino with the Italians, Gongora with the 
Spaniards. In this a morbid horror of the 
obvious leads the writer into forms of thought 
and speech which are inelegant and non-natural, 
and in which the proportion between what is 
essential and what is trifling is lost It is not 
quite exact to say that this change consisted in 
a decay of taste, because ugly and monstrous 
things had been written, with an almost in- 
nocent nonchalance, by the poets of the great 
period, while those of the decline were often 
prettier and more graceful in trifles than their 
masters had been. But there was a decay of 
the sense of relative values, and this we see 
exemplified in the works of a man of such 
amazing genius and force as Donne, who says 
the most penetrating and the most silly thing 
at the same moment, not (as it would appear) 
distinguishing what is silly from what is pene- 
trating, and having no criterion by which to 
judge his creations. 

So that, without paradox, we may say that 
what this period of our literary history did, in 
its excessive and volcanic strain of production, 
was '.o wear out and paralyse those faculties 
by which it held its own acts in the balance. 
It lost the sense of proportion, the power of 
parallel measurement, so that it stumbled and 
fell, as those do who by some affection of the 
nerves have lost the power of regulating their 
actions. What was left for further generations, 
then, to do was to recover the measuring and 
weighing power by means of a strict and tonic 
mental discipline. And it is thus, and thus 
alone, that we can comprehend the readiness 
with which those whose childhood had been 
spent in the light of Spenser and Shakespeare 
were willing to subject themselves to the 
Aristotelian rules and the versification ofWaller 
and Denham. It was that the blaze and blare 
of Elizabethan genius had worn out their 
capacities of enjoyment, and they had to sub- 
ject themselves to a system of intellectual 
discipline to recover their mental tone. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 
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Thomas Sackville* — In the reign of Elizabeth 
the first great name in poetry is that of Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Bockhurst (1556- t6o8), from 1604 
Earl of Dorset, and from 1 599 Lord High*Treasurer 
of England ; he has already come before us in the 
character of a dramatic writer (page 1 57). Probably 
in Edward V'l.'s reign or the beginning of Mar>'*s, 
the printer Whitchurch, or his successor Wayland, 
planned the A^yrrour^ for Afagistraies as a con- 
tinuation of Lydgate’s Falls of Princes (itself based 
on Boccaccio : see page 79). The first editor, 
George Baldwin, wrote many of the talcs, and 
had George Ferrers for his chief collaborator. A 
portion was printed in 1554, and the whole in 
several parts in 1599-1610. Sackville apparently 
had no hand in the original design ; but when poli- 
tical difficulties arose he proposed a modification, 
omitting the more recent tragedies. The poet was 
to descend into the underworld and converse w'ith 
the most famous persons in English history who 
had suffered sad reverses of fortune ; these were 
each to tell his own story as a mirror and warning 
to statesmen and rulers. Sackville wrote the noble 
Induction or Prologue describing the descent, and 
powerfully sketching the allegorical personages 
al>out the porch of hell ; and told the talc of Henry 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham~the Buckingham 
who first supported Richard III. and then suffered 
for intriguing against him. More than this Sackville 
did not contribute to the scheme ; but what he wrote 
has alone real poetic value. The Induction (1563) 
is a truly remarkable poem, a startling apparition 
when contrasted w'iih the work of such predecessors 
as Hawes. Hallam said it ^unites the school of 
Chaucer and Lydgate to the Faery Queen p its 
pictures of gloom and sorrow, its allegorical per- 
sonifications, rival Spenseris own work. The subject 
was not new ; the sunza was that which Chaucer 
had made familiar ; but the melody of the verse, 
the power and truth of the drawing, the dignity of 
the presentation, and the poetic charm were new and 
rare. Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany ’ (i 557) is the only other 
work of this time that contains anything comparable 
to Sackville in poetic value ; and in rhythm and 
melody and metric perfection Sackville far sur- 
passes Wyatt and Surrey. Spenser recognised his 
own debt to his predecessor, and was unquestion- 
ably influenced by him. 


Hither wee come whence forth wee still did pace, 

In dreadfull fcaro amid the dreadfull place. 

And first within the porch and jawes of Hell, 

Sate deepe Remorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With teares ; and to her selfe oft would shcc tell 
Her wretchednes, and, cursing, never sicnl 
To sob and sighe, but ever thus lament 
With though tfull care ; as shcc that, all in vainc, 
Would were and waste continually in pnync: 

Her eyes unsteadfast, rolling here an<l there, 

\\ hirlctl on each place, as place that vengeaunce brought. 
So was her minde continually in feare, 

Tossetl and tormented with tlic tedious thouglii 
Of those dcte>le<l cryme> which shcc had wrought ; 
With dreadful chearc, and lookcs throwne to the skic, 
Wishing for death, and yet shee could not die. 

Next sawc wee Dread, all trembling how hee shooke, 
With foole uncertaine, profered here and there; 
Benumm'd of sjscach ; and with a ghastly lookc 
Searchc^l every place, all pale and dead for feare, 

Ills cap borne up with staring of his hcare ; hair 

Sloyned and amazctl at his own shade for dreede, 

And fearing greater daungers than was neede. 

And next within the entry* of this lake. 

Sate fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth for ire ; 

Devising means how shee may vengeaunce take ; 

Never in rest, till she have her desire ; 

But frets within so far forth with the fire 
Of leaking flames, that now determines she 
To dy by death, or vcngcil by death to bee. 

When fell Revenge, with bloudy foule pretence. 

Had showed herself, as next in order set, 

With trembling limbs wc softly parted thence, 

Till in our eyes another sight wee met ; 

When fro my heart a sigh forthwith I fet, fetched 

Re wing, alas, upon the woeful! plight 
Of Miser)*, that next np|>eared in sight. 

His face was leane, and somedeale pyned away. 

And eke his hands consumed to the l>one ; 

But what his body was, 1 cannot say, 

For on his cark.*i5 myment had he none, 

Save clouts and patches pieced one by one ; 

With staffe in hand, and scrip on shoulder cast, 

His chief defence agaynst the winters blast. 


From the Induction to the ' Myrroure for 

Magiatratas.' 

An hideous hole all vaste, withouten shape, 

Of endles depth, overwhelmdc with ragged stone, 
With ougly mouth and gricsly jawes doth gape, 

And to our sight confounds itselfe in one. 

Here enlred wee and yeeding forth anone ^oui 

An horrible lothly lake wee might dUceme 
As blacke as pitch, that cleped is Aveme. 

A deadly gulfe where nought but rubbish grows, 

With fowle blacke swelth in thickned lumps that lies. 
Which up in ih^ ayre such stinking vapors throws 
That over there may fiie no fowle but dyes, 

Choaked with the pestilent savors that arise, 


His foode, for most, was wild fruites of the tree, 
Unlesse sometime some crums fell to his share, 

Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept hee, 

As OD the which full daintely would fare ; 

His drink the running streani, his cup the l>are 
Of his palm closed ; his bed, the hard cold ground ; 
To this poorc life was Misery y bound. 

Whose wretched stale when wee had well beheld. 
With tender ruth on him and on his feres, comrades 
In thoughtfull cares forth then our pace w*ec held ; 

And by and by another shape apperes 

Of greedy Care, still brushing up the breres ; brim 

His knuckles knob'd, his flesh deepe dented in, 

With tawed hands and hard ytanned skin : 
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The morrowc gray no sooner hath begun 
To spreadc his light even pcping in our eyes. 

When hee is up. and to his workc )'nin ; 

But Jet the nights blacke misty mantles rise 
And wiih foule darke never so much disguise 
The fayre bright day* yet ceasclh hee no while, 

But hath his candcls to prolong his toylc. 

By him lay heavy Slecpe* the cosin of I 3 cath, 

Flat on the ground, and still as any stone, 

A very corps save yichling forth a breath ; 

Small kcc(>c took hee whom Fortune frowned on, 

Or whom shoe ]iftc<l up into the throne 
Of high renounc* but. as a living death* 

So dead alive, of life he drew the breath : 

The )>odys rest, the quiet of the heart, 

The travailcs case* the still nights feer was he, comrade 
And of our life in earth the better part ; 

Reaver of sight, and yet in whom wee see 
Things oft that tyde and oft that never bee ; 

Without respect csteming equally 
King Creesus pompe and Irus poverty.^ 

And next in order sad* Old Age wee found : 

His beard all honre* his eyes hollow and blind ; 

With d roll ping chcrc still poring on the ground, 

As on the place where nature him assigned 
To rest, when that the Sisters had untwyned 
Ills vitall thred, and ended with their knyfe 
The fleting course of fast declyning lyfe : 

There hcanl wee him with broke and hollow plaint 
Kew with him selfe his end approching fast, 

And all for nought his wretched mind torment 
With sweete remembraunce of his pleasures post* 

And fresh delytes of lusty youth forewost ; w»«ted 
Recounting which, how would hee sob and shriek, 

And to be yong again of Jove beseeke 1 

But an the cruell fates so fixed bee 
That tyme forepast cannot rctoume agayne, 

This one request of Jove yet praye<l hoc — 

That, in such withrc<I plight, and wretched paine. 

As eld, accompanied with bis lothsome troyne, 

!lad brought on him, all were it woe and griefe, 

He might a while yet linger forth his life, 

And not so soonc descend into (he pit $ 

Where Death* when hee the mortall corps hath slayne, 
With reckless hand in grave doth cover it : 

Thereafter never to enjoy agayne 

The gladsome light, but, in the ground ylayne, 

In depth of darknesse waste and weare (0 nought, 

As hec had acre into (he world been brought 1 never 

But who had scene him sobbing how hee stood 
Unto himselfe, and how hee would bemone 
His youth forepast* as though it wrought him good 
To Ulke of youth, all were his youth foregone, 

He would have mused, and mervayled much whereon 
This wretched Age should like desire so fayne 
And knowes full well lyfe doth but length his payne. 


t Irut was the begc^r of Ithoei, employed aj meuenger by 
Penelope's lultore. 


Crookebackt he was, tooth-shaken* and blere-eyed ; 
Went on three feete* and sometyme crept on foure ; 
With olde lame bones, that rattled by his syde ; 

His scalp all pilled, and hee with eld forlore, 

His withred fist still knocking at Deaths dore ; 
Fumbling and driveling as hee drawes his breath ; 

For briefe* the shape and messenger of Death# 

And fast by him pale Malady was placed ; 

Sore sicke in bed, her colour all foregone ; 

Bereft of stomacke, savour, and of taste, 

Ne could shee brooke no mcate but broths alone $ 

Her breath corrupt ; her kepers every one 
Abhorring her ; her sickness past rccure, 

Detesting phisickc and all phisickes cure. 

But, oh, the doleful! sight that then wee see ! 

Wee turned our looke* and on the other side 
A griesly shape of Famine mought wee see : 

With grccfly lookes, and gaping mouth, that cr)*ed 
Ami roared for meate, as shee should there have dyed; 
Her l)ody thin and bare as any l>one, 

Whereto was left nought but the case alone# 

And (hat, alas 1 was gnawne on every where, 

All full of holes ; (hat I nc mought refrayne 
From (ears* to see how shoe her arms could teare 
And with her teeth gnash on the bones in vayne* 
When, all for nought, shee fayne would $0 sustayne 
Her starven corps (bat rather seeme<l a shade 
Than any substaunce of a creature made : 

Great was her force, whome stone-wall could not stayi 
Her tearing nayles snatching at all shee sawc ; 

With gaping jawes, (hat by no meanes ymay 
Be satisfied from hunger of her mawe, 

But eates herselfe as shee that hath no lawe ; 

Gnawing, alas* her carkas all in vayne* 

Where you may count each sinew, bone* and vayne. 

On her while we thus firmly fixt our eyes, 

That bled for ruth of such a drery sight, 

Lo, suddenly she shriekt in so huge wise 
As made Hell gates to shiver with the might ; 
Wherewith a dart we sawe how it did light 
Right on her brest, and therewUhall pale Death 
Enthrilling it, to reve her of her breath ; 

And by and by a dumb dead corps we sawe, 

Heavy and colde the shape of Death aright, 

That daunts all earthly creatures to his lawe, 

Against whose force in vaine it is to fight ; 

Ne peeres, ne princes, nor no mortall wyght, 

No Townes, ne Realmes, Cityes, ne stiongest Toweti 
But all perforce must yield unto his power : 

His dart anon out of the corps hee tooke, 

And in his hand (a dreadfuli sight to see) 

With great iryumph eftsoones the same hee shook^ 
That most of all my feares afTmyed mee ; 

His body dight with nought but bones, pard6 ; 

The naked shape of man there saw I plaine, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the veine# 

Lastly, stood Warre, in glittering armes yclad. 

With visage grym, stem lookes, and blackly hewed s 
In his right hand a naked sworde he had, 

That to the hilts was all with bloud embrued ; 

And in his left (that kings and kingdoms rewed) ntd 
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Famine and fyer he held, and therevnihall, 

He nued townes, and threw downc towre:» and all. 

Cities he sack!, and realmes (that whilonie ilowerd 
In honour, glor>*, and rule, above the re^t) 

He overwhelmde, and all theirc fame devoured. 
Consumed, destroyed, wasted, and never ceast. 

Till he their wealth, their name, and all oppresst ; 

His face fo rehewed with wounds ; and by his side 
There hung his targe, with gashes deepe and wide. 
*»••••• 

Then first came Henry Duke of liuckingham, 

His cloak of black all pilled, and quite ror>vome, 
Wringing his hands, and Fortune oft doth blame, 
Which of a duke had made him now her skome ; 

With gastly looks, as one in maner lornc. 

Oft spred his armes, siretcht hands he joyncs as fast, 
With ruful cheer, and vapored eyes upcast. 

His cloake he rent, his manly brest hee beat t 
Has hayre all tome al>out the place it lay : 

My heart so molt to sec his griefe so great, 

As felingly methought it dropt away ; 

His eyes they whirld about withouten stay : 

With stormy sighes the place did so complayne. 

As if his heart at ech had burst in twayne. 

Thrise he began to tell his dolefuli tale, 

And thrise the sighes did swallow up his voyce? 

At ech of which he shrieked so witluU, 

As though the heavens rived with the noyse ; 

Till at the last recovering his voyce. 

Supping the teares that all his breast berayndc, 

On cruel Fortune weeping thus he playnde. 

The Induction runs to eighty stanzas, the 
Complaint to over a hundred. Our text is sub- 
stantially that of 1587. The 6rst of some hundred 
characters in the completed work is King Albanact of 
Scotland in 1085 B.c ; the last Wolsey and (1610) 
Queen Blizabeth. King Locrinus of Britain, son of 
Brutus, tells hisstory, King Bladud and Queen Cordila 
also j and several Roman emperors figure among 
the British notables. Sackville-West edited the 
collected works of Sackville in 1859; M. Hearsey 
the Induction and Buckingham (with Life, 1936). 

Georse Gascoigne {c. 1525-77), son of Sir 
John Gascoigne of Cardington in Bedfordshire, 
and descendant of the famous Chief-Justice under 
Henry IV., was an early dramatist (see above 
at page 238), one of our first satirists, an inde- 
fatigable translator, and a pioneer in many depart- 
menu of literature. He studied at Cambridge, 
CTtcred Gray’s Inn, wrote poems, and sat in Par- 
liament for Bedford (i557-59)» but was disinherited 
for his prodigality. He married Nicholas Breton’s 
mother (to improve his finances), was still perse* 
cuicd by creditors, set out for Holland, and served 
gallantly under the Prince of Orange (1573-75)* 
Surprised by a Spanish force and uken prisoner, 
he was detained four months ; and, on his return 
to England, settled at Walthamstow, where he 
collected and published his poems. He was 
hy his own and the succeeding generation 
of writers, and experienced a share of royal favour ; 


for he accompanied ihe queen to Kenilworth, and 
supplied pan of the poetic-scenic entertainments 
there and at W oodstock. He translated in prose 
and verse, from Greek, Latin, and Italian. I he 
Cotnplaytti 0/ Phyloptunc was begun in 1563. The 
Snpposesy translated from / Support ti of Ariosto, 
is the first prose comedy in English ; Jocasla 11566, 
with Francis Kinwclmcrsh)i practically a translation 
from Dolcc^s Ciocasta phased indirectly on the Pha:^ 
nissicot Euripides), is the second tragedy m English 
blank verse ; The Classc 0/ Covcnippunt is an origi- 
nal comedy ; The Steele Glas is the earliest blank- 
verse satire ; and in the Xotes 0/ Instructiou on 
Making of Verse wc h.ive the first considerable 
English essay on the subject. It is pathetic that 
already Gascoigne thought some of the standard 
poetic epithets were worn out : Mf I should under- 
take to wr)'tc in prayse of a gentlewoman/ he 
says, ‘ I would neither praise hir chrisial eye nor 
hir cherrie lippe, etc. For these things are trita 
et oln/iai How often have they done duty since I 
To such a zealous experimenter English literature 
obviously owes a deep debt, though much of his 
work is hopelessly tedious. It may be said for him 
that he sometimes attains freedom both in rhyme 
and in blank verse, and that his lyrics show even 
a certain grace and lightness of touch. In the 
S(e«le CIaju Gascoigne explains that he finds an old- 
fashioned mirror of steel greatly more truthful than 
those of glass (first made at \*enice in 1300, but 
not in England until 1673). Common glass, beryl 
glass, and cr>*5tal he believes to be false : 

That age is dead, and vanisht long ago, 

Which thought that stecle both (rusty was and true, 

And needed not a foyle of contraries, 

Hut shewde al things even as they were indeede. 

In stcade whereof, our curious yeares con finde 
The christal glass, which glimsclh brave and bright 
And shewes the thing much better than it is, 

Beguiled with foyles of sundry subtil sights, 

So that they sceme and covet not to be. 

All the more reason that, having had such a 
trusty steel mirror bequeathed to him, the satirist 
should put it to some use I Thus he can show his 
contemporaries their faults, as in the two following 
extracts (the second from the Epilogus) — drunken 
soldiers, false judges, usurious merchants being 
also not forgotten : 

On the Country Gentleman. 

The Gentleman which might in counlrie keepe 
A plenteous boorde and feed the fathertesse 
With pig and goose, with mutton, beefe, and veale 
(Yea, now and then a capon and a chicke). 

Will breake up bouse and dwel in market downes 
A loitring life, and like an Epicure. 

But who meanwhile defends the common wcith ? 

Who rules the fiocke when sheperds so arc fled ? 

Who stayes the staff which shuld uphold the state t 
Forsotb, good Sir, (he Lawyer leapeth in — 

Nay, rather leapcs both over hedge and ditch. 

And rules the rost s but few men rule by right 
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O Knights, O Squires, O Gentle blouds ybomc. 

You were not borne oncly for your selves : 

Your countric claymes some part of al your paines ; 
There should you live, and therein should you toylc^ 
To hold up right and banish cruel wrong, 

To help the j>ore, to bridle backe the riche. 

To punish vice and vertue to advaunce, 

To see GchI scrvde, and BeUebub suppress 
You should not trust lieftenaunts in your rome, 

And let them sway the scepter of your charge, 

Whiles you meanwhile know scarcely what is don, 

Nor yet can yeld accompt if you were callde. 

On the Court Ladies. 

Bcholdc, my lorde, what monsters muster here. 

With AngcU face and harmfule helish harts, 

With smyling lookes, and deep deceitful thoughts, 
With tender skinnes and stony cruel mindes, 

With stealing steppes, yet forward fcctc to fraude. 
Behold, behold, they never stande content, 

With God, with kinde, with any heipe of arte. 

But curie their locks with bodkins and with braids. 

But dye their hearc with sundry subtill sleights, 

But paint and slicke till fayrest face \k foulc, 

But bumbast, bolster, frisle, and perfume : 

They marre with muske the balme which nature made, 
And dig for death in dellicaUst dishes. 

The yongcr sortc come pyping on apace, 

In whistles made of hnc enticing wood. 

Till they have caught the birds for whom they birded. 
The elder sorie go stately stalking on, 

And on their backs they l)care both land and fee, 
Castles and towres, revenewes and rcceits, 

Lordships and manoun, fines, yea, fermes and al. 
What should these be? Speak you, my lovely lord. 
They be not men, for why, they have no beards ; 

They be no boyes which wcare such side long gowns ; 
They be no Gods, for al their gallant glosse ; 

They be no divcls, I trow, that seme $0 saintish. 

What be they? Women masking in men's weedes— * 
With dutchkin dublets, and with jerkins jaggde, 

With Spanish spangs and ruffes fet out of France, 

With high copt hats and feathers flaunt •a-flaunt — 
They, to be sure, seem even w to indeed 1 

Tho AmUgnment of a Lovor« 

At Bcautyes barre as I dyd stande, 

When False Suspect accused mce, 

'Geo^e,' quod the judge, * holde up thy hande, 
Thou art arraigned of fiat(er)'e ; 

Tell, therefore, howe wylt thou bee tryed, 

Whose judgment here wylt thou abyde?' 

• My Lord,’ quod I, Mhis lady here, 

Whom I esteeme above the rest, 

Doth knowe my guilte, if any were ; 

Wherefore hir doome shall please me best vrrdia 
Let hir bee judge and jurour l^the, 

To trye mee guiltlesse by myne oathe.' 

Quoth Beautie : ^ No, it fitteth not 
A prince hinelfe to judge the cause ; 

Wyll is our justice, well you wot, 

Appointed to discusse our I^wcs ; 

If you will guiltlesse seeme to goe, 

God and your countrey quitte you so/ 


Then Crafle the cryer called a quest 

Of whom was Falshoodc foremost feere ; 

A pack of pickethankes were the rest, 

W*hich came false witnesse for to beare j 
The jury suebe, the Judge unjust, 

Sentence was said : ' 1 should be trust/ tnused 

Jelous the jayler bound mee fast 
To hear the verdict of the byil ; 

* George,' quod the judge, ' nowc thou are cast 

Thou must goe hence to Hcavie Hill, 

And there be hanged ail by the head ; 

God rest thy soule when thou art dead I ’ 

Downe fell 1 then upon my knee, 

All flatte before Dame Beauties face, 

And cried : * Good Ladye, pardon mcc I 
Which here appeale unto your grace ; 

You know'c if I have beene untrue, 

It was in too much pra)aing you. 

* And though this judge doe make suchc haste, 

To shed with shame my guiltlesse blood, 

Yet let your pittie first be plac't 

To save the man that meant you good ; 

So shall you shewe yourself a Quecne, 

And 1 maye bee your servaunt scene/ 

Quod Beauty : * Well ; bicause I gucssc 
What thou dost mcanc hcnccfocrth to flee ^ 
Although thy faultcs deserve no lesse 
Than Justice here hath judged thee ; 

Wylt thou be hounde to stynt all strife, 

And be true prisoner all thy lyfe ? ' 

* Yea, Madame,' quod I, *that I shall ; 

Loc fayth and trueth my suerlies I ’ 

* Why, then,' quod she, ‘come when 1 call, 

1 aske no better warrantise.' 

Thus am I Beauties bounden thrall, 

At hir commaund when shee doth calL 

Ibere are edilieai by W. C Hmxiiil 0869 ^) and CunlifTe 
reprints by Arber of the the FhyUmtnM^ and 

the SittU CUu (1868), and a Life by Schelliog (Boston, 1893). 

Thoiuas Tusser (<-. 1524-80) was, in Fuller’s 
words, * successively a musician, schoolmaster, 
serving-man, husbandman, grazier, poet, more 
skilful in all than thriving in any vocation.’ 
Sprung of a good stock near Witham, in Essex, 
he was trained especially in singing and music, 
became a chorister at St Paul’s and elsewhere, 
studied at Eton and Cambridge, and lived at 
court for ten years as retainer and musician to 
Lord Paget. He then tried fanning both in 
Suffolk and in Norfolk, but without success ; about 
1559 was a singer in Nonvich Cathedral; fanned 
taxes in Essex ; became a servant at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge ; but died in London in 1580. 

His highly didactic poem, a Hundreth Good 
Poinles of HusbattdrU^ first published in 1557 > 
is a series of practical directions for farming, 
expressed in always rude but not always dull 
and sometimes quite pointed dactylic verse, and 
many proverbs are traced back to him. There 
was also a Hundrtth Poyntes of Good Husstriej 
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and the two were finally expanded (1573) into Five 
Hun^iretk Potnies of Good /iusbnuciry uniied to as 
many 0/ Good Huswi/ery^ of which there have 
been a score of reprints and editions, including 
one in Scott’s edition of the Somers Tracts, and 
one for the English Dialect Society by Payne and 
Hemage (1878 ; reprodL I 930 - He has been called 
the Briiish Varro ; Scott praises his minute and com- 
prehensive observation, his quaint and pointed style. 

The following verses, not consecutive, will show 
his shrewdness and common-sense, as well as his 
uncouth notion of ‘ poetr>' * : 

Of mastiues and mungrels, that many we sec, 
a number of thousands, too many there l>e : 

Watch therefore in Lent, to thy shcepe go and looke, 
for dogs will have vittels by hooke and by crooke. 

Good Ploughman look weekly of custom and right 
for roslmeat on Sundaics and Thursday at night : 

This dooing and keeping, such custom and guise, 
they call thee good huswife, they louc thee likewise. 

As cat a good mouser is needful in house 

because of hlr commons she killeth the mouse : 

So rauening cum, as a meany do keep, 
makes maister want meat and his dog to kill sheepe. 

In medow or pasture (to grow the more fine) 
let campers be camping in any of thine : 

Which if ye do suffer, when low is the spring, 
you gaine to your self a commodious thing. 

The camping recommended for improving pasture 
is football-playing; and ‘camping fields' are still 
known where the word camping or kemping is 
no longer used for the game. Tusser sometimes 
varies his usual verse with a rhythm of shorter 
lines, which partly anticipates Shenstone and 
Cowper, as in these lines in praise of having 
fields enclosed or fenced : 

The countrie inclosed I praise, 
the tother deUghteth not me, 

For nolhing the wealth it doth raise 
to such as inferiour be. 

Now both of these partly I know ; 
here somewhat I mind for to show. 

There swineherd that keepeth the hog, 
theje neatherd with cur and his home, 

There shepheard with whistle and dog 
be fense to the medow and come ; 

There horse being tied to a balk 
is ready with theefe for to waJke. 

Over and above these disadvantages, he contends 
that poor fields enclosed will give better returns 
than rich soil unenclosed : 

More plenty of mutton and beefe, 
come, butter, and cheese of the best, 

More wealth any where (to be breefe), 

more people, more handsome and prest, neas 
Where find ye (go search any cost) 
than there where enclosure is most ? 

The following is part of TusseHs meteorology : 


In winter— 

North winds send hailc, South winds bring mine, 
East winds we Iwwaile, West winds blow ainainc ; 
North«east is too cold, South*east not too warmc. 
North* west is loo lx>Kl, South-west doth no harrnc. 

In spring— 

The North is nolcr to grass of all suites, 

The East a destroyer to hearbs and al fniites. 

In summer — 

The South with his showers refreshelh the come, 
The West to al flowers may not Iw forl>omc. 

In autumn — 

The West as a father all goo<lness doth bring, 

The Eiit, a forbearer, no maner of thing ; 

The South, as vnkind, draweth sicknes loo necrc, 
The North as a friend maketh all again clecre. 

Though winds do rage, as winds were woo<l, mad 
And cause spring tides 1o raise great flood ; 

And lofty ships leauc anker in mud, 

Bercauing m.*\ny of life and of bloud ; 

Vet, true it is, as cow chewes cud, 

And trees, at spring, doth yecld forth bud, 

Except wind stands as neuer it stood, 

It is an ill wind tumes none to good. 

In his Farmer/ Year (1899) Sir Rider Haggard 
followed, but in prose, the example of Tusser, who 
more than three hundred years earlier tilled the 
land in the same county of Norfolk ; he re- 
peatedly quotes Tusser— less in appreciation of 
his poetry than in approval of his sentiments and 
opinions. Tusser knew perfectly what to do with 
dogs that take to lamb-killing, and how to employ 
branches of trees to eke out hay and straw as 
fodder : ‘ Good lamb is worth gold ' then as now ; 
but, alas ! by reason of the bad times for farmers, 
Sir Rider Haggard seems to have been less con- 
fident than his predecessor that 

Good farmc and well stored, good housing and drie. 

Good come and good dairie, good market and nie ; nich 
Good shepherd, good tilman, good Jack and good Gill, 
Make husband and huswife their coffers to fil ; 

though even these aids are necessary* to ward off 
total ruin. 

QiX€6n EllzAb6tli deser\'cs a niche in the 
literary history of the period named from her reign. 
Bom in 1533, she was queen from 1558 to 1603. 
She was one of the learned ladies of her time, like 
Lady Jane Grey, Mildred Cooke (afterw'ards the 
Countess of Burghley), and Sir Thomas More’s 
daughter Margaret ; had many accomplishments ; 
and was well and widely read — a belter classic, it 
would appear, than Lady Jane, and more proficient 
in modem tongues. She translated Boethius as 
well as Sallust. \\^en she was Ascham's pupil 
she could already speak Latin easily*, Greek mode- 
rately well, and French and Italian as perfectly as 
English. And her mastery of her mother-tongue is 
borne witness to by every recorded saying or letter 
of hers ; her style reflects her powerful, subtle 
mind — terrible and insinuating by turns, cold and 
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stately or playful and genial, unmistakably direct 
«ind trenchant or impenetrably oracular, as she 
willed it to be, but always memorable. Her poems, 
though, like her beauty, praised in her own time as 
unsurpassable, are less triumphant, but show at 
least, as Bishop Creighton puls it, that She was 
infected with the poetical fur>'of the times/ When 
in Mar)"'s reign she was practically imprisoned in 
the gatehouse of Woodstock, she wrote with char- 
coal on a shutter this not u^poetical and quite 
characteristic expression of her ill-humour : 

Oh Fortune how thy restless wavering state 
Hath wrought with care xny troubled wit. 

Witness the present prison whither fate 
Could l>ear me and the joys I quit. 

Thou caus'dst the guilty to be loosed 
From bonds wherein an innocent enclosed, 

Causing the guiltless to be strait reserved 
An<l freeing those that death had well deserved. 

But by her envy can l>e nothing wrought. 

So God send to my foes all they have wrought. 

Quoth Elizabeth, Prisoner. 

Bishop Creighton accepted as probably genuine 
the famous impromptu made when her sister the 
queen caused her to be plied with questions about 
her belief in transubstantiation : 

Christ wns the Word that spake it, 

He took the bread and brake it, 

And what his words did make it 
That I believe and take it. 

Her best-known poem or exercise in verse is the 
so-called sonnet, selected by Futtenham in Eliza- 
beth's lifetime as a specimen of the ^gorgious,’ 
and by him described as ditty of her Maiesties 
ownc making, passing swectc and harmonica!!.’ 
Futtenham expressly says it refers to Elizabeth’s 
alarm at the intrigues of her prisoner Mary Queen 
of Scots (*thc daughter of Debate’); Bishop 
Creighton thought it must have been written soon 
after Norfolk’s execution. Here we follow Putten- 
ham’s version : 

The doubt of future foes exiles my present joy, 

And wit me wames to shun such snares as threaten mine 
annoy. 

For falshooil now doth flow, and subject faith doth ebb, 
Which would not be, if reason ntPd or wisdome wev’d 
the webbe. 

But clowdcs of (ois untried do cloakc aspiring mindes. 
Which tume to raigne of late repent, by course of changed 
windcs. 

The toppe of hope supposed, the roote of ruth will be. 
And frutclcsse all their grafled guiles, os shortly ye shall 
see. 

Then dazeld eyes with pride, which great ambition blinds, 
Shalbe unseeld by worthy wights whose foresight fals- 
hood finds, 

The daughter of debate, that eke discord doth sowe, 

Shal reap no giune where former rule hath taught stil 
peace to growe. 

No forreine bonnisht wight shall ancre in this port. 

Our realme it brookes no strangers force, let (hem els- 
where resort 


Our rusty sworde with rest shall first his edge employ 
To |>olle their top|)es that sceke such change and gape 
for joy. 

In sAin« versions m ihe fint line isJrraJ; tuhj'rct ykilA >f 

suhjfctt* : a/ LaU is * the rain of a too Ute repentance.' 

At page 228 will be found Sir James Melville’s 
’ inters icw ’ with the queen, and his notes of her 
conversation. The following, written in August 
1588 after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, is 
from the Camden Society’s volume (1849) of her 
letters to James V^l. : 

Now m.vy appeare, my deare brother, how malice 
conioincd with might, slrivcst [w] to make a shameful 
end to a vilanous beginning, for, by Gods singular fauor, 
having ther flete wel beaten in our narow seas, and 
pressing with all violence to atcheue some watering- 
place, to continue thcr pretended invalion, the winds 
have carTic<l them to your costes, wher I dout not the 
shal receaue smal succor and les welcome, vnles ihos 
lords [the Catholic carls] that so traitors like Wold belie 
ther own prince, and promis another king reliefe in your 
name, be suffred to live at liljcrtyc, to dishonor you, peril 
you, and aduance some other (wichc Cod forbid you suffer 
them live to do). Therfor, I send you (his gentilman 
[Sir Robert Sidney, after>vards Earl of Leiceslcrl, a rare 
younge man and a wise, to declare unto yov my ful 
opinion in this greate cause, as one that ncuer wyl abuse 
you to ser%'e my ownc tume ; nor wyl you do aught that 
myselfe wold not perfourme, if I wer in your place. You 
may assure yoursclfe that, for my part, 1 dout no whit but 
that all this tirannical, prowd, and brainsick attempt wil 
be the loginning, thogh not the end, of the mine of that 
king that most unkingly, euen in mids of treating peace, 
begins this wrongful war. He hath procured my greatest 
glory that ment my sorest wrack, and hath so dimmed 
the light of his svnshinc, (hat who hathe a wyl to oblaine 
shame let them kipe his forses companyc. But for al 
this, for yourselfe sake, let not the Trends of Spain be 
suffred to yeld them forsc ; for thogh I feare not in 
the end (he sequele, yet if by leaving them unheiped 
you may increase the English harts unto you, you shal 
not do the worst dede for your bchalfe; for if aught 
should be done, your excuse wyl play the boiteux, if you 
make not sure worke with the likely men to do hit. 
Lookc wel unto hit, I besichc you. 

The necessity of thb matlir makes my skribling the 
more spidye, hoping that you wyl mesure my good affec- 
tion with the right balance of my actions, wiche to you 
shalbe cucr such as I haue profe^ed, not douting of the 
reciproque of your behalfe, according as my lost messengicr 
unto you hathe at large signefied, for the wiche I rendar 
you a milion of grateful thankes togither, for the last 
general prohibition to your subiects not to fostar nor 
ayde our general foe, of wiche I dout not the obsemationi 
if the ringeleaders be safe in your hands ; as knoweth 
God, who cucr hauc you in his blessed kiping, with 
many happy yeres of raigne. Your most assured loulng 
sistar and cousin, EttZADKTH R. 

To my v«rey good brother th« king of Scotts. 

She >vrotc French with almost equal freedom 
and vigour. But in spite of her mental gifts and 
acquirements, it must be added that Elizabeth 
does not seem to have really cared for literature 
or interested herself in learned men. She paid 
no special heed to Shakespeare’s plays when they 
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were performed before her, and took no interest 
in Spenser or his work. If the Elizabethan writers 
made her name famous, conferred glor)' on her 
reign, and celebrated herself in extravagant terms, 
it was not because Elizabethan literature owed 
anytliing to her. In temper she was rather pre- 
Elizabethan, or at most Early Elizabethan, than 
truly Elizabethan. Her last literary criticism was 
uttered shortly before her death, but throws a light 
backward on her whole life — one remembers what 
poctr>* and Shakespeare were to Tennyson on his 
death-bed. When Elizabeth was in her last illness, 
Sir John Harington, her godson, was gratihed to 
note that she * inquired of some niattcrs which 
I have written,' he says, and tried to ‘feed her 
humour' by reading to her some of his verses; 
‘whereat she smiled once and was pleased to 
say [to the discomfited poet], “When thou dost 
feel creeping time at thy gate, these fooleries will 
please thee less." ' 

John the martyrologist, was born at 

Doston in 1516. He studied at Oxford, where he 
applied himself with ardour to the study of divinity, 
and was ultimately drawn to the doctrines of the 
Reformers ; the consequence being that his posi- 
tion in Magdalen became unbearable, and he 
resigned his fellowship in 1545. He was not ex- 
pelled, as used to be said. He was tutor in the 
Lucy house at Charlccote, and then in the family 
of the Duchess of Richmond at Rcigatc, in Surrey, 
where he continued till the persecutions of Mary's 
reign made him flee fur safety to the Continent. 
Passing through Antwerp, Frankfort, and Stras- 
burg to Basel, he there supported himself by cor- 
recting the press for the printer Oporinus. At the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth he returned to Eng- 
land, and was kindly received and provided for 
by the Duke of Norfolk, who had been his pupil 
at Reigate. Through other powerful friends, he 
might now have obtained considerable prefer- 
ment ; but, entertaining conscientious scruples as 
to surplices and some of the ceremonies of the 
Church, he declined the offers made to him, except 
that of a prebend at Salisbury, which he accepted 
with reluctance. He pled in vain for mercy for 
the persecuted Anabaptists. He died in 1587. 

Foxe published numerous controversial treatises 
and sermons, besides an apocalyptic Latin mystery- 
play, called Christus Triumpkans (Basel, 1556). 
But (he work that has immortalised his name 
is his History of th 4 Acts and Monuments 0/ 
the Christian Martyrs and Matters Ecclesiastical 
passed in the Church of Christ from the Primitive 
Deghming to these our Days^ as welt in other 
Countries as namely in England atsH Scotland^ 
popularly known as Fox/s Book of Martyrs^ the 
first part of which was published in Latin at 
Strasburg in IS 54 ' English edition 

(folio) appeared in 1 563. Sanctioned by the 
bishops, it was ordered by the Anglican Convo- 
cation of 1571 to be placed in the hall of every 
episcopal palace io England; and it went through 
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four editions in hfeiinic, and many more 

since liis death. The book is not a biographu al 
record of iho;>c \\hom Koxe regarded as (iod’s 
martyred saints ; it is an enthusiastic apology 
of the Reformation, a fierce impeachment of the 
errors of the Roman Church, a compendium 
of controversial theology. Next to the Bible it 
moulded the temper of English Broicstanis. Foxe’s 
statements cannot be accepted as iru^tw(jrthy c\ i- 
dence, if unsupported from other sources. His 
story is doubtless substantially true, although his 
credulity and obvious prejudice har<lly suggest 
critical capacity in the selection of his authorities. 
But in those days most strong natures v\crc 
prejudiced, and bitterly prejudiced one wav or 
other. People who can admire J. .A. Froiide's 
brilliant gifts as a historian, and make allowaiKC 
for his keen prejudices, should not be too severe 
on Foxe’s partisanship. And Foxe was no doubt 
as thoroughly sincere in his abhorrence of p<q)er>' 
and papists as in his joy in the privileges of the 
newer light. He possessed the gift of graphic 
narrative, knew thoroughly how to use interesting 
episodes, and relieved the pathos and the horrors 
of his stor)' by homely touches and even amusing 
episodes. And his work will survive as a noble 
monument of English. 

From the 'Book of Martyrs.* 

(Under th« year 1555 Foice t«IU at length * a Xpiable KUtory o| 
Willijm Hunter, a Young Man, an .'tppreniice of 19 years purMjcd 
lo Death by Juuice Brown, for the Gosper* bake, worthy of ss]l 
Young ^^en and Parents to be read.* William Hunter, apprentice 
to a si)V*weaver in (.ondon. was discharged from his master’s em- 
ployment iot telusing to attend mass. Having returned to the 
house of bis father at Brentwood, he attracted the attention of the 
spiritual authorities by reading the Scriptures on Che desk in Brent- 
wood chapel. 'I*he siimner. Father Atwell, challenged him. and 
reported the matter to the Vicar; he questioned him closely on 
Iran substantiation, and reported lo the maguiraie. Master Brown, 
who caused the constable to amt Hunter, and brought the 
heretic before Bonner, the Bishop of London. Hunter was re- 
peatedly examined by the Bishop, pul in the stocks, kept in irons 
in prison (or nine months, and, having been five times examined, 
was at length condemned 10 the consistory at St Paul's, when Foxe 
was present. Hunter was scot for a lime to Newgate, and then to 
Brentwood to prepare for death. The conversations with all his 
various vUiiors, including Master Higbcd, a gentleman of Essex, 
who was one of the next victims, are detailed with suspicious prc« 
cuion by Foxe, who gives the last part^of the siory thus :] 

In the meanctime, Williams father and mother came 
to him, and desired heartily of Cod that he might 
continue to the end in that good waie which hec had 
begun; and his mother sayde lo him that she was glad 
that ever she was so liappic to l)eare such a childc, which 
could find in his heart to lose his life for Christs names 
sake. Then William sayde to his mother t ‘ For my 
little paine which 1 shall suffer, which is but a short 
bnide, Christ hath promised me, mother,* sayd he, ‘ a 
crowne of joy : may you not bee glad of that, mother?* 
With that, his mother kneeled downe on her knees, 
saying : * I pray God strengthen ihcc, my sonne, to the 
end j yea, 1 thinke thee as well bestowed as any childc 
that ever I bare.* 

At the which words, Maister Higbed tooke her in his 
arms, sa>nng : ‘ I rejoice ’ (and so said the others) * to 
see you in this mind, and you have a good cause to 
rejoice.* And his lather and mother both saide that 
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they were never of other minde, but prated for him, 
thnt as he had begun to confesse Christ before men, 
he likewise might so continue to the end. Williams 
father said : ‘ I was afraid of nothing, but that my 
son should have bin killed in the prison for hunger 
an<l cold, the bishop was so hard to him.’ But 
William confcsse<l .after a month that his father was 
chargc‘<l with his boordc (Iward), that he lacked nothing, 
but had mcale and cloathing enough, yea, even out of 
the court, both rnony, mcatc, clothes, woode, and ccales, 
.in<l all things necessary. 

d'hus they continued in their inne, l>eing the Sw.an in 
Brent woo<l, in a p.arlor, whither resorted many people 
of the country to see those good men which were 
there ; and many of Williams acquaintance came to 
him, .ind reasoned with him, and he with them, exhort* 
ing them to come away from the .abhomination of popish 
superstition and idolatry. 

Tims passing aw.ty Saturday, Sunday, and Munday, 
on Munday, at night, it hapned that William had a 
drenme about two of the clock in the morning, which 
was this : how that he was at the place w*hcrc the stake 
was pight wdicrc he should be burned, which (as hoc 
thought in his dreame) w.is at the towns end where the 
butts stood, which was so indeed ; and also hcc dreamed 
that he met w ith his father as he went to the stake, and 
also that there was a priest at the stake, which went 
aliout to have him recant. To whom he said (as he 
thought in his dreame), how that he bade him : Away, 
false prophet, and how that he exhorted the people to 
beware of him and such as he was ; which things came 
to passe indeed. It hapned that William made a noise 
to himselfc in his dreame, which caused M. Higbed 
and the others to wake him out of his sleepe, to know 
what he lacked. When he awaked, he told them his 
dreame in order as is said. 

Now when it was day, the shcrifTe, M. Brocket, called 
on to set forward to the burning of William Hunter. 
Then came the sherilTes son to William Hunter, and 
embraced him in his right arme, saying : * William, be 
not afraid of these men which are here present with 
bowes, bills, and weapons, ready prepared to bring you 
to the place where you shall be burned.* To whom 
William answered: thank God 1 am not afraid ; for 

1 have cast my coumpt what it will cost me, already.* 
Then the sherifles son could speakc no more to him for 
weeping. Then William Hunter plucked up hU gown, 
and stepped over the parlour grounsell, and went forward 
chccrcfully, the sherifles servant taking him by one arm, 
and his brother by another ; and thus going in the way, 
he met with his father, according to his dreame, and he 
spake to his son, weeping, and saying; *God be with 
thee, son William;* and William said: * God .be with 
you, father, and be of good comfort, for I hope we 
shall meet againe, when wc shall be mery.* His father 
said : ^ I hope so, William,* ond so departed. So William 
went to the place where the stake stood, even according 
to his dreame, whereas all things were verie unreadie. 
Then William tooke a wet broom fagot, and kneeled down 
thereon, and read the 51 st Psalme, till he came to these 
words : ^.The sacrifice of God is a contrite spirit ; a con* 
Iriie and a broken heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.* 

Then said Master Tirell of the Beaches, called 
William Tirel : * Thou Best,’ said he ; * thou readest 
false, for the words arc, *^an humble spirit.*** But 
William said : * The translation sayth a contrite heart.’* * 


*Yea,* quoth M. Tyrcll, ^the translation is false; ye 
translate books as ye list your selves, like heretickes.* 

* Well,’ quoth William, Uhere is no great diflerence in 
those words.’ Then said the sherilTc : 'Here is a letter 
from the queen : if thou wilt recant, thou shalt live ; 
if not, thou shalt be burned.’ *No,’ quoth William, * I 
yy\l\ not recant, God willing.* Then William rose, and 
went to the stake, and stood upright to iL Then came 
one Richard Ponde a bailifT, and made fast the chain 
about William. Then said Master Brown : * Here is 
not woode enough to bum a Icgge of him.* Then said 
William : ^ Good people, pray for me ; and make speed, 
and dispatch quickly; and pray for mec while yee see 
me alive, good people, and I will pray for you likewise.* 

^ How!* quoth Master Dro^^'n, 'pray for thee? I will 
pray no more for thee than I will pray for a dogge' To 
whom William nn 5 werc<l : ’Master Brown, now you 
have that which you sought for, and I pray God it be 
not laide to your chaise in the last daie : howbeit, I 
forgive you.* Then said Master Bro>vn : ‘ I aske no 
forgivenesse of thee.* * Well,* said William, * if God for* 
give you not, 1 shall require my bloud at your hands.* 
7*hen said William: ’Sonne of God, shine upon mcl* 
and immediately the sunne in the clement shone out of a 
dark cloude so full in his face that hee was constrained to 
tooke another way ; wherat the people mused, because 
it was so darke a little time afore. Then William took 
up a fagot of broom, and embraced it in his armes 
Then this priest which William dreamed of came to 
his brother Robert with a popish bookc to carric to 
William, that hee might recant ; which booke his brother 
would not meddle withalL Then William, seeing the 
priest, and perceiving how hee would have showed him 
the booke, saide : ‘ Away, thou false prophet 1 Beware 
of them, good people, and come away from their abho* 
minalions, lest that you be partaken of their plagues* 
'Then quoth the priest : * Look how thou bumest here ; 
so shalt thou bume in hclL* William answered : * Thou 
Best, thou false prophet I Away, thou false prophet I 
away !* 

Then there was a gentleman which said : ’ 1 pray 
God have roercie upon his soul.* The people said : 
’Amen, Amen.* Immediately fire was made. Then 
William cast his psalter right into his brother’s hand, 
who said ; ’ William, thinke on the holy passion of Christ, 
and be not afraide of death.* And William answered t 
’ I am not afraid.* Then lift he up his hands to heaven, 
and said : ’Lord, Lord, Lord, receive my spirit I* And 
casting downe hU head againe into the smothering 
smoke, he yceldcd up his life for the Inilh, sealing it 
with his bloud to the praise of God. 

Better known is Foxe’s account of *The Be* 
haviour of Dr Ridley and Master Latimer* : 

Upon the north-side of the towne, in the ditch over 
against Baity CBalliol} colled ge, the place of execution 
was appointed ; and for feare of any tumult that might 
arise, to let the burning of them, the lord Williams was 
commanded by the queenes letters, and the housholdera 
of the city, to be there assistant, sufficicntlie appointed. 
And when every thing was in a readiness, the prisoners 
were brought forth by the maior and the baylifTcs. 
Master Ridley had a faire blacke gowne furred, and faced 
with foines, such as he was wont to weare beeing bishop, 
and a tippet of velvet furred likewise about his neck, 
a velvet night -cap upon his head, and a comer cap upon 
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the samc> going in a paire of clippers to the stake, 
and going between the maior and an alderman, etc. 
ACter him came master Latimer in a poor Bristow 
freeze frock all wome, with hU buttoned cap, and a 
kerchiefe on his head all readie to the hre, a newc 
long shrovvde hanging over his hose downc to the feet ; 
which at the hrst sight stirred mens hearts to rue upon 
them, beholding on the one side the honour they some- 
time had, and on the other, the colamitie vv hereunto they 
were fallen. 

Master doctour Ridley, as he passed toward BocanJo, 
looked up where master Cranmer did lie, hoping belike 
to have seene him the glass windowe, and 10 have 
spoken unto him. But then master Cranmer was busie 
with Frier Soto and his fcllowes, disputing together, so 
that he could not see him through that occasion. Then 
master Ridley, looking Ixicke, espied master Latimer 
comming after, unto whom he said, *Oh, be ye there?* 

* Yea/ said master l^timer, ^havc after as fast as I 
can follow/ So he following a prettie way off, at length 
they came both to the stake, the one after the other, 
where first Dr Ridley eniring the place, marvellous 
earnestly holding up both his hands, looked towards 
heaven. Then short lie after espying master Latimer, 
with a wondrous cheereful looke he ran to him, imbraced 
and kissed him ; and, os they that stood neere reported, 
comforted him saying, 'Be of good heart, brother, for 
God will either asswage the furic of the flame, or else 
strengthen us to abide it.* With that went he to 
the slake, kneeled downe by it, kissed it, and most 
cffcctuouslie praied, and behind him master Latimer 
kneeled, as eamestlie calling upon God as he. After 
they arose, the one talked with the other a little while, 
till they which were appointed to see the execution, 
remooved themselves out of the sun. What they said 
I can learn of no man. 

Then Dr Smith, of whose recantation in king Edwards 
time ye heard before, lieganne his sermon to them upon 
this text of St Paul in the 13 chap, of the first epistle to 
the Corinthians : St mtam tradam /^ii, eharitaitm 

auUm non hobtam, nihil inde tUHUaiU rafiio^ that is, ‘If 
I yeelde my Ixxly to the Are to be burnt, and have not 
charity, I shall gaine nothing thereby/ Wherein he 
alledge<i that the goodnesse of the cause, and not the 
order of death, maketh the holines of the person ; which 
he confirmed by the examples of Judas, and of a woman 
in Oxford that of late hanged her selfe, for that they, 
and such like as he recited, might then lie adjudg^ 
righteous, which desperatelie sundered their lives from 
their bodies ^ hee feared that those men that stood 
before him would doc. But he cried stil to the people 
to beware of them, for they were heretikes, and died out 
of the church. And on the other side, he declared their 
diversities in opinions, as Lutheriaiu, G^colampadians, 
Zuinglians, of which sect they were, he said, and that 
was the worst : but the old church of Christ and the 
cathoUke faith beleeved far otherwise. At which place 
they lifted uppe both their bands and eies to heaven, 
os it were calling God to witnes of the truth : the which 
countenance they made in many other places of his 
sennon, whereas they thought he spake amisse. Hee 
ended with a verie short exhortation to them to recant, 
and come home again to the church, and save their lives 
and soules, which else were condemned. His sermon 
was scant in all a quarter of an houre. 

Doctor Ridley said to master Latimer, * Will you begin 


to answer the scmion, or shall I Masur Laiiiucr 
said: 'Begin you fir>i, 1 pray you.' ‘1 will/ 
ma.>ler Ridley. 

Then the wicked sermon l>eing cndetl, I>r Kidicy .nnd 
master Latimer kneeled downe uppon ihcir knees to- 
wards my lord Williamb of latitc, the vice* chancell our 
of Oxford, and divers other comini.s>ioncrs ap|)<)intcd for 
that purpose, which sate upon a fonne thereby. Unto 
whom master Ridley said : ‘ 1 beseech you, my lord, 
even for Christs sake, that I may siK'-ikc but two or 
three wordes.’ And whilcNt my lord l>cnt his head to 
the maior ainl vice chancellor, to know (as it appearetl) 
whether he might give him lca\e to speak e, the bailiffes 
an<l Dr Marshall, vice-chancellor, mti ha^-iily unto him, 
and with their hands stoppc<l his mouth, and said : 
* Master Kidicy, if you will revoke your erroneous 
opinions, and recant the same, you shall not onely have 
liberty so to doc, but also the l>cne 6 lc of a ‘subject ; that 
is, have your life.’ ‘ Not olhenvise ? * said malster Ridley. 

‘ No,* quoth Dr Marshall. ‘Therefore if you will not so 
doe, then there is no reme<]y but you must suffer for 
your deserts.* ‘Well/ quoth master Ridley, * so long 
as the breath is in my bodie, I will never deny my 
Lord Christ, and his knovvne truth : Go<ls will l>c done 
in me \ ’ And with that he rose up and said with a loud 
voice : ‘ Well then, I commit our cause to almightie 
God, which shall indiffcrcnlly judge all.' To whose 
saying, master Latimer adiled his old posie, ‘ Well ! 
there is nothing hid but it shall be opcneil.' And he 
said, he could answer Smith well enough, if hec might 
be suffered. 

Incontinently they were commandcil to make thent 
readie, which they with all mceknesse obcyctl. Master 
Ridley tooke his gow'nc and his tippet, and gave it to 
his brothcrdn-lawe master Shepsule, who all his lime 
of imprisonment, although he might not be suffered to 
come to him, lay there at his ownc chaigcs to provide 
him necessaries, which from lime to lime he sent him 
by the sergeant that kept him. Some other of his apparel 
that was little worth, hec gave away ; other the bailiffes 
took. He gave away besides divers other small things 
to gentlemen standing by, and divers of them pitifullic 
weeping, as to sir Henry L«a he gave a new groat ; and 
to divers of my lord Williams gentlemen some napkins, 
some nutmegges, and races [roots] of ginger ; his diall,. 
and such other things as he had about him, to every one 
that stood next him. Some plucked the |x>intes of his 
hose. Happie was he that might get any ragge of him. 
Master Latimer gave nothing, but very quickly sufferc<i 
his keeper to pull off his hose, and his other aray, which 
to look unto was very simple : and being strip|>cd into 
his shrewd, hec seemed as comly a person to them 
that were there present as one should lightly see ; and 
whereas in his clothes hce appeared a w*ithcred and 
crooked sillic oldc man, he now stood bolt upright, as 
comely a father as one might lightly behold. 

Then master Ridley, standing as yet in his trussc, said 
to his brother : ‘ It were best for me to go in my trusse 
still/ ‘ No/ quoth his brother, ‘it will put you to more 
painc : and the trusse will do a poorc man good.* 
Whcrcunto master Ridley said : ‘ Be it, in the name of 
Cod ; ’ and so unlaced himsclfc. Then bccing in his 
shirt, he stood upon the foresaid stone, and held up his 
hande and said : ‘ O heavenly Father, 1 give unto thee 
most heortie thanks, for that thou hast called mee to be 
a professour of thee» even unto death. I beseech thecr 
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Lord Godt tnkc morcic u|>on this realme of England, 
and deliver the same from nil her enemies.’ 

Then the smith took a chainc of iron, and brought 
the same nl>out l>oth Dr Kidleyes and maistcr Latimers 
middles ; and as he was knocking in a staple, Dr 
Kicllcy tookc the chaine in his hand, and shaked the 
same, for it did girde in his l>eUy, and looking aside 
to the smith, said : * Good fellow, knocke it in hard, 
for the flesh will have his course.’ Then his brother 
did bringe him gunnepow*dcr in a Lag, and w'ould have 
tied i)ie same about his neckc. Master Ridley asked 
what it was. 11 is brother said, * Gunnepowder.’ * Then,* 
sayd he, ' i take it to l>e sent of God ; therefore I will 
receive it as sent of him. And have you any,* sa)xl 
he, ‘for my brother?* meaning master I^timer. 'Yea, 
sir, that 1 have,* quoth his brother. ‘Then give it 
unto him,* say<l hoc, ‘ betime ; lea.st ye come too late.’ 
So his brother went, and dried of the same gunne- 
powder unto maister Latimer. 

In the moanctime Dr Ridley spake unto my lord 
^Villiams, and saide : ‘ My lord, 1 must l)e a sutcr unto 
your lortJshippe in the behalfe of divers poore men, and 
spcciallie in the cause of my |M>or sister; I have made a 
supplication to the quccncs majestic in their behalves. I 
l>escech your lordship for Christs sake, to \yc a mean to 
her grace for them. My brother here hath the suppli* 
cation, and will resort to your lonlshippe to certifie you 
berof. There is nothing in all the world that troubleth 
my conscience, I praise God, this only excepted. Whiles 
I wa.s in the see of London divers {>oore men tooke leases 
of me, and agreed with me for the same. Now 1 hcarc 
say the bishop that now occupieth the same roome will 
not allow my grants unto them made, but contrarie unto 
all lawc and conscience hath taken from them their 
livings, and will not suffer them to injoy the same. I 
beseech you, my lord, be a meane for them ; you shall . 
do a goo<l deed, and Co<l will reward you.* 

Then they brought a faggot tc» kindled with ffre, and 
laid the same do>vnc at Dr Ridleys, feete. To whome 
master Latimer spake in this manner: ‘Bee of good 
comfort, master Ridley, and play the man. Wee shall 
this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in Eng* 
land, as I trust shall never bee putte out.* 

And so the fire being given unto them, when Dr 
Ridley saw the ffre flaming up towards him, he cried 
with a wonderful lowd voice : ‘ In manus tuas, Domine, 
commendo spiritum meum : Domine recipe spiritum 
ineum.’ And affer, repeated this latter part o(\en in 
English, ‘ Lord, Lord, receive my spirit ;* master Latimer 
crying as vehementlie on the other side, ‘ O Father of 
heaven, receive my soule I * who received the flame as it 
were imbracing of it. After that he had streaked his 
face with his hands, and ns it were bothe<i them a little 
in the ffre, he soone died (as it appeared) with verie little 
painc or none. And thus much concerning the end of 
this olde and blessed servant of God, master Latimer, 
for whose laborious travailes, fruitfuU life, and constant 
death the whole realme hath cause to give great thanks 
to almightie God. 

But master Ridley, by reason of the eviil making of the 
fire unto him, because the wooden faggots were laide about 
the gosse [gorse], and over*high built, the ffre burned first 
beneath, being kept downe by the wood ; which when . 
he felt, hee desired them for Christes sake to let the ffre ' 
come unto him. Which when his brotherdo-law heard, 
but Dot well understood, intending to rid him out of bis 


paine (for the which cause hoc gave attendance), as one in 
such sorrow not well advised what hee did, heaped faggots 
upon him, so that he cleane covered him, which made the 
fire more vehement beneath, that it burned cleane all his 
ncathcr p.arts, l>efore it once touched the upper ; and that 
made him Icape up and down under the faggots, and 
often desire them to let the ffre come unto him, saying, 

* 1 cannot burnc.* Which indeed appeared well; for, after 
his Icgges were consumed by reason of his strugling 
through the paine (whereof hec had no release, but onelie 
his contentation in God), be showed that side toward us 
cleane, shirt and all untouched with flame. Yet in all 
this torment he forgaic not to call unto God still, having 
in his mouth, ‘ Lord have mercy upon me,* intermedling 
this cry, ‘Let the fire come unto me, 1 cannot bume.’ 
In which patnes he laboured till one of the slanders 
by with his bill pulled off the faggots above, and 
where he saw the fire flame up, he wrested himself 
unto that side. And when the flame touched the 
gunpowder, he was seen stirre no more, but burned 
on the other side, falling downe at master Latimers 
fcctc. Which some said happened by reason that the 
chain loosed ; other said that he fel over the chain by 
reason of the poise of his body, and the weakness of 
the neathcr Urns. 

Some said that before he was like to fall from the 
stake, hee desired them to hold him to it with their billes. 
However it was, surclie it mooved hundreds to teares, in 
beholding the horrible sight ; for 1 Ihinke there was none 
that had not cleane exiled all humanitie and mercie, which 
would not have lamented to beholde the furie of the fire 
so to rage upon their IrodieS. Signes there were of sorrow 
on everie side. Some tooke it greevouslie to see their 
deathes, whose lives (hey held full dcare : some pittied 
their persons, (hat thought their soules had no need 
thereof. His brother mooved many men, seeing his 
miserable case, seeing (I say) him compelled to such 
infeiicilie, that he thought then to doe him best service 
when he hastned his end. Some cried out of the 
lucke, to sec his indevor (who most dearelie loved him, 
and sought his release) tume to his greater vexation 
and increase of paine. But whoso considered their pre« 
ferments in time post, the places of honour that they 
some time occupied in this common wealth, - the favour 
they were in with (heir princes, and (he opinion of 
learning they had in the university where they studied, 
could not chuse but sorrow with teares to see so great 
dignity, honour, and estimation, so necessary members 
sometime accounted, so many godly vertues, (he study 
of so manic yercs, such excellent learning, to be put into 
the ffre and consumed in one moment, Weill dead 
they are, and the rcw'ard of this world (hey have 
alreadte. What reward remaineth for them in heaven, 
the day of (he Lord’s gtorie, w hen hee commeth with hit 
saints, shall shortlie, I trust, declare. 

Parhapft the be»i -known edition of /mvV if M^riyrt b that 

by Caicley (S v. 4 i, but it U far from perfect; in (be last 

parasrmpb quoted, for example, Caitley bad altered ‘ lucke ‘ to 
‘fortune.* Ibe best Is that in the ‘Reformation* scriea of the 
Ecclesiastical HisiorUoi of England, edited by Mendbam and 
Pratt (8 vols. 1853 ti any.), with Townsend'a vindication against 
the attacks of Catholic critic Out many of the Catholic criticisms 
were justified ; and Foxe’s exaggermtioni and want of hbtorical 
prcdsjoQ were fully exposed by Dr S« R. Maitland In a series of 
pamphleu (tBjy-as). The biography of Foxe, attributed to hU son 
Samuel, and published ia both Latin and EnglUh la the 1641 
edition of the Acii^ is certainly apocryphal, although it has formed 
the basis of numerous popular memotra* 
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Raphael Holiiisbcd (Holvxshed/ Hol- 
LiXGSHEAD, &c.)i principal writer of the ChrofiicUs 
wliich bear his name, is said by Wood lo have been 
educated at one of the universities, and to have 
become a minister of Cod’s Word. It is certain 
that he came to London ; was a translator in the 
printing-office of the German, Reginald \^'o^fe; was 
steward to Thomas Burdet of Bromcotc, in War- 
wickshire ; and died about the year 1580. He had 
Leland’s MSS. at his command, and he was assisted 
by William Harrison (1534-93), who, born in London 
and educated at both universities, became chaplain 
to Lord Cobham and Canon of Windsor ; and by 
Richard Stanyhursl (1547-1618), born in Dublin, 
educated at Oxford, who, destined to be after- 
wards famous as the translator of \’irgil, wrote for 
Holinshed on Irish affairs under the guidance of 
the Jesuit martyr, Edmund Campion. Prefixed to 
the historical portion of the work is a description 
of Britain and its inhabiunts, by William Harrison, 
which gives an interesting picture of the state of 
the country and manners of the people in the six- 
teenth centur)% This is followed by a history of 
England to the Norman Conquest, by Holinshed ; a 
history and description of Ireland, by Slanyhurst ; 
additional chronicles of Ireland, translated (from 
Giraldus Cambrensis and others) or written by 
Holinshed and Stanyhurst ; a description and his- 
tor)' of Scotland, mostly translated from Hector 
Boece and Major, by Holinshed and others ; and, 
lastly, a history of England, by Holinshed, from the 
Norman Conquest to 1577, when the first edition 
of the Chronic Us was published. The book was 
eagerly welcomed and widely read ; but some 
passages reflecting on debatable topics ofTcnded 
the queen and the ministers, and had to be 
cancelled. The second edition, when it appeared 
in 1587, was revised and continued down to 1586 
under the editorship of John Hooker or Vowell, 
chamberlain of Exeter and uncle of ‘the Judi- 
cious Hooker, • who had for coadjutors John Stow, 
elsewhere mentioned; Abraham Fleming (1552?- 
1607), a translator from the classics, a poor poet 
but a competent antiquary; and Francis Thynne, 
calling himself Botcvillc (1545 ?-i6o8), the Lancaster 
Herald. In this second edition of 1587, several 
sheets containing matter offensive to the queen 
and her ministers were mutilated in all but the first 
impressions ; but the uncastrated text was restored 
in the excellent edition in six volumes quarto 
published in London in 1807-8. Shakespeare 
got the material of almost all his historical plays 
from the ChronicUs^ and sometimes copied the 
very words. It was from Holinshed — who followed 
Boece — that Shakespeare derived the groundwork 
of Maobcih^ as well as of King Lear and (in part) 
of Cymbcline. In Lear Shakespeare partly followed 
an earlier play based on Holinshed : the passages 
of Holinshed paraphrased in Hestry VL are them- 
selves paraphrases of Hall. And the author (or 
authors) of Henry VIII. might have taken the 
passages originally due to Cavendish’s Life of 


Wohey either from .MS., from ihc second edition 
of Holinshed which had followed Cavendish, or 
from Slow, whose Chronicles contains sc lections 
from Cavendish. 

Sometimes the Icxi of Shakespeare’s plays is 
liule more than a blank verse rearrangement of 
Holinshed’s facts and words. Thus in Act i. scene 
i. of Henry K the Salic law is thus expounded : 

Tlicrc is no harre 

To make .igainst your Highne.v<»c claim to France 
Bui ihis which ihcy produce from Pharamond : 

• In (ff-ram Soluam mu/itrrs ne 

* No woman shall succceti in Salic land 
Which Salike land ihe French unjus*tly glozc 
To be the Kealme of France and Pharainond 
The founder of this Law and Fcm.ile H.irrc ; 

^ el ihcir own Authors faithfully nffirme 
1‘hal the Land Salike is in Germanic 
Belweene the Flouds of Sala and of Elve, 

Where Charles I he Great, 

In Holinshed it is thus put : ‘Against the surmised 
and false law Salike, which the Frenchmen allege 
ever against the kings of England in barre of their 
just title to the crowne of France. The verie 
words of that supposed law iire these : “//r /errant 
salicam mulieres ne succedantf' that is to say, 
“Into the Salike land let not woman succeed.’* 
Which the French glossers expound to be the 
realme of France, and that this law was made by 
King Pharamond : whereas their owne authors 
affirmc that the land Salike is in Germanie, 
betweene the rivers of Elbe and Sala ; and that 
where Charles the Great,* &c. 

So in Act IV. scene viii. the list of prisoners and 
slain reported to the king after Agincourt is quite 
amusingly close to Hoi inshed's, as will appear from 
the last few lines. 

The king, having recited the long list of French 
slain, says : 

Here was a Royall fellowship of death \ 

Where is the number of our English dead ? 

Edward the Duke of Yorkc, the Earle of SufTuIke. 

Sir Richard Ketlie, Davy Gam, Esquire : 

None else of name ; and of all other men 
But five and twentie. 

The corresponding sentence in Holinshed is: ^Of 
Englishmen there died at this battel), Edward 
Duke of Yorkc ; the Earle of Sufiblkc ; Sir Richard 
Kikelic ; and Davie Gamme, Esquier ; and of all 
other not aboue five and twentie persons.’ The 
parallelisms have been worked out at length by 
Mr BoswelPStone in his Shakespeare s Holinshed 

(1896). 

Holinshed tells at great length the proton 
Pseudos^ the fundamental fable about Brutus, the 
eponymous hero of Britain, which from the days 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth continued so long to 
falsify English history. Britain, it appears, was 
peopled within two hundred years after the flood 
by the children of Japhet, w'hose son Samothes 
was the founder of CelHca, including Gallia and 
Britannia, and was succeeded by five kings of 
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ihc Celts and Sainothcans. Then came the giant 
Albion and his followers, and gave the island a 
new name. These legends fill a whole book of 
the histor>' of England, though they arc admitted 
to be somewhat disputed. But there is no doubt 
about Brute. The second book begins thus : 

Ilidicrto have we spoken of the inhabitants of this He 
t>cforc the comnnag of Brule, although some will needs 
have it, that he was the first which inhabitctl the same 
with his people descended of the Trojans, some few 
giants onclic excepted whom he uttcrlic dcstroied, and 
left not one of them alive through the whole He. But 
as we shall not doubt of Brutes comming hither, so may 
we assurctlly thinkc, that he found the lie peoplctl either 
with the generation of those which Albion the giant had 
placed here, or some other kind of people whom he did 
subdue, and so reigncti as well ouer them as ouer those 
which he brought with him. 

When Brutus (or Bratus) *camc to the age of 15 yeeres 
so that he was now able to ride abrode with his father 
into the forests and chases, he fortuned (either by mishap 
or by God's providence) to strike his father with an 
arrow* in shooting at a dcerc, of which wound he also 
died. . . . And the yoong gentleman, imme<Batlic after 
he had slainc his father (in manor before allcdgcd) was 
iMinished hts countric, and thereupon got him into 
(jrecia, where travelling the countrie, he lighted by 
chance upon some of the Trojan oftspring, and associate 
ing himselfe with them, grew by mcanes of the linage 
(whereof he was descended) in great reputation among 
them.* 

By-and-by Brutus, who had taken to wife 
Innogen, the daughter of King Pandrasus, led his 
Trojans from Grocia by way of the Straits of 
Gibralt€'ir ; fell in with more Trojans near the 
Pyrenees under their king, Gorineus ; united their 
forces and fight with a king of the Piets in Poitou 
or Pictland ; and, directing their course to this 
island, finally ‘ after a few days sailing they landed 
at the haven now called Totnesse, the year of 
the world 2850, after the destruction of Troy 66.’ 
After Brute and Gorineus had destroyed the 
giants Gogmagog and all such as stood against 
the invaders, Brute gave Cornwall to Gorineus, 
and set to building a capital on the Thames for 
himself : 

Here therefore he began to build and lay the founda- 
tion of A cilie, in the tenth or (os other thinke) in the 
second ycarc after his arriuall, which he named (saith 
Gah Mon.) Troinouant, or (as Hum. Llhoyd saith) 
Troinewith, that is, new Troy, in remembrance of that 
noble citie of Troy from whence he and his people 
were for the greater part descended. 

When Brutus had builded this citie, and brought the 
island fuUie vnder his subiection, he by the aduise of his 
nobles commanded this He (which before hight Albion) 
to be called Britaine, and the inhabitants Britons after 
his name, for a perpetuoll memorie that he was the 
first bringer of them into the land. In this meane while 
also he had by his wife iij. sonnes, the first named 
Locrinus or I..ocrinc, the second Cambris or Camber, 
and the third Albanactus or Albanact. Now when the 
time of his death drew neere, to the first he betcoke the 


gouernment of that part of the land nowe knowne by 
the name of England : so that the same was long after 
calle<l Loegria, or Logiers, of the said Locrinus. To 
the second he appointed the count rie of Wales, which ol 
him was first named Cambria, diuided from Loegria by 
the riucr of Seueme. To his third sonne Albanact he 
deliuercd all the north part of the lie, afterward called 
Albania, after the name of the said Allxinact : which 
portion of the said He Iteth beyond the Humber north* 
ward. Thus when Brutus had diuided the He of Britaine 
(os before is mentioned) into 3 parts, and had goucmerl 
the same by the space of 1$ yearcs, he died in the 24 
ycarc after his arriuall (as Hanson noteth) and was 
buric<l at Troinouant or London : although the place of 
his said buriall there be now growne out of memorie. 

Then follows the history' ‘ of Locrine the eldest 
sonne of Brute, of Alb«inact his yoongest sonne, 
and his death : of Madan, Mcmpricius, Ebranke, 
Brute Grcensheeld, Lcill, Ludhurdibras, Baldud^ 
and Leir, the nine rulers of Britaine successively 
after Brute.’ Cordelia, Gorboduc, and many less- 
known potentates arc dealt with before Cassibe- 
launc and Julius C«sar are arrived at. Vortigern 
and Hengist do not appear till the tenth book of 
nearly mere fable. From the Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment on there is much sound history*. 

These epon>*mous elucubrations about Albion and 
Brute naturally led the Scottish authors to claim 
for their kingdom a still more venerable antiquity 
and noble origin. The history of Scotland, com- 
piled for Holinshed by Harrison from Boecc and 
others, in like manner records the voyages of 
Gathclus, a Greek, who in Egypt marries Scota, 
the daughter of Pharaoh who was drowned in the 
Red Sea, and by way of Portingale comes to 
Ireland, now called Scotia after Scota. It was a 
prince called Rothsay that first took the Scots over 
to the w'cstcrn isles 5 and when they settled on the 
mainland of the country after then to be known as 
Scotland, they called the first district they settled 
Argathelia or Argyll, from their ‘ first caplein 
and guide, Cathelus.* Thus Scottish history, like 
English history, was founded on baseless fables. 
This self-glorification by alleging descent from the 
great classical nations began with the Franks, but 
was much more diligently worked out by the Celtic 
peoples, the Irish series being mainly quite different 
in substance from those of Welsh manufacture. 
But the Brutus and other like fables seem to have 
long been about the most popular part of British 
history, and were quite heartily taken over and 
cherished by the Normans, who interested them- 
selves more in the Welsh fable than in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. In England the myths derived 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth began to lose credit 
a generation or two after Holinshed ; but in Scot- 
land, 05 we have seen (page 212), these constituted 
the warp and woof of early Scottish history till 
well on in the eighteenth century (see page 824). 

Jobn Stow (1525 ?-i6o 5), an industrious writer, 
was bom in London about the year 1525. He was 
the son of a tailor^ and tvas brought up to the saire 
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trade, but early showed a turn for antiquarian re- 
search. About 1560 he planned to write on English 
historj', and travelled on foot through a great part 
of England e.xamining the historical manuscripts 
in cathedrals and collections. He bought up, as 
far as his resources allowed, old books and manu- 
scripts, of which there were many scattered through 
the countr>’, in consequence of the suppression of 
monasteries by Henr>’ When necessity 

compelled him to fall back on his trade, his studies 
were suspended till the bounty of Archbishop 
Parker enabled him again to resume them. He 
edited Chaucer in 1561. In 1565 he published his 
Sumntarie of Englyslu Chronicles, and in 1580 
his Chronicles 0/ England (dedicated to the Earl 
of Leicester), which was afterwards called Annates 
of England, and re-edited, expanded, and altered 
by other hands. At length, in 1598, appeared 
his Survay of London, the best known of his 
writings, which has ser\ed as the groundwork of 
all subsequent histories of the city (see the edition 
byC. L. Kingsford in 1^8). There was another work 
he was anxious to publish, a large history of Britain, 
on which forty years’ labour had been bestowed ; the 
MS. was cxunl,but it is not known what became of it. 
His industry deserved a better fate than befell him. 
In his old age he fell into such poverty as to be 
driven to solicit charity from the public. Having 
made application to James I., he received the royal 
license ‘to repair to churches or other places to 
receive the gratuities and charitable benevolence 
of well-disposed people.’ Under the pressure of 
want and disease, Stow died in 1605 at the age of 
eighty. His works possess few graces of style, 
but he was on the whole the most accurate and 
conscientious chronicler of the time, though stilt 
tw willing to accept the fables on which the early 
history was based. He often declared that in his 
histories he had never allowed himself to be 
swayed either by fear, favour, or malice, but that 
he had impartially and to the best of his know- 
ledge delivered the truth. Bacon and Camden 
took statements upon his sole credit — Ricbnnl 
(•rarion, chronicler, has been already referred to 
(page 106) as continuator of Hall. 

The Anthologies. 

Master Slender ‘had rather than forty shillings 
that he had his book of songs and sonnets here,’ 
but it would appear that he had lent it, at All- 
hallowmass host, to Alice Shortcake, with his book 
of riddles. Which of several anthologies it was 
that Cousin Abraham regretted it is impossible to 
decide, for he was offered the choice of several 
such collections of ‘dainty passages of wiL’ The 
names of most of these miscellanies are far more 
poetical than their contents, and have led the un- 
wary to suppose that these were garlands and 
posies of enchanting lyrics. It is desirable to 
insist upon the fact that, with certain exceptions, 
they were nothing of the kind. We have already 

*7 


spoken of the earliest and most imporlani .mtho- 
logics, the ‘ Miscellany’ published by 7otiel 1557; ; 
in thirty years this went through eight edition-,, and 
the latest of them may presumably be the \olume 
which Slender missed. This, however, was in no 
sense an Eliz,»be(han work, although one or two of 
the contributors survivetl and <ontinucd to write 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Tlic earliest of the 
genuine Elizabethan anthologies was The Pareuiyse 
of Daynty Devises, published in 1576. bv Richard 
Edwards, sometime of Her .M.ijesty s Chapel, who 
wrote a large portion of it himself: Lord \ aux, 
Lord Oxford, and Jasper Heywood were also «on- 
tributors. This collection b-'S a ch.arniing title, 
but there its merit ends ; it is, as a contemporary 
called it, ‘a packet of b.ild rhymes.' It was 
strangely popular, however, being incessantly re- 
printed until at least 1606. 

An even finer title adorns .a still more humdrum 
\-olume, A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions, 
edited by Thomas Proctor in 1578. This is attri- 
buted to ‘divers worthy workmen of later days 
but what is not written in the form of ‘pretty 
pamphlets ’ by Proctor himself seems to be from 
the hand of a certain Owen Roydon, of whom 
nothing else is known. The spirit of [>oeiry is 
eminently absent from A Gorgeous Gallety of 
Gallant Inventions. It was followed, in 1584, by 
A Handful of Pleasant Delights, edited by Clement 
Robinson. This marks .a bold advance towards 
music ; the editor took credit for printing every 
sonnet ‘orderly in his proper time,’ and the pieces 
were arranged to be sung. No pr.jts of any 
prominence were among the contributors, however, 
and the actual merit of most of the ballads in A 
Handful of Pleasant Delights is extremely small. 
(But see below at page 274.) The fifth anthology, 

A Bouquet of Dainty Coiueits (1588), said to he 
a collection of ‘sweet ditties either to the lute, 
bandora, virginals or .any other instrument,’ 1 have 
never seen ; it is said to exist in a unique exemphar 
in a private libraiy*. It w.as edited, or written, by 
Antony Munday. Mr Bullcn, who e.xamined this 
treasure, confessed that ‘ there is not even a pas- 
sable lyric to be found’ in it. 

Wc come in 1593— when, it should be noticed, the 
lyrical revival was already complete— to The Pha-nix 
Nest. Lodge and Breton contributed to this, and 
it was edited by an unidentified R. S., of the Inner 
Temple. In 1599 William Jaggard brought out 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrim, by \\'. Shakespeare.’ 
This was a purely piratical miscellany, consisting 
of twenty pieces, the property of Shakcspe.are, 
Raleigh, Marlowe, Bamfield, and others, obviously 
all stolen. The history of this strangely tantalising 
compilation, and its actual connection with Shake- 
speare, remain obstinately obscure. We arc told, 
however, by Heywood that Jaggard was ‘altogether 
unknown’ to Shakespeare when he ‘presumed to 
make so bold wth his name.’ The Passionate 
Pilgrim, as a fraudulent publication, hardly de- 
serves a place among the anthologies. The next 
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on the list seems to be Bilvidere, or fhc Garden of 
Ihe Muses (1600), which, however, is a nosegay of 
such fragmentary* extracts as deserve rather lobe 
called petals than flowers. We come at last to the 
famous Rtifiland's Helicon, or the Mused Harmony 
(1600), a kinti of Golden Treasury of the Elixa- 
bethan age, summing up the splendours of its 
lyric promise, and edited by one John Bodenham. 
Even more precious is the Poetical Rhapsody 
(i(to2), edited by Francis Davison, not because 
it contains more excellent poetry, but because 
it was compiled from fresher sources, and adds 
more to the total harvest of our literature. In 
both these collections, and still more in the 
enlarged reprint of Ktiglatufs Helicon of 1614, 
there were delightful numbers ; Shakespeare 
himself, and Greene, and Barnfield, and Sidney, 
and Spenser, and Lodge being among the 
songsters whose throats are seen quivering with 
ecstasy on the boughs of these latest anthologies. 
But neither these nor their predecessors (always 
excepting Tottcl's ‘ Miscellany') had much influence 
on the development of poetry* or deserve any pro- 
minent place in its history*. Before 1585 the 
anthologies had been filled with dry and tuneless 
morality, in which youth was admonished to with- 
draw his affection from the vain seducements of 
fancy. After >585 they became collections, and 
mostly reprints, of poems, in themselves indeed 
most beautiful, but written without relation to the 
anthology and unstimulated by its existence. The 
Poetical Miscellanies, then, are literary curiosities 
which have, in the opinion of the present writer, 
received an amount of attention from critics which 
they do not intrinsically deserve, and which should 
be transferred from them to the music-books. 
These latter really did influence and even trans- 
form the character of lyrical poetry* in England. 
The inaugurators of the Song were not the didactic 
Edwardses and Proctors, in spite of the beautiful 
names which they gave to their collections, but 
musicians such as Byrd, and Dowland, and that 
rare artist in both kinds, the incomparable Thomas 

Campion. EDMUND GOSSE. 

Trniisintors niid Trniislatioas. 

At many different dates English literature has 
been largely influenced by translations and trans- 
lators. In early Christian days Biblical renderings 
and the close contact with Church Latin gave a 
Hcbraic-Latinistic flavour to Anglo-Saxon. Alfred 
was a prince of translators, and Boethius and 
Orosius left their mark on English thought Cax- 
ton, his patrons, friends, and successors were 
realous in translating. The version of Cicero’s De 
Senectute in 1473 is one of the first instances of 
the translation of a great classic, and is thought 
by some to have been identical with that rendering 
printed by Caxton in 1481 (see page 97). Gavin 
Douglas’s metrical rendering of X \\6 rEneid (1513) 
was, all things considered, a notable achievement 


But the great age of great translators was the 
second half of the sixteenth century and the earlier 
dec.-ides of the seventeenth — the age of Hobyand 
North, of Philemon Holland and Florio, in prose, 
whose achievements were rivalled, then or later, 
by Phaer’s and by Stanyhurst’s Virgil, Golding’s 
O-aid, Chapman’s Homer, Harrington’s Ariosto, 
and Fairfax’s Tasso in verse. Many hands were 
now busy rendering the Greek and Latin classics, 
.and giving their contemporaries belter or worse 
versions of French, Italian, and Spanish master- 
pieces. Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, was 
a late contemporary of Fairfax’s. If it cannot be 
s.aid that the great Tudor translators were as a rule 
quite .accurate or faithful, if they did not make it 
their business to reproduce the distinctive form 
and manner of their originals, they yet succeeded 
admirably in fulfilling one of the canons of perfect 
translation— they produced noble English versions 
which to the reader seem wonderfully like spon- 
taneous and original works. 

Sir Tltoiiins Iloby (1530-1566), translator of 
The Courtyer of Castiglionc, made Englishmen 
familiar with the Renaissance ideal of a gentle- 
m.in, but remained himself so faithful to all that 
was best in English character that Ascham, 
though constantly suspicious of ‘ the Englishman 
Italianatc,’ unreservedly praised both Hoby and 
his book. Bom at Leominster, Hoby studied at St 
John’s, Cambridge, travelled in France and Italy, 
and was ambassador in France. The Cortegiano, 
planned by Castiglione in 1508, was not printed 
till 1528, and found as much favour in France and 
Sp.iin, translated, as at home. Hoby was at work 
on his English translation in his youth, but did 
not print it till 1561. The book was received with 
universal applause, was repeatedly reprinted, and 
produced verj* traceable influences on the next age 
and its writers. Sir Walter Raleigh, who edited 
Hoby (1900) for the ‘Tudor Translations,’ while 
praising the true English style and its rhythm, 
admitted that, like so many of the Elizabethan 
translators, he tried rather to restate in English 
the substance of the original than to make an 
accurate translation. He made many mistakes 
through imperfect knowledge, was sometimes even 
slipshod in his English, and allowed himself rather 
to limit his vocabulary by the preference (common 
to him with Cheke and that school) for homely 
English words, in direct contrast to the pedantic 
Ciceronianism of the universities, the ‘inkhom 
terms* that commended themselves to another 
generation. Much more influential, however, was 
Hoby’s contemporary, North. 

Sir Thomas North (1535-1601), oflen referred 
to as the first great matter of English prose, was 
the second son of the first Lord North, seems to 
have been educated at Cambridge, was a student 
at Lincoln’s Inn, but early devoted himself to 
literature. He was apparently oflen embarrassed 
in circumstances, and even ‘ drotvned by poverty,* 
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but maintained some digi^ity in Cambridgeshire, 
being knighted about 1591. His first work was T/u 
Dial/ of Princ €5 by Guevara, ‘Englysshcd oute of 
the Frenche,’ but partly at least direct from Spanish 
(^ 557 )* Lord Berners had as early as 1534 trans- 1 
laled a shorter version by Guc\ara of the same 
work (see pages 104, 105). Of late it has been 
attempted to trace the Euphuism of Lyly to j 
Guevara, and probably Lyly was influenced by j 
the renderings both of Berners and of Xonh ; ^ 
but a subsuntial residuum of Euphuism is Lyl>'’s 
own, and cannot be traced to either of Gue\ara’s 
translators. In other respects North’s influence 
on almost all subsequent writers of English 
uas \'er>' marked. Tho Morall PhilosopkU 0/ 
Doui is a witty and pithy rendering of an Italian ’ 
work. His most famous work, The Lives 0/ the 
Noble Grccianes aud Pomanes cotftpared together 
by that grave learned Philosopher and Historio- 
grapher Plutarke of Chezronia^ professedly from 
the French rendering of Amyot, was in magnifi- 
cently racy, nervous, idiomatic English— all the 
more that the translator did not greatly con- 
cern himself to follow Amyot closely, still less the 
Greek original. He wrote freely, using new- 
coined Latinisms, conlcmporar>' colloquialisms, and 
English slang with equal effectiveness. The work, 
which reads like an original, became one of the 
most popular books of the time, and was largely 
Shakespeare's encycIop;udia of classical history'. 

In Antony and CUopatra Shakespeare has used 
North’s words and phrases very closely ; in Corio- 
/anus there are whole speeches taken almost 
straight from North. 

Aristides the Just Oetracised. 

The people moreover l>cing growen very dissolute & 
liccncious, by reason of the victorie of Marathon, and 
seeking to have all thinges passe by them and their 
authoritie, l>eganne nowe to mislike and to be greatly 
olTeoded that any private man should go before the rest 
iA good fame and reputacion* Whereupon they came 
out of all shires of Attica into the city of Athens, and 
so banished Aristides with the Ostracismon : disguising 
the envy they bare to his glory with the name of fcarc 
of tyranny. P'or this maner of banishment called 
Ostracismon, or Exostracismon, was no ordinary punish- 
ment for any fault or offence committed : but to give 
it an honest cloke, they said it was onely a pulling 
downc and tying shorte of too much greatnesse and 
authority, exceeding farre the maner and countenance of 
a popular state. But to tell you truly, it was none 
otherwise then a gentle meane to qualifie the peoples 
envy against some private person : which mvy bred 
no malice to him whose greatnesse did offend them, 
but onely tended to the banishing of him for ten yeares. 

But afterwards when l>y practise this Ostracismon 
lionishment was laid upon meane men and malefactors, 
as upon Hyperbolus that was the last man so banished, 
they never after used it any more at Athens. And by 
the way it shall not be amisse to tell you here why 
and wherefore this Hyperlwlut was banished. Alcibiades 
and Nicias were the chiefest men of Athens at that 
tunc, and they both were ever at square together, a 


common thing aniongcsi great men. They jx.'rceiviijg 
now by the people^ assembling, that they went about 
to execute the Odlmci^mon, were n^a^velou^ly afrayed 
it was meant to banishc one of them: m l»crefore they 
>pakc together, and marie Loth their follower^ Trends 
with each other, and joyned them in one tril)c together, 
insomuch, when the most voyces of the j>c<)i>le uere 
gathercti to comlcmiie him that should l>e banished, 
they foundc it wa^ I Iv pcrljfdus. The people thcreuilh 
were much offended, to see the O-lr.'ttivmon s<i endM'*e<l 
an<l scorned, that they never after would use it againc, 
and so left it off for eNcr. I>ul briefly {(• Icl you uiuler* 
stand what the O'-lracisnton ua^. and after wh.ni sortc 
they usc<l it : ye are to know that at a cert.ainc <lay 
a|>poinled cver^' citizen carie<l a great shell in hi> h.an<]c, 
uhcrcu|>on he wrote the name of him he \\ouM have 
l>ain^l)e<i, and brought it into a certaine place railed 
al>out with wood<icu !>arrcs in the maiket place. Then, 
when every man had brought in his shell, the magisi rales 
and officers of tlic city did count and tell the numlH;r 
of them : for if there >vcre IctNse then 6000 citizens, that 
had thus brought the>e shels together, the O>tracidnion 
was not full and perfect. 'Ihal done, they laid apart 
every man* name written in these shels : and whose 
name they foumi written by most citizens, they pro- 
claimed him by sounde of tr\imt>et a banished man far 
ten yeares, during which time notwithstanding the party 
did enjoy al his goo<ls. Now every man writing thus 
his name in a shcl, whom they wouhl have banished : 
U IS reported there was a ])lainc man of the countrey 
(very simple) that could neither write nor rcadc, who 
came to Aristides (l>cing the first man he met with) 
and gave him his shell, praying him to write Aristides 
name upon it. He being abashed wilhall, tlid askc 
the countrey man if Aristide^ had ever done him any 
displeasure. No, said the con trie man, he never did 
me hurt, nor 1 know him not : but it grieves me to 
hearc every* man call him a Just man. Aristides hearing 
him say so, gave him no answer, but wrote his own 
name upon the shell, and delivered it againc to the 
count ric man. But as he went hU way out of the city, 
he lift up his hands to heaven, and made a pmyer 
contracy* to that of Achilles in Homer, besechinge the 
go<)s that the Athenians might never have such (roubles 
in hand as they should be compelled to call for Aristides 
againe. Notwithstanding, within three yeares after, 
when Xerxes king of Persia came with his army through 
the countries of Thessaly and Bocotia, & entred into the 
heart of the country of Attica, the Athenians revoking 
the law of their Ostracismon, called home againc all 
those they had banished, and specially, because they 
were affraid Aristides would take part with the barbarous 
people, and (hat his example should move many other 
to do the like ; wherin they were greatly deceived in 
the nature of the man : for before (hat he was called 
home, he continually trat'ellcd up and downc, perswading 
and incouraging the Grecians to maintaine and defende 
their liljcrty. After that lawe was repealed by proclama- 
tion, Sc (hat Themistoclcs was chosen the only IJeulcnant 
general 1 of Athens, he did alwaies faithfully aid and 
AAsiii him in al things, as well with his travel], as also 
with his counscll 5 and thereby wan his enemies great 
honor, because it stood upon the safety and preservation 
of hU countrey. For when Euribiadcs, Generali of the 
army of the Grecians, had determined to forsake the 
He of Salamino, and that the gallics of the barbarous 
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people were come into the niiiMcst of the scAS, and had 
envir<>nc<i the lies all al>oal and the mouth of the armc 
of the straight of Salamina. before any man knew they 
were thus inclosal in : Aristides departing out of the 
lie of -Kgina with a marvellous Iwldnt^sc, ventured 
through the middest of all the barbarous ships and rtectc, 
and by goo<l hap got in the night into Thcmistoeles tent, 
and calling him out, spake with him there In this sort : 
Thcmistocics, if we be lH>th wi>c, it is high lime we 
should now leave off this vainc envy and spile tve have 
long lime lK>riic each other, an<l that we should enter 
into nnolher <ort of envy more honourable and profit- 
able for us Ik>iIi : I ineanc, which of us two should <lo 
his l>est endeavour to save Grece : yow, hy ruling an<l 
commaun<ling all like Lieutenant gencrall ; and I, by 
counselling you the Ixrsl, and executing your commande- 
ment : considering you arc the man alone that will 
roun<nicst come unto the point that is best : which is 
in my opinion that we should hazard battcll by sea 
within the straight of Salamina, and that as soone os 
might lx? possible. Hut if our frendes and confetleratcs 
tlo let this to l)c pul in execution, I do assure you your 
enemies do he1[>c it forward. For it is said, that the 
sea both Iwforc and l>ehin<l us, & round aliout us, is 
covered all over with their shippes, so as they that would 
not Ixifore, shall now be compelled of force and in spighl 
of their hearts to fight and beslirrc them like men : 
because they arc compassed in all al>out ; and there is 
no passage left open for them to cscaj>c, nor to flic. 
Whercunto Thcmistoclcs answered, I am sory, Aristides, 
that herein your honesty appoarelh greater then mine: 
but since it is so, that you have dcscrvctl the honor 
in beginning and procuring such an honourable and 
commendable strife liclwccnc us, 1 will henceforth 
indevour my sclfc to excetlc you in continuing this your 
desire. 

See die Live* of ihe North* by Kofter North, ai edited by Dr 
Je**<)pp (s volt. 1890): and Profesw Skeal't notes in his 

/’/M/ftrek {tSjyyon the Lives that illustraie Shakespeare't 
Plays, the eiliuon of the A/^r/tU /*kiUw/ku by Joseph Jacobs 
(18S6), and the edition by Wyndham of (he PMnrck in (he 
' K udor Trandaiions* (6 vols. 

Pliilciiioii Holland (1SS2-1637), styled by 
Fuller ‘the translalor-generall in his age,’ was 
born at Chelmsford* became a Fellow of Trinity 
College* Cambridge, and in 1591 obtained some- 
where the degree of M.D. He after>vards prac- 
tised medicine at Coventry, and in 1628 was head- 
master for ten months of the free school there. 
His more notable translations were Livy, Pliny’s 
Natural History^ Suetonius, Plutirch’s AfcralSy 
Ammianus Marccllinus, Xenophon’s Cyropadia^ 
and Camden’s Britannia, The translation of 
Suetonius was carried out when the plague raged 
at Coventry in 1605-6 ; in his later years the old 
man suffered from bodily frailties and poverty. 
His translations arc faithful on the whole, and 
in fine Elizabethan English, and though not so 
stately as North’s English renderings, have their 
own quaint charm. They mostly appeared in 
majestic folios ; and this, with their number, led 
to Pope’s well-known jesting allusion, ^And here 
the groaning shelves Philemon bends.’ His son, 
Henry Holland, a bookseller in London, wrote 
some historical works, and published, aAer his 


fathers death, one or two works by Philemon on 
medical subjects. 

Hannibal croaalng the Alps. 

So that Anniball took up hb lodging for one night, 
without his cariages & horsemen. The morrow after, 
when as the barbarous people ran betwecnc them more 
coldly than before, he joined his forces together, and 
passed the streighl, not without great dan\magc and losse ; 
but with more hurl of the sumpler horses than of men. 
After thU, the mountainers (fewer in number, and in 
robbing wise rather than in warlike sort) ran in he.q>es, 
one while upon the vaward, other while ujx>n the rcre- 
ward, as any one of them could either gel the vantage of 
ground, or by going one while afore, and liy staying 
another while behind, winne and catch any occasion & 
opportunity. The elephants, as they were driven with 
great leasurc, because through these narrow streighls, they 
were rcadie ever ^ anonc to run on their no^cs • so what 
way soever they went, they kept the army safe ^ sure 
from the enemies ; who l>cing not used unto them, durst 
not once come nccr. The ninth day he woon the verie 
tops of the Alpcs, through by-Iancs and blind crankes ; 
after he h.vl wand red many limes out of the way, either 
through the deceit fulncsse of their guides, or for that 
when they durst not trust them, they adventured rashly 
themselves upon the vallics, and guessctl the way at 
adventure, an<l went by aime. Two dales abode he en- 
camped uj>on the tops thereof, and the soldiers wcrie^l 
with travailc and fight rested that time : ccrtainc also o( 
the sumpler horses (which had sUpi aside from the rockes) 
by following the tracks of the armie as it marched, came to 
the campe. When they were thus overtoiled and wearied 
with these tedious trava lies, the snow that fell (for now the 
starre Vcrgilic (i.e. the Pleiades] was set and gone downe 
out of that horizon) incrcasctl their fcarc exceedingly. 
Now when as at the breake of day the ensignes were set 
forward, and the armie inarched slowly, through the ihicke 
and deepe snow ; and that there appeared In the counte- 
nance of them all, slouthfulncsse and desperation : Anni- 
ball advanced before the siandcrds, and commaunded 
his soldiours to slay upon a certaine high hill, (from 
whence they had a goodly prospect and might see a great 
way all about them) and there shewcti unto them Italic, 
and the goodly champion fields alwut the Po, which lie 
hard under the foot of the Alpine mountains : saying, 
That even then they mounted the wals, not only of Italy, 
but also of the cittie of Rome ; as for all besides (saitb 
hec) will be plaine and easie to be travelled : and afler 
one or two Imttailes at the most, ye shall have at your 
command, the verie castle and head citie of all Italy. 
Then began the armie to march forward : and as yet 
the enemies vcrcly themselves adventured nothing at all, 
but some pcltie robberies by stealth, os opporluniiie & 
occasion served. Howl>eit they had much more difficult 
travailing dovn the hill, than in the climbing & getting 
up ; for that most of the advenues to the Alpes from 
Italy side, as they be shorter, so they are more upright : 
for all the way in a manner %vas steepe, narrow, and 
slipperie, BO as neither they could hold themselves from 
sliding, nor if any tripped and stumbled never $0 little, 

. could they possibly (they staggered so) recover themselves 
and keep sure footing, but one fell upon another, as well 
horse os man. After thU they came to a much narrower 
rocke, with crags & rags so steepe downeright, that hardly 
a nimble Boldiour without his armour and baggage (do 
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what he could to take hold with hands upon the twigs 
and plants that there about grew forth | was able to creep 
down. This place being before naturally of it selfe stcejH* 
& pendant with a downe-fall, now was choked & dammed 
up with a new fall of earth, which left a bank behind it of 
a wonderful monstrous heigth. There the horsmeii 
stood still as if they had been come to their waics end. 
And when Anniball mcracileii much what the matter 
might be that staied them so, as they marche4i not on ; 
word was brought him, that the Rock was unaccessiblc 
& unpnivsable. Wherupon, he went himself in person to 
view the place, & then he saw indeed without all doubt, 
that although he had fetched a compasse alraut, yet he 
had gained nought thereby, but conducted his arniic to 
passe through wilds & such places as Ufore had never 
been beaten ik troden. And verely that (of al other) was 
such as it was impossible to passe through. For, wher 
as there lay old snow untouched & not trodden on, and 
over it other snow newly fallen, of a sroal depth ; in this 
soft & ten<ler snow, & the same nut verie deep, their feet 
as they went casely tooke hold : but that snow, being 
once with the gate of so many people & beasts upon it, 
fretted and thawed, they were faine to go upon the Ixire 
yce underneath, and in the slabl>ene snow •broth, as it 
relented and melted about their heeles. There they had 
foulc adoc and much strugling, for that they could not 
tread sure upon the slipperie yee : and agaiue, going as 
they did (downe hill) their feet .sooner failed them : and 
when they had helped themselves once in getting up, 
cither with hands or knees; if they chanced to fal again, 
when those thetr props and slaies deceived them, there 
were no twigs nor rootes a1x>ut, whereon a man might 
lake hold, and rest or slay himscife, either by hand or 
fool. And therefore all that the poore garrons and 
bca^^ts could doc was to lumlile and wallow only u|)on 
the slipperie and glassic yce and ihc molten slabbie snow. 
Othcrwhiles also they perished as they went in the deepe 
snow, whiles it was yet soft and tender : for when they 
were once slidden and fallen, with flinging out their heclcs, 
and beating with their hoofes more forcibly for to take 
hold, they brake the yce through ; so as most of them, as 
If they had ben caught fast and fettered, stuckc still in 
the deepe, hard frozen, & congealed yce* At last, when 
as lx)th man & beast were weried and overtoiled, and all 
to no purpose, they encamp^ upon the top of an hill, 
having with very much ado elensed the place aforehand 
for that purpose : such a deale of snow there was to be 
<iigged, faied, and thrown out. This clone, the souldiors 
were brought to breake that rocke, through which was 
their oncly waie : and against the lime that it was to be 
wwed through, they felled & overthrew many huge trees 
grew there alMut, and made a mightie heape and 
pile of wood : the wind served fitly for the time to kindle 
a fire, then they set all a burning. Now when the 
was on fire and red hot, they powred thereon strong 
vincger for to calcine & dissolve it. When as the rock 
was thus baked (as it were) with fire, they digged into it, 
And opened it with pickeaxes, and made the descent 
gentle and easic, by meanes of moderate windings and 
turnings : so os not oncly the horses and other beasts, 
but even the ele}>hanu also might be able to go downe. 
rourc dales he spent about the levelling of this rock : & 
Ihc bwts were almost pined and lost for hunger. For 
the hill tops for the most part are bare of grasse ; and 
“^he what fog and forage there was, the snow over* . 
hilled iu The dales and lower grounds have some little | 


banks lying to the sunne, and rivers wiihall, necrc unto 
the* woo<In yea and plaecs more meet and Ixrseciinng for 
men to inhabilc. 1 here were the lalK»uring l>ea>t> put 
out to grasse |xaslure. anti the s<»ldiors that were 
wearied with m.ikmg ihc wales had three d.iics allow etl 
to rest in. From thence they vsent downe into the 
plaine countric, where they fr. un<J U>ih the place more 
eosie and plexsant, an<l the natures of the inhabitants 
more tractable. 

(rriJiTJ the Lis y.) 

S«€ Fuller's /IVrMw, and \Vhible>\ preface Su«io*.iu> in 

Ihe • Tudor Translauom ' (1B99). is a p^.iiy . /au<^, cleared 

away ; coar>c winter gra»N. 

John Florio, the tr.in?>lator of .Mont.iignc, 
was born in London about 1533. His father was 
a Protestant exile and Italian preacher in London, 
but unpleasant charges were brought against his 
moral character, and he lost his po^t and his 
patrons. John Horio appears as a private tutor 
in foreign languages at O.sford about 1576, and two 
years later published his /Vrr/ FruiUs, mainly 
English and Italian dialogues, accompanied by 
A P<r/ect hiduciion fo the Italia ft atui Eugiish 
Tongues, In 1581 Florio was admitted a member 
of Magdalen College, and became a teacher of 
French and Italian. He enjoyed the patronage 
successively of the Earls of Leicester, Southan^pton, 
and Pembroke. The Secoud Fruites^ more Italian 
and English dialogues, had annexed to it the 
Garden 0/ FecreatioUy containing Italian IVoverbs 
(1591). His Italian and English diclionar), entitled 
A IVor/de of Wordes^ was published in 1598, and 
was repeatedly reprinted, extended, and tnanslated. 
Florio was appointed reader in Italian to Queen 
Anne, and afterwards groom of the privy-chamber. 
In 1603 he published in folio his famous translation 
of Montaigne, of which it is praise enough to say 
that it is a version worthy of its original, and a 
noble monument of Elizabethan English. Thanks 
to him, as was said at the time, ‘ Montaigne now 
spe«iks English in that version Montaigne spoke 
to Shakespeare. In his later tianslation (1685) 
Charles Cotton, himself not immaculate, dwells on 
the numerous and gross errors of his predecessor. 
There arc indeed not a few slips in Florio*s by 
no means literal translation ; and it may fairly be 
claimed that Cotton^s easy colloquial style comes 
nearer the diction of the Essays than Florio*s 
quaint and stately but cumbrous and involved 
English. But Florio, it should be remembered, 
would not seem quaint to Elizabethans ; and 
his Montaigne still ranks as the great standard 
English rendering. The title was The Essayes 
on Morally Pol Hike and Millilarie Discourses of 
Lord Michaell de Montaigfte. It is certain from 
the Temfesl that Shakespeare was familiar with 
the book ; and it was long, but quite gratuitously, 
believed that the pedantic Holofcmes in Lovds 
Labour^ s Lost was a study after Florio. No doubt 
Shakespeare must have known one who was a 
pTOi 6 g 6 of his own patrons ; but Florio was not the 
only Italian then in London, and Florio (who died 
of plague at Fulham in 1635) absurd pedant 
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From the Essay of Lyers. 

1 sec all men generally busied (and that vcric im- 
properly) to punish coriainc Innocent errours in children, 
which have neither impression nor consCKjucncc, and 
c hast ice and vex them for ra^h and fon<) actions. Onely 
lyinp, an<l stublKirnncssc somewhat more, are the faults 
\vho^c birth and pri>i'ressc I would have severely punishe<l 
and cut ofT; for they grow and increase with them : and 
if the longtic have once gotten this ill habit, good Lord ! 
how hard, nay how impossible it is to make her leave it ! 
whereby it ensucth, that we see many very honest men in 
other matters, to l)ee subject and enthralled to that fault. 
1 have a good lad to my taiiour, whom 1 never heard 
speak a truth ; no not when it might stand him in stead 
of profit. If a lie had no more faces but one, as truth 
hath, we shouhl lx? in farre iKttcr lermes than we arc : 
For whatsoever a licr should say, we would take it in a 
conlraric sense. Ilut the op|>osite of truth hath many, 
many shapes^ ami an umicfinitc field. The Pythagoreans 
make goo<l to be ccrtainc and finite, and cvill to Ikc in- 


finite and uncertainc. A thousand bywayes missc the 
markc, one onely hits the same. Surely I can never 
assure iny sclfc to come to a go<Kl end, to warrant an 
extreme and evident danger, by a shamclessc and solcmnc 
lie. An ancient Father saith, Wf art b^t€r in tfu torn* 
pa$ut 0/ a knaivne fhapt in a mans s^idit xvhost 

sfittih 14 unbncni'ftt to us, Ut tsr/trnus a/i/no non sit 
hominis vitt (Pi. IS. A’tiA Hist, vii. 1). A stranj^tr to a 
ftran^tr is not Mt n man. And how much is a faKc 
speech Icssc sociable than silence? (Book i. chjp. 15.) 


Of the Force of ImctginetloD. 

Fori is ima^inaiio gent rat tasutn * A strong imagina^ 
tion begttuth tbantt, say leamctl clear ks. I am one of 
those that fccic a very great conflict and power of 
imagination. All men are shockt therewith, and some 
overt hrowne by it. The impression of it picrccth me, 
and for want of strength to resist her, my endevour is to 
avoid it. I could live with the only assistance of holy 
and merry-hearted men. The sight of others anguishes 
doth sensibly drive me into anguish ; and my sense hath 
oflen usurpctl the sense of a third man. If one cough 
continually, he provokes my lungs and throat. 1 aip 
more unwilling to visit (he sicke dutie doth engage me 
unto, than those to whom I am little beholding and 
regard least. I apprehend the cvill which I studie, and 
place it in me. I deeme it not strange that she brings 
both agues and death to such os give her scope to worke 
her wil, and applaude her. Simo/i Thomas was a great 
Physiti.in in his dales. I remcml>cr upon a time com* 
ming by chance to visit a rich old man that dwelt in 
Tholoust^ and who was troubled with the cough of (he 
lungs, who discoursing with the said Simon Thomas of 
the meancs of his rccovcric, he told him that one of the 
best was to give me occasion to be dcUghtetl in his com* 
panic, and that fixing his eyes upon the livclines and 
freshnes of my face, and setting his thoughts upon the 
jolitie and vigor whcrctvith my youthfull age did (hen 
flourish, and filling all his senses >vi(h my florbing 
estate, his habitude might thereby be amended and his 
health recovered. But he forgot to say that mine might 
also be empaired and infected. Callus Vibius did so well 
enure his mind to comprehende the essence and motions 
of folly, that he so transported his judgement from out 
his scat, as he could never after\vanl bring it to his right 
place againe j and might rightly boast to have become a 


foolc through wi&domc. Some (here are that through 
fcare anticipate the hangmans hand \ as he did, whose 
friends having obtained his pardon, and putting away the 
cloth wherewith he was hootl-winkt that he might hcarc 
it read, was found st.arke dead upon the scaffold, wounded 
only by the .stroke of imagination. Wee sweat, we shake, 
we grow pale, and we blush at the motions of our 
imaginations ; and wallowing in our beds we feele our 
bodies agitated and turmoiled at their apprehensions, yea 
in such manner as sometimes we are ready to yecld up 
the spirit. (Book i. chap. »c.) 

The Profit of One Man is the Dammaffe of 

Another. 

Dcmadcs the Athenian condemned a man of the Citie, 
whose trade was to sell such necessaries as belonged to 
burials, under colour, hec aske<l loo much profit for 
them ; and that such profit could not come unto him 
without the death of many people. This judgement 
scemeth to be ill taken, bcciusc no man profitelh but by 
the lossc of others : by which reason a man should con- 
demne all manner of gainc. The Merchant thrives not 
but by the liccnliousncMC of youth; the Husbandman by 
dearth of come ; the Architect but by the ruinc of houses ; 
the Lawyer by suits and controversies belweene men : 
Honour it sclfc, and practice of religious Ministers, is 
drawDc from our death and vices. A a Physitian 
lighuth in iht health 0/ his axvnt friend, said the ancient 
Grefeke Comike : nor no Souhiier is pleased with the peace 
of his CUie, and so of the rest. And which is worse, let 
every man sound his ownc conscience, hcc shall finde 
that our inNMird desires are for the most part nourisherl 
and bred in us by the losse and hurt of others ; which 
when 1 considered, I began to (hinkc how Xature doth 
not gainesay hcrsclfe in this, concerning her gcnerall 
poUcie 5 for Physitions hold that The bMhy increase, and 
augmentation of eierything is the alteration and eormp^ 
tion of another. (Book i. cba^ ai.) 

The Kcond edition of the Moninigne appeared in 161 j, a third in 
1632. There here been reprinit by Morley (1 voL iMs). M'Carthy 
(3 vols. iMp-po), Chubb (1 vol. i8pj). Waller (‘Temple CUmics* 6 
vol*. 1897-9$), Seinttbory (‘Tudor Trenalaiions,* 3 volv i 89 a^s)- 
Soe a French study by the Comtesse de Chsmbrun (is^iX 

Wtllinm Pnintcp (1540 ?- 94 ) studied at 
Cambridge, was master of Sevenoaks school, but 
in 1561 became Clerk of Ordnance in the Tower. 
His Palace of Pleasure (1566-67), largely com- 
posed of stories from Boccaccioi Dandello, and 
Margaret of Navarre, became popular, and was 
the main source whence many dramatists drew 
their plots ; several of Shakespeare’s plays owe 
something to his Italian borrowings. Twenty-six 
of the talcs come from Bandcllo, but were done^ 
not from the Italian, but from one or other of the 
French versions. Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet 
is based directly on the rhymed translation of 
Arthur Broke, but may in some points ha%‘e 
followed PaintcT^s Rhonieo and Julieila^ published 
in the second volume (1567) Palace of 

Pleasure. The reader may compare the balcony 
scene in Painter with that given on the next page 
as in Broke : 

And continuing this manner of Lyfe for ccrtainc Day^ 
Rhonieo not able to content himfclf with lookes, daily 
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did Ixrhold and marke the fituation of the houfe, and 
one day aniongs others bee cfpyed luiUtta at hir Cham- 
ber Window, bounding vpon a narrow Lane, r>ght ouer 
againd which Chamber he had a Gardein, which was 
the caufe that Rhomeo^ fearing difeouery of their loue, 
began the day lime to pafTe no more before the Gate, 
but fo foone as the Xight with his brownc Mantcll had 
coucred the Earth, hee walked alone vp and downe that 
little Areal. And after he had bene there many times, 
milling the chiefcA caufe of his comming, /ulUtia. im- 
pacient of hir eulll, one night repaired to hir window, ic 
perceiued throughe the br}‘ghtnelTe of the Moone hir 
Friend Khonuo vndcr hir Window, no Icflc ai(cndc<l 
for, than hee hymfelfe was waighting. Then flte fecretly 
with 'I carcs in hir Eyes, wyih voyce intemipied by 
fighe^, said: * Si^aor Rhonuo^ me thinke that you 
hazanle your perfon to mutch, and comm)t the fame 
into great Daungcr, at Ihys time of the Nyghl to pro- 
trude your fclf to the Mercy of them wliicli meanc you 
little good. Who yf they had taken would haue cut you 
in pieces, and mine honor (which I eAcme dearer than 
my Lyfe,) hindred and fuf])ecled for cuer. ’ ‘Madame.* 
aunfwercd ‘my Lyfe is in the Hand of God, 

who only can difpofc the fame : howbeyt yf any Man 
had foughtc mencs to bcrcyuc nice of niy Lyfe, I Aioiihl 
(in the prefence of you) haue made him knowen what 
mine ability had ben to defend the fame. Notwjth- 
Aandyng L)* is not fo dcarc, and of futch cAimation 
wyth me, but that I coulde vouchfafe to facrj'fice the 
fame for your fake : and althoughc my myAiappc had 
bene fo ga-ale, as to bee dyfpatchctl in that Place, yet 
had 1 no caufe to l>c forryc therefore, excepte it liad bene 
by Jofyngc the mcancs, and way how to make you 
vnderAancie the good wyll and ducty which 1 bcare you, 
defyryngc not to conferue the fame for anye commodyiye 
that 1 hope to haue thereby, nor for anye other refpcclc, 
but onelye to Louc, Scrue, and Honor you fo long as 
breath dial remaine in me.’ So foone as he had made 
an end of his lalkc, loue and pity began to feaze vpon 
the heart of luiuiia^ & leaning hir head vpon hir hand, 
hauing hir face alt befprent wyth tcarcs, (lie faid vnto 
Hhamto t 'Syr Rh^mto, I pray you not to renue that 
grief agaync: for the oncly Memory of futch inconue* 
nycnce inaketh me to counterpoyfe betwenc Death and 
Lyfe, my heart being fo vnited with yours, as you cannot 
receyuc the IcaA Injury in this world, wherein I Aiall 
not be fo great a Partaker as your fclf: bercech>7ig 
you for conclufion, that if you defire your owne health 
and mine, to declare vnto me in fewc Wordes what 
youre dctermynalion is to attaine: for if you couet 
any other fecrete thing at my Handes, more than 
myne Honoure can well allowc, you are morueloudy 
deceiued. 

of PUamro has been edited by Hailewood (1813) and 
Jo»eph Jacobs (1B90). 

Artliur BrokCf or Brooke, had the honour 
of writing that Tragicall Historye of Ronum and 
lulUt (1562) from which probably Shakespeare 
chiefly took the story of his drama. Though pro- 
fessedly translating from the Italian of Bandcllo, 
Broke worked from a French translation^ and the 
result was a paraphrase, with additions, amplifi- 
cations, and alterations, in rather limping verse — 
rhymed couplets of twelve and thirteen syllables 
alternately. (The prose version of the tale by 


Painter may also have been before Shakespeare, 
but Broke’s pocnigavc Shakespeare not merely ihe 
plot but somclime:> the words ; the Nurse partly 
Broke’s creation.) Pan of the balcony scene is 
quoted. Nothing is krxjwn of Broke except that 
he died by shipwreck wliile passing to France 
by way of Ncu haven to join the English troops 
fighting for the Huguenots in 1563 : 

Impacicfit of her woe, she h.'tpl to Icanc one night 
Within her window, and anon the Moone did .^hine so 
bright 

That she e>pydc her louc, her hart rcuiiied, j^prang ; 

And now for ioy she clapper her liandes, whieh cr>l for 
woe she wra ng. 

Eke Romeus, when he sawe his long desired sight, 

His mooming cloke of mone cast of, hath tlad him 
with delight. 

Ycl dare I 2.ay, of both that she reioycexl more 1 
His care was great, hers {wise as great was all the tyme 
before. 

But cche of them alike dyd burne in equal I tinmc, 

The wellwlouing knight, and eke the welbclouctl dame. 
Now whilst with bitter teares her eyes as foiinlaynes tonne : 
With whispering voyce, yhroke with sobs, thus is her 
tale l>cgonnc : 

Oh Komeus of your lyfe loo lauas sure you arc : 

That in this place, and at ehy» lymc to ha^rd it you dare. 
What if your detlly foes, my kynsmcn, saw you here? 
Lyke Lyons wyldc, your tender partes asonder would 
they lea re. 

In ruth and in disda)'nc, I, weary of my life, 

With cruell hand my mooming hart would percc with 
bloudy knyfe. 

For you, myne owne once dead, what ioy should I hnuc 
heare ? 

And eke my honor stayndc which 1 then lyfe doe holde 
more cleare. 

Fayrc lady myne, <]ame luliet, my lyfe (quod he) 

Euen from my byrth committetl was to fatal! sisters three. 
They may, in spyte of foes, <lraw foorth my liuely thrcc<l ; 
And they also, who so sayih nay, a sender may it shreed. 
But who to reauc my lyfe, his rage and force would bende, 
Perhaps should tryc vnto his pa>*ne how I it could defende. 
Nc yet I loue it so, but al>v*ayes, for your sake, 

A sacrifice to death I would my wounded corps l>elake. 

And how 1 wishe for lyfe, not for my propre ease : 

But that in it, you might I louc, you honor, serue and 
please. 

Tyll dedly pangs the sprite out of the corps shall send : 
And therupoo he sware an othe, and so his tale had ende. 

Now louc and pitty boylc in I diets ruthfuU hrest. 

In windowe on her leaning nrme her weary bed doth reste. 
Her bosomc hathd in tcares, to witnes inward payne, 

With dreary chere to Koxneus, thus aunswerd she agayne, 
Ah mydeere Romeus, keepe in these woordcs (quod she). 
For lo, the thought of such mischaunce already maketh me 
For pitty and for dred welnigh to yclde vp breath ; 

In euen ballance peysed are my life and eke my de.nth. 

For so my hart is knitlCi yea made one sclfe with yours: 
That sure tJierc is no greefe so small, by which your 
mynde endures. 

Z,a»4ai is lavish ; poised. The poem has been re- 

peatedly reprinted since tSsr, as in J. P. Collier's School ^ Shoho* 

$^art ( 1843 ). 
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Minor Poets 


John Hariiitftoil« the elder (dor. t54o-78X 
who was a confidential servant of Hcnr>' VIII., 
wrote very pleas in j; love- verses, some of which 
were published in the Antigua (1804). The 

poet married first a natural daughter of the king, 
and then Isabella Markham, one of the Princess 
Elizabeth’s gentlewomen ; and with his second wife 
was sent to the Tower by Queen Mar)% together 
with Elizabeth, who, on her accession to the throne, 
rewarded him with many favours. The following 
verses, from the author's own MS. dated 1564 (hut 
written probably ten years before), were composed 
on Isabella Markham; and Sir John Harington 
(page 391), the translator of Ariosto, was the son 
of this loving couple : 

Whence comes my love? O hcartc, disclose : 

'Twas from checks that shame the rose, 

From lips that spoylc the nibyes praysc, 

From eyes that mock the diamond's blazes 
Whence comes my woe ? as freely ownc 5 
Ah me I 'iwas from a hcartc lyke stone. 

The hliwhyng check speakes modest in)Tidc, 

The lipps Iwfilting wordcs mostc kynde, 

'I'hc eye docs Icmptc to love’s desire, 

And seeuu to say *tis Cupid’s fire ; 

Vet .ill so fairc but speake my moane, 

Syth noughte dolhc sayc the hcartc of stone. 

Why thus, my love, so kynd bespeak c 

Sweet lyppe, sweet eye, sweet blush yngc checkc — 

Vet not a hcartc to save my paine? 

O Venus, take thy giflcs again ; 

Make not so fairc to cause our moanc, 

Or make a hcartc that 's lyke our ownc. 

Richard Edwnnls (1524-66) was a Somerset 
man, who studied at Oxford, and was a member of 
Lincoln's Inn, but became a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal and Master of the Children of the Chapel. See 
B rad nc r's Lift and Poems 0/ Richard Edwards ( 192 7). 
His drama of Palamon and Arcite has not been 
preserved ; but Dafnon and Pythias is in Dodsle/s 
collection. Many of his poems are in The Paradyse 
of Daynty Dndses. One was 

Amantlum Irw Amotia Redinteffratlo Eat. 

In going to my nake<l hc<l, as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her childc, that long before had 
wept. 

She sighed sore, ami sung full sweet, to bring the babe 
to rest, 

That would not cease, but cried still, in sucking at her 
bresL 

She was full wearic of her watch, and grieved with her 
childe ; 

She rocked it, and rated it, till that on her it smildc ; 
Then did she say : Now have I found this proverb true 
to prove, 

The falling out of faithful! freendes renetving is of love. 

Then tooke I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for to 
write, 

In register for to remainc of such a worthy wight, 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 

Much matter uttered she of walght in place whereas she 
sat ; 


And proved plaine there was no beast, nor creature 
bearing life, 

Could well be knoume to live in love without discorde 
and strife : 

Then kissed she her little babe, and swarc by Cod 
above, 

The falling out of faiihfull freendes renewing is of love. 

1 mars'aile much, pardic, quoth she, for to l>choIde the 
rout, 

To see man, woman, boy, and beast, to tosse the world 
al)out ; 

Some kneele, some crouch, some becke, some check, and 
some can smoothly smile, 

And some embrace others in arme, and there thinke many 
a wile. 

Some stand aloofe at cap and knee, some humble, and 
some stout, 

Yet arc they never freendes indeed until they once fall 
out. 

Thus ended she her song, and said, before she did 
remove : 

The falling out of faithful! freendes renewing is of love. 

Gcorse Tnrbervllle {iS4o ?-i6io) was of the 
ancient Dorset house from which Thomas Hard/s 
‘Tess of the D’Urbcndllcs' was descended, and 
was secretary to Sir Thomas Randolph, Queen 
Elizabeth's ambassador in Scotland and (for two 
years) in Russia. He translated from Latin into 
English verse (Ovid, ed. Boas 1928), and from Italian 
(Ten Tragicnll Tales^ also versified); wrote on 
Falconrie and hunting, and — his most notable book, 
in virtue of which he ranks amongst Elizabethan 
poets — Epitaphes^ EpigrafnSy Songs and Sonets 
(2nd ed. 1567; reprinted by Collier 1867). A 
number of his poems, written in ‘ Moscovia/ de- 
scribe the manners of the Russians. 

That Death is not bo much to be Feared aa 
Daylle Diseases are. 

What? ist not foUie for to dread 
and stand of Death in feare, 

That Mother is of quiet rest, 
and griefs away doth wcare ? 

That brings release to want of wealth, 
and poore oppressed Wights? 

He comes but once to mortall men, 
but once for all he smites. 

Was never none that twise hath felt 
of cruell Death the Knife ; 

But other griefes and pining paines 
doe linger on thro life, 

And oftentimes one selfe same Corse 
with furious fits molest. 

When Death by one dispatch of life 
doth bring the soule lo rest. 

A Vow to Serve Faithfully. 

In grecne and growing age, in lustie yeeres, 

In latter dayes when silver bush appeers ; 

In good and gladsobe hap when Fortune servcs» 

In lowring luck when good aventure swerves ; 

By day when Pheebus shewes his princely prid^ 

By night when golden Starres in skies doe glide 1 
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In Winter when the groves have lost their grecne, 

In Sommer when the longest dayes are scene ; ^ 

In happie helth when sicklcsse linimes have lyfe, from 

In griefull stale, amids my dolors ryfc ; 

In pleasant peace when Trumpeu are away. 

In wreakful warre when Mars doth beare the sway ; 

In perillous goulfc aihid the sinking sande, 

In safer soyle and in the stable lande ; — 

When so you laugh, or ebe with grimmer grace 
Vou beare your faithful! Friend unfriendly face, 

In good report and time of woorser fame, 

1 will be yours, yea though I loose the game. 

To a Qentlewoman that alwayes willed Him to 

weare Roaemaxie. 

The grecne that you did wish mcc weare 
aye for your loovc. 

And on my helme a braunch to beare 
not to remoove : 

Was ever you to have in minde, 

Whom Cupid hath my Feere assignde. 

As I in this have done your will, 
and minde to doo : 

So I request you to fulU! 
my fansie loo : 

A grecne and loving heart to have. 

And this is all that I doe crave. 

For if your flowring heart should chaunge 
his colour green e, 

Or you at length a Ladle straunge 
of ince be seeiic : 

l*hen will my braunch against his use 
His colour chaunge for your refuse. 

As Winters force can not deface 
this braunch his hue : 

So let 110 chaunge of love disgrace 
your friendship true : 

You were mine owne and so be still, 

So shall we live and love our fill. 

Then may I thinke my selfe to bee 
well recompenst. 

For wearing of the Tree that is 
so well defenst 

Agaynit all weather that doth fall, 

When waywarde Winter spits his galL 

And when wee meete, to trie me true, 
looke on my hed, 

And I will crave an oath of you 

wher Faith be fled : wfaetber 

So shall we both assured bee, 

Both I of you, and you of mee. 

The verse, * Of One that had Little Witte* — 

I thee advise 
If thou be wise 
To keepe thy wit 
Though it be small i 
*Tis rare to get 
And farre to fet, 

*Twaj ever yit 
Dearste ware of all- 

looks back to Skelton ; that ‘To his Ladie*— 


Discharge thy dole. 

Thou subtile soule. 

It standcs in little steede 
To curse the kis>e 
'nial enuser is 

Thy chirric lipjH; doth blec»lc — 

is a very' old stave (as in Sir Thomas More, 
page 124, and the older song <mi page 157) ; and 

This kind of painc 
Doth he su^taine 
Not ceasing 
Increasing, 

His pitiifull pining wo : 

In plenties place, 

Devoidc of grace, 

Releasing 
Or ceasing 

The pangs that pinch him so — 

suggests the bob^whccl used afterwards by Mont- 
gomerie in TAe Clierrie and ilu Slac, 

A few other contemporaries we name here : 
Barnabc <^008^(1540-1594), bom in Lincoln, studied 
both at Cambridge and at Oxford, and in 1574 
was by Cecil sent to Ireland, where he became 
provost -marshal in Connaught. He was well 
spoken of as a poet for his EglogSy Epyiaphesy 
and Son^tUs (1563), and translated The Popish 
Kingdoms or Reigtu 0/ Aniichrisiy a satirical Latin 
poem by Thomas Naogcorgus or Kirchmayer.— 
Tbouiia inutthyara (1520 ?-i6o4), soldier, poet- 
aster, and miscellaneous writer, produced scores 
of volumes, pamphlets, and broadsides in prose 
and verse. He seiA-ed in the army; ‘trailed a 
pike' in the reigns of Henry' VIIL, Mary, and 
Elizabeth ; fought in Scotland (he described the 
siege of Leith in a poem), Ireland, Flanders, and 
France ; and received from Elizabeth — whom he 
had propitiated by complimentary addresses— a 
pension of eighteenpcncc a day, which was not 
paid regularly. Churchyard was the Old Paixmon 
of Spenser’s Co/in Clonty 

That sang so long untill quite hoarse he grew. 

His best poem is The Legend of Shor/s Wife 
(1563), but IS not great The Worihiness of Wales 
is a highly topographical poem (1587, republished 
by Che Spenser Society in 1871). His adventures 
are described in Churchyardes (1575, &c«; 

the part concerning Scotland was reprinted by 
Chalmers in 1817). Single pieces or selections 
were printed by Sir Alexander Boswell and others. 
— Tbonias Fbacr (c. 1510-60), lawyer, physician, and 
translator, apparently bom at Norwich, is remem- 
bered for his translation (1555-60) of the first nine 
books of the ^neid into fourteen-syllable verse 
(completed later by other hands) ; it was warmly 
commended by Puttenham and other contempo- 
raries. — air Thomas iluiloner (1521-65}, a London 
mercei^s son, who was at the court of Charles V, 
as a diplomatist, repeatedly conducted negotia- 
tions with the Scots, fought at Pinkie, and was 
later ambassador to Spain. He wrote in prose and 
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verse, both Latin and KngHsh, and contributed to 
the Myrrourc for MagisiraUs . — Arihor Golcllnu 
{1535 ?-i6o5 ?), the son of an Essex gentleman, is 
said to have been educated at Cambridge, and 
was an industrious translator of theological works 
from Latin and French, especially Calvin, l^cza, 
and Hullingcr. He also Englished Ccesar and part 
of Seneca, but is best known for his rendering in 
English ballad metre of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(1565-67; republished 1904 s praised by all con- 
temporary critics, and familiar to Shakespeare. 

Literary Crltlcisnu 

Most early English literary criticism is incidental, 
as in Ascham’s Schotemaster; or, like Gascoigne’s 
Notes of Instruction (sec page 247), deals directly 
with the craft of verse -making. Gabriel Harvey 
staggered his friend Spenser with his pedantic argu- 
ments against rhyme, and in favour of regulating 
English verse by the rules of classical prosody (see 
page 332). mi Ham Web!>e, about whom little is 
known save that after studying at St John's College, 
Cambridge, he became tutor in families of distinc- 
tion, in 1586 look the same side, in his Discourse 0/ 
Eftiilish Poefriey ‘ with the author’s judgment touch- 
ing the reformation of English verse.’ He not 
merely protested against ‘ tlie tinkcrly verse which 
we call rhyme,’ but provided his enemies with argu- 
ments by printing, as example of reformed verse, 
his own wooden hexameters and sapphics. But he 
cursorily sur>xys English poetry to his own time, 
gives us much interesting information on current 
views, and, in spile of his thcoiy, welcomes the 
(anonymous) author of the Shepheards Calender as 
'the best of all English poets that I have seen or 
heard.’ In 1602 Thomas Campion, graceful song- 
writer though he was, was still denouncing ‘the 
childish litilation of riming,’ and being answered by 
Daniel (see page 339 )- Gosson’s School of Abuse 
(1579) was not so much literary criticism as a 
sincere and powerful I^uritan impeachment, by a 
converted playwright, of modern manners, includ- 
ing playgoing and poetry-making ; and ultimately 
called forth Sidney’s Apology (1595)- Meanwhile 
Pultenham’s Art of Poesie had appeared. 

Htcplicn tiosson (ISS 5 -I 624 )» a Kentish man, 
studied at Oxford, and having been poet, actor 
(perhaps), dramatist, satirist, and preacher, died 
rector of St Dotolph’s, Bishopsgatc. His pastorals 
were praised ; none of his comedies or tragedies 
have been preserved. Gosson’s famous satire, the 
School 0/ Abuse (1579), was dedicated to Sidney, 
and moved him, after a lime, to tvrilc his apology 
or defence of poetry, as Gosson’s short treatise is 
‘an invective against poets, pipers, players, jesters, 
and such-like caterpillars of a commonwealth.’ The 
first regular theatre in England had been built by 
Burbage three years before {1576), and was keenly 
attacked by the clergy. Gosson says : 

And because I have bene matriculated my $elfe in the 
schoolc where so many abuses florish, I will imitate the 
dogs of ^Egypr, which, comming to the banks of Nylus 


to qucnche their thirste, syp and away, drinke mnning, 
Ic^t they be snaptc sliort for a pray to crocodiles. I 
shoulde tel tales out of the schoolc and bee fcrniled 
for my fault© or hyssed at for a blab yf I layde all the 
orders open Ixfore your eyes. You are no sooner entred, 
but liberiie loos^cih the rcyncs, and geves you head, 
placing you with poctric in the lowest forme ; when his 
skill is shownc to make his scholer as good as ever 
twang<lc. lice preferres you to piping, from pyping to 
playing, from play to pleasure, from pleasure to slouth, 
from slouth to sleep©, from sicepc to sinne, from sinne to 
death, from death to the dcvill, if you lake your learning 
apace and passe through every forme without rcvolling- 

Like other satirical writers, when he inveighs 
against the degeneracy of his own time he forgets 
all its claims to credit, and leaves out of account 
all the glories of the Eliiabcthan era. Thus : 

Our wrcaslling at arms is turned to wanou‘>Tig in 
ladies laps, our courage to cowanlicc, our running to ryol, 
our l)owcs into l>ollcs [bowls], and our dartes to dishes. 
We have robbed Greece of gluttonic, Italy of wanton- 
ncssc, Spaine of pride, Fraunce of deccile, and Dutch- 
land of quaffing. Compare London to Rome and 
England to Italy, you shall find the theaters of the one, 
the abuses of the other, to l)c rife among us. Experto 
cTfite^ I have scene somewhat, and therefore I thinke 
may say the more. 

Lodge replied to Gosson almost at once (see 
an extract at page 318); and there were defences, 
attacks, and reiterations on both sides. Sidney’s 
apology did not appear till 1595 * 

iieorge Piittciiliiim* — In 1589 appeared 
anonymously The Arte of English PoesUy written, 
as its publisher states, for the queen herself, cour- 
tiers, and ladies and young gentlewomen ‘desirous 
to become skilful in their owne mother tongue, 
and for their private recreation to make now and 
then ditties of pleasure.’ Edmund Bolton, writing 
about 1615, assigned the authorship to ‘one of the 
queen’s gentleman pensioners, Pultenham.’ This 
was long understood to be Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
nephew, George Puttenham (died 1 590) ; but (as 
many now hold) it may have been George’s 
brother Richard (c. 1520-1601). The author 
describes himself as a scholar of Oxford, and as 
having travelled abroad, been at court, and written 
interludes, poems, and prose works (unknown to 
any later generation). Slender as arc the grounds 
for fixing the authorship, there is no doubt that the 
Arte of Poesie is the first systematic criticism of 
literature as art in English ; more comprehensive 
than the cognate essays of Webbe (1586) and 
Sidney {1595), and from its publication onwards 
treated as a standard work. It is a treatise of 
some length, divided into three books — the first 
of poets and poesy, the second of proportion, and 
the third of ornament. There are chapters on 
language, rhyme in Latin, the poetry of ‘wildc 
and savadge people,’ the different kinds of poesy, 
cadence, metres, style, figures, and an interesting 
survey of English poetry down to his own lime, 
quoted below. The first book thus opens x 

% 
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A Poet is os much to say as a maker. And our English 
name well conformes with the Grceke word : for of 
woiti¥, to mikc, they call a maker /VrAj. Such as (by 
way of resemblance and reverently) we may say of Got! : 
who without any travel! to his divine imagination, made 
all the world of nought, nor also by any paterne or mould 
as the Platonicks with their Idecs do phan tactically sup- 
pose, Even so the very Poet makes an<l contrives out 
of his owne braine both the verse and matter of his 
poeme, and not by any foreine copie or example, as doth 
the translator, who therefore may well be sayd a versifier, 
but not a Poet. The premises considered, it giveth to 
the name and profession no small <lignitie and prehemi- 
nence above all other artificers, Scientifickc or Mechani- 
cal!. And neverthelessc without any repugnancic at all, 
a Poet may in some sort be said a follower or imitator, 
because he can expre^se the true ami lively of every 
thing is set before him, and which he laketh in hand to 
describe s and so in that respect is both a maker and a 
counlcrfaitor : and Poesic an art not only of making, but 
also of imitation. . . . (From Chap. 5.) 

It appeareth by sundry records of bookes l>oth printed 
and written, that many of our countreymen have painfully 
travelled in this part : of whose works some appearc to 
be but bare translations, other some matters of ihcir 
owne invention and very commendable, whereof some 
reciull shall be made in this place, to ll/intent chiefly 
that their names should not \k defrauded of such honour 
as seemeth due to them for having by their thankefull 
studies so much beautified our English long, as at this 
day it will be found our nation Is in nothing infcriour to 
the l*rcnch or Italian for copic of language, subtUtie of 
device, good method and proportion in any forme of 
poeme, but that they may compare with the most, and 
perchance passe a great many of them. And I will not 
reach above the time of king Edtoard the third and 
KUhard the second for any that wrote in English meeter: 
because before their limes by reason of the late Normanc 
con<^u«l, which had brought into this Realme much 
alteration both of our langage and lawes, and there wit hall 
a certain martiall barbarousnes, whereby the study of all 
good learning was so much decayd, as long time after 
no man or very few cnicnded to write in any budable 
science : so as beyond that time there is litle or nothing 
worth commendation to be founde written in this arte. 
And those of the first age were Chance and Go7(Mr^ both 
of them 05 I suppose Knighles. After whom followed 
j 0 hn Lydgait the monke of Bury, and that itamcles, who 
wrote the Satyri called Piers Plowman; next him fol- 
lowed I/arding the Chronicler, then in king Henry th' 
eight times Skelfen^ (I wot not for what great worthines) 
iumamed the Poet Laureat, In the latter end of the 
same kings roigne sprong up a new company of courtly 
makers, of whom Sir Thofnas IVyai th^eldcr and Henry 
Earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, who having 
travailed into Italic, and there tasted the sweete and 
stately measures and stile of the Italian Pocsie as novices 
newly crept out of the schooles of DanU^ Aricste and 
Petrarch t they greatly poliUhed our rude and homely 
maoer of vulgar Poesic, from that it had bene before, 
and for (hat cause may justly be sayd the first reformers 
of our English meetre and stile. In the same time or 
not long after was the Lord Niehalae Vaux^ a man of 
much fadlitie in vulgar makings. Afterward in king 
Edivard the sixths lime came to be in reputation for 
the same facuUie Thamas SUrmha/d, who first translated 


into English ccrlaine Psalms of David, and /o/tn Ih}^.K-coJ 
the Epigrammatist who fur the mynh and 'juicknv>ve 
of his conceits more then for any goo<l leannng wa^ in 
him came to be well l^eiicfitesl l»y the king. I hit Uic 
principall man in thi'^ pr^ifcNsion at the same lime 
Maistcr Edicuird Ferrys, a man of no le>‘‘e mirth niul 
fclidlie that way, bui of much more skil and magnifi- 
cence in his mcelcr, ami therefore write for the most 
part to the stage, in Tragedie an<l ^o^nctime^ In Cometlie 
or Entcrlude, wherein he gave the king ^o imkh goo<l 
recreation, a* he had. thereby many good reuanlc'. In 
Queenc Maries time florished alxivc any other l>oclour 
Piuur^ one that was well learned an<i ext client ly well 
tmn»lale<l into English veisc heroicall tcrtainc I*u(.kex of 
VirgiU ^-Efuidos, Since him followed Maisler 
Golding who with no Icsse cominen<Iation turned into 
English meetre the Mclamorphu\is of Oi*ide^ and that 
other Doctour, who made the suj)plcmcnt to llnoc bookes 
of Virgils /Eneidos, which .Maistcr Phacr left undone. 
Ami in her Maiesties time that now is are >prong up 
an other crew of Courtly makers. Noble men and Gentle- 
men of her Majesties owne servaiintcs, who have written 
excellently well as it would ap}>care if their doings could 
be found out and made publickc with the rest, of winch 
nuiniK'r is first that noble Gentleman Edt^^ard Plarle of 
Oxford. 7'hcmas Lx>rd of Buk hurst, when he was young, 
Henry Lori Paget, Sir Phiitf* Sydney, Sir Jl\xiter 
RaivUigh. Master Edward Dyar, Maistcr Fu/ke G revel/, 
Gascon, Brit/on, Turbenil/e and a great many other 
learned Gentlemen, whose names I do not omit for envie, 
but to avoyde tediousnessc, and who have de>erved no 
little commendation. Hut of them all particularly this 
is myne opinion, that Chancer, with Caxoer, tidga/ and 
I/arding for their antiquitie ought to have the first 
pbee, and Chatteer as the most renowmed of them all, 
for the much learning appeareth to l>e in him alxjvc 
any of the rest. And though many of his bookes lie 
but bare translations out of the Latin and P'rench, yet 
arc they wel handled, as his liookcs of Troi/us and 
Cresseid, and the Komant of the Rose, whereof lie trans- 
lated but one haife, the device was John de Mehnna 
a French Poet ; the Canterbury tales >vere Chancers 
owne invention as I suppose, and where he sheweth 
more the naturall of his pleasant wit then in any other 
of his workes, his similitudes, comparisons and all other 
descriptions arc such as can not be ainemied. Mis 
meetre heroicall of Troilns and Cresseid is very grave 
and stately, keeping the stafle of seven, and the verse 
of ten ; his other verses of the Canterbury tales 1>e but 
riding ryme, ncverthelcsse very well becomming the 
matter of that pleasaunt pilgrimage in which every mans 
part IS playd with much decency. Gau'er saving for his 
good and grave moralities had nothing in him highly 
to be commended, for his verse was homely and without 
good measure, his wordes strained much dcalc out of the 
French writers, bis ryme wrested, and in his inventions 
small subtillitie : the applications of his moralities are 
the l>est in him, and yet those many times ver>‘ grosscly 
bestowed, neither doth the substance of his workes 
sufficiently aunswere (he subtilitic of his titles. Lydgai 
a transbtour oncly and no deviser of (hat which he wrate, 
but one that wrate in good verse. Harding a Poet 
Epick or Historical!, handled hlmsclfe w*ell acconling to 
the time and maoer of his subject. He that wrote the 
Satyr of Pien Ploughman seemed to have bene a 
malcontent of that time, and therefore bent hixnselfe 
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whrtly to taxc the disorder* of that age, and specially the 
pride of the Romane Clergy, of whose fall he scemeth 
to be a very traic Prophet ; his verse is but loose mcetre, 
and his termes hard and obscure, so as in them is Mile 
pleasure to be taken. SkeUen a sl]aq>e Satirist, but >\'ith 
more rayling and bcoffery then became a Poet Lawreat ; 
such among the Greek es were called Pautomimi^ with 
us HufFons, altogether ap))lying their wits to Scurrillities 
and other ridiculous matters. Hfttry Karle of Surrey 
and Sir Thomas betwceiic whom I findc very litle 

difference, I repute them (as l>cfore) for the two chief 
lantcmcs of light to all others that have since cmploycsl 
their pennes upon Kngli>h Pocsic ; their conceits were 
loftic, their stiles stately, their conveyance cicancly, their 
termes pro|>cr, thcii meet re sweete and well proportioned, 
in all imitating very naturally and studiously their Maisicr 
Pranas p€trar(ha. The Lord Vaux his commemlation 
lyeth chiedy in the facillitic of his meetre, and the apt* 
nessc of his descriptions such as he taketh upon him 
to make, namely in sundry of his Songs, wherein he 
shovel h the counter fait action very lively and pleasantly. 
Of the later sort I thinke thus. Thdi for Tragc<lie the 
Lord of Huckhur^t, ami Maistcr Fa^ys for such 

doings as I have sene of theirs do deserve the hyest 
price : Th’ Earle of Oxfoixl and MaUtcr Eduttn/a of 
her Majesties Chappell for Cometiy and Entcrludc. For 
Kglcigue and pastoral 1 Pocsic, Sir Phiiip Sydney and 
Maistcr ChalUttfitr^ and that other Gentleman who 
wrate the late Shcpheardcs Callender. For dittie and 
amourous Odi I findc Sir WaUtr PaxuUyghs viyne most 
loftic, insolent, and passionate. Maister E<hoard Dyar^ 
for Elegic most sweete, solempnc and of high conceit. 
Gascon for a good mcctor and for a plentifull vaync. 
Phacr an<i Goldtng for a Icamctl and well corrected 
verse, specially in translation clcarc and very faithfully 
answering their authours intenL Others have also 
written with much facillitic, but more commcndably 
|)erchancc if they had not written so much nor so 
popularly. Put last in recital! and first in degree is the 
Queene our soveraigne Lady, whose learned, delicate, 
noble Muse easily surmounteth all the rest that have 
written before her time or since for sense, swcctncssc 
and subtillitie, l>c it in Ode, Elegic, Epigram, or any 
other kindc of pocme Ilcroick or Lyricke wherein it 
shall please her Majestic to employ her penne, even by 
as much oddes as her ownc excellent estate and d^rcc 
exceedeth all the rest of her most humble vassalls. . . . 

(From Book 1 . chap. 31.) 

There are shrewd observations in Puttenham’s 
advice to the poet on diction or choice of %vord$ : 

Pefore the Conquest of the Normans it was the Angle* 
saxon, and before that the British, which as some will 
is at this day the Walsh, or as others affirme the Cornish : 
1 for my parte thinke neither of both, as they be now 
spoken and pronounce<l. This part in our maker or 
Poet must be heedyly looked unto, that it be naturall, 
pure, and the most usuall of all his countrey: and for 
the same purpose rather that which is s{>oken in the 
kings Court, or in the good toumes and Cities within 
the land, then in the marches and frontiers, or in port 
townes, where straungers haunt for trailikc sake, or yet 
in Universities where Schollers use much peevish oRecta* 
tion of words out of the primitive languages, or finally, 
in any uplandish village or comer of a Realme, where 
is no resort but of poore rusticall or uncivill people: 


neither shall he follow the speach of a craAes man or 
carter, or other of the inferiour sort, though he be 
inhabitant or bred in the best townc and Citic in this 
Kealmc, for such persons doc abuse good speaches 
by strange accents or ill shapen soundcs, and false 
orlographic. But he shall follow generally the better 
brought up sort, such as the Greckes call ekarientes^ 
men civill and graciously hehavourc<i and bred. Our 
maker therfore at these days shall not follow PUrs 
PI man nor Cowr nor Lydgate nor yet Chaucer^ for 
their language is now out of use with us : neither shall 
he take the termes of Northern-men, such as they use 
in dayly talkc, whether they be noble men or gentlemen, 
or of their best clarkes all is a matter : nor in effect 
any speach used beyond the river of Trent, though no 
man can deny but that theirs is the purer English Saxon 
at (his day, yet it is not so Courtly nor so currant as 
our Southeme English is, no more is the far Westeme 
mans speach 1 ye shall therefore take (he usuall speach 
of the Court, and that of London and the shires lying 
about Iwomlon within lx. mylcs, and not much above. 

I say not this but that in every shy re of England there 
be gentlemen and others that speakc but specially write 
as good Southeme as we of Middlesex or Surrey do, but 
not the common people of every shire, to whom the 
gentlemen, and also their Icameti clarkes do for the 
most part condescend, but herein we are already ruled 
by th' English Dictionaries and other bookes written by 
learned men, and therefore it needeth none other direc* 
tion in that behnife. Ul. ^hap. 4 ) 

It will be noticed that he includes amongst poets 
Hardyng (1378-1465), a mere rhyming chronicler; 
Edward Ferrys or Ferrers, apparently by mistake 
for George Ferrers, soldier, courtier, and writer of 
masques, who died in 1579; Phacr, Golding, and 
Chaloncr are named at pages 265-6. Gascon is 
Gascoigne ; Britton is Breton. 

Camden. 

« 

William Camden (1551-1623), one of the best 
historians of his age, was bom in London, and 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, St Paul's School, 
and Oxford. In 1575 he became second piaster 
of Westminster School, but devoted his leisure 
hours to the study of the antiquities of Britain — a 
subject to which from his earliest years he had 
been strongly inclined. That he might personally 
examine ancient remains, he in 1582 travelled 
through some of the eastern and northern counties 
of England ; and the fruits of his researches 
appeared in his famous Britannia^ written in 
Latin, and describing itself (in the translation 
by Philemon Holland, 1610, prepared apparently 
under Camden’s own superintendence) as A 
Chorcgraphicall DescripUon of the most Flourish^ 
tug Kingdotnes of Engtand^ Scotland^ Ireland^ 
attd the Hands adioyning^ out of the Depth 
of Antiquities This was published in 15^^ 
immediately brought him into high repute as an 
antiquary and man of teaming. Anxious to im* 
prove and enlarge it, he again and again journeyed 
into diflerent parts of the country, examining 
archives and relics of antiquity, and collecting. 
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with indefatigable industos whatever information 
might contribute to render it more complete. 
The sixth edition, published in 1607, was that 
which received his finishing touches ; and of this 
an English translation, made with the author^s 
sanction by Dr Philemon Holland, appeared in 
1610. Holland’s second edition (1637) contained 
many additions by the translator. From the pre- 
face to the translation we extract the following 
account by Camden of his historical labours : 

I hope it shall 1 * no discrediic to me if I now u»e 
againc the same words with a few more th.in I used 
twenty-foure yecres since in the first edition of this 
worke. Abraham Orlelius, the worthy restorer of ancient 
geographic, arriving hcerc in England above thirty-fourc 
yeares past, dealt earnestly with me that I would illustrate 
this He of Britaine, or (as he said) that I would restore 
antiquity to Britaine, .and Britaine to his antiquity ; 
which was, as I understood, that I wouU renew an- 
cientrie, enlighten obscuritie, clcarc doubts, and recall 
home veritie by way of recovery, which the negligence 
of writers, and credulitie of the common sort had in a 
mancr proscribed and utterly banished from among us. 
A painfull matter, I assure you, and more than difficult ; 
wherein what toylc is to Iw taken as no man thinkeih 
•o no man Iwlceveth hut he that luth made the triall. 
Nevertheless, how much the difficultie discouraged me 
from it, so much the glory of my country encouraged 
me to undertake it. So while at one and the same 
lime I was fearefull to undergoc the burden, and yet 
desirous to doe some service to my country, I found 
two difrcrciil affections, Fcare and Boldnessc, 1 knowc 
not how, conjoinerl in me. Notwithstanding, by the 
most gralious direction of the Almighty, taking imlusiric 
for my consort, I adventurer! upon it ; and, with all 
rny studie, care, cogitation, continuale meditation, painc, 
and iravaile, I cmploicd mysclfc thereunto when I had 
any spare time. I made search after the etymologic of 
Britaine and the first inhabitants timorously; neither in 
» doubtfull a matter have I affirmerl ought confirlently. 
For I am not ignorant that the first originalb of nations 
are obscure, by reason of their profound antiquitie, as 
things which are scene very deepe and farre remote ; 
like as the courses, the reaches, the condueiits, and the 
oul-leU of great rivers are well knowne, yet their first 
lountoines ami hca<].9 ]ie commonly unknownc. I have 
nicdndly runne over Ihc Romsins government in Britaine, 
the inundation of forrayne people thereinto, what 
they were, ami from whence they came. I have traced 
out the ancient divisions of these kingdoms ; I have sum- 
marily specified the slates and judiciall Courts of the 
same. In the severall counties, I liave compendiously 
•cl downe the limites (and yet not exactly by pearch and 
pole, to brec<l questions), what is the nature of the soile, 
were places of the greatest antiquitie, who have 
been the dukes, marquesses,! carles, viscounts, barons, 
and some of the most signall and ancient families therein 
( or who can particulate all ?) What I have performed, 

I leave to men of judgment. But time, the most sound 
^d sincere witnesse, will give the truest information, 
when envie, which pcrsecuteth the living, shall have her 
mouth stopped. Thus much give race leave to say — 
that I have in nowise neglected such things as are 
^Wcriall to search and sift out the Truth. I have 
Attained to some skill of the most ancient British and I 
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KnglUhSaxon tonguc-s. I have ir.ivaik-d overall Lng- 
land for the most part ; I have conferred with nio>i 
skdlfull observers in each country ; I have studiously 
remi over our ownc countric writers, old and new. all 
Oreeke and La (me authors which have once made 
mention of Britaine ; I have had conference with learned 
men in the other parts of Christendome ; I have l>cen 
diligent in the Keconls of this Realme ; I have looke^l 
into most Libraries, Registers, and memoriaL of Churches, 
Cities, and Corporations ; 1 have pored over many an 
old Rowlc ami Evidence, and produced their testimony 
(as beyond all exception) when the cause required, in 
their ver)- owne words (although barbarous tliey l>e) that 
the honor of veritie might in no wise W impeached. 

The liriiaftfiia went through many subsequent 
editions, and proved so useful a repository- of 
antiquarian and topographical knowicdg'c that it 
was styled ‘the common sun. whereat our modern 
writers have all lighted their little torches.’ A 
later translation was by Gibson, Bishop of London 
(169s); and, with large additions, by Richard 
Gough {1789 and 1806). 

In 1593 Camden became head-master of West- 
minster School, and, for the use of his pupils, 
published a Greek Gnimmar in 1597. In the 
same year he left the task-work of teaching on 
his receiving the appointment of Clarencieux King- 
of- Arms, an office which allowed him more leisure 
for his favourite pursuits. Other works, all in 
Latin, were an account of the monuments and 
inscriptions in Westminster Abbey ; a collection 
of ancient English historians ; a narnuive of the 
trial of the Gunpowder Plotters, drawn up at the 
desire of James VI. ; and annals of the reign of 
Queen Eliz^ibcth. The last of these works is 
praised by Hume both for style and matter, and 
as being Svritten with simplicity of expression, 
very rare in that age, and with a regard to truth.' 
It IS eminently favourable to Elizabeth ; and 
Robertson protested against its account of Scottish 
affairs under Queen Mary as inaccurate. Camden, 
who left a short autobiography in Latin, died 
unmarried at Chislehurst, 9th November 1623, at 
the age of seventy- two, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Not long before his death he 
founded and endowed a history' lecture at Oxford. 

In the Britanniay Camden, after describing the 
Britons of England, Wales, and Cornwall, and the 
Piets of Caledonia, thus proceeds to distinguish 
between the ‘wild Scots* and the ‘civill Scots’ : 

Among the people of Britaine, after Piets, the Scotish 
nation by goo<l right challenge the next place : con- 
cerning whom, before I speak ought, for fcare lest evill 
willen and frowardly )>cevisb, should calumniously mis- 
construe those allegations, which I, simply, Ingenuously, 
and in all honest meaning, shall heere cite out of ancient 
writers as touching Scots, I must certifie the Reader 
before hand, that everie particular hath reference to the 
old, true, and natural! Scots onely : whose of-spring are 
those Scots speaking Irish, which inha bite all the West 
part of the kingdomc of Scotland, now so called, and 
the Hands odjoyning thereto, aud who now a-daies be 
termed High-land men. For, the rest whidi axe ol 
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civill l>chriviour* and bee sweated tn the Kast part ihcrof, 
aiiich they l)eare now the name of Scolish mcn, yet arc 
they nothing lew tijan Scots, but docendeti from the 
very same (icrmanc original I, that wc Lngli^ih men arc. 
And this neither can they chusc but confcsic, nor wc 
but acknowledge, being as they arc, termed by those 
al>ovc>aid. High land men, Sas.>onc 5 , as well as wc ; 
an«l using as they doc the same language with us, to wit, 
llic English- Saxon, <liffcrcnt oncly in Dialect, a most 
assured argument of one and the same original!- In 
which regard, so farre am I from working any discredit 
unto them, that I have rather resjKClivcly loved them 
alsvaic', as of the same bloud and stocke, yea and 
honourc<l them loo, even when the Kingdomes were 
<iivi<icd : hut now much more, since it hath pleased 
our almighlic and most merciful! God, that wee growe 
unite<l in one l>odie, under one most Sacred head of i 
*.he Empire, to the joy, happincssc, welfare, and safetie 
of both Nations, which I heartily wish and pray for. 

He is sceptical about the most current contra* 
diclory etymologies of the word Scoti, and sensibly 
says, 'A man may with as great probability derive 
the Scots pedigree from the gods as from Scota, 
that supposed and counterfeit daughter of the 
/Egyptian King Pharao, wedded (forsooth) Ui^co 
(jaithclus, the sonne of Cccrops, foundci of 
Athens!* — a derivation not exploded in Scotland 
at that lime. Less justly he weighs and rejects 
the etymology accepted by modern Celtic scholars: 
Wrtil yet I cannot but marN’cU whence Isidorus 
had this : The Scots (saith he) lake their name 
in their own proper tongue of their painted bodies, 
for that they are marked with sharpe yron pricks 
and inkc.* (Professor Rhys defends the view that 
Scoti is a Latin word from a Hritish verb used 
of this tattooing process.) Camden then shows 
justly enough that the early Scots were Irish : 

For certatncly knowen it is that out of Ireland, an 
He inhabitc<l in old time by Dritans, as shall in due 
place l>e prooved, they passed into Britain, and what 
time as they were first known unto writers by this 
name, seated they were in Ireland. For Claudian the 
Poet hath written of their irruptions into Britaine, in 
these verses : 

Tot am cum Scottu Hiherttem 

A/m/itf €t in/tito spumavit rtmige Thetis: 

What time the Scots all Ireland stir'd offensive ormes 
to take, 

And with maine stroke of enemies oreS| the sen much 
feme did make. 

Also in another place ; 

Scotorum cumuht flevit glaaalit Hibemt: 

And frozen Ireland heai)es of Scots bewailM with many 
a leare. 

Orosius likewise w*riteth thus ; Ireland is peopled with 
Scotish Nations. Gildas calleth Scots, Irish Spoilers. 
And Be<ia ; The Scots that inhabite Ireland, an Isle 
next unto Britaine : as also elsewhere. Yea, and in 
the dales of Charles the Great, Eginhardus in expresse 
words calleth Ireland The Isle of Scots. Moreover, 
Giraldus Cambrensis ; That the Scotish nation (saith he) 
is descended out of Ireland, the aflinitie as well of 


their Language, as of their apparcll, of their weapons 
also, and of their mauers even to this day doe sufli' 
cicnlly proove. 

Camden finally accepts the tradition that the 
Scots came from Spain into Ireland, and the 
(Irish) identification of the words Scoti and 
Scyi/ti. And though he sees the inconveniences 
of the lhcorj% he is bound to hold that the 
Scythians must have been Goths, and so a kind 
of Germans originally. He adds a new argument 
for the identification of Scots, Scylhi, and Gothi : 

But if arguments in this ease may Iwe taken from 
the habile and apparell of the people, surely the array 
and clothing of ibe wild Scots at this day, is all one 
with that of the Gothes in times past ; as we may 
by and by perceive out of Sidonius ApoUinaris, who 
in describing a Goth, |>ortraieth and depainteth unto 
us a wild Scot, as right as may be. They are (saith 
he) of a flaming deepe yellow, died with saffron 5 they 
buckle upon their feet a paire of Broges made of 
raw and untanned leather up to their ankles; their 
knees, thighs, and calves of their legs are all bare; 
their garments high in the necke, straight made and 
of sundry colours, comming skorce downe to their 
hammes ; the sleeves co%*cr the upper points of their 
armes and no more ; their souldiers coats of colour 
grecnc, edged with a red fringe ; their belu hanging 
downe from the shoulder ; the lappets of their earcs 
hidden under the curled glibl>es and lockes of haire 
lying all over them, (For so a man may very rightly 
call the manifold branched and parted twists of haire, 
which Scots and Irish wearc;) they use also hooked 
Spears, which Gildas tcrmelh rndnata teta^ and axes 
to fling from them. They wore likewise strut bodied 
coats (os saith PorphjTio) fitted close to their breasts, 
without girdles. If this be not for all the world the 
very right apparcll of the wild lr»sh*ScotS| let them- 
selves be fudges. 

This undated letter of Camden to Sir Robert 
Cotton, printed by the Camden Society * {Litters^ 
1843), illustrates Camden’s use of learned leisure; 

Ryoht worthy Syr, — T hat in my solitarines here 
I may avoide the deadly sinne of Sleuth, I am now 
an humble suitor to you that you would send me by 
William Holland my ser>’ant the Book of Heraldry, 
if you have l>ound It up, or as it is. Or some other 
booke or Papers which you shall think fitting my 
studies or delight- The Booke of France which I 
lately receavetl slandeth me in small steed, for I per* 
ceave by my Notes that I have had it heretofore. 
And therefore 1 will shortly relume it Your Absolon 
dc Vita Guthlaci is the very same that other call 
Foelix Monachus ; and I have already both it and iht 
other conjoined therewith- But for Theodulus, I never 
sawc him before. Thus presuming of your ancient kind- 
ness, 1 rest, — Yours in all most assuredly, 

WiLt’M Camden. 

Felix’s Life of St Gulhlac is still an authority for 
the Life of the Hermit of Crowland. 

Based on bit own Mtm^raiitiA ^cSdpi^ and hit Irtiers, there are 
Lives of Camden by Smith (1691), In the varioui editions of the 
and in Wood*t Athsu^ Ox^Hitnsts. 

t Founded 183S; amalgamated with Koyal Histo ri cal Soc. 189}. 
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John Speed (i552 ?-i629) published in i6ii 
a History of Grrai Britairu^ in \\hich he was 
assisted by Spelman, Cotton, and others. Horn at 
Farringdon, in Cheshire, and a London tailor loo 
by trade, he enjoyed few advantages from cduca* 
tion ; yet his histor)* is highly creditable to his 
acquirements and judgment, and was long the best 
in existence. He rejected some of the fables of 
preceding chroniclers concerning the origin of the 
Britons, and though he retained n)any of the 
time-honoured errors, was more discriminating in 
his selection of authorities. His hisior>' of the 
island extends to the union of England and Scot- 
land under King James, to whom the work was 
dedicated. In 1606 he published maps of England 
and Wales, subsequently extended to Scotland and 
Ireland, the best that had till then appeared. The 
following letters of the learned tailor to Cotton 
reveal the conscientious author and proof-reviser : 

Worshipfull Sir, my thoughts runnyng upon the well 
perfomiance of this workc, and fcarfull to comilt any 
thing disagreeing from the truth, I have sent you a coppy 
of some part of that vvhich you have alredy sene, l^ecause 
you left in writing at the rrinlcrs that with a fast eye 
you had overune it, and your Icasurc better affording 
that bustoes in the conirey then here you had ; this 
therefore hath caused me to send you as much as my 
I'rinler cane espare, bcseiching your Worshipe to read it 
more attentyvly, to place the Co>mes, and what adicssions 
you will before you rctume it ; and I pray you to past 
a paper where you doe addc, and not to inttrline the 
coppy, for somewhere we cannot reatl your Notes because 
the place geues your pene not rome to exprese your mynd. 

I have sent such Coynes as arc cult, and will weekly 
supply the same ; so much therefore as you shall perfect 
I praye you send againe with as much speed as you can ; 
but where you do want the Coynes, kepe that coppy 
still with you, untill I send them; for I shall not be 
saiiisficd with your other directions or Coles helpe. 
Good Sir, afford me herein your asslstanc as you have 
bcgunc, and remember my suit to my L. privy-scali, 
wherein you shall blndc me in all dulifull service and 
affection lo your Worship’s command So beseiking 
the Almighty to prosper our iodevours 1 humbly take 
my leave, and leave your Worship to the Lordes 
protection. 

Vour Worships to comand in all dutifuU service, 

JoH. Speed. 

I am returned to my Printers, and therfore yf you 
pleoM your directions maye be thither. Remember to 
•ignify the formes of your Altars* 

Sir, I do most hartely thanke for your Worships assist- 
ance and kinde remembrance of our busynes, %vhich doth 
not a little revive my now decayed ipirit, lying on bed 
of my old disease the stone, which is not more grievious 
unto me than the detraction of this so chargable a 
busyness. I liavc sent you as many Coynes as are done, 
and will weekly supply them as we can get them from 
detracting Swiaser [Christopher Switser, a well-known 
engraver]. Also you shall herewith receive two leaves 
of coppy which we can not read the place that you 
have interlyned, and either to falsify your meaning, or 
leave out one silable we wold be lothe. Therfore I 
pray you both perfect that, and the ycre of Christ in the 
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other, and send them again in all hast possible, for the 
Printer alrea«iy halh overtaken 'I hua c<*mending n\y 
self most hartely to your Worship, I humble tak my 
leave this 30*^ of Augu-i. 

Vo^ Worships in all duly, 

Joil. Si’fct.DK. 

Good Sir, 1 moii earnestly entreat you to send these 
towc sheets inclo>ed, u}M»n Wcnxl.iy next, for in truth I 
dowbt we shall want them )>cfore that dayc. 

\ f you will send a Note of all Monastcr>'cs in the 
Realm, as also the Hook of I Ivnr>* the fnurth, I shalln; 
much beholding to your WorNhip. Tlius you see how 
bold I am, hut it in love of that Kingdom \\hiv.h your 
self seeks still to adomc. 

Amongst historical writers is also the poet 
Samuel Daniel (sec page 339), who wrote the llr?>i 
and second parts of a History 0/ Efiglandy extend- 
ing from the Norman Conquest lo the death of 
Edward III., a mere compilation. — Hlr iimry spel- 
mau (1564-1641), antiquary, was born at Congham, 
in Norfolk, of which county he was high -sheriff in 
1604. His works arc almost all upon legal and 
ecclesiastical antiquities. Having found it ncccs- 
sar)' to study Anglo-Saxon, he embodied the fruits 
of his labour in his ponderous Giossarium Archao- 
logicum (1626-64), explaining the obsolete words 
occurring in the laws of England ; it was completed 
after the author’s death by his son and Dugdale. 
Another work was a Latin history of English 
church councils, also left incomplete. He wrote 
further on tithes and on sacrilege. — »lr John Hay- 
ward (1564 ?“I627), born at Felixstowe, in 1599 
published Tht First Part 0/ the Lift and Reign 
0/ Henry /K, which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Essex. Some passages in it gave such offence 
to the queen that she caused the author to be 
imprisoned. He conciliated James I. by defending 
his succession and the divine right of kings, and 
at the desire of Prince Hcnr>s composed Lives 
0/ the Three Norman Kings of England (1613). 
AAcr his death, in 1627, was published (1630) his 
Life and Raigfte of King Edward the Sir/, He 
tvrites with smoothness, but in a dramatic style, 
imitating Livy and other ancient historians in the 
practice of putting speeches into the mouths of 
his historic characters. When Queen Elizabeth 
ordered Lord Bacon to search Hayward’s Life of 
Henry IV, to see if it contained any treason, Bacon 
reported that there was no treason^ but that there 
were many felonies; for the author had stolen 
many of his sentiments and conceits out of 
Tacitus. — sir Robert Brnee Colton ( 1 571^1631) is 
celebrated as an industrious collector of records, 
charters, and writings of every kind pertaining to 
the ancient history of England. In the prosecution 
of his object he enjoyed only too great facilities, the 
recent suppression of monasteries having thrown 
many valuable books and written documents into 
private hands. In 1600 he accompanied his friend 
Camden on an excursion to Carlisle, for the pur- 
pose of examining the Picts^ wall and other relies 
of former times. It was principally on his sug- 
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jjcstjon that James I. resorted lo the scheme of 
creating baronets, as a means of supplying the 
lrcasur>' ; and he himself was one of those who 
purchased the distinction. Sir Robert Cotton was 
the author of various historical political, and anti- 
quarian works. His of Henry II L (1627) 

frankly discusses kingcraft ; his Dangers wherein 
ilu Kint^dotn now Siafuicth (1628) marked him 
out to the court as an enemy ; and an ironical 
Proposition to RridU the Impertinency of Parlia- 
ment led to his imprisontncnl for a time. His 
name is remembered chiefly for the benefit which 
he conferred upon literature, by gathering his 
valuable librar>' of manuscripts, which was not 
restored to him on his release from prison ; and 
grief at the deprivation shortened his days. After 
being considerably augmented by his son and 
grandson, it became, in 1706, the property of the 
nation, and in 1757 was deposited in the British 
Museum. One hundred and eleven of the manu- 
scripts, many of them highly valuable, had before 
this time been unfortunately destroyed by fire. 
During his lifetime materials were drawn from his 
library by Raleigh, Bacon, Seldcn, and Herbert ; 
and he furnished literary assistance to Camden, 
Speed, and many contemporary authors. 

Richard Knolles (i55o?-i6io) published a 
Generali Historie of the TurkeSy which Johnson, 
in the 122nd number of the Rambtery eulogised as 
* displaying all the excellences that narration can 
admit. His style, though somewhat obscured by 
time, and sometimes vitiated by false wit, is pure, 
nervous, elevated, and clcar.^ Hallam ranks 
Knolles high among our elder writers ; and 
Southey and Byron were equally pronounced in 
their admiration. Southey recommended Cole- 
ridge to read him ; Byron said old Knolles was 
one of the first books that gave him pleasure as 
a child, made him wish to visit the Levant, and 
'gave perhaps (hat oriental colouring that has 
been observed in my poetry.’ The historical value 
of the book is slender ; original research on the 
subject was hardly possible to Knolles, and he 
seems to have followed a Latin history by Boissard, 
published at Frankfort in 1596. Knolles, bom ap- 
parently at Coldashby, in Northamptonshire, was 
educated at Oxford, and soon after 1571 became 
master of the free school at Sandwich, in Kent, 
where he spent the rest of his life. A fifth edition 
was issued in 1638 ; and the history was continued 
by Sir Paul Rycaut, whose edition in three folio 
volumes (1687-1700) became the standard one. 
An abridgment by John Savage (1701) was much 
read. 

The Taking of Constantinople. 

A little before day the Turks approached the walls 
and began the assault, where shot and stones were 
delivered upon them from the walls ns thick os hail, 
whereof little fell in vain, by reason of the multitude of 
the Turks, who, pressing fast unto (he walls, could not 
see in the dark how to defend themselves, but were 
without number wounded or slain ; but these were of 


the common and worst souldicrs, of whom the Turkish 
king made no more reckoning than to abate the first 
force of the defendants. Upon the first appearance 
of the day, Mahomet gave the sign appointed for the 
general assault, whereupon the city was in a moment 
and at one instant on cveT>' side most furiously assaulted 
by the Turks ; for Mahomet, the more to distress the 
defendants and the belter to sec the forwardness of the 
souldicrs, had l>eforc appointed which part of the city 
every colonel with his regiment should assail. Which 
they valiantly |>erformc<l, delivering their arrows and 
shot upon the defendants so thick that the light of (he 
day was (here with d.irkned ; other in the meantime 
courogiously mounting the scalingdadders, and coming 
even lo handy -strokes with the defendants upon the 
wall, where the formosl were for most part violently 
borne fonvanl by them which followed after. On the 
other side, the Christians with no less courage withstood 
the Turkish for>-, l>ealing them down again with great 
Mones and weighty pieces of timber, and so overwhelmwl 
them with shot, darts, and arrows, and other hurtful 
devices from above, that the Turks, dismayed with the 
terrour thereof, were ready to retire. 

Mahomet, seeing (he great slaughter and discomfiture 
of his men, sent in fresh supplies of his janizaries and 
best men of war, whom he had for that purpose reserved 
as his last hope and refuge ; by whose coming on his 
fainting souldiers were again encouraged, and the terrible 
assault licgun afresh. At which lime the barbarous king 
ccase<l not to use all possible means to maintain the 
assault ; by name calling upon this and that captain, 
promising unto some whom he saw forward golden 
mountains and unto others in whom he saw any sign 
of cowardise, threatning most terrible death ; by which 
means the assault became most dreadful, death there 
raging in the midst of many thousands. And albeit that 
the Turks lay dead by heaps upon the ground, yet other 
fresh men pressc<l on still in their places over their dead 
bodies, and with ilivers event either slew or were slain 
by their enemies. 

In this so terrible a conflict, it chanced Juslinianus 
the general lo be woundctl in the arm, who, losing 
much blood, cowardly withdrew himself from the place 
of his charge, not leaving any to supply his room, and 
so got into the city by the gate called Romana, which 
he had caused to be opened in the inner wall ; pielend- 
ing the cause of his departure to be for the binding up 
of his wound, but being indeed a man now altogether 
discouraged. 

The souldicrs there present, dismayed with the depar* 
turc of their general, and sore charged by the janizaries, 
forsook their stations, and in host fle<l to the same gate 
whereby Justininnus was entred 5 with the sight whereof 
the other souldicrs, dismay«l, ran thither by heaps also. 
But whilst they violently strove all together lo get in at 
once, they so wedged one another in the entrance of 
the gate, that few of so great a multitude got in ; In 
which so great a press and confusion of minds, eight 
hundred persons were there by them that followed 
trodden under fool or thrust to death. The emperor 
himself, for safeguard of his life flying with the rest in 
that press as a roan not regarded, miserably ended his 
days together with the Greek empire. His dead body 
was shortly after found by the Turks among the slain, 
and known by his rich apparel, whose head being cut 
off, was forlhtvith presented to the Turkish tyrant ; by 
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whose commandment it was afterwards thrust u{>on the 
point of a launce, and in great derision carried about as 
a trophy of his victory, first in the camp, and aftcrwar<l 
up and down the city. 

The Turks, encouraged with the flight of the Chris- 
tians, presently advanced their ensigns upon the top of 
the uttermost wall, crying Victor>' ; and by the breach 
enlr«l as if it had been a great floo«l, which, having 
once found a breach in the bank, ovcrflowclh ami 
bcareth down all before it ; so the Turks, when they 
had won the utter wall, entreat the city by the same 
gate that was opencnl for Jusiinianus, and by a breach 
which they had l^efore made with their great artillery, 
ami without mercy cutting in pieces all that came in 
their way, without further resistance became lords of 
that most famous and imperial city. Some few there [ 
were of the Christians who, prcTcrriiig death before the 
Turkish slaver>', with their swords in their hands sold 
their lives dear unto their enemies ; among whom the 
two brethren Paulus and Troilus Bochiardi, Italians, 
with rheophilus Palacologus a Greek, and Joannes 
Sliavus, a Dalmatian, for their great valour and courage 
deserve to be had in eternal remembrance ; who after 
they had like lions made slaughter of their enemies, 
djc<l in the midst of them embructl w'ith their blood, 
rather oppressed by multitude than with true valour 
overcome. In this fury of the barbarians perished many 
thousands of men, women, and children, without re5j>cct 
of age, sex, or condition. Many for safeguani of their 
lives fled into the temple of i^ophia, where they were 
all without pity slain, except some few rcscr\ed by the 
barliarous victors to purposes more grievous than death 
itself. The rich and beautiful ornaments and jewels of 
that most sumptuous and magnificent church (the stately 
building of Justinianus the emperor) were in the turning 
of a hand plucked down and carric<l away by I he Turks ; 
and the church it self, built for God to l>e honouretl in, 
for the present convertetl into a stable for their horses, 
or a place for the execution of their abominable and 
unspeakable filthiness ; the image of the cnicifix was 
also by them taken down, and a Turks cap put upon 
the bead thereof, and so set up and shot at with their 
arrows, and afterwards in great derision carried about 
in their camp, as it had been in procession, with drums 
playing l>efore it, railing and spitting at it, and calling 
it the God of the Christians; which I note not so much 
done in contempt of the image, as in despite of Christ 
and the Christian religion. 

But whilst some were thus spoiling of the churches, 
others were as busic in ransacking of private houses, 
where the miserable Christians were enforcetl to endure 
in their persons whatsoever pleased the insolent visitors ; 
unto whom all things were now lawful that stood with 
their lust, every common souldier having power of life 
and death at his pleasure to spare or spill. At which 
time riches were no better than poverty; and l)cauty 
worse than deformity. What tongue were able to ex- 
press the misery of tliat time? or the proud insolency 
of the conquerors? where of so many thousands every 
man with greediness fitte<i his own unreasonable desire ; 
all which the poor Christians were enforced to endure. 

But to speak of the hidden money, plate, jewels and 
other riches there found passeth c^it ; the Turks 
themselves wondred thereat and were therewith en- 
riched, that it is a proverb amongst them to this day, 
if any of them grow suddenly rich, to say. He hath 


been at the sacking of Constantinople ; whereof i( 
reasonable part had in time been bellowed upon ihe 
defence of the city, the Tiirki^li king had not so easily 
taken both it and the city. 

Drydcn, who rarely b4>rrowcd, seeni^. as Macau- 
lay pointed out, to have adapted a couplet from 
KnoHcs*s hibtory. Under the engraved portrait of 
Mustapha I. are these lines ; 

Greatnesse on gootincsse loves to sli<le. run ^talKI, 
.And leaves for Fortune s icc Verliie^ firme land. 

In Adsit/om and Achitopla^ly Dryden has : 

But wild .Ambition loves to slide, not >tanil. 

And Fortune's ice prefers to \’ir(ue's l.^nd. 

Knolles also iransLitcd Bodin's Commou 

Wlr Paul Bycaul (1638-1700), the continuatur of 
Knolles, desenes mention for his other works. 
The son of a financier from Brabant who settled 
in England, he was born at Aylesford, in Kent, 
was secrcury of Embassy at the Porte, consul ai 
Smyrna, sccrciar>' to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and British resident at Hamburg. In 1668 
he published 7 V/^ Present SiaU 0/ ih^ ONoman 
Empire ^ based largely on his own observations ; 
he also translated Platina's Latin history' of the 
Popes, long a standard authority, and Garcilaso dc 
la \>ga*s Comtntntarus 0/ Peru. 

Tlic Elizabethan SoiiK-Wrlters. 

The influence of music on the evolution of 
lyrical poetry' in England was sutlden and decisive. 
It saved English verse, in the very nick of time, 
from being ruined by the heresies of the humanists, 
who wished to eject rhyme and to introduce lumber- 
ing equivalents for the classical measures. The 
necessity of writing in such a manner as that the 
words could be used to accompany music drove the 
poets into the employment of brisk, simple, and 
melodious metres. It may' therefore be said that 
Byrd and Tallis, the two first great English musi- 
cians, whose labours date from about 1 575, were the 
earliest encouragers of Elizabethan lyric, although 
at first little follow'cd their training. The year 1588 
was really that which marks the starting-point of 
easy song- writing. This was a year of surprising 
musical activity in England — now was printed the 
Afusica Trnusalpina^ which introduced the forms 
of Italian madrigal amongst us; now William 
Byrd (1543-1623) published his first English 
song- book, the Psalmsy HonnetSy and Son^s; now 
Dowland began his career as a lutanist in Oxford. 
After this year the art of writing madrigals or 
songs in light English verse was one which was 
perfectly understood ; it was rendered easier by 
the introduction of Luca Marenzio’s very popular 
Roman music, w'hich was excessively admired in 
London, and by the publication of Byrd’s Souf^s o) 
Sundry Natures in 1589 and of Thomas Watson’s 
Kalian Madrigals Englished in 1590. 

It would not be right, how'cvcr, while emphasis- 
ing the fact that the main flood of song- writing 
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in England begins in 1588, to neglect to notice 
that several poets had, since 1580, been attempting, 
and sometimes with considerable success, to attain 
a pure lyrical movement. It is difficult to know 
exactly how to date the songs of Sidney, all of 
^^ hich must be precedent to 1586, while some may 
<iatc from 1581. ‘My true love has my heart’ and 
‘W eep, neighbours, weep,’ were in any case among 
the very earliest and most successful of Eliza- 
bethan songs. The miscellany called A Hunilful 
.0/ Pleasant Dfli^i^hts was published in 1584, and 
ihe contents of it are entirely, as A. H. BuUen 
^pointed out, ‘intended to be sung to one or other 
popular tune.’ This is from that collection : 

Consider, Sweet, what sijjhs and sol« 

1^0 nip my bean with cruel throbs, 

And all, my Dear, for love of you, 

Trust me truly ; 

hut 1 hope that you will some mercy show 
In due time duly. 

If that you do my ease well weigh, 

And show some sign whereby I may 
Have some goo<l hope of your good grace, 

Trust me truly \ 

1 count myself in blcssetl ease ; 

I>et reason rule ye 

Here, however, it may be said that little advance 
beyond the shambling measures of folk-song h^s 
been made. But into his comedies of Copnpaspe 
and of Sapho aud Phao (1584) Lyly introduced six 
or seven songs of a definitely artistic character, and 
these — whoever wrote them— -may be said to mark 
the advent of pure Elizabethan song (see p. 315). 
No previous lyrist had sung like this in England : 

Whot bird so sings, yet so docs wail ? 

O ’lis the ravish'd nightingale. 

Jug, jug, jug, jug, icrcu ! she cries, 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Brave prick-songl W'ho is't now we hear? 

None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 

How at heaven’s gales she claps her wings, 

The mom not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor Robin Redbreast tunes his note \ 
l-Iark 1 how the jolly cuckoos sing I 
Cuckoo I to welcome in the spring I 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring. 

The same ecstatic and almost infantile melody 
is found in one or two scraps of another dramatist, 
George Pccle, whose famous ‘Fair, and fair, and 
thrice so fair * (quoted below at page 323) is found 
in his Arraigtwunt 0/ Pnris^ which dates from 
1584. 

It is, however, certain that in the abundant 
romances of the period and the various poetical 
miscellanies this peculiar note of joyous lyricism 
docs not show itself until about 1588, whereas after 
that year it becomes so natural and abundant that 
we cease to record its manifestations. This is 
undoubtedly connected with the foundation of the 
national chamber music, which owed its character 


to William Byrd. Italian airs were now imported 
and English airs invented in immense numbers, 
and it was necessary' to find poems to suit those 
airs ; the result was the composition of innumer- 
able brief snatches of song, lucid, aerial, and sym- 
pathetic, either of a gaiety that clapped its hands 
and danced, or else of a melancholy which melted 
into tears. To 1588 belongs the old favourite by 
Sir Edward Dyer : 

My mind to me a kingdom is : 

Such perfect joy therein I find 
That it excels all other bliss 

That God or Nature hath assigned. 

Though much I want that most would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

One of the earliest poets to obtain case in thin 
particular manner of writing was Nicholas Breton 
This song belongs to the same year, but is of quite 
a different order of dance-music : 

Tho’ Amaryllis dance in green 
Like Faery Queen 5 
And sing full clear 
Corinna, with a smiling cheer ; 

Yet since their eyes make heart so sore. 

Hey ho t I 'll love no more. 

My sheep arc lost for want of food ; 

And I so wood mad 

That all the day 
I sit and watch a herd -maid gay, 

Who laughs to see me sigh so sore \ 

Hey ho \ I 'll love no more. 

At the same time, the importation of the madrigal 
began from Italy. Here is an example, dating 
probably from 1 589, by Thomas Watson ; it is an 
adaptation to the case of Sir Philip Sidney of a 
popular Italian madrigal by Luca Marenzio: 

How long with vain complaining, 

How long with dreary tears and joys refraining, 

Shall we renew his dying, 

Whose happy soul is flying — 

Not in a place of sadness— 

But of eternal gladness ? 

Sweet Sidney lives in heaven ; 

O therefore let our weeping 

Be turned to hymns and songs of pleasant greeting. 

From this time until the end of the century the 
abundance and variety of song in English poetry 
is beyond the power of any historian to chronicle. 
The full choir burst forth simultaneously into 
warbling melody. But it is to be noted that the 
connection with music continued unbroken. The 
most exquisite songs of Shakespeare and Fletcher 
were introduced to lighten the action by an instro- 
mental as well as a vocal interlude ; even the lyrics 
in the romances of Greene and Lodge were pro* 
bably intended to be sung to an accompaniment 
on the lute. Campion, one of the most delicate 
and characteristic of Elizabethan lyrists, was an 
accomplished musician ; and some of the most 
exquisite specimens of pure song-writing which 
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have come down to us are those which have been 
gathered out of the motets and madrigals of 
SlorIc>% Dowland, Robert Jones, Wilbye, Weelkcs, 
and Orlando Gibbons, the Little Masters of English 
chamber music. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 

Sir Edward Dyer (€.1545-1607), poet and 
courtier-diplomatist, was bom at Sharpham Park, 
in Somerset, studied at Oxford, was knighted in 
1596, and died in London. He was praised by his 
intimate friend Sidney, as well as by Puttenham 
and ^fe^es, who commended especially his elegies. 
It was long difficult to know which were his poems : 
some ascribed to him in one collection were else- 
where recognised as the work of Lodge or Breton ; 
but in 1872 Dr Grosari did his best to identify and 
edit all Dyer^s extant work— a doxen pieces in all. 
*My Mind to Me a Kmgdom is/ set to music by 
Byrd in 1588, is almost certainly his, and is by far 
the best known. 

My Mind to Me a Kingdom la 
My mynde to me a kyngdome is. 

Such preosent joyc^ therein 1 fyndc, 

That it excelb all other blisse 

That earth affords or growes by kynde. 

Thoughe muche I wante which moste would have, 
Yet still my mynde forbiddes to crave. 

No princely pompe, no wealthy store, 

Nor force to winne the victorye ; 

No wjlye wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to feede a lovinge eye ; 

To none of these 1 yielde as thrall, 

Forwhy? my mynde doth serve for all. Became 

1 sec how plenty suffers ofle, 

And hasty clymers sonc do fall ; 
f see that those which are alofte 
Mishappe doth threaten moste of all ; 

They get with toylc, they keepe with fearc : 

Such cares my mynde could never beare. 

Content I live, this is tny staye; 

I seeke no more than maye suffyse ; 

I presse to beare no haughty swaye ; 

Look, what 1 lack my mynde supplies : 

Lo t thus I triumphe like a kynge. 

Content with that my mynde doth bringc. 

Some have too muche, yet still do crave ; 

1 little have and seek no more. 

They arc but poore, though muche they have, 

And I am ryche with lyttle store : 

They poore, I ryche ; they be^c, I gyve ; 

They lacke, I leave ; they pyne, I lyve. 

I laughe not at another’s losse ; 

1 grudge not at anolhePs gayne ; 

So worldly waves my mynde can toss } 

My slate at one dothe still remayne t 
1 feare no foe, I fawne no friende ; 

I loathe not lyfe nor dread iny ende. 

Some welghe (heyre pleasure by theyre luster 
Thcyre wisdom by theyre rage of wyll ; 

Theyre treasure is theyre onlye truste ; 

A clocked craft theyre store of skylie ; cloaked 


I Um all the jikasurc th.it I fyndc, 

L lo mayni.iyne a quiet mynde. 

My wcahhg is he.illhc and perfect case : 

.My conscience cleerc my choyce defence; 

1 neither seek by bry bes to plc.vso, 

Nor by deccyte to brec^lc offence : 

Thus do 1 lyve ; thus will I dye; 

Wouhl all did so well J ! 

Dr Hanmih, llic editor of Raleigh and others, 
has pointed out that one of (>rccnc’s pocm^ ends 
V, iih : 

A mind content l)oth crounc and kingdome is; 

and Dyer himself, as if to show that this happy 
optimism was not the whole truth, indited a very 
different tunc : 

The Man of Woe. 

The mann whose Ihoughtes agayn^(e him do cocupyTc, 

On whom Mishapp her storye dothe depaynt ; 

The inann of woe, the matter of desier, 

Tree of the dead, that lives in endles plaint ; 

His spirit am I whichc in this deserte lye, 

To rue his case wIiom; cause 1 cannot flyc. 

Despayre my name whoc never fmdes relcife, 

Trended of none, but to myself a foe ; 

An idle circ mayntaymle by fimic l>eleife, 

That pray>c offayihc shall throughc my tomtentsgrowe; 
And countc those hopes that others hartes do case, 

Butt base conevitos the common sense to please. 

For sure 1 am I never shall attaync 
The happy good from whence my joys aryse ; 

Nor have I power my sorrows to refraync, 

Butt vvayle the wantc when nought c elisc maye suffyse ; 
Wherebye my lyfc the shape of deaihc musle l>eare. 

That deathc which feclcs the worst that lyfc doth fearc. 

But what avayles with tragical! complayntc, 

Not hopinge heal pc. the Furyes to awake ? 

Or why should 1 the happy mynds aquaynie 

With doleful tunes, theyre setlletl |>cacc to shake ? 

All ye that here l>ehould Infortune's feare, 

May judge noe woe may withe my gref compare. 

And the ahemating joys and sorrows of the lover 
arc expressed in the song beginning : 

1 woulde it were not ns it is. 

Or that I cared not yea or no ; 

I woulde I thoughte it not omiss. 

Or that amiss myghte blamless goo ; 

I would I were, yet would I not ; 

I myghte be gladd, yet coulde I not. 

And he sums up the situation in : 

Now griefe, now hope, now love, now spyghte. 

Long sorrow's mixte with shortc delyghte. 

Nicholas Breton (1545 ?-i626?) was a prolific 
and versatile writer of works in prose and verse, 
pastoral, satirical, romantic, religious, and humorous. 
Of him little personally is knoivn, save that his 
father, William Breton, a London merchant, left 
money and property for his education. William’s 
widow married the poet Gascoig^te, and Nicholas 
is said, on poor authority, to have studied at Oriel 
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College^ Oxford. His lV^?r^s of a Young IVit 
appc^ired in 1577 ; and a swift succession of small 
volumes proceeded from his pen — over a score 
in prose and about as many in verse ; eight 
pieces with his name, comprising his first lyrics* 
arc in England's Hell con, a notable poetical 
miscellany published in 1 600, including con- 
tributions from Sidney* Spenser, Raleigh, Lodge, 
Marlowe, Watson, Greene, &c. He wrote far too 
much. His satire is less coarse but less effective 
than that of some contemporaries ; his religious 
poems are disfigured by loo fantastic conceits. 
H'iCs Trcnchmour, a prose idyl of angling* though 
named from an old merry dance, is one of his most 
notable pieces. 

A Paatoral of PhllllB and Corldon. 

On a hill there growes a flower* 

Fairc befall the dainlic sweet! 

By that flower there is a bower, 

Where the heavenly Muses mectc* 

In that bower there is a chairc, 

Fringed all about with golde, 

Where doth sit the fairest fairc 
That did ever eye bcholdc. 

It U Phillis, fair and bright. 

She that is the shepheards joy, 

She that Venus did dispight, 

And did blind her little boy. 

There is she, the wise, the rich, 

That the world desires to see ; 

This is $/sa (he which 
There is none but oncly shec. 

Who W'ould not this face admire ? 

Who would not (his saint adore? 

Who would not this sight desire, 

Though he thought to sec no more ? 

O fairc eyes, yet let me see 

One good lookc, and I nm gone : 

Lookc on me, for I am bee, 

Tliy poor sillie Coridon. 

Thou (hat art the shepheards quecne, 

Lookc upon (hy silly swaine; 

By thy comfort have becne scene 
De^ men brought to life againe. 

PhlUlda and Corldon. 

In the merry moncth of May 
In a momc by hreakc of day, 

Forth 1 walked by the wootl-side, 

Whenas May was in his pride : 

There I spied all alone 
Phillida and Coridon. 

Much adoo there was, God wot f 
He would love ond she would not 
She sayd, Never man was true ; 

He sayd, None was false to you. 

He sayd. He had loved her long ; 

She sayd, Love should have no wrong. 
Coridon would kisse her then ; 

She sayd, Matdes must kisse no men 


Till they did for good and all ; 

Then she made (he sheepheard call 
All the heavens to witness truth — 

Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath. 

Yea, and nay, faith and troth, 

Such os seely sheepheards use 
When they will not love abuse, 

Love, which had beene long deluded. 

Was with kisses sweete concluded ; 

And Phillida with garlands gay 
Was made the Lady of the May. 

A Sweet Lullable. 

Come, little babe, come, silly soulc. 

Thy father’s shame, thy mother’s griefe, 

Borne as 1 doubt to all our dole. 

And to thyself unhappie chiefe : 

Sing lullabic and lap it warmc, 

Poore soulc that thinkes no creature harmOr 

Thou little thinkst, and Icssc doost knowe 
The cause of this thy mother’s moanc ; 

Thou wants! the wit (o waile her woe, 

And I myselfe am all alone ; 

Why doost thou weepe ? why doost (hou waile? 
And knowcsl not yet what thou doost ayle. 

Come, lidle wretch ! Ah 1 silly heart. 

Mine oncly joy, what can 1 more? 

If there l>c any wrong thy smart, 

That may the destinies implore, 

’Twas I, 1 say, against my will— 

I waylc the time, but be thou still. 

And doest thou smile ? O thy sweete face ! 

Would God Him sclfc He might thee sec I 
No doubt (hou wouldst soonc purchase grecc^ 

I know right well, for thee and mec, 

But come to mother, babe, and play, 

For father false is fled away. 

Sweet boy, if it by fortune chance 
Thy father home agninc to send, 

If Death do strike me with his launce, 

Yet mayest thou me to him commend : 

If any aske thy mother’s name. 

Tell how by love she purchasl blame. 

Then will his gentle heart soone yceld i 
I know him of a noble minde : 

Although a Lyon in the field, 

A lamb in towne thou shall him findc : 

Aske blessing, bal>e, be not afrayde I 
His sugred words hath me betrayde. 

Then mays! thou joy and be right glad. 

Although in woe I seeme to moane. 

Thy father is no rascall lad : 

A noble youth of blood and boanc, 

His glancing lookes, if he once smile» 

Right honest women may beguile. 

Come, little boy, and rocke a^slcepc 1 
Sing lullabte, and be thou still 1 
I* that can doe naught else but weepe, 

Will sit by thee and waile my fill : 

God blesse my babe, and lullabte^ 

From this tby fathers quality. 
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Popular and esteemed in the seventeenth centur>% 
Breton^s work yvns forgotten in the eighteenth, till 
Bishop Percy printed in the R€iiqucs two of his 
pieces from England's H€licon, There was no 
edition of his works in prose and verse till Dr 
Grosart produced them for the ‘Chertsey Library’ 
in 1877-93. Kentish- Wright also edited his prose 
writings, in 1929. Single works have been published 
separately — as Th^ Bowsr of Dslighis in the 
^Elizabethan Librar>»’ in 1893, and No IVhippinge 
nor Trippinge in 1896. Professor Saintsbury re* 
printed in his Elizabethan and Jacobean Tracts 
(1892) Breton's ‘Prctic and Wittie Discourse be- 
tween Wit and Will,’ which contains the ‘Song 
between Wit and Will ’ and other amcebean strains 
between them, between Care and Miser)', &c. 

Edward do Vore^ Earl of Oxford (1550- 
1604), studied at Cambridge, succeeded his father 
as seventeenth earl in 1562, and, already a favoured 
courtier, married Burghlc>'’s daughter in 1571. He 
was handsome, accomplished, foppish, luxurious, 
ruinously extravagant, and unbearably insolent and 
wrong-headed. He called Sidney a puppy, but 
WAS not allowed by the queen to accept Sidne/s 
challenge. He was appointed to high offices, 
special commissioner for the trial of Mar>' Queen 
of Scots, and acted as Lord Chamberlain at 
James I.’s coronation. But his estates had to be 
sold, and Burghley had to provide for his family* 
^'et some twenty-three of his poems (including ‘ If 
Women Would be Fair and yet not Fond’) re- 
main to support the contemporary judgment that 
he was one of the best of the courtier poets of 
Elizabeth's early reign ; they were printed in the 
Parody se 0/ Daynty Devises and other anthologies. 
Puttenham illustrated his English Foesie with one 
of the best known, given below ; Grosart printed 
all that could be attributed to Oxford in his Afiscel^ 
lames of the Fuller Worthy Library (1872)* 

Fancy and Deeire. 

Come hither, shepherd’s swaioe ! 

Sir, what doe ye require? 

I pray thee shew to me thy name I 

My name is Fond Desire. 

When wertc thou borne, Desyre? 

In pryde and pompe of May. 

By whom, sweet boy, wert thou begott ? 

By seire-conccyte, men say. 

Tell me who was thy nourse? 

Fre^he youthc, in sugred ioye, 

What was thy meat and dayly food ? 

Sad syghes and great annoye. 

What haddest thou than to drincke? then 

Unfayned lovers’ teares. 

What cradle wert thou rocked in? 

In hope devoyde of fearcs. 

What lulled thee to thy sleepe? 

Sweet thoughtes which lyked one beste* 

And wher is now thy dwelling place? 

In gentle hearts I rest* 


What thing doth please thee most ? 

To ga/e on l*eaiUy still. 

Whom dost thou think to be thy foe? 

Di»<laync of my g4X>cl will. 

Dothc coinp.inye disple.ase? 

It dot he in manye one. 

Where would Desyre than chu^e to be? 

He ]ove>i to muse alone. 

Will ever age or death 
Bring thee unto decayc ? 

Noe, noe ! De>yre Ixilh lives and dyes 
A thou^andc lymes a daye. 

Then, fond Pesyre, farewell ! 

Thou art no mate for me : 

I should be lothe met bin kN to dwell 
With such a one as thee. 

Another short poem runs thus : 

Doth sorrow fret Ihy soule? O direfull spirit. 

Doth plexsure feed Ihy heart? O blcssc<i man. 

Hast thou bene happic once? O heavy plight. 

Arc thy misha|>s forepast ? O happle than. 

Or hast thou bli.ssc in cld ? O blisse loo late. 

But hast thou blisse in youth? O sweet estate. 

Thomas Watson (1557^-1592) was author of 
Hecatonipalhia^ or Passionate Centurie of Love 
(1582), a series of sonnets; Atnyntce Gaudia (in 
Latin, 1585) ; Itaiian Madrigals Englished (1590), 
one of which is quoted above at page 274 ; The 
Tears of Fancie ( 1 593). He translated the Antigone 
of Sophocles into Latin. In the /-/ecatompathia^ 
^a hundred passions,’ a hundred cightccn-Iine 
poems called ‘ sonnets,’ describe each a several 
passion ; two of these are given below. But the 
lovemaking was as artificial as the record of it ; 
though Watson ranks high among the ‘ amoretists.’ 
Professor Arbcr reprinted the Hecatofnpathia^ the 
Tears of Fancie^ and some of Watson’s other things 
(1870) in his * English Reprints.’ 

When Maye is in his prime, and youthfull Spring 
Doth cloath the tree with leaves nnd ground with flowres, 
And time of yere reviveth every thing, 

And lovely nature smiles and nothing lowres ; 

Then Philomela most doth strainc her brcsl 
With night-complaints, and sits in title rest. 

This birds estate I may compare with mine, 

To whom fond Love doth worke such wrongs by day, 
lliat in the night my heart must nccdcs repine, 

And storm with sighes to case me as I may ; 

Whilst others are becalm’d or lye them still, 

Or saylc secure with tide and winde at will. 

And as all those which heare this bird complaine 
Conceive in all her tunes a sweete delight, 

Without remorse or pitying her payne ; 

So she, for whom I wayle both day and night, 

Doth sport her setfe in hearing my complaint ; 

A just reward for serving such a saint I 

Time wasteth yceres, and months, and howrs ; 

Time doth consume fame, honour, witt, and strength j 
Time kills the greenest herbes and sweetest flow’rs ; 

Time weares out Youth and Beauties lookes at length ^ 
Time doth convey to ground both foe and friend. 

And each thing els but Love, which hath no end. 
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Time makclh cveo’ tree lo die ami rott ; 

Time liimclh oftc our pleasures inlo painc ; 

Time causeth waircs and wronges lo l>e foi^ott ; 

Tjmc clearcs the skic which first hung TuU of raync ; 

Time makes an end of all humane desire, 

lUU onely this which sells my heart on fire. 

lime lurnclh into naught each princely slate ; 

Time brings a fludd from newc rcsoIvc<l snowc : 

Time calmes the sea where tempest was of lale ; 

Time cates whatever the moonc can see l>clowc ; 

And yet no time prevails in my behove. 

Nor any lime can make me cc:lsc to love ! 

Henry Constable (1562-1613), poet, the son of 
Sir Robert Constable of Newark, at sixteen entered 
St John’s Collci'c, Cambridge, early mmed Catho- 
lie, and betook himself to Paris. He was an active 
Catholic negotiator, conducted a mission to James 
VI. at Edinburgh (Nvithout result) on behalf of the 
papal powers, and was by-and-by pensioned by 
the French king. But he maintained his political 
loyalty, though on his return to England in 1604 
he was for a few months con6ncd in the Tower. 
He died at Lidge. In 1592 was published his 
Diana, a collection of twenty-three sonnets; two 
years later, the second edition, containing seventy- 
six, but some of these were by his friend Sir Philip 
Sidney and other poets. 'The Shepheards Song 
of Venus and Adonis,’ one of four pastoral poems 
contributed by him to England's HtlicoHy was 
thought by Malone and others to have suggested 
Shakespeare’s V^^nus and Adonis. See ^V. C. 
Hazlitt’s edition of his works (1859), and J. Gray’s 
(1897). The following is one of Constable’s sonnets : 

My ladies presence makes the Roses red, 

l>ecausc to sec her lips they blush for shame ; 
the lylHcs leaves for cnvic pale became, 
and her white hands in them this envic bred. 

The Marigold the leaves abroad doth spred, 

because the sunnes ami her power arc the same ; 

the Violet of purple cuUour came, 

dyc<l in the b1oo<l shee made my hart to shed. 

In briefe all flowers from her their vcrluc lake ; 

from her sweet breath their sweet smell do proccetlc ; 
the living hcatc which her eye bcames doth make 
warmeth the ground and quickenclh the scede : 

The mine wherewith shee watcreth the flowers 
Falls from mine eyes which she dissolves in showers. 

Vtfius and Adonis begins thus : 

Venus fair did ride, 

Silver doves they drew her. 

By the pleasant lawnds 
Ere the sun did rise ; 

Vestas l>eauty rich 

0])en'd wide to view her ; 

Philomel records 
Pleasing harmonies. 

Barnnbe Barnes (i569-»6o9), son of the 
Bishop of Durhnm, approved himself a true poet, 
but had been well-nigh forgotten when in 1875 
Dr Grosart reprinted his poems — Parthenophil^ 
containing ‘sonnets, madrigals, elegies and odes,’ 
by far his best work, and a collection of Spirituatl 
Somtetts. He also wrote an unpleasant tragedy, 


The Devits Charter, and a treatise on political 
offices and duties ; as a friend and collaborator of 
Gabriel Harvey, he suffered at the hands of Nash 
and his allies ; and see below at Shakespeare, page 
364. Professor Arber included Parthenophil in his 
English Garner iyoX. v. 1882). This ‘echo sonnet’ 
from Parthenophil shows Barnes perhaps at his 
worst, but is a fair specimen of the uncouth and 
inartistic artificialities to which writers of really fine 
verse sometimes condescended {revs being a form 
of ‘ row,’ and here presumably meaning ‘ rank’) : 

What be those hairs dyed like the marigold ? 

Echo : Gold t 

What IS that brow whose frown makes many moan? 

Anemone ] 

What were her eyes when they great lorils controlled? 

Rolled 1 

What be they when from them loves thrown? 

Love's throne t 

What l>c her checks (when blushes rose) like? 

Kose-like I 

What arc those lips which 'hove pearls’ rew be? 

Ruby! 

Her ivory shoulders, what be those like? 

Those like I 

What saints arc like her ! speak, if you be? 

Few be I 

Thou dwells! in rocks, hart-like somewhat, then? 

What then ? 

And rocks dwell in her heart, is’l true? 

Tis true I 

Whom she loves best, know chis cannot men. 

Not men I 

Pass him she loathes 1 Then 1 dismiss you. 

Miss you I 

What’s sex lo whom men sue so vain much? 

Vain much I 

Furies their fires, and I complain such? 

Plain such 1 


4 

Vans and Xlebolat Crlmtohrld were amongst 
the contributors to Tottel’s ‘Miscellany.* Other 
sonneteers and minor poets of the period were ; 
william Percy (1575-1648), third son of the eighth 
Earl of Northumberland, a fellow-student at Ox- 
ford and close friend of Barnes’s, who produced 
in 1 594 a volume of sonnets called C<r//Vi.— neary 
lok. or ixKkc (I553 ?-i6o8?), son of a London 
mercer, published upwards of three hundred 
sonnets on Christian Passions, Conscience, and 
the like, which show more piety than poetry, and 
his sixty secular ones are hardly more valuable. 
He also versified Ecclesiastes and some of the 
Psalms.— B. Criffln— probably Bartholomew Gnffin 
—who published in 1596 a collection of sixty-two 
sonnets called Fidessa, some of them admiraWa 
He may have been an attorney, but the facts of his 
life are little known. — SlcliHnl Unche, or 
who wrote two unimportant prose works, is 
lieved to have been the R. L. who in 1 596 published a 
collection of thirty^eight sonnets somewhat unequal 
in quality. — wiiiinm Hmiita, another Spenserian 
sonneteer, is remembered chiefly for his collection of 
over fifty sonnets called ChtoriSy published in 1 59^ 
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Richard Hooker, one of the greai glories of 
the English Church, was born in Exeter in March 
1554, of a family originally called X'oucll, his uncle 
being city chamberlain (see the article on Holin- 
shed). At school he displayed so much aptitude 
for learning and gentleness of disposition that, 
having been recommended to Jewel, Ibshop of 
Salisbury*, he was sent by him to Oxford. At the 
university he studied with ardour and success. 
SandySy Bishop of London, put his son under 
Hooker’s care. Another of his pupils was George 
Cranmer, a grand-nephew of the archbishop ; and 
with both these young men he fom^cd a close 
and enduring friendship. In 1579 his skill in 
Oriental languages led to his temporary* appoint- 
ment as deputy-professor of Hebrew ; and two 
years later he entered into holy orders. Not long 
after this he had the misfortune to be led into a 
marriage which proved a constant source of annoy- 
ance to him during life. The talc is told by his 
biographer, Izaak Walton, whose picture of the 
saintly and simple-minded theologian is one of 
the most perfect things in English biography. 
But it must be remembered that Walton did not 
sketch from life: Kcbic pointed out that the ex- 
cessive meekness and simplicity of the sketch 
hardly harmonise with the insight, incisivcncss, 
and humour shown in Hooker’s %vorks. Dean I’agct 
thinks there arc but a few grains of truth in the 
gossip Walton got from Hooker’s pupils Sandys 
and Cranmer; but there seems no doubt Mrs 
Hooker was a shrew from whom her husband got 
little sympathy. Appointed to preach at Paul’s 
Cross in London, Hooker put up at a house set 
apart for the reception of the preachers. On 
his arrival there from Oxford ho was wet and 
weary, but received so much kindness and attention 
from the hostess that, according to Walton, ‘he 
thought himself bound in conscience to believe 
all that she said. So the good man came to be 
persuaded by her that he was a man of a tender 
constitution ; and that it was best for him to have 
a wife, that might prove a nurse to him — such a 
one as might both prolong his life, and make it 
more comfortable ; and such a one she could and 
would provide for him, if he thought bt to marry.’ 
Hooker authorising her to select a wife for him, 
she not unnaturally selected her own daughter, 

* a silly, clownish woman, and withal a mere 
Xantippe.’ With this helpmate he led but an 
uncomfortable life, though apparently in a spirit 
of resignation. When visited by Sandys and 
Cranmer at the Buckinghamshire rectory to which 
he had been presented in 1584, he was found by 
them reading Horace and tending sheep in the 
absence of his servant. In his house they received 
little entertainment except from his conversation ; 
and even this Mrs Hooker did not fail to disturb, 
by calling him away to rock the cradle, and by 
exhibiting such other shrewish dispositions as 
made them glad to depart on the following morn* 
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ing. In t.iking lra\ e. Cranmer expro^rd h\< 
regret at the ^mallne^s of Hooker^ in< (♦inr .»n*l 
the uncomfortable stiiie of his donu^tic .iti'iij' ; 
to which the \\ortbv man replied, ’Mv <lear 
(jeorge. if h.ne u^lKllly a double sh.ir** in 

the miscrio of this life, 1, that am none. <iiight 
not to repine at whm my v\ibc Creator h.ith .ip- 
poinicd for me. but labour indeed 1 <lo dai!> 
to submit mine to Hi'» will, and possess my soul 
in patience and peace.’ On bis return in London, 
Sandys made .1 slroirg appeal to his father in 
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behalf of Hooker, the result of which was the 
appointment of the meek divine, in 1585, to the 
office of Master of the Temple. He accordingly 
removed to London, and commenced his labours 
as forenoon preacher. Now, the afternoon lecturer 
was Waller Travers, a man of great learning and 
eloquence, but a Puritan and high Calvinist, 
whereas Hooker’s views, both on cliurch-govern- 
ment and thcolog>% were * judicious * and moderate. 
The consequence was that * the forenoon sermons 
spoke Canterbur)*, and the afternoon Geneva 
Travers sometimes even expressly denounced the 
latitudinarianism of his colleague ; and in consc* 
quence of these controversies Whitgift suspended 
Travers from preaching. Travers appealed to the 
Council with charges against Hooker’s doctrine; 
and Hooker answered conclusively. But to Hooker 
the personal controversy was so vexatious that 
he strongly expressed to the archbishop his wish 
to retire into the country, where he might live in 
peace and have leisure to finish his treatise O/ the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. A letter he wrote 
to the archbishop shows his temper and aim : 

My LoRD-^Wlien I lost the free<lom of my cell, which 
was my college ; yet I found some degree of it in my 
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quiet country p.trsontige ; l>ut I am weary of the noise 
an*! opjKisitinns of this place, and indeed Go<l and nature 
did not intend me for contentions, but for study and 
qmclnisv And, my lord, my particular contests here 
with Mr Travers have provc<l the more unpleasant to me, 
K-causc 1 l>elicvc him to l>c a goo*! man; and that belief 
hath occa-ioned me to examine mine own conscience 
concerning his opinions ; and to satisfy that, I have con- 
siiitisl the holy Scripture and other laws, l>olh human 
an<l divine, whether the conscience of him and others of 
his judgment ought to l>c so far complied with by us as 
to alter our frame of Church-government, our manner of 
Go<l’s worship, our praising and praying to him, and our 
established ceremonies, as often as their lender con- 
sciences shall require us : and in this examination I 
have not only satisfied myself, but have l)cgun a Treatise 
in which I intend the satisfaction of others, by a demon- 
stration of the reasonableness of the Laws of our Ecclesi- 
astical Volity ; in which design God and his holy Angels 
shall at the last great day l)car me that witness which my 
conscience now docs ; that my meaning is not to provoke 
any, but rather to satisfy all tender consciences anil I 
shall never be able to do this but where I may study, 
and pray for God’s blessing upon my endeavours and 
keep myself in peace and privacy, and behold God’s 
blessing spring out of my mother earth, and eat my own 
bread without oppositions; and therefore, if your Grace 
can judge me worthy of such a favour, let me l>eg it, 
that I may perfect what 1 have Ixtgun. 

In consequence of this appeal, Hooker was pre- 
sented in 1591 to the rectory of Boscombe, in 
Wiltshire ; there he finished four books of his 
treatise (printed in 1594). He became sub-dean 
and prebendary of Sarum, and in >595 P*”®* 

sented to the rectory of Bishopsboume, in Kent. 
Here he wrote the fifth book, published in 1597, 
and on 2nd November 1600 he died. The 
sixth and eighth l>ook| appeared in 1648 ; the 
seventh in 1662. Houbts were raised as to the 
genuineness of the sixth book ; it is certainty out 
of keeping with the general plan of the work, 
but Kcble had no doubt it was substantially 
Hookers work, though not designed as part of 
the Polity. The seventh and eighth books were 
probably written from Hooker's notes by Gauden, 
the editor or author of the Eikon Dasitike. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is an unsurpassed 
masterpiece of reasoning and eloquence ; its dic- 
tion majestic, sonorous, and rhythmical. But the 
style is eminently Latinised, and so at times some- 
what rhetorical and artificial ; and the sentences 
are not seldom intolerably long, with inconvenient 
breaks and parentheses. ‘ So stately and graceful 
is the march of his periods,’ said Hallam, ‘so 
various the fall of his musical cadences upon the 
ear, so rich in images, so condensed in sentences, 
so grave and noble his diction, so little is there 
of vulgarity in his racy idiom, of pedantry in his 
learned phrase, that I know not whether any later 
writer has more admirably displayed the capacities 
of our language, or produced passages more worthy 
of comparison with the splendid monuments of 
antiquity.’ 

The argument against Roman Catholics and 


Puritans alike is conducted by Hooker with rare 
moderation and candour, and on broad general 
principles, not on detached texts or interpretations 
of Scripture. The fundamental idea is the unity 
and all-embracing character of law as the mani- 
festation of the divine order of the universe, the 
uutuard expression of the mind of God, identical 
with reason. ‘ It was a kind of maxim among the 
Puritans that Scripture was so much the exclusive 
rule of huntan actions, that whatever, in matters 
at least concerning religion, could not be found to 
have its authority, was unlawful. Hooker devoted 
the whole second book of his work to the refuta- 
tion of this principle. He proceeded afterwards 
to attack its application, more particularly to the 
episcopal scheme of church -government, and to 
the various ceremonies or usages which those 
sectaries treated as either absolutely superstitious, 
or at least as impositions without authority. It 
was maintained by this great writer, not only that 
ritual observances are variable according to the 
discretion of ecclesiastical rulers, but that no 
certain form of polity is set down in Scripture as 
generally indispensable for a Christian church.* 
The guide of human conduct is not Scripture 
alone, but the concurrent instruction of all the 
sources of knowledge ProN’idcnce has put at man’s 
command. The work is not a vast controversial 
pamphlet, but a monument of massive logic and 
masterly philosophical thought — one of the earliest 
and greatest in the English tongue. It is fair to 
say that to the Ecclesiastical Polity of the ‘judi- 
cious Hooker’ Anglican theolo^ owes the tone 
and direction which largely still characterise it. 

‘ It is claimed for this great book,’ Dean Paget 
says, ‘that it first rcvc.alcd to the nation what 
English prose might be. It is significant that even 
those who censured him felt that somehow he stood 
apart, and that later ages have looked back to 
him as eminent even in the period of Spenser, of 
Shakespeare, and of Bacon.’ 

There is a preface— not too conciliatory— to them 
that ‘ seek (as they term it) the reformation of the 
laws and orders ecclesiastical in the Church of 
England,’ which begins thus: 

Though for no other cause, yet for this ; that posterity 
may know we have not loosely through silence permitted 
things to pass away as In a dream, there shall be for 
men’s information extant thus much concerning the 
present slate of the Church of God established amongst 
us, and their careful endeavour which would have upheld 
the s.'ime. At your hands, beloved in our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ (for in him the love which we l>car 
unto all that would but seem to be born of him, it is not 
the sea of your gall and bitterness that shall ever drown), 
I have no great cause to look for other than the selfsame 
portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto 
to lay on them that concur not in opinion and sentence 
with you. But our hope it, that the God of peace shall 
(notwithstanding man's nature too impatient of contume- 
lious malediction) enable us quietly and even gladly to 
suffer all things, for that work sake which we covet to 
perform. [He tells the malcpnlenU by whom ‘ Ihor dis- 
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<ip]ine was planted.*] A founder it had, whom, for mine 
own part, I think incomparably the wisest man that e%*er 
the French church did enjoy, bince the hour it enjoyed 
him. Ilis bringing up was in the study of the civil law. 
Divine knowledge he galherctl, not by hearing or reading 
so much, as by teaching others. For, though thousands 
were debtors to him, as touching knowledge in that kind ; 
yet he to none but only to God, the author of that most 
blessed fountain, the Hook of Life, and of the admirable 
<leMerity of wit, together with the hcl|>s of other learning 
which were his guides : till being occasioned to leave 
France, he fell at the length u|>on Geneva; which city 
the bishop and clergy thereof had a little before <as some 
•do affirm) forsaken, being of likelihood frighted with the 
|>cople*$ sudden attempt for abolishment of Popish rcli* 
gion : the event of which cnlcr}>rise they thought it not 
s*afe for themselves to wait for in that place. At the coming 
of Calvin thither, the form of their civil regiment was 
popular, as it continueth at this day : neither king, nor 
duke, nor nobleman of any authority or |>owcr over them, 
but officers chosen by the people yearly out of themselves, 
lo order all things with public consent. For spiritual 
government, they had no laws at all agree<l upon, hut 
did what the pastors of their souls by persuasion could 
win them unto. Calvin, being admittc<l one of their 
preachers, and a divinity reader amongst them, con- 
sidered how dangerous it was that the whole estate of 
that church should hang still on so slender a thread, as 
the liking of an ignorant mulliiudc is, if it have power to 
change whatsoever itself listeth. [And so he expounds 
the Calvinistic system, as he conceived it.] 


Tbe Nature aod Majesty of Law. 

And if any complain of obscurity, they must consider 
that in these matters it comcih no otherwise to pass 
than ill sundry the works lioth of art and also of nature, 
where that which hath greatest force in the very things 
we see, is notwithstanding itself oftentimes not seen. 
The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when 
we behold them, dclighteth the eye ; but that foundation 
which bcarcih up the one, that root which ministcreth 
unto the other nourishment and life, is in the bosom of 
the earth concealed ; and if there be at any time occa- 
sion to search into it, such labour is then more necessary 
than pleasant, lioth lo them which undertake it and for 
the lookers on. In like manner the use and benefit of 
good laws all that live under them may enjoy with 
delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and first original 
causes from whence they have sprung be unknown, as 
to the greatest part of men they are. But when they 
who withdraw their obedience pretend that the laws 
which they should oliey are corrupt and vicious; for 
lietter ezamiiiatiun of their quality, it behoveth the very 
foundation and root, the highest welFspring and fountain 
of them, to be discovered. Which bccauM we are not 
oftentimes accustomed to do, when we do it, the pains 
we take are more needful a great deal than acceptable ; 
nnd the matters which wt handle seem by reason of 
newness (till the mind grow better acquainted with 
them) dark, intric&tc, and unfamiliar. . . . 

And liecause the point about which we strive is the 
quality of our laws, our first entrance hereinto cannot 
better be made than with consideration of the nature of 
law in general. . . , 

All things that are have some operation not violent 
or casuab Neither doth anything ever begin to exercise 


the same without sonic fore* conceives I end ff»r wIjkIi a 
workclh. And the cn<l which it worketh for not 
obtaine<b uiiIcnn ihc work Ik? also fit lo obtain it by. 
I* or unto every end every operation will not ><*rvc. I hal 
which doth a^ign unto each Uiing the kind, that which 
doth moderate the force an<l power, lh.it which doth 
api>oint ihc form and measure of working, ihe same vve 
term a I^w. So that no certain cn<l couM ever 
obtained unlev> ihc action^ whereby it is obtainetl were 
regular, lhai is 10 say, made suit.ible, fil. ami corre- 
spon<lent unlo their end by some canon, rule, or law. 
Which thing doth first lake j>Uce in the works even of 


God himself. 


hook ch^p. 1 ) 


Dangerous it w ere for ihe feeble t)rain of man lo wa<lc 
far into the doings <jf the Most High ; whom alihotigli to 
know be life, and joy to make mention of his name ; yet 
our soumlest knowletigc is lo know* ih.it wc know him 
not as indcc'<l he is, neither can know him : and our 
safest eloquence concerning him i> our silence, when we 
confess without confession, thal his glory Is incxplioible, 
his great ness al>ovc our capacity an<! reach. lie is al>ovc% 
and >vc u}>on earth ; therefore il bchovclh our w^ords lo 
U wary an.l few. ».) 


Moses in describing the work of creation atlributeth 
s|>cech unlo God : H*o<l said, Icl there l>e light ; let there 
l>c a firmament ; let the waters under the heaven l>c 
gathered together into one place ; Icl the c.irih bring 
forth; lei there Ixr lights in (he firmament of heaven.' 
Was this only the intent of Moses, to signify the infinite 
greatness of God's jwwer by the easiness of his accom- 
plishing such e/Tccis, without travail, )>ain, or lal>our? 
Surely it seemelh that Moses had herein l>cM<les this a 
further purpose, namely, first lo leach that Go<l did not 
work as a neceiksary*, hut a volunlar)* agent, intending 
beforehand and decreeing with himself that which did 
outwardly proceed from him ; secondly, to shew that 
God did then institute a law nalural to be oliservcd by 
creatures, and therefore, acconling to the manner of laws, 
the institution thereof is described ns being esiahlished 
by solemn injunction. His commanding those things 
lo lie which arc, and to be in such sort as they arc, to 
keep that tenure and course which they do, imjKirtclh 
the establishment of nature's law. This world's first 


creation, an<) the presen'ation since of things created, 
what is it but only so far forth a manifestation by execu- 
tion, what the eternal law of God is concerning things 
nalural? Aad as it cometh to pass in a kingdom rightly 
ordered that after a law is once published it presently 
takes effect far and wide, all states framing themselves 
thereunto ; even so let us think it fnreth in the natural 
course of (he world : since the time that Gcxl did first 
proclaim the cclicts of his law upon it, heaven and 
earth have hearkened unto his voice, and their labour 
hath been to do his will. He *madc a law for the 
rain,* he gave his ‘decree unlo the sea, that the waters 
should Dot pass his commandment.* Now, if nature 
should intermit her course, and leave altogether, though 
It were but for a while, the observation of her own law s ; 
if those principal and mother elements of the world, 
whereof all things in this lower world are made, should 
lose Ihe qualities which now they have ; if the frame of 
that heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen 
and dissolve itself ; if celestial spheres should forget 
their w'onted motions, and by irregular volubility turn 
themselves any way as il might happen ; if the prince 
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of Iho ligJils of heaven, which now .-i-i a B'*''' ‘'*^**' 
his unwearied course, should, as it were ihroush a >»«• 
Buishino faintness. l>cgin to staiul and to rest himself; 
if the nUHin should wander from her l>ealen way, the 
■imes nn.l seasons of the year blend themselves by ciis- 
orderorl and confused niixlure, the winds breathe out 
their last clouds yield no rain, the earth l>c 

defcatcsl of heavenly influence, the fruits of the earth 
pine away as children at the witheretl breasts of their 
m.iihcr, no longer able to yield them relief: what 
would iKicome of man himself, whom these things now 
do all serve? See we not plainly that olxxlicnce of 
creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole 
worltl ? (From Book i. chap 3 .) 

Wherefore thnt here we may briefly end : Of Law I here 
can l>c no levi acknowle<lgc<l than that her scat is the 
>)Owm of God, her voice the harmony of ihc world : 
all things In heaven and earth do her homage ; the 
very Ic.i'^t as feeling her care, and Ihc greatest os not 
exempted from her power : \xtih Angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, though each in 
diflfcrcnl sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the mother of their j>eacc and joy. 

(From Book I. chap. iS.) 

Scripture and the Law of Nature. 

Whnt the Scripture piirposclh, the same in all {mints 
it .loth {Hirform. llowlicit that here we swerve not in 
judgment, one thing especially we must olrscrvc ; namely, 
that the alisolutc perfection of Scripture is seen by 
relation unto that end whereto it tendeth. And even 
hereby it cometh to pass that first such as imagine the 
general and main drift of the body of sacrctl Scripture 
not to lie so large as it is God did thereby 

intend to deliver, as in truth he doth, a full instruction 
in all things unto salvation necessary, the knowledge 
whereof man by nature could not otherwise in this life 
attain unto ; they arc by this very mean induced either 
still to look for new revelations from heaven, or else 
dangerously to add to the Wonl of God uncertain tra- 
dition, that so the doctrine of man's salvation may 
Iw complete ; which doctrine we constantly hold in all 
respects without any such things added to l)e so com- 
plete that we utterly refuse as much os once to acquaint 
ourselves with anything further. Whatsoever to make 
up the doctrine of man's salvation is added, as in supply 
of the Scripture’s unsuflictcncy, we reject it ; Scripture 
purposing this, hath perfectly and fully done it. Again, 
the scope and purpose of God in delivering the holy 
Scripture, such as do take more largely than behoveth, 
they, on the contrary, side-racking and stretching it 
further than by him was meant, are drawn into sundry 
as great inconveniences. These pretending the Scrip- 
ture's perfection, infer thereupon that in Scripture all 
things lawful to be done must needs be contained. W’e 
count those things perfect which want nothing requisite 
for the end whereto they were instituted. As therefore 
God created every part and particle of man exactly per- 
fect, that is to say in all points sullictent unto that use 
for which he appointed it ; so Ihc Scripture, yea, every 
sentence thereof, is perfect, and wantelh nothing reqoUite 
unto that purpose for which God delivered the same. 
So that, if hereupon we conclude that because the 
Scripture is perfect, therefore all things lawful to be 
<lonc are comprehended in the Scripture ; we may even 
as well conclude so of every sentence, as of the whole 


sum and hotly ihcreot unless we first of all prove that 
it was the drift, scope, and purpose of Almighty Go<l in 
Holy Scripture to comprise all things which man may 
practise. But admit this, and mark. 1 beseech you, 
tthat would follow. God, in delivering Scripture to 
his Church, should clc.m have abrogatctl among them 
the I-aw of Nature, which is an infallible knowledge 
imprinted in the minds of all the children of men, 
whereby both general princi|>lcs for directing of human 
actions arc comprehended, and conclusions derived from 
them ; itjwn which conclusions groweth in particularity 
the choice of gootl and evil in the daily affairs of this 
life. Admit this shah ihe Scripture be but a 

snare and a torment to wc.ak consciences, filling them 
with infinite jKT{dcxitics, scmpulositics, doubts insoluble, 
and extreme despairs? Not that the Scripture ilsell 
doth cause any such thing (for it tendeth to the clean 
contrary, and the fruit thereof is resolute assurance and 
certainty in that it tcachcth), but the necessities of this 
life urging men to do that which the light of nature, 
common discretion, and judgment of itself dircctcth 
them unto ; on the other side, this doctrine teaching 
them that so to do were to sin against their own souls, 
and that they {)Ut forth their hands to iniquity, whatso- 
ever they go about, and have not first the sacred Scrip- 
ture of God for direction ; how can it choose but bring 
the simple a thousand limes to their wits’ end ; how 
it choose but vex and amaic them ? For in every action 
of common life to find out some sentence clearly and 
infallibly setting before our eyes what we ought to do 
(seem we in Scripture never so expert) would trouble ns 
more than we arc aware. In weak and tender minds we 
little know what misery this strict opinion would breed, 
l)esidcs the stops it would make in the whole course of 
all men’s lives and actions. Make all things sin which 
we do by direction of nature's light, and by the rule of 
common discretion, without thinking at all upon Scrip- 
ture ; admit this position, and parents shall cause their 
children to sin, as oft as they cause them to do anything, 
before they come to years of capacity and be ripe for 
knowledge 'in the Scripture; admit this, and it shall 
not be with masters os it was with him in the gospel, 
but servants l>eing commanded to go, shall stand still 
till they have their errand warranted unto them by 
Scripture. Which, as it standeth with Christian duty in 
some cases, so in common afTairs to require it were most 
unfit. (From Book U. chap. *•) 

Deflanoe of Reason. 

But so it is, the name of the light of nature is made 
hateful with men ; the ‘ star of reason and learning.’ and 
all other suchlike helps, bcginnelh no olhervrise to be 
thought of than if it were an unlucky comet ; or ns if 
God had so accursed it, that it should never shine or 
give light in things concerning our duly any way towards 
him, but be esteemed os that star in the Revelation, 
called Wormwood, which being fallen from heaven 
maketh rivers and wateis in which it falleth so biller 
that men tasting them die thereof. A number there 
are who think they cannot admire ds they ought the 
power and authority of the Word of God, if m things 
divine they should attribute any force to man’s reason. 
For which cause they never use reason so willingly as 
to di^race reason. Their usual and common discourses 
are unto this effect. First, * the natural man perceiveih 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for they ate foolish' 
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unio him ; neither can he know them, bccAu»c they 
are spiritually <1iscemeiJ.' . , . By thc^ and the like 
disputes an opinion hath spread itself very far in the 
world, as if the way to be ripe in faith were to be raw 
in wit and judgment ; as if Reason were an enemy unt9 
Religion, childish Simplicity the mother of ghostly and 
I>ivir)e Wixiom. . . • 

To our j)urposc it is sufficient that whosoever doth 
scr\c, honour, and ol)cy Go<l, whosoever believe! h in 
him, that man wouhl no more do this than innocenin 
and infants do, but for the light of natural reason that 
shineth in him, and maketh him apt to apprehend those 
things of Go»l, which l>cing by grace disco ve ret! , arc 
effectual to persuade reasonable minds and none other, 
that honour, oWdience* an<l cretlil belong aright unto 
God. No man comelh unto Go<l to offer him sacrifice, 
to |)our out supplications and prayers l>efore him, or to 
do him any service, which doth not first liclievc him 
both to l>c, and to Ijc a resvardcr of them who in such 
sort seek unto him. I^et men be taught this cither by 
revelation from heaven, or by instruction upon earth ; 
by Ial>our, study, and meditation, or by the only secret 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; whatsoever the mean Iw 
they know it by, If the knowledge thereof were possible 
without discourse of natural reason, why should none Ik* 
found capable ibcrcof but only men ; nor men till such 
time as they come unto ripe and full ability to work 
by reasonable undcrstamiing ? The whole drift of the 
Scripture of Go<l, what is it but only to teach Theology? 
Theolc^*, what is it but the science of things divine? 
What science can be attained unto without the help of 
natural discourse and reason? * Judge yc of that which 
i speak/ saith the apoMle. In vain It were (o speak 
anything of God, but that by reason men are able somc' 
what to judge of that they hear, and by discourse to 
discern how consonant it is to truth. Scripture, indec<l, 
tcacheth things above nature, things which our reason 
by itself could not reach unto. Vet those abo we IkHcvc, 
knowing by reason that the Scripture Is the word of 
God. . . • 

The thing we have handle<i according to the question 
move<i about it ; which question is, whether the light 
of reason be so pernicious (hat, in devising laws for 
the church, men ought not by it to search what may lie 
fit and convenient. For (his cause therefore we have 
endeavouped to make it appear how in the nature of 
reason itself there is no impediment, but that the self* 
same spirit which revealeth the things that Cod hath 
set down in his law, may also be thought to aid and 
direct men In finding out by the light of reason what 
taws are expedient to lie made for the guiding of his 
church, over and besides them that are in Scripture. 

(Pfocn Book iiL chain. 8. a/id 9.) 

K«blc*i cdiiion of Hooker (183S; 7ih eJ. reviced by Church and 
Paf«t, iS 83 ) iijpcrxcdcd all carlter ones it compriaed Walloa'a 
and a full mtroduciion by Keble. See alfto tbe Introductions 10 Book 
V. by Pafet(i899)aad Bayae (r9oe), aed Tboraton*a study (1994). 

Henry Smith (i55o?-i59i) was called by 
contemporaries the * silver-tongued Smith/ and 
esteemed the ‘prime preacher of the nation and 
Anthony Wood records him as the ‘miracle and 
wonder of his age^ for eloquence in the pulpit. 
He was the son of a gentleman of good estate in 
Leicestershire, studied at Lincoln College, Oxford, 
and, drawn into church work in spite of difficul- 
ties about subscription, became a ‘lecturer’ at 


St Cieiiicnt Danes in L<>n<lon. He ua> su>|Kn<iccl 
for Puritanism, but rcsiured as being in full .s\in- 
pnihy with !he Church in faith and doctrine, though 
doubtful about minor details of discipline. His 
scrmon>, remarkable as spcciincns of Kngh?h prose, 
have been commended as NpcHiallv ’free from the 
besetting vices of the age — vulgarity and quaint- 
ness and afieclcd learning.' I'he following p.l^^agc 
on the two consciences is from Smith's fanious 
sermon on ' Ihc Betraying of Christ' : 

If wc won l»l judge our*»el\es, wc ^houI^l Ik* judged. 
Be not deceived ; for sin doth not end .1- it I e^in^. 
NNhcn the (errors of Judas come upon the soul, thc 
longue cannot hi<le his ; for desp.iir and horror 
will not l>e smothered ; but he which harh S.vtd's sjdrii 
haunting him, will rage Saul flid. Ihcrc \s a w.vrn 
ing conscience, ami a gnawing coii'^cicncc. The warning 
conscience comclh before sin; the gnawing con^cienlC 
followeih after sin. The warning conscience is often 
lulled asleep ; but the gnawing con^^cicncc wakcnetb her 
Again. If there l>c any hell in this vvorhi, they which 
feel the worm of conscience gnaw u)>on I heir hearts, m.vy 
truly say that they have felt the tormcnis of hell. Who 
can cxj>rc<cs that man's horror hut himself? Nay, what 
horrors are there which he cannot express himself? 
Sorrows are met in his soul at a feast ; ami fear, thought,, 
and anguish divide his soul iKtween them. All (he 
furies of hell leap upon his heart like a stage. Thought 
callelh to fc.ir, fear whisllcth to horror, horror beckoncth 
to despair, ami saith, Come and help me to torment this 
sinner. One saith that she cometh from this sin, anti 
another saith that she cometh from that sin ; so he goetk 
through a thousand deaths anti cannot die. Irons are 
laid upon his body like a prisoner : all his lights arc |>ut 
out at once : he hath no soul fit to be comforted. Tbits' 
he lies as it were upon the rack, and saith that he Inrars. 
the world upon his shoulders, and that no man suflereth 
that which he suffereth. So let him lie (saith God) 
without ease, until he confess and repent, and call for 
incrc>\ This is the gootlly way which the serpent saitl 
would make you gods, and made him a devil. There- 
fore at the last Icam the sleight of Satan in this w retched 
traitor. His subtilties arc well called the depths of 
Satan ; for he is so deep that few can sound him. 

Richard Hakluyt (1552 ?-t6t6) was a labori- 
ous compiler, to whom the world is indebted for 
(he preservation of narratives which might other- 
wise have fallen into oblivion, especially on the 
maritime adventures and discoveries of his country- 
men. Hakluyt came of a family originally Dutch 
but settled for two centuries in Herefordshire 
(where the name was spelt in many ways, includ- 
ing Hacklcwight !), and received his elementary 
education at Westminster School. He after- 
wards studied at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
engaged in an extensive course of reading in 
various languages, on geographical and nautical 
subjects ; he was appointed to lecture at Oxford 
on cosmography and the collateral sciences, and 
carried on a correspondence with those cele- 
brated Continental geographers, Ortclius and 
Mercator. For five years he was in Paris as 
chaplain to the English ambassador, during which 
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time he cultivated the acquaintance of persons 
eminent for their knowlcd^je of geography and 
m«'iriiimc history. On liis return from France in 
1588, Sir W alter Raleigh appointed him one of the 
society of counsellors, assistants, and adventurers, 
to whom lie assigned his patent for the prosecution 
of discoveries in America. He was in C59^ made 
rector of Wcthcringselt, in Suffolk ; was prcbendar>- 
and archdeacon of Westminster, and chaplain of 
the Savoy ; and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
See Life by Parkes (N.Y. 1929). In 1582 and 1584 
he had published two small collections of voyages 
to America; but these arc included in a much 
larger work (3 vols. 1589) entitled Tht Principall 
I\\ivigiUiofiSy V'oiiXg€Sy Traffic ufSy and Disco*'eries 
0/ the Efiglish XatioHy mnde by Sta or over Landy 
io (he Remote nud Farthest Distant Quarters of 
(he Earthy at any Time within the Compass of these 
IMO iVars. In the first volume arc contained 
voyages to the north and north-cast ; the true 
state of Iceland ; the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada ; the expedition under the Earl of Essex 
to Cadi/, &c. In the second he relates voyages 
to the south and south-east ; and in the third, 
expeditions to North America, the West Indies, 
and round the world. Narratives arc given of 
nearly two hundred and twenty voyages, besides 
many relative documents, such as patents, instruc- 
tions, and letters. To this collection all the sub- 
sequent compilers in this department have been 
largely indebted. In the preliminary essay on the 
history of navigation prefixed to Churchill’s CoR 
/ectiopi of Voya^eSy of which John Locke was — on 
doubtful grounds — said to be the author (though 
he certainly helped in collecting the material), 
Hakluyt’s collection is spoken of as * valuable for 
the good there to be picked out ; but it might be 
wished the author had been less voluminous, de- 
livering what was really authentic and useful, and 
not stuffing his work with so many stories taken 
upon trust, so many trading voyages that have 
nothing new in them, so many warlike exploits not 
at all pcriincnt to his undertaking, and such a 
multitude of articles, charters, privileges, letters, 
relations, and other things little to the purpose 
of travels and discoveries.' These documentary 
authentications would now be thought in nowise 
irrelevant or out of place in such a work. And 
when Froude called Hakluyt's Navigations ‘the 
prose epic of the modern English nation,' he was 
probably rejoicing as much in these same war- 
like exploits the philosophical editor disapproved 
os in the more purely exploratory adventures. 
The poetry of this epic, it should be added, lies 
rather in the facts themselves than in any crea- 
tive effort of Hakluyt's. For he keeps himself 
studiously in the background, and wrote little in 
his own name ; though he could, and did, write 
admirably — witness his preface ; and doubtless 
many of the narratives he professes to give in the 
writers' words owe much to his editorial pen, 
systematising and abridging in his own excellent 


English. He issued a second edition in 1598- 
1600. A new edition (5 vols., 4I0, 1809-12) con- 
taining a supplement of talcs collected by Hakluyt 
was added. He translated French vo)'ages to 
Florida, and, from the Portuguese, the travels 
of Ferdinand de Soto, in what was then called 
Virginia. His papers came into the hands of 
Furchas, and were used for the Pilgrims; and 
the Hakluyt Society was founded in 1846 for 
publishing the records of early voyages and 
travels. Hakluyt begins his Navigations (stan- 
dard edition in 12 vols. 1903-5) with a few 
fables, in sharp contrast to the conscientiously 
realistic and authentic records of which all but 
the fiVst two or three voyages consist. The first, 
unhappily, is a purely mythical ‘ Vo>Tige of Arthur, 
King of Briuinc, to Island and the most north- 
eastern parts of Europe, Anno 5*7/ taken, like 
the second, the voyage of Malgo, an even less- 
known British king, from Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and other Latin chroniclers. Real history begins 
in the fourth and fifth with stories from Bede. 
OcthcFs (Oh there’s, see page 20) is the fifth voyage. 
The following is part of Hakluyt's own preface : 

For (lo conlcinc myselfc oncly wilhin the bounds of 
this present discourse, and in the midst thereof to begin) 
wil it not in all posterilic be as greet a renowme unto 
our English nation, to have bene the first discoverers of 
a Sea beyond the North cape (never certainly knowen 
liefore) and of a convenient passage into the huge Em- 
pire of Russia by the l>ay of S. Nicholas and the river 
of Duina, as for the Portugalcs to have found a Sea 
l>eyond the Cape of Buona Esperania, and so conse- 
quently a passage by Sea into the East Indies; or for 
the Itnlians and Spaniartls lo have discovered unknowen 
landcs so many hundred leagues Westward and South* 
westward of the streits of Gibraltar, & of the pillen of 
Hercules? Be it granted lhat the renowmed Portugale 
Vasques de Gama iravcrscd the maine Ocean Southward 
of Afrlcke: Did not Richard Chanccler and his males 
performe the like Northwanl of Europe? Suppose l^t 
Columbus lhat noble and high-spirited Genuois cscried 
unknowen landcs to the Westward of Europe and 
Africke : Did not the valiant English knight •sir Hugh 
Willoughby ; <Ud not the famous Pilots Stephen Burrough, 
Arthur Pet, ami Charles Jackman accoast Nova Zembla, 
Colgoicve, nnd Vaigalz lo the Norlh of Europe and Asia? 
Howlieit you will say perhaps, not with the like golden 
successe, not with such deductions of Colonies, nor attain- 
ing of conquests. True it is that our successe hath not 
bene correspondent unto theirs : yet in this our attempt 
the uncertainlie of finding was fnrre greater, and the 
difficuhic and danger of searching was no whit lease. 
For hath not Herodotus (a man for his time, most skilfull 
and judicial in Cosmc^raphie, who writ above 2000 
yecres ago) in his 4. booke called Melpomene, signified 
unto the Portugalcs in plaine lermes, lhat Africs, except 
the small Isthmus between the Arabian gulfe and the 
Mediterran sea, was on oil sides environed with the 
Ocean ? And for the further confirmation thereof, doth 
he not make mention of one Ncco an iEgyptian King, 
u’ho (for triab sake) sent a fleet of Phoenicians downe the 
Red sea ; who setting forth in Autumne and sailing 
Southward till they had the Sunne at noonelide upon 
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Iheir slcrbourd (that is to $ay, having crossed the /Equi- 
noctial and the Southenic tropique) after a long navigation, 
directed their course to the North, and in the space of 3 
ycercs environed all Africk, passing home through the 
Gaditan slrcites, and arriving in /Egj pt ? And doth not 
Plinic tel them that Noble Hanno, in l)ie douri^hing 
time and estate of Carthage, sailed from Gades in Spainc 
to the coast of Arabia Ftrlix, and put downe his whole 
joumall in writing? Doth he not make mention that 
in the lime of Augustus Carsar, the xvmckc of ccrtainc 
Spanish ships was found floating in the Arabian gulfe? 
And, not to be over tedious in atleaging of testimonies, 
doth not Strabo in the 2, booke of hi< Geography, 
It^cthcr with Cornelius Nepos and Plinic in the place 
beforenanied, agree all in one, that one Eudoxus fleeing 
from king Lathyrus, and valing [dropping] downe the 
Arabian bay, sailed along, doubled the Southern point of 
Africk, and at length arrived at Gades ? And what should 
I speake of the Spaniards? Was not divine Plato (who 
Jive<l so many ages ago, and platnely described their West 
Indies under the name of Atlantis) was not he {I say) 
instead of a Cosniographer unto them? Were not those 
Cartltaginians mentioned by Aristotle /i 6 . dr admiraM, 
aujru/t their forerunners? And had they not Columbus 
to siirre them up, and pricke them forward unto their 
Westemc discoveries ; yea, to be their chiefe loads-man 
and Pilot? Sithens therefore these two worthy Nations 
had those bright lampes of learning (I meane the most 
ancient and best Philosophers, Historiographers and Geo- 
graphers) to shewe them light ; and the ioad-starre of 
experience (to wit those great exploits and x-oyages layed 
up in store and recordetl) xvhereby to sha|>e their course : 
what great attempt might they not presume to undertake? 
But alas our English nation, at the first setting foorth for 
their Northeasteme discovery, were cither altc^ethcr des- 
tJiute of such cleare lights and inducements, or if they 
had any inkling at all, it was as misty as they found the 
Northren seas, and so obscure and ambiguous, that it 
was meet rather to deCerre them, then to give them 
encoumgemciU. 

But besides the foresaid uncertaintie, into what dangers 
and difficulties they plunged themselves, Animus mrmi- 
mjsr Aorrrft I tremble to recount. For first they were 
to expose themselves unto the rigour of the steme and 
uncouth Northren seas, and to make triall of the swelling 
xvaves and boistrous winds which there commonly do 
surge and blow : then were they to saile by the ragged 
and perilous coast of Norxvay, to frequent the unhaunted 
shoares of Finmark, to double the dreadful! and misty 
North cape, to beare with Willoughbies land, to run 
along within kenning of the Countreys of I.apland and 
Corelio, and as it were to open and unlockc the seven- 
fold mouth of Duina# Moreover, in their Northeasterly 
Navigations, upon the seas and by the coasts of Condora, 
Colgoicvc, Petrora, Joughoria, Samoedm, Nova Zemhla, 
4 c., and their passing and relume through the streits of 
Vaigats, unto what drifts of snow and mountaines of yce 
even in June, July, and August, unto what hideous over- 
fals, uncertaine currents, darkc mistes and fogs, and divers 
other fearefull inconveniences they were subject and in 
danger of, I wish you rather to Icamc out of the voyages 
of sir Hugh Willoughbie, Stephen Burrough, Arthur Pet 
and the rest, then to expect in this pbee an endlesse 
catalogue thereof. And here by the way I cannot but 
highly commend (he great industry and magnanimity of 
the Hollanders, who within these few yeeres have dis- 


covered to 7S. yc.i (as themselves afhrai\c) to Si. degreo 
of Northerly latitude : ycl with this proviso ; that our 
English nation led them the d.incc, brake the yce before 
them, and gave them good leaxe to light their can<llc at 
our torch. But nowe it is high time for us to xscigh 
our ancre, to hoisc up our sailes, to get cleare of the^e 
l>oisirous, frosty, ami misty sea^ and uith all speede to 
duect our course for the mil<le, lightsome, temperate, and 
warme Allantick Ocean, over which (he Spaniartls an<l 
I ortugalc^ have made so many pleasant pros|M.r<>us an<I 
golden voyages. And al licit I cannot deny, that l>oih of 
them in their East ami West Indian Navigation^ ha^e 
indured many tempests, dangers, and shipwracks : yet 
this dare I boldly affinne ; first that a great number of 
them have satisfied their fame- thirsty and gold -thirsty 
mindcs with that reputation an<l xxeahh, xvhich made 
all perils and misa<] ventures seemc tolerable unto thcni ; 
and secondly, th.at their first alUmpls (whicli in ihis 
comparLson I doc oncly stand u{>on) were no x^hii more 
difficult and dangerous then ours to the Northeast. 
For admit that the xx'ay was much longer, yet was it 
never barred xvith icc, mist, or darknes, but was at all 
seasons of the yecrc open and Navigable ; yea and that 
for the most part xvith fortunate and fit gales of wimlc. 

The folloxving 1$ a brief specimen of the warlike 
and non-gcographical stories the Churchills’ editor 
disapproved : 

The 26 of July 15^, in my returning out of Barliary 
in the ship cailc<l the Amity of London, Ixdng in the 
height of 36 degrees or thereabout, at fourc of the clocke 
in liic morning we had sight of Ixvo ship|>cs, Udng <]is- 
tant from us al)Oul three or fourc leagues : by seven of 
the clocke we fetched them up, and xvere within gun- 
shot : xvhosc boldncssc, having the king of Spaines annes 
displayed, did make us judge them rather >hij)s of xvarre* 
then laden xvith marchandisc. And as it tppearc<l hy 
their owne speeches, they made full account to have 
taken us : it being a question among them xvhclher it 
were best to cary us to S. Lucar, or to Lislwn. We 
waved ech other a maine. They having placed them- 
selves in warlike order one a cables length before 
another, we began the fight. In (he which xvc con- 
tinued, so fast as we were able to charge and discharge, 
the space of five houres, being never a cables length 
distant either of us from other. In xx'hich time we 
received divers shot both in the hull of our ship, masts^ 
and sailes, to the number of 32 great, besides 500 musket 
shot and harquebuzes a crocke [large earthenware jars) 
at the least, which we toldc after the fight. And l>e- 
cause we perceived them to be stout, xvc thought good 
to boord the Biscainc, xvhich was on head the other : 
where lying alM>ord about an huurc, and plying our 
ordinance and small shot ; in the end we sto\ve<l all 
his men. Now the other in the flic-boat, thinking xvc- 
had entred our men in their fellow, bare roomc with 
us, meaning to have layed us abooni, and so to have 
intrapped us betwixt them lioth : xvhich wc perceivings 
fitted our ordinance so for him, as xvc quitted our 
selves of him, and he boorded his fellow : by xvhich 
meanes they both fell from us. Then presently xvc kept 
our ioofe [lufll, hoised our top-sailcs, an<! xveathered 
them, and came hanl aboord the llicboat xvith our 
ordinance prepared, and gave her our whole broad side, 
with the which we slew divers of their men ; so as we 
might see the blood run out at the scupper holes. After 
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ili.it we cast atwut, an<l new charged all our ordinance, 
and came upon them againc, willing them to yceld, or 
cU we would siiike them : wherupon the one would have 
ycclde<l, which was shot lictwccnc windc and water ; but 
Ihe other calli-<l him traitor. Unto whom wc made 
nn-werc, that if he would not yceld presently also, we 
would sinke him first. And thereupon he understanding 
our dc'lermin.ition, presently put out a white flag, and 
ycclde<l, .and yet refused to strike their own saile>, for 
that they were swornc never to strike to any Englishman. 
We then commanded their caplaines and masters to come 
aboord us ; which they did. And after examination & 
slowing them, wc sent certaine of our ownc men aboord 
them, and strook their sailes, and manned their ships : 
finding in them l>oth 126 persons living, & 8 dead, 
l>esi<les those which they themselves ha<l cast ovcrbooril. 
So it pleased Go<l to give us the victory being but 42 men 
atul a boy, whereof 2 were killed and 3 woundctl : for 
the which good successe we give Go<l the only praise. 
These two rich prircs laden with 1400 chests of quick- 
silver with the armes of Castile and Leon fastcnc<l upon 
them, and with a great quantity of bulks or indulgences, 
and guilded Missals or Service books, with an hundred 
tuiines of excellent wines, we brought shortly after into 
the river of Thames up to Illackc-wall. 

The Elizabethan Soiinet>€ycles. 

The sonnet is a species of lyrical poetry which 
the world owes to the instinct of the Itali.ins for 
delicate and harmonious form. The word sonuetto 
gives the effect of the recurring sound of a little 
peal of bells, skilfully rung once to attract attention 
or commemorate a passing event. That the sonnet 
was originally an adaptation from some Provencal 
lyrical sequence is not doubted, but the whole 
essence of its merit is its conciseness and rotundity, 
and its escape from the loose Provencal prodigality 
of rhyming. The sonnet must have fourteen lines, 
and an exact sonnet must have five rhymes 
arranged according to a very precise fashion {abba 
abba ede cde). 'I'his precision was not known to the 
earliest Italian sonneteers, who, however, never 
varied the number of lines, and never closed with a 
couplet. The oldest sonnet extant is believed to be 
one of considerable irregularity of form, written 
about 1220 by Piero dclle Vigne. In the next gene- 
ration Guittone di Arezzo, a poet of more industry 
than genius, gave his attention and its final form to 
the sonnet. Folgorc dc San Geminiano, a precursor 
of Dante, was the first, it appears, to produce a 
‘cycle’ of sonnets — that is, a set of consecutive 
pieces dealing progressively with a definite theme. 

The sonnet, having thus made Italy its home, 
flourished there, almost unintcrmittcntly, for the 
next five centuries, until it became as easy for an 
educated Roman or Neapolitan to write a sonnet 
as to sign his name. Petrarch was the model of 
excellence to all these generations of poets, and 
it is to be noted that when the renaissance xvas 
complete, and so many of the mediaeval forms of 
literature were done away with, the sonnet was 
retained out of respect for the humanism of 
Petrarch. We have drawn attention on page 159 


to the sonnets published in the collection which 
came to be known as ‘Tottel’s Miscellany’ in 1557, 
in which Wyatt’s and Surre>'’s paraphrases from 
Petrarch introduced the sonnet to English literature. 
The word ‘sonnet,’ however, was misunderstood, 
and was used for the next forty years or so, as it 
still is by uneducated people, to mean any lyrical 
poem or ballad. The French had by this time 
introduced several irregularities into the arrange- 
meni A the rhymes, and had invented the word 
•qualorzain’ to describe a poem in fourteen lines 
of rhymed verse, not necessarily a sonnet. We find 
this useful word introduced into English as early 
as 1582, and it is perhaps worth pointing out that 
the thousands of Elizabethan poems called ‘sonnets’ 
arc in their vast majority merely quatorzains, and 
not real sonnets at all. Drayton was so conscious 
of this that he called his cycle of 1594 Amours 
in Quatorzains. That the Elizabethans were slow 
to comprehend the real essence of the sonnet is 
shown by the fact that the work which more than 
any other served to popularise the form in England, 
the Hecatompathia of Watson (1582), is composed 
in a form of eighteen, instead of fourteen, lines. 

The fourteen - line limit, however, had been 
properly laid down in 1575 by Gascoigne, who, un- 
fortunately, prescribes * cross metre and the last 
two rhyming together,’ heresies unknown to the 
Continental poets. Such rules did not affect 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is to be taken as the real 
introducer of the Petrarchan sonnet into English. 
As Sir Sidney Lee has said, the publication of Astro- 
phel and Stella gave the sonnet in England ‘a vogue 
that it never enjoyed before or since.’ Sidney was 
the scholar of Petrarch in this matter ; but he had 
a closer and more familiar relation with his own 
French contemporaries, especially Ronsard and 
Du Bcllay. It has recently been put forward that 
Sidney owed much as a sonneteer to Desportes ; 
but dates make this improbable. As a matter of 
fact, Sidney died but a few months after Ronsard ; 
he is affiliated as sonneteer to the original cenacle 
of the Pldiadc. His sonnets were probably com- 
posed about the year 1 580 ; they were posthu- 
mously published in 1591, and immediately set the 
fashion for cycles of sonnets. Sir Sidney Lee, in 
an appendix to his learned Life of William Shake- 
speare, has analysed the output of sonnets in 
England between 1591 and i 597 * The result is 
surprising ; he estimates that during that lime far 
more than two thousand sonnets of various kinds — 
amatory, congratulatory, philosophical, or religious 
— were actually published in this country. These 
post-Sidnelan ‘sonnets’ were, almost without ex- 
ception, quatorzains closing in a couplet 

The influence of Desportes, if wc cannot detect 
it in Sidney, is obvious in these later Elizabethans. 
In 1592 came the first flight of English sonnet- 
sequences, with Constable’s Diana and Daniel’s 
Delia, both of them dipped in the conventional 
sweetness of Desportes. In 1593 the cycles of 
sonnets were like flights of locusts, with Barnes, 
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Constable, Lok, Giles Fletcher ^the elder), Watson, 
and Lodge, \\hose Phillis contains some ver)- 
musical, experimental measures. Among the 
publications of 1594 deserve mention Drayton's 
Idea, Percy’s Calia, a curious anonymous volume 
entitled Zepkyria, Chapman's Coronet, and barn- 
field’s Italianaled perversity called The Ajfectionale 
Shepherd. The year 1595 was made illustrious in 
the sonnet world by SpensePs series of eighty-eight 
Amoretlij- 1596 produced Griffin’s Linche’s 
Diella, Barnes’s Divine Century, and the Chloris of 
^\ illiam Smith. This was the culminating year of 
the Eliaabcthan sonnet, and after this the fashion 
began rapidly to fade away. It is to be noted that 
several collections of sonnets probably belong to this 
short period of six years (1591-97), although they 
were not then published. Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
is by far the most illustrious example of this tem- 
fxjrar)’ suppression ; but with it must be compared, 
and to the -ante period attributed, the Calica of 
Lord Brooke, the Aurora of Sir William Alexander 
(the Earl of Stirling), the love-sonnets of Campion, 
and a comic cycle of Gulling Sonnets by Sir John 
Davies. 

The sonnet continued to be cultivated more 
fitfully after the Elizabethan age was over. John 
Davies of Hereford and William Browne were less 
successful than Drummond of Hawthomden, who 
went back to the rigorous Petrarchan model with 
considerable adroitness. Donne composed two 
cycles of d/oly Sonnets and La Corona, which were 
not published until a generation later. After this 
the form fell into a disrepute from which it did not 
recover until, in Milton’s hands, ‘the thing became 
a trumpet.’ 

It is not to be supposed that this extraordinary 
manufacture of short poems, all made after the 
same pattern, could display much individual origi- 
nality. The sonnets of Shakespeare — puzzling as 
they are, and formed to mystify the commentator 
— are at least of a most thrilling sincerity, and arc 
inspired by an original exercise of high imagina- 
tion ; but if from Shakespeare to Sidney and 
Spenser, as sonneteers, the descent is considerable, 
from these latter to the general herd of cycle- 
writers it is immense. In the average Elizabethan 
sonnet we find some picturesquencss of diction, 
much sweetness, a tiresome abuse of pedantry, an 
elegance which has something affected about it, 
a passion so covered up with the ashes of an 
alembicated preciosity that it is often doubtful 
whether it burns at all. The monotony of the 
Elizabethan sonnets, their vague allusiveness, the 
instability and dimness of the images they evoke, 
do much to lessen our pleasure in reading them. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that, even if Sidney, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser were removed, there 
would be left a body of graceful, melodious poetry, 
all of which helped to give distinction to average 
poetic style in England, and some of which pos- 
sessed positive merit of a high lyrical order. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 


Sir l*llili|> Sidney seemed destined to t.ike 
a very proimneni part in the evolution of English 
poetiy. In considering his work m \er-,e, ue 
have to recollect that at the age which Sidney 
had attained when he fell beneath the walls (d 
Zutphen, Spenser had published nothing but The 
Shepherd's Calendar, and Shakespeare was princi- 
pally known as the author of l enus and yldonis. 
Sidney was no less painfully working out his way 
through linguistic and tradition.il difficulties to- 
wards the open light of a perfect st) le ; but the 
poisoned bullet cut short his chances of a< hieving 
a Paerie Queene or a Hamlet. When critics speak 
of the ‘coldness’ and ‘affectation’ of .Sidney’s 
poeliy, they are forgetting the conditions under 
which he laboured, and are neglecting the 
evidence that he was rapidly surmounting those 
conditions. Perhaps, if the truth were known, 
Philip Sidney was one of the most notable ‘ in- 
heritors of unfulfilled renown’ the world has ever 

seen. He studied the art of poetiy so closely 

he had such an expanding and mounting sense 
of its capacity — he was learning so to 'look into 
his heart, and write,’ that everything seemed to 
point to his* becoming one of the great English 
poets. That he never became ; but the charm, the 
romantic pathos, of the imperfect verses he did 
write is perennial. 

Sidney began to study verse at a time when the 
particular kind of poetry he enjoyed among the 
Italians and the Spaniards was unknown in Eng- 
land. He conceived a British variety of Petrarchan 
art, a species of lyrical songs and sonnets, which 
‘might be employed, and with how heavenly fruit, 
both private and public, in singing the praises of 
the Immortal Beauty.’ But in doing so he was 
aware of the necessity of avoiding the insipidity 
and insincerity which had fallen upon such poetry 
on the continent of Europe — the vain repetitions, 
the languid conceits, the preposterous frozen 
compliments. In opening a new literature he 
desired to avoid falling immediately into the errors 
of an old, and indeed exhausted, literature, like that 
of Italy. Hence Sidney starts with a divided aim ; 
he wishes to introduce the psychology of love, with 
its delicacies and its refined analysis of emotion, 
into the rough and awkward English tongue, but 
at the same time he wishes to escape the pitfalls 
into which those descend who ‘ poor Petrarch’s 
long-deceased woes with new-born sighs and 
denizen’d tvit do sing.’ 

The early numbers in the As/rophel and Stella 
show us the adventures of Sidney’s spirit when this 
design of regenerating English lyrical poetry first 
occurred to him. He studied ‘fine inventions’ and 
Continental models, ‘oft turning others’ leaves.’ 
He tried hard to reproduce his emotions, but the 
effect merely depressed him ; he was conscious 
that what he composed was harsh and pedantic, 
and that his speech bore no relation to his glow of 
inward feeling. The words came forth hailing, 
and he became aware that study was driving away 
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invention. Then it was that, ‘great with child to 
speak, and helpless in his throes,’ Sidney was biting 
his pen and beating his bosom, when ' “ h ool !” said 
my Muse to me, “look in thy heart and write.”’ 
Accordingly, hrok in his heart he did ; but to eyes 
unaccustomed to the blaze of nature the white 
light of the heart at first only blinds and bewilders. 
Hence, in the poetry which Sidney began to write 
about 1575 and onwards (for to this date we may, 
pc■rhap^, attribute his determination to reform poetry 
in England) we find at first much that seems to us 
dry and displeasing, much empty fluency, much 
flatness, and even some insipidity. But Sidney 
atlvanccs in skill ; he gains more and more com- 
mand over the medium ; and before the Aslrofthel 
an<{ Sulla is finished, we find that the young poet 
has secured the power of copying for mankind 
the emotional language which a living passion 
h.is written on his heart. 

Hence the careful reader of Sidney’s sonnets, 
who has at first found them a little colourless and 
dim after the far richer poetry of the succeeding 
generation, learns to appreciate in them that very 
quality which the eighteenth, and until lately even 
the nineteenth, centuries were unable to detect in 
them, their rigorous sincerity. When once the 
author has surmounted the difficulty of speaking in 
verse, of using the language of literature — as soon 
as he has gained confidence in his own obsers-ation 
and in his own judgment of values — he sings ‘ with 
his eye upon the object ; ’ so that, although a 
species of archaism makes the Atlrophel nnd SUlla 
seem old-fashioned among the Elizabethan sonnet- 
cycles, it will yet be found to be more interesting, 
because more sincere, varied, and circumstantial, 
than any of its successors, except that of Shake- 
speare. All the time that he was writing so 
earnestly, an invincible modesty kept Sidney in 
the background of the poets— ‘ Poor layman I, for 
sacred rites unfit,’ he calls himself. But this sim- 
plicity gave him a realistic vitality. His genius 
was planted firmly on experience. The highway, 
along which his horse's feet went trampling, was 
his Parnassus. His sheep were thoughts, which 
he pastured, far from the haunts of men, on the 
'fair hills of fruitless love.’ Other men might be 
‘victors still of Pheebus golden treasure.’ To 
Sidney poetry was never the main object of life, 
never life itself ; but he adorned the paths 
of love, war, patriotism, religion, all that led 
through the wide fields of his beautiful, practi- 
cal chivalry, with the roses and lilies of fragrant, 
flowery verse. 

As a consequence of his not ‘taking himself 
seriously’ as a poet, when once his verse was 
written he censed to care what became of it, 
and it might very easily have entirely dis- 
appeared. It is probably to the piety of his 
admirable sister, the Countess of Pembroke, who 
had the courage to ignore her brother’s dying 
command that the MS. of his Arcadia should 
be destroyed, that wc owe the preservation of 


Sidne/s prose and verse. He published nothing 
in his lifetime ; three editions of Astrophel and 
Stella belong to 1591, and his miscellaneous poems 
were added to the third edition (1598) of the 
Arcadia. Some sonnets appeared for the first 
time with Constable’s poems, in 1594. A great 
mass of rather interesting verse, probably l>elong- 
ing to Sidney’s early and uncmancipated years, is 
embedded in the Arcadia itself (1590); so that 
the effect which was made by the poetry of Sidney, 
save through the literary coteries influenced by 
him in his lifetime, did not belong to the period of 
his career, but was almost wholly posthumous. 
With so extreme a rapidity was literature then 
developing, that in 1595 poetry of the most start- 
ling originality written in 1575. even by Spenser 
and Sidney, wore a faded air ; as a consequence of 
this the influence of Sidney, which w.is for a few 
ye.ars immense, soon waned, though the Arcadia 
continued to be reprinted and many romances were 
written in imitation of it. EDMUND GOSSE, 

Sidney was born, 30th November 1554, at Pens- 
hurst, in Kent, son of Sir Henry Sidney (who 
usually spelt the name Sydney, while his son pre- 
ferred Sidney or Sidnei). Philip studied at Shrews- 
bury' and Christ Church, and after spending nearly 
three years on the Continent returned to England, 
an accomplished writer, in 1 575 . and was introduced 
to the court by his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. 
He was present at the famous reception given 
by Leicester to the queen at Kenilworth in the 
summer of that year. At first a favourite of the 
queen, he was sent in 1577 on missions to the 
Elector Palatine, the Emperor Rudolf, and the 
Prince of Orange. Elizabeth was ungrrateful to- 
wards his father for his exertions as Lord Deputy 
in Ireland, and Philip wrote in his defence ; he 
also addressed the queen against her projected 
match with the Duke of Anjou. Elizabeth frowned 
on him ; and his mother's brother, the once power- 
ful Leicester, fell into disfavour. Sidney retired 
(1580} to his sister Mary, now Lady Pembroke, at 
Wilton, where, probably, most of his Arcadia was 
written. In 1583 he was knighted, and married 
Frances, daughter of Sir F. Walsingham. His 
arrangement (1585) to accompany Drake on one 
of his buccaneer expeditions was defeated by 
Elizabeth’s caprice and Drake’s treachery. Sidney 
was ordered to accompany Leicester, chosen by 
the queen to carry her half-hearted support to 
the Nctherlanders in their struggle against Spain. 
AAcr one small brilliant exploit, he received, on 
22nd September (O.S.) 1 586, his death-wound under 
the walls of Zutphen — where five hundred and fifty 
Englishmen made a gallant but ill-judged attack on 
nearly 3000 Spaniards — and died on l7lh October. 

His work in literature may be placed between 
1578 and 1582. Widely celebrated as it was in his 
lifetime, nothing was published till after his death. 
His brilliant character, his connections, his generous 
patronage of men of letters, with the report of those 
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to whom his writings were communicated, united 
to give him his pre-eminent conicmporan* fame. 
This was, however, amply supported when the 
Ariadia (written probably 1 578-80, but never 
finished) appeared, imperfectly in 1590, completely 
in 1598. This book long retained a vast popularity, 
though now it is almost unread. It is a pastoral 
romance, founded upon the Arcutitn {1504) of 
Sannazaro, but perhaps even more influenced by 


the Spanish romances 
intermixed with 
poems and 
written in melo- 
dious but difiusc, 
elaborate, and 
artificial prose, 
not free from the 
artificial ^con- 
ceits' of that age, 
the book was 
received with en- 
thusiastn at 
home, and was 
almost as well 
received in 
France. Its in- 
fiuence on Eng- 
lish literature was 
smaller Shake- 
speare shows 
traces of his 
study of it in 
several of his 
plays, especially 
in L^ar^ 

Ijabour^s Losi^ 
the Tempesty and 
t lie Midsummer 
Nights Dream; 

Spenser was in- 
debted to it; 

Crowne imitated 
it; and many 
plays were based 
on episodes in it. The eighteenth century, on the 
whole, reversed the verdict passed by the sixteenth 
and seventeenth, though Richardson borrowed his 
heroine Pamela from it, and Cowper unfcignedly 
admired it, CiUling its author ‘a warbler of poetic 
prose.' Horace Walpole called it a tedious, 
lamenuble, pedantic, pastoral romance, which the 
patience of a young virgin in love cannot now 
“wadc through;' Hazlitt was hardly more favour* 
able, and Haltam's praise is faint Now, un- 
questionably, its interest is mainly historical, 
though much of it is fine. Drayton commended 
Sidney for having checked Euphuism and im- 
proved English style ; he says he 

Thoroughly paced our language as to show 
fhat plenteous English hand in hand might go 
With Greek and Latin, and did first reduce 
Our tongue from Lyly’s writing then in use. 

19 


To al>out 1580 maybe assigned .Sidney's 
for Poetrte '1591, afieruards named of 

Poesy)y wrillen m clear, manly Kngh:»h m reply lo 
an abusive Puritan pamphlet by (iosson. Sidney 
defines poetry, after Aristotle, as Ideal Imitation, 
and for her claims her anr icni place as the highest 
mode of literature, teaching mankind the most im- 
|K)rtant truths through the medium of that pleasure 
which is the formal end of all fme art. In mediaval 


An intricate love-story, 1 fashion, many authorities 
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(Prom the pictur« io the po&seuion of E^rl Cowper.) 


quoted, and the 
author's w i dc 
range of reading 
i ^ d i ^ p I a y 0 d. 
Sidney 1 niu i>c5 
severely the 
crowd of coniem- 
porarv’ \ersificrs 
— not peculiar to 
that age ! — to 
whose want of 
power, bad taste, 
and trivial style 
he partly ascribes 
the then existing 
low estimate of 
poctr>-. And here 
he names the 
best English 
|>oets known to 
him : Chaucer, 
Sackvillo, Surrey, 
and Spenser's 
just (anony- 
mously) pub- 
I i s h cd Catenda r, 

* licsidcs these, I 
do not remember 
to have seen but 
few (to speak 
Iwldly) printed, 
that have poeti- 
cal sinews in 
them.' English 
drama, it will be 
remembered, was then in its cradle. In 1580 Ralph 
Roister Doistery GorboduCy and Gammer G ur/on 
w'cre practically all the drama hero to show ; and 
Sidney could not foresee that his own contempo- 
raries were just about to recreate the art. His 
criticism of the contemporary English stage was 
severe : trained to Italian and pseudo- classical 
canons, he demanded the complete separation of 
tragedy and comedy, and the adhesion to Scnccan 
models. Even Corboducy which might have been 
‘an exact model of all ti*agcdics,' is ‘very dcfectu- 
ous in the circumstances.' The next ten years 
saw Greene, Pecic, Marlowe, and Shakespeare all 
busily at work. In 1575 Sidney had met Penelope 
Devereux (1560-1607), daughter of the first Earl ol 
Essex ; but it was only in 1581, the year following 
her marriage to the Puritan Lord Rich, who after- 
wards divorced her, that Sidney awoke too late to 
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lo\ c for her. The one hundred and eight sonnets 
and eleven songs of Asifophtl (tfui SUHa (i 590 
offer a marvellous piclurc of passionate love. (In 
I 583 he was knighted, and married Walsingham’s 
young daughter, F’rances,) Sidney also translated 
the Psalms. He was among the first to recognise 
Spensers promise ; he knew Gabriel Har\'ey, 
Thomas Lodge, Marlowe, Bacon, and Raleigh ; 
and he accepted dedications from Giordano Bruno. 

Sidney’s impetuosity of temper is seen in much of 
his writing, as in his reply to LeicesUr^s Common- 
TT^v^r////, an attack on the Earl, his uncle : declaring 
to the attacker, ‘ thou therein liest in thy throat, 
which I will be ready to justify upon thee in any 
place in Europe.’ The same trait appears in the 
following letter — containing what proved to be a 
groundless accusation — which he addressed in 1578 
to Edwartl Molyneux, bis father’s secretary and 
(ultimately, at least) his own valued friend : 

Mr Mi)i.YNKUX — Few words arc best. My letters 
to my father have come to the eyes of some. Neither 
on 1 condemn any hut you for it. If it he so, you have 
playc<l the very knave with me ; and so I will make you 
know, if I have goml proof of it. But that for so much 
as is past. For that is to come, I assure you before God, 
that if ever I know you do so much as read any letter I 
write to my father, without his commandment, or my 
consent, I will thrust my da^cr into you. And trust to 
it, for I speak it in earnest. In the meantime, farewell. 

Of the following extracts, five arc from Sidney s 
Arcadiiiy and the sixth from his Deftnee of Poesy. 

The .itrnciia professes to deal with love and 
adventures in the Greek province which, actually 
famed for its pure air and its people and the 
purity and simplicity of their lives, the Roman 
poets had idealised into a kind of pastoral and 
romantic Utopia. This is the opening : 

It was in the time that the earth begins to put her new 
a parrel against the approch of her lover, and that the 
Sun running a most even course becomes on indifferent 
arbiter bctwenc the night and the day : when the hope- 
less shepheard Strephon was come to the scendes which 
lie against the island of Cithera : where viewing the place 
with a heavy kinde of delight and sometimes casting 
his eyes to the Reward, he called his friendly rivall 
the pastor Claius unto him ; setting first downe in his 
darkened countenance a dolcfull copic of what he would 
speak c, and with a long speech on his absent love, 
during which they see a shipwreckc<l man, Musidorus, 
washc<l ashore. Him they offer to conduct back with 
them to their home in Arcadia, and to present to the 
hospitable gentleman Kalandcr. 

In Arcadia. 

The 3. day after in the time that the morning did 
throw roses and violets in the heavenly floorc against 
the comming of the Sun (the nightingales striving one 
with the other which could in most dainty variety re- 
count their wrong-caused sorow) and made them part 
of their steep, and rising from under a tree (which that 
night had bin their pavilion) they went on their jomey 
which by and by welcomed Musidorus eyes, wearied with 
the wasted soite of Laconia, with delight full prospects. 


There were hillcs which garnished ihcir proud heighU 
with stately trees; humble valleis, whose base estate 
seemed coinforte<l with the refreshing of silver rivers ; 
medows, enamcid with al sorts of cy-plcasing flourcs ; 
thickets which being lined with most pleasant shade, 
were witnessed so to by the chereful detrition of many 
wcl-luncd birds ; each pasture stored with sheep, feeding 
with sober security ; while the prely lambs with bleling 
oratory cravc<l the dams comfort ; here a shepheards boy 
piping, as though he should never Ixr old ; there a yong 
shephcr^lessc knitting, and wilhall singing ; and it seemed 
that her voice comforted her hands to work, and her 
hands kept time to her voices music. L chap, a.) 

A Stag Hunt. 

Then went they together abroad, the good Kabnder 
entertaining them with plcasaunt discoursing— ho we well 
he loved the sportc of hunting when he was a young man* 
how much in the comparison thereof he disdained all 
chamber delights, that the sunne. (how great a jomic 
soever he had to make) could never prevent him with 
earlines nor the moone (with her sober countenance) dis- 
swade him from watching till midnight for the deeres 
feeding. O, saidc he, you will never live to my age, 
without you kepe your selves in breath with exercise, and 
in hart with joyfullncs ; too much thinking doth consume 
the spirits ; and oft it fallcs out, that, while one thmkes 
loo much of his doing, he leaves to doc the effect of his 
thinking. Then spared he not to remember, how much 
Arcadia was chaunged since his youth ; activilic and 
good fclowship being nothing in the price it was then 
held in ; but according to the nature of the old-growing 
world, sliU worse and worse. Then would he tell them 
stories of such galknunls as he had knowen ; and so with 
pleasant company beguiled the limes hast, and thorlned 
the wayes length, till they came to the side of the wood, 
where ihe.houndcs were in couples, staying their com- 
ming, but Nvith a whining accent craving libertic ; many 
of them in colour and marks so resembling, that it shewed 
they were of one kinde. The huntsmen handsomely 
attired in their grecnc liveries, as though they were chil- 
dren of Sommer, with staves in their hands to beat the 
guilticsse earth, when the houndcs were al a fault ; and 
with homes alioul their neckes, to sound an alarum upon 
a sillic fugitive : the houndcs were straight uncoupled, 
and ere long the Stagge thought it betlcr to trust the 
nimblcnes of his feet then to the slender fortification of 
his lodging 5 but even his fcetc betrayed him ; for, how- 
soever they went, they themselves uttered themselves to 
the scent of their enimics ; who, one taking it of an other, 
and sometimes bclceving the windes advertisement, some- 
times the view of their faithful councellors the huntsmen, 
with open moulhes then denounced warrt, when the wane 
was alreadic begun. Their eric being comp<^ of » 
well sorted mouthes, that ony man would perceive therein 
some kind of proportion, but the skilful woodmen did 
find a musick. Then delight and variclie of opinion 
drew the horsemen sundrie w'aycs, yet cheering thnr 
houndcs with voyce and horn, kept still as it were 
t<^ether. The wood seemed to conspire with them 
against his own dtisens, dispersing their noise through 
all his quarters 5 and even the niroph Echo left 
bewayle the losse of Narcissus, and became a hunter. 
But the Stagge was in the end so holly pursued, that 
(leaving his flight) he was driven to make courage of 
despaire ; and so turning his head, made the hounds with 
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change of tipcech io testify that be was at a Ijay : as if 
from hot pursuit of their enemic, they were ^o<binly 
come to a parley. (Book 1. chap. i<x) 

Sblpwracke. 

But by that the next morning l)cgan to make a guiJdcn 
she we of a good meaning, there aro>e even with the sun 
a vaile of darke cloudcs before his face, which shortly 
(like inck |x>WTe<l into water) lja<l blacked over all the 
face of heaven, preparing (as it were) a inoumeful stage 
for a Tragetlic to be plaiefi on. For forthwith the windcs 
l>egan to speake lowdcr, and as in a tumultuous king- 
dome to thinke theni'^lves fittest instruments of com- 
maundement ; ami blowing whole slomics of hayle and 
rainc upon them, they were sooner in daungcr then they 
couldc almost hethinke themselves of chaunge. For then 
ihu trailcrous Sea began to swell in pride against the 
ahlicted Navie, under which (while the heaven favoured 
them) it had layne so calmely ; making mountaincs of it 
selfe, over which the tossed and toltring ship shoulde 
clime, to the slreight carried dow*ne ogaine to a pit of 
hellish darkencsse, W’ith such cruell blowes against the 
sides of the shippe that which way soever it went wa.s 
still in his malice, that there was left neither power to 
stay nor way to e:>cape. And shortly had it so dis- 
severed the loving companie, which the daic before had 
tarried together, that most of them never met againe, but 
were swallowed up in his never-satisfied mouth. 

(Book ii. chap. 7.) 

The prayer of the Princess Pamela was a 
favourite prayer of King Charles I., whom Milton 
reproached for ‘having stolen a prayer word for 
word from the mouth of a heathen woman pniying 
to a heathen god ’ : 

O all-seeing Light anti clernal Life of all things, to 
whom nothing is cither so great, that it may resist ; or 
so small, that it is contemned : looke vj>on my mlseric 
with thine eye of mcrcic, and let thine infinite power 
vouchsafe to limite out some proportion of deliucrance 
'•nto me, as to thee shall seem most conuenient. Let 
not iniuric, O Lord, Iriumphe oucr me, and let my faultcs 
hy thy handes be corrected, and make not mine vniusle 
ciicmic the minister of thy luslice. But yet, my God, 
if in thy wisrlome this be the aptest chaslhcmcnt for 
my inexcusable folUe ; if this low bondage be fittest 
for my ouer-hie desires j if the pride of my not-inough 
humble hartc be thus to be broken, O Lord, I yeeld 
vnto thy will, and joyfully embrace what sorrow thou 
wilt have me suffer. Onely thus much let me craue of 
thee, (let my crauing, O Lord, be accepted of thee, 
since cuen that proceeds from thee,) let me craue, enen 
by the noblest title, which in my greatest affliction I may 
giuc my selfe, that I am (hy creature, and by thy goodnes 
(which is thy self) that thou will suffer some beame of 
thy Maiestie so to shine into my mind, that it may still 
depende confidently vpon thee. Let calamitie be the 
exercise but not the ouerthrowe of roy vertue : let their 
power preuaile, but preuaile not to destruction s let my 
greatnes be their pmie : let my paine be the sweetnes 
of their reuenge s let them (if so it seem good vnlo ihec) 
vexc me with more and more punishment But, O Lord, 
let neuer their wickednes haue such a hand, but that I 
may carie a pure minde in a pure bodie. (And pausing 
a while) And O, most gracious Lord (said she) what euer 
become of me, preserue the vertuous Mundorus. 

(Book iii. chap. 6.) 


r 

‘In these my not old yeres and irklcst Titnc',, 
having siipi into ihc title of a Foei. I am pnnoked 
to say somthing unto you in defence of that niy 
unclccied vocation/ says> Sidney in the ipotoain 
‘I have just cause u> make a piniful defence 
of poore Poctr)', which fn>m almost the highest 
estimation of learning is fallen to be the laughing- 
sloe kc of children.’ And he thus com pares [Mwtr)' 
and philosophy : 

The philosopher she wet h you the way. hcc infoancth 
you of the particulariiics, well of the UdiciU^ncs of the 
way, as of the pleasant hxlging you shall ha%c u hen >our 
journey is ended, os of the many by-iurmngs that may 
divert you from your way. But this is to no man I ml 
to him that will read him, and read hnn with attentive 
studious painfuincs. Which ci>nstant tlcsire whosoever 
hath in him, hath alrea<iy possctl halfc the liardnes of the 
wa>% and thcreture is beholding to the rhiloM)pher hut 
for the other halfe. Nay, irucly, Icarnetl men have 
learnedly thought that where once reason hath so much 
over mastred passion, as that the minde halh a free desire 
to doc well, the inward light each minde halh in it selfc 
is as good as a Philosophers l>ook ; since in nature \vc 
know* it is well to do well, and what is well and what is 
evile, although not in the words of Arte which Philoso- 
phers bestowe upon us ; for out of naturall conceit the 
Philosophers drew il But to be moved to doc that 
which we know, or to be moved with desire to knowe, 
//fic p/^us : Hie ialx>r 

Nowc therein of all sciences (I speak still of humane 
and according to the hum.anc conceit) is our I’oct the 
Mon.arch. For he dooth not only shew (he way, but 
giveth so sweete a prospect into the way, as will inticc 
any man to enter into it. Nay, be dooth, as if your 
journey should lye through a fayr Vineyard, at the very 
firste, give you a cluster of Grapes ; th.at, full of that 
taste, you may long to passe further. He bcginnelh not 
with obscure definitions; which must blur the margcnl 
with interpretations, and load the memory with doubt- 
fulncssc; but he commeth to you with words set in 
tlclightfull proportion, either accompanied with, or pre- 
pared for, the wcll-inchaunting skill of musicke ; with a 
talc forsooth he commeth unto you, with a (ale which 
holdeth children from play, and old men from the 
chimney-corner. And pretending no more, doth inlende 
the winning of the mind from wickednesse to vcriue; 
even as the childc is often brought to lake most wholsom 
things, by hiding them in such other os have a pleasant 
taste; which if one should beginne to tell them the 
nature of the Aloes or Rubarb they shoulde receive, 
would sooner take their rhisicke at their cares then their 
mouth. So is it in men (most of which arc childish in the 
best things) till they bee cradled in their graves ; glad 
they will be to hear the tales of Hercules, Achilles, 
Cyrus, vEncas ; and hearing them, must ncetls hcare the 
right description of wisdom, valurc, and justice ; which if 
they had been barely, that is to say philosophically, set 
out, they would sweare they bee brought to schoole againe. 

Sidney ‘ never heard the old song of Percy and 
Douglas but he found his heart stirred as with the 
sound of a trumpet,’ and said ‘they arc never 
alone who are accompanied with noble thoughts ; ’ 
there will be the time to die nobly when you 
cannot live nobly ; ’ ‘ there is nothing more terrible 
to a guilty heart than the eye of a respected friend.’ 
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Sonneta ffom 'Aatrophel aod Stella.* 

With how SA<\ steps, O Moonc, thou clim'st the skies. 
How silently, anil with how wanne a face I 
What, may it be. that even in heavenly place 
That busic Archer his sharpe arrowes tries? 

Sure, if that long-with-lovc«acquainlc(l eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feerst a lover’s ease ; 

1 read it in thy lookes, thy languisht grace 
To me that fcclc the like thy slate discrics. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moonc, tell me, 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit? 

Arc l>caullcs there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be 1 ovc<l, and yet 

Those lovers scomc whom that love doth possessc? 

Do they call s'ctiuc there ungratcfuincsse? 


0 happie Thames that didst my Stella l>carc I 

1 saw thee with full many a smiling line 
Upon thy chccrcful face joy’s livery wcarc, 

While those fairc planets on thy streames did shine. 
The boatc for joy could not to daunce forl>car ; 
While wanton winds '' ilh Wautics so divine 
Ravisht, staid not, till in her golden hairc 
They did themselves (O sweetest prison) twine : 
And fainc those tEol’s youth there would their stay 
Have made ; but, forsl by Nature still to flic, 

First did with puffing kissc those lockcs display. 
She, so dishevcld, blusht. From window I, 

With sight thereof, cried out : * O fatre disgrace ; 
Let Honur* sclfc to thee grant highest place I * 


I never dranke of Aganippe well, 

Nor ever did in shade of Tempe sit, 

And Muses scomc with vulgar brains to dwell; 

Poore layman I, for sacred rites unfit. 

Some doe 1 hcarc of poets* furie tell, 

But, God wot, wot not what they mcanc by it ; 

And this I swcarc by blackest brooke of hell, 

I am no pick -purse of another’s wit. 

How falles it (hen, that with so smooth an ease 
My thoughts I s)>cake ; and what I speake doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please? 
Chesse we the cause? What, is it this? Fie, no. 
Or so ? Muche lesse. How then ? Sure thus it is, 
My lips are sweet, inspired with Stella's kUse. 


Come, Sleepe, O Slccpe, the certaine knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balme of woe. 

The poore man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 

Th' indiflerent judge betweene the high and low. 
With shield of proofe shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despaire at me doth throw ; 

0 make in me those civill warres to cease : 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillowes, sweetest bed ; 

A chamber deaf of noise, and blind of light ; 

A rosie garland, and a weary hcd. 

And if these things, as being thine in right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shall in me 
Livelier than else-where Stella's image see. 


Whether the Turkish new moone minded be 
To fill her homes this yeere on Christian coast 7 
How Poles' right king means without leave of hoast 
To warme with ilbmade fire cold Muscovy? 


If French can yet three parts in one agree ? 

What now the Dutch in their full dicU boast? 

How Holland hearts, now so good townes be lost^ 

Trust in the shade of plcas.ant Orange-tree? 

How Ulster likes of that same golden bit 
Wherewith roy father once made it halfc tame? 

If in the Scotch Court be no wcltring yet ? 

These questions busic wits to me do frame 5 
1, cumbred with good maners, answer doc. 

But know not how ; for still I thinkc of yoiL 

Song : * Love is dead.* 

Ring out your belles, let mourning shewes be spread ; 
For Love is dead : 

All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdainc : 

Worth, as nought worth, rejected, 

And Faith fairc scomc doth gaine. 

From so ungrateful fancie, 

Front such fcmall franzie, 

From them that use men thus, 

Goo<l Lord, deliver us ! 

Weepe, neighbours, weepe j do you not heare it said 
That Love is dead ? 

His dcathd>cd, peacock’s foUie ; 

His winding-shcete is shame ; 

His will, false-seeming holie ; 

His sole cxec'lour, blame. 

From so ungrateful fancie. 

From such a fcmall franxie, 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us \ 

My True Love hath my Heart. 

$ 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange the one for the other giv'ne : 

I hold his deare, and mine he cannot misse ; 

There never was a better bargaine driv'ne. 

His heart in me keepes me and him in one ; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides i 
He loves my heart, for once it was hb oiAne ; 

I cherish his because in me it bides. 

His heart has wound received from my sight ; 

My heart was wounded with hU wounded heart, 

For os from mee on him his hurt did light, 

So still methought in me hb hurt did smart : 

Both equal hurt, in this change sought our blissc^ 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have hb. 

(From the AnsMtu) 

‘ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ’ (c.1555- 
l62t), was not merely the friend and patron of 
Spenser, Samuel Daniel, and others [see * Mary 
Sidney,’ by F. B. Young (1922)]. She edited the 
Arcadia her brother had dedicated to her, had a 
share with him in the translation of the Psalms, 
translated from the French A Discourse of Lift 
and Death by her brothers friend Plessis du 
Momay, and rendered into English blank verse 
Gamieris French tragedy, Antonie. She was the 
wife of the second Earl of Pembroke, and mother 
of the Earl to whom it has been supposed (and 
denied) that Shakespeare dedicated his sonnets. 

Sldaey*a poems and have beeo edlied, the fiitt by 

Grosait (1877), ibe lecond by Arber (1S6S), FlOfel (1889)1 Cook 
(1890X and 'Sbuckburgfa (1890; tbe W^rki by Prof* 
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t-cuillcrat (4 voU. i9ia-3«), »ho gives ihf«e le»ts of the Atxadi.t.' 
one from MS. The Are.tJta was etlKed by E. A. BoLer (1907)' 
and reproduced in facsimile b> O. Sommer in 1891- lie Life by 
Eulke Greville (i6sa) was re-edited by N. Smith (1907) • and there 
are Lives by Zouch <i8o8). J. A. Symoiids (1S86). Kox Bourne 

See Philip Sidney's Mtmgin 9/tkt Si<inty /amtiXiSog). 

Edmund Spenser. 

In a passage which has been often quoted 
Gibbon says, ‘The nobility of the Spensers has 
been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough ; but I exhort them to consider the 
Faerie Qneene as the most precious jewel of their 
coronet.' It is not, however, by any means certain 
that they have the right to claim him. He sprang 
from a family of Spensers settled at Hurstwood, in 
the north-cast of Lancashire, and it is believed that 
his father was a certain John Spenser, a journey- 
man clothinaker, who came up to London before 
• 5 SO- If so, his mother’s name was Elizabeth, but 
her family is not known. He was born, about 
1552, at East Smithheld, in ‘ merry London, iny 
most kindly nu^se,’ as he says in the Prothalamiou. 
From the ‘Spending of the Money of Robert 
Nowell,’ it appears that he was sent, as a ‘poor 
scholar,’ to Merchant Taylors’ School when it 
was opened in 1561. It is supposed that he 
was a foundation scholar, and that he stayed 
at the school until 1569. Lancelot Andrewes was 
his schoolfellow, and their head-master was Dr 
Mulcastcr. 

Before he left school Spenser had ‘commenced 
author,’ for early in 1569 a Dutch refugee, Dr Jan 
van der Noodl, published a miscellany called A | 
Theatre for Worldlings, in which were included ccr- 
Uin translations from Petrarch and from Joachim 
du Bellay, which, though anonymous at the time, 
were afterwards in a modified form claimed by 
Spenser. These translations, in blank verse and 
rhyme, have created a great deal of discussion; 
but there is no reasonable doubt that they came 
from the hand of Spenser, and they already dis- 
play some of the characteristics of his style. 

On the 20th of May 1569 Spenser passed directly 
from Merchant Taylors’ School to Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he matriculated as a sizar. 
We have evidence of his great poverty- and of 
repeated illnesses while at college ; he succeeded 
B.A. in 1573 a'ntf commenced M.A. in 1576, the 
year that he left Cambridge. He mentions the 
university in the Faerie Queene ; 

'I My mother Cambridge, whom as with a crown 
He (i.e. the Ouse] doth adorn, and is adorned by it 
With many a gentle Muse and many a learned WiL 

We know nothing of his academic life, but he 
formed at the university certain friendships which 
had an influence upon him. Edward Kirke, who 
afterwards edited the Shepher^ Calendar, and 
Gabriel Harvey, a poetaster and criticaster who 
assumed a position of authority at Cambridge, 
were his principal associates, and Harvey is the 
Hobbinol of Spenser’s eclogues. As late as 1586 


Spenser was still Har\cy’s ‘ de\olcd friend, <luring 
life.’ Harvey was the chief of those who pro- 
mulgated the heresy that the rhythms and rhymes 
of normal English \crse were to be swept away in 
favour of .accentuated rliymeless tiieasures < loscly 
modelled on Greek and I.atin j)rosody. There is 
no doubt that by too modestly acceding to all this 
nonsense Spenser was delayed in the development 
of his genius. 

Spenser took his degree of M..\. in 157O .ind 
left Cambridge. He went to hi> own pcOjde in 
Lancashire, and here, as has been suggested, met 
the Rosalind of his sonnets and pasior.ds. In the 
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next year, Gabriel Harvey urging him to ‘forsake 
his shire’ and come south, Spenser seems to have 
paid a short visit to Ireland, and in 1578 or 1579 
to have settled in London. Here he seems to have 
been early presented to Sir Philip Sidney and his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Leicester, and to have 
taken up his abode in Leicester House. He wrote 
a series of poems which have been lost, called 
Stemmata Dudleiana. A correspondence with 
Gabriel Harl ey, who addresses Spenser as ‘ Im- 
merito,’ has been preserved, and is full of bad 
advice about hexameters and trimeters. In this 
winter of 1579-80 Spenser had other poetical 
works ready— ZJromji The Dying Pelican, and 
Nine Com edies. All these have disappeared ; but 
on the 5ih of December 1579 was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall a poem, the effect of which on the 
expansion of English literature was astounding. 
This is, of course. The Shepj^rd's Calendar. 

The publication of this famous Collection of 
pastorals placed Soenser, at a bound, in front of all 
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Englisi) poets since Chaucer. The originality and 
mastery of the ‘ new poet.’ as Spenser began im- 
mediately to be styled, was admitted at once. I he 
Shephertfs CaUndar was anonymous, and con- 
sisted of twelve eclogues, as they may all be roughly 
styled, distinguished from one another in their 
mclrcj subject, and lrc.aimcnt. In adopting the 
Arcadian device of ‘ goa'thcrds’ talcs’ Spenser was 
yielding to the fashion of the hour, and to the 
practice of the followers of Sannazaro. The whole 
of England was supposed to be a sheep-farm, under 
the sway of the queen of shepherds, fair ^isa, 
daughter of Pan, the god of shepherds. This 
setting of bucolic allegory offers many inconve- 
niences to the fancy of the poet, especially as he 
wishes to treat questions of Puritan rcligious_dis- 
cipline,- which have remarkably little to do with 
Pan and Syrinx. Under the general denomination 
of ‘ eclogues,’ moreover, arc included fables, satires, 
amatory lyrics, and other forms of current verse, so 
that the SlifpliertFs CaUtuiar is really to be looked 
upon as a sort of miscellany. 

To his contemporaries the most daring thing 
alx>ut the new poet was his diction, which Spenser 
enriched, or attempted to enrich, with a multitude 
of obsolete and rural forms. Sidney, who was one 
of the earliest admirers of the CaUntiar^ and who 
put the new' poet on a level with Theocritus, Virgil, 
and Sannazaro, ‘dared not allow that same framing 
of his style in an old rustic language.’ Spenser’s 
object, however, no doubt was by this diction to 
accentuate the English character of his verses and 
to lessen their Italian aspect Moreover, in" the 
Shepherd's Calendar Spenser shows himself still 
related to the primitive and rural poets of the 
English middle ages— allegorical and alliterative. 
Indeed, it is not to be denied that many critics, 
coming upon these poems after traversing the 
wastes of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
have applauded them with excess, since, after all, 
in comparison with what the English poets, and 
Spenser himself, were almost immediately aAer- 
wards to produce, the greater part of the Shepherds 
Calendar is but tame, colourless, and experimental. 
In the eclogues for May and August we see ‘the 
nojy poet ’ at his be?t, and that is far ahead of any 
of his immediate predecessors, except Sackville. 

In the summer of 1580 Lord Grey dc Wilton, 
on being appointed the Queen’s Deputy in Ireland, 
took Spenser (believed to have been married by then) 
to Dublin as his secretary, and it is supposed that 
he was an eye-witness of the horrible scenes enacted 
in Munster when the Rebellion of Desmond broke 
out. Long afterwards, in his prose View o/Irelatu!^ 
the poet recounted many of his experiences. In 
1581 he was appointed Registrar of Chancery in 
Ireland, and got a lease or grant of the abbey and 
castle of Enniscorthy, in county Wexford 5 these 
were succeeded by various employments and resi- 
dences, and Spenser probably made Dublin his 
headquarters from 1580 to 1588. In the latter 
year he seems to have settled at Kilcolman, 


an abandoned peel-tower of the Desmonds, 
in a then wooded glen of the Galtcc Hills, in 
the north of county Cork, some thirty miles 
south of Limerick ; this, with its 3000 or 4000 
acres of land, was Spenser’s share of the spoil 
Here, in 1589, Sir Walte^. Raleigh visited him, 
and here Spenser read to his friend the early 
cantos of the great poem which had now for so 
many years been occupying his thoughts and 
leisure. The ‘ Shepherd of the_pcean,’ as Raleigh 
was called, perceived in a moment that this 
romance of fairyland rose immeasurably high 
above anything that had called itself poetry in 
England before. In the very interesting auto- 
biographical poem called Colin Clout's Co^ Honte 
Again, first published in 1595, Spenser gives a 
minute account of the conversations of the two 
friends. Raleigh, on his part, read his own poem 
of Cynthia, the greater portion of which is now 
lost, and urged Spenser to come with him to 
court, so that they might in unison lay their 
songs before Elizabeth. This Spenser immediately 
agreed to do ; it would appear that he accompanied 
Raleigh to England, and was presented to the 
queen. She gave him a pension of ;^5o a year, 
and in December 1589 the first three books of 
that epoch-making poem, J^aerie 
entered in the registers of the Stationers’ Company. 

It was announced as ‘disposed into twelve books, 
but when it was published early in 1590 only three 
books were produced, and it is probable that no 
more was at this time completed. It was dedi- 
cated, in words which Seem blown through a 
golden trumpet, to ‘the most high, mighty and 
magnificent Empress,’ Elizabeth, ‘ to live with the 
eternity of her fame,’ as was added in a later 
edition. 

The reception of the F<ieru was more 

than enthusiastic. All England responded to the 
opinion attributed to Shakespeare, that Spensers 
‘deep conceit was such as, passing all conceit, 
needed no defence.’ He was accepted, "in that age 
of glorious singers, as the first of English poets. 
Caressed and congratulated by all the court, 
Spenser sUyed in England until far on into 1591, 
enjoying to the full, no doubt, these the most vivid 
and agreeable months of his existence. He was 
obliged at length to return to his duties, for he 
was now Clerk of the Council of Munster, and he 
bad his poems to write, which no doubt were better 
encouraged by the solitude of Kilcolman than by 
the excitements of London. He ^vas troubled, 
ever, by a law-suit with his crazy neighbour, Lord 
Roche, but the importance of this has perh^ 
been exaggerated. We may believe that Spensers 
life was now for some years comfortable, and of 
a nature to encourage him in the prosecution 0 
his noble poetical labours. We may leave him 
at Kilcolman for the moment, and consider the 
scheme of his great romantic masterpiece. 

The plan of the FatrU..jQ^ettie_ was confessedly 
allegorical, and the author has left us no chancy 
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of miscomprehending his intention. By the 
‘ Elvish * Monarchy Gloriana, who is kept out of 
sight throughout, but who animates the whole 
idea, he meant national splendour as embodied 
in Elizabeth. The Knight of the Red Cross was 
emblematical of Holinesr Sir Guyon of Temper- 
ance, the Lady Britoniart of Chastity. The plot 
of the Iut€rie Qu^<$u was intended to be this : The 
Queen Gloriana keeps her annuiil festival upon 
twelve consecutive days, on each of which there 
occur adventures, undertaken by twelve successive 
knights, and these form the subjects of the books 
of the poem, eked out by such episodes as the 
overthrow of Marinell and the resistance of 
Belphabe. Such is the scheme of the Fafru 
as Spenser himself unfolded it to Raleigh. 
It was to be a great chivalrous epic after the 
Italian fashion of Boiardo and Ariosto, but with 
this distinction, that allegory was to be pre- 
dominant in the outline of it, and that the conduct 
of the sentiment was to be uniformly splendid, 
with none of the descents to playfulness and even 
triviality which the Italians allowed themselves. 
Since Pulci had enjoyed so facile a success with 
the Morgan t€ Maggiorf^ there had been a growing 
tendency to introduce burlesque, and even panto- 
mimic absurdity, into the chivalrous epic, which, 
indeed, was now dying in the south of Europe. 
Spenser came just in time to lift it again to an 
incomparable magnificence, in a poem of extreme 
dignity and gravity. 

We do not know how Spenser would have rounded 
forth his plan, for he did nut live to complete the 
Faerie Queene^ Only six of the twelve promised 
books were finished. But nothing that he might 
have added could have removed one basal fault ; 
as Dean Church says, the poem ‘ carries with it 
no adequate account of its own story ; it does not 
explain itself, or contain in its own structure what 
would enable a reader to understand how it arose.’ 
There seems to have been planned yet another 
parallel epic, celebrating the ‘politic virtues,' also, 
no doubt, to be in twelve books. What we possess, 
therefore, is but a fragmentj and yet, beautiful as 
this is, no one h^Fever wished for more. Spenser 
did not possess constructive gifts ; he wasinorc 
prolix, jf possible, than bis Italian predecessors ; 
and it is better to enjoy the actual texture of what 
he gives us in such gorgeous profusion than to 
attempt to realise what it was which he intended to 
supply. As he wrote on he used the FaerU Queene 
as a receptacle into which to pour w'haCever he had 
felt or suffered, dreamed or longed for ; it became 
his constant haunting vision of life, now dropped 
for a while, now taken up anewj fused in nothing 
but in its uniformity of delicious music and radiant 
colour. 

The fomt^jof the Faerie Queefte deserves our 
attention. Spenser chose the oitava Hma . as it 
had been used by Boiarda-and was still being 
used but he altered it by adding a line be- 

tween the Itaiian_fourth and fifth, by modifying the 


arrangements of rhymes, and by adding a Uha to 
the last line, wliich became an Alexandrine. I his 
was a real metrical invention of high iinporiaiue, 
and it has been claimed for Spenser that it is the 
only one which can be traced home to an English 
poet. It was little a j)preciate<l in Spenser’s own age. 
or at least little and incorrectly imitated ; but from 
the central years of the eigJiteenih century, when 
it was resuscitated by Akenside and Thomson, 
wards to Tennyson and later, it was the charac- 
teristic metre of English romance : to Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, in particular, it proNed irre- 
sistibly attractive. None of these poets have used 
it with more complete success than its founder, in 
whose hands its sinuous and voluptuous melody, 
so subtle, so long-drawn, so majestic, presents to 
us something which is the ver>' type and emblem 
of sustained poetic expression. The difticulty of 
handling this metre, especial*/ in the group of four 
identical rhymes, is, however, greater than Spenser, 
who seems strangely breathless and hurried, can 
give himself time to overcome. He constantly 
forces sound, sense, and grammar to (lie exigen- 
cies of rhyme, satisfied if, without positively trip- 
ping, he can close his stanza in a rich Alexandrine. 

Before Spenser returned to Ireland, he pub- 
lished in London a collection of nine of his mis- 
cellaneous poems, which appeared early in 1591 
under the general title of Complaints^ One of 
these, MuiopotmoSy or the Fate 0/ the BntUrJiy^ 
had already been issued in 1590; this is a lyrical 
narrative of the loves of a winged fay, Clarion, 
treated with extreme delicacy and lightness of 
touch. The Ruipis 0/ Time is an exquisite scries of 
elegies, prolonged in several measures, and closing 
with a lament for Sir Philip Sidney, who had died on, 
the 17th of October 1586, which doubtless indic«iies 
the date of composition of lhe,i>ocm. In The Tears 
0/ the A/ uses the poet calls upon Clio^and her 
sisters to sing the degradation and sloth Eng- 
land and her rulers in jeremiads which have little 
appropriateness or value beyond their verbal music ; 
this is one of the poorest of SpensePs compositions. 
y/rgifs Gnat appears to be a vcr>’ early production, 
touched up by the more practised hand of the poet 
just before publication ; little is to be said regarding 
this fluent paraphrase. Vastly more important is 
Prosopopoloy or, as it is more usually named, 
‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale.’ This- satire, we are 
told by the poet himself, was ‘long sithens com- 
posed in the raw conceit of my youth.' It is 
interesting to see Spenser here deliberately com- 
peting with Chaucer. Two central ideas run 
through ‘Mother Hubbard’s Talc ;* it is a sarcastic 
picture of the English court, in Its political con- 
ditions, and it is a satire of the contest proceeding 
between the Catholic and the ReformccL Church 
under Elizabeth. It has been obscrx'cd that 
Spenser's picture of society is obscured by his 
inability to touch life directly ; Spenser must 
always be either romancing or allegorising. 

The rest of the miscellaneous volume entitled 
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ihc Complaints is taken up by four scries of short C/ouCs Come Home Again did not pass to the 

piccc>, mystical or allegorical, two of which arc press straight from Spcnscr^s hands, for it contains 

translated from Joachim du Bcllay, one para- a celebration of his old lost love Rosalind, which 

phrased from I Ira re h, while one, Visiom of the reads strangclj^as coming from the recent bride- 

Worltfs / seems to be substantially original. groom of Elizabeth Boyle. Probably the poem 

Among the former arc found the boyish sonnets of was printed, without his revision, from the old MS. 

1569, revised and republished to take their place l^ut we arc not left in the same doubt regarding 

among the maturer writings of the poet. Spenser's next publication, Amoretti atui Epitha* 

Early in 1592 (the date on the title-page is 1591) lamion^ which was brought over from Kilcolman in 

Spenser published Daphnnttiay an elegy in memo* the autumn of 1595 by Sir Robert Needham, and 
rial of Douglas Howard Oorges, the only daughter put safely in the hands of Ponsonby, the pub- 

of Lord Bindon. This is a g(M>d example of his lishcr, who brought it out in a tiny volume in 

less personal manner in funereal poetry, sedate, November. 

fluent, and elegant, but too much taken up with This book was entirely devoted to a celebration 
the commonplaces of morluar>' reflection to move of his married love. The Amoretti were the soo- 
the heart vcr>’ deeply. Indeed, there is little doubt nets, eighty-eight in number, which he had com- 

that the composition of death-poems of this class posed during their courtship, while Epithalamion 
was part of the business of a professional Eliza- was their marriage ode. The former were of 

bclhan poet, and not the least lucrative part. A the Petrarchan order, melodious and gracefuirbut 

knowledge of the deceased was not neccssar>* ; the dimmed to excess by the indcfinitcncss which was 

family supplied the outlines on which (he clcg>' was Spenser’s great fault, and very' rarely giving the 

to be constructed, and the verse-writer then built reader that hold upon reality which is indispensable 

up his work around such a scaffohling. Tlic poet, for the true enjoyment of poetry' of this class. On 

in fact, was called in, as the sculptor or the painter the other hand, Epithalamion is pcriiaps SpensePs 

might have been, and no charge of insincerity most perfect and most picturesque production ; 

could be brought against the result of his labours. this poem glows with life and passion. Hallam 
Although the preface of Daphnauia is signed said long ago, * I do not know any other nuptial 

* London, this first of January, I59l[2],’ there 1$ song, ancient or modem, of equal bcaulyj it is an 

good reason to believe that Spenser had reached intoxication of ecstasy, ardent, noble, and pure.’ 

Ireland before the close of December. This magnificent poem is a cansone of the Italian 

He resumed his duties as Clerk to the Council of class, perhaps the most perfect in the English 

the province of Munster. Of his history during language; whether Spenser borrowed the form 

the next two years nothing is prcscr\*cd. He direct from Petrarch or was affected by some ex- 

was probably working, in the seclusion of his periments of Sir Philip Sidney may be questioned, 

barbarous little peel-tower of Kilcolman, on the It is enough to point out here that the style of 

remaining books of the Faerie Queene. On the J Spenser is nowhere of so consummate a splendour 
iith of June 1594 Edmund Spenser and Elizabeth jas it is in the gorgeous strophes of Epithalamion. 
Boyle were married in the Cathedral of Cork, by It is believed that Spenser returned to England 
William Lyon, bishop of that diocese. [Elizabeth towards the end of IS 95 > that he brought with 
Boyle (c. 1575-1622) was apparently already the him the manuscript of the second part of the 

widow of I ristram Peace. She married a third Queene^ consisting of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 

and fourth time after Spenseris death#] She bore books. This was published by Ponsonby in 1596, 

him several children. Two of Spenser’s sons had and continued the romance with the story of 

characteristically romantic names^Sylvanus and Cambcl and Triamond, or of Friendship: that of 

Peregrine. (Sylvanus may have been the child of a Artcgall, or of Justice ; and that of Sir Calidorc, or 

previous marriage of Spenser's.) It has been dis- of Courtesy. This was all that Spenser ever pub- 

covered that about the lime of his marriage Spenser lished of his great scheme, but it is certain that he 

resigned the Clerkship of the Council to Sir proceeded further, for two cantos, the sixth and 

Richard Boyle, a kinsman of his wife, and a family the seventh of ‘some following book’ of the Faerie 
arrangement has been conjectured. He was tin- Queene^ were published in 1609 in the earliest folio 
questionably anxious to be free to visit England once edition. These are known as the Cantos of Muta- 
more and see his later poems through TEe press. bility, and they arc supposed to illustrate a legend 
To Sir Walter Raleigh he had sent, immediately of constancy. In 1596 Spenser was a guest at the 
upon his arrival at Kilcolman in the winter of 159** wedding of Elizabeth and Catherine, the daughters 
the MS. of his Colin Clout *s Come Home Again^ of the Earl of Worcester, and to this feast he 
friend refrained from printing it. It was contributed a ^spousal’ ode, Prothalamion^ which 
published in 1595 * This is one of the most vigor- was privately pnnted by Ponsonby. This same 
va^g d, and felicito us of^Spenscris works, a year saw the publication of his Fo ur Hym ns— 
record in exquisitely animatca versc'’ondnhat had in Honour of Love, in Honour of^Bc^ty, of 
1 happened to him, socially and spiritually, during Heavenly Love and of Heavenly Beauty. It has 
/ the two years of brilliant awakening under Raleigh's been claimed that these were among Spenser’s 
protcctio^n. There is reason to suppose that Colin earliest effusions, ‘ composed in the greener times 
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of my youth^ and these words are supposed par* 
ticularly to aiTcct the two earlier hymns. These 
are, doubtless, more mannered and less hijjhly 
finished than the two later ones ; but they greatly 
difier^ as we now possess them, from what Spenser 
originally composed. ‘Many copies' of the two 
Earthly Hymns, in their earlier form, ‘were for- 
merly scattered about,’ but not one has hitherto 
been discovered. 

When the poet issued his Four Hympts he was 
living at Greenwich, where Queen Elieabcth had a 
palace. He was extremely active in the year 1596, 
doubtless availing himself of the fact (hat he was 
closer to London to publish the various miscel- 
laneous efiTusions of (he past years. He printed 
A iiroph^ t^ an Arcadian elegy on Sir Philip 
Sidne>'’^deaj^l), a subject which he had treated 
elsewhere with greater fervour. In this year, loo, 
Spenser wrote his prose treatise, the View 
Ireliind^ a states man- like proposition for the 
^thorough subjugation of that rebellious country,' 
which has been misunderstood by Celtic patriotism. 
Spenser could not be expected to take a view 
in opposition to the queen whom he served and 
the Government with which he was associated; 
but his little 1xx>k testifies to close and not un- 
sympathetic study of the elements of Irish society 
as he saw it in those troubled years. 

Ireland was peculiarly unsettled when Spenser, 
probably in the opening weeks of 1597, returned 
to his home in Kilcolman. On the 30th of 
September 1598 the poet was appointed Sheriff 
of Cork^ and on this occasion the queen describes 
him in her letters as ‘a gentleman dwelling in the 
• county of Cork, who is so well known unto you all 
for his good and commendable parts, being a man 
endowed with good knowledge in learning, and not 
unskilful or without experience in the wars.' Mean- 
while the new rebellion under Tyrone was gather- 
ing to a head in secret, and in 1598 the wild Irish 
rose throughout Munster in the hope of regaining 
from the English Undertakers, of whom Spenser 
was one, the lands of which they had been dis- 
possessed. In October all the province of Munster 
was in the hands of the rebels. Spenser was 
attacked in his pccl-tow'er, and had only Just time 
to escape with his household before the whole of 
Kilcolman was in flames. Ben Jonson told Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden that Spenser's youngest 
child, a baby, perished in the fire. Spenser 
got safe to Cork, where he joined the President, 
Sir Thomas Norris, who sent the poet to London 
with a despatch containing a first report of the 
rebellion. Spenser arrived in England about the 
middle of the month of December 1598. Certain 
State papers drawn up by the poet for the queen's 
guidance ‘in the recovery of the realm of Ireland^ 
were printed first by Dr Grosart in 1884, and arc 
valuable biographically, as showing that Spenser 
was not overwhelmed by his misfortunes. His 
end, however, was startlingly near at hand. On 
the t6th of January 1599 he died in an inn at 


King Street, Westminster. There \va*> a very 
painful story of his having died in extreme indi- 
gence, from want of food ; and Jonson reported 
that, as he was s tarving, ‘he refused twenty pieces 
sent him by my ford E^ssex, and siiid he was sure 
he had no time to spen<l them.' It is also reported 
that he was buried at the expense of Lcnlovvick 
Lloyd, the queen's serjeant-at-arms, a poetaster of 
the time. On the other hand, we hear from Camden 
that Essex paid for a [>ublic funeral at ihe Abbey, 
where the nobles and poets threw elegies, ‘and the 
pens wherewith they had been written/ ini<i the 
grave. A monument was raised in the Abbey by 
Anne Clifford, Countcss of Dorset, in 1620. 

Spenser was early distinguished as the poet's 
poet, and through successive gencratit>ns, even 
when there has seemed little sympathy lictwccn 
his ideas and those in vogue among his youthful 
admirers, he has exercised an extraordinary influ* 
cnce over enthusiastic and imaginative young tnen. 
In his own day a duster of disciples gathered alxiut 
his work, although it is possible that of his person 
they knew little or nothing. Later on in the 
next century poets as unlike him as Cowley and 
Dr>'dcn acknowledged a lasting debt to him for 
stimulating their love of the poetic art. But wc 
reach the most unlikely of the admirers of Spenser 
when wc come to I^opc, whose childhood was 
nourished on the Faerie Queeftfy who scornfully 
accused Addison of criticising Spenser without 
having really read him, and who held up the great 
Elizabethan as one of the landmarks of our litera- 
ture. Pope wrote, when he was twelve, an epic 
poem of Alcixmiery in which he tried to reproduce 
the beauties of the Faerie Queene. When he was 
old he read Spenser's poems over again, and said 
that they gave him as much delight as they did 
when he w;is a child. The list of the great 
English poets which Pope drew out began with 
the name of Spenser. 

This evidence of Pope's is of peculiar value, 
because of the diametrical opposition between 
the praiser and the praised in the technical 
character of their w'ork. It show's that there is 
a peculiar quality of romance in the poctr)* of 
Spenser which is entirely independent of st^le 
and fashion, and naturally attracts all who are 
attracted, in whatever form, by the art of verse. 
After the classical period, and when romance came 
slowly back into fashion, it is no wonder that 
Spenser became again a favourite, or was imi- 
tated by such poets as Thomson, Collins, and 
Shenstorie. With the complete revival of imagina- 
tive literature in England he was closely identified, 
and wc trace him strongly in Shcllcyi Keats, and 
Wordsworth, and, less obviously, in Byron. In 
the witings of Tennyson and even of Browning 
the Spenserian elements are clearly perceptible. 
Spenser, in short, has entered into the ver>' blood 
and bones of our national poetry, and we arc wnth 
him oftener than wc are conscious of his presence. 
He is still our criterion of the romantic virtues, 
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of candour and courtesy in a man» of dignified 
swcclnJsi in a woman. His types are, without 
our realisation of the fact, the ideal portraits which 
we like to point to as those of the noblest speci- 
mens of our race and breed. 

When we look broadly at the poetic work of 
Spenser, we find that the Faerie Queene stands out 
so massively that it dwarfs all his other achieve- 
ments: Taking this glorious fragment, then, as 
representative of his power and quality, we see that 
the most prominent characteristic of Spenser is his 
intense conviction of the paramount importance 
of beauty. No poet has ever lived in whom the 
obsession of loveliness, in person and scenery, in 
thought and act, in colour and sound, in associa- 
tion and instinct, was so constraining as it is in 
Spenser. He is led by beauty as by a golden 
chain, and his work has the weaknesses inherent 
on a too persistent concentration of the mind 
on this particular species of harmony. He lacks 
sublimity ; he docs not know the heightening power 
of austerity in treatment ; he shrinks from all life 
that is not led in the mazes of an enchanted 
forest or by the lustral waters of an ocean. Ac- 
cordingly, his stateliness and his fantastic pageant 
of the imagination have a certain unreality about 
them, which his magic is seldom quite intense 
enough to remove. His scenes arc too spectacular 
and too phantasmal to give complete satisfaction 
to any but children and poets. 

It would be an error, however, to regard ‘out 
sage and serious Spenser’ as one who merely 
designed to unroll before our eyes a panorama of 
exquisite and dignified pictures of an incredible 
chivalry. His extreme devotion to the principle 
of beauty did not preclude him from the aim of 
being ‘a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas.’ 
It is true that the least pleasing parts of his great 
poem arc those in which he strains most tightly 
his ethical or didactic purpose. Like many great 
teachers, he teaches best when his thoughts are 
least set on teaching. His studies of womanhood, 
extraordinary in their variety and subtlety, arc 
living sources of education. Age after age our 
best youth has learned to adore the female 
virtues in this exquisite series of full-length por- 
traits. What could not be said of Un^ and 
Amorct, of Britomart and Belphcebc, of Florimel 
and Serena ? In these stainless and tender crea- 
tions Spenser taught the wild men of his Qwn 
age, ‘ihc rude rabblcmcnt’ not less than the 
Satyranes and Bmggadochios of Elizabeth’s ‘ sal- 
vage’ court, to honour and submit to the inherent 
majesty of woman ; which, indeed, was at the 
same time quaintly and artificially foreshadowed 
by the etiquette due from a gentleman in address- 
ing the queen as a beautiful and perfect maiden, 
although to the gross outward eye she might seem 
to him old and harsh and ugly. 

Of Spenser’s treatment of the phenomena of 
the physical world much might be said. He 
excels in broad effects ; he brings up before us 


the illimitable wideness of great plains, the billowy 
vastness of primeval forests, the world veiled in 
shadow, drowned in a blaze of sunshine, brooded 
over by the stany' stillness of midnight. His 
metre, so tense and delicate, becomes like an orob^n 
harp as he describes the various movements of the 
air, from a light breeze to the very' roar of tempest. 
But, perhaps, most of all Spenser exercises his 
magic in rendering the sound and appea ranc e of 
living waters— in sea, in late, in river. Ev'en in 
the depths of the woodland his embodied virtues 
are never far from some glade down which the 
sound is heard of foaming breakers or of silver 
streams. Spenser’s treatment of landscape can 
nowhere be more favourably studied than in tho 
long-drawn voluptuous scenes of Aciasia’s Bower 
of Bliss in the second book of the Faerie Queene^ 
where we possess, combined in extraordinary full- 
ness, his typical characteristics, his love of alle- 
gorical presentment, the richness of his vision, his 
amazing fluency and melody of style, his Platoiiig 
elevation, and also his cardinal fault, his want of 
con struct! VC. rcsolurion. We think of him at last, 
in face of all that is incflectual and mistaken in 
his theory of poetry*, as nevertheless one of (he 
noblest flgures in our poetical histoiy*. He is 
clothed with romance as with a garment ; he is 
an impassioned votary of the lofties.uimaginatiye 
punty^and he is one of the most lavish of those 
who have strewn at our feet the rubies of exquisite 
diction. In the masque of the English poets 
Edmund Spenser rides on a white horse and 
blows a golden trumpet, the champion of beauty 
and Paladin of poets. 

ApiiL 

* Ye cla}'ntyc Nymphi, that in (his blessed hrooke 

Doe bathe your brest, 

Forsake your watry bowres, and hethcr looke, 

At my request : 

And eke you Virgins, (hat on Pamasse dwell, 

Whence fiow*eth Helicon, the leameci wdi, 

Heipe me to blaze 
Her worthy praise, 

Whidi in her sexc doth all exccll. 

* Of fayre Elisa be your silver song, 

That blessed wight, 

The flowre of Virgins : may shee florish long 
In princely plight I 

For shee is Syrinx daughter without spotte, 

Which Pan, the shepheards God, of her begot : 

So sprong her grace 
or heavenly race, 

No mortall blctnishe may her blotte. 

* See, where she sits upon the grassie greene, 

(O scemely sight !) 

Ydad in Scarlot, like a mayden Queene, 

And ermines white : 

Upon her head a Cremosin coronet, 

With Damaske roses and Dafladillies set < 

Bay leaves betweene, 

And primroses greener 

Embellish (he sweete Viole(/ 

(From Tkg Sh^pheftti CMftmdariy 
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Una and the Red Crosd Knight. 

A gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine, 

Ycladd in mighlie armes and silver shielcle, 

Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did remaine, 

The cruell markes of many a hloody fielde ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never \viel<l. 

His angry steede did chide bis foming biir» 

As much dis< 1 ayning to the curbe to yield : 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did silt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters htt. 

And on his brest a bloodic Crosse he bore» 

The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweetc sake that glorious badge he wore, 

And dead, as living, ever him ador*d : 

Upon his shield the like was also scor'd, 

For soveraine hope which in his hel|>e he had. 

Right faith full true he was in deede and word, 

But of his checrc did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was yd rad. 

Upon a great adventure he was bond, 

That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 

(That greatest Glorious Queenc of Faery lend) 

To winne him worshippe, and her grace to have. 

Which of all earthly t hinges he most did crave : 

And ever as he rode his hart did came 
To prove his puissance in battcll brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to Icame, 

Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and stcarae. 

A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside. 

Upon a Jowly Asse more white than snow, 

Yet she much whiter ; but the same did hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low; 

And over all a blacke stole shec did throw s 
As one that inly moumd, so was she sad, 

And heavie sate upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 

And by her in a line a milkewhitc lambe she lad. 

So pure and innocent as that same lambe 
She was in life and every vertuous lore ; 

And by descent from Royall lynage came 
Of ancient Kinges and Queenes, that iuu\ of yore 
Their scepters stretcht from East to Westeme shore, 

And all the world in their subjection held ; 

Till that infemall feend with foule uprore 
Forwasted all their land, and them expetd ; 

Whom to avenge she had this Knight from far compeld. 

Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 

That lasie seemd, in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past. 

The day with cloudes was suddeinc overcast. 

And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 
Did pourc into his Lemans lap so fast. 

That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain ; 

And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 

Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at band, 

A shadie grove not larr away they spide. 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 

Whose loftle trees, yclad with sommers pride^ 
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Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide, 

Not pcrceablc with power of any siarr : 

And all within were pathes and aUcic'v uidc. 

With footing womc, and lea<ling inward farr. 

Faire harbour that them seems, so in they cut red ar. 

An<l foorth they passe, with pleasure forwar<l le<l. 
Joying to henre the birdcs sweet 0 harmony, 

Which, therein shrouded from the tcinpe^^t dred, 

Seemd in their song to scome the cruel 1 sky. 

Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 

The sayling Tine ; the Ce<lar prou <1 and tall ; 

The vine-propp Klmc ; the Poplar never dn ; 

The builder Oakc, sole king of forrest^ all ; 

The Aspinc goo<l for staves ; the Cypre>se fvincrall ; 

The l^urcU, meed of mighlie Con<}uerourx 
And Poets sage ; the Firrc that weepeth still : 

The Willow, wome of forlomc Paramours ; 

The Hugh, obetlient to the l>cn<lers will ; Ww 

The Birch for shaftes ; the S.1U0W for the mill ; 

The Mirrhc sweetc-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 

The warlike Ikrech ; the Ash for nothing ill ; 

The fruitfull Olive ; and the Platane round ; 

The car^’cr Holme ; the Maple seeldom inward sound. 

Le<l with delight, they thus l)cguilc the way, 

Untill the blusiring storme is overblowne ; 

When, weening to rctume whence they did stray. 

They cannot finde that path, >vhich first was shownc, 

But wander too and fro in waies unknownc, 

Furthest from end then, when they nccrcst wcenc, 

That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne : 

So many pathes, so many turnings seene, 

That which of them to take in diverse doubt they been. 

(From TA^ Fturit QurtHt, Book i. canlo i.> 

Acrasia'a Bower of BlLas. 

There the most daintie Paradise on ground 
It selfe doth offer to his sober eye. 

In >vh]ch all pleasures plcntcously al>ownd. 

And none does others happincssc envye ; 

The paintctl dowres, the trees upshooting hye. 

The dales for shade, the hilles for breathing S|>ace, 

The trembling groves, the christall running by. 

And, that which all faire workes doth most aggrace. 

The art which all that wrought appeared in no place*^ 

One would have thought (so cunningly the rude 
And scorned partes were mingled with the fine) 

That nature had for wantonesse ensude 
Art, and that Art at nature did repine ; 

So striving each th* other to undermine. 

Each did (he others worke more l>eautify ; 

So difTring both in willes agreed in fine : 

So all agreed, through sweete diversity. 

This Gardln to adome with all variety. 

And In the midst of all a fountainc stood, 
or richest substance that on earth might bee, 

So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channell running one might see ; 

Most goodly it with curious ymageree 
Was overwrought, and shapes of naked boyes, 

Of which some seemd with lively joUitec 
To f\y about, playing their wanton toyes, 

Whylest others did them selves embay in liquid joyes. 
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And over all of parcst gold wxs spred 
A (raylc of yvic in his native hew ; 

For the rich mctall was so colourc<l, 

1 hat wight who did not well avis d it vew 
Would surely deeme it to l>cc yvic trew : 
l^w his lascivious armes ad own <lid crccpc, 

I hat themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowres they fcnrefully did steepe, 

Which drops of Chrislall scemd for wantoncs to weep. 

Inflnit streames continually did well 
Out of (his fountainc, sweet and fairc to scC| 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew into so great quantitie. 

That like a litic l.nkc it seemd to l>ec ; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits highb 
That through the waves one might the lx>ltom sec, 

All pavM l>cncath with Jnspar shining bright^ 

That scemil the fountainc in that sea did saylc upright 

And all the inargent round al>out was sett 
With sh.ady Laurel! trees, thence to defend 
'l*hc '‘Unny l>cames which on the billowes l>ett. 

And those which therein bathed mote ofTcml. 

As Guyon haj>nesl by the same to wend, 

'1 wo naktxl Datnzellcs he therein ospyde, 

Which therein bathing seemed to contend 

AikI wrestle wantonly, ne car’d to hyde 

'Fheir dainty partes from vew of any which them eyd. 

Sometimes the one would lift the other quight 
AI>ove the waters, an<i then downe againe 
Her plong, as ovcr maystcred by might, 

Where Itolh awhile wouhl covered remainc, 

And each the other from to rise restrainc ; 

'Fhe whiles their snowy limbes, as through a vclc, 

So through the christall waves appeared plainc : 

'Hicn suddeinly both would themselves unhele. 

And ih* amarous sweet spoiles to greedy eyes revele. 

As that fairc StarrCi the messenger of morne, 

I!is dcasvy face out of the sen doth rcare ; 

Or AS the Cyprian goddesse, newly borne 
Of th' Ocean’s fruit full froth, did first appcarc : 

Such seemed they, and so their yellow heare 
Christall ine humor rlroppcti downe apace. 

Whom such when Ouyon saw, he drew him near^ 

And somewhat gan relent his earnest pace ; 

FI is slubbornc brest gan secret plcasauncc to embrace. 

The wanton Maidens, him espying, stood 
Oozing awhile at his unwonted guise ; 

Then th’ one her sclfc low cluckerl in the flood, 

Abasht that her a straunger did avise ; 

But thother rather higher did arise. 

And her two lilly paps aloft displayd, 

And all that might his melting hart entyse 
To her delights she unto him bewrayd ; 

The rest hidd underneath him more desirous made* 

With that the other likewise up arose, 

And her fairc lockes, which formerly were bownd 
Up in one knott, she low adowne did lose, 

Which flowing low and thick her cloth’d arownd, 


And th* yvoric in golden mantle gownd : 

So that fairc spectacle from him was reft, 

Vet that which reft it no lease fairc was fownd* 

So hidd in lockes and waves from lookers theft. 
Nought but her lovely face she for his looking left* 

Withall she laughed, and she blusht withall. 

That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 

And laughter to her blushing, os did fall. 

Now when they spyde the knight to slacke his pa re 
Them to behold, and in his sparkling face 
The secrete signes of kindled lust appeare, 

Their wanton meriments they did cncreace. 

And to him l>eckne<l to approch more ncare, 

And shewd him many sights that corage cold could 

On which when gazing him the Palmer saw. 

He much rebukt those wand ring eyes of his. 

And counscld well him forwartl thence did draw* 
Now arc they come nigh to the Bowrc of blis. 

Of her fond favorites so nam'd amis, 

When thus the Palmer : • Now, Sir, well avise ; 

For here the end of .nil our traveill is i 
Here wonnes Acrasio, whom we must suiqmse, 

Els she will slip away, and all our drift despise.’ 

Kftsooncs they heard a most mcIo<lious sound, 

Of all that mote delight a daintie eare, 

Such as attonce might not on living ground. 

Save in this Paradise, be heanl elsewhere : 

Right hard it was for wight which did it hear^ 

To read what manner musicke that mote bee. 

For all that pleasing is to living eare 

Was there consorted in one barmonce ; 

lUnles, voices, instruments, windes, waters, all agree* 

The joyous birdes, shrouded in chcarcftill shade 
Their notes unto the voice attemprc<l sweet ; 

Th’ Angelical! soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine respondcnce meet ; 

The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base tnurmure of the waters fall ; 

The waters fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call i 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

There, whence that Murick seemed heard to bee, 
Was (he fairc Witch her scife now solacing 
With a new Lover, whom through sorccree 
And witchcraft she from farre did thither bring : 
There she had him now laid aslomhcring 
In secret shade after long wanton joyes ; 

Whilst round about them pleasauntly did sing 
Many fairc Ladies and lascivious boyes, 

That ever mixt their song with light licentious toyea* 

And all that while right over him she hong 
With her false eyes fast fixed in his sight, 

As seeking medicine whence she was stong, 

Or greedily depasturing delight ; 

And oft inclining do>vne, with kisses light 
For fcare of waking him, his lips bedewd, 

And through his humid eyes did sucke his spright, 
Quite molten into lust and pleasure lewd ; 
Wherewith she sighed soft, as If his case she rewd* 
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The whites some one did chaunt this lovely lay ; 

Ah I see» whoso fayre thing doest faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of ihy day. 

Ah ! sec the Virgin Rosc» how sweetly shee 
Doth tirst peepe foorth with bashful I mo<lcstee» 

That fairer seemes the Icsse ye sec her may. 

Lo ! see soone after how more bold and free 
Her hared bosome she doth broad display ; 

Lo ! see soone after how she fades and falls away. 

So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortall life the ieafe, the bud, the flowre ; 

Ne more doth florish after first decay » 

That caist was sought to deck both bed and bowre 
Of many a lady, and many a Paramowre. 

Gather therefore the Rose whilest yet is prime. 

For soone comes age that wiW her pride deflowrc { 

Gather the Rose of love whilest yet is time, 

Whilest loving thou mayst loved be with equal! crime. 

(From TJu Fatrit Qurtftr, Book u. canto ait.) 

The Temple of Venue. 

* Into the inmost Temple thus I came. 

Which fuming all with frankensence I found 
And odours rising from the altars flame. 

Upon an hundred marble pillors round 

The roofe up high was reared from the ground, 

All deck! with crownes, and chaynes, and girlands gay, 
And thousand pretious gifts wonh many a pound. 

The which sad lovers for their vowes did pay ; 

And all the ground was strow’d with Aowres as fresh ns 
May. 

* An hundred Altars round about were sett 
All flaming with their sacrifices Are, 

That with the stemc thereof the Temple swet. 

Which Tould in clouds to heaven did aspire. 

And in them bore true lovers vowes entire : 

And eke an hundred brasen caudrons bright. 

To bath in joy and amorous desire, 

Every of which was to a damrell hight ; 

For all the Priests were damzels in soft linnen dight. 

* Right in the midst the Goddesse selfe did stand 
Upon an altar of some costly masse, 

Whose substance was uneath to understand : hard 

For neither pretious stone, nor durefull bmsse, 

Nor shining gold, nor mouldring clay it was ; 

But much more rare and pretious to esteeme, 

Pure in aspect, and like to christall glasse, 

Yet glasse was not, if one did rightly deemc ; 

But, being faire and brickie, likest glasse did seeme. 

* But it in shape and bcautie did excell 
All other Idoles which the heathen adore, 

Farre passing that which by surpassing skill 
Phidias did make in Paphos Isle of yore, 

With which that wretched Greeke, that life foilor^ 

Did fall in love : yet (his much fairer shined, 

But covered with a slender veile afore ; 

And both her feete and l^;s together twyned 
Were with a snake, whose head and tail were fast 
combynecL 

» • . • • • • • 


* And all al>out her ncckc and shoulders riew 
A flockc of lille lovc>, and sports, and joyes, 

With nimble \ving> of gold and purjdc hew ; 

Whose shapes sceinM not like to terrcstriail Ixtyea, 

But like lo Angels playing heavenly toyes, 

The whiJc:>t their eldest brother was away, 

Cupid their eldest brother ; he enjoyes 
Tlic wide kingdome of love with lordly sway, 

And to hts law com|>eL all creature^ to obay. 

‘And all about her altar scattered lav 
Great sorts of love^^ piteously complayning, 

Some of their losse, some of their love% <le]ay, 

Some of their pride, some paragons <li5wlayning, 

Some fearing fraud, some fraudulently fayning, 

As every' one had cause of good or ill. 

Amongst the rest some one, through Loves constrayiiing 
Tormented sore, could not containe it still, 

But thus brake forth, that all the temple it did AH : 

‘ “ Great Venus ! (^uccnc of l>eauiie aiul of grace. 

The joy of Gods and men, that under skie 
Doest fayresl shine, and most adonie thy place ; 

That with thy smyling lookc doest paciAe 
The raging seas, and makst the storm es to flie ; 

Thee, goddesse, thee the winds, the clouds doc feare. 
And, when thou sprc<lst thy mantle forth on hie. 

The waters p(^y> ^t><l pleasant Ian<ls appearc, 

And heavens Liugh, and al the >vorl<l shews joyous 
cheare. (From TAd Ftttrid Book iv. canio x.) 

Mutability. 

When 1 bethinke me on that speech whylearc erewhilo 
Of Mutabilitie, and well it way, 

Me seemes that though she all unworthy were 
Of the Heav*ns Rule ; yet, very sooth to say. 

In all things else she beares the greatest sway ; 

Which makes me loath this state of life so tickle, insecuto 
And love of things so vaine to cast away ; 

Whose flowring pride, so fading an<i $0 Acklc, 

Short Time .shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle^ 

Then gin 1 Ihinke on that which Nature sayd. 

Of that same time when no more Change shall be. 

But stedfost rest of all things, Armely stayd 
Upon the pillours of Eternity, 

That is contrayr to Mutabilitie ; 

For all that moveth doth in Change delight : 

But thcnce^forth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 

O I that great Sabaoth God, grant me that SalMoths sight 
(Fram Tkt FntrU QHtdnt, Book vii cainlo viii.) 

Speziser Vlaitod by Walter Raleigh. 

* One day (quoth he) I sat (as was my trade) 

Under the foote of Mole, that mountaine hore. 

Keeping my sheepe amongst the cooly shade 
Of the greenc alders by the MuUaes shore ; 

There a straunge shepheard chaunst to And me out* 
Whether allured with my pipes delight, 

Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about, 

Or thither led by chaunce, I know* not right : 

Whom when I asked from what place he came, 

And how he hight, himselfe he did ycleepe 
The Shepheard of the Ocean by name, 

And said he came far from the main*sea tieepc 
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He, bitting me beside in that same shade, 

Provoked njc to plaic some plcx<uant fit ; 

An<i when he heard the mu'iicke which I made, 

He found himsclfe full greatly plcasd at it : 

Vet, n.'muhng iny pipe, he tooke in bond 
before that «xmule<l of many, 

And |>]aid thereon ; (for well that skill he cond;) 
Himsclfe as skilful! in that art as any. 

He pip'd, I sung ; and, when he sung, I piped ; 

By chaungc of turnes, each making other mciy ; 
Neither envying other, nor envied, 

So piped we, until we both were weary.’ 

(Krom C^lin CUut 'i Cp/n/ Hemf Afnin.^ 

From 'Amorettl/ 

Sweet is the Rose, but growes uj>on a brere ; 

Sw'cct is the Juni]K*re, but shaq>e his lK>ugh ; 

Sweet is the Eglantine, but pricketh ncrc \ 

Sweet is the Firbloomc, but his braunchc is rough ; 
Sweet is the Cyprew, but his rynd is tough ; 

Sweet is the Nut, but bitter is his pill ; 

Sweet is the Broome dlowrc, but yet sowrc enough ; 
And sweet is Moly, but his root is ill. amjfnc herb of 
So every ssvccl with soure is tempred still, * * Greek* 
That mnketh it \yc coveted the more : 

P’or casic things, that may be got at will, 

Most sorts of men doc set but little store. 

Why then should I accoumpt of little painc. 

That cndicssc pleasure shall unto me gaine J 

From *An Bymn of Heavenly Beauty.* 
Vouchsafe then, O thou most Almightie Spright ] 

From whom all guifls of wit and knowledge flow, 

To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine clcrnall Truth, (hat I may show 
Some litic Ixramcs to mort«nl1 eyes below 
Of that immortal] bcautic, there with thee, 

Which in my weakc disimughted mynd ! see ; 

1 hnt with the gloric of so goodly sight 

The hearts of men, whicli fondly here adm)TC 

Faire seeming shewes, and feed on vainc delight, 

1 ransportc<i with cclcstiall desyre 

Of those faire formes, may lift themselves up hyer, 

And Icarne to love, with zealous humble dewly, 

Th’ ctemall fountainc of that heavenly beauty. 

Beginning then below, with th’ caste vcw 
Of this base world, subject to fleshly eye, 

From thence to mount alofl, by order dew. 

To contemplation of ih’ immortal! sky ; 

Of the scare faulcon so I leamc to fly, 

That flags awhile her fluttering wings beneath. 

Till she her sclfc for stronger flight can breath. 

"Ilicn looke, who list thy gazefuU eyes to feed 
With sight of that is faire, looke on the frame 
Of this wyde universe, and (herein reed 
The endlcsse kinds of creatures which by name 
Thou canst not count, much lease their natures aime ; 
All which arc made with wondrous wise respect, 

And all with admirable beautie deckt. 

* 

First, th’ Earth, on adamantine piilers founded 
Amid the Sea, engirt with brasen bands ; 

Hren ih’ Aire still flitting, but yet firmely bounded 


On everie side, with pyles of flaming brands, 

Never consum’d, nor quencht with mortall hands ; 

And, last, that mightie shining chrislall wall. 
Wherewith he hath encompassed this All. 

From the ' Bpitbalamlon.* 

Wake now, my love, awake ! for it is time ; 

The Rosy Momc long since left Tithones bed, 

All ready to her silver coche to clyme; 

And Bhcebus gins to shew his glorious hed. 

Hark 1 how the chcerefull birds do chaunt theyr tales 
And carroll of Loves praise. 

The merry I^rkc hir mattins sings aloft ; 

The 'Fhrush replycs ; the Mavis descant playes : 

The Ouzcll shrills ; the Ruddock warbles soft ; Redbremsi 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 

To this dayes merriment. 

Ah ! my deere love, why doe ye sleepe thus long, 
When meeter were that ye should now awake, 

T’ awayl the comming of your joyous make. 

And hearken to the birds love-learned song, 

The dcawy leaves among 1 

Nor they of joy and pleasance to you sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

My love is now awake out of her dreames, 

And her fayre eyes, like stars that dimmed were 
With darksome cloud, now shew theyr goodly beams 
More bright than Hesperus his head doth rere. 

Come now, ye damzcis, daughters of delight, 

Melpe quickly her to dight i 

But first come ye fayre houres, which were begot 

In Joves sweet paradice of Day and Night ; 

Which doe the seasons of the ycare allot, 

And al, that ever in this world is fayre, 

Doc make and still repnyre : 

And ye three handmayds of the Cyprian Queene, 

The which doc still adomc her beauties pride, 

Hclpc to addornc my beautifuUest bride ; 

And, as ye her array, still throw betweene 
Some graces to l>e scene ; 

And, as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 

The whiles the woods shal answer, and your eccho ring. 

Now is my love all ready forth to come : 

Let all the virgins therefore well awayt : 

And ye fresh boyes, that lend upon her groome, 
Prepare your selves ; for he U comming strayt 
Set all your things in seemely good aray, 

Fit for so joyfull day : 

The joyfulst day that ever sunne did see. 

Faire Sun I shew forth thy favourable rayi 

And let thy lifull heat not fervent be, lire-fuQ 

For feare of burning her sunshyny face. 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fayrest Pheebus I father of the Muse I 
If ever I did honour (hce aright, 

Or sing the thing that mole thy mind delighti 
Doe not thy ser\'ants simple boone refuse ; 

But let this day, let this one day, be myne ; 

Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy soverayne pmyses loud wil sing, 

That all the woods shtU answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

Harke I how the Minstrils gin to thrill aloud 
Their merry Mustek that resounds from far, 
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The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling Croud. Kiddie 
That welt agree withoulen breach or jar. 

But, most of aJ], the Danueis doc delite 
When they their tymbrcls smyte, 

And thereunto doe daunce and cairol sweet, 

That all the sences they doe ravish quite ; 

The whyles the boyes run up ami dowTic the street, 
Cr^'ing aloud with strong confused noyce, 

As if it were one voyce. 

Hymen, id H}iner), H^incn, they do shout ; 

That even to the heavens theyr shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill ; 

To which the people standing all aliout, 

As in approvance, doe thereto applaud, 

And loud advaunce her laud ; 

And evermore they Hymen, Il>'men sing, 

That al the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

Loe ! where she comes along with portly pace, 

Lykc Pheebe, from her chamber of the East, 

Arysing forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that seemes a virgin best. 

So well It her beseemes, that ye would wecnc 
Some angell she had bccnc. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden W7rc, 
Sprinckled with perle, and perling fiowres atweene, 

Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre ; 

And, l>eing crowned with agirland greene, 

Sceme lyke some mayden Queene. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gaxers as on her do stare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed arc ; 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to heart her prayses sung so loud, 

So farre from being proud. 

Nalhlesse doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 

'Fhat all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

^ell me, yc merchants daughttrs, dad ye see 
So fayre a creature in your (owne before 5 
So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adomd with beautyes grace and vertues store? 

Her goodly eyes lyke Saphyres shining bright, 

Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheek es lyke apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips like cherryes charming men to byte. 

Her brest like to a bowle of creame uncrudded, 

Her paps lyke lyllics budded, 

Her snowte necke lyke to a marble towre ; 

And all her body like a pallacc fayre, 

Ascending up, with many a stately sUyre, 

To honors seat and chastities tweet bowre. 

Why stand ye still, ye virgins, in amaze, 

Upon her so to gaze. 

Whiles yc forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho ring? 

But if ye saw that which no eyes can see, 

The inward beauty of her lively spright, 

Oamisht with heavenly guifts of high degree, 

Much more then would ye wonder at that sight. 

And stand astonisht lyke to those which red 
Medusaes mazeful bed. 

There dwelt sweet love, and constant chastity, 
Unspotted fayth, and comely womanhood, 

R^ard of honour, and mild modesty i 
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There vcrluc raync* as (Queene in royal ihr^ne, 

And giveth lawes alone, 

The which the base affections doe olxiy, 

And yccid theyr scrvico unto her will ; 

Nc thought of thing unci*me]y ever may 
Thereto approch to tempt her mind to ill. 

Had ye once scene these her celestial chreasures. 

And unreveale<l plea>ure>, 

Then would yc won<lcr, and l»cr prayses sing. 

That a] the woods should ans\>er, and your eccho ring. 

The Slew of Clie l^re%rni Stnic of Irrtniid, ^dis- 
coursed by way of a dialogue bctwcenc Eudoxus 
and Ircna^us,* begins thus : 

/uidifx. But yf that countrey of Ireland, w lienee you 
lately came, be soe gCKxIly and commevlious a $oy!c, 
ye report, I wonder that noe course is taken for the 
lourning therof to goo<i uses, and reducing of that savadge 
nation to Iwttcr government and civilitye. 

//*r«. Marr)', soe there have bccnc divers gootl plottes 
devised, and wise counsells cast alleready al>out reforma- 
tion of that realme ; but they say, it is the faiall desteny 
of that land, that noe purposes, whatsoever are meant 
for her good, will prosper or lake good effect, which 
whether it procecilc from the very Gknius of the soyle, 
or influence of the starres, or that AMmighty God hath 
nut yet appoynted the time of her reformation, or that he 
reserveth her in this unquiett state still for some secrett 
scourdge, which shall by her come unto England, it is 
hard to be knowen, but yet much to l>c feared. 

Spenser expounds at some length the melancholy 
fact that the earliest English settlers in Ireland 
became Hibernis ipsis Hibfrfuor^s : 

Irtrt. The cheifest abuses which are no we in that 
realme, arc growen from the English that were, but are 
nowc much more lawless and licentious then the very 
wild Irhh : soe that as much care as was then by them 
had to reforme the Irish, soe much and more must nowe 
be used to reform them; soe much time doth alter the 
manners of men. 

£udcx* Tlial seemeth very stratmge which you say, 
that men should soe much degenerate from thc>T first 
natures as to growe vidldc. 

Iren. Soe much can libertye and ill example doc. 
JLudoXt What libertye had the English there, more 
then they had hcere at home? Were not the lawes 
plaunted amongest them at the first, and had not they 
govemours to courbe and keepe them still in awe and 
obedience ? 

/rm. Tlicy had, but it was, for the most part, such as 
did more hurte then good ; for they had govemours for 
the most part of themselves, and commonly out of the 
two bowses of the Ccraldins and the Butlers, both ad- 
versaryes and corryvalU one agaynst the other. Whoe 
though, for (he most lurtc, they were but as deputyes 
under some of the King of Englandes sonnes, brethren, 
or other neere kinsemcn, whoe were the Kioges lieu- 
tenauntes, yet they swayed soe much, as they had all ihc 
rule, and the others but the title. Of which Butlers and 
Geraldins, albeit {1 must confess) theye were very brave 
and woorthye men, as also of other the Peeres of that 
realme, made Lord Deputyes and Lord Justices at sundry 
times, yet thorough greaines of their late conquests and 
seignories they grewe insolent, and bent both that regall 
authoritye, and also theyr private powers^ one agaynst 
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anollier, to the utter subver-ion of themselves, an<J 
Strengthening of the Irish agayne. I'his ye may sec 
playnJy tUscoverod by a Idler written from the citti/ens 
of Corke out of Ireland, to the Karlc of Shrewsbury then 
In Knginnd, and remay ning yet upon rccortl, Iwlh m the 
Tow re of London, an«l also amongcsl the Chronicles of 
Ireland. Wherein it by them complaine<L that the 
Knglish Lords and Gentlemen, who then ba<l great 
possessions in Ireland, liegannc, through pride an<I 
insolcncye, to make private warres one agaynst another, 
and when either parte was wcakc they would >vagc and 
drawc in the Irish to take ihcyr parte, by which mcancs 
they l>oth great lie encouraged aii<l cnabldl the Irish, 
which till that lime had bene shut! up w'ithin the Moun* 
la)ne 'of Slewloghir, and weakcn^<l and disablctl them- 
selves, insocmuch that theyr revenues were wonderfully 
impayred. and some of them, which arc thcr: reckoned 
to have K'nc able to have spent 12 or 13 hundrctl 
poundes |K*r annum, of obi rent, (that I may say noe 
more) 1>c>ides theyr coinmndityes of creekes and h.avcns, 
were no>vc scarce able to dispend the Ihinl part. From 
which <lisordcr, an other huge cal.amilye came upon 
them, as that, they arc nowc growen to be allmosl os 
IcMvdc as the Irish: I mcanc of such Fnglish as were 
planted above towanl the West ; for the FngHsh Laic 
hath preserved it self, through ncereness of their state, in 
reasonable civil It ye, but the rest which dw'cll a1>ove 
Conauglil and in Mounstcr, w'hich is the sweetest soyle 
of Irclan<l, and some in I^cinstcr an<l Ulster, arc de- 
generate, and growen to be as very patchockes (clowns, 
lx)ors] as the wild Irish, yea and some of them have 
quite shaken of theyr English names, and put on Irish 
that they might l>c aUtogithcr Irish. 

Yet, though taking a somewhat pessimist view 
of Irish polity and Irish character in these dis* 
traded times, Spenser, as Irenxus, says : 

I have heard some greatc warriours say, that, in all 
the services which they had scene abroadc in forraync 
counlrcys, they never ssiwe a more comely horseman (hen 
the Irish man, nor that cometh on more bravely in his 
charge : neither is his manner of mounting unscemcly, 
though he wnnte stirrops, but more ready then with 
stirrops; for in his getting up his horse is still going, 
wherby he gay net h way, 

And when Eudoxus asks about the bards : 

Tell me (I pray you) have they any arte in theyr com- 
positions? or be they any thing wittye or well savoured, 
as Poems should be? [Irena;u$ answers :] 

Yea truly ; I have caused diverse of them to be trans- 
latc<l unto me that I might understand them ; and surely 
they savoured of sweete witt and good invention, but 
skille<i not of the goodly omamentes of Poetrye: yet 
were they sprinckied with some prety flowers of theyr 
ownc naturall devise, which gave goo<l grace and comli- 
ness unto them. 

The F*terit QttetHf was compleied in lia books in iS9^t the 
earliest edidon in folio is that of 1609. Spensor's works were tint 
collected in t6ic; and again in 1679, with a Life. See Globe edition 
(1099), and thoio by Growl Collier (new ed* 1I91X de 

Selincourt and Smith (Poetical Works, 190^10), Renwick (1918 // 
i/f.), Greenlaw and others (1933 ri /ry.) ; t»oks by Church (1879), 
Carpenter (1894), Cory(i9i7), jack (1900), Renwick (1915), B, LegouU 
(k 9^), B. E. C. Davit (1933) ; Carpcnttr*8 Rt/trinc 4 Guitfg tg Sfgrutw 
(t9«3X 


Hir Walter RaleiEli was one of the most 
brilliant and heroic of the great men who adorned 
the reign of Elizabeth. Kalegh, Kaulcygh, and 
Rauley, other spellings used by himself, show 
how the name was pronounced. He was bom in 
1552, a( Hayes manor, near Sidmouth in Devon, 
of an ancient family ; and from his youth was 
distinguished by great intellectual acuteness, but 
still more by a restless and adventurous dispo- 
sition. Having studied awhile at Oriel College, 
Oxford, he became a soldier at seventeen ; fought 
for the Huguenot cause in the civil wars of France ; 
and in 1578 joined a luckless expedition of his 
half-brother. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in quest of 
the * Unknown Goal.’ In 1580 he went to Ireland 
with a hundred soldiers to act against the rebels. 
He took part in the massacre on loth November 
of six hundred Spaniards and Italians from the 
fort of Smcrwick, and in all his movements showed 
\ngour and ability and no scruples. He remained 
in Ireland until December 1581, when we 6nd him 
receiving ^20 for carr)'ing despatches from Colonel 
Zouch to the queen ; with the aid of a handsome 
person and winning address, he soon became a 
special favourite with Elizabeth. The energy' dis- 
played in suppressing the rebellion of Desmond 
brought Raleigh a grant of part of the forfeited 
property — ultimately extended to 40,000 acres, it 
would seem ; and he had the * farm of wines’ and 
a license to export broadcloth. In 1584 he was 
knighted ; in 1585 he became Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries and Vice-Admiral of Devon and Corn- 
wall ; and in i58$-86 he sat m parliament for 
Devon. In 1584 he joined in an adventure for the 
discovery and settlement of unknown countries. 
With the help of his friends, two ships were sent 
out in quest of gold-mines to that part of North 
America of which a section still retains the name 
Virginia, conferred by Queen Elizabeth ; but 
Raleigh himself was not with these vessels. The 
commodities brought home by them produced so 
good a return that the owners were induced to 
fit out, for the next year, another fleet of seven 
ships, under the command of Raleigh’s cousin, 
Sir Richard Grenville. The attempt made to 
colonise America proved an utter failure ; and 
after a second trial in 1587 the enterprise was 
given up. The second expedition is said to 
have been the means of introducing tobacco 
into England, and also of making knotvn the 
potato, which was flrst cultivated on Raleigh’s 
land in Irchand. On these expeditions he spent 
;^4o,ooo, but acquired a right to be regarded 
ns the first Englishman who seriously aimed at 
creating a Greater England over-seas, the father 
of British colonial enterprise. 

When visiting his Irish estates Raleigh formed 
or renewed with Spenser an acquaintance which 
ripened into intimate friendship. He introduced 
the poet to Elisabeth, and otherwise benefited him 
by his patronage and encouragement ; for which 
favour Spenser acknowledged his obligation in 
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Colin ClouCs Conu Home Ai^nin^ where Rvileii'h 
is celebrated under the title of the ‘Shepherd of 
the Ocean;' and also in a letter to him, prefixed 
to the Faerie Queene^ explaining the plan and de- 
sign of that poem. Raleigh^s famous tract on the 
Fight aboui the Isles of the Azores^ which inspired 
Tennyson's noblest war lyric, appeared in 1591. 
In 1592 he prepared a new expedition to seize the 
Spanish treasure- ships, but his doting mistress 
forbade him to sail with the fleet. Now he fell 
into disgrace, 

Elizabeth having 
discovered his in- 
trigue with one 
of her maids of 
honour, Bessy 
Throg m or t on 
(whom he after- 
wards married) ; 
and Elizabeth 
sent both culprits 
to the Tower, 
where Raleigh 
was confined 
several months. 

So early as 1 593 
Raleigh had con* 
tem plated a voy- 
age t6 Guiana, 
and in 1595 he 
undertook, at his 
own expense, an 
expedition to this 
region, concern- 
ing the riches 
of which many 
wonderful talcs 
were then cur- 
rent. He took 
formal possession 
of the country 
in the queen’s 
name ; and after 
coming back to 
England, he published, in 1596, a Disetn^ery 
of the Large^ Rich^ and Deauti/tU Empire of 
Guiana — 71 work Hume, following the sneering 
judgments of Raleigh’s worse enemies, character- 
ised as ^full of the grossest and most palpable 
lies that were ever attempted to be imposed on the 
credulity of mankind.’ Subsequent explorers of 
Venezuela (part of Raleigh’s ‘ Guiana’) have proved 
his substantial accuracy. In the same year wc 
find him holding a command in the expedition 
against Cadiz, under the Ear! of Essex and Lord 
Effingham. In the successful attack on that town, 
his bravery, as well as prudence, was very con- 
spicuous. In 1597 he was rear-admiral in the 
expedition which sailed under Essex to intercept 
the Spanish West-India fleet, and by capturing 
Fayal, one of the Azores, before the arrival of 
the commander-in-chief, gave great ofTcncc to the 
20 


Earl, who considered himself robbed of ihc 
of the action. A leniporar)* reconciliation was 
effected ; but Raleigh afterwards heartily joined 
with Cecil in promoting the downfall of Essex, and 
was a spectator of his execution from a \\indr>w 
in the Armour)*. On the accession of jame^ 1. 
in March 1603, Raleigh’s prosperity was at an 
end. Cecil naturally promoted his own su}>portcr>, 
Raleigh’s friends fell from p(>\\cr, aiul he himself 
was deprived of his olfices. He may ha\ c done and 

said indiscreet 
things at a dan- 
gt'rc)us time. He 
was accu>ed of 
conspiring to de- 
throne the king 
ami place the 
crown on the 
he;id of Arabella 
Stuart ; as also 
tobring in poper>' 
and put England 
in the power of 
Spain. After his 
arrest, he a i- 
tempted suicide 
in the Tower 
Tried for treas<m 
before a commis- 
sion comprising 
Cecil, the Earls 
of Suffolk and 
Devon, the Clticf- 
Justice, and 
others, he was 
condemned to a 
traitor’s death on 
very inadequate 
evidence, mainly 
that of Lord Cob- 
ham, himself al- 
ready convicted 
of treason. Sir 
Edward Coke 
(‘Coke-upon-LittIcton ’), who was then attorney- 
general, abused Raleigh during the trial in 
violent and disgraceful terms, bestowing upon 
him such epithets as viper, damnable atheist, the 
most vile and execrable traitor that ever lived, 
monster, and spider of hell ! Raleigh defended 
himself with such temper, acuteness, and elo- 
quence that some even of his enemies were 
convinced of his innocence, and all parties were 
ashamed of the judgment pronounced. He was 
reprieved on the scaffold, his sentence being com- 
muted to perpetual imprisonment ; and for six of 
the twelve and a half years during which he was 
confined in the Tower his wife was permitted 
to bear him company. During his imprisonment 
he wrote his History 0/ the Worlds encouraged by 
the sympathy and friendship of Friiice Henry 
(1594-1612). 
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In 1616 he was liberated through his having 
projected a second expedition to Guiana, from 
which the king hoped to derive some profit. His 
purpose was to colonise the country and work 
gold-mines ; and in 1617 a fleet of twelve armed 
vessels sailed under his command. He made 
formal — but obviously inipraclicablc — promises 
not to molest the dominions of the King of 
Spain, for the gold-mine he proposed to work was 
certainly on Spanish territorj'. Storms, disease, 
desertion, deaths in encountering Spanish hostility 
(Raleigh’s elder son, Walter, being one of the 
slain), miserably thw.arlcd the expedition. Return- 
ing to England, Raleigh landed at Plymouth, and 
on his way to London was betrayed by his 
cousin, Sir Lewis Stukcley, and arrested in 
the king's name. At this time the projected 
n^atch between Prince Charles and the Infanta 
of Spain occupied James’s attention, and, to pro- 
pitiate the Spanisit Government, he determined 
that Raleigh should be sacrificed. He damaged 
his defence before Bacon and a commission by 
equivocations and contradictory statements ; he 
had many enemies who denounced him as proud, 
covetous, unscrupulous ; it was decided to proceed 
upon the old sentence of 1603, and Raleigh was 
accordingly beheaded at Whitehall on the 29th of 
October 1618. On the scaffold his behaviour was 
firm and calm ; after addressing the people in 
iustification of his character and conduct, he took 
up the axe, and touching the edge, said with a 
smile, ^'rhis gives me no fear. It is a sharp and 
fair medicine to cure me of all my diseases.’ 
Having tried how the block fitted his head, he told 
the executioner that he would give the signal by 
lifting up his hand ; *and then, fear not, but strike 
home!’ He laid himself down, but being re- 
quested to alter the position of his head, said, 

* What matter how the head He, $0 the heart be 
right ?’ On the signal being given, the executioner 
failed to act promptly, and Raleigh asked, ^ Why 
dost thou not strike ? Strike, man 1 ’ By two 
strokes received without shrinking, the head of 
that great Englishman was severed from his body. 

Strange that the two most conspicuous and 
many-sided Englishmen of their time should both 
have fallen from fortune so calamitously as Raleigh 
and Bacon ; and in both eases the fall was partly 
due to inherent faults of temper and character. 
Raleigh was, as Mr Stebbing has said, ^poct, 
suitcsman, courtier, schemer, patriot, soldier, sailor, 
freebooter, discoverer, colonist, castle-builder, histo- 
rian, philosopher, chemist, prisoner, and visionary/ 
He was wonderfully gifted, gallant, fearless, en- 
terprising ; but he was also in his lifetime 
the best-hated man in England; and though 
political rancour and envy at his glory grossly 
exaggerated his defects of character, he was 
aggressively self-confident, ovcrwccningly ambi- 
tious, self-seeking and grasping, regardless of 
others, and at limes unscrupulous. The revulsion 
of feeling in his favour that foflowed on his death 


was partly due to increasing dislike of the king 
and dynasty, whose victim he was believed to 
have been. In his poems and books his best 
characteristics rather than his worse arc reflected 
— his learning, his originality, his energy, his 
dignity, his masterly command of the mother- 
tongue as of all his tools. He seems to have 
really written these lines with the snuff of a candle 
the night before he died : 

Cowards may fear to die ; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out. 

His works lend no countenance to the tradition 
that he was an atheist ; their devout tone makes it 
even difficult to believe that he was a sceptic at 
heart. ‘Atheist’ was long a term of reproach for 
all freethinkers ; but universal rumour makes it 
certain that his house was a meeting-place for 
men who at least treated religious questions with 
a freedom then regarded as eminently suspicious. 
Marlowe (see pages 326, 3$o) may have been a 
member of this coterie, which Parsons the Jesuit 
called a ‘ school of Atheism.’ 

The following verses, like several other short 
poems, arc said to have been composed the night 
before his execution ; it seems certain that they 
were ‘ found in his Bible in the Gate-house at 
Westminster, 1618’: 

Evea suck is Time, that takes on trust * 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but ^vith earth and dust ; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days : 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust. W« R« 

While in prison in expectation of death, either 
on this or the former occasion, he wrote also a 
tender and affectionate valedictory letter to his 
wife, of which the following is a portion : 

You shall receive, tny dear wife, my lost words in 
these my lost lines ; my love I send you, that you may 
keep when 1 am dead, and my counsel, that you may 
remember it when 1 am no more. I would not with 
my will present you sorrows, dear Bess ; let them go to 
the grave with me, and be buried in the dust- And 
seeing that it is not the will of God that I shall see you 
any more, bear my destruction patiently, and with a 
heart like yourself. 

First, I send you all the thanks which my heart can 
conceive, or my words express, for your many travails 
and cares for me, which, though they have not taken 
effect as you wished, yet my debt to you is not the less ; 
but pay it I never shall in this world. 

Secondly, I beseech you, for the love you bear me 
living, that you do not hide yourself many days, but by 
your travails seek to help my miserable fortunes, and 
the right of your poor child 5 your mourning cannot avail 
me, that am but dust. . . • 

Remember your poor child for his father’s sake, who 
loved you in His happiest estate. I sued for my life, but, 
God knows, it was for you and yours that I desired it ; 
for know it, my dear wife, your child is the child of a 
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true man, who» in his o^vn respect, dcspiseth dcnth, and 
his mis-shapen and ugly forms. I cannot wtUo much — 
God kno^vs how hardly 1 steal this time when all sleep 
—and it is also time for me to separate my thoughts 
from the world. Beg my dead body, which living was 
denied you, and either lay it in Sherborne or Hxeter 
Church, by my father and mother.* 1 can say no more ; 
time and death callcth me away. The everlasting God, 
powerful, inlinite, and inscrutable God Almighty, who is 
goodness itself, the true light and life, keep you and yours, 
and have mercy upon me, and fo^ivc my persecutors 
and false accusers, and send us to meet in His glorious 
kingdom. My dear wife, farewell ; bless my boy, pray 
for me, and let my true God hold you both in His arms. 

^ fHe WM buried in the chancel of St Margaret'^, Westminster 
(some say at Beddinglon). but his wife preserved hU head in a red 
leather bag till her death in 1647.] 

Raleigh’s short poems arc excellent. He was 
more a man of action, of roving and adventurous 
spirit, than of poetic contemplation ; but he had a 
daring and brilliant imagination, with a Shake* 
spearian energy of thought and condensed felicity 
of expression. His long imprisonment turned his 
mind inward on itself, and Umed the wild fire of 
erratic hopes and ambitions. Spenser's allusions 
to his friend’s poetical genius are well known, and 
Raleigh repaid the compliment by his beautiful 
sonnet on the Fatrie Quetne. One lost poem of 
Raleigh’s, Cynthia^ in praise of Queen Elizabeth, 
was only known through Spensers mention of it, 
till part of it was published by Dr Hannah in 1870. 
There is no doubt that the following beautiful 
verses arc by Raleigh ; but some have been claimed 
for various contemporary writers ; 

On PaaslcDfl. 

ras$ion5 are likened best to floods and streams ; 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb; 

So when a/Tcctions yield discourse, it seems 
l*he bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

They (hat arc rich in words, in words discover 

That they arc poor in that which makes a ioven 


Wrong not« sweet empress of my hearty 
The meric of true passion. 

With thinking that he feels no smart 
That sues for no compassion ; 

Since if my plaints serve not to approve 
The conquest of thy beauty, 

It comes not from excess of love, 

But from excess of duty : 

For knowing that I sue to serve 
A sajDt of such perfection, 

As all desire, but none deserve, 

A place in her aflectlon, 

I rather choose to want relief, 

Than venture the revealing ; 

Where gloiy recommends the grief, 
Despair distrusts the healing. 

Thus those desires that aim too high 
For any mortal lover, 

When reason cannot make them die, 
Discretion doth them cover. 


Vet when discretion doth bereave 
The plaints that they should utter, 

Then thy discretion may perceive 
That silence is a suitor. 

Silence in love l>cwray5 more woe 
Than words though ne’er so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know. 

May challenge doxiblc pity. 

Then wrong not. dearest to my heart \ 

My true though secret passion ; 

He smarlelh mo.st (hat hi<ic.s his smart, 

And sues for no contpassion. 

A Vision upon this Conceit of the * Faerie Queeoa.* 
Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay. 

Within that temple where the v^tal dame 
Was wont to bum ; and passing by tliat way, 

To sec that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen, 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept ; 

And from thenceforth those graces were not seen. 
For the>' this Queen attendc<l : in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse : 

Ilcrcat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 

And groans of buried ghosts (he heavens did pierce, 
Where Homer’s sprite did tremble all for grief, 

And cursed the access of that celestial ihieC 

lAnod prefixed to Gorges' 'Lucan/ 1614, 

Had Lucan hid the truth to please the time^ 

He had been too unworthy of thy pen. 

Who never sought nor ever cared to climb 
By flattery or seeking worthless men. 

For this thou hast been bruised ; but yet those scars 
Do beautify no less than those wounds do. 

Received in just and in religious wars ; 

Though thou hast bled by both, and bcar’st them too. 
Change not ! to change thy fortune *tis too late; 

Who with a manly faith resolves to die 
May promise to himself a lasting state, 

Though not so great, yet free from infamy. 

Such was thy Lucan, whom so to translate, 

Nature thy muse like Lucan’s did create. 

The Pilgrimage. 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My stair of faith to walk upon ; 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet ; 

My bottle of salvation ; 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 

And thus I ’ll take iny pilgrimage ! 

Blood must be my body’s balmer, 

No other balm will there be given ; 

Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land of Heaven ; 

Over the silver mountains 
Where spring the nectar fountains i 
Tlicrc will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss. 

And drink mine everlasting flU 
Upon every milken hill. 

My soul will be a*dry before ; 

But after, it will thirst no more. 
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Then )>y that happy bH<»ruI day, 

Nfore peaceful pilgrims I shall see^ 

I'hat have cast oflf their rags of clay, 

An<l walk apparelled fresh like me* 

I 'll take them first 
To quench their thirst, 

And taste of nectar suckets 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells 
Drawn up by saints in cr>‘$tai buckets. 

And when our lx)ttles and all we 
Are filled with immortality, 

‘I'hcn the blest paths we*ll travel, 

Strewetl with ntbics thick as gravel— 

Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors, 

High walls of coral nnd }>carly bowers. 

From thence to heaven's brshclcss hall, 

Where no corruptetl voices brawl ; 

No conscience molten into gold. 

No forgc<l accuser l>ought or sold, 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey. 

For there Christ is the King^s Allomcy ; 

Who pleads for all without degrees, 

An<l lie hath angels, hut no fees ; 

And when the grand twelve* million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 

'Gainst our souls black %’crdicts give, 

Christ pleads lEis death, and then we live, 
lie thou my speaker, taintless pleader, 

Unl>Iotte<l lawyer, tnic proccc<lcr I 
Thou giv*st salvation even for alms; 

Not with «a bril>cd lawyer's palms. 

And this is mine eternal plea 

To Him that ma<le heaven, earth and sea, 

That since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke when my veins start and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head ! 

Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 

To tread those blest paths which before I writ 
Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 

Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 

The Pilgrimage is supposed to have been written 
by Kalcigh in itoj, In the inter\'at between his con- 
demnation and his respite. One of the finest of 
Raleigh’s poems is an epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney, 
appended to Spenser’s Astrephely and published 
without signature, but quoted «as Raleigh’s, in 1591. 
We give the first three of the fiAcen verses. The 
versification even more than the elegiac tone sug- 
gests a comparison with Tennyson’s lu Memoriam : 

On Sir Philip Sidney. 

To praise thy life, or wail thy worthy death. 

And want thy wit — ihy wit high, pure, divine— 

Is far beyond ihe power of mortal line, 

Nor any one hath worth that draweth breath* 

Yet rich in teal (though poor in learning’s lore). 

And friendly enre obscured in secret breast, 

And love (hat envy in thy life suppressed — 

Thy dear life done— and death hath doubled more* 

And I, that in thy time and living state, 

Did only praise thy virtues in my thought, 

As one that secid the rising sun hath sought, Midem 

With words and tears now wml thy timelev fate. 


The ‘bold and spirited poem’ of Tiie Lu is 
traced in manuscript to 1 595, but first appeared in 
print in the second edition {1608) of Daxfisofts 
Poetical Rhapsody. It has been assigned to 
various authors, but on Raleigh’s side there is 
good evidence besides the internal testimony. 
Ttvo answers to it, written in Raleigh’s lifetime, 
ascribe it to him ; and two manuscript copies 
of the period of Elizabeth bear the title of Sir 
Waiter Wraxvly his Lye : 

The Lie. 

Go, soul, the body’s gxie^t, 

Upon a thankless arrant ; cmDd 

Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant : 

Go, since 1 nec<ls must die, 

And give the world the lie* 

Say to the court it glows, 

And shines like rotten wood ; 

Say to the church it shews 

What *s good, and doth no good* 

If church and court reply. 

Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by othcr^ action, 

Not Iove<l unless they give, 

Not strong but by a faction 
If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lie* 

Tell men of high condition 
That manage the estate, 

Then purpose Is ambition, 
llicir practice only hate* 

And if they once reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell them that brave it most, 

They beg for more by s]>cndin^ 

\Vho, irv their greatest cost, 

Seek nothing but commending* 

And if they make reply, 

'Phen give them all the lie* 

Tell zeal it wants devotion, 

Tell love it is but lust. 

Tell time it is but motion, 

Tell flesh it is but dust ; 

And wish them not reply, 

For thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it daily wasteth ; 

Tell honour how it alters ; 

Tell beauty how she blasteth ; 

Tell favour how it falters : 

And as they shall reply, 

Give every one ihe lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nicencss ; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness. 

And when they do reply, 

Strmght give them both the he* 
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Tel] ph>‘sic of her boldness, 

Tell skill it is pretension. 

Tell charity of coldnesSp 
Tell law it is contention. 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness. 

Tell nature of decay. 

Tell friendship of unkindness, 

Tell justice of delay. 

And if they >vill reply, 

Then give them all the He. 

Tell aits they ha%'e no soundness, 

But var^' by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 

And stand too mucli on seeming. 

If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it *s fled the city ; 

Tell how the country erreth ; 

Tell manhood shakes off pity ; 

Tell virtue least prefeireth : 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as 1 

Commanded thee, done blabbing ; 

Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing ; 

Vet stab at thee who will, 

No stab the soul can kill. 

Raleigh’s Nymph's Reply to Marlowe’s Pas- 
tiopuiU Shepherd will be found in the section 
on Marlowe, page 353. 

Where glory recommends the grief 
Despair disdains the healing — 

is a well-known quotation from his Silent Lover. 

During the twelve years of his imprisonment, 
Sir Walter Raleigh wrote the chief portion of his 
works, especially the History of the IVorldy of 
which only a part was finished, the six books com- 
prehending the period from the Creation to the 
downfall of the Macedonian empire, about 170 B.c. 
This was published in 1614. The acquirements of 
Raleigh — who^ in the words of Hume, * being edu- 
cated amidst naval and military enterprises, had 
surpassed, in the pursuits of literature, even those 
of the most recluse and sedentary lives’ — ^justly 
excited much admiration ; but, it is to be remem- 
bered, the historian was aided by the contributions 
of his learned friends. Ben Jonson told Drummond 
that Raleigh ’ esteemed more fame than conscience. 
The best wits in England were employed in making 
his history.’ Den himself had 'written a piece to 
him of the Punic war, which he altered, and set in 
his book.’ According to another contemporary, a 
still more important helper was Dr Robert Burrel 
[Burhill or Burghill], rector of North wold, in the 
county of Norfolk, who was a great favourite of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and had been his chaplain. 
^All, or the greatest part of the drudgery of Sir 


Walter’s History^ for criticisms, chronology, and 
reading Greek and Hebrew authors, was performed 
by him;’ but the design «and composition of the 
work were Raleigh’s own. The historical lore is 
now antiquated and useless ; the method is wholly 
that of a compiler, not of a scientific historian ; 
large sections of the histor>' arc uninspired and 
tedious to a degree. But a thousand asides and 
excursuses illustrate Raleigh’s genius and |K>wcr- 
ful personality ; and his profound and varied know- 
ledge of men and experience of the world, with 
a wealth of apt and witty illustrations, gisc a 
perennial charm to this most extraordinary pro- 
duct of prison life. 

Both in manner and in matter, the History is 
vastly superior to all the English historical pro- 
ductions which had as yet appeared. Its style, 
though frequently clumsy and awkward, and 
abounding in immensely long and lumbering 
sentences, is freer th.an that of any contemporar)* 
writer from euphuisms or fantastic conceits, and is 
usually dignified and often majestic. The preface 
announces \ery forcibly the responsibility of rulers, 
and expressly attacks Henry \^I II.; and the history 
ever)'%vhcrc deals severely with the tyranny and 
injustice of kings. James naturally thought it ' too 
saucy in censuring the acts of kings,’ and the book 
was suppressed fora time. Raleigh’s ideal was the 
benevolent despotism of an oligarchy ; he was 
essentially aristocratic in his attitude towards 'the 
rabble.’ Other writings of Raleigh's captivity were 
The Prerogative of Parliaments ; The Cabinet 
published by Milton in 1658; and Three 
Discourses^ that on war being one of his most 
perfect pieces of writing. The Advice to his Son 
contains much admirable counsel, sometimes tinc- 
tured, indeed, with that worldlincss and suspicion 
which the writer’s hard experience had strengthened 
in a mind naturally disposed to self-interest. 
Points on which he advises his son are the choice 
of friends, and of a wife, flattery, quarrels, preser- 
vation of estate, choice of serN'ants, the eschewing 
of evil ways of seeking riches, drunkenness, and 
the service of God. Our first prose extracts are 
from the History. 

The Uncertainty of Human Happiness. 

If we truly examine the etiflerence of both conditions ; 
to wit, of the rich and mighty, whom we call fortunate ; 
and of the poor and oppressed, whom wc account 
wretched ; we shall find the happiness of the one and 
the miserable estate of the other so tied by God to the 
very instant, and both so subject to interchange (witness 
the sudden downfall of the greatest princes, and the 
speedy uprising of the meanest persons), as the one hath 
nothing so certain, whereof to Iwast ; nor the other so 
uncertain, whereof to liewail itself. For there is no man 
so assured of his honour, of his riches, health, or life, but 
that he may be deprived of either or all Uic very next 
hour or day to come. Quid vesper vekaty imertum est : 
*What the evening will bring with it, it is uncertain.’ 
' And yet ye cannot tell * (sailh S« James) * what shall be 
to-morrow. To»day he is set up, and to«morrow he 
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^hall noi l>c found ; for he is tumc<i into dust, and his 
purpose jKfishclh.’ And Although the air which com- 
pas.scth adversity be very obscure, yet therein we better 
discern Go<l than in that shining light which environeth 
worldly g}ory ; through which, for the clearness thereof, 
there is no vanity which csca|)elh our sight. And let 
adversity seem what it will ; to happy men, ridiculous, 
who make themselves merry at otl>cr men’s misfortunes ; 
and to those under the cross, grievous : yet this is true, 
that for all that is past, to the very instant, the portions 
remaining arc equal to cither. For be it that we have 
live<l many years, ‘and ’ (according to Salomon) ‘ in them 
all we have rejoiced ;* or be it that we have measured 
the same length of days, and therein have evermore 
sorrowc<l : yet, looking back from our present being, we 
hnd lK»th the one and the other, to wit the joy and (he 
woe, sailed out of sight ; an<l death, which doth pursue 
us and hold us in chace from our infancy, hath gathered 
it. Quict^uid trtatU reiro fsl mors trtui : ^ Whatsoever of 
our age is past, death hoI<ls it.’ So as whosoever he be 
to whom Fortune hath been a servant and the Time a 
fricnil ; let him but take the account of his memory (for 
we have no other keeper of our pleasures post), and truly 
examine what it hath reserved, either of lleauty and 
Youth, or foregone <leHghts; what it hath saved, that it 
might last, of his dearest aflections, or of whatever else 
the amorous Spring-time gave his thoughts of content- 
inent, then uuvaluahlc; and he shall find that all the Art 
which his chlcr years have, can dmw no other va|)Our out 
of these ^lissolutions, than heavy, secret, and sad sighs. 
Me shall find nothing remaining but those sorrows which 
grow up after our fast ajiringing youth ; overtake it when 
it is at a stand ; and overtop it utterly when it begins to 
wither : insomuch as looking back from the very instant 
time and from our now l>cing, the poor, diseaseil, and 
captive creature hath as little sense of all his former 
miseries and pains, as he that is most blessed in common 
Opinion hath of his forepast pleasures and delights. 
For whatsoever is cast 1>c>iind us is just nothing ; and 
what is to come, deceitful hope hath it. Omnia qUit 
ventura sunt in i no trio jacifU. Only those few black 
Swans 1 must except, who, having had the grace to value 
worldly vanities at no more than their own price, do, 
by retaining the comfortable memory of a well-acted life, 
behold death without dread, and the grave without fear ; 
and embrace both, os necessary guides to endless glory* 

(From the Preface to the HitUfy,^ 

The Battle of Thermopylae. 

After such time os Xerxes had transportc<l his army 
over the Hellespont, and landed in Thrace (leaving (he 
description of his passage along that Coast, and how 
the River of Ltssus was drunk dry by bU multitudes, 
and (he Lake near to Pissyrus by his cattel, with other 
accidents in his marches towards Greece), I will speak of 
the encounters he had, and the shameful and incredible 
overthrows which he received. As first at Thermopyltc, a 
narrow passage of half an acre of ground lying between 
the mountains which divide Thessaly from Greece, where 
sometime the Phocinns had raised a wall with gates, 
which was then for the most part ruined. At (his 
entrance Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta, with three 
hundred Lacedemonians, assisted with one thonsand 
Tegeato? and Mantincans, one thousand Arcadians, and 
other Peloponnesians, to the number of three thousand 
one hundred in Xht whole, besides one thousand Phocions, 


four hundred Thebans, seven hundred Thespians, and all 
the forces (such as they were) of the bordering Locruns, 
defended the pxssagc two whole days together against 
that huge Army of the Persians. The valour of the 
Greeks appeared so excellent in this defence, that in 
the first dayes fight Xerxes is said to have three limes 
leaped out of his Throne, fearing the destruction of his 
Army by one handful of those men, whom not long 
before he had utterly despised ; and when the second 
day’s attempt upon the Greeks had proved vain, he 
was altogether ignorant how to proceed further ; and 
so might have continued, had not a runagate Grecian 
taught him a secret way, by which part of his Army 
might ascend the ledge of mountains, and set u|x>n the 
backs of those who kept the Straits. But when the 
most valiant of the Persian Army had almost enclosed 
the small forces of the Greeks, then did Leonidas, King 
of the l^cediXmonians, with his three hundred and seven 
hundred Thespians, which were all that abode by him, 
refuse to quit the place which they had undertaken to 
make good, and with admirable courage not only resbt 
that world of men which charged them on all sides ; but 
issuing out of their strength, made so great a slaughter of 
their enemies, that (hey might well be called N'anqiiishers, 
though all of them were slain upon the place. Xerxes, 
having lost in this last fight, together with twenty 
thousand other Soldiers and Captains, two of his 0 ^ 1 % 
brethren, began to doubt what inconvenience might be- 
fall him by (he virtue of such as had not been present 
At these battles, with whom he knew that he shortly was 
to deal. Especially of the Spartans he stood in gre.nt 
fear, whose manhood had appeared singular in this 
trial, which caused him very carefully to inquire what 
numbers they could bring into the field. It U reported 
of Dieneccs (he Spartan, that when one thought to have 
terrified him by saying that the flight of the Persian 
Arrows was so thick as would hide the Sun, he answered 
thus : is very good news, for then shall we fight in 

the cool shade.* (Book ill chap. 6.) 

fingllsb Valottr and BnffUsh Croas^bows. 

Ail that have read of Cressi and Agincourt will hear 
me witness, that I do not allcdge the Battel of Poictiers 
for lack of other as good examples of the Englbh Venue ; 
the proof whereof hath left many a hundred better marks 
in all quarters of France, than ever did the valour of the 
Romans. If any man impute these Victories of ouis to 
the long-bow, as carrying farther, piercing more strongly, 
and quicker of discharge than the French Cross-bow ; 
my answer is ready : that in all these respects, it is also 
(being dmwn with a strong arm) superiour to the Musket ; 
yet is the Musket a weapon of more use* The Gun and 
the Cross-bow are of like force when discharged by a 
Boy or Woman, as when by a strong man ; Weakness, or 
sickness, or a sore finger, makes the long Bow unservice* 
able. More particularly, I say, (hat it was the custome 
of our ancestors to shoot for the most part pointblank, 
and so shall he perceive that will note the circumstances 
of almost any one Battel. This takes away all objection ; 
for when two Annies are within the distance of a Butts 
length, one flight of Arrows, or two at the most, can be 
delivered before they close. Neither is it in general true, 
that the long Bow reacheth farther, or that it plercetb more 
strongly than the Cross-bow. But this is the rare cfleci 
of an extraordinary arm; whereupon ean be grounded 
no common rule* If an? man shall ask, how then came 
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it to pass that the English wan so many great battels 
having no advantage to help him ? I may, with l»est coin- 
mendatioD of modesty, refer him to the French Historian ; . 
who. relating the victory of our men at Crevant, where 
they passed a Bridge in face of the Enemy, uselh these 
words: ‘'Fhe English comes with a conquering bra%’cr)', 
os he that was accustomed to gain cver^* where, without 
any stay ; he forceth our guard placed upon the Bridge 
to keep the passage ’ [John de Series ]. Or I may cite 
another place of the >ame Author, w'here he tells how 
llie Britons, being invaded by Charles the Eighth, king 
of France, thought it good |>oUcy to apparel a Thousand 
and hvc Hundred of their own men in English Cassocks, 
hoping that the ver>' sight of the English red cross would 
be enough to terrifie (he French. But I will not stand 
to borrow of the French Historians (all which, excepting 
De Serres and Paulus >Emilius, report wonders of our 
Nation) the proposition which first 1 undertook to main- 
tain. 'Fhat (he military* virtue of (he English, prevailing 
against all manner of difficulties, ought to be preferred 
before that of the Romans, which was assisted with all 
advantages that could be desired. If it be demanded, 
Why then did not our Kings finish the conquest, as 
Qesar had done ? my answer may be (I hope without 
offence)^ Uiat our kings were like to the Race of ^Eacida;, 
of w hom the old Poet Ennius gave this note : BfUipoUnUs 
sunt magt quam sapUntipotaUcs : ‘ They were more war- 
like than politic.' Who so notes their proceedings may 
find that none of them went to work like a Conquerour, 
save only King Hcniy the Fifth, the course of whose 
victories it pleased God to interrupt by his death. 

(Book V. chap, i.) 

On Ambition and Death. 

By this which we have already set down is seen (he 
banning and end of the three first Monarchies of the 
World, whereof the Flounders and Erecters thought that 
they could never have ended. That of Rome, which 
made the fourth, was also at this time almost at the 
highest. We have left it flourishing in the middle of 
(he Field, having rooted up or cut down all that kept it 
from the eyes and admiration of the World. But after 
some continuance, it shall begin to lose the beauty it 
had ; the storms of ambition shall beat her great boughs 
and branches one against another, her Leaves shall fall 
off, her Limbs wither, and a rabble of barbarous Nations 
enter the field, and cut her down. • « . 

For the rest, if we seek a reason of the succession and 
continuance of this boundless ambition in mortal men, 
we may add to that which hath been already said, (hat 
the Kings and Princes of the world have always laid 
before them the actions, but not the ends, of (hose great 
Ones which preceded them. They are always trans* 
ported with (he glory of the one, but they never mind 
the misery of the other, till they find the experience in 
themselves. They neglect (he advice of God, while they 
enjoy life, or hope it ; but (hey follow the counsel of 
Death upon his first approadi. It is he that puts into 
man all the wisdom of (he world, without speaking a 
word, which God, with all the words of his law, promises, 
or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which hateth and 
dcstroyeth man, is believed ; Cod, which hath made him 
and loves him, is always deferred : * 1 have considered/ 
•aith Solomon, * all the works that are under the sun, 
and, behold, all U vanity and vexation of spirit ; * but 
who believes it, lUl Death tells it us7 It was Death 


which opening the Conscience of Charles the Fifth made 
him enjoin his Son Philip to restore Navarre ; and King 
Francis the First of France, to command that ju>tice 
should be done u|>on the murderers of the I*rofestants 
in Merindol an<l Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. 
It is therefore I>cath alone that can suddenly make man 
to know himself. He tclK the prou<l and in>oleni that 
they are but abjects, an<l humbler them at the instant, 
makes them cry, cum plain. an<l re|>ent. yea even to hate 
their forepo-st happinos. He takes the account of the 
rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked beggar, which 
hath interest in nothing but in the gravel that fills his 
mouth. He hohU a Gl«v>s before the eyes of the most 
beautiful, and makes ihcnr sec therein their deformity 
and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. 

O eloquent, just, and mighty Death I whom none could 
advise, thou hast perswaded ; what none have darcil, 
thou host done ; and whom all the world hath flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world and despised ; thou 
hast drawn together all the far-slrctchc<l greatness 
the pride, cruelly, and ambition of man, and covered it 
alt over with these two narrow words, /At jattt! 

(Cencludoo of the Book v. chap i.) 

The last paragraph is usually accounted its 
author's most eloquent, just, and mighty utter* 
ance. Raleigh’s contemporary ‘ report on the 
truth of the fight about the lies of the .Azores, 
this last sommer : betwixt the one of Her 

Maiestie’s Shippes, and an Armada of the King 
of Spaine,’ has acquired new interest from Tenny- 
son’s magnificent verse rendering of the story : 

Afler the Revenge was intanglcd with this Philips 
foure other boorded her; two oo her Iarlx>ord, and two 
on her starboord. The fight thus l>eginning at three of 
the ciocke in the after noonc, continued veric terrible all 
that evening. But the great San Phi/ip having rcccyvcxl 
the lower (tre of the Revenge, discharge with crossc bar- 
shot, shifted hir selfe with all diligence from her sides, 
utterly mislikiDg hir first entertainmcnL Some say that 
the shippe foundred, but wee cannot report it for truth, 
unlesse we were assured. The Spanish ships were filled 
with companies of souldiers, in some two hundretl 
besides the Marriners ; in some five, in others eight 
hundreth. In ours there were none at all, beside the 
Marriners, but the servants of the commanders and some 
fewe voluntarie Gentlemen only. After many enter- 
changed voleies of great ordinance and small shot, the 
Spaniards deliberated to enter the Revef$ge, and made 
divers attempts, hoping to force her by the multitudes 
of their armed souldiers and Musketiers, but were stilt 
repulsed againe and againe, and at all times beaten 
backe, into their owne shippes, or into the seas. In the 
banning of the fight, the George PCobU of London, 
having received some shot thorow her by tjie Armados, 
fell under the Lee of the Revenge^ and asked Syr 
Richard what he would command him, being but one 
of the victulers and of small force : Syr Richard bid him 
save himselfe, and leave him to hU fortune. After the 
fight had thus without intermission con(inuc<l while the 
day lasted and some houres of the night, many of our 
men were slaine and hurt, and one of the great Gallions 
of the Armada and (he Admirall of the Hutkes both 
sunk^ and in many other of (he Spanish ships great 
slaughter was made. Some write that Sir Richard was 
veric dangerously hurt almost in the beginning of the 
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fight, and Jaie spccchlc^sc for a lime crc he recovered. 
But two of ihc Rfven^^s owne companiev brought home 
in a bhip of Lime from the 1 land es, examined by some 
of ilie Lorde>, and others, affirmed that he was never 
so wounded AS that hcc forsookc the upper dccke, til 
an houre l>eforc ini<lnight, and then being shot into the 
bo<]ic‘ with a Musket as hcc was a drevsing, was Againe 
shot into the head, and wilhall )us Chirurgion wounded 
to death. . . . 

But to return to the fight : the Spanish ships which 
allenipted lo board the as they were wounded 

and iHjalen of, so ahvaics others came in their places, 
she having never lesse then tw*u inightie Gallions by her 
sido, and altoard her. So that ere the morning from 
three of the clocke the day before, there had fifleene 
sevcrall Annados assai1c<l her ; and all so ill approved 
their entertainment, as they were by the breake of day 
far more willing to harken to a composition then hastily 
to make any more assaults or entries. But as the day 
encreased, so our men decreased : and as the light grew 
more and more, by so much more grew our discomforts. 
For none ap]>carcd in fight but enemies, saving one 
small ship called the PUf^rim^ commandetl by lacob 
WhiddoUy who hovcretl all night to see the successc : but 
in the inornyng licaring with the Revmge^ was hunted 
like a hare amongst many ravenous houndes, but 
c^cape<l• 

All the {>owdcr of the Rfveftge to the last barreil wms 
now spent, all her pikes broken, fortie of her best men 
slaine, and the most part of the rest hurt In the 
iKTginning of the fight she had but one hundreth free 
from sicknes, and fourescorc and ten sicke, laid in hold 
upon the Ballast. A small troupe to man such a ship, 
and a wcakc Garrison to resist so mighty an Army. By 
tho»c hundred all was sustained, the volcis, bourdings, 
and cnlrings of fiftecne shippes of warre, besides those 
which l>cat her at ].argc. On the conirarie, the Spanish 
were alwnics supplied with souldicrs brought from cveric 
5<]uadron : all inancr of Armes and pouder at will. 
Unto ours there remained no comfort at ail, no hope, 
no supply cither of ships, men, or weapons ; the mastes 
all beaten over l>oard, nil her tackle cut asunder, her 
upper w'orkc altogilher rased, an<l in cfTcct evened shec 
was with the water, but the vcric foundation or bottom 
of a ship, nothing being left over head cither for flight 
or defence. Syr Rufu^rd finding himsclfe in this dis« 
tressc, and unable ante longer to make resistance, having 
endured in this fifleene houres fight, the assault of 
fifteenc sevcrall Armadoes, all by tomes aboonle him, 
and by estimation eight hundred shot of great artillerie 
besides manic a.ssnults and entries ; and that htmsclfe 
and the shippe must needcs be posses.scd by the enemic, 
who were now all cast in a ring round about him ; the 
Rfjrngte not able to move one way or other, but as she 
was moved .with the waves and billow of the sea ; com- 
roandeti the maister Gunner, whom he knew to be a 
most resolute man, to split and sinkc the shippe ; that 
thereby nothing might remaine of glorie or victorie to 
the Spaniards : seeing in so manic houres fight, and with 
so great a Navie they were not able to take her, having 
had fifteenc houres time, fifteenc thousand men, and 
liftic and three saile of men of warre to performc it 
withall. And perswodctl the companic, or os manic as 
he could induce, to yecldc themselves unto God and to 
the mercie of none els ; but as they had like valiant 
resolute men repulsed so manic enimies, they should not 


now shorten the honour of their nation, by prolonging 
their owne lives for a few houres or a few daies. The 
maUter Gunner readilie condescended and divers others ; 
but the Captaine and the Maister w'cre of an other 
opinion, and besought Sir Ruhard to have care of them : 
allcaging that the S{>aniard would be as readie to enter- 
tainc a composition, as they were willing to offer the 
some : and that there being diverse sufficient and valiant 
men yet living, and whose woundes were not mortall, 
they might doe their countric and prince acceptable 
service hereafter. And (that where Sir RUhard had 
allcaged that the Spaniards should never glorie to have 
taken one shippe of her Maiesties, seeing that they had 
so long and so notably defended them selves) they 
answered, that the shippe had sixe foote water in hold, 
three shot under water which were so weakly stopped, 
05 with the first working of the sea, she must needes 
sinkc, and was besides so crusht and bmsed, os she could 
never l>c removed out of the place. 

And as the matter was thus in dispute, and Sir 
RUharxl refusing to hearken to any of those reasons : the 
maister of the Rti'tnge (while the Captaine wan unto 
him the greater party) was convoyde aborde the Generali 
Dtm Al/onsp B<tssan. Who finding none over hastie to 
enter the Rn^tgf againe, doubting least S. Ruhard 
would have hlowne them up and himselfe, and perceiv- 
ing by the report of the maister of the Rrvenge his 
daungerous disposition : yccldcd that all their lives 
should be saved, the com(>anic sent for England, and 
the better sorte to pay such reasonable ransome as their 
estate would beare, and in the meane season to be free 
from Gaily or imprisonment. To thU he so much the 
rather condescended os well as I have saidc, for feare 
of further lossc and mischiefc to them selves, as also 
for the desire hcc had to recover Sir Ruhard GrimriU; 
whom for his notable valure he seemed greatly to honour 
and admire. 

When this answer was returned, and that safetie of 
life was promised, the common sort being now at the 
end of their pcrill, the most drew backe from Sir Ruhard 
and the maister Gunner, being no hard matter to dtswode 
men from death to life. The maister Gunner finding 
him selfe and Sir Ruhard thus prevented and maistered 
by the greater number, >vould have slaine himselfe with 
a sword, had he not bocnc by force >vithheld and locked 
into his Cabben. Then the Generali sent manic boates 
aboixl the RtvtHg<^ and diverse of our men fearing Sir 
Rkkards disposition, stole away aboord the Generali and 
other shippes. Sir Ruhard thus overmatched, was sent 
unto by Ahnsa Bauan to remove out of the Rtvtnge^ 
the shippe being marvellous unsavcric, filled with bloud 
and bodies of deadc, and wounded men like a slaughter 
house. Sir Ruhard answered that he might do with his 
bodie what he list, for he esteemed it not, and os he 
was carried out of the shippe he swounded, and reviving 
againe desired the companic to pmy for him. The 
Generali used Sir Ruhard with all humanitie, and left 
nothing unattempted that tended lo his recovcric, highly 
commending his valour and worthines, and greatly be- 
wailed the daunger wherein he was, becing unto them 
a rare spectacle, and a resolution sildomc approved, to 
see one ship turne toward so many enemies, to endure 
the charge and boording of so many huge Armados, 
and to resist and repell the assaults and entries of so 
many souldiers. ... 

Syr Ruhard died, as it is said, the second or third 
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day aboard (he Generali, an<i was by them greatly 
bewailed. What became of his bodie, whether it were 
buried in (he sea or on (he lande wee know not : the 
comfort that remaineth to his friendes is that he hath 
en<le<l his life honourably in respect of the reputation 
M'onne to his nation and country, and of the same to his 
po»teritie, and that being dead^ he hath not outlivetl his 
o\^*ne honour. 

It is not Raleigh that gives the dying sailor^s 
speech, so admirably adapted by Tennyson, but 
the Dutch traveller Jan Huygen van Linschoten 
(1563-1611), who at the time of the battle was at 
Terceira (seventy miles from Flores), on his return 
voyage from India. He published in Dutch an 
account of his voyage to and from India imme* 
diately after his return, and an English transla- 
tion appeared in 1598. Mr Arber has printed his 
account of the engagement along with Raleigh’s 
and Gervase Markham’s metrical rendering of it. 
One paragraph from Linschoten is as follows : 

He was borne into the ship called the Saint PauU^ 
wherein was the Admirall of the lleet, Don Ahttso J4 
Barsan : there his woundes were drest by the S|>anish 
Surgeons, but £>0n A/onso himselfe would neither see 
him, nor speake with him : all the rest of the Captaincs 
and Gentlemen went to visitc hym, and to comfort him 
in his hanl fortune, wondring at his courage and stout 
hart, for that he shewed not any signe of faintnes nor 
changing of colour. But feeling the hower of death to 
approch, hec spake these wordes in Spanish, and said : 
Here die I RicAard Gre^ijiddf with a joyfull and quiet 
mind, for that 1 have ended my life as a true soldier 
ought to do, that hath fought for his countrey, Queenc, 
religion, and honor, whereby my soule most joyfuH 
departcih out of this bodie, and shall ahvaies leave 
iKhindc it an everlasting fame of a valiant and true 
soldier, that hath done his dutie, as he was bound to 
doe. When he had fmUhed these or such other like 
words, hce gave up (he Ghost with great and stout 
courage, and no man could perceive any true signe of 
heavinesse in him. 

Aci ediiion of ihe typrJu was published at Oxford in 1809, with 
Ibe Lives by Oldys (17^6) and Birch (1751) preSxed. The story of 
the RiVfMg 4 we have given substantially as 10 Mr Arbcr*s reprint 
(1871) : the extracts from the are from the 1^14 edition. Sir 

E. Bry dees edited the poems in 1814, and Agnes Latham io 1909; 
and there if a bibliography by Brusbfield (i8Bd; new ed. t9o8X 
Recent revesrch has proved that many poems and prose pieces once 
attributed to Raleigh are not bis. There are Lives by Cayley (1603), 
Kmfilcy(t859), Edwards (1 $68), St JobnCiBdS), MrsCreighionCiSyy), 
Co«seCr88d),Stebbing(t899), Hume (iSpS), R^d <1904), H. de ScIiA' 
courlffpol), Waldman (1918); and sec Lee*s Gnat ^e///Mrrrr;v(i904) 
and Harlow, RaUgh^t l^ast AV/a/r (i9)e)» For Raleigh's trial, see 
Howell's Stott Trimh (1899); and for the atheism attributed to 
Ralci(b aad Marlowe, see Boas's edition of Kyd's works <1900). 

John hyly^ author of Euphues and dramatist, 
was bom in the Weald of Kent about 1554^ He 
went to Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1569, and 
graduated M.A. in 1575, as at Cambridge in 1579. 
He petitioned Queen Elizabeth in vain that he 
Blight be appointed Master of the Revels ; but 
Lord Burghley gave him a post in his house- 
hold. In 1589 he took part in the Martin Mar- 
prelate controversy, and incurred the enmity of 
Gabriel Harvey, who described him in Pitreds 
SupertrogadoH (1593) as mad lad as ever 


twanged, never troubled with any substance of win 
or circumstance of honcstic, sometime the fiddle- 
sticke of Oxford, now the ver)' bable of London.’ 
He was returned for Hindon to parliament in 1589, 
for Aylesbury in I593> for Appleby in 1597, and 
again for Aylesbur>' in October 1601. 'I he precise 
date of his death is not know n ; but he w as buried 
in London on the 30th of November 1606. 

The first pan of Lyly’s famous romance, 
EuphutSy (lu Anatomy of I ft/, was published in 
the spring of 1579; the second, Eitphut-s and his 
England^ in 1580 ; and at court both were received 
with applause. The book went through five 
editions in six years, and became a son of text- 
book for court ladies and people of fashion, who 
were fascinated by its curious ornate style, com- 
parisons, and conceits, and got its peculiar phrases 
by heart. In the words of Edward Blount the 
publisher: ‘Our Nation arc in his debt for a new 
English which hce taught them. ... All our 
Ladies were then his Schollcrs ; And that Ucautic 
in Court which could not P.arlcy Euphucisme was 
as little regarded as shoe which now there speakes 
not French.’ The significance of the fact that 
Lyly wrote for the women of England has already 
been touched on at page 239. Lyly renounced the 
old sources of interest, in enchantments and start- 
ling adventures, and relied solely on his style, its 
alliterations and antitheses, its word-plays and 
conceits, which have to bear the burden of much 
moralising and many disquisitions, often quite 
trivial. Another feature of Lyly’s ‘nc>v English’ 
is the constant employment of similes, drawn 
from medimval fables, from bestiaries and hcrbals, 
about animals, plants, and minerals. It is usual 
to trace the euphuistic style to the influence of 
Guevara. Lord Berners and North had translated 
works of Guevara (sec pages 104 and 259), and 
other Englishmen also were afiected by him. 
Euphuism was an exaggeration of the style in- 
troduced by Sidney from the Italian romancers ; 
Gongorism (from the Spaniard Gongora) and 
Marinism (from the Italian Marini) were some- 
what analogous Liter influences in poetry ; and 
Ronsard, the Pleiad, and Du Bartas illustrate the 
same tendency. Sir Sidney Lee held that 
Guevara’s influence on euphuism has been exag- 
gerated ; that pedantic eccentricity was in the air. 
Dr Croll, in his edition of Euphues (1916), traces 
the essential sources of euphuism to mediasval 
Latin rather than to Renaissance influences. 
Greene, Lodge, and others deliberately imitated 
Euphuts (see page 317) ; but their affectations 
were seldom so pronounced as Lyly’s, though Lyly 
is more sober and less tedious than many of his 
imitators. Later the euphuistic style was held 
up to derision. Drayton, who praises Sidney for 
having put euphuism out of fashion, speaks 
scornfully of 

Lilly’s writing then in use, 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flyes, 
Playing with words and idle similes. 
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Sidney and, later, Ben Jonson were amongst 
hostile critics ; Shakespeare Labour^ s Lest) 

and Sir Walter Scott caricatured the style ; Scott’s 
Sir ricrcic Shafton, meant for a cuphuistic hero, 
is an extravaj^an^a. Some of the influences of 
euphuism continued in the so-called 'metaphysical 
school ’ disturbed the standard of English style till 
the great writers of the seventeenth cenlur)*, such as 
Milton, Clarendon, and Barrow, effectively revived 
dignified simplicity and vigour. But of late the 
excellences of Lyly have also been recognised ; in 
spite of over-ornament, the iteration of antitheses, 
and consequent tediousness, there is, as Gosse 
has pointed out, a new element of richness and 
harmony in Lyl>'’s style, and Euphnss is in Eng- 
land the earliest ^book prose which shows any 
desire to be splendid.’ The matter is in many ways 
excellent ; sound advice is offered on friendship, 
love, travel, education, morals, and religion ; in 
his views on the conduct of life the anti-Puritin 
pamphleteer was, theoretically at least, a Puritan. 
In the first part of the romance the author places 
his hero, a young Athenian, in Naples ; and in the 
second part brings him to England, *his voyage 
and adventures being mixed with sundry pretty 
discourses of honest love, the description of the 
country, the court, and the manners of that 
isle.’ 

How the lyfe of a young man should be ledde. 

There are three things which cause perfection in man, 
Nature, Reason, Use. Reason I call discipline. Use, 
Exercise, if anye one of these braunches want, certeincly 
the Tree of Vertue must nee<tes wither. For Nature 
without Discipline is of small force, and Discipline without 
Nature more feeble : if exercise or studic be voyd of any 
of these it avaylcih nothing. For ns in tilling of the ground 
and husKindr)' there is first cho^n a fertili soyle, then 
a cunning sower, then good scede, even so must we com« 
pare Nature to the fntte earth, the expert husbandman 
to the S c hoot c mas ter, the faculties and sciences to the 
pure seedes. If this order had not l)cne in our pre<Ic- 
ccssors, Pithagvras^ Socrates^ Plato ^ and who so ever was 
renow med in Greseo^ (or the glorie of wisedome, they had 
never bene ctcmishetl for wise men, neither canonised os 
it were for Saincts, among those that studie Sciences. 
It is therefore a most evident signe of Gods singular 
favour towards him that is enduetl with al these qualities 
without the least of the which man is most miserable. 
But if thcr be any one that thinketh wit not necessary to 
the obteining of wisedome, after he hath gotten the wayc 
to vertue by Industrie and Exercise, he is an Hcrclickc, 
in my opinion, touching the true fayth of learning 5 for if 
Nature play not hir part, in vainc is labour, and os I said 
before, if studie be not imployed, in vain is Nature. 
Sloth toumeth the edge of wit, Studie sharpeneth the 
minde, a thing be it never so casie b harde to the (idle), 
a thing be it never so hanl is casie to the wit well 
employed. And most playnly we may see in many 
things the eflicarie of Industrie and labour. 

The lyttlc droppes of rayne pearceth hard Marble, yron 
with often handling is wome to nothing. Besides this, 
Industrie sheweth htr selfe in other things, the fertili soyle 
if it be never lilled, doth waxc barren, and that which is 


most noble by nature, is made most vylc by oeglygence. 
What tree if it be not topped, bearcth any fruite? What 
Vine if it be not proyncti, bringelh foorth Grapes? Is 
not the strength of the bodyc loumed to wcakenesse 
with too much delycacie, were not Jftlo his armes brawnc- 
fallcn for want of wrastl)Tig? Moreover by labour the 
fierce Unicome is Lamed, the wildest Fawlchon is re- 
claime<l, the greatest buhvarkc is sacked. It was well 
aunswered of that man of Thrssalie^ who beeing de- 
maunded, who among the Thasatians were rcpule^l most 
vile ; those sayde hec that lyve at quyet and ease, never 
giving themselves to martiall affaires : but what shoulde 
one use many words in a thing already proved? It is 
Cuslomc, Use, and Exercise, that bring a young man 
to Vertue, and Vertue to his perfection. Lyrur^o the 
lawgiver of the Sparians did nourish two Whcli)cs both 
of one sire and one damme, but after a sundry manner ; 
for the one he framed to hunt, and the other to lye 
alwnyes in the chimneyes ende at the porredge pot. 
Afterward calling the Lasedemcnians into one assembly 
he saide : To the nttcining of vertue, ye Lared^mottians^ 
Education, Industrie, and Exercise, b the most noblest 
mcancs, the truth of which I will make manifest unto 
you by tryal ; then bringing forth the whelpes, and 
setting downe there a pot and a Hare, the one ran at the 
Hare, the other to the porredge pot. The IxtseHtmonians 
scarce understanding this mistery, he said : Both of these 
be of one sire and one damme, but you see how Education 
altereth Nature. 

A Father’s Grief. 

Thou weepcst for the death of thy daughter, and I 
laugh at the folly of the father, for greater vanitie b 
there in the minde of the mourner then bitternesse in 
the death of the deceased. But shee was amiable, but 
yet sinful, but she w^s young and might have lived, but 
she WAS mortall and must have dyed. I [Ay] but hir youth 
made thee often merry, I but thine age shold once make 
thee wise. I but hir greene yearcs wer unfit for death, 
I but thy hoary haircs should dbpyse life. Knowest 
thou not, Eubuitu^ that life is the gift of God, death the 
due of Nature ; as we receive the one os a benefite, so 
must we abide the other of necessitte. Wise men have 
found that by learning which old men should know by 
experience, (hat In life thcr b nothing swcetc, in death 
nothing sowre. The Philosophers accompted it the 
chiefest fclicitie never to be borne, the second soone to 
dye. And what hath death in it so hard that we should 
take it so heavily? b it straunge to see that cut off, which 
by nature is made to be cut? or that molten, which is fit 
to be melted ? or that burnt which is apt to be burnt, or 
man to passe that U borne to perish? But thou grauntest 
that she should have dyed, and yet art thou greeved 
(hat she is dead. Is the death the better if the life be 
longer ? no trucly. For as neither he (hat singcth most, 
or praieth longest, or ruleth the steme oftenest, but he 
that doth it best deserveth greatc^t praise, so he, not that 
hath most yearcs but many vertues, nor he (hat hath 
graiest haircs but greatest goodnes, lyveih longest. The 
chiefe beauty of life consisteth not in the numbring of 
many dayes, but in the using of vertuous dooings. 
Amongst plants those be best cstemed that in shortest 
time bring foorth much fruite. Be not the fairest 
flowers gathered when they be freshest? the youngest 
beasts killed for sacrifice bicause they be finest? The 
measure of life is not length, but bonestie, neither do we 
enter into life (0 (he ende we should set downe the day of 
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our dcAtbj but tbcrfore do we Uve» that we may obey 
btm that made us, and be willing to dye when he shal 
cal US» (From Eu/ku^s, tfu Attaicmy c/ WitJ) 

Continue not in Anger. 

The sharpe Northeast winde (my good Euphuts) doth 
never last three dayes, tcmpcitcs have but a short time, 
and the more Wolenl the thunder is, the lesse permanent 
it is. In the like manner it fallelh out w ith the jarres 
and crossings of friends which, begun in a minutt, are 
ended in a moment. 

Necessary it is that among friends there should bcc 
some over thwarting, but to continue in anger not con- 
venient ; the Camill first (roubicth the water before he 
drinke, the Fninkensence is burned before it smell; 
friendes are tr>*ed before they are to he trusted, least 
shining like the Carbuncle as though they had hre, they 
be found being touched to be without fire. 

Friendshippc should be like the wine which Horner^ 
much commending, calleth whereof one 

pinte being mingled with five quart es of water, yet it 
keepeth his old strength and vertuc, not to be qualified 
by any discurtesie. Where salt doth grow nothing els 
can breede, where friendship is built no offence can 
harbour, (Prom Eu/htut and kit England.) 

It should be remembered that, in spite of his 
mania for over •elaborateness and artificiality, Lyly 
could and did, even in Euphursy make cfTective use 
of the mother-tongue in its pithicst shape. Thus, 
recurring to the proverbial wisdom of the race, he 
speaks of standing as though one *had a flea in 
his eare * Ah ! well I wot a new broome sweepeth 
clcanc^ shows no trace of Italianisation ; nor do 
* Always have an eye to the mayne/ *A burnt 
childc dreadeth the firc,^ ‘Children and fooles speake 
true/ ‘ Cut thy coat according to thy cloth/ ‘ He 
that loseth his honestie hath nothing else to lose/ 

‘ It is too late to shutte the stable doore when the 
steede is stolne,^ ‘ Is it not a by-word, lyke will to 
lyke?’ ‘To run with the hare and holde with the 
hounde/ and ‘ Fay re words fat fevve.^ This, also 
from Euphuesy would come home even to the 
contemporary Philistine : ‘An Englishman hath 
three qualityes ; he can suffer no partner in his 
love, no stranger to be his equal, nor to be dared 
of any.' 

Lyl/s comedies (which were performed before 
the queen by boys’ companies) are more read« 
able than his romance. The earliest seems to 
have been The VVotnan in (he Mooney produced 
perhaps before 1583 (though not printed till 1597 )» 
and was followed by Campaspe and Sopho and 
Phao (both published in 1584}, Etsdimion (i 590 > 
Gallathea and Midas Mother Bombie 

^narned from the fortune-teller in the play), 
and Ltsv^s Metafnorphosis (i6oi)« Except the 
blank-verse Woman in (he Mooney these comedies 
(on pastoral and mythological subjects) were written 
in prose, with occasional passages in verse. They 
display little dramatic power, but handle the old 
stories cleverly 5 and, in spite of its inevitable 
euphuism, the dialogue is frequently pointed and 
sparkling. 


The following soliloquy by Phao, a poor ferr>'* 
man, is the opening of Sapho and Phao : 

Ehaa. Thou art a ferriman, Pkaf*^ yet a freeman ; 
possessing for riches conicnl, an<l for honour^ quiet. 
Thy thoughts are no higher than ihy fortunes, nor thy 
desires greater than ihy calling. Who cUinl>cth, staiukth 
on glassc, and fallcth on thome. I hy hearts thirst is 
satisfied with thy hands thrift, and thy gentle ]al>oiirs 
in the day lume to sweete slumbers in the night. As 
much doth it delight thcc to rule thine oare in a calme 
streame, as it doth Sapha to sway the scepter in her 
bras*c court. Envl never caslelh her eye low, ambition 
poititelh alwayes upward, and revenge barketh only at 
sUrres. Thou fa rest delicately, if thou have a fare to 
buy anything. Thine angle is readic, when thine oarc is 
idle ; and as sweet is the fish which thou get test in the 
river as the foule which other buy in the market ; thou 
needest not fcare poyson in thy glassc, nor treason in thy 
gard. The wind is thy greatest enemy, whose might is 
mthstood with pollicic. O sweet life, scldome found 
under a golden covert, often under a ihalche<l cottage ! 

Hazlitt was a warm admirer of Lyly’s Endhnion^ 
‘ I know few things more perfect in characteristic 
painting/ he remarks, ‘ than the exclamation of the 
Phrygian shepherds, who, afraid of betraying the 
secret of Midas’s cars, fancy that “ the ver)' reeds 
bow down as though they listened to their talk 
nor more affecting in sentiment than the apos- 
trophe addressed by his friend Eu men ides to 
Endimion, on waking from his long sleep ; “ Behold 
the twig to which thou laidest down thy head is 
now become a tree.” * The Maydes Metamorphosis 
(1600), an anonymous play, has on no good grounds 
been assigned to Lyly. Its lyrics «are not unworthy 
of the age — the fairies' song, for example : 

By the moon we sport and play ; 

With the night be^ns our day : 

As we dance the dew doth fall ; 

Trip it, little urchins alL 
Lightly os the little bee, 

Two by two, and three by three, 

And about go we, and about go we. 

Dr Greg and other critics have disputed Lyl/s 
authorship of a score of delightful songs, included 
in Six Court Comedies by Jbhn Lilly y published 
by Edward Blount in 1632. Of these the best 
known is— 

Cupid and Campaspe. 

Cupid and my Campaspe playd, 

At card^ for kisses, Cupid payd ; 

He stakes bis quiver, bow, and arT0>V8, 

His mother’s doves, and teeme of sparows ; 

Loses them too ; (hen downe he throwes 
The corrall of hU lippe, the rose 
Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 

With these, the cristall of his brow, 

/ And then the dimple of his chinne ; 

All these did my Campaspe winne. 

At last hee set her both bis eyes \ 

Shee won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love I has shee done this to thee? 

NVhat shall (alas I) become of mee? 
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SoDg from 'Sapbo and Pbao.* 

O cnicll Love! on thee I lay 
My enrse, >vhlch shall strike hlinde the day ; 

Never may slcc|>c with velvet hand 
Charmc thine eyes with sacred wand j 
I hy jay lours shal be hopes and fcares ; 

Thy prison mates, grones, sighes, an<l tcarcs; 

'rhy play to wcare out weary times 
I’hantastickc passions, vowes rimes ; 

I hy bread Ixx frowncs ; thy drinkc bee gall ; 

Such as when you P^ao call, 

The l)ctl thou lycst on by despairc ; 

I'hy sleepe, fond dreanies s ihy dreames long care ; 
Mope (like thy foole) at thy beds head, 

Mockes thee, till madnc&sc strike thee <lead ; 

As PAao, thou dost mcc, with thy proud eyes ; 

In thee i>oore S*tpho lives, for thee shoe dies. 

The nightingale song, also from Safi/to and 
Phno^ is given in the section on £li2;ibctlian 
song- writers (page 274), where Lyl/s importance 
as a lyrist is recognised. 

The Lyly of Euphtus is such a very pointed 
contrast to the Anti-Martinist pamphleteer that 
(although we say with Harvey, his antagonist, 
• Would God Lilly had always been Euphues and 
never I^lpp-Hatchctt') we give a fragment from 
Piipp tvHh a HiXtehetty Lyly’s principal contribution 
to the Martin Marprclatc controversy (see page 332) 
— for, though the authorship has been disputed, it 
seems to have been his : 

If Martin will fight Cilic fight, wee challenge him at 
All weapons from the taylors bodkin to the watdimans 
brownc bil. If a held may be pitebt we arc rcadic : if 
they scratch, wee will bring cattes : if scoldc, we will 
bring women : if miiltiplic words, we will bring foolcs t 
if they floiite, we will bring quipjies: if dispute the 
matter, we will bring schollcrs : if they buffet, we will 
bring fists. Dtns what a number of we will brings 
l>c here I Nay, we will bring Bull to hang them. A 
gooc] note and signe of good lucke, three times motion 
of Hull. Motion of Bull? Why, next oldc Rosses 
motion of Bridewell, Buis motion fits them best. Tria 
uqttutUur triity in reckoning Bull thrisc, methinkes it 
should presage hanging* O bad application; Bad? 
1 doo not thinkc there can Ik a belter, than to applie 
a knaves ncckc to an halter. Martin cannot start, 1 am 
his shadowe, one parte of the day before him, another 
bchindc him ; I can chalke a knave on hts backe thrice 
a weeke, He let him bloud in the com lie* 

Take heed, he will pistle thee. Pistic me? Then 
have I a pestle so to stampc his pistles, that He bcatc 
all his wit to |>owdcr. What will the powder of Martins 
wit be gooil for? Marie, hlowe up a dram of it into 
the nostrcls of n good Protestant, it will make him 
giddic ; but if you minister it like Tobacco to a Puritane, 
it will make him ns mad os a Martin. 

Lyly'f pUyt were ediud by P. W. FairhoU In 1S58 (e voU.); 
Kuphhtt U in Arber*s Bftgluh Rtprinii (i$66X end was edited 
Croll end Clemoni (raiS). The C0mpi€tt were edited in 

3 vols. by Warwick Bond in 190*. See aIio Child's y^hm /./(r 
(1694), And Studies by WiUonCr^esX A. PcuillerAt(in 
French, 1910), Eerl of CrAwford (1994), V. M. JelTery (1999). 

Tlioiiins LodffC {1558 ?-i625), poet, drama- 
tist, and romance writer, was the son of a Lord 
Mayor of London, studied at Trinity, Oxford, and 


entered Lincoln’s Inn, but took to literature and 
a wild and rollicking life. He published in 1580 
a Dt/ence of Stage Plays in Three Divisions, in 
reply to Stephen Gosson. Gosson rejoined in Plays 
Confuted in Five Actions; and Lodge rejoined 
once more. Gosson, who was neither charitable 
nor careful about evidence, speaks of Lodge as 
’ hunted by the heaty hand of God, and become 
little better than a vagrant, looser than liberty;’ 
and he is generally but not certainly identified with 
the Young Juvenal of Greene’s Groats-worth of 
IVit, He tried the army, and joined in an expedi- 
tion to the Canaries against the Spaniards about 
1588, writing on the w'ay his euphuistic romance, 
Rosalynde : Euphxus Golden Legacie* Published 
in 1590, this culminating example of Elizabethan 
romance (see above at page 238) has very many 
points of resemblance to his friend Greene’s Mena- 
phon (of 1589). With Cavendish he sailed to 
South America in 1591. Claucus and Scllla, or 
Sci/Ms Melamorphosis (1589), a volume of verse, 
seems to have given Shakespeare the plan of 
Venus and Adonis. Euphues Shadeno (1592) 'vas 
another imitation of Lyly. Robin the Dtvell and 
t Villiam Lougbeard were h i storical romances* 
Phillis (1593), his chief volume of verse, contained 
forty sonnets and short pieces, and one narra- 
tive poem. A Fig for Motnus (1589) consists of 
Salyres, Eclogues, and Epistles. He further wrote 
two second-rate plays, The Wounds of Civill War 
(iS 94 ) and A Looking Glasse for London and 
England In conjunction with Greene) ; and he 
also translated Josephus, Seneca, and part of Du 
Dartas. A Margarile of America (lS^)i another 
euphuistic romance, gives experiences from his 
second voyage; and was written, he says, *in 
those straits christened by Magellan, in which 
pkicc to the southward, many wondrous isles, many 
strange fishes, many monstrous Patagons, with- 
dicvvQty senses.’ From literature as a profession 
he turned about 1596 to physic, and became a 
Catholic* He studied medicine, Wood says, at 
Avignon, and practised in London, being much 
patronised by Roman Catholic families, till his 
death by the plague in 1625. Lodge was a very 
accomplished man. The prose of hts romances is 
elaborate, and they are themselves mostly tedious ; 
but some of his lyrics may fairly rank amongst the 
finest of the century. Of the exquisite verses in 
Rosalynde Gosse says, ' Nothing so fluent, so opu« 
lent, and so melodious had up to that time been 
known in English verse.’ It has been pointed out 
that many of the best closely follow French and 
Italian models, especially Ronsard and Desportes. 
The Rosalynde contains passages of fine descrip- 
tion, with verses interspersed. From this romantic 
little tale Shakespeare took the incidents of his 
As You Like //, following Lodge with remarkable 
closeness. Most of the personages, except Jacques, 
Touchstone, and Audrey, are taken straight from 
Lodge, their names being usually changed* 
Shakespeare has been censured for anachronisms 
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in this comedy — such as introducing a lioness and 
palm-tree into his Forest of Arden ; but he merely 
copied Lodge, who has the lion, the myrrh-tree, 
the fig, the citron, and pomegranate — consistency 
and credibility not being features of romantic tales 
of this kind. Rosalyttd^ itself followed the TaU 0 / 
Sir Gam^lyn^ sometimes printed as Chauccris in 
the Can(€rbury TaUs, 

Of Uonniyndf^ in somc editions called only 
Euphues Golden Lodge in his dedication 

to Lord Hunsdon says: ‘Having with Captainc 
Clarke made a voyage to the Hands of Terceras 
and the Canaries, to beguile the time with labour 
I writ this Bookc : rough and hatcht in the stormes 
of the Ocean and feathered in the surges of many 
perillous seas.’ But the artistic convention is that 
he had found the ‘scrowle’ signed by Euphues’ 
own hand ; and thus the work begins : 

There dwelt adioyning to (he Cittie of Bourdeaux. a 
Knight of most honoumblc parentage whom Fortune had 
graced wi(h many favours, and nature honoure<l with 
sundry' exquisite qualities, so beautified with the excel- 
lence of l>olh, os it was a question whether Fortune or 
Nature were more prodigall in disciphering the riches of 
their bounties. Wise hee was, and holding in his head 
a supreme conceite of pollicie, reaching with Nestor into 
the depth of all civill government : and to make his wise- 
<iomc more gracious, he had that saUm and 

plcaunt eloquence that was so highly contmende<l in 
Ul>'sses : hU valour was no lesse then his wit, nor the 
stroke of his launce no lesse forcible then the sweet nes 
of his tongue was perswasive : for hcc was for his courage 
chosen the principal! of all the Knights of Malta. This 
hardy Knight thus enricht with verlue and honour, sir- 
named sir John of Bounleaux, having passed the prime of 
his youth in soundry battels against the Turks, at last (as 
the day of time hath his course) grew aged : his liaircs 
were silverhewed, and the map of his age was figured on 
his forehead. Honour sate in the furrowes of his face, 
and many ycares were portrayd in his wrincklod Unia- 
ments, that all men might perceive his ghisse was runne, 
and that nature of necessitic challenged her due* Sir 
John that with the Phenix knew the terme of his life was 
now expired, and could with the Swanne discover his end 
by her songs, having three sonnes by his wife Linetla, the 
very pride of his forepassed yeares, thought now, seeing 
death by constraint would compcll him to leave them, to 
bestow upon them such a Legacte as might bewray his 
love, and increase their insuing amilie* Calling therforc 
these yong Gentlemen before him in the presence of all 
his fellow Knights of Malta, hee resolved to leave (hem 
a memoriall of all his fatherly care, in setting downe a 
Methodc of their brotherly duties. Having therefore 
death in his lookes to move them to pittie, and (earcs in 
his eyes to paint out the depth of his passions, taking his 
eldest sonne by the hand hee began* 

Oh my sonnes, you see that Fate hath set a period of 
my yeares, and Destinies have determined a finall end of 
my dayes, the Holme tree wareth awaywarde, for he 
stoopeth in his height, and my plumes are full of sicke 
feathers touched with age* I must to my grave that 
dischargeth al cares, and leave you to the world that 
increaseth many sorrowes. My silver haires containe 
great cxperieocci and, the number of my yeares have 
pend downe the subtillies of fortune* Therfore as 1 leave 


you some fading pclfc to countercheck poverlic, so 1 will 
bequeath you infiillibic precepts that shall Jeade you unto 
vertue* First therefore unto ihee Sala<iine tlie eldest, and 
therefore the chiefest pilbr of my house, wherin should 
be ingmved as well the uxccllencie of thy father’s quali- 
ties, as the essential forme of his proportion, to thee I 
gi\e fourctccnc plough-lands, with al my Manoiu* houso 
and richest plate. Next, unto Femandine. I bequeath 
twelve plough'lan<U : But unto Kosadcr the yongest, 1 
give my horse, my armor, and my launce, with sixtecne 
plough-lands : for if the inwani lhought> l>e discovered 
by outward shadowes Rosader will exceede you all in 
l>ountic an<l honor. Thu> (iny sonnes) have I parted in 
your portions the substance of my wealth, \>hcrln if you 
be as pro<ligal] to >pend, as I have bcene careful to get, 
your friends will grieve to sec you more w.vstfuU then I 
was bountifull, and your foes smile that my fall <lid Inrgin 
at your cxccsse. I.el mine honour bo the glasse of your 
actions, an<l the fame of my vertucs (he )oa<l siarre to 
direct the course of your pilgrimage. Time your dee<ls 
by my honorable indevors, and shew your selves siens 
[scions] worthy of so fiorishing a tree : least as the birds 
Halcyones which exccetl in whitenes, I hatch yong ones 
that exceed in blacknesse. 

Here we have the family skeleton reproduced 
in As You Lik€ //. And, as in Shakespeare, the 
rascally elder brother deprives the two younger of 
their inheritance, forcing the second to become a 
mere bookworm, and the youngest to be his own 
foot-boy. Further, when the foot-boy becomes 
rebellious, the new' head of the house suborns a 
‘champion’ (Shakespeare’s wrestler) to kill him in 
a pretended trial of skill. And so Rosader (i.c. 
Orlando) finds opportunity to distinguisli himself 
in the eyes of Rosalyndc (indifferently spelt also 
Kosalynd and Rosalind), the daughter (not of a 
banished duke, but) of a dispossessed king of 
France --the parallel being so far complete. 

Al! but one of the following poems arc from 
Rosnlynd^, The lovc-sick Rosader describes his 
‘sweetheart to the forester, pulling a paper forth of 
his bosome, wherein he read this’ : 

RoeallDd'6 Deacrlptlon. 

Like to the clcare in highest sphere, 

^Yhcre all impcriall glorie shines, 
or selfe-same colours is her haire, 

Whether unfolded or in twines : 

Heigh ho, fairc Rosalind. 

Her eyes are Saphircs set in snow, 

Refining heaven by every winkc ; 

The gods doe fcare when os (hey glow. 

And I doe tremble when I thinke. 
licigh ho, tvould she were mine. 

Her cheekes are like the blushing clouoe 
That beautifies Aurora’s face ; 

Or like (he silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus’ smiting lookes doth grace. 

Heigh ho, faire Rosalind. 

Her lips arc like to budde<l roses. 

Whom ranks of lillies neighbour nigh ; 

Within which bounds she balmc incloses. 

Apt to entice a deitie. 

Heigh ho, would she were mine. 
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H«r neckc is like a stately tower» 

Where Love himself imprisoned lies, 

To watch for ginunces every houre, 

From her divine ami sacred cics. 

Heigh ho for RosalintL 

With orient }>earlc, with ruble red. 

With marble white, with saphire blew, 

Her l>odie everyway is fed. 

Yet soft in touch, and swcctc in view* 

Heigh ho, faire Rosalind. 

Nature her selfe her shape admires ; 

The gods arc wounded in her sight ; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires, 

And at her eyes his brand doth light. 

Heigh ho, were she but mine. 

Then muse not, nymphs, though I bemone 
Tlic absence of faire Rosalind, 

Since for her faire there is a fairer none, 

Nor for her vertues so divine. 

Heigh ho, faire Rosalind, 

Heigh ho, my heart, would God that she 
were mine. 

^Smiling to hersclfc to thinke of her new enter- 
tained passion, «nnd taking out her lute, she warbled 
out this ditty’ : 

RosallDd‘8 Madrigall. 

Love in my bosome, like a bee. 

Doth suck his sweete ; 

Now with his wings he plates with me, 

Now with his fecte. 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 

His bc<l amidst my tcmlcr breast ; 

My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my rest : 

Ah, wanton, will ye ? 

And if I sleepe, then pearcheth he 
With prettie flight, 

And makes his pillow* of my knee. 

The live-long night* 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string ; 

He musicke plaies if so I sing ; 

He lends me every loving (hin^ 

Yet cruell he my heart doth sting : 

Whist, wanton, still ye I 

Else I with roses every day 
Will whip you hence, 

And bind you, when you long to play, 

For your oflcnce. 

He shut mine eyes to keepe you in $ 

He make you fast it for your sinne ; 
lie count your power not worth a pinne} 

AUs I what hereby shall I winne 
If he gainesay me ? 

NVhat if I bcate the wanton boy 
With many a rod ? 

He will repay me with annoy. 

Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee, 

And let thy bower my bourne be ; 

Lurke in mine eyes, I like of thee, 

O Cupid \ so thou pittie me, 

Spare not, but play thee* 


The next is : 

Rosader’a Second Sonetto^ 

Turn 1 my lookes unto the skies, 

Love with his arrows wounds nrune eles; 

If so I looke upon the ground, 

Love then in every flow*er is found ; 

Search I the shade to flie my paine, 

He meetes me in the shade again ; 

Want I to walkc in secret grove. 

Even there 1 mectc with sacred love 
If so I bathe me in the spring, 

K*en on the brink I hcare him sing ; 

If so I meditate alone, 

He will be partner of my mone ; 

If 50 1 moumc, he w*cepcs with rue ; 

And where I am, there will he be. 

When as I talkc of Rosalind 
The god from coyness waxeth kind, 

And seemes in selfe same love to frie. 

Because he loves os well as I. 

Swcctc Rosalind, for pittie sue, 

For why then, love, I am more true ; 

He if he speede will quickly flie. 

But in thy love I live and die. 

And Rosadcr, ^desirous to discover his woes to 
the woods, ingraved with his knife on the barke 
of a myrre tree, this pretie estimate of his mistris 
perfection’ — another ^sonetto’ (of four quatrains, 
of which this is the first) : 

Of all chaste birds the phenix doth excell. 

Of all strong l)casts the lion beares the bell, 

Of all sweet flowers the rose doth sweetest smelly 
or all faire maides my Rosalind is fairest. 

This is from Pbiiiut 

My Phillis bath the morning sunne 
At first to looke uppon her. 

And Phillis hath momc-waking birdes 
Her risings for to honour* 

My Phillis hath prime -feathered flowers 
That smile when she treacles on them ; 

And Phillis hath a gallant flockc 

That Icapes since she doth owne them. 

But Phillis hath so hard a heart 
(Ah-Ias that she should have it). 

As yeeldes no mercie to desart 
Nor grace to those that crave it i 
Sweet sunne when thou lookest on 
Pray her regard my moane. 

Sweet birdes when you sing to her 
To yeeld some pittie wooe her* 

Sweet flowers when as she treades on 
Tell her her beautie deades one. 

And if in life her love she Dili agree me, 

Fray her before I die she will come see me* 

Lodge’s trenchant pamphleteering style will be 
seen from a single paragraph of his reply to 
Gosson’s SchooU of Abuie: 

There came to my hands lately a litle (woulde God 
a wittye) pamphelet, baring a fayre face as though it 
were the schoole of abuse, but l^ing by me advisedly 
wayed I fynd it the oftscome of imperfections, the writer 
fuller of wordes than judgement ; the matter certainely 
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fts ridiculus as serious. Asurcdly his mother wUte 
wrought this wonder, the child to dispra>‘se his father, 
(be dogg to byte his ma>^ter for his dainty morcclK liut 
I see (with Sem<a) that the wrong is to be suffered, since 
he dlspra^'seth who by costomc hath left to speakc well ; 
bot I meane to be short : and teach the Maistcr what he 
knowcih not, partly that he may se his owne follie, and 
partly that I may discharge my promise ; both bindc me. 
Therefore I would wish the good scholmaj'stcr to over- 
lookc his abuses againe with me, so shall he see an 
ocean of inonnities which begm in his hrst prinsiple in 
the disprayse of poetry. 

An ediiion of Lodge':* woikt in 6ve volv 4to wu ptiMished in 
1S84 for the Hunterian Club, with an introduction by Gosse. 

A Fi£ yar and othent of ih^ pieces have been 

reprinted separately. See Life by Pamdoe (1931). 

Tbonias Kyd (I 5 SS*^ 4 )| ^ scrivener, 

was baptised in a City church on 6th November 
1558, and was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Like $0 many of his contemporaries, he 
seems to have lived a life of hardship as a literary 
man. In 1590 he entered the service of a lord — 
possibly the Earl of Sussex. He was imprisoned 
in 1593, being associated with Marlowe in a charge 
of atheism (really Unitarianism), but was apparently 
soon released. He translated The HousholtUrs 
Philosophie ( 1 588) from Tasso’s Padre di Famiglia; 
he wrote pamphlet-broadsides describing sensa- 
tional murders of the day ; he seems to have 
written plays on a Senecan model, and he trans- 
lated Cornelia (1594) from Gamier, chief of the 
French Senecans ; he probably produced c. 1588 
a play on HamUl no longer extant, and possibly 
had a hand in Titus Andronicus (see page 360) ; 
he may have written SoHmen and Perseda 
(1592) and Ardsn of Feversham (see page 334). 
But his credit depends mainly on his Spanish 
Tragedy y licensed and performed with much 
success in 1592, though probably written before 
15S8. And, as some think, the success of the 
Spanish Tragedy moved him — alone or with 
others — to pr^uce a First Part 0/ Jeronimo^ a 
sort of introductory play vastly inferior to the 
earlier ; others are confident this first part, which 
might be called Ths Wars of Portugai^ is by a 
wholly different person. The Spanish Tragedy 
was prodigiously popular — there were twelve edi- 
tions, with alterations and additions, by 1633 ; 
and in Dutch and German translations it was 
as popular abroad. It has many merits ; it 
combines the Senecan rhetoric, the style of the 
Italian renaissance, and the English tradition ; 
it has been called the first living tragedy on a 
great scale in English, its highly complicated 
plot being managed with no little dramatic skill, 
though there arc incredibilities, obvious makeshifls, 
and wooden characters enough. And it reeks with 
blood. Besides jealousy, malignity, false accusa- 
tion, treachery, revenge, and madness, there are 
two hangings, six other murders or assassinations 
by stabbing or shooting, and three suicides (two 
of ladies) enacted on the stage. Horrors and 
atrocities were largely the staple of the renais- 


sance drama of Italy ; and in Kyd’s masterpiece 
we have a typical representation of the horrible 
that was in Shakespeare’s hands to be superseded 
by the terrible. The Spanish Tragedy has, indeed, 
some considerable similarity to Titus Andronicus 
even as we know it, and has several points of 
resemblance to Shakespeare’s Hamlety as in the 
role of the murdered man’s ghost, and the play 
within a play that brings home their guilt to 
the guilty and gives opportunity for revenge. On 
Kyd’s share in developing English drama sec above 
at page 241 . Webster and Tourneur, later cxjKjnents 
of the Tragedy of Blood, forsook in some respects 
the Shakespearian model to return to Kyd's. 

The stor>' is quite unhislorical, nor is it knou n 
to be based on any other play or tale. It tells of 
‘the love of Don Horatio for the Spanish princess 
Bcliimperia ; his murder by Bcllimpcria’s brother, 
Don Lorenzo, and his own rival in love, the captive 
prince of Portugal, Don Balthazar ; and the dreadful 
revenge of Horatio’s father, Jeronimo, the Marshal 
of Spain, by means of a play where the murders 
supposed to be acted are carried out in reality.’ 

The play is in blank verse, interrupted by 
irregular rhythms, occasional rhymed verse, and 
passages of prose ; and amid the horrors are brief 
spells of comedy, grim jokes, and bad puns. Ben 
Jonson was engaged to make additions to the 
Spanish Tragedy^ though he speaks disrespectfully 
of Kyd’s art, and of the popular taste that 
hankered aAer plays such as his (sec below at 
page 406). When, playing on Kyd’s name, he 
spoke of * sporting Kyd and Marlowe’s mighty 
line/ the facetiously inappropriate epithet was 
unkindly meant Lamb thought the additions 
were ‘the salt of the old play/ and must have 
been by ‘a more potent spirit than Ben, per* 
haps Webster.’ Coleridge thought the additions 
attributed (wrongly) to Ben were very like 
Shakespeare. 

Thus the hero Jeronimo (or Hieronimo), ‘run 
lunatic’ for grief at the loss of his son, maintained 
method in his madness and mingled reason — and 
poetry' — with his frenzy : 

Hitr, Where shall 1 runne to breath abroad my woes, 
My woes whose weight hath wearied the earth ? 

Or mine exclaimes that have surcharg’d the Ayre 
With ceaselesse Plaints for my deceased Sonne : 

The blustring Winds, conspiring with my words, 

At my lament have moov'd the Icafelcsse trees ; 

Disroab’d the Meadowes of their flowred greene. 

Made Mountaines harsh with Spring-tide of my teores $ 
And broken through the Brazen gates of Hell. 

Yet still tormented is my tortured Soule 
With broken sighes and restelessc passions 
That winged mount and hovering in the ayre 
Beat at the wiodowes of the brightest Heavens 
Soliciting for justice and revenge : 

But they are plac’d in their Imperiall heights 
Where countennured with walles of Diamond 
I find this place impregnable ; and they 
Resist my woes and give my words no way. 

(Act iiL ic» vU.) 
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The rollowing is part of a passage Larnb^ on 
internal evidence alone, thinks must have been 
by Webster, though there is no evidence that it 
is not Kyd’s own. Schick, on the other hand, 
says of the whole passage to which it belongs : 
‘The original Spanish Trag€dy has certainly many 
ridiculous passages, but here Kyd is outdone by 
the interpolator.’ Hieronimo still raves ; 

/AVr. My son ! and what ’s a son ? • . . • 

A lump bred up in darkness, and doth serve 
To Italnnce those light creatures we call women ; 

An<l at the nine months* end creeps forth to light. 

What is there yet in a son, 

'J o make a father dote, rave, or runne ina<l ? 
being l>ome, it poul.s, cries, and hrecils teeth. 

What is there yet in a Sonne? lie must be fe<k 
He taught to go, an<l s|>eak. Ay or yet 
Why might not a man love a Calfc as well? 

Or melt in passion o'er a frisking Kid, 

As for a sormc? Melhinkcs a young Hacon, 

Or a fine little smooth Horse -colt, 

Should moovc a man as much as doth a Son ; 

For one of these In very little time 

Will grow to some goo<l use ; whereas a sonne 

The more he growes in stature and in yeares. 

The more unsquar’d, unbevcllcd he appcarcs 5 
Reckons his Parents among the rankc of Foolcs 
Strikes cares upon their heads with his mad Ryots, 
Makes them lookc old Iteforc they meet with age^ 

This is a Son ; am! what a lossc were this, 

Considcrc<l Inicly ! Oh, but my Hcraiio 
Grew out of reach of those Insatiate humours : 
lie ]ovc<l his loving Parents : 
lie was my comfort, and his Mothers joy, 

The very arm that did hold up our house^ 

Our ho|>cs were storc<] up in him ; 

None but a damne<l Murderer could hate him. 

He had not scene the backe of nineteen yecre, 

When his strong arm unhorst the proud Prince Halthazar ; 
And his great inindo, too full of honour, took 
To mercy that valiant hut ignoble Porttngale. 

Well, Heaven is Heaven still 1 
And there is AVfn^sis, and Furies, 

And things callctl whippes, 

And they sometimes do meet with Murderers s 
They doc not alwayes scape^that some comfort 
Ay, ay, ay, and then time stcales on, 

And steales, and steales, till violence leapes forth, 

Like thunder wrap])M in a Hall of Hre, 

And so doth bring confusion to them all. 

(Act III. xl) 

The closely succeeding passage, also spoken by 
Hieronimo, and no doubt Kyd’s own, has been 
universally praised, and essays have been written 
on the allegory contained in it : 

But if you be importunate to know 

The way to him and wirere to finde him out. 

Then list to me and lie resolve your doubt : 

There is a path upon your left hand side. 

That Icadeth from a guilty Conscience, 

Unto a Forrest of distrust and feare, 

A darkesome place, and dangerous to passe ; 

There shall you meet with melancholy thoughts 
Whose palefuH humours if }*ou but behold 


It will conduct you to dispaire and death ; 

Whose rockie clifles when you have once bcheio 
Within a hugic dale of lasting night, 

That 's kindled with the world’s iniquities, 

Doth cast up hlthy and dctcste<l fumes, 

Not far from thence where murtherers have buUr 
An habitation for their cursed soules : 

There is a brazen Caldron fixi by Jove 
In his fell wrath, upon a sulphirc flame. 

Your selves shall find I.orcnzo bathing him 
In boyiing Lead and blood of Innocents. 

(At»o from Act in. »c xL| 

This dialogue is also set down by Schick as pa^t 
of a long interpolation : 

/saM/a, Dcarc Hieronimo, come in a-doores. 

Oh seeke not m canes to increase thy sorrow. 

//ur. Indeed, Isal>ella, woe doc nothing here. 

1 doe not crie ; ask Pedro and Jaques : 

Not I indeed ; wee arc very mciT)% very merry I 
/frr. How? be merry here, \k merry here? 

Is not this the place, and this the very tree, 

Where my Horatio died, where hec ^vas murdered? 

///>r. Was Do not say what : let her weep it ouL 
This was the tree ; I set it of a kimell ; 

And when our hotc Spainc could not let it grow, 

But that the infant and the humane sappe 
Began to wither, ducly twice a morning 
Would I be sprinkling it with fountaine water : 

At last it grew and grew, an<l bore and bore : 

Till at length it grew a gallows, and did bear our son. 

It bore thy fruit and mine. O wicked, wicke<l plant f 
See who knocks there. [Om hnochs within at itu 
Pid It is a Painter, sir. 

Hur, Bid him come in, and paint some comfort, 

For surely ther’s none lives but paintc<l comfort. 

Let him come in ; one knowes not what may chance. 

God *s will that I should set this tree I but even so 
Masters ungrateful servants rear from nought, 

And then they hate them (hat did bring them up. 

(From Act iii. sc. xli.n.) 

This is part of another soliloquy of Hieromrno’s x 

But in extrenmes advantage hath no time, 

And therefore all times fit not for revenge. 

Thus therefore will I rest me in unrest. 

Dissembling quiet in unquietnesse : 

Not seeming that I know their villanies, 

That my rimplicity may make them thinke 
That ignorantly I will let it slip : 

For Ignorance, I wot and well they know. 

Rtmtdiufn matorum iners est> 

Nor ought availes it me to menace them, 

Who as a >vintry Storme upon a Plaine 
Will beare me downe with their NobUity* 

No, no, Hieronimo, thou must enjoyne 
Thine eyes to observation and thy tongue 
To milder speeches than thy spirits affoord, 

Thy heart to patience and thy hands to rest, 

Thy cap to curtesie and thy knee to bow, 

Till to revenge thou know when, where and how. 

^Evil news fly faster still than good^ is a blanlc 
verse rendering of the proverb ; and ^ They reck 
no laws that meditate revenge/ also from Act !.t* 
might itself be a proverb. 
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Hie fint pAii of tbe Traft%ix% C^rn^ittty dud 

ihe an^ Feruda are in J'cdsUy; there are 

Mpamte editions of the S^niih TragtJy by Scbick (169SX Gre^ 
(Malone Soc. igesX it U also m Manly's S^Ktmtns (vol. r. 
1696); in 1901 Kyd's works were edited for the Clarendon Press by 
F. S. Boas. See also C* Crawford’s C^fU^danie to Kyd s works in 
Banjo's Mf%UrMun (190^10); J. Fitsgeralds TJu S^urttt th€ 
Tragfdj (1909); and Sy mends, ^k/dts^r*'t Predteest^rt 
(ib64X Our quotations follow tbe quarto of 1633. 

Cieonse Peeles dramatist, was bom probably 
about 1554-58, went up to Oxford in 1571, and 
took his masters decree in 1579. By 1581 he 
had removed to London, where he sought court 
appointments in vain ; for seventeen years lived 
a roistering Bohemian life as actor, poet, and 
playwright ; and died a discreditable death about 
1597-98. He was one of those warned to repent- 
ance by Greene in his Groais^worih 0/ Wii (see 
page 326), but had little share in the bitter feuds 
of his friends and fellow-authors. His best work, 
The Arraignment 0/ Paris (1584), is a dramatic 
pastoral or masque containing some exquisite 
verse (in a variety of metres, including blank 
verse more musical than any yet written) and 
ingenious flatteries of Elizabeth. The following 
passage, spoken by Diana in Act v., praises both 
Eliza and her ^Elyzium^ — a hardly pardonable 
pun, yet less extravagant than the concluding 
compliment to Eliza (also called * Zabeta^ ^ 

There wens within these pleasaunt shady woods, 

'Where neither storm nor sun^s distemperature 
Have power to hurt by cruel heat or cokl. 

Under the climate of the milder heaven ; 

Where seldom lights Jove s angry thunderbolt. 

For favour of that sovereign earthly peer; 

Where whistling winds make music ’mong the trees, — 
Far from disturbance of our country gods, 

Amid Ihe cypress-springs, a gracious nymph, 

That honours Dian for her chastity, 

And likes the labours well of Phoebe's groves ; 

The place Elyzium high!, and of the place 
Her name that governs there Eliza is ; 

A kingdom that may well compare with mine, 

An aundent seat of kings, a second Troy, 

Y-compass*d round with a commodious sea ; 

Her people are y-clep4d Angeli, 

Or, if I miss, a letter is the most : 

She giveth laws of justice and of peace ; 

And on her head, as fits her fortune best, 

She wears a wreath of laurel, gold, and palm ; 

Her robes of purple and of scarlet dye ; 

Her veil of white, as l>est befits a maid : 

Her auncestors live in the House of Fame : 

She giveth arms of happy victory, 

And flowers to deck her lions crownM with gold* 

This peerless nymph, whom heaven and earth beloves, 
This paragon, this only, this is she, 

In whom do meet so many giAs in one, 

On whom our country gods so often gaze, 

In honour of whose name the Muses sing ; 

In state Queen Juno’s peer, for power in arms 
And virtues of the mind Minerva’s mate. 

As fair and lovely as the Queen of Love, 

As chaste as Diao to her chaste desires : 

Tbe same is she, if Phoebe do no wrong. 

To whom this ball in merit doth belong* 

at 


Another pastoral play, I he /fun/ing of Cupid 
(1591), is lost. His spirited Farewell to Sir John 
Norris on his expedition to Portugal (1589, eked 
out by A Tale of Troy)^ his Eclogue Oratulalory 
(1589) to the Earl of Essex, his Polyhymnia < 1590) 
on the resignation of a Queen’s champion, his 
Speeches for the reception of Queen Elizabeth* 
(1591), and his Honour of the Garter (1593) for 
an installation of Knights are other occasional 
poems. The historical pUiy of Edward /. (1593) 
is marred by its baseless slanders against Queen 
Eleanor, due to the then irrepressible English 
hatred of all that was Spanish. The following 
noble and eloquent outburst in praise of England 
IS put in the mouth of the Quccn-mothcr : 

Illustrious England, ancient seat of kings. 

Whose chivalry hath royalised thy fame. 

That sounding bravely through terrestrial vale,. 
Proclaiming conquests, s]x)iU, and victories, 

Kings glorious echoes through the farthest world ; 

What warlike nation, Irainetl in feats of arms, 

What barbarous |>cop1e, stublwm, or untamed, 

What climate under the meridian signs, 

Or frozen zone under his brumal plage, shore 

Erst have not quaked and Irembletl at the name 
Of Britain and her mighty conquerors? 

Her neighbour realms, as Scotland, Denmark, France, 
Awed with their dec<is and jealous of her arms, 

Have l>egge<l defensive and ofTcnsive leagues. 

Thus Europe, rich and mighty in her kings, 

Hath feared brave England, dreadful in her kings. 

And now, t’ eternise Albion's champions 
Equivalent with Trojans' ancient fame, 

Comes lovely Edward from Jerusalem, 

Veering before the wind, ploughing the sea ; 

His stretchid sails filled with the breath of men 
That through the world admires his manliness. 

And, Id, at last arrivctl in Dover- road. 

Longshanks, your king, your glory, and our son. 

With troops of conquering lords and warlike knights, 
Like bloody-crested Mars, o’erlooks his host, 

Higher than all his army by the head, 

Marching along as bright as Pha*bus' eyes \ 

And we, his mother, shall behold our son, 

And England's peers shall see their sovereign. 

The bombastic Battle of Alcazar (1594) was fol^ 
lowed by another play now lost. His Old Wived 
Tate (1595)9 B legendary stor>% part in prose and 
part in blank verse, afforded Milton a rude outline 
for his masque of Cotnns; it has been unkindly 
criticised by Symonds and by Professor Saints* 
bury, and defended by Bullen, who thought it 
the most attractive play after the Arraignment 
Pccic’s Scripture dmma. The Lxrve of David and 
Fair Bethsabey with the Tragedy of Absalofty was 
not printed till 1599. It presents a curious contrast 
to most contemporary Elizabethan work in virtue 
of its subject ; and though later Milton evidently 
studied it* with interest, the suggestion that Pccle 
chose a Scripture theme to disarm Puritan pre- 
judice would imply that the playwright wholly 
misunderstood the nature of that disapproval. For 
those who abhorred the stage as a frivolous and 
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irreligious pastime* the representation of sacred 
characters for the public entertainment could only 
be a heinous aggravation of the offence ; and the 
exhibition of the Shepherd King* the Psalmist 
who typified Christ, as an unlawful lover was an 
audacious defiance of a religious prejudice not con- 
fined to the Puritans. Some have thought that the 
play even contains covert allusions, in allegory, to 
Mary Queen of Scots and the politics of Elizabeth’s 
reign. A miracle-play in more modern form, it 
is rather a dramatised story than a perfect 
drama ; but it lends itself admirably to quotation. 
It used to be highly praised. Campbell called it 
‘tlic earliest fountain of pathos and harmony that 
can be traced in our dramatic poetry;’ Charles 
L;imb disrespectfully thought *a surfeit’ the inevi- 
table consequence of reading much *of the same 
stuff;’ Bullcn condemned it as insipid and cloy- 
ing ; Professor Saintsbury, marvelling at Lamb’s 
faint praise, thinks it * crammed with beauties.’ 
But as Pcclc’s melodious blank verse lacks variety, 
so it may be said that his dramatic work, though 
not without eloquence, grace, and vivacity, lacks 
power and originality. 

From * David and Betbaabe.' 

Of Israel’s sweetest singer now I sing, 

His holy style and happy victories ; 

Whose Muse was dipt in that inspiring dew 
Archangels still6<l from the breath of Jove, 

Decking her temples with the glorious flowers 
Heavens raine<l on tops of Sion and Mount Sinai. 

Upon the l)osom of his ivory lute 

TIic chenibins and angels laid their breasts; 

And, when his consecrated fingers struck 
The golden wire.s of his ravishing harp, 

He gave alarum to the host of heaven, 

That, winged with lightning, brake the clouds, and cast 
Their crystal armour at his conquering feet. 

Of this sweet poet, Jove's musician, 

And cf his beauteous son, I prease to sing. ptcu 

Then help, divine Adonai, to conduct 
Upon the wings of my well-tempered verse 
The hearers' minds above the towers of heaven, 

And guide them so in (his thrice-haughty flight, 

Their mounting feathers scorch not with the fire 
That none can temper but thy holy hand : 

To thee for succour flics my feeble Muse, 

And at thy feet her iron pen doth use. 

After this ‘prologus,’ Dethsabe and her maid in 
the bath arc watched by David. Dethsabe solilo« 
quiscs after singing : 

Hot sun, cool fire, tempcrc<l with sweet air, 

Black shade, fair nurse, shadow my white hair ; 

Shine, sun ; bum, fire ; breathe, air, and ease me ; 
Black shade, fair nurse, shroud me, and please me : 
Shadow, my sweet nurse, keep me from burning. 

Make not my glad cause cause of my mourning. 

Let not my beauty’s fire 
Inflame unstaid desire, 

Nor pierce any bright eye 
That wandereth lightly. 

Come, gentle Zephyr, tricked with those perfumes 
That erst in Eden sweetened Adam’s love. 


And stroke my bosom with thy silken fan : 

This shade, sun-proof, is yet no proof for thee ; 

Thy body, smoother than this waveless spring, 

And purer than the substance of the same, 

Can creep through that his lances cannot pierce s 
Thou and thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 

Goddess of life, and governess of health. 

Keeps every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 

No bnuen gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath ; 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 

And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes. 

To play the wantons with us through the leaves. 

Then the king soliloquises : 

What tunes, wh.'it words, what ]ooks,what wonders pierce 
My soul, incensed with a sudden fire ? 

What tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise, 
Enjoys the beauty of so fair a dame ? 

Fair Eva* placed in perfect happiness, 
landing her praise notes to the liberal heavens, 

Struck with the accents of archangels’ tunes. 

Wrought not more pleasure to her husband’s thoughts 
Than this fair woman’s words and notes to mine. 

May that sweet plain that l>ears her pleasant weight 
Be still enamelled with discoloured flowers ; v^riefsted 
That precious fount bear sand of purest gold ; 

And, for the pebble, let the silver streams 
That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the sourccp 
Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites ; 

The brims let be embraced with golden curls 
Of moss that sleeps with sound the waters make 
For joy to feed the fount with their recourse ; 

Let all the gross that beautifies her bower 
Bear manna every mom instead of dew, 

Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 

That hangj, like chains of pearl, on Hermon hill, 

Or balm which trickled from old Aaron’s beard. 

When Dethsabe is persuaded to come to the 
palace, David again says (to himself) : 

Now comes my lover tripping like the roc, 

And brings my longings tangled in her hair. 

To joy her love I’ll build a kingly bower, 

Seated in hearing of a hundred streams. 

That, for their homage to her sovereign joys, 

Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests 
In oblique turnings, wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks ; 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows. 

Lamb and Pcclc’s least enthusiastic admirtn 
agree in praising the verse * Seated in hearing of a 
hundred streams,’ and many other phrases or de- 
tiched passages. The following episode shows 
Peele dealing not unworthily, but in closer depen- 
dence on the Scriptural record, with the ethical and 
religious side of the story ; 

Nathan and David. 

Mi/Aan. Thus Nathan saith unto his lord (he king. 

There were two men both dwellers in one town i 
The one was mighty, and exceeding rich 
In oxen, sheep, and cattle of the field ; 

The other poor, having nor ox, nor ca]^ 

Nor other cattle, save one little lamb 
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Which he had bought and nourished by the hand ; 
And it grew up, and fed with him and his» 

And cat and drank as he and his were wont. 

And in his bosom slept, and was to him 
As was his daughter or his dearest child. 

There came a stranger to this wealthy man ; 

And he refused and spared to take his own, 

Or of his store to dress or make him meat, 

But look the poor man’s sheep . • . [text here is corrupt] 
And dressed it for this stranger in his house. 

What, tell me, shall be done to him for this ? 

DaxHti, Now, as the Lord doth live, this wicked man 
Is judged and shall become the child of death ; 
Fourfold to the poor man shall he restore, 

That without mercy took his lamb away. 

Nath, Thou art the man ; and thou hast judged thyself. 
David, thus sailh the Lord thy God by me : 

* I thee anointed king in Israel, 

And saved thee from the tyranny of Saul; 

Thy master’s house I gave thee to possess ; 

His wives unto ihy bosom did I give» 

And Judah and Jerusalem withal ; 

And might, thou know’st, if this had been too small, 
Have given thee more 5 

Wherefore, then, hast thou gone so far astray, 

And hast done evil, and sunn^ in my sight ? 

Urias thou hast kiiUd with the sword ; 

Yea, with the sword of the uncircumcised 

Thou hast him slain s wherefore, from this day forth, 

The sword shall never go from thee and thine ; 

For thou hast ta’en this Hethite’s wife to thee: 
Wherefore, behold, I will/ sailh Jacob’s God, 

‘ In thine own house stir evil up to thee ; 

Yea, I before thy face will take thy wives, 

And give them to ihy neighbour to possess.’ 

This shall be done to David in the day. 

That Israel 0|>cnly may see thy shame. 

Dav. Nathan, 1 have, against the Lord I have, 

SinnM ; O, sinnM grievously 3 and, lo, 

From heaven's throne doth David throw himself, 

And groan and grovel to the gates of hell. 

Naih. David, stand up : thus saith the Lord by me : 

* David the king shall live.’ For he hath seen 
The true repentant sorrow of thy heart ; 

But for thou hast in this misdeed of thine 

Stirred up the enemies of Israel 

To triumph, and blaspheme the God of Hosts, 

And say, lie set a wicked man to reign 
Over his lov^ people and his tribes,— 

The child shall surely die, that erst was bom, 
liis mother's sin, his kingly father's scorn. 

Song from * The Arralgziment of Parle/ 

Fair and fair, and twice so fair. 

As fair as any may be ; 

The fairest shepherd on our green, 

A love for any lady. 

Aris. Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 

As fair as any may be ; 

Thy love Is fair for thee alone. 

And for no other Udy. 

(Bn My love is fair, my love is gay, 

As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 

And of my love my roundelay, 

My merry merry merry roundelay, 


Conclu<les with Cupid’s curse, — 

They that do change old love for new, 

Pray gCKis they change for worse t 

BotA, Fair and fair, &c. 

(En. My love can pipe, my love can sing, 

My love can many a pretty thing. 

And of his lovely praises ring 

My merry merry merry roundelays, 

Amco to Cupid's curse,— 

They tlial do change old love for new, 

Pray gods they change for worse \ 

Bolh. Fair and fair, &c. 

A. H. Bullcn believed the attribution to Peeic of 
Sir ClyomoH and Sir Ctamydcs to be unfounded (see 
above at page 240), and regarded the Merry Jesfs 
0/ George PeeU as not all fabulous, though they 
were, of course, not compiled by him, and are 
largely from French originals. The plays Jiuk 
Sirawe^ Locrirte, and Alp/tonsus Etnperour 0/ Ger- 
many have been (unconvincingly) credited lo him. 

Polyhymnia describes the ceremonies connected 
with the retirement from office of an aged Queen’s 
champion, and ends admirably with what is 
called — 

*A Sonnet.^ 

His golden locks Time hath to silver turned— 

O Time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing 1 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned. 

But spurned in vain ; youth wanclh by increasing 1 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 

His helmet now shall make an hive for l>ees, 

And lovers' sonnets turned to holy psalms, 

A maa^at arius must now serve on his knees, 

And feed on prayers, which are Old Age his alms x 
But, though from court to cottage he depart. 

His saint b sure of his unspotted heart. 

And when he saddest sits in homely cell. 

He ’ll teach his swains this carol for a song 
^ Blessed be the hearts that wish my sovereign weI 4 
Cursid be soub that think her any nTong I ' 

Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 

To be your bedesman now that was your knight ! 

Hb works wero collectod by Dyce (3 voU. reissued in 

1 861) and by A H. BuUeti (9 vo^ 1 SSS). See Synonds’s 
rrgdu 4 tt 0 rt (1S84) and P. H. CheAsud'i G<0r£t /W£r(Par», 

Robert Greene* bom at Norwich in 1558, 
took his B.A. from St John's College, Cambridge, 
in 1579 ' In his Repentance of Robert Greene (1592) 
he gives a sufficiently graphic sketch of an ill- 
regulated life, about the events of which we know 
very little : * As there is no stcele so stifle but 
the stamp will pierce ; no flint so hardc but the 
drops of rainc will hollowe ; so there is no heart 
so voide of grace or given over to wilfull follie but 
the mercifull favour of God. can modifle. An in- 
stance of the like chaunced to my selfe, being a 
man wholly addicted to all gmcelesse indevors, 
given from my youth to wantonnes, brought up in 
riot, who as I grew in yeares so I waxed more ripe 
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in ungodlincs that I was the mirrour of mischiefe 
and the very paltemcofall prejudicial! actions. . . . 
As early pricks the tree that will prove a thornc ; 
so even in my first yearcs I began to followc the 
fillhines of mine ownc desires and ncythcr to listen 
to the wholesome advertisements of my parentes 
nor bee rulde by the carcftill correction of my 
Master. For being at the Univcrsilic of Cam- 
bridge^ I lighted among wags as lewd as mysclfc, 
with whome 1 consumed the flower of my youth, 
who drew mcc to travell into Italy and Spainc, in 
which places 1 sawc and practi2cd such villainie as 
is abhominablc to declare. Thus by their counsailc 
I sought to furnish mysclfe with coinc, which I 
procured by cunning sleights from my Father and 
my friends, and my Mother pampered me so long, 
and secretly helped mcc to the Oylc of Angels, that 
I grew thereby prone to all mischiefe ; so that 
bccing then conversant with notable Braggarts, 
boon-companions, and ordinary spend-thrifts, that 
practized sundry superficial! studies, I became as 
a Sicn (scion] grafted into the same stockc, whereby 
I did absolutely participate of their nature and 
qualities. At my return into England, I ruflclcd 
out in my silks, in the habit of Malcontent, and 
seemed so discontent that no place would please 
me to abide in, nor no vocation cause mce to stay 
mysclfe in ; but after I had by degrees proceeded 
Maisler of Arts, 1 left the Univcrsitic, and aw'ay to 
London, where (after I had continued some short 
time, and driven myself out of credit with sundry 
of my freends) I became an Author of Playes and 
a penner of Love Pamphlets, so that I soonc grew 
famous in th€at qualitie, that who for that trade 
growne so ordinary about London as Robin Greene? 
Yong yet in yearcs, though oldc in wickednes, I 
began to resolve that there was nothing bad that 
was profitable ; whereupon I grew so rooted in all 
mischiefe, that I had as great a delight in wicked- 
ncssc as sundric hath in godlinessc, and as much 
felicitic I tookc in villainy as others had in honcstic 
— i.c. thus was the libcrtic I got in my youth the 
cause of my licentious living in my age, and beeing 
the first steppe to hell, I find it now the first let 
from heaven.’ There is some ground for hoping that 
this sad picture, like Gabriel Harvey’s malignant 
amplifications, is somewhat overdrawn. But there 
is no doubt his life was exceptionally irregular 
and shameless. Thus, after squandering his wife’s 
fortune, he finally deserted her immediately after 
their first child was bom. But whatever his dis- 
sipations, he lost nothing of his literary facility ; 
and it should be noted that his extant works are 
singularly free from grossness. The significance 
of Greene and his friends of the ^academic set* 
is indicated above at page 238. His first Move- 
pamphlet,’ Afamf/Zia or Looking Glasses for tht 
Ladies of Englatut^ appeared in 1 583 5 and before 
his death, on 3rd September 1592, he had pro- 
duced some forty plays, poems, and talcs, which 
were highly popular with all classes. The most 
notable of his prose works are short talcs and 


romances, interspersed with poetry — as Pandostc^ 
ihe Triumph of Time^ or the History of Dorastus 
and Favjnia (1588), remarkable as having fur- 
nished Shakespeare with the plot of his Wintet^s 
Tale (see below at Shakespeare) ; The History 
of ArbastOy King of Denmark ; A Pair of Turtle 
Do 7 feSy or (he Tragical History of Bellora and 
Fidelio ; Penelopes Web ; Afenaphon or Camillds 
Alarum to Slumbering Euphues ; Euphues his 
Censure to PhilautuSy See. Most of these were 
written under the influence of Lyly : in his own 
time Harvey called Greene Mhc ape of Euphues.’ 
Alenaphon (1589), in other respects also one of 
his most notable works, contains several of 
Greene’s most perfect poems. The group of works 
of which the Famvcll to Folliey the Afouming 
Garmenty and Never too Late arc representative 
indicate a resolve to write no more mere love- 
pamphlets and to aim at edifleation ; but 
Greene made no reform in his life, and he still 
carried on his dramatic labours, of which also 
in his final, more comprehensive, and probably 
sincere repentance on his deathbed he expressed 
his abhorrence. In another scries of pamphlets 
he utilised his peculiar and extensive knowledge 
of all town vices and villainies — as A Notable 
Discovery of Coosnagey Conny • catehingy The 
Black Bookes Afessengery &c. Greene’s plays, all 
published posthumously, are Ortaeido FuriosOy a 
tragedy ; Frier Bacon and Frier Bungay; The 
Scottish Historie of fames the Fourthy slaine at 
FloddeUy entermixed with a pleasant ConudiSy pre^ 
seated by Oboranty King of Fayeries (dramatised 
from a talc in Giraldi Cinthio’s Hecatommithi)% 
AlphonsuSy King of Aragon; George-a-Greenty the 
Pinner of Wakefield ; and a sort of humorous 
satirical mystery-play, written in conjunction with 
Lodge, called A Lookittg-Glass for London and 
Englandy but taking its keynote from Jonah’s mis- 
sion to Nineveh. The Tragical Reign of Selimus 
sometime Emperor of the Turks was claimed for 
Greene by Dr Grosart, who published it separately 
in 1898 ; Sir A. W. Ward and other editors dispute 
the claim. Amidst a good deal of bombast and 
extravagance, there is genuine poetry in these plays. 
The blank verse of Greene approaches that of 
Marlowe, though less energetic. His imagination 
was lively and discursive, fond of legendary lore, 
and filled with classical images and illustrations. 
In Orlando he thus apostrophises the evening star : 

Faire queene of love, thou mistris of delight, 

Thou gladsome lampe that waits! on Pheebea tmine, 
Spreading thy kindenes through the jamng Orbes, 

That in their union pmyse thy lasting powers ; 

Thou that hast staled the ficrie Phlegons couise. 

And madcst the Coachman of the glorious vmine 
To droope in view of Daphnes excellence ; 

Faire pride of mome, swede bcautle of the even, 

Looke on Orlando tanguhhing tn love. 

Sweete solitarie groves, whereas the Nymphes 
With pleosance laugh to see the Sal)Ts play, 

Witnes Orlandoes faith unto his love. 
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Tread she these la>v'nes» kinde Flora, boast thy pride, 
Seeke she for shades, spread, cedars for her sake. 

Faire Flora make her couch amidst ihy flowers. 

Sweet Christall springs. 

Wash ye with roses when she longs to drinke. 

Ah, thought, my heaven ! ah, heaven, that knows my 
thought I 

Smile, joy in her that my content hath wrought. 

The comedies have a good deal of boisterous 
merriment and farcical humour. George^a^Greeney 
Piftfur of Wak^JieMy is founded on an old prose 
History of Georgr-a-Gmmy of the Robin Hood 
type ; and there was also an old black-letter ballad, 
TA^ Jolly Pindar of Wakefield^ with Robin Hoody 
ScarUty and Johtty beginning : 

Id Wakefield there lives a jolly pindir, 

In Wakefield all on a green. 

George is a shrewd Yorkshireman, who meets 
with the kings of Scotland and England, Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian, &c., and who, after various 
tricks, receives the pardon of King Edward : 

And George a-Greene, give me thy hand ; 

There is none in England that shall do thee wrong. 
Even from my court I came to see thy selfe. 

And now I sec that fame speakes nought but tnieth. 

Tlie following specimen of ihe simple humour of 
the play is in a scone between George and his 
scr\*ant : 

Jotkin, lie spied Madge and I sit together; he leapt 
from his horse, laid his hand on his dagger, and began to 
sweare. Now seeing he had a dagger and I nothing but 
this twig in my hand, I gave him faire words, and said 
nothing. He comes to me, and takes me by the bosome : 
You whoreson slave, said he, hold my horse, and 
looke he take no colde in his feet. No, marie, shall 
he, sir, quoth I ; He lay my cloakc underneath him. I 
looke my cloakc, spread it all along, and [set] his horse 
on ihe midst of it. 

Gtorgs, 'll)ou clowne, didst thou set his horse upon 
Iby cloakc 1 

Jtnkin. Ay, hut mark how I served hinu Madge 
and he were no sooner gone downe into the ditch, but 1 
plucked out my knife, cut foure holes an my cloak, and 
made his horse stand on the bare ground. 

FrUr Bacon and Frier Bungay is Greene’s most 
entertaining comedy. His friars are magicians ; 
but the Brazen Head is destroyed by a mysterious 
power as soon as it has attained to speech. Bacon 
ibrswears magic, and the piece concludes with 
Bacon’s clownish man Miles l>eing carried ofT to 
hell on the back of one of the devils heretofore 
wont to cany out Bacon’s behests. The play 
was acted in 1591^ but may have been produced 
a year or two earlier. Atphonsus is obviously 
modelled on Marlowe’s TambnrlainCy and, though 
Greene had at first ridiculed the dramatic use of 
blank verse, very closely copies Marlowe’s style. 
Here and elsewhere the style is vigorous but over- 
loaded with imagery. In many respects Greene 
deserves the title of * Shakespeare’s predecessor,’ 
though he is inferior to Marlowe in power and 


passion and majesty. Greene could and did 
combine the comic and the serious in a harmony 
unapproached by his predecessors ; he greatly 
surpassed Marlowe in creating noble womcn-lypes. 
His sympathies arc truly English, and he happily 
utilises various homely English characters. 

If Har>'ey*s slor>‘ is true, Greene’s death was in 
keeping rather with the unrepentant side of his life. 
He not merely sank into poverty, but was deserted 
by his friends. Having, at a supper where Nash 
was a guest, indulged to excess in pickled herrings 
and Rhenish wine, he contracted a mortal illness, 
under which ho suffered for a month, supported by 
a poor charitable cordwaincr ; and he was buried 
the day after his death (September 1592) in the New 
Churchyard near Bedlam, the cost of his funeral 
being 6s. 4d. 

On his deathbed Greene wrote a most melan- 
choly tract called A Croats-worth 0/ Wity bought 
'with a Million of Rcfientaunccy in which he 
deplores his fate more feelingly than Nash (page 
330), earnestly warns his comrades, and gives a 
deplorable picture of Elizabethan literary Bohe- 
mianism. The plot of the story (not strictly 
autobiographical, one must hope) is of an usurer 
with two sons. The first, bred a scholar at the 
university, denounces usury with such high mighti- 
ness in the presence of his father’s friends that the 
old money-lender then and there cuts off his first- 
born with the third of a shilling, bidding him buy 
a groat’s worth of wit, and at his death leaves all 
his wealth to the younger son, a vain fool. Roberto 
forms the unholy scheme of conspiring with a 
courtesan to plunder his brother Lucanio-; the 
courtesan docs reduce Lucanio to beggary, but 
Roberto is befooled, has to live by his wits, and 
by-and-by is ^famozed’ as an ^ arch-plaimaking* 
poet ’ : 

Ills com panic were lightly the lewdest persons in the 
land, apt for pilferie, pcrjuric, forgcric, or any villanie. 
Of these hec knew the costs to cog at Cards, coosin at 
Dice i by these he learned the l^erdemaines of nips, 
foysters, con ni- catchers, crosbyters, lifts, high Lawyers, 
and all the rabble of that uncleane generation of vipers ; 
and pithily could he paint out their whole courses of 
craft : So cunning he was in all crafts, as nothing rested 
in him almost but emfiinesse. How often the Gentle- 
woman his wife laboured vnincly to recall him, is lament- 
able to note : but as one given over to all Icwdncs, he 
communicated her sorrowful lines among his loose (nils, 
that jested at her bootelesse laments. . . . 

For now when the number of deccites caused Roberto 
bee hatefuli almost to all men, his immeasurable drink- 
ing had mode him (he perfect Image of the dro]isie, and 
the loathsome scourge of Lust, tyrannized in his loves : 
living in extreame poverty, and having nothing to pay 
but chalke, which now his Host accepted not for currant, 
this miserable man lay comfortlessely languishing, having 
but one groat left (the just proportion of his fathers 
Legacie), which looking on, he cried : O now it is too 
late, too Late to buy wiltc with thee ; and therefore will 
1 see if I can sell to carelesse youth w'hat 1 negligently 
forgot to buy. 
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Hccrc ( Gent k men) breake I off Rctxrt^i speech ; 
whose lik in most parts agreeing with mine, foun<l one 
scife panishmenl as I have doonc. Hccrcafter suppose 
me the said Robfrto, and 1 wi)I goe on with that hee 
promised : Grftfu will send you now his groat sworth of 
wit, dial never shewed a mitesworth in his life : and 
though no man now be by to doe me good, yet ere 1 die 
I will hy my repentance indevor to doe all men good. 

He adds ten moral rules for the guidance of his 
friends — to set God before their eyes, to oppress 
no man, to build no house to a neighbour's hurt ; 
and then renews his appeal to these, in which he 
refers specifically to Marlowe (as ‘ atheist to 
young Juvenal (Lodge, as is usually assumed, 
though A. H. BuUcn and Sir Sidney Lee thought 
Nash had a better claim to the distinction), and 
to a third (presumably Pccle), The ‘brother' of 
atheism (doubtless for brochcr or broachcr) was 
formerly assumed to be Kett, burnt for heresy at 
Norwich in 1589. But as Kelt was no atheist but 
a devout and mystical Unitarian, perhaps Machia- 
velli himself is meant. Greene then makes his 
famous assault on Shakespeare : 

To those GenfUtfien his Quontiam ae^$iaift/arue, that 
spend their wits in making PiaUs^ R, < 7 . wishith a better 
ixereise and wisdome to prevent his extremities. 

If wofuli experience may moovc you (Gentlemen) to 
beware, or unheard of wrctchednes iotreate you to take 
heed, I doubt not but you will looke backe with sorrow 
on your lime past, and endevour with repentance to 
spend that which is to come. Wonder not (for with 
thee wil I first begin), thou famous gracer of Tragedians, 
that Gretsse, who hath said with thee like the foole in 
his heart, There is no God, should now give glorie unto 
his greatnesse : for penitrating is his power, his hand 
lies hcavic ui>on me, he hath spoken unto me with a 
voice of thumicr, and I have felt he is a God that can 
punish enimics. Why should thy excellent wit, his giff, 
be $0 blinded, that thou shouldst give no glory to the 
giver? Is it pestilent Machivilian pollicte that thou hast 
studied ? O punish follie ! What are hts rules but metre 
confu$e<l mockeries, able to extirpate in small lime the 
generation of mankindc. For if Sit voh^ sie jubeo^ hold 
in those that are able to command : and if it be bwfull 
Pas 6^ wfas to doe anything that is beneficial], onely 
Tyrants should possesse the earth, and they striving to 
exceede in tyranny, should each to other bee a slaughter 
man ; till the mightiest outliving all, one stroke were teff 
for Death, that in one age man’s life should ende. The 
brother of this Diabolicall Atheisme it dead, and in his 
tlfe had never the felicitie he aimed at : but as he b^an 
in craft, lived in feare and ended in despaire* Quam 
instrutesbUia sunt DH judiciat This murderer of many 
brethren had his conscience seared like Caine: (his be* 
trayer of him that gave his life for him inherited the 
portion of Judas : this Apostata perished as ill as Jn/ian : 
and wilt thou, my friend, be his Disciple ? Looke unto 
me, by him perswaded to that libertie, and thou shalt 
finde it an infcmall bondage. I knowe the least of my 
demerits merit this miserable death, but wilfull striving 
Against knowne truth, exceedeth al the terrors of my 
soule» Defer not (with me) till (his last point of ex* 
(remitie ; for little knowest thou how in the end thou 
shalt be visited* 


With thee I joyne yoMngJuvena//, that byling Satyrist, 
that lastlie with mcc together writ a Comedle. Sweete 
boy, might I advise thee, be advised, and get not many 
enemies by bitter words : inveigh against vaine men, 
for thou canst do it, no man better, no man so wel : 
thou hast a libertie to reproove all, and none more ; for 
one being spoken to, all are offended, none being blamed 
no man is injured, Slop shallow water still running, i( 
will rage, tread on a worme and it will tume : then 
blame not schollers vexed with sharpe lines, if they 
reprove thy (00 much libertie of reproofe. 

And thou no le&sc deserving then the other two, in 
some things rarer, in nothing inferiour ; driven (as my 
scife) to extreame shifts, a little have 1 to say to thee ; 
and were it not an idolatrous oth, 1 would sweare by 
sweet S. George, thou art unworthic belter hap, sith thou 
dependest on so meanc a stay. Base minded men al 
three of you, if by my miscric ye be not warned x for 
unto none of you (like me) sought those burres to cleave : 
those Fuppits (I meane) that speakc from our mouths, 
those Anticks gamisht in our colours. Is it not strange 
that I, to whom they al have beenc beholding : is it not 
like that you, to whome they all have beenc beholding, 
shall (were ye in that case that I am now) be both at 
once of them forsaken? Yes, trust them not : for there 
is an upstart Crow, beautified with our feathers, that 
with his Tygtrs heart wrapt in a P/ayers hide^ supposes 
he is as well able to bumbast out a blanke verse as the 
best of you : and being an absolute Johannes Jaetotusn^ 
is in his owne conceit (he onely Shake«scene in a countrie. 
O that 1 might intreate your rare wits to be imployed in 
more profitable courses : & let those Apes imitate your 
past excellence, and never more acquaint them with your 
admired inventions. 1 know (he best husband of you al) 
will never prove nn Usurer, and the kindest of them aU 
will never proovc a klndc nurse : yet whilst you may, 
sceke your tetter Maisters ; for it is pittie men of such 
rare wits should be subject (o the pleasures of such rude 
groomes. 

In this I might insert two more, that both have writ 
against these buckram Gentlemen : but let their owne 
works serve to witnesse against their owne wickednesse, 
if they persever to mainteine any more such peasants. 
For other new commera, I leave them to the mcrcie of 
these painted monsters, who (I doubt not) will drive the 
best minded to despise them : for the rest, it skils not 
though they make a jeast at them. 

But now retume I ogaine to you three, knowing my 
miseric is to you no news : and let me heartily intreate 
you to tec warned by my hames. Delight not (os I 
have done) in irreligious oaths \ for from the blasphemers 
house a curse shall not depart. Despise drunkennes, 
which wasteth the wit, and makelh men all equal unto 
beasts. Flie lust, as the deathsman of the soulc, and 
defile not the Temple of the holy ghost. Abhorre those 
Epicures, whose loose life hath made religion iothsome 
to your cares ; and when they sooth you with tearmes of 
Mastership, remember Robert Greent^ whome they have 
so oden flattere<I, perishes now for want of comfort. Re* 
member, gentlemen, your lives arc like so many lighted 
Tapers, that are with care delivered to all of you to 
maintaine : these with wind*purt wrath may be extln* 
guisht, which drunkennes put out, which negligence let 
fall : for mans time of itselfe is not so short, but it is 
more shortened by tin. The fire of my light is now at 
the last snufTe, and the want of wheoviih to sustaine it. 
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there is no substance left for life to feede on. Tru5<t not 
then (I beseech yee) to such weake slaies : for (hey 
are as chani;eable in mindc as in many attires. Well, 
my hand is tired, and I am forst to leave where I would 
b^n ; for a whole booke cannot containe these wrongs, 
which 1 am forst to knit up in some few lines of words. 

Desirous tfutt you should livey though hinuei/e be dyingy 

Jiobert Greeue. 

The punning allusion to Shakespeare is palpable ; 
the expressions ‘tiger's heart,' &c., arc a parody on 
the line in Htnry Vl.y Part Third : 

O Tiger's heart wrapt in a woman's hide. 

The WinUf^s TaU is believed to be one of Shake- 
speare's late dramas, not written till long after 
Greene’s death \ consequently, if this be correct, 
the unhappy man could not be meaning to denounce 
the plagiarism of the plot from his talc of Pundos/o. 
Some forgotten play of Greene and his friend may 
have been allud^ to ; perhaps the old dramas on 
which Shakespeare constructed his Hettry fV., for 
in one of these also the line ‘ O tigePs heart,' &c., 
occurs. Shakespeare was certainly indebted to 
Marlowe. The Croats^vjorth 0/ IVii was pub- 
lished after Greene's death by a brother-dramatist, 
Henry Chettle, who, in the preface to a subsequent 
work, his Kind HarUs (1593), apologised 

indirectly for the allusion to Shakespeare, <ind 
does justice to Shakespeare’s character as man and 
actor and playwright ‘ I am as sory,' he says, * as 
if the originall fault had beene my fault, because 
myselfe have scene his demeanour no lesse civill 
than he is cxclent in the qualitie he professes ; 
besides divers of worship have reported his up- 
rightnes of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing, that aprooves 
his art' Another posthumously published tract, 
Tfu Repentafsce of Robert Greene^ Master of Arits^ 
is probably authentic, though it was doubtless 
* edited.' (It was reprinted, with A Croats^worth 
of Wity in Bodley Head Quartos, 1923.) 

Greene's plays are important to students of 
the drama ; the pamphlets are full of interest of 
various kinds ; but his literary rank depends mainly 
on the grace and tenderness of the poetry scattered 
through his romances. 

Content. 

Sweet art the thoughts that savour of content ; 

The quiet mind is richer than a crowne ; 

Sweet arc the nights in carelesse slumber spent ; 

The poor estate scorns Fortune’s angrie frowne ? 

Such sweet content, such mindcs, such sleep, such blis 
Beggers injoy, when princes oft do mis. 

The homely house that harbors quiet rest ; 

The cottage that afToords no pride nor are ; 

The meane that ’grees with count rie musick best, 

The sweet consort of mirth and musicks fare ; 
Obscured life sets downe a type of blis, 

A mindc content both crowne and kingdome is. 

(Ffoo The FnreiueU to 

Sopheatia’o Song to her Child* 

Weepe not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 

When thou art oid^ ther’s grief enough for thee. 


Mother's wagge, prclic boy, 

Father's sorrow, father's joy ; 

When thy father hftt did sec 
Such a boy by him and mee, 

He was glad, I wa.s woe, 

Fortune changed made him $0 \ 

When he left his prcttic l>oy, 

Last his sorowc, first his joy. . . • 

The wanton smiled, father wept, 

Mother cried, babic Icpt ; 

More he crowed, more we cried, 

Nature could not sorowe hide : 

He must goe, he must kissc 
Child and mother, baiue blisse. 

For he left his pretty l>oy. 

Father's sorowc, father's joy. 

Weepe not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 

When thou art olde, Iher’s grief inough for thee. 

(From 

The Shepherd and his Wife. 

It was neere a thicky shade 

That broad leaves of beech had made ; 

Joyning all their tops so nie 

That scarce Pheebus in could prie . . • 

Where sate the swaine and his wife 
Sporting in that pleasing life 
That Condon commendeth so, 

All other lives to over^go. 

He and she did sit and kee(>e 
Flocks of kids and fouldcs of sheepe : 

He upon his pipe did play, 

She tun’d voice unto his lay. 

And for you might her huswife knowc, 

Voice did sing and fingers sew; 

He was young, his coat was greene. 

With wcUs of white, seam’d betweene. 

Tumid over with a flappe 

That breast and bosom in did wTappe ; 

Skirts side and p!ighte<l free, pleated 

Seemely hanging to his knee. 

A whittle with a silver chape ; 

Cloak was russet and the cape 
Served for a bonnet oft 
To shrowd him from the wet aloft* 

A leather scrip of colour red, 

With a button on the head ; 

A bottle full of country whigge 
By the shepherd's side did ligge : 

And in a little bush hard by 
There the shepheard’s dog did lye. 

Who while his master ’gan to sleepe, 

Well could watch both kiddes and sheepe. 

The shepheard was a frolicke swaine. 

For though his parell was but plainc. 

Yet doone the Authors soothly say 
His colour was both fresh and gay ; 

And in their writtes plain discusse. 

Fairer was not Tityrus, 

Nor Menalcas, whom they call 

The alderleefest swaine of all : devest of all 

'Seeming him was his wife, 

Both in line and in life ; 

Fair she was as faire might be, 

Like the roses on the tree ; 
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Buxsnmc. bliihc, and young, 1 wccne, 

Bcaiitious bke a Summcr*s queen : 

For her checks were rmhly huetl 

As if lilies were imbrued 

With drops of blou<l, lo make (he white 

I’IcAse I he eye with more delight ; 

I-ove did lye within her eyes 
In ambush for some wanton prue: 

A Iccfcr la-sse than this had bcene 
Cor)*don had never seen. 

Nor was Phillis that fairc May 
Half so gawdy or so gay : 

She wore a chaplet on her head ; 

Her cassocke was of scarlet red. 

Long and largo, as slreight as bent ; 

Her middle was l>oth small and gent. 

A necko as white as Whales honCt 
Compast with a lace of stone ; 

Fine she was fatre she was 
Brighter than the brighlest glasKse ; 

Such a shepheard's wife as she 
Was not more in Thevsaty, 

The above description, from TA^ Motirning 
G nr Hunt y is followed by the continuation : 

Philador, seeing this couple sitting thus lovinglyi noted 
the concord of country amity, and l>cgan to conjecture 
with himself what a sweet kind of life those, men use» 
who were hy their birth too low for dignity, and by their 
fortunes too simple for envy ; >vell, he thought to fall in 
prattle with them, had not the shepherd taken his pipe 
in hand, and begun to play, and his wife to sing out, 
this roundelay. 

Tho Shopbeard’s Wife’s Soncr. 

Ah, what is love? It is a pretty thing, 

As sweet unto a shepheard as a king, 

And sweeter too t 

For kings have cares that waite upon n crownc, 

And cares can make the sweetest love to frownc : 

Ah (hen, ah then, 

If count rie loves such sweet desires do gainc, 

What lady >vouId not love a shepheard swainc? 

His docks are fouldcci, he comes home at night, 

As merry as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too ; 

For kings I>c(hinkc them what (he State require, 
Where shephearcls carclesse carroll by the fire : 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires do gaine, 

What lady would not love a shepheard swainc? 

He kisseth first, then sits as blylh lo cate 
His creamc and cunls as doth (he king his mea(c, 
And blylhcr (oo : 

For kings have often fearcs when they do sup, 
Where shepheard s dread no poyson in their cup : 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires do gaine. 

What lady would not love a shepheard swainc? « . • 

Upon his couch of straw he sleeps as sound 
As doth the king upon his bed of downe» 

More sounder too : 

For cares cause kings full their sleepe to spill, 
Where weary shepherds lie and snort (heir fill : 

Ah then, ah then, 


If country loves such sweet desires do gaine, 

What lady >vould not love a shepheard swaine? 

Thus with his wife he spends the ycarc as blyth. 

As doth the king at every tide or sithe, 

And blylher too : 

For kings have warres and broyles to take in hand. 
When shepheards laugh and love upon the land ; 

Ah then, ah then. 

If countric loves such sweet desires do gaine, 

What lady would not love a shepheard swaine ? 

On the title-page of the later editions of Pandcsto 
tve find the fine Move-passion,’ of which this is 
the first part, as given by Dyce : 

Ah, tvere she pitiful as she is fair, 

Or but ns mild as she is seeming so, 

Then were my hopes greater than my despair. 

Then all the world were heaven, nothing woe. 

Ah, wore her heart relenting os her hand, 

That seems to melt even with the mildest touch, 

'fhen knew I where to seat me in a land 
Under wide heavens, hut yet [there is] not such. 

So as she shetvs, she seems the budding rose, 

Yet sweeter far than is an earthly (lower ; 

Sovereign of beauty, like the spray she grows ; 
Compass’d she is with (horns and canker’d bower ; 
Yet were she willing to \k pluck'd and worn. 

She would be gathered (hough she grew on thorn. 

Greene s p 1 ay« and poem» were edited by Alexander Dyce (x vet^ 
iSjT, new ed. with Peele in i vol. 1861); hU complete work*, 
with a Life irandated from the RuuUn of Storojenko, are included 
. in the Htiih Library (is volt. i88i*S6) of Dr A B. Groeart. There 
is an edilion by Churton Collins (a 1905)* Sir A. W. Ward 
reprinted FrUr Frur Bungti^r in hit BmgUtk F>rmmm 

(<899). See R^h<rt GrttfUt by J. C Jonlan (1915); C M. Cayte/s 
Rt^r 4 UHt<tiiv 4 BngHih (vol. I. 190 j); and Simp«on*a 

Tiu ^Skitkfsptmrf (vol. ii 1878X which contains Fmitt Em^ 

a play someiicnes ascribed to Greene. 

Thoiiins Piasli(i567-i6o0»a keen and copious 
satirist, was a native of Lowestoft, in Suffolk, and 
was of St John’s College, Cambridge. He travelled 
in France and Italy, picked up a livelihood we 
know not how, and died in distress and debt, after 
a ‘life spent in fantasticall satirisme in whose 
veines heretofore I misspent my spirit and prodi* 
gaily conspired against good hourcs.’ He became 
known by his savage denunciation of Puritans, 
the Marprelate pamphleteers, and in especial of 
Gabriel Har\'ey — work begun in the Anqtomie of 
Absurdities (1589), continued in several pamphlets 
by ‘ Pasquill of England, Cavaliero,’ and renewed 
from time to time till 1 596, in Have with you to 
Saffron- Walden. Pierce Penuilesse his Supplica- 
tion to the Devill{\%^%) assails the tricks by which 
men secure wealth. It is an odd oUa-podrida (not 
without blasphemy) in which opportunity is found 
to denounce upstarts and politicians, niggards, 
prodigals, learned vanity, the pride of merchants’ 
tvives, of Spaniards, Italians, Frenchmen, Danes. 
There is an invective against the enemies of poetry, 
and praise of the poets and authors — of ‘immortal 
Sidney,’ ‘ Silver-tongued Smith,’ ‘ Merry Sir Thomas 
Moore’ — a defence of plays, and various more or 
less relevant ‘wittic stories.’ The versification of 
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Nash is usually hard and monotonous, though 
sometimes his inspiration is happy. His masque 
or comedy of Summers Last Will and Tfstamefti 
^1600; Will Summers being a jester of Henr>* 
is partly in prose, partly in blank verse; 
but there are some songs in the true Elizabethan 
manner. Thence comes the line : 

Time from the brow doth wipe out every slain ; 

and thence too the song beginning with this often* 
quoted verse : 

Spring, the swcele spring, is the yeres pleasant King, 
Then bloomes eche thing, then tnaydes daiince in a ring. 
Cold doeth not sting, the pretty birds doe sing 
Cuckow, jugge, jugge, pu we, to wjita woo. 

In Pierce PenniUssey Nash {often spelt Nashe) 
xiraws a harrowing picture of the despair of a 
poor scholar, in verses such as these : 

Ah, worthlesse wit { to traine me to this woe : 

Deceitfull artes that nourish discontent ! 

Ill thrive the follie that bewitcht me so ! 

Vaine thoughts, adieu I for now I will repent ; 

And yet my wonts perswade me to proccede, 

Since none take pitie of a scholler's ncede. 

Forgive me, Cod, although I curse my birth, 

And ban the aire wherein I breathe a wretch, 

Since misery hath daunted all my mirth, 

And lam quite undone through promise 'breach ; 

Oh Trends ! no Trends that then ungently frowne 
When changing fortune casts us headlong dow*nc. 

The Astrologicall ProgftosiicniioN by Adam Foule* 
weather seems to have been levelled partly against 
Harvey’s two brothers, who were interested in 
astrology, but makes game of astrology and astro* 
logical prognostications in general for their oracular 
but unmeaning truisms by iteration of such fore* 
casts as that in consequence of an eclipse of the 
sun ‘olde women that can live no longer shall dye 
for age ; and yong men that have usurers to their 
father shall this yeer have great cause to laugh, 
for the Dcvill hath made a decree that after they 
are once in hell they shall never rise again to 
trouble their executors.’ The eclipse also ^fore* 
sheweth that manyc shall goc soberer into tavernes 
than they shall come out ; and he which drinkes 
hard and lyes cold shall never dye of the sweat ! ’ 
On an eclipse of the moon it is to be greatly 
feared that * the Danes shall this yccrc be greatly 
given to drinkc ! Since great doudes are like to 
ensue through this hiemall distemperature, that 
diverse men shall be drowned on drte hilles, and 
fish if they could not swimme were utterly like to 
perish ! and celcs are like to be dcare if there are 
none taken, and ptentie of poutes to bee had in all 
placesj cspeciallie in those coastes and countries 
where weomcn have not their ownc willcs.’ ^Sho* 
makers shall prove so proud tliat they shall refuse 
the name of souters, and the tailer and the louse 
are like to fall at martial variance.’ * Diverse 
persons for want of wine or strong drinke shall go 
to bedde sober against their willes.’ *Sea*faring 
nien shall have ilblucke if either their shippes hit 


against rockes or sticke In the sandes.’ Hut it 
should be added that Nash's ingenious series of 
jokes is in idea and mcthocl a mere pastiche, with 
extensions and variations, of Rabelais's CrrAr///, 
TruCy and In/aHibl< Pantagru^lian PrognostUaiion 
for ih€ Yiar that^s (0 Conu and Ever afui Aye. 

Nash was an author by profession — careless, 
jovial, and dissipaicd--ahcrnaiing between riotous 
excess and abject misery ; but he was generally 
in want. In his J^ierce J^enniiesse he thus paints 
his situation in 1592 : 

Having spent manic ycrcs in studying how to live, 
and livetl a long lime without money ; having t>Te<l 
my youth with rollic, and surfeited my ininde with 
vanitic, I began at length to look backe to re]>entauncc, 
and addresse my endeavors to prodf>enlic. Hut all in 
vaine ; 1 sate up late and rose early, contender! with the 
coldc and converse<l with scarcilie ; for all my lal)Ours 
turne<i to losse, my vulgar muse >vas despised and 
neglect e<l, my paines not regard c<l, or slightly rcw'anlcd, 
and I myself (in prime of my best wit) )ai<] open to 
povcrtic. . . . 

Men of art must seek alme^ of connorants, and those 
that deserve best, to be kept under by dunces, who count 
it a {>olicic to keep them bare, liecause they should follow 
their books the better. 

Yet, though he has a sufficiently high opinion of 
his worth, he is apparently willing to let himself 
out to one of these wealthy dunces : 

Gentles, it U not your lay chronigraphers, that write 
of nothing but Mayors and sheriefs, and the Dcarc Vccrc 
and the Great Frost, that can endowc your names with 
ncver*dated glory, for they w*ant the wings of choice 
words to flic to heaven, which wee have ; they cannot 
sweeten a discourse, or wrest admiration from mere 
reading, as we can, reporting the meanest accident. 
Poetry is the hunny of all flowers, the quinlessenoe of 
all scyences, the marrowc of w*iltc» and the very phrase 
of angels : how much better is it, then, to have an 
elegant lawyer to plead ones cause than a stutting 
townsman, who loseth himsetfe in his talc, and dooth 
nothing but make legs ; so much it is better for a noble* 
Mian or gentleman to have his honour's story relatetl and 
his deedcs emblazoned by a poet than a cittizem . . . 
For my part, I do challenge no praise of learning to 
myselfc, yet have 1 wome a gowne in the university ; but 
this 1 dare presume, that if any Mreccnas bindc mee 
to him by his bounty, or extend some sound liberalitie 
to mee worth the speaking of, I will doe him as much 
honour as any poet of my beardlesse ycarcs shall in 
England. Not that I am so confident what I can doc, 
but that I attribute so much to my ihankfull mind above 
others, which, I am perswaded, would enable me lo 
work miracles. On the contrary side, if I be evill in* 
treated, or sent away with a flea in mine care, let him 
looke that I will rayle on him soundly ; not for an houre 
or a day whiles the injury is fresh in my memory, but 
in some elaborate pollished poem, which I will leave to 
the world when I am dead, to l>e a living image to all 
ages of his beggerly parsimony and ignorant Ubemlitie : 
and let him not (whatsoever he be) treasure the weight 
of my words by this book, where I write quiequid in 
bueeam vefitrety as fast as my hand can trot ; but I have 
tearmes (if I be vext) laid in steepe in aqua-fortis and 
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gxmpowder, that shall rattle through the skyes make 
an earthquake in a pesant’s earcs. 

His sarcastic temper and his bitter tongue made 
him quarrel with his friends and patrons^ as well as 
with Puritans and opponents. He was a man of 
much culture, shows the influence of Arctino and 
Rabelais, and had a true enthusiasm for real poetic 
merit, as seen by what he says of Surrey, Spenser, 
and Sidney. He completed Marlowe’s Dido Qufcn 
of Carthagey and saw it through the press. ChrisUs 
Tfores 07 >€r JerusaUm (1593) seemed to imply re- 
pentance for his own shortcomings as well as those 
of his neighbours. The Terror of the Nighty or n 
Discourse of Appariiionsy is a hack piece of no 
importance. But The Unfortunate Traveller^ or 
the Life of fact IVilton (1594), is a great depar- 
ture in realistic fiction, and is regarded as having 
‘inaugurated the novel of England.’ In 1597 he 
was imprisoned for the too free satire of affairs of 
State in a play, never published, called The Isle of 
(^S97)» was confined for some months. 

M. Jusscrand holds that Jack IVilton is the first 
notable English picaresque story, well worthy to be 
named as having anticipated Defoe. Jack Wilton, 
who had as page cozened many creditors at 
court, has followed Henry VIIl.’s army to the Low 
Countries, and before Turney and Turwin (Toumay 
and Terouenne) leads a gay and dissolute life, 
seasoned with playful or malicious practical jokes. 
M. Jusscrand thinks Shakespeare may have been 
moved by Jack Wilton to compound in Falstaff 
characteristics of the hare-brained page and the 
untidy, boastful, dishonest, chicken-livcrcd camp- 
follower described in the following passage : 

There was a Lord in (he campc, let him be a Lord 
of misrule, if you wil, for he kept a plaine alehouse 
without welt or gard of anie Ivibush, and solde syder 
and cheese by pint and by pound to all that came (at 
that vcric name of syder, I can but sigh, there is so much 
of it in renish wine now a dayes), Wei, Tendit ad 
sydera viriusy thers great vertue l>elongs (I can tell you) 
to a cup of syder, and verie good men have solde it, 
and at sen it is Aqua ceeUstis^ but thats neither hccrc 
nor there, if it had no other patronc hut (his peere of 
quart pots to authorize it, it were sufficient. This great 
Lord, this worthic Lord, this noble Lord, thought no 
scome (Lonl have mercy upon us) to have his great 
velvet breeches larded with the droppings of this daintie 
liquor, & yet he was an otde servitor, a cavelier of an 
ancient house, as it might appearc by the ormes of his 
ancestrie, dmwen very amiably in chalke, on the in side 
of his tent doore. 

He and no other was the man I chose out to damne 
with a lewd monylesse device : for comming to him on 
a daie, as he was counting his barrels, & setting the 
price in chalke on the head of cverie one of them, I 
did my dutie verie devoutly, and (olde his alU honor 
I had matters of some secrecie to impart unto him, if 
it pleased him to grant me private audience. With me, 
young WilloD, quoth he ? marie and shalt* Bring us a 
pint of syder of a fresh tap into the three cups here, 
wash the pot. So into a back roome he lead mee, where 
aAer hec had spit on his finger, and pickt off (wo or three 


moats of his olde moth eaten velvet cap, and spuoged 
and wrong all the rumatike drivcll from his ill favouretl 
Coates bearde, he t>adde me declare my minde, and 
there upon he dranke to me on the same. I up with 
a long circumstance, alias a cunning shift of the seven- 
teens, & discourst unto him what entire affection I had 
borne him time out of mind, partly for the high descent 
and linage from whence he sprung, & i>art1y for the 
tender care and provident respect he had of poore soldiers, 
that whereas (he vastitic of that place (which afforded 
them no indifferent supplie of drinke or of victuals) 
might humble them to some extremity, and so weaken 
their hands, he vouchsafed in his own person to be a 
victualer to (he campe (a rare example of magnificence Sc 
honorable curtesie) and diligently provided, that without 
farre travel, every man might for his money have syder 
and cheese his bcllyfull ; nor did he sell his cheese by 
the way oncly, or his syder by the great, but abast him- 
selfe with his own hands, to take a shoomaken knife (a 
homely instrument for such a high personage to touch) 
and cut it out equally like a true justiciarie, in little 
pennyworthes, that it wouldc doo a man good for to 
looke upon. So likewise of his syder, the pore man might 
have his moderate draught of it (os there is a moderation 
in all things) os well for his doit or his dandiprat, as 
the rich man for his halfe souse or his denier. Not so 
much, quoth I, but this tapsters linnen apron, which 
you weare before you, to protect your apparel! from the 
imperfections of the spigot, most amply bewrais your 
lowly minde. I S])eake it with teares, too fewe such 
humble spirited noble men have we, that will draw 
drinke in linen aprons. Why you are everie childs 
felow, any man that comes under the name of a souldier 
and a good fellowe, you will sitte and beare companie 
to the last pot, yea, and you take in as good part the 
homely phrase of mine host, Heeres to you, as if one 
saluted you by all the titles of your baronie. These 
considerations, I saie, which the world suffers to slippe 
by in the channel! of carclesnes, have moved me in 
ardent zealc of your welfare to forewame you of some 
dangers that have beset you & your barrels. At the 
name of dangers hce start up, and bounst with his fist 
on the boord so hard, that his Tapster overhearing 
him, cried : Anone anone sir, by and by, and came and 
made a low leg and askt him what he Uckt. Hee was 
readie to have striken his Tapster for interrupting him 
in attention of (his his so much desired relation, but for 
feare of displeasing me he moderated his furie, and onely 
sending him for the other fresh pint, wild him looke 
to the barre, and come when he is cald with a devillcs 
name. Well, at his earnest importunitie, aficr I had 
moistned my lips, to make my lie runne glib to his jour- 
neies end, forward I went os followeth. It chaunced me 
the other night, amongst other pages, to attend where 
(he king with his Lords and many chiefe leaders sale 
in council, (here amongst sundrie serious matters that 
were debated, and intelligences from (he enemy given up^ 
it was privily informed (no villains to these privie in- 
formers) that you, even you (hat I now speak to, had (O 
would I had no tongue to tell (he rest, by this drink it 
grieves me so I am not able to repeate it). Nowe was 
my dronken Lord redie to hang himself for the end of 
the ful point, and over my necke he throws himselfe verie 
lubberly, and intreated me as I was a proper )’Oung 
Gentleman, and ever lookt for pleasure at his hands, 
soone to rid him out of this hell of suspense, & resolve 
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him of (he rest ; then fell hcc on his knees, wrong his 
handes, and I (hinke, on my conscience, wept out all 
the syJer that he had dronke in a weeke before, to move 
me to have pitie on him ; he rose and put his rustic ring 
on my finger, gave me his greasie purse with that single 
money that was in it, promised to make mce his heire, 
& a thousand more favours, if I wouhl expire the miserie 
of his unspeakable tormenting uncertaintie. I being by 
nature inclined to A/ercu (for indeed I knew two or 
three good wenches of that name) bad him harden his 
eares, & not make his eyes al>oHive before their time, and 
he should have the inside of my brest tumd outward, 
heare such a tale as would tempt the utmost strength 
of life to attend it, and not die in the middest of it. 
Why (quoth I) my selfe, that am but a poore childish 
welwillcr of yours with the verie thought, that a man of 
your desert and state, by a number of pesants and varlcts 
should Iw so iniunously almsed in hugger mugger, have 
[immoderately and lanshly wept} . . . The whcele 
under our Citie bridge carries not so much water over 
(he city, as my braine hath welled forth gushing streames 
of sorow. • . • My eies have bin dronk, outragiously 
dronke, with giving but ordinary entercourse through 
their sea-circled Islands to my distilling dreariment. 

It is bttued in the kings head that you are a secret 
friend to the enemy, & under pretence of getting a license 
to furnish the campe with s^er and such like provant 
[provender} you have fumisht the enemy, and in emptie 
barrel U sent letters of disco verie, and come innumerable. 

I might well haNC left here, for by this time his white 
liver had mixt it selfe with the white of his eie, & both 
were turned upwardes, as if they had offered themselves 
a fayre while for death to shoote at The troth was, 

1 was verie loth mine hoste and I should parte to heaven 
with dry lips, wherefore the best meanes that I could 
imagine to wake him out of his traunce, was to crie loude 
in his eare, Hough host, whats to pay, will no man looke 
(o the reckning heere? and in plaine veritie. It tooke 
expected effect, for with the noise he started and bustled, 
like a man that had beene scared with fyre out of his 
sleepe, and ranne hastily to his Tapster, and all to be- 
laboured him alx>ut the eares, for letting gentlemen call 
so long and not looke into them. 

Oh, quoth he, 1 am liought and solde for doing my 
Country such good service as 1 have done. They are 
afmid of mce, because my good deedes have brought me 
into such estimation with the commuruilty, I sec, I see 
it is not for the lambe to live with the wolfe. . . . 

Answere me, quoth he, my wise young Wilton, is it 
true (hat I am thus underhand, dead, and buried by these 
bad tongues ? 

Nay, quoth I, you shall pardon roe, for I have spoken 
too much alreadie, no definitive sentence of death shall 
march out of my wel meaning lips, they have but lately 
■uckt milke, and sliaJI they so sodalnly change theyr foo<l 
and seeke after bloud ? 

Ob but, quoth he, a mans friend is his friends Fill the 
other pint Tapster. Wlial sayd the king, did hee beleeve 
it when hee heard it? I pray (hee say, I sweare to thee 
by my nobility, none in the worlds shall ever be made 
privie, (hat I received anie light of tbic matter from 
thee. 

That finne affiance, quoth I, had 1 in you before, or 
^te I would never have gone so farre over the shooes, to 
plncke you out of (he mire* Not to make many wordes 
(since you will needs know) the king saics flatly, you 


are a mi»er & a snudge, and he never hoj)l better of you. 
Nay then (quoth he) quesiionlesso some planet that loses 
not syder hath conspired against me. Nforeover, which 
is worse, the king hvaih vowc<i to give 7 7/; one hot 
breakfast, onely with the hangs that hee will pluckc out 
of your barrcILs. I cannot staic at this time to rcporie 
each circumstance that passed, but the only counscU 
that my long cherished kin<le inclination can possibly 
contrive, is now in your ol<le daies to l>c liberall, such 
victuals or provisions as you have, presently distribute 
it frankly amongst poore souldicrs ; I would let them 
burst their liellics with syder, and Ixiihe in it, before 1 
would runne into my l*rinccs ill opinion for a whole sea 
of it. The hunter pursuing the l)eaver for his stones, 
hee bites them off, and leaves them l>ehindc for him to 
gather up, whereby he lives quiet. If grcc<lic hunters 
and hungry tcbtales pursue you, it is for a little pelfe 
which you have; cast it behind you, neglect it, let them 
have it, lest it breed a further inconvenience. Crcilil 
my advice, you shall flndc it prophetical!, an<l thus I have 
discha^cd the parte of a poore friend. With some few 
like phrases of ceremonie. Your honors suppliant, & so 
forth, and Farewel my good youth, 1 thanke thee and 
will remember thee, we parted. 

But the next daie 1 thinke we had a dole of syder, 
syder in boulcs, in scuppets, in helmets, & to conclude, 
if a man would have hid his bootes full, there hee 
might have had it, provant thrust it selfe into poore 
souJdiers pockets w*hether they would or do. We made 
five peals of shot into the lowne together, of nothing but 
spiggots and faussets of discarded emptie barrels : everie 
underfoote soildiour had a distenanted tunne, as 
had his tub to sleepe in ; I my selfe got as many con- 
flscaUed Tapsters aprons as made me a Tcht, os bigge 
as any ordinarie commanders in the field. But in con- 
clusion, my wclbeloved Baron of double becrc got him 
humbly on his marybones to the king, and complaineil 
hee was olde and striken in yeres, and had nere an hcirc 
to cast at a dogge, wherefore* if it might please his 
majesty to take his lands into his hands, and allowe him 
some reasonable pension to live on, hoc shoulde bee 
mervailous wel pleased t as for the warres, he was wearie 
of them, and yet as long os highnes shoulde venture his 
owne person, hee W'ould not flinch a foot, but make his 
withered bodie a buckler, to beare off anie blow that 
should be advanced ogaynst him. 

The king mervailing at this strange alteration of his 
great marchant of syder (for so hee woulde often plea- 
santly tearme him), with a little further talke bolted out 
the whole complotmcnt. Then was 1 pittifully whipt for 
my holy day lie» although they made themselves merrie 
with it many a faire winters evening after. 

The page finds his way to France, where there 
is war with the Switzers ; to Munster, where Jack 
of Leyden and the Anabaptists are annihilated ; 
and to Italy, where he moves in an atmosphere 
of poison, arson, intrigue, assassination, torture, 
execution by roasting and breaking on the wheel, 
and all manner of crimes of violence, and leads 
a quite unedifying life. In search of a runaway 
mistress, he runs into a Jew’s shop, by whom he is 
arrested, and — in accordance with Roman la>v, we 
are told — is sold to another Jew, a doctor, to be 
anatomised at leisure ; and the destined victim of 
this Burke-and-Hare adventure describes at length 
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]\\s sensations in the anticipation of a death from 
which he is rescued by the cunning of an amorous 
Roman lady of the papal court. The stor)' is ver^- 
loosely put together* and is not wholly a picaresque 
novel. The episode of the Earl of Surrey and the 
fair OcraUlinc is sheer cuphuistic romance (see page 
159); there arc passages where this odd defender 
of the Church of England reviles Calvinists and 
Scots in the style of the anti-Puritan pamphlets. 
And there is an enthusiastic panegyric of Arelino, 
who is thus apostrophised : ‘ Aretino, as long as 
the world lives thou shall live. Tully, ^'i^giI, Ovid, 
Seneca were never such ornaments to Italy as thou 
hast becncl’ Throughout, the victims of crime 
utter at the crisis of their fate elaborate, over- 
strained, incredible, and unrealistic speeches. 

The story, so interesting in the histor)» of English 
literature, was in its time so little of a success that 
Nash never tried this kind of Action again. His 
last important piece was LtnUn Siuffe (1599), in 
praise of red herrings and of Yarmouth, where he 
had been well received. He died in t6ot. 

S«e ^f€Kerrow '4 Tk^m^ Snthe^ whh 

memoir, in 5 vols. (Bullcn, 1904*10); aUo Grouri's ediiion in the 
Huth Lihrnry (6 volv tSfl^-Ss); Pitru PtmuiUiti (SbaVespenre 
Soc. 1843 ; Rodlcy Head Quarios, 199$) ; Ooiac's iniroduciion to TMf 
Vn/artunaU TVtfrW/rr (189a) ; Jusserarvd, Tk* EngUtK A>nr/ im 
ik 4 Timt 1890); ftnd D'Jtfaeli'ft Ca/amititt 

€>/ Autkprt. 

Ctdbriel Harvey (c. 1545 or 1550-1630) >vas 
the son of a ropemaker at Saffron Walden— a fad 
dwell on in various offensive ways by Greene and 
Nash in a long and bitter controversy between them 
and Harvey. He studied at Cambridge, became a 
fellow of l^embroke Hall, and subsequently held 
various posts at Trinity Hall, his election to the 
Mastership being set aside by a royal mandate. 
From his undergraduate days a distinguished 
student, he became a fanatical and pedantic classi- 
cist, and sought to conform even English verse to 
Latin metre ; he boasts himself to be the in- 
ventor of English hexameters. Spenser's intimate 
friend — addressed in The Shepherd's Calendar as 
^ Hobbinol ' — he persuaded the author of the Faerie 
Queene for a time to forbear rhyme in his poetry. 
He was vain, arrogant, cross-grained, and censo- 
rious, and a large part of his life was occupied 
with his controversies, especially that named above. 
(Irccne resented Har\'e/s criticisms ; Har>*ey re- 
|)licd, and after Greene’s death published all the 
unpleasant gossip he could find {Four Lettersy 1592 ; 
repr. 1923) This brought Greene’s friend Nash 
into the feud. Nash’s power of invective ultimately 
silenced Harvey, who spent his last years in his 
native town. He printed Latin orations and 
treatises on rhetoric, letters, &c. ; and his English 
works, including the letters to and from Spenser, 
poor sonnets, and numerous pamphlets, fill 3 
volumes (ed. by Grosart, 1884-85). See mono- 
graphs by H. Beril (Ziir., 1913); G. Harman (1923)/ 

niartlll Marprelatc was the nom de gtterre 
of a series of Puritan pamphleteers who bitterly 
attacked with trenchant historical argument and 


savage i)ersonal lampoons Episcopacy, the rites 
and doctrines disapproved by Puritans, and the 
official and non-official defenders of the Church. 
Some of the replies were serious ; but some of 
the self-constituted defenders of the Church out- 
Martined Martin in Billingsgate, buffoonery, and 
scurrility. From 1572 there had been keen con- 
troversy between the two parties in the Church, 
of whom Cartwright and Whitgift were the most 
conspicuous early champions, and Hooker’s EccU* 
siastical Polity was the chief reply on the part of 
the Church. But the form the controversy took 
in the Marprclato pamphlcts^numbcring between 
twenty and thirty — must have vexed and revolted 
all pious and reverent minds in every party. The 
authorship of the several pamphlets, usually anony- 
mous or pseudonymous, remains more or less de- 
batable. The chief authors on the Puritan side 
were apparently John Udall (see page 155), who 
died in prison ; Hcnr>' Barrow, a barrister (exe- 
cuted); John Penr)’, a Welsh clerg>'man (executed); 
and Job Throckmorton, a well-to-do country gentle- 
man, in whose house many of the tracts were printed, 
even if he did not himself write part of them. 
Perhaps the most notable publication on this side 
was that called Hay [Have y€] tviy work /or 
Cooper? named from a London street-cry. The 
serious Admonition on behalf of the Church issued 
in his own name by Cooper (Bishop then of Lincoln, 
aftenvards of Winchester) in 1589 should hardly be 
accounted one of the series, though it fell in the 
very midst of the controversy, at its height in 
1588, 1589, and 1590. Amongst volunteers on the 
Episcopal side were Lyly and Nash ; and the style 
of their handiwork may be seen from the extract 
at page 316 from Lyl/s Pap with a Hatchett. 

Richard Staiiylmrst (1547-1618), one of 
Holinshed’s collaborators, was by Gabriel Harvey 
praised as his own aptest scholar, in virtue of his 
rendering (1582) of the first four books of the 
rEneid into English hexameters, on Harve/s 
pedantic principles. But few save Harvey’s set 
thought Stanyhui'st an improvement on Phaer 
(see page 265) : Nash and other contemporary 
critics had too ample reason for ridiculing and 
parodying this preposterous achievement, which 
is not merely awkward, uncouth, and lumbering, 
but prosaic, and here and there grotesquely inept, 
and adorned with many monstrous word-forms in- 
vented for the occasion. He also translated some 
of the Psalms into classical metres, with equal 
unsuccess. Yet Stanyhurst, who was bom in 
Dublin and educated at Oxford, was a really 
learned man, who wrote much on Irish history, 
produced a profound Latin commentary on 
Porphyry, the Neoplatonic m>^tic, and left some 
Latin dictional works. Ho was a devout Catholic, 
and in 1580 settled on the Continent He took 
holy orders and died a priest at Brussels. 

A short specimen of Stanyhurst’s Virgil his 
jEneis (the ^ginning of Book li.) will justify his 
most uncomplimentary critics : 
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With («ntive lUlning cache wight was setled in harck* 
ning : 

Thus father «'£neas chronicled from loftie bed hautie. 

You bid me, O Princcs&e, to scanifte a festered old soarc. 
How that the Trojans wear prest by Grecian anntc. 
Whose fatal mtserie my sight hath witnesed heavic : 

In which sharp bickring my self, as panic, remained. 
What ruterof Dolopans wearc so cruel harted in harckning, 
What curst Myrmidones, what kame of canckre<l Ulysses, 
What void of al weeping could earc so mortal an ha/ar<l ? 
And now with moisture the night from welkin is hastning : 
And stars too slumber dooe stur mens natural humours. 
How be it (Princely Regent) if that thy affection earnest 
Thy mind entlamcth too leamc our fatal aventtires 
Thee toyls of Trojans, and last infortunat affmy : 

Though myqucazy stomack that btoodie recital ahhorrelh, 
And tears with trilling shall baine my phisnomie deepely : 
Yet thine boat affected desire shall gain the reher»ah 

A Utde viol«ftc« in xnUplAcing accents makes the lines scan as 
bideous hcaameters. And if readers have difficulty in following ihe 
English, the easiest interpretation will be got by looking up the 
original l^lin ! But it may be hinted that ruUr Ls Dutch rfti/rr, 
(Ger. rtiUr, riUtr), a horse-soldier ; Jumt, an (Irish) foot* 

soldier S the PreSKh bathe ; and that the doubling 

of the / in for iJu, e in io& for /#, &c., is to mark ^uaniiiy. 

Ttiomaa Uelonej (c 1550 -t 6 ooX silk-wcaver» has 
been credited with *The Blind Beggar of Bednall 
Green’ and other popular ballads, and, after three 
centuries of neglect, was restored to his true place 
in the history of the English novel. His stories 
were written in his closing years in honour of the 
cordwainers and weavers. The GentU Crafty spark- 
ling with Merry England scenes, inspired Dekkeris 
Shotmaker^s Holiday^ F. O. Mann edited his works 
(191a)* See a study by Chevalley (Paris, 1926). 

Captain Barnabe Kleh (c.f 540-<.l620), soldier 
and romance- writer, was of good Essex stock, 
served in the Low Country wars, and from 1573 
spent most of his life in Ireland, latterly in 
a government post In his romances he was 
inspired by Lyl/s Euphues; but one of them, The 
Straunge and IVonder/ult Advenitires 0/ Don 
SimonideSy a Centilman Spaniardy has claims to 
rank as the earliest of modem romances (see 
above, page 238). From another Shakespeare 
undoubtedly took the plot of Twelfth Night. He 
wrote also largely on the distressful condition of 
his adopted country, denounced the rebellious spirit 
of the Irish, popery, tobacco-smoking, and feminine 
extravagance* His verses are very poor ; and the 
translations from Herodotus ascribed to him is by 
another hand.— Beglnaid Heot (c.i 538-99}, a Kentish 
man who studied at Oxford, deserves remembrance 
for his bold impeachment of the witchcraft super- 
stition in his DiscoverU of IViichcraft (1584). 

Beerse Whcuiene (1544 ?-87) produced in 1578 
the play of Promos and Cassandra^ on which 
Shakespeare founded bis Measure for Measure. 
He rioted a while at court, served in the Low 
Countries, engaged in Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s un- 
successful expedition to Newfoundland (1578-79), 
3nd fought at the battle of Zutphen, where Sir 
Philip Sidney got his death-wound (1586). He 
contended for a kind of play intermediate between 


the monotonous classical Senecan type and Uie 
absurd kind beloved of the vulgar, full of extra- 
vagances and impossibilities ; sec his criticism of 
the early Elizabethan dramatists above at page 340. 
His Promos afui Cassandra was a translation, with 
pieces of poctr>’ interspersed, of one of the Heea- 
iommithi oi Italian, Giraldo Cinthio. 

Thotuiu Upsbea* who wrote nearly the whole of 
The Misfortunes of Arthur (1588), also followed 
Senecan models. He was a Cheshire man, who 
passed from Cambridge to Gra>^s Inn. 

Anthony M unclay (1553-1633), the son of a 
London draper, was a pamphleteer, translator, 
chivalry romancer, playwright, balladmakcr, and 
poet ; as also actor, stationer, and spy on the 
English Catholics at Rome. In 1579 he was 
reproving sin in the Mirrour of Mutabiliiiey partly 
in rhyme, partly in blank verse. He was con- 
cerned in nearly a score of plays. Francis Meres, 
in 159^* calls him the ’best plotter* among the 
writers for the stage ; but he rarely showed origin- 
ality, and as a rule his style is rather poor, both 
in prose and verse. His extant plays are Fidele 
ami Fortunio (1584; discovered and reprinted, 
19^)* ^ ^modification of an Italian romantic comedy, 
which may have influenced Shakespeare ; fohn a 
Kent (l 59 $)v based on an old humorous ballad; 
(with others) Sir fohn O Ideas tU (1600) ; The Down^ 
fall and its sequel (with Chctlle) The Death of 
Robert Earle of Muniingtony afterward called 
Robin Hood of Merrie Sherwodde Robin 

thus addresses Much, the clown, and Marian : 

Wind once more, jolly huntsmen, all your horns. 

Whose shrill sound, with the echoing woods’ assist, 
Shall ring a sad knell for the fearful deer, 

Before our feathered shafts, death's winged darts, 

Bring sudden summons for their fatal ends. . . . 

Give me thy hand : now God's curse on me light, 

If I forsake not grief in grief's despite. 

Much, make a cry, and yeomen, stand ye round ; 

1 chaige yc, never more let woful sound 
Be heard among ye ; but whatever fall, 

Laugh grief to scorn, and so make sorrow small. . • » 
Marian, thou scest, though courtly pleasures want, 

Yet country sport in Sherwood is not scant. 

For the soul -ravishing delicious sound 
Of instrumental music, we have found 
The winged quiristers, with divers notes, 

Sent from their quaint recording pretty throats, 

On every branch that coropasseth our bower. 

Without command contenting us each hour. 

For arras hangings and rich tapestry, 

Wc have sweet nature's best embroidery. 

For thy steel glass, wherein thou wont’st to look. 

Thy crystal eyes gaze in a crystal brook. 

At court a flower or two did deck thy head, 

Now with whole garlands it is circled ; 

For what in wealth we want, wc have in flowers, 

And what we lose in halls, we And in bowers. 

Besides cranaUting nine romances XPotUdin^ p/ Enfi^md, AtHAdit 
di GauU^ ftc.X Muoday wrote seven pageants, and produced 
twenty, four inUcellaneous pieces ^uch as Thp Di/tnep Ppi*prfU 
and 7Ap PAi$tp py PtiAtrtrp^ He revised Slew's Sttr^pj Lpndpn 
(f6ilX Miss Dyme edited bis JpMh a Kpnt (Malone Soc. ipss). 
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Henry Chettle (1565-1607) was a pamphleteer 
and dramatist who edited Greene’s CroaU-worth 
0/ Wit (1592 ; see page 327)* wrote thirteen plays 
of considerable merit (of which only Ttu Tragedy 
of Hoffman is extant; reprinted 1852, 1894), and 
was part-author (with Dckker, Ben Jon$on» Day, 
Web-sier, &c.) of thirty -five others, including 
Robin Hood (or The Death of Robert Earle of 
Huntington^ in collaboration with M unday), Patient 
Gris silly The Blind Beggar of Bednal Green ^ and 
fane Shore (see a study by Dugdalc Sykes in 
Holes and Queries^ April- May, 1923). Patient 
Grissill^ apparently by Chettle, Dckker, and 
Haughton, is based on an English prose version 
of Boccaccio’s story, and on a ballad founded on 
that ; but there are marked alterations and great 
additions for dramatic effect. Many of the 
characters arc Welsh. Besidps the ordeal to which 
Grissill is subjected, there is a subordinate experi* 
ment (unsuccessful) by Sir Owen to subdue the spirit 
of Gwenthian. It has been argued that both plots, 
as well as the phrase, ‘To tame a shrew/ which 
occurs four times in this piece, may have influenced 
Shakespeare in his Taming of the Shrrw; though, 
on the other hand, Shakespeare may have been 
first in the field — the dates of hoth plays arc 
doubtful ; and the too plentiful Wclsh-English 
jargon in Patient Grissill^ as well as single phrases 
like * pribles and prabics/ would, if wc knew 
Grissill to be the earlier play, almost prove that 
it had helped to mould the talk of Sir Hugh Evans 
in The Herry Wives of Windsor, 

The marquisdover thus describes the perfections 
of Grissill, the poor baskctmakcr*s daughter : 

See where my Grissill and her father is ; 

Me thinkes her beautie, shining through those weedes, 
Seemes like a bright starre in (he sullen night. 

How lovely ]>ovcrtic dwcU on her imeke ! 

Did but the proud world note her ns I doc, 

She wouki cast off rich robes, forswearc rich state, 

To clothe them iu such poore abiiiments. 

And later he complacently records the result of 
his experiments thus : 

1 tricfl my Grissills patience when twas grecne, 

Like a young osier, and I moulded it 
Like waxc to all impressions. Married men 
That long to tamo their wives must ctirbc them in, 
Before they need a bridle ; then they *11 proove 
All Grissills, full of patience, full of love. 

His picaresque novel, Pierce Ptainnes Seaven 
Veres Prentiship (1595), came but a year after 
Nash's Jack Wilton. 

Anonymons Plays*— From the diary of 
Philip Hcnslowc (d. t6i6) it appears that between 
1591 and 1597 up^vards of a hundred different 
plays were performed by four of the or eleven 
theatrical companies which then existed. Hens- 
towe, successively a dyer, money-lender, pawn- 
broker (who advanced money and dresses to the 
players), and owner of house property, had much 
to do with the building and management of 
theatres. Chapman, Drayton, .Dekker, and other 


well-known dramatists had works of theirs pro- 
duced under his management, but not Shakespeare, 
who was mainly connected with other management 
Most of the plays named by him are lost ; but 
several good dramas of this golden age have 
descended to us, the authors of which are un- 
known or only guessed at. Several there were, 
without authority, attributed to Shakespeare ; a 
few possess merit enough to have by serious 
critics been considered first sketches by Shake- 
speare. Most of them were republished in 
Dodsley*s Old Plays. Among the most notable 
arc The Merry De^dl of EdmoniOHy The London 
.Prodigal^ A Yorkshire Tragedy ^ Lord Cromwell^ 
The Birik of Merlin^ The Puritan or The Widow 
of Walling- Street f Mucedorus^ LocriftCy Arden of 
Fevershaniy Sir Thomas More^ Edward ///., The 
Two Noble Hinsmen. All the above are included 
among the fourteen plays collected in The Shake- 
speare Apocrypha (19^), edited by C. F. T. Brooke. 
Edward III. has scenes in which versification and 
dialogue are wonderfully Shakespearian : in the 
Noble Kinsmen Sir Sidney Lee thought he saw 
frequent and unmistakable signs of Shakespearian 
work. The original manuscript of Sir Thomas 
Morey a scholarly biographical chronicle play, has 
scenes written in what some experts claim to be 
Shakespeare’s handwriting. Of the comedies the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton is the best. Hazlitl 
thought it was ^assuredly not unworthy of Shake- 
speare’ (though the ‘Merry Devil,’ a magician 
called Fabell, has no real share in the plot) ; and 
Charles Lamb thought it Svritten to make the 
reader happy/ The Birth of Merlin is probably 
an old play worked up by Rowley, possibly with 
help from Middleton. 

AnUn or FeTcrthant (printed 1 592), perhaps the 
earliest and certainly the best of a series of domestic 
tragedies or murder-plays, is founded on the story, 
told at length by Holinshed, of a murder which 
took place in 1551. Alice, the unfaithful wife of 
Arden, a Kentish gentleman, joined with her para- 
mour Mosbie and two assassins in murdering her 
husband* Alice was a step-daughter of Sir Edward 
North, father of the translator ; Mosbie, a tailor by 
trade, was a servant of Lord North. In 1770 a 
local Faversham editor of the plays argued strongly 
that it was Shakespeare’s. Tieck translated it into 
German as a genuine production of Shakespeare. 
Swinburne inclined to the belief that it was the 
work of Shakespeare’s youth ; and A. H. Bultcn (%vho 
edited Arden in 1887) thought Shakespeare might 
have revised and improved an older version into this 
shape (adding single lines and longer passages in 
the extract given below). Crawford and others hold 
that the play is Kyd’s* Symonds, like Swinburne, 
valued Arden highly. We subjoin one touching 
scene between Alice and her paramour— a scene 
of mutual recrimination, guilt, and tenderness ; 

Afosbie. How now, Alice? What, sad and paasiunat? 
Make me partaker of thy penslvenes : 

Fyre divided bumes with lesser force. 
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Ali«. But I will dAmnie that fire within my brcsl. 
Till by the force thereof my part consume, 

Ah Mosbie I 

Mos. Such deep pathaircs like to a Cannons burst. 
Discharg'd against a ruinated wait, 

Breake my relenting heart in thousand pieces. 

Ungentle Alice, thy sorrow is my sore, 

Thou knowst it wel, and tis thy pollicie 
To forge distressful! lookes to wound a brest 
AVhere lies a heart that dies when thou art sad. 

It is not iove, that loves to anger love. 

AL It is not love, that loves to muither love. 

Mos, How meane you that ? 

At, Thou k nowest how dcarcly Arden loved me. 

Met, And then? 

A!* And then — conceale the rest, for tis too bod, 

Lest that my words be carried with the wind, 

And publisht in the world to both our shames. 

I pray thee, Mosbie, let our Spring'timc wither. 

Our harvest else will yeeld but lothsome wcedcs. 

Forget I pray thee wlut hath past betwixt us, 

For now 1 blushe, and tremble at the thoughts. 

Mos. What, are you chang'd ? 

A/' Ay, to my former happy life ogaine : 

From tyllc of an odious strumpets name. 

To honest Ardens wife, not Ardens honest wife. 

Ha ! Mosbie, tis thou hast rifled me of that. 

And made me slaunderous to all my ktn : 

Even in my forehead is thy name ingraven, 

A meane artifleer, that low-bome name. 

I was bewitched, woe worth the haples howre, 

And all the causes that inchanted me. 

A/ar. Nay, if thou ban, let me breathe curses forth, 
And if you stand so nicely at your fame, 

Let me repent the credit I have lost. 

I have n^lected matters of import, 

That would have stated me above thy state : 

Forslowdc advantages, and spurn’d at time. 

Ay, fortune's right hand Mosbie hath forsooke, 

To take a wanton giglote by the left. 

I left the manage of an honest maid, 

Whose dowry would have weyed down all thy wealth, 
Whose beauty and demeanor Carre exceeded thee. 

This certain good I lost for changing bad, 

And wrapt my credit in thy company. 

X was bewjtcht, that is no thcame of thine, 

And thou unhallowed hast cnchauoted me : 

But 1 will breake thy spells and exorcismes, 

And put another sight upon these eyes, 

That shewed my hart a raven for a dove. 

Thou art not faire, I viewed thee not till now, 

Thou art not kinde, till now I knew thee not. 

And now the raine hath beaten otT thy gilt, 

Tby worthies copper showes thee counterfet. 

It grieves me not to see how foull thou art. 

But maddes me that I ever thought thee faire. 

Go get thee gone, a copsemate for thy hyndes, companion 
I am too good to be thy favourite. 

AL Ay, DOW I see, and too scone And it trew, 

Which oAen hath beene tould me by my freends, 

That Mosbie loves me not, but for my wealth, 

Which, too incredulous, I ncre belecvcd. 

Nay, heare me speake, Mosbie, a word or two, 

I'le byte my tongue if it speake bitterly : 

I^ke on me, Mosbie, or Tie kill myselfe, 

Nothing shall hide me from thy stormy locke : 


I If thou cry warre, there is no peace for me, 

I will do penance for offending thee, 

And bumc thib prayer Itooke, which I here use, 

The holy word that ha<l converted me. 

See, Mosbie, 1 will teare away the leaves, 

And all the leaves, and in this golden cover, 

Shall thy swecle phrases and thy Idlers dwell, 

And thereon will I chiefly me<li(ale. 

And hould no other sect but such devotion. 

Wilt not thou lookc? is all thy love oVtw helm’d? 

Wilt thou not Kearc ? what malice stops thine cars? 

Why speaks ihoit not? what silence ties thy tongue? 
Thou hast bene sightetl a> the eagle is, 

And heardc a.s quickly the fearefull hare, 

And spoke as smoothly as an orator, 

When I have bid thee hearc, or see, or speak— 

And art thou sensible in none of these? 

Waigh all my goo<l turns, with this little fault, 

And I deserve not Mosbie's muddy lookcs. 

A fence of trouble is not ihickned still ; 

Be cleare again, Tic nere more trouble thee. 

MoSn O no, 1 am a base artificer, 

My wtnges are feathered for a lowly flight. 

Mosbie, fyc no, not for a thousand }x>und. 

Make love to you, why *lis unpardonable. 

We beggers must not breathe where gentiles are, 

Ai, Swclc Mosbie is as gentle .os a king, 

And 1 loo blindc to judge him otherwise. 

Flowres do some times spring in fallow lands, 

And Weedcs in gardens, Roses grow on thornes. 

So what so ere my Mosbie's father was, 

Himself is valued gentle by his worth. 

Afos^ Ah, how you women can insinuate. 

And cleare a irespasse with your sweete set tongue ! 

I will forget this quarrel, gentle Ales, 

Provided I’le be tempted so no more. 

The word ‘palhairei* ii a crux. Some aMume ii to be a form of 
///umr or ^tarti ; other* take *deep palhaire%' as a mUprint for 
* dcep*fet Aires,* deep*feichei^ breathe, or ai a miereading of the 
crabbed MS. of* deep euAptree.* 

The lorkaiiire Tragedy, another domestic tragedy 
or murder-play, coarser and cruder, was— impu- 
dently — printed with Shakespeare's name in t6o8, 
and included in the 1664 folio. Schicgcl, Dyce, 
and Collier thought they recognised passages 
which only Shakespeare could have written. Bullen 
held that it stands apart from the other murder- 
plays and has nothing in common with them : 
‘ A storm of frenzy sw-eeps over the stage, and we 
sec a maniac raging furiously, and shudder as the 
victims fall before his violence. The ravings of 
Bedlam are mellow music to the murderer’s curses 
in the Yorkshire Tragedy! The play, based on 
Stow, turns on the actual murder of his two 
children and the attempted murder of his wife 
by Walter Calvcrley, a Yorkshire squire, who 
was pressed to death for the crime in 1605. 
This despairing utterance by the unhappy wife 
gives a powerful picture of a luckless, reckless 
gambler : 

What will become of us? All will away ; 

My husband never ceases in expense. 

Both to consume his credit and his house ; 

And *(i$ set down by Heaven’s Just decree, 
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That Riot’s child must nee<h be Beggar)'. 

Arc these the virtues that his youth di<l promise? 

Dice and voluptuous meetings midnight revels, 

T.ihing his l>cd with sur/cits iH l>C5ecming 
The ancient honour of his house and name? 

And this not all, but that which kills me most — 

When he recounts his losses and false fortunes 
Tlte weakness of his state so much dejected, 

Not ns .a man repentant, but half mad ! 

1 1 is fortunes cannot answer his ex])cnsc, 

He sits and sullenly locks up his arms ; 

Forgetting Heaven, looks downwaitl, which makes him 
Appear so dreadful, that he frights my heart : 

Walks heavily, as if his soul were earth ; 

Not |>enitent for those hts sins arc past, 

But vexed his money ennnot make them last. 

A fearful melancholy, ungodly sorrow ! 

Oft ArdfH p/ Fft>rrtfiam and the V^rkthirf see the 

chapter on * Domestic Tragedy ' in J. A. SymonOs'a SkAks/€rei 
(iSd4), and Mr A. H. BuUen's introduction to his 
edition of Arden (iSd;). The hrai extract is given from the old 
text, the second from the moderni^d version, edited by Collier, 
with the punctuation altered. 

Wllllnm Warnoff born apparently in York- 
shire about IS 5 S, studied at Oxford and became an 
attorney of the Common Fleas, but from 1585 was 
known as an author, and died in 1609. He pub- 
lished a series of prose talcs called Pan his Syrinx 
in 1585 : he translated from Plautus; and in 1586 
came before the public with his famous Albion's 
Englandy a kind of rhyming history with interludes 
and disquisitions ; but the history is not exactly 
history, and the poetry very seldom what it never- 
theless seems to have been taken for, though here 
and there arc pithy lines and phrases and episodes 
well thought out. The work, written in long 
couplets of fourteen-syllable lines, is managed with 
some dexterity, but on the whole is shambling, 
tedious, and monotonous. Yet, though prohibited 
at first— on the ground of the indelicacy of cer- 
tain passages, it is said — it was wonderfully well 
received ; quite surprisingly so, since by the time 
it appeared Sir Philip Sidney^s work was done 
(though not published), the Faerie Queene was 
being written, and Shakespeare was at work in 
London. Mercs, one of the most often quoted 
of contemporary critics, expressly says Spenser 
and Warner ‘be our chief hcroical makers,’ 
and tells us the best wits of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge call Warner our ‘English Homer,’ and 
compare him with Euripides I Nash felt confident 
that Warner had ‘in no whit disparaged’ English 
poetry. Before 1612 there had been six editions of 
Albiods England^ every new issue having additions 
bringing the work down to date, or introducing 
foreign matters ; so that, whereas the first edition 
had but four books, the sixth had sixteen. The 
dedication explains the name of the work and its 
scope: ‘This our whole Hand, anciently called 
Brutaine^ but more anciently Albion^ presently 
containing two Kingdomes, England and Scotland^ 
is cause (right Honourable) that to distinguish the 
former, whose onely occurrents I abridge from 
our Historic, I entitle this my book Albion’s 


England.’ It begins, nevertheless, with the division 
of the world after the Flood, takes in some classical 
mythology, and so reaches the fabulous history of 
CeofTrey of Monmouth and Brute (whence the 
spelling Bruuinc), the grandson of itneas and 
founder of the British monarchy. Arbitrary and 
elliptical selections from actual histor)' appear 
from the fifth lx>ok on, with curious episodes. 
Thus Curan, a Dansk prince, falls in love with 
Argentilc, a princess of Northumberland, dispos- 
sessed by a cruel uncle; turns ‘kilchin drudge’ 
that he may woo her, but is rejected ; loses sight 
of her when she flees from court, and, becoming a 
shepherd, makes love to her (successfully) under 
the impression that he is making suit to a ‘countrie 
wench.’ The stor)% given as part of the history 
of Northumbria, occupies five out of the twenty 
pages devoted to the whole history' of the Hep- 
tarchy and of the Anglo-Saxon kings of England. 

It seems impossible to believe that Warner is not 
here giving a rhhauff/ oX some version of the old 
English poem Havelok the Dane (see page 44). 
The cruel uncle, the Danish prince who becomes 
a kitchen drudge, and other elements — even the 
parallel between Argen/ile and Coldburgh^ though 
Curan rather suggests to put out of 

court Sir Sidney Lee's belief that the coincidence is 
accidental. This episode has been specially praised 
and reprinted or imitated. William Webster pla- 
giarised it in 1617; it was used for the plot of a 
play attributed to John Webster and Rowley, and 
for another by William Mason ; it wTts made into 
a ballad ; and it was included by Percy in his 
Reliques^ as was also the episode of ‘the Patient 
Countess.’ In Warner’s account of the reign of 
Henry VII., the unfortunate daughter of the Earl 
of Hunily who was married to Perkin Warbeck 
is permitted to tell, to the length of six pages, the 
sad talc how a Scottish knight became distraught 
through his wife’s disloyalty, and to record the 
distraught conversation of the poor man. Hereon 
follow the loves, jealousies, and feuds of the Owl, 
the Cuckoo, the Swallow, and the Bat, with argu- 
ments between them and adventures that to them 
befell. This again is so foreign to WamePs native 
turn of mind that it seems he was working up 
relies of some old allegorical poem of the Owl and 
Nightingale type. There is a good deal about the 
King of Spain and the Pope, the Inquisition, and 
the Civil Wars in France ; the adventures of Sir 
John Mandevillc fill a long series of chapters ; and 
the first part of the work winds up with a dlsqui* 
silion against atheists, and a summary of physics, 
ethics, and natural theology. The Continuance of 
1606 wandered away from England to the Piets 
and Scots, Macbeth and Fleance, and to the history 
of Wales, but returns to contemporary English 
history in the Gunpowder Plot Occasional ‘ merrie 
jesies’ are of unconventional broadness. Warner 
sometimes introduces a story in the words of a 
northerner, and wields the Yorkshire dialect with 
good effect The story of the execution of Mary 
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Queen of Scots (in the first part) has interest as 
being practically a contemporary account Thomas 
Campbell called this extraordinary pot-pourri *an 
enormous ballad/ Of its critics Charles Lamb 
is the most generous ; he read Albiopt ‘with great 
pleasure, largely for the skill shoum in overcoming 
the difficulties of alliteration and versification/ 

The following is from Curan's love-suit : 


The Plowmans labour hath no end and he a Churle 
will proue, [unto Loue. 

The Cruftfman bath more workc in hand than fitted 
Then chufe a Shepheard : with the Sun he doth his 
Flocke vnfold^ [hold : 

And all the day on Hill or plaine he mcrric chat can 
And with the Sun doth folde againe : then jogging home 
betime, (tyme ; 

He tumes a Crab, or tunes a round, or fings fome mcrric 
Nor lacks he gleeful tales, whilfl round the nut-brovsn 
bole doth trot : 


And filteth Tinging care a>vay, till he to bed be got 
There fleeps he foundly all the night, forgetting Morrow 
cares, [wares, 

Nor fears he blaAtng of his come nor vttcring of his 
Or ftormes by Teas, or Airres of land, or cmcke of credite 


(the coft 

Nor fpending franktier then his Flocke fhall ftill defray 
Well wot I, foolh they fay that fay more quiet nights 
an<i dales [doth graze. 

The shepheard fleeps and wakes then he whofe Cattcl he 
Belecue me, LafTc, a king is but a man, and fo am I : 
Content is worth a Monarchic, and mifebiefes hit the hie. 


The Execution of Mary Queen of Soote. 

This nature Trended Lady (had (lie bin as wife as wittie, 
Who by the MafTacres in Frame had learnt to Icauc of 

[blame) 

Made there too apt for bloody aAs, the Pope for it to 
To take her death, too much deferu’d, her felfc did 
meekely frame. [efehew 

She bids commend her to her Tonne, and will him to 
111 pm^Aifes and policies, for thence her forowes grew : 
True Romi/h^ Scetiifh^ and true French ^ tell all my 

Friends I die. (r«plic» 

When AMain (vnto whom fhe fpake) did, weeping, thus 

The wofulA MefTage, Madame, this that eucr roe befell, 
When of my Qneene and MiArcfTc death I (hall the 
tidings tell, 

She, kifTing him, fayes, Pray for me, and bids him fo 
farewell. (crauc. 

Then of a debt was due from her (lie did the payment 
And that her feruants might enioy thofe legacies (he gaue, 
And to attend her at her death fome of her owne to hauc. 
All which the Earles commiAioncd did yeeld vnto, and fo 
She to the black-dad Scaffold, there to take her death, 
did go. [or twife, 

Now Afapy SfeuHtrds Troubles fhaJl haue ending once 
She fatd, and not to mone for her did giue to Hersaduife, 
And whiJA the Writ in reading was no more regarded it, 
Then if it had fecured or concerned her no whit 
Ileades at her Girdle hung, at end of them a Medall, and 
An Agnus^Dei bout her necke, a croA-ChriA in her hand. 
They prayed her to fet a- part thofe popiAi Toyes, 
and pray 

In faith to ChiiA, in only whom her whole fmluatton lay, 
22 


And, ofTring then to prtiy with her, that Offer fhe with- 
Aood, 

Alleaging that our prayers can doe Catholique no good. 
So doth the PopC!> falfe Calendar of faints of fcnfc bereaue 
Our Trayton>, who dye PapiAs that there!.: it them 
receauc. 

Was nciier yet Religion heard fo pcAilent as this, 

Their murdring vs, for Lawfull, of their Creed a jx)riion is: 
So had they fchooled her, and that her bloodic Mifehiefs 
paA 

Were meritorious, which the Pope would honor fo at laA. 
That euen then, the Gofpcls Light illuminate her heart 
Was prayd of Ours, whilA flie with hers prayd, as pleafdc 
her, a-part. 

Then to her wofull feruants did Aic paffe a kindc a*dew ; 
And kiAing of her Crucifix, vnto the block her drew', 

And fcarcles, as if glad to dye, did dye to Papifme trew. 
Which, and her other Errors (who in much did euer erre), 
Vnto the fudge of Mercie and of luAice we referre. 

If euer fuch Confpimtor, of it impenitent, 

If eucr foule Pope-fchooled fo that Tea to Heauen fent, 

If euer one ilMiu*d did dye a PapiA God-wards l>ent, 
Then happie fiic, Put fo or not, it happie is for vs 
That of fo dangerous a Foe wc arc deliuerM thus. 

Robert Southwell, J esuit martyr and poet, 
was bom at Horsham St Faith’s, near Norwich, 
about 1561, his father's family being still repre- 
sented by Lord Southwell, while his maternal 
grandmother was a Shelley of the house whence 
the poet sprang. He was educated at Douay, at 
Paris, at Tournay, and at Rome, being received 
into the Society of Jesus as one of the ‘ children ' in 
1 578, and took the vows of a scholastic in 1 580. He 
distinguished himself so highly in philosopliy and 
theology' as to be appointed prefect of the English 
College. He was ordained priest in 1584, and 
two years later, arriving in England with Garnet, 
was sheltered by Lord Vaux, and became chaplain 
to the Countess of Arundel, whose husband was 
an imprisoned Catholic. The savage laws of 1584 
declared it treason for any native-born subject 
of the queen who had been ordained a Roman 
Catholic priest since her accession to reside in 
England forty days, the penalty being death and 
disembowelment. For six years he ministered 
secretly but zealously to the scattered adherents of 
his creed ; meanwhile he wrote his Coptsolation for 
Catholics zx\A most of his poems. In 1592 he was 
betrayed, and imprisoned at Westminster and in 
the Tower. After three years' captivity, and after 
having been agonisingly tortured no less than 
thirteen times without betraying any of his fellow* 
labourers, he was put on trial 5 the inevitable 
sentence followed, and on 21st February 1595 
he suffered bravely at Tyburn, frankly declaring 
himself, as he had done throughout, ‘a priest 
of the Catholic and Roman Church, and of the 
Society of Jesus.’ His longest poem is Si 
Peter^s Complaint; his most famous, The Bum- 
iftg Babcy a singular piece of spiritualised fancy, 
of which Den Jenson said to Drummond of 
Hawthomden, that *if he had written that piece, 
he would have been content to bum many of his 
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own poems/ S/ PeUr^s Complaint^ t\fceonia^ and 
A ihircl volume of verse all appeared after South* 
well’s death, and were repeatedly reprinted, but 
spite of Hen Jonson’s praise fell into almost com- 
plete oblivion. Father Thurston, in 1905 , found 
an Italian source for S/ P^(€Ps Complaint in Luigi 
lanzillo’s Lc Lagrwu ill San Putro^ of which 
Southwell began a draft translation. Opinion is 
divided as to SouthwelVs merits : Sewell, the 
harshest of his critics, said St PtUPs Complaint 
was a ‘drawl* of thirty pages of ‘maudlin re- 
pentance in which the distinctions between the 
north and north-east sides of a sentimentality 
arc worthy of Uuns Scotus.* Archbishop Trench 
and Dr George Macdonald gave him high praise ; 
though everybody must admit that many of his 
conceits arc extravagant, his hunt after alliteration 
and antithesis strained. His wording is often odd 
and at times grotesque — ‘Day full of dumps* 
sounds far from solemn. But many of his images 
arc striking, and many of his lines terse and 
impressive ; while, in spite of overscnlimentality, 
the devotional feeling is sincere and the utterance 
genuinely poetic. His prose papers, some six in 
number, arc of less interest. As a poet he ex- 
pressly designed to show that virtue and piety 
were as suitable subjects for poetry as worldly 
ambitions and sensual joys. He was at pains to 
write, in contrast to Dycr^s ‘Fancy* dealing with 
the torments of love, a more edifying DytPs 
Phancy tumid to a Slumps ComplainU^ 

The Image of Death. 

Before my face the picture hangs, 

That daily should put me in mind 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs 
That shortly 1 am like to find ; 

But yet, alas I full little I 
Do thinkc hereon, that I must die. 

I often lookc upon a face 

Most vgly, grisly, Ixirc, and thinne ; 

I ohen view the hollow place 

Where eyes and nose had sometime bin ; 

I see the Imncs acrosse that lie, 

Yet little think (hat I must die. 

I read the laliell vnderneath, 

That tcllcth me whereto I must ; 

I see the sentence eakc that saith, 

* Rememl>cr, man, that thou art dush* 

But yet, alas \ but seldome I 
Doc thinkc indecdo that I must die. 

Continually at my bed’s hea<l 

A hearse doth hang, which doth me tel 
That I ere morning may be dead. 

Though now I fccle my selfe ful well ; 

But yet, alas 1 for all this, I 
Hauc little mindc that I must die. 

The gowne which I do vse to wcare, 

The knife wherewith I cut my nieate ; 

And eke that old and ancient chairt 
Which is my onely vsuall scat : 

All these do tel me I must die, 

And yet my life amend not 1. 


My ancestors arc tumd to clay, 

And many of my mates arc gone ; 

My yongers daily drop away, 

And can 1 thinkc to *$capc alone? 

No, no ; 1 know that I must die, 

And yet my life amend not I. • • • 

If none can ’scape Death’s <lrcadfull dart; 

If rich and poorc his l>ccke obey ; 

If strong, if wise, if all do smart, 

'Fhen I to ’scape shall hauc no \Tay : 

Then grant me grace, O God ! that 1 
My life may mend, sith I must die. 

The Burning Babe. 

As I in hoary Winter’s night 

Stood shiveringe in the snowe, ' 

Surpris’d I was with sodayne heat, 

Which made my hart to glow ; 

And liftinge upp a fearefuU eye 
To VC we what fire wa.s ncre, 

A prety Babe all bumingc bright, 

Did in the a>TC apj>carc ; 

Who, scorchc<l with excessive heate, 

Such floodcs of tcarcs did shedd, 

As though Ills floodcs should quench His flame% 
Which with His tcarcs were fedd. 

' Alas \ * quoth He, ‘ but newly borne. 

In fiery heates I fry^c, 

Yet none approch to warm their hartes 
Or fccle my fire, but 1 ; 

My fault Ics brest the fornace is, 

The fucll, woundingc (homes ; 

Love is the fire, and sights the smoke. 

The ashes, shames and scomes ; 

The fucll Justice laycth on. 

And Mercy blowes the coales, 

The mctall in this fornace wrought 
Are men’s defiled soulcs ; 

For which, a.s nowe on fire I am, 

To worke them to their good, 

So will 1 melt into a bath, 

To washc them in my bloode.’ 

With this He vanisht out of sight, 

And swiftly shroncke awaye, 

And straight I called unto m>'nde 
That it was Christmas-daye. 

Tymes goo by Txirnoa. 

The loppe<l tree in tyme may grow agnine, 

Most nake<I plants renewe both frute and floure ; 
The soriest wight may finde release of payne, 

The dryest soile suckc in some moystning shoure ; 
Tymes go by (umes, and chaunces change by cotmei 
From foule to fayre, from better happ to worse. 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever floe, 

She dmwes her favours to the lowest ebb ; 

. Her tide hath equall tymes to come and goe, 

Her loome doth weave the fine and coarsest webb 
No joy SO great but runneth to an ende. 

No happ so harde but may in fine amende. 

Not alhvayes fall of leaf, nor ever springe, 

No cndlesse night, yet not etemall daye : 

The saddest binles a season finde to singe, 

The roughest slorme a calme may soone alaye. 
Thus with succeding tumes God tempereth all| 

That man may hope to rise, yet fear to faiL 
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A chaunce may u'^Tine that by mischance was lost ; 
The nett that houldes no greaie, takes little fishe ; 

In some thinges all, in all thinges none are croste ; 
Fewe all they neede, but none have all they wishe. 

Vnminglcd joyes here to no man befall ; 

Who least, hath some ; who most, hath never all. 

The following is a stanza on Slecpc from 
Si Peler^s (Somplaitil : 

Sleepe, Death’s allyc, obliuion of tearcs. 

Silence of passion, Ixalme of angr)' sore, 

Suspcnce of loucs, securitie of feares. 

Wrath’s lenitiue, heart’s case, storme's calmest shore, 

Sense’s and soule’s rcpriual from all cumt>ers, 

Benumning sense of ill with ijuiet slumbers. 

Another poem. Lift is but I^sse, begins thus : 

By force I Hue, in will 1 wish to dye ; 

In playntc I passe the length of lingring d.aycs ; 
Free would my soule from mortall bo»ly flyc 
And tretld the track of death's desyred wnics ; 

Life is but losse where death is deemed gaine. 

And loathed pleas ires breed displeosingc payne. 

The belt edilioa of the poenu la Groaari'a (‘Fuller Woribies 
Library,' iSyaX See Mn Hood's book (a97«)and Janclle's(i9}sX 

SamiftI Daniel, son of a music-master, was 
bom in 1562 near Taunton, in Somerset, and 
seems to have been educated under the patronage 
of the Pembroke family. In 1579 he was entered 
a commoner of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he 
devoted himself to poetry and history ; at the end 
of three years he quitted the university without 
taking a degree. Before 1590 he visited Italy, 
and soon after became tutor at Wilton to William 
Herbert (later Shakespeare’s friend), son of the 
Earl of Pembroke and Sir Philip Sidney’s sister. 
Later he was tutor to Anne Clifford, daughter 
of the Earl of Cumberland. After the death of 
Spenser, Daniel became ‘ voluntary laureate ’ (o the 
court, but was superseded by Ben Jonson. In 
the reign of James he w.as appointed to ‘allow’ 
or act as censor of new plays, for a time had 
charge of a company of young players at Bristol, 
and in 1607 was preferred to be gentleman- 
extraordinary and groom of the queen’s chamber. 
He lived in a garden-house in Old Street, St 
Luke’s, where, according to Fuller, he would ‘ lie 
hid for some months together, the more retiredly 
to enjoy the company of the Muses, and then 
would appear in public to converse with his friends.’ 
Daniel is said to have enjoyed the friendship of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Chapman. His char- 
acter was irreproachable, and his society appears 
to have been much courted. Towards the close of 
his life he retired to a farm he rented at Becking, 
ton, in Somerset, where he died 14th October 
1619. 

The works of Daniel include sonnets, epistles, 
masques, and dramas ; but his principal produc- 
tion is a History 0/ the Civil Xi'ars between VorA 
and Lancaster, a poem in eight books, published 
in 1604. I\fusophit$is, containing a General De- 
fence of learning, is an elaborate and thoughtful 
work by Daniel ; The Defence of Rhyme (1602), 


against Campion, is admirable prose. His tragedy 
of CUopatnx (1593^ dedicated to his jxitroness, 
Lady Pembroke, was iiiodcllcd on Seneca, and is 
not one of his most successful efforts ; nor as his 
second tragedy, Phi lotas, on the story in Plutarch’s 
Life of Alcsander the (jreut, which proioked sus- 
picion at court that Daniel \sas satirising the 
tyranny of princes. Both plays arc Scnccan rather 
than Elizabethan, and arc induenced by Krcnch 
models. The ( 2 iicct('s Anattia and Hymen's 
Tfiumph arc ‘ pastoral tragi«con^cdics.' Daniel 
was extolled by his contemporaries, as Sjx nser, 
Lodge, Carew, Drummond of Hawthoriulcn ; 
although Ben Jonson described hin^ as 'a good 
honest man . . . but no poet,’ and Drayton quotes 
the opinion of some wise men that he was * too 
much historian in xerse/ besides saying for him- 
self that ‘his manner belter filled prose.’ Of 
modern critics, Coleridge, Lamb, and Hazlitc unite 
in praising him. As a sonneteer Daniel is alto- 
gether admirable ; some of the ‘ Delia’ series rank 
near the best examples of this form in English. 
Daniel is an elegant if not a great poet. His 
writings arc perxaded by tenderness and dignity, 
by thoughtfulness and purity of taste remarkable 
indeed, but lacking vital cnerg)* of movement and 
mcmorablcncss of expression. His tragedies and 
masques fail in dramatic interest. Southey called 
Daniel ‘ the tcndcrcst of the tender pocts.^ 

‘ The wcll-languagcd Daniel ’ (it was William 
Browne who gave the epithet, now a vox si^uaia) 
is strangely modem in style ; Coleridge said ; 
*Thc style and language arc just such as any 
very pure and manly writer of the present day — 
Wordsworth, for example — would use ; it seems 
quite modem in comparison with the style of 
Shakespeare/ For this reason it is the more 
desirable that wc should adhere throughout to his 
own spelling also (though the merely typographic 
cal archaisms of long ( 3 , v for u, and i for j are 
disregarded). The whole epistle from which our 
first extract is made Wordsworth pronounced 
very beautiful. Daniel's thoughtful, equable verse 
flows on unin term ittingly, and with a wealth of 
sound and dignified reflection, and never offends ; 
but it becomes tedious and uninteresting from its 
sameness and the absence of salient points — the 
Civil IVars is especially fatiguing to read. Yet 
in a letter to Lamb, Coleridge notes that * Daniel 
caught and recommunicitcd the spirit of the great 
Countess of Pembroke, the glory of the north ; he 
formed her mind, and her mind inspirited him. 
Gravely sober on all ordinar)' affairs, and not 
easily excited by any, yet there is one on which 
his blood boils— whenever he spcalcs of English 
valour exerted against a foreign enemy/ 

From the Epistle to the Counteas of Oumberland. 

He thiit of such a height hath built his mindc. 

And reared the dwelling of his thoughts «> strong, 

As neither fcare nor hope can shake the frame 
Of hu resolved pow’n : nor all the wtnde 
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Of vaiiitic or malice pierce to wronp 
ills settled peace, or to disturhe the same : 

What a fair scatc hath he, from whence he may 
The Ixiundlcssc wastes and wiMcs of man survey 1 

An<l with how free an eye doth he lookc downc 
Upon these lower regions of turmoylc 
Where fill the stonnes of passions mainly l)cat 
On flesh and blou<l f where honour, pow’r, renowne, 
Arc only gay afflictions, golden toyle ; 

Where greatnesse stands upon as feeble feet 
As frailly doth ; and oncly great doth seerae 
To little minds who doc it so estecmc. 

lie lookes upon the mightiest Monarch's warres 
But only a.s on stately robberies ; 

Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right : the ill succec<ling marres 
The fairest and the bcst*fac't enterprire. 

Great pirat Pompey lesser pirats quailcs : 

Justice, he sees, as if seduced, still 

Conspires with pow'r, whose cause must not be ilh 

He sees the face of right P appeare as manifoldc 
As are the passions of unccrtainc man ; 

Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 

To serve his ends, and make his courses holde. 

He sees that, let Deceit workc what it can, 

Plot and contrive base wayes to high desires ; 

That the albguuling Providence doth yet 
All disappoint and mocks this smoake of wit. 

Nor is he mov'd with all the thunder-cmcks 
Of Tyrants threats, or with the surly brow 
Of power, th^t proudly sits on others crimes ; 

Charg'd with more crying sinnes than those he checks. 
The stormes of sad confusion, that may grow 
Up in the present for the comming times. 

Appall not him, that hath no side at all, 

But of himselfc, and knows the worst can fall. 

The next extract was specially praised by Cole- 
ridge, who, speaking of the first of the quoted 
stanzas, said: 'What is there in description supe- 
rior even in Shakespeare? Only that Shakespeare 
would have given one of his glows to the first line, 
and flattered the mountain-top with his sovran 
eye, instead of this poor "A mervailous advantage 
of his ycares.” * 

The Death of Talbot-ft*om Book Sixth of the 

•Civil Wars.’ 

Whii’st Talbot (whose fresh ardor having got 
A mervailous advantage of his ycares) 

Carries his iinfclt age as if forgot, 

Whirling about where any need appeares : 

Ills hand, his eye, his wits all present, wrought 
The function of the glorious Part he bcares : 

Now urging here, now cheering there, he flyes, 
Unlockes the thickest troups, where most force lyes. 

In midst of wmth, of wounds, of blood, and death, 
There is he most, where as he may do best ; 

And there the closest ranks he severelh, 

Drives back the stoutest powres, that fonvaftl prest t 
There makes his sword his way : there laboreth 
Th'infaligable hand that never ceast ; 

Scorning unto his mortall wounds to yeeld ; 

Till Death became licit maister of the Field. 


Then like a sturdy Okc, that having long 
Against the warres of hcrccst windes made head 
When (with some forc't tempestuous rage, more strong 
His down-borne top comes over-maistered. 

All the ncere bordering Trees hce stood among 
Crush! with his waightic fall, lie ruined : 

So lay his spoylcs, all round about him shine, 

T'adome his death, that could not die in vaine. 

On th'othcr part, his most all -daring sonne 
(Although the inexperience of his ycares 
Made him lesse skil'd in what was to be done ; 

And yet did carric him lieyond all feares) 

Into the maine Battalion, thrusting on 
Ncere to the King, amidst the chiefest Pecrcs, 

With thousand wounds became at length opprest ; 

As if he scorn’d to die but with the best. 

Who thus both, having gained a glorious end, 

Soonc ended that great day ; that set so red 
As all the purple Plaines that wide extend, 

A sad tempestuous season w itnessed. 

So much adoe had toy ling Fraunce to rend 
From US the right so long inherited : 

And so hard went we from what we posses! 5 
As with it went the blood we loved best. 

Which bloml, not lost, but fast lay'd up with heed 
In everlasting fame, is there held dcerc, 

To scale the mcmoric of this dayes deede ; 

Th'clcmall evidence of what we were t 
To which our Fathers, wee, and who succeed, 

Doc owe a sigh, for that it touch! us ncere ; 

Nor must we sinne so much as to neglect 
The holy thought of such a tleare respect. 

On Early Love-from ’ Hymen’s Triumph.' 

Ah, I remember well (and how can I 
But ever more remember well) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt ; when as we sate and sighed 
And look'd upon each other, and conceiv’d 
Not what we ayle<l, yet something we did ayle, 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we klsse, then sigh, then looke : and (has 
In that first ganlen of our simplenessc 
* We spent our child-hood. But when ycercs began 
To reape the fruitc of knowledge ; ah, how then 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet, stem brow. 
Check my presumption and my forwardnes. 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know. 

Sonnet to Delia. 

I must not grieve my love, whose cics wovild rcile 
Lines of delight, whereon her youth might smile ; 
Flowers have time before they come to seedc, 

And she is yong, and now must sport the while. 

And sport, sweet Maidc, in season of these ycares. 
And Icame to gather flowers before they wither ; 

And where the sweetest blossomes first appeares, 

Let love and youth conduct thy pleasures thither, 
Lighten foorth smiles to clecre the clouded aire, 

And catme the tempest which my sighs doo raise : 
Fitly and smiles doe best become the fair ; 

Pitty and smiles must onely yeeld thee praise. 

Make me to say, when all my griefes are pone, 

Happy the heart that sighed for such a one. 
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Syr^t. Thai doth opinion oncly cause. 

That *s oui of cu>tome bre'l ; 

Which makes u** many other lawes 
Than ever nature did. 

No widdowes wailc for our delights, 
Our sporles are without bloud ; 

The worhl we see by warlike wights 
Receives more hurt than goo<l. 


Soonet to Della. 

Care-charmer Sleepc, sonne of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darknes borne, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light, 

With darke fotgetting of my care, retume. 

And let the day be time enough to mourne 
The shipwracke of my ill -adventured youth ; 

Det waking eyes sulhcc to waile the*r scome. 
Without the torments of the night's untruth. 
Cease, dreames, the images of day desires, 

To model forth the passions of to-morrow ; 

Never let rising Sunne approve you tiers. 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleepe, imbracing clouds in vaine, 
And never wake to feelc the dayes disdaine. 

misses and the Syren. 

Syr^n, Come, worthy Grcekc, Ulisses, come, 
Possesse these shores with me ; 

The windes and Seas arc troublesome, 

And heere we may be free. 

Here may wc sit and view their toile 
That travatle in the dce|>c« 

An<l joy the day in mirth the while, 

And spend the night in sleepe. 

Ulissts. Fair Nimph, if fame or honor were 
To l)e atte)'nd with ease, 

Then would I come and rest with thee, 

And leave such toyles as these : 

But here it dwels, and here must I 
With danger seckc it forth ; 

To spend the time luxuriously 
Becomes not men of worth. 

Syrtn, UUsses, oh, be not deceived 
With that unrcall name : 

T1)U honour is a thing conceitr^d. 

And rests on others fame. 

B^otten onely to molest 
Uur peace, and to l>eguile 
{The best thing of our life) our rest^ 

And give us up to toil 1 

VUssu. Delicious Nimph, suppose there were 
No honour, or report. 

Yet manlines would scome to wearc 
The time in idle sport : 

For toyle doth give a better touche 
To make us feele our joy ; 

And ease finds tediousnessc as much 
As labour yeelds annoy. 

Syrat, Then pleasure likewise seemes the shore, 
Whereto tends all your toyle j 
Which you forgo to make it more, 

And perish oft the while. 

Who may disporte them diversly, 

FInde never tedious day ; 

And ease may have varictie, 

As well as action may. 

Viutis. But natures of the noblest frame 
These toyles and dangers please ; 

And they take comfort in the same, 

As much as you in ease : 

And with the thoughts of actions past 
Are recreated still : 

When pleasure leaves a touch at last 
To show that it was ilL 


Uiissfi. But yet the state of ihing-i rct|uire 
l*hese motions of unrc^t, 

And these great spirits of high dc>irc 
Seem l>ornc to lumc them Ixst : 

To purge the mischiefes that increase 
And all good order mar : 

For oft wc see a wicked peace. 

To l)e well chang’d for war. 

Syren. Well, well, Ulisses, then I see 
I shall not have thee heare ; 

And therefore 1 will come to ihee. 

And lake my fortunes there. 

1 must be wonne that cannot win. 

Vet lost were I not wonne : 

For Ixauty hath created bin, 

T’ undoo or be undonne. 

Sec Crosjrtft edition of Daniel'^ work« in the Htith DUrAry 
(S voU. id05-87)« ond Reechinc's (1809). Itte 

<*/ Rkfmt was reprinted in 19S5 (Bodley Head Quarto*). 


SItchael Drnytoii« bom in 1563 at Hartshill, 
near Atherstone in Warwickshire, was at the age 
of ten made page to a person of quality —apparently 
Sir Henry Goodere, to tvhom he say^ he owed the 
most of his education. There is nothing to prove 
that he went to a university. His first work, The 
Harmonie of (he Church (1591), a metrical trans- 
lation of parts of the Scriptures, was confiscated 
for some unknown reason. In 1593 Drayton 
published ItieeXy (he Shephearets Carlatui^ a col- 
lection of pastorals or 'eglogs;* in 1594, Ideas 
Mirrour^ a collection of sonnets or ^quatorzains ’ 
(which helped to fix the specific English form of 
the sonnet); and in 1596, the first form of what, 
much altered, appeared as The Baron^ IVars^ 
originally in a seven-line stanza, finally in 'ottava 
rima.^ It has fine passages, but is not everywhere 
interesting. EuglatuVs Heroicall Episdes (1597), 
on the model of Ovid^s HeroideSy is polished but 
unequal. On the accession of James 1 . in 1603, 
Drayton acted as esquire to Sir Walter Aston at 
his investiture as Knight of the Bath ; the poet 
expected patronage from the new sovereign, but was 
disappointed. The Poemes Lyrick and Pas(oralt 
(i6o6?) contains the famous martial lyric, The 
Ballad of Agmeonri. He published the first 
part of his most elaborate work, the Polyolbiony in 
1612, and the second in 1622, the whole forming 
a poetical ^ chorographicall ' description of England, 
in thirty songs or books. The Polyolbiofty unlike 
any other work in English poetry', is full of 
topographical and antiquarian details, allusions 
to remarkable events and persons, local sports 
and customs ; yet the inevitable prolixity and 
monotony of such a scheme is atoned for by the 
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beauty of Drayton’s descriptions, the skill of his 
treatment, the hrii'htness of his fancy, and the 
delight fulness of his melody, as well as by the 
rnultiririousncss of his information— information 
in general so accurate that the poem is quoted 
as an authority by Wood and Hcarnc. 

In 1619 Drayton collected all his poems (but 
Polyolbion) that he wanted preserved, and in 1627 
published a new volume containing the whimsical 
and delightful ,\ywphitii(i^ TIu Qu/si of Cynihia^ 
and The Btxtiaile distinct from the 

Ballad)^ In conjunction with Chcttic, Dekker, 
M unday, Webster, and others he had a share in 
many plays, notably ^/> John Ohicasde, His last 
work. The Muses Elhium (1630), deals with Noah’s 
tiood, the birth of Moses, David and (#oliath ; and 
the great sonnet, ‘Since there’s no help/ first 
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published in the 1619 folio, was pronounced by 
Rossetti as * almost the best in the language, if 
not quite/ On his death in 163L Drayton was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

From * Polyol b Ion.’ 

Merning in Woswekshire—a Stag^huni. 

My native country then, which so brave spirits hast bred, 
If there be vertue yet remaining in thy earth, 

Or any good of thine then breathe! ’st into my birth, 
Accept it as thine ownc whilst now I sing of thee 
or all thy later broo<l th' unworthiest though I bee. 

Muse, first of Arden tell, whose foot-steps yet arc found 
In her rough wooddands more than any other ground 
That mighty Arden held even in her height of pride, 

Her one hand touching Trent, the other Severn’s tide. 

When PhccbiLs lifis his head out of the Nvinters wave, 
No sooner doth the earth her llowcrie bosome brav^ 


At such time as the Vcerc brings on the pleasant Spring, 
Bui HunU-up to ihc momc the feathered 5>lvans sing: 
.^nd in the lower Grove, as on the rising Knoll, 

Upon the highest spray of cvcr>* mourning i>ole, 

Those quirisicrs arc pcarcht, with many a spccklc<l breast. 
Then from her bumisht gale the goodly glilt'ring east 
Gilds every lofty top» which talc the humorous Night 
Bespangled had with |>oarlc, to please the morning’s 
sight ; [throats, 

On which the mirthful Quires with their clcre open 
Unto the joyful Mome so Mraine their warbling notes, 
'Fhat Hills and Valleys ring, and even the echoing Ayre 
Seems all composed of sounds al>out them every where. 
The Throstle, with shrill sharps ; as purposely he sung 
T’ awake the listless Sunne ; or chyding, that so long 
He was in comming forth, that should the thickets thrill ; 
The Woosell necre at hand, that hath a golden bill, 

As Nature him had markt of purpose, t’ let us sec 
That from all other Birds his tunes should different bee ; 
For, with their vocall sounds they sing to pleasant May; 
Upon his dulcet pype the* Merle <loth oncly play. 

When in the lower Brake, the Nightingale hard by, 

In such lamenting st mines the joyful howres doth ply, 

As though the other bints shec to her tunes would draw. 
And but that nature, by her all-constraining law, 

Each birtl to her ownc kind this season doth invite, 
rhey else, alone to hcarc that Charmer of the Night, 

The more to use their ears their voyces sure would 
spare, 

'fhat motiuleth her tunes so admirably rare, 

As man to set in Farts at first had learned of her. 

To Fhilomcll the next, the Linnet we prefer ; 

And by tlwl warbling bird the Woo<l*larkc place we then, 
The Ret! -sparrow, the Nope, the Kcil breast, and the 
Wren, [tree, 

The Yellow pale ; which though shec hurt the blooming 
Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pype than she. 

And of these chaunting fowles, the Goldfinch not behind. 
That hath so many sorts descending from her kiniL 
The Tydic for her notes ns delicate as they, 

The laughing Hccco, then the counterfeiting Jny. 

The softer with the shrill — some hid among the leaves, 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower grenvw— 
Thus sing away (he Momc, until the mounting Sunne 
Through thick exhaled fogs his golden hea<l hath runuc, 
And through the twisted tops of our close covert creeps 
To kissc the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps. 
And near to these our Thicks the wild and frightful Heards, 
Not hearing other noyse but this of chattering Birds, 

Feed fairly on the Launds ; both sorts of seasoned Deere : 
Here walk the stately Red, the freckled Fallow there : 
The Bucks and lusty Stags, amongst the rascalls strewed, 
As sometime gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 

Of all the b^ts which we for our vencriall name, 

The Hart among the rest, the Hunters noblest game : 

Of which most princely chase silh none did e’er report, 
Or by description touch t’ express that wondrous sport 
(Yet might have well beseem^ the ancients* nobler songs) 
To our old Arden hcerc most fitly it belongs : 

Yet shall shee not invoke the muses to her ayde, 

But thee, Diana bright, a goddesse and a mayd, 

In many a huge^growne Wood and many a shady Grove, 
%Miich oft hast borne thy Bowe, great huntresse, used to 
rove 

At many a cruell beast, and with thy darts to pierce 
The lion, panther, ounce, the bear, and tiger fierce ; 
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And following thy fleet game^ chaste mighty Forrests 
queen, 

With thy dishevcld n>'mphs aityred in youthful grccnc, 
About the Launds hast scowred, and wastes l>oth farre 
and neerc, 

Brave huntress ; but do beast shall prove thy quarries 
hcere 

Save those the best of chase, the tall and lusty Re<l, 

The Stag for goodly shape, and statelinesse of head. 

Is htfst to hunt at force. For whom when with his 
hounds 

The laboring hunter tufts the thick unbarbed groumls, 
^Vhere harbor'd is the Hart ; there often from his fee<l 
The dogs of him doe find ; or thorough skilfull heed. 

The Huntsman by his slot, or breaking earth, perceaves, 
Or entring of the thicke by pressing of the greaves, 

Where he had gone to lodge. Now when the Hart doth 
hear 

The often* bellowing hounds to %’ent his secret lair, 

He routing rusheth out, and through the brakes doth 
drive, 

As though up by the roots the bushes he would rive. 

And through the combrous thicks as fearefuUy he makes, 
lie with his branched head the tender saplings shakes. 
That sprinkling their mo>‘st pearlc doe seeme for him to 
weet>e ; 

When after goes the Cry, with yellings lowcl and deepc, 
That all the forrest rings and every* neighbouring place x 
And there is not a hound but falleth to the chase. 
Rechating with his home, which then the hunter cheeres. 
Whilst still the lustie Stag his hjgh*palmcd head upbcarcs, 
His body shewing state^ with unbent knees upright, 
Expressing (from all beasts) his courage in his flight. 

But when th* approaching foes still following he perceives, 
That hee his speed must trust, his usuall walke he leaves, 
And oVr the Champaine dies ; which when Ih* assembly 
find, 

Each followes, as his horse were footed with the wind. 
But beeing then imbost, the noble stately Deere, 

When he hath gotten ground (the kennel cast arere) 

Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing 
soyle ; 

That serving not, then proves if he his scent can foyle, 
And makes amongst the beards and flocks of shag-wool'd 
sheep, 

Them frighting from the guard of those who had their 
keepe. 

But when as all his shifts his safety still denies, 

Put quite out of his walke, the wayes and fallowes tries ; 
Whom when the Plowman meets, his teame he letteth 
stand, 

T* assaile him with his goad : so with his hooke in hand, 
The Shepheard him pursues, and to his dog doth halow : 
When, with tempestuous speed, the hounds and huntsmen 
follow ; 

Until the noble Deere, through toil bereaved of strength, 
HU long and rinewy legs then fayllng him at length, 

The Villages attempts, enraged, not giving way 
To anything bee meets now at hU sod decay. 

The cruell ravenous hounds and bloody hunters near, 
This noblest beast of chase, that vainly doth but feare. 
Some bonke or quick*set finds ; to which his hanch 
oppos’d, 

He tomes upon hU foes, that soone have him inclo^d. 
The churiUh*throated hoxmds then holding him at bay, 
And as their cruell fangs on his hanh skin they lay. 


With his sharp'poynled head he dcaleth deadly wounds. 

The Hunter, coiinning in to help his wearied houuds. 
He de^peratly a^sayles ; until I opprest by force. 

He who the Mourner is to his owne dying corse. 

Upon the ruthlcssc earth his precious tcarcs let falL 

(From the Thirteenth Sons.) 

The is ihe cu/el ; the x golJcn crested «vTen or a 

iiimouse ; the Lull finch ; is a name for a woodpecker 

that Assumes some thirty forjii« various .*xs nk/t, 

jfUik/iy and is an old form of i^ove : 

fmi'jss or said of a hunted anima), is to lake shelter in a 

thicket ; ttchadug U a punkubr measure on Ihe horn. 

Coleridge notes as admirable a passage on the 
• cutting down of the old English forests : 

Our trees so hacked above the ground, 

That where their lofty lops the neighbouring countries 
crownerl, 

Their trunks, like agc<l folks, now bare and naked stand. 
As for to /firtnrw tcuk htUI a xviihtrfd hand^ 

Ballad of A^lncourt. 

Fairc stood the wind for France, 

When we our Sayles advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will fairy ; 

But putting to the Ma}*nc 
At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial trayne, 

Landed King II any. 

And taking many a fort, 

FurnishM in warlike sort, 

Marcheth tow'rds Agincourt 
In happy howrc j 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopM his way, 

Where the French gen' rail lay 
With all his power. 

Which in his hight of pride. 

King Henry to deride, 

His ransome to provide 
To the King sending. 

Which he neglects the while. 

As from a Nation vile, 

Yet with an angry smile, 

Their fall portending. 

And turning to his men. 

Quoth our brave Henr)’ then. 

Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed. 

Yet have we well begun, 

Battels 80 bravely wonne 
Have ever to the sunne 

By Fame beene raysed* 

And for myselfe (quoth he), 

This my full rest shall be, 

England ne’r moume for Me^ 

Nor more esteemc me. 

Victor I will remaine, 

Or on this earth lie slainc, 

Never shall shcc sustaine 
Losse to redeeme roe. 
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Poitiers ami Cressy tell, 

When most Ihclr pride did swells 
Under our swords thc>' fell ; 

No less our skill is, 

Than when our grandsirc great, 

Cl.iyming the regall seale, 

By many a warlike fcate, 

Lo|>*d the French lillies. 

The Duke of Yorke so dread, 

I'hc eager ^-award led ; 

With the maine Henry 5|>ed, 

Amongst his hench-men. 

Excester had the rcre, 

A braver man not there, 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the fabc French men I 

They now to fight arc gone, 

Armour on armour shone, 

Drumme now to drumme did groan, 

To heare was wonder ; 

Thai with CTyt% they make, 

The very earth did shake, 

Trumpet to trumpet spake. 

Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age iKcame, 

O noble Eqnngham, 

Which did the signall a}'me 
To our hid forces ; 

When from a me<low by, 

Like a storme suddenly, 

The English archer)' 

Stuck the French horses. 

With Spanish Ewgh so strong, Vew 

Arrowes a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung. 

Piercing the weather; 

None from his fellow starts, 

But playing manly parts. 

And like true English hearts, 

Stuck close together. 

When downc their l>owes they threw. 

And forth their bilbowes drew, 

And on the French they fiew ; 

Not one was tardie ; 

Armes were from shoulders sent, 

Scalpes to the teeth were rent, 

Down the French pesants went, 

Our men were hardie. 

This while our noble King, 

Hb broad sword brandishing, 

Down the French host did ding. 

As to oV whelme it ; 

And many a deepc wound lent, 

His armes with bloud besprent. 

And many a cruel I dent 
Bruised hb helmet 

Gloster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royall blood, 

For famous England stood, 

With hb brave brother ; 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though hut a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 


Warwick in bloud did wade, 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cniell slaughter made, 

Still as they ran up ; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhopc. 

Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 

Which fame did not delay, 

To Englan<l to carry ; 

O, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a i>en, 

Ur England breede againc 
Such a King Harr)* ! 

From the 'Virginian Voyage.^ 

You brave heroique minds, 

Worthy your countries name, 

That honour still pursue, 

Go, and subdue. 

Whilst lo)*t’ring hinds 
Lurke here at home with shame. 

Britons, you stay too long, 

Quickly aboord bestou* you, 

And with a merry gale 
Swell your stretch'd sail, 

With vowes as strong 
As the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely stecre, 

West and by south forth keepe. 

Rocks, lee-shores, nor shoies 
When Eolus scowles, 

You need not fearc, 

So absolute the deepe. 

And cheerfully at sea. 

Success you still intice, 

lb get the pearle and goldf 
And ours to hold, 

Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise. 

When as the luscious smcli 
Of that delicious land, 

Above the seas that flowes, 

The cleare wind throwes, 

Your hearts to swell 
Approching the deare strand j 

In kenning of the shore 
(Thanks to God first given), 

O you the happybt men, 

Be frolique then, 

Let cannons roare, 

Frighting the wide heaven. 

And in regions far 

Such heroes bring yee forth, 

As those from whom we came. 

And plant our name 
Under that staire 
Not knowne unto our North. 

The canzonet) *To his Coy Love,’ that begins: 
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I pray thee, leave : love niv no more, 

Call home the hart you gave me ; 

1 but in vainc that Saint adore 
That can but will not ^ave me. 

These poore halfe kisses kill me quite ; 

Was ever man thus ser%*cd ? 

Amidst an ocean of delight 
For pleasure to be sterved — 

contains the ingenious conceit : 

O Tantalus I thy paines ne'er tell. 

By mee thou art prevented ; 

Tis nothing to be plagued in Hell, 

But thus in Heaven tormented I 

and ends : 

Come nice thing, let thy heart alone, 

1 cannot live without thee. 

Most famous of Drayton’s short poems is the 

Valediction. 

Since ther’s no helpe, come let us kiss and part ! 

Nay, I have done ; You get no more of Me ; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I my selfe can free. 

Shake hands for ever ; Cancell all our Vowes, 

And when wc meet at any time againc, 

Be it not seen in either of our browes 
Th&t we one jot of former Love reteyne. 

Now at the last gaspe of Loves latest Breath, 

When, his Pulse fayling, Passion speechlcsse lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of Death, 

And Innocence Is closing up bis Eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From Death to Life thou might’st him yet recover* 

The following (modernised in spelling) describes 
the setting out of Mab, Queen of the Fairies, to 
visit Pigwiggin, *a lairy knight’ : 

From the ' Nsrmphldla." 

Her chariot ready straight is made ; 

Each thing therein is fitting laid, 

That she by nothing might be stay'd. 

For nought must be her letting; 

Four nimble gnats the horses were, 

Their harnesses of gossamere, 

Fly Cranion, her charioteer, 

Upon the cooch^box getting. 

Her chariot of a snail's fine shell, 

Which for the colours did excel! ; 

The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 

So lively was the limning ; 

Tbe seat the soft wool of the bee, 

The cover (gallantly to see) 

The wing of a pied butterflie ; 

I trow ’iwas simple trimnuog* 


She mounts her chariot with a trice, 

Nor would she stay for no advice 
Until her mai<ls, that were so nice, 

To wait on her were fitted ; 

But ran herself away alone ; 

Which when they hearfl, there was not one 
But ha$te<l after to be gone. 

As she had been diswicted. 

Hop and Mop, and I>rab so clear, 

Pf^ and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their sovereign dear, 

Her special maids of honour ; 

Fib and Tib, and Pink and Pin, 

Tick and Quick, and Jill and Jin, 

Tit and Nit, and Wap and Win, 

The train that wait upon her. 

Upon a grasshopper they got. 

And, what with amble and with trot. 

For hedge nor ditch they spare<l not, 

But after her they hie them ; 

A cobweb over them they throw, 

To shield the wind if it should blow ; 
Themselves they wisely could bestow 
Lest any should espy them. 

Pa) n« Collier eOated Drayton's poenu for ihe Koxbnrisbe Club 
(itsd): Bullen and BeechSna publUhed SthtiUnt <1883, 1899); 
C. Breil edited the Pp 4 ut$ (1907); Xim^kuiia was reprinted 

in t^as ; and since 1885 the Spenser Society has issued the P0ljf* 
in 3 voU. folio, four quarto volumes of his poems, and 
MuKail a critical study by O. Elton <1895, <905). 

Joshua Sylvester (1563-1618), translator of 
Du Bartas, was the son of a Kentish clothier, was 
put to trade against his will, wrote numberless 
poems and dedications, was groom of the chamber 
to Prince Henry, and in 1613 became secretary to 
the English merchants at Middelburg in Holland, 
where he died. He is now only remembered in a 
shado\\y way as the translator of the Divim llWJks 
and Works of the French poet Du Bartas. The 
translation — or rather paraphrase — was highly 
popular, and earned for him among his contem- 
poraries the epithet of * silver-tongued Sylvester.’ 
Drayton, Drummond, Bishop Hall, Isaak Walton, 
and others praise the work, and Milton has been 
credited with copying some of its expressions* 
Charles Dunster even said (in 1800) that Sylvcster^s 
Du Bartas contains the prima stamina of Paradise 
Lost/ but this is much too unqualified a statement, 
though no doubt Milton read Sylvester’s poem in 
his youth, and may have got suggestions therein. 
Drydcn in youth preferred Sylvester to Spenser, 
but by-and-by came to look on his verse as 
^ abominable fustian/ 

Batan'a Temptation of EJve* 


The wheels composed of crickets’ bones, 

And daintily made for the nones ; tK 

For fear of rattling on the stones 
With thistle-down they shod it ; 

For all her maidens rnuch did fear 
If OberoD had chanced to hear 
That Mab his queen should have been there, 
* He would not have abode iL 


As a false Lover that thick snares hath laid 
T’ intrap the honour of a fair young, Maid, 

When site (thqugh little) Hstning ear affords 
To his sweet, courting, deep-oflected words, 

Feels some osswaging of his freezing flame, 

And sooths himselfe with hope to gain his game ; 
And, rapt with joy, upon this point persists. 

That parleying Cttte never long resists $ 
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Ev’n so ihc Serpent, that doth counlcrfcil 
All guilcrnll Call t' allure as to bis net ; 

Perceiving Er€ hi-> flallcring glozc digest, 

He prosecutes, and, jocund, doth not rest 
1 ill lie liave Iry'd fo >(, hand, an<l head, and all, 

U}>on the breach of his ne\v-l)attcrctl wall. 

No, fair (quoth he) Iwiceve not that the care 
(io<l hathc, Mankintle from spoyling death to spare, 
M.akcs him forbid you (on so strict condition) 

This purest, fairest, rarest Fruit's fruition : 

A <louble fear, an envic, and a hale, 
liis jealous heart for ever cruciate ; 

Sith the suspected vcrliic of this Tree 

Jjihall soon disperse the cloud of Idiocy 

Which dims your eyes ; and further, makes you seem 

(Excelling us) even ajuail Gods to him. 

O World's rare glory ! reach thy happy hand, 

Reach, reach, 1 say : why dost thou slop or stand ? 

llcgtn thy Blissc, and do not fear the threat 

Of an uncertain God-head, oncly great 

Through sclf-awVI zeal : Put on the glislring Pall 

Of immortality : doe not fore stall 

(As envious Steptlamc) thy posterity 

The soverain honour of DivittUy, 

The compound epithets of Sylvester arc some- 
times happy and picturesque. Campbell cited 
with high commendation these lines on morning : 
Arise Ixtimes, while th' 0/rtA colour’d Mom, 

In golden pomp doth door adorn. 

On the other hand, some of his images are in 
ludicrously bad taste. Dryden says when he was a 
boy he was rapt into ecstasy — aftertvards repented 
of— with this notable passage (from the * First Day 
of the II. Weeke'): 

But, when the Winter's keener breath began 
To crystallize the Battiks Ocean, 

To glaze the Lakes, and hri<lle-tip the Flouds, 

And perriwig with wool the baldc*patc Woods. 

Two happier specimens may be added : 

Tbe Sun* 

Alhhail pure Lamp, bright, sacred and excelling ; 
Sorrow and Care, Darknes, and Dread repelling : 

Thou World’s great Taper, Wicked men’s just Terror, 
Mother of Truth, true Bcautie’s only Mirror, 

God's eldest daughter : O { how thou art full 
Of grace and goodnes I 0 1 how beautiful! I 

Plurality of Worlds. 

I ’I ne’r beleeve that the Arch- Architect, 

With all these Fires the Heav’nly Arches deck! 

Ooely for Shew, and with these glistring shields 
T’ amaze poor Shepheards watching in the fields* 

I T fic’r beleeve that (he least Flowr that pranks 
Our Garden borders, or (he Common banks, 

And (he least stone (hat in her warming Lap 
Our kind Nurse Earth doth covetously >vrap, 

Hath some peculiar vertue of its own ; 

And that the glorious Stars of Heaven have none. 

Of (he parallels between Sylvester and Milton 
that have been pointed out, we quote two. 

Milton in his version of Psalm cxxxvh has : 

The ru</^ waves he in twain 
Of the Erythraan main* 


Now, Sylvester had in his Du Bartas given : 

His dreadful voice to save his ancient sheep 
Did cleave the bottom of the Erythraan deep ; 

and in lielhulieis Rescue : 

Where th’ Erythraan ruddy billows roar. 

Milton, again, in the same psalm wrote : 

But full soon tbi.*; did devour 
The tawny king with all his power ; 

echoing Sylvester's— 

But contrary the Red Sea did devour 
The barlxirous tyrant with hU mighty power. 

This certainly does seem to argue Milton’s 
familiarity with Sylvester's works, and the fact 
that Sylvester's words had impressed themselves 
on Milton’s memory. But the parallels, of which 
these are perhaps as obser>*able as any, mainly 
affect mere incidental expression. And, unlike the 
one-legged William Ladder (l68o?- 1771), who tried 
by parallels real and garbled to prove Milton a 
deliberate copier of other men's ideas and phrases 
and lines, Dunstcr expressly says : ‘ Nothing can be 
further from my intention than to insinuate that 
Milton was a plagiarist or servile imitator; but I 
conceive that, having read these sacred poems of 
very high merit, at the immediate age when his 
own mind was beginning to teem with pocir>', he 
retained numberless thoughts, passages, and ex- 
pressions therein so deeply in his mind that they 
hung inherently in his imagination, and became 
as it were naturalised there.' 

Sylveiter'x irandallon of Du Barta.^ bsgan 10 Appear in 15^, but 
was not completed tilt 1611. Some of his original pieces have 
quaint lilies such as were then atfecied by many authors; for 
example: Lackryma Lackrymttrum, er the qA TtArf$ 

ditUtUd /er (he rntyrntty Dtatk e/ ike iHcem/arak/e Prinet 
Prtnarelut (Henry, son of King James l.\ 161 j ; Tpkaete Battered 
attd ike Pi/et Skat tend ahant tkeir Earn, (kat idlety tdetiu te 
halt and harharp^t a Weed^ prat teaeUevite aver^tm te teatkseme 
Panith^ hy a Vettey e/ ItelySket tkuudertd /rem Mp*tnt iietieeH 
(tbiyk Dun»ter*s book was Ceaeideratiamt en Mitten'i Barty Bead- 
i>r/^(tSooX Grosart reprinted Sylvesier’s work« (' Cherisey Worthies,* 
tISoy See H. Ashton's Du Bartas en Au^/eterre (1908). 

Chrlstoplier Mnrlowc was by far the greatest 
of Shakespeare’s precursors in the drama — a fiery 
spirit, who gave character and energy to the stage 
(see above at page 241}, and was the first English 
writer who had periect command of sonorous 
and varied blank verse. Bom at Canterbury, and 
baptised on the 26th of February 1564, he was the 
son of a shoemaker, but through the aid of a local 
patron he was admitted into the King’s School of 
his native town. Thence he proceeded in 1581 to 
Benet or Corpus College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1583, and M.A. in 1587. How 
he occupied himself after taking his bachelor’s 
degree is not known ; he may have served as 
a soldier in the Low Countries. Tamburlaint 
the Great was successfully brought out on the stage 
in 1587, was printed in i$90, and long continued 
a favourite. Shakespeare makes ancient Pistol 
quote jestingly the awkward line : 

Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia I • 
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Bui amidst the rant and fustian of Tambnrlai 7 tc 
there are passages of great beauty and grandeur, 
and the versification Justifies lien Jonson's compli- 
ment to ‘ Mario we^s mighty line/ Marlowe and 
his hero had in them something of the audacity, 
the overreaching ambition and self-confidence, of 
the Renaissance, illustrated in the lofty lines (lead- 
ing up, however, to an anti-climax !; : 

Our souls whose faculties enn comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world 
And measure every wandering planet's course. 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 

Will us to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all— 

That perfect hWss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 

It was Marlowe who revolutionised the diction of 
the popular drama, adopting in place of rhymed 
couplets the blank verse heretofore associated with 
classical dramas of the Senecan type. And of 
blank verse, till now conventional and monotonous, 
he fashioned a new and powerful instrument of 
dramatic expression, not merely by shifting the 
accent freely, but by substituting trochees, dactyls, 
tribrachs, and spondees for the inevitable iambi 
of his predecessors ; yet Nash and Greene both 
affected to think slightingly of blank verse as 
managed by him. The following specimen of 
Marlowe^s sonorous exaggeration is a description 
of Tafuburlnim^ who, at first spoken of at the royiil 
court as a * sturdy Scythian thief’ and *a paltry 
Scythian with his Tartarian rout,’ is to be easily 
taken captive, but looms larger and larger on the 
historic canvas : 

Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned, 

Like his desire lift upwards and divine ; lifted 

So large of limlis, his joints so strongly knit, 

Such breadth of shoulders, as might mainly l>ear 
Old Atlas’ burthen. ’Twixt his manly pitch 
A pearl more worth than all the world is placed : 
Wherdo by curious sovereignty of art 
Are Axed his piercing instruments of sight. 

Whose fiery drcles bear encompossetl 
A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres. 

That guides hU steps and actions to the throne 
Where Honour tits invested royally. 

Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 
Thirsting with sovereignly and love of anus ; 

His lofty brows in folds do figure death ; 

And in their smoothness amity and life- 
About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 

Wrapped in curls, as fierce Achilles’ was. 

On which the breath of heaven delights to pUy, 
Making it dance with wanton majesty. 

HiJ arms and fingers, long and sinewy. 

Betokening valour and excess of strength ; 

In every part proportioned like the man 

Should make the world subdued to Tamburlaine. . . . 

Tamburlaine at the close of the first part thus 
addresses his queen : 

Then sit thou down, divine Zenocmit ; 

And here we crown thee Queen of Persia, 


And all the kingdoms and dominion^ 

That late the prnvcr of Tamburlaine subilued. 

As Juno, when the glaT^l^ were supi'ro-^sed, 

That <iarte<l niountain\ ai her brother Jovci 
So looks my lose, shadowing in her brow^ 

Triumphs and irophiox for my victories ; 

Or, xs Latona* s daughter^, l«.nt to nrnis. 

Adding more courage to my conejucring inin<L 

His second pbiy, /'//<• History of Dr 

FatiStus{,\ho\ ; 2nd cd. iCj6,‘, based on tlit* familiar 
folk- talc, exhibits a far wider range of dramatic 
power than his first. The hero studies necr*>- 
mancy, and makes a solemn disposal of his soul 
to Lucifer, on condition of having a familiar spirit 
at his command and unlimited enjoyment for 
twenty- four years ; during which pcritxl Faust us 
visits different countries, ‘ calls up spirits from the 
vasty deep,’ and revels in luxury and splendour. 
At length the time expires, the bond becomes 
due, and evil spirits enter, amidst ihuntlcr and 
lightning, to claim his forfeit life. From (his plot 
Marlowe constructed a powerful though irregular 
play. Passages of terrific grandeur and thrilling 
agony arc intermixed with low humour and pre- 
ternatural machinery, sometimes grotesque or 
ludicrous. The play is, indeed, rather a scries 
of detached scenes than a complete drama ; and 
some of the sc enes- (especially Uic_comic-pari4 jn 
the second Edition) arc ’obWously not M.arlowe's.- 
The Tmibltrori" of Taustiis Is a sensual, not a lofty 
ambition. A feeling of curiosity and wonder is 
excited by his necromancy and his cotnjiact with 
Lucifer ; but wc do not fairly sympathise with 
him till all his disguises arc stripped off and his 
meretricious splendour is succeeded by horror and 
despair. Then when he stands on the brink of 
everlasting ruin, wailing for the fatal moment, 
imploring yet distrusting repentance, a scene of 
entrancing interest, fer%‘id passion, and overwhelm- 
ing pathos carries captive the sternest heart and 
proclaims the triumph of the tragic poet A. H. 
Dullen held that the greater part of the matter 
added in the i6i6 edition (that used by Charles 
Lamb, for example) is certainly not Marlowe’s 
workmanship, and that only an insane critic would 
maintain that the comic scenes even of the 1604 
edition are from his pen. Marlowe knew he had 
not the gift of humour, and probably, in Bullen’s 
opinion, never attempted to write a comic scene. 
We follow the text of 1604 as given by DuIlcn. 
The first extract is a part of Faustus’s soliloquy 
and conversation with Valdes and Cornelius. 
^German Valdes’ is doubtless a slip or misprint 
for Juan de Valdes (1500-44), a Spanish heretic, 
often confused with his twin-brother Alfonso, who 
died at Vienna Latin secretary to Charles V. 
Juan’s ^Dialogue between Mercury and Charon’ 
roused the Inquisition, so that he had to ffee to 
Italy ; he was an influential mystic, probably anti-*.^ 
Trinitarian, not a magician. Cornelius Agrippa 
(1486-1535), a great German occult philosopher^ 
had also the repute of being a magician. 
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Faustus. Hcnv am I glutted svilh conceit of thU I 
Shal] I make spirits fetch me what I please, 

Resolve me of all ambiguities. 

Perforin what desperate enterprise I will? 

I ’ll have them fly to India for gold, 

Ran<tck the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new* found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely dclicates ; 

I 'll have them read me strange philosophy 
Ami tell the secrets of alt foreign kings ; 

I 'll have them wall all Germany with brass, 

And makeswin Rhine circle fair Wertenberg, Wtten- 
I HI have them fill the public schools with silk, 
Wherewith the students shall \k bravely clad ; 

1 Hi levy soldiers with the coin they bring, 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 

And reign sole king of all the provinces ; 

Yea, ^t ranger engines for the brunt of war 
Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp’s bridge* 

1 HI make my servile spirits to invent. 

Enttr Valdrs attd Corn ELI ITS. 

Come, German Valdes and Cornelias, 

And make me blest with your sage conference. 

Valdes sweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 

Know (hat your words have won me at the last 
H o practise magic an<l concealed arts : 

Vet not your words only, but mine own fantasy 
That will receive no object, for my head 
liut ruminates on necromantic skill. 

Philosophy is odious and obscure, 
lk>th law and physic are for petty wits ; 

Divinity is basest of the three. 

Unpleasant, harsh, contemptible, and vile : 

*Tis magic, magic that hath ravished me. 

Then, gentle friends, aid me in this allempt ; 

And I that have with concise syllogisms 
Gravelled the pastors of the German church, 

And made the flowering pride of Wertenberg 
Swarm to my problems, as the infernal spirits 
On sweet Mustcus^ when he came to hell, 

Will be as cunning as Agrippa was. 

Whose shadow made all Europe honour him. 

(Frooi Scene L) 

t At ihe siege of Antwerp by Perma in 1565, a fire*ship Uden 
with explosive* blew up the bridge. < Muskus in Hades 
Hook vi.X 

Faustus's questions to Mephistophilis and the 
answer of the evil genius flash lurid light : 

Faust. And what arc you that live with Lucifer? 
Mtph. Unhappy spirits that fell with Lucifer, 
Conspired against our God with Lucifer, 

And are for ever damned with Lucifer* 

Faust. Where are you damned ? 

Af^h. In hell. 

Faust. How comes it then that thou art out of hell? 
A/epA, Why this is hell, nor am I out of it : 

Think*st thou that 1 who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of Heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 

Id being deprived of everlasting bliss? 

(From Scene ilk) 

The conversation of the Master with his scholars 
in the last (sixteenth) scene — there is no division 
into acts — when Faustus’s time has come, is much 
shorter and better in the 1604 edition : 


Faust. Ah, gentlemen ! 

\st Schoiar, What ails Faustus? 

Faust. Ah, my sweet chamber fellow, had I lived with 
thee, then had 1 lived still, but now I die eternally. 
Look, comes he not, comes he not ? 

1st ScA. Oh my dear Faustus, what Imports this fear? 
2nd Scholar. Is all our pleasure turned to melancholy? 
yd Scholar, He is not well with being over -solitary. 

2nd S<h. If it be so, wc will have physidans, and 
Faustus shall be cured. 

\st Sch. Tis but a surfeit, sir; fear nothing. 

Faust. A surfeit of deadly sin that hath damned both 
Itody and soul. 

2nd Ssh. Yel, Faustus, look up to Heaven; remember 
God’s mercies are infinite. 

Faust. But Faustus's offences can never be pardoned : 
the serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not 
Faustus. O gentlemen, hear me with patience, and 
tremble not at my speeches. Though my heart pants and 
quivers to remcml^r that I have been a student here 
these thirty years, oh, would I had ne’er seen Werten- 
berg, never read book ! and what wonders have 1 done, 
all Germany can witness, yea, all the world : for which 
Faustus hath lost both Germany and the world ; yea. 
Heaven itself, Heaven the seat of God, the throne of the 
blessed, the kingdom of joy->*and must remain in Hell 
for ever, Hell, ah Hell, for evert Sweet friends, what 
shall become of Faustus being in Hell for ever ? 

2nd ScA, Yet, Faustus, call on God* 

Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjured I on 
God, whom Faustus hath blasphemed 1 Ah my God, 

I would weep, but the devil draws in my tears* Gush 
forth blood instead of tears. Yea, life and soul 1 Oh, 
he stays my tongue : I would lift up my hands, but see, 
they hold them, they hold them 1 
Scholars. Who, Faustus? 

Faust, Lucifer and Mephistophilis* Ah gentlemen, I 
gave them my soul for cunning I 
Scholars. God forbid ! 

Faust. God forbade it indeed, but Faustus hath done 
it X for the vain pleasure of four-and -twenty yean hath 
Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity* I writ them a bill 
with mine own blood ; the date is expired : the lime is 
come, and he will fetch me. 

\st Sth. Why did not Faustus tell of this before, (hat 
divines might have prayed for thee ? 

Faust. OR have I thought to have done so ; but the 
devil threatened to (ear me in pieces if I named God ; 
to fetch me body and soul if I once gave cor to divinity ; 
and now ’tis too late* Gentlemen, away I lest you perish 
with me* 

2nd Sch. Oh, what shall we do to save Faustus? 

Faust. Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and depart* 
yd Sch. God will strengthen me ; I will stay with 
Faustus, 

ist Sch. Tempt not God, sweet friend, but let us into 
the next room and there pray for him* 

Faust. Ay, pray for me, pray for me ; and what noise 
soever you hear, come not unto me, for nothing con 
rescue me. 

2nd Sch. Pray thou, and we will pray, that God may 
have mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, farewell ; if I live till morning I HI 
visit you : if not — Faustus is gone to hell. 

Scholars. Faustus, farewelL 

[Fxiunt Scholars.— Tht clack strikes cievtn* 
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Faust, Ah FaustufJ, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to lise. 

And then thou must be damned |>crpeiua1]y. 

Stand stUl, you ever-moving spheres of f Jeaven, 

That time may cease and midnight never come. 

Fair Nature's e>e, rise, rise again, ami make 
Perpetual day ! or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 

O Unte UnU turriU, noctis * 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 

The Devil will come, and Faustus mast be damned. 

Oh, 1 will leap up to my God ! Who pulls me down ? 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament : 

One drop would save my soul — half a drop : ah my 
Christ I 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ \ 

Yet will I call on him : O spare me, Lucifer ! — 

Where is it now? 'tis gone ! And see where fiod 
Stretcheth out his arm and bends his ireful brow, 
hlountains and hills, come, come and fall on mo, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God. 

No I no ! 

Then I will headlong run into the earth : 

Earth, gape ! O no, it will not harbour me ! 

You stars that reignetl at my nativity, 

Whose influence have allotted Death and Hell, 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud \ 

Tliat when you vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 

So that my soul may but ascend to heaven. 

( Tht tlotk strikes the half-haur^ 
Oh, the half*hour is past I 
’Twill all l>e past anon, O God 1 
If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul. 

• Yet for Christ’s sake whose bloo<i hath ransomc<l me 
Im{>osc some end to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in Hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and — at last — be saved \ 

O, no end is limited to damned souls. 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Pythagoras* Metempsychosis, were that true. 

This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 
Unto some brutish beast. 

All beasts are happy, for when they die, 

Their souls arc soon dissolved in clemenis ; 

But mine must live still to be plagued in HclL 
Curst l>c the parents that engendered me ! 

No, Faustus : curse thyself : curse Lucifer, 

That hath deprived thee of the joys of Heaven. 

( The clotk sO ikes ttoe/ve. 
It strikes, it strikes ; now, body, turn to air, 

Or Lucifer will l>ear thee quick to Hell. 

[ Thufuier aud lightning, 

0 soul, be changed into little water-drops, 

And fall into the ocean s ne’er 1)C found. 

Enter Devib. 

My God 1 my Cod 1 look not so fierce on me. 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe a while : 

Ugly Hell, gape not I come not, Lucifer 1 

1 ’ll bum my books ; Ah MephistophilU \ 

[Exeunt Devils uri/A Faustus. 


EuUr Cuokrs. 

Cha, Cut is the branch that might have grown full 
straight. 

And burned is Apollo*^ laurel l»ough 

That sometimes grew within this Icamctl man : 

Faustus is gone : rvgarcl his hellish fill, 

Whose fiendish fortune m.iy exhort the wise 
Only to wonder .at unlawful things ; 

Whoso deepness doth entice ^nch forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly power permits. 

There is a fine apostrophe to Helen of (Ircecc^ 
whom Mephistophilis conjures up 'between two 
Cupids,’ to gratify the sensual gaze of Faustus : 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss! 

Her lips suck forth my soul— sec where it flies. 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again : 

Here will 1 dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wertenl>erg l>e sacked ; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus 
And wear thy colours on my plumcil crest : 

Yea, I %vill wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of A thousand stars ! 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Scmcle ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa's azure arms ; 

And none but thou shah be my paramour. 

(From Scene xiv.) 

Faustus long held the stage, and was revived 
at the Restoration. Faust is first heard of in Gcr* 
many in 1507 ; the folkaatc on his life had appeared 
in \*arious shapes in Germany from 1587 down. 
Marlowe’s play, in a German version, was acted 
in Germany by English players in 1608 and 1626 ; 
and the play was not without influence on the 
Faust of Goethe, who greatly admired Marlowe’s. 

Before ^593 Marlowe produced three other 
dramas, 7 he Jew 0/ Malta j The Massacre at Parts^ 
and Edward //« The more malignant passions 
of the human breast have rarely been represented 
with greater power than in the Jeuf 0/ Mal/a^ in 
some respects the prototype of the Merchant 0/ 
Venice (see below at Shakespeare), though, as 
Charles Lamb pointed out, whereas Shylock at 
the worst was a man, Barabas is a mere monster, 
who ‘kills in sport, poisons whole nunneries, in« 
vents infernal machines/ Yet in the earlier scenes 
he behaves like a very human man, and there is 
some fine poetry put in his mouth. After he has 
been stripped of house and wealth by the Church 
authorities his friends try vainly to comfort him : 

\st Jew, Yet, brother Barabas, remember Job. 

Bar, ^Vhat tel! you me of Job? I wot his wealth 
Wu written thus : he had seven thousand sheep, 

Three thousand camels, and two hundred yoke 
Of labouring oxen, and five hundred 
She asses : but for every one of those, 


t Words wbi^ered in Corinns*s amu ; from Ovid's 
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Hnd they been valued at indifferent mic, 

I had at home, and in mine argosy, 

And other shij»5^ that came from l'-g>*|>* last, 

As much as would have l)Ought his l>cxst$ and him, 
And yet have kept enough to live upon : 

So that not he, but I may curse the day, 

Thy fatal birlh-day, forlorn 13aml>as ; 

And henceforth wish for an eternal night, 
d hat clouds of darkness may inclose my flesh. 

And hide these extreme sorrows from mine eyes: 

For only I have toiled to inherit here 
The months of vanity and loss of time, 

An<l painful nights have l)een appoinletl me. 

2rttf Jm\ Goo<l Uarabas, l>c patient. 

Ay, I pray, leave me in my patience. Vou, 
Were ne’er posse5sc<1 of wealth, are ]>leased with want ; 
But give him ]il)etty at least to mourn, 

That in a held amidst his enemies 

Doth see his soldiers slain, himself disarmed, 

And knows no means of hU recovery : 

Ay, let me sorrow for this sudden chance ; 

’Tis in the trouble of my spirit 1 speak ; 

Great injuries arc not so soon forgot. 

I// Jr*o. Come, let us leave him ; in his ireful mcKxl 
Our words will but increase his ecstasy. 

His house has been straightway turned into a 
nunnery, and he sends his daughter Abigail, osten- 
sibly to become a novice, really to steal back some 
gold and jewels he had liid beneath a movable 
plank. While waiting outside he thus soliloquises : 

1 'hus, like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 
The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 

And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings ; 

Vexe<l an<) tormented runs ytoor Hara1>as 
With fatal curses towards these Christians. 

The uncertain pleasures of swift-footed time 
Have ta'cn their flight, and left me in despair; 

And of my former riches rests no more 
But bare remembrance, like a soldier's scar, 

That has no further comfort for his maim. 

O thou, that with a fiery pillar led'st 

The sons of Israel through the dismal shades, 

Light Abraham’s offspring ; and direct the hand 
Of Abigail this night ; or let (he day 
Turn to eternal darkness after this ! 

No sleep can fasten on my watchful eyes, 

Nor quiet enter my distcmjKrcd thoughts^ 

Till I have answer of my Abigail. 

And when Abigail throws down the bags from the 
window he hugs them, and in words almost antici- 
pating Shakespeare's, ‘ My daughter ! O my ducats ! 
O my daughter I ’ gasps : 

O girl ! O gold ! O beauty I 0 my bliss I 

Edxuard //. is, as a play, greatly superior to the 
two named with It ; though it has not the majestic 
poetry of Faustus and the first two acts of the 
j€io of MalUXy it is a noble drama, with ably* 
drawn characters and splendid scenes. Another 
tragedy, Lusts Dominion^ was published long after 
Marlowe's death, with his name as author on the 
title-page. Collier showed that this play, as printed, 
was a much later production, and was probably 


written by Dekker and others ; but it contains 
passages and characters characteristic of Marlowe’s 
style, and he may have written the original outline. 
1‘hc old play of Tafuiug of a Shrtuf^ printed in 1 594 
(a precursor of Shakespeare’s), contains numerous 
passages manifestly borrowed from Marlowe's 
acknowledged works, and hence it has been quite 
unreasonably argued that he was its author. Great 
uncertainty hangs over many of the old dramas, 
from the common practice of managers of theatres 
employing different authors, at subsequent periods, 
to i^urnish additional matter for established plays. 
Even Fousius was dressed up in this manner. In 
1597 — four years after Marlowe’s death — Dekker 
was paid 2os. for making additions to (his tragedy ; 
and in other five years Birde and Rowley were 
paid ^4 for further additions to it. Another source 
of uncertainty as to the paternity of old plays WiS 
the unscrupulous manner in which booksellers 
appropriated any popular name of the day and 
affixed it to their publications. Marlowe joined 
with Nash in writing D/do^ Queen of Carthagiy a 
tragedy of small value, though it contains some 
true poetry ; and there is little doubt that he 
had a hand in the three parts of Shakespeare's 
Henry VLy probably also in Titus Anaronicus, 
His translation of the Elegies of Ovid was burnt 
as licentious by order of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbur>s yet it was often reprinted in defiance of 
the ecclesiastical interdict. 

His influence on Shakespeare is marked, espe- 
cially in the early plays (see the article on 
Shakespeare). Marlowe never tried comedy— 
fortunately ; for he .^ems to have had no humour* 
F^c.had no-conoeption of true love-trf-oFfflioBIe’ 
woman’s character. And the sweetness, light, 
s>inpathy, and morality (not in a precisian but 
yet very indefeasible sense) of his great successor, 
Shakespeare, were foreign to Marlowe's usual 
mood. 

Marlowe lived a wild life, and came to an early 
and unhappy end ; at twenty-nine, on the 1st of 
June 1593, he was stabbed in a quarrel at Dept* 
ford (over a tavern reckoning) by one Ingram 
Frizer, ^gentleman,' and, according to the finding 
of the coroner's jury, *then and there instantly 
died.' (See Death of Christopher Afariowey by J. ll 
Hotson, 1935.) Highly- coloured accounts of his 
death were given by Puritanical writers. His free- 
thinking ways were notorious ; Greene, writing the 
Groats^worth of Wit in the preceding autumn, 
charged him with utter atheism (see above at page 
336). Whether his unbelief was dogmatic atheism 
or not— it seems rather to have been a variety 
of Unitarianism or theism) — it was sufficiently 
pronounced to attract the notice of the autho- 
rities, who were taking proceedings against him 
and others at the time of his death, and had 
issued a warrant for his arrest. The last words 
of Greene's address to him arc ominous: ‘Defer 
not >vith me till this last point of eictremitie ; for 
little Icnowest thou how in the end thou shall 
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be visited.* A noble compliment was paid to the 
genius of this unfortunate poet by his fellow- 
dramatist, Michael Drayton : 

Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 

Had in him those brave Iransliinary things 
That the first poeU had : his raptures were 
AU air and fire, which made his ven>cs clear ; 

Fur that fine ntadness still he did retain. 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain. 

Sir Sidney Lee thought Marlowe was probably 
associated with Shakespeare in bringing the 
second and third parts of Hiftry VI. into final 
shape, and that he may have had a share in 
writing the anonymous Edu>ard III (see below 
at Shakespeare). Originality, first attribute of 
genius, belongs in an eminent degree to the 
ilbfated Marlowe. Swinburne found greater dis- 
crimination of character, and figures more lifelike, 
in Marlowe's Edv/ard IL than in Shakespeare's 
Richard II Gaveston, reading a letter, is thus 
introduced : 

Gav. * My father is deceased ! Come, Gn vest on, 
And share the kingdom with thy dearest friend.* 

Ah ! words that make me surfeit with delight 1 
What greater bliss can hap to Gaveston 
Than live and l>e the favourite of a king ! 

Sweet prince, 1 come ; those, these thy amorous lines 
Might have enforced me to have swum from France, 
And, like Leander, gasped upon the sand, 

So thou would* $C smile, and take me in thine arms. 

sight of London to my exiled eyes 
Is as Elysium to a ncw«comc soul ; 

Not that I love the city, or the men, 

Hut that it harbours him I hold so dear-~ 

The king, u|>on whose bosom let me lie. 

And with the world be still at enmity. 

What need the arctic people love starlight, 

To whom the sun shines l)oth by day and night? 
Farewell base stooping to the lordly peers \ 

My knee shall bow to none but to the king. 

As for the multitude, that are but sparks, 

Raked up in embers of their poverty 
Tanii ; I’ll fawn first on the wind 
That glanceth at my lips, and Aielh away. 

Hut how now, what ore these ? 

In Charles Lamb’s judgment, the death-scene 
of Edward II., at Berkeley Castle, when the king 
is left alone with Lightbom, the murderer, * moves 
pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or 
modem,’ and may indeed challenge comparison 
with Shakespeare’s death of Richard II. : 

Edward. Who*s there? what light is that? wherefore 
com'st thou? 

Lighi^rn. To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 
Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edwaid in thy looks 1 
Villain, I know thou com’st to murder me. 

Light. To murder you, my most gracious lord 1 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 

The (|ucen sent me to see how you were used, 

For she relents at this your misery : 

And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears. 

To see a king in this most piteous state. 

Edw. Weep 'it thou alre^y ? list a while to me, 



And then thy heart, were it as Gurney's* is, 

Or as .Matrevi;>\* hewn from the Caucasus, 

Vet will it melt, ere 1 have done my tale. 

This dungeon where they keep me is sink 
Wherein the filth of all the costlc fall-w 
Light. O villains ! 

Eiiti*. And there, in mire and puddle, have I stood 
Tliis ten days’ space ; an<l lest that I bhonld sleep, 

One plays coulinually upon a dniiu. 

They give me bread and water, being a king ; 

So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 

My mind ’$ distempereil, and my l>o<ly 's nuinl>e<l, 

And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 

0 wouUI my blood drop out from every vein, 

A> doth this water from my cattcrctl ruljes ! 

Tell Isabel, the t^ucen, I looked not thus, 

When for her sake 1 ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the Duke of Ctcrcinonl. 

Light. O speak no more, my lord ! this breaks my heart. 
Lie on this bed, and rest yourself a while. 

Edtv, These looks of thine can harbour nought but 
death : 

1 see my tragedy written in thy brows. 

Yet stay a while, forl>car thy bloo<ly hand, 

And let me see the stroke before it comes, 

That even then, when 1 shall lose my life, 

My mind may be more ste.adfast on my Cod. 

Light. What means your highness to mistrust me thus? 
Edw, What mcan'sl thou to dissemble with me thus? 
Light. These hands were never stained with innocent 
blcxxl, 

Nor shall they now be tainted with a king's. 

Edw, Foigive my thought, for having such a thought. 
One jewel have I left, receive thou this. 

Still fear I, and 1 know not what *s the cause. 

But every joint shakes as 1 give it thee. 

Oh, if thou harbour'st murder in thy heart, 

I..ct the gift change thy mind, and save thy soul. 

Know that I am a king : Oh, at that name 
1 feel a hell of grief. Where is my crown ? 

Gone, gone ; and do I still remain alive ? 

Light. You ’re overwatched, my lord ; lie down and rest 
E^. But that grief keeps me waken, I should sleep ; 
For not these ten days have these eyelids closed. 

Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 
Open again. O wherefore sitt'st thou here ? 

Light, If thou mistrust me, 1 'll be gone, my lord. 

Edw, No, no ; for if thou mcan’st to murder me, 

Thou wilt return again \ and therefore stay. 

Light. He sleeps. 

Edw. O let me not die : yet stay, O stay a while. 
Light. I low now, my lord ? 

Edw. Something still buzzclh in mine ears, 

And tells me if 1 sleep, I never wake ; 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus. 

And therefore tell me wherefore art thou come? 

Light. To rid thee of thy life. Matrevis, come. 

Edw. I am too w'eak and feeble to resist : 

Assbt me, sweet God, and receive my soul. 

1 Gurney And MAtrevit were Edward's keepers. 

The following scene, in which the nobles remon' 
stratc with Edward IL, has also something of the 
Shakespearian manner : 

Edward, How now ? What noise is this ? 

Who have wc here ? Is *t you ? 
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Viyum; Ahrtimfr. Nay, stay my lord : I come to bring 
you news : 

Mine uncle’s taken prisoner by the Scots. 

E<hi\ Then ransom him. 

I.ancasi<r. ’Twas in your wars; you should ransom him. 

K Mcr. And you that! ransom him, or else 

Kent, What I Mortimer, you will not threaten him? 
Edit*, i^uiet yourself ; you shall have the broad seal 
To gather for him throughout the realm. 

f fiuc, Vour minion, Gaveston, hath taught you this. 
y. A/or. My lord, the family of the Miutimcrs 
Are not so poor but would they sell their land, 

'Twould levy men enough to anger you. 

We never beg, but um; such prayers as these. 

Edw, Shall 1 still l>c haunte<l thus ? 

K A/or, Nay, now you’re here alone, I’ll speak my 
mind. 

I^ftc, And so will I, and (hen, my lord, farewell. 

K Afor, The idle triumphs, masques, lascivious shows. 
And proiligal gifts l>cstowe<] on Gaveston, 

Have drawn thy treasury <lry, and made thee weak : 

The murmuring commons, overstretched, break. 

/jtnr. Look for rebellion, look to Ito deposed ; 

Thy garrisons are l>caten out of France, 

An<l, l.imc and poor, lie groaning at the gates. 

'Fhe wild Oncyl, with swarms of Irish kernes, 

Lives uncontrollctl within the English pale. 

Unto the walls of York the Scots make road. 

And unresisted draw away rich spoils. 

K Afor. The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas, 
While in the harl>our ride thy ships unrigged. 

/jtpu. What foreign prince sends thee ambassadors? 
y, Afor, Who loves thee but a sort of flatterers? 

Lam* Thy gentle queen, sole sister to Valois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 

y, Afor. Thy court is naked, being berefl of those 
That make a king seem glorious to the world-^ 

I mean the Peers, whom thou shouldst dearly love : 
Libels arc cast against thee in (he street, 

Uallads an<l rhymes made of thy overthrow. 

Laptc. The northern honlcrcis seeing their houses 
bumc<l, 

Their wives and children slain, run up and down 
Cursing the name of thee and Gaveston. 

y. Afor, When wert thou in the field with bannerspread, 
But once ? and then thy soldiers inarched like players 
With garish robes, not armour ; and thy^sclf 
Bedaubed with gold, rode laughing at the rest, 

No<iding and shaking of thy spangled crest, 

Where women's favoun hung like labels do^vn. 

Lap$^» And therefore came it that the fleering Scots 
To England's high disgrace have made this jig : 

* A f aids of En^attdy sort may yoti moump 

For your /tmaus you haft /otf at liaptpsotkshoism^ 

With a htavt aud a ho, 

IVhni ‘ivtfptrt/i (he Ktu^ of Etis^/and 
So tom to have toopt Seot/andf 
With a romMenvA 

The concluding ditty is that quoted by Fabyan as 
having been sung by the Scots aAcr Bannockburn 
(see above at p«agc 17 1). 

Detached lines and passages in Edward IL 
possess much poetical beauty or imaginative 
power. Thus, in answer to Leicester, the king 
says : 


I^icester, if gentle words might comfort me, 

I'hy speeches long ago had cosed my sorrows ; 

For kind and loving hast thou always been. 

1*he griefs of private men arc soon allayed, 

But not of kings. The forest deer being struck, 

Runs to an herb that closeth up the wounds : 

But when the imperial lion’s flesh is gored, 

He rends .and tears it with his wTathful paw. 

And highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up to the air. 

Young Mortimer’s device for the royal pageant was t 

A lofty cedar tree fair flourishing. 

On whose top branches kingly eagles perch, 

And by the bark a canker creeps me up. 

And gets into the highest l>ough of all. 

For the story Marlowe follows not $0 much Fabyan 
as the chronicles of Stow, Holinshcd, and Baker. 

Marlowe’s unfinished poem of Hero and Leander^ 
founded on the classic story of the sixth-century 
Musxus, was first published in 159 ^* Marlowe 
completed the first and second Sestiads of his 
paraphrase, and they were reprinted with a com- 
pletion (four sestiads) by Chapman in 1598. A few 
lines will show his command of the heroic couplet : 

It lies not in our power to love or hate, 

For will in us is overruled by fate. 

When two .are stripped, long ere the race iKgin, 

We >rish that one should lose, the other win. 

And one especially do we affect 
Of two gold ingots, like in each rcs{>ect. 

The reason no man knows : let it suffice* 

What we behold is censured by our eyes : 

Where both deliberate, the love is slight : 

Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight ? 

The last memorable line was quoted from the 
^ Dead Shepherd ' by Shakespeare in As Von 
Like It* ‘ Blood is the god of war’s rich livery,’ 
‘ Above our life we love an absent friend,’ * More 
childish valorous than worldly wise/ are pregnant 
single lines ; ‘ Things past recovery are hardly 
cured with exclamations ’ has a modem ring. 

Of the following pieces which first appeared in 
the Passionate Pilgrun (see page 257), the first is 
in England's Helicon given as by Marlowe, and the 
second by * Ignota’ But in one copy the initials of 
Sir Walter Raleigh are attached : and we have the 
explicit statement of Izaak Walton that the pieces 
were really by Marlowe and Raleigh respectively 
--an attribution now generally accepted. Posterity 
also agrees with Walton that Marlowe’s poem is 
‘ choicely good.’ 

The Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 

Come live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills am! vallies, dales and fields. 

Woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
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And I will make thee beds of roses, 

And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered ail with leaves of myrtle ; 

A govn made of the finest wooll. 

Which from our pretty Iambs we pull j 
Fair lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy buds^ 

With coral clasps and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 

For thy delight, each May-momiog : 

If these delights thy mind may move. 

Then live with me, and be my love. 

The Nymph’6 Reply. 

(By Sir Waller Raleigh.) 

If all the world and love were youfig, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue. 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live tvith thee, and be (hy love. 

But Time drives flocks from held to fold. 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And Philomel bccometh dumb, 

The rest complains of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fanc3^s spring, but sorrow's falL 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 

Thy cup, thy kirtle, and ihy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy bell of straw and ivy buds. 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs ; 

All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed, 

Had joys no date, nor age no need. 

Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Set the editions of Marlowe by Dyee (1850 and *858), Cusningbain 
BuJIca (j voU. I8SI), Tucker Brooke (1910), and Case (1990), 
and <>f the best plays by Havelock EIJU(‘ Mennaid Series,* i«yX 
DrFtuUuM was edited by Ward, T^m^mrUint by Wagner (HeilU 
*885). £ 4 t 9 ^rdii. by Briggs (1914), Greg <1995). l/trt ^nd Lfndtr 
was repiioted in 1994. See also Boas's edition of Kyd (1901) ; and 
monographs by Ingram (1904), Baker (1913), Hotsoo (1995), Ellis- 
FttmorUm), Boas ( 1999), Ece let (r 934). Bakc]e»(i938); SiHoburne's 
esaay, and Syfnond»> (new ed. 9900X 

Bichard Carew (1555-1620), of Antony House 
In East Cornwall, was bred at Christ Church, 
Oxford, but spent most of his life as an active and 
cultured country gentleman on his own estate. He 
was Ike first to essay an English rendering of 
Tasso ; but of his translation — Godfrey 0/ BulMgne 
or the RecovorU of HierusaUm — only five cantos 
appored (1594)* Carew kept much closer to his 
original than Fairfax did, was often correct where 


Fairfax blundered, and was sometimes f though 
seldom) as rhythmical. The apostrophe in the first 
book will serx'c for comparison with Fairfaxes 
version (given below at page 445) : 

0 Muse ! thou that thy head nut conipas&e>( 

With fading bayes which Helicon doth l>carc ; 

But bove in skyes, amids the Quyers blesl, 

Dost golden crowne of starres iiiunurtal \\carc, 

Celestiall flames breath thou into my bre^r, 

Enlighten thou my song ; an<l pardon where 

1 fainings weave with truth, and verse with art 

Of pleasings deckt, wherein thou hast no pan. 

His entertaining Survey of Corttwall (1602) 
describes the manners and customs of the people, 
and gives a pretty full account, with specimens, 
of the Cornish language, then still spoken. He 
does not omit the ‘common byword — By Tre, I^ol, 
and Pen, you shall know the Cornishmen;^ and 
then goes on to record a sad fact : 

But the principall love and knowledge of this lan- 
guage lived in Doctor Kennall the civilian, and with 
him lyeth buryetl : for the English speach doth still 
cncroche upon it, and hath driven (he same into the 
uttermost skirts of the shire. Most of the inhabitants 
can no word of Cornish; but very few arc ignorant 
of the English : and yet some so affect their owne as to 
a stranger they will not speake it ; for if meeting them 
by chance you enquire the way or any such matter, your 
answere shal be, A/eea tiai’idva * I can 

speake no Saxonage.* The English which they speake 
is good and pure as receyving it from the best hands of 
their owne gentry and the castemc marchants : but they 
disgrace it in part with a broad and ru<lc accent, and 
eclipsing (somewhat like the Somersetshire men) speci* 
ally in pronouncing names. 

His Epistle concermng the Excellencies of the 
English Tongue {\ 6 oi) is slight but interesting. He 
argues that in the four main points — significance, 
easiness, copiousness, and sweetness — ^English is 
comparable if not preferable to any other in use 
at this day.’ The ground language ‘appertaineth 
to the old Saxon ; ’ and our having borrowed ‘ from 
the Dutch, the Britainc, the Roman, the Dane, 
the French, the Italian, the Spaniard,’ so far from 
^ making Littlctons hotch-potch of our tongue or 
a Babelish confusion,’ is amply warranted by the 
results, especially by the copiousness secured. 
{Lillleto/is Tenures^ reproduced in * Coke-upon- 
Littlcton,’ was long the standard authority on the 
branch of English law called Hotchpot.) The 
conclusion is : 

Moreover, the Copiousnesse of our Language appeareth 
in the dtversitie of our Dialects ; for we have Court 
and we have Countrie English, wc have Xorlhcme and 
Soulhemc, grosse and ordinarie, whidi differ each from 
the other not onely in the Terminations, but also in many 
words, tennes, and phrases, and expresse the same (hinges 
in divers sorts, yet all right English alike. Keither can 
any Tongue, as I am perswaded, deliver a Matter with 
more Variety than ours, both pldnly, and by Proverbes 
and Metaphors : for example, when we would be rid of 
one, we use to say, Be £vtng, ertu/^e^ packe ; Bee fartng 
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kttu< ; Aii'<iy ; Shift : and by Circumlocution, Rather 
your Rcome than }\ntr Companie ; Lets see your backe ; 
Come ni^aine zohen / biJ yoUt svhen you are ea/teJ, setst for ^ 
intreated^ zvilted, desired, invited; Spare us your place ; 

A f tot her in your stead ; A ship of salt for you ; SoT'e your 
eredite : }'ou are neat the doore ; 7'he doi>r< is open for 
you ; 7'he re ts no body holdeth you ; P»o body teares your 
s/ee7‘e, iVc. . . . Ami in a word, to clO'W up ihc^c proofs 
of oiir Copiousncssc, look into our imitations of all sorts 
of Verges affoorilcd by any other Language, and you 
shall findc that Sir Philip Sidney, M. Putlenhain, M. 
Slanihurst, and clivers more have made use how farre 
\vc arc within com passe of a fore imagined |>o^ilnlilic 
in that l>chalfc. 

I come now to the last and sweetest point, of the 
sweetnessc of our Tongue, which shall appcarc the 
more plainely if wc match it with our Neigh boures, 
'J*hc Italian is pleasanlc, but without Sinews, as a still 
fleeting Water ; the French delicate, but even nice as a 
Woman, scarce daring to open her Lippes, for fearc of 
marring her Countenance ; the Spanish Majcslical, but 
fulsome, running too much on the o, and terrible like the 
Dcvill in a Play; the Dutch maulike, but withall very 
harsh, as one ready at every vvord to picke a quarrel. 
Now wc, in l>or rowing from them, give the Strength of 
Consonants to the Italian, the full Sound of \Nords to 
the French, the Variclie of Terminations to the Spanish, 
and the ntollifying of more Vowels to the Dutch ; and so, 
like Hecs, gather the Money of their gocnl Properties and 
leave the Dregs to themselves. And thus when sub- 
stantialnesse combincth with dclighlfullncssc, fullncssc 
with finencssc, secmlincsse with jmrtlinesse, and currant- 
nessc with slaidncs^, how can the I-anguagc which 
consisteth of all these sound other than most full of 
Sweet ncsse ? 

Agninc, the long wordcs that wc borrow being inter- 
mingl<Kl with the short of our ownc store, make up a 
perfect Harmonic, by culling from out which Mixture 
(with jutlgmcnt) you may frame your Sj>ccch according 
to the Matter you must worke on, majcsticall, pleasant, 
delicate, or ntanly, more or Icssc, in what sort you please. 
Aildc hereunto, that whatsoever Grace any other Lan- 
guage carricih in Vcnc or Prose, in Tropes or Metaphors, 
in Eccho's and Agnominations, they may all 1 )c lively 
anti exactly represented in ours. Will you have Plates 
Vcinc ? read Sir Thomas Smith ; the hnieke t Sir Thomas 
Moore ; Cietrds t Ascham ; Varro ? Chaucer ; Desnes- 
thtnesl Sir John Cheeke ; who hath comprised all the 
Figures of Rhetorickc. Will you read F>r/i 7 / take the 
Karlc of Surry; Catu/ltssf Shakspeare. and Barlowcs 
Fragment; Ovidf Daniel; Lueani Spencer; Martial i 
Sir John Davies, and othen. Will you have all in all 
for Prose and Verse ? lake the Miracle of our Age, Sir 
Philip Sidney^ 

And thus, if mine ownc Eics Ikc not blinded by 
Affection, I have made yours to see, that the most re- 
nownc<l of all other Nations have laid up as in a 
Treasure and cnlruste<l the dMsos orbs Britastsse^s with 
the rarest Jewels of the Lips Perfections ; whether you 
respect the Understanding for Significancie, or the 
Mcmoric for Easinessc, or the Conceit for Plentifullnesse, 
or the Earc for Pleasant ncssc : wherein if enough l>e 
delivered, to add more than enough were superfluous ; 
if loo Utile, I leave it to be supplied by belter stored 
Capacities ; if ought amissc, I submit the same to the 
Discipline of cvcric able and impartial Ccnsurcr. 


Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke (i $54-1628), 
bom at Beauchamp Court, Warwickshire ; from 
Shrewsbury' passed to Jesus College, Cambridge; 
with his school friend Philip Sidney visited 
Heidelberg (1577); sat in parliament and held 
various offices under Elizabeth and James I. ; in 
1603 was made a Knight of the Bath, and in 1620 
Lord Brooke. He was stabbed by an old ser\ant 
who had found he was not mentioned in his 
masters will ; the man, struck with remorse, then 
slew himself. GrcviHe’s tomb may still be seen 
in St Mary^s Church at War%vick, with the em- 
phatic epitaph written by himself: ‘Fulke Grcvill, 
servant to Queenc Elizabeth, concellcr to King 
James, frend to Sir Philip Sidney.’ He was a 
thoughtful, sententious author both in prose and 
verse, though nearly all his productions were un- 
published till after his death. Among them were 
a Life of Sidney ; verse treatises on such subjects 
as learning, fame, war, monarchy, and religion ; 
two tragedies ; and Cethcti {109 sonnets). Sonnet 
Ixxxiv., ‘ Farewell sweet boy, complaine not of my 
truth,’ was reconstructed by Coleridge in his ‘ Fare- 
well to Love.’ The complete works of Lord 
Brooke were collected and edited by Dr Alex. 
B. Grosart (4 vols. 1870), who also published 
The Friend of Sir Philip Sidfxey (1895). A few 
stanzas from the Treatise on Monarchy describing 
the prehistoric age will show the dignified style of 
F'ulkc Grcville’s verse : 

There was a time before the times of Story 
When Nature raign'd instead of Laws or Arts, 

And mortal gods, >vith men made up the glory 
Of one Republick by united hearts. 

Earth was the common seat, their conversation 
In saving love, and our’s in adoration. 

For in those golden days, with Nature’s chains 
Both King and People seem’d conjoyn’d in one ; 
Both nutst alike, with mutual feeding veins, 
Transcendency of either side unknown ; 

Princes with men using no other arts 
But by good dealing to obtain good hearts. 

Power then maintaind it self even by those arts 
By which it grew : as Justice, Labor, Love ; 
RcservM sweetness did it self impart 
Even unto slaves, yet kept it self above, 

And by a meek descending to the least, 

Enviless sway’d and govern’d all the rest 

Order there equal was ; Time courts ordain’d 
To hear, to judge, to execute, ami make 
Few and good rules, for all griefs that complain’d# 
Such care did princes of their people take 
Before this art of Power allay’d the Truth : 

So glorious of Man’s greatness is the youth* 

What wonder was it then if those thrones found 
Thanks as exorbitant as was their merit ? 

Wit to give highest tributes, being bound 
And wound up by a princely ruling spirit 
To worship them for their gods after death 
Who in their life exceeded humane faith? 
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William Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare, the greatest poet and dramatist 
not merely of the Elizabethan and Jacobean eras, 
but of any age or countr>', was born nearly six years 
after the accession of Queen Elizabeth. His life 
extended over fifty-two years, and when he died 
Janies I. had occupied the throne of England for 
thirteen years. Of his elder literary- contempo- 
raries, Sir Walter Raleigh was his senior by 
twelve years ; John Lyly and Richard Hooker 
each by ten years ; Robert Greene by four ; Francis 
Bacon by three ; and Christopher Marlowe, his 
tutor in tragedy, by only two months. Of his 
younger contemporaries, Ben Jonson was his junior 
by nine years, John Fletcher by eleven, Massinger 
by nineteen, and Francis Beaumont by twenty. 
Milton, who, from both chronological and critical 
points of view, was next Shakespeare the greatest 
English poet, was born when Shakespeare was 
forty-four years old, and was only edntemporar)’ 
with him for the first eight years of life. 

I. The obscurity with which Shakespeare’s biog- 
raphy has been long credited is greatly exaggerated.* 
The mere biographical information accessible is far 
more definite and more abundant than that con- 
cerning any other dramatist of the day. Shake- 
speare’s father, John Shakespeare, was a dealer in 
agricultural produce at Stratford-on-Avon, a pros- 
perous country town in the heart of England. 
John Shakespeare was himself son of a small 
farmer residing in the neighbouring village of 
Snitterficld. The family was of good yeoman 
stock. Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden, was 
also daughter of a local farmer who enjoyed 
somewhat greater wealth and social standing than 
the poet’s father and his kindred. William Shake- 
speare, the eldest child that survived infancy, was 
baptised in the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon 
on 26th April 1564. 

The poet was educated with a younger brother, 
Gilbert, at the public grammar-school of Stratford— 
an institution re-established by Edward VI. on a 
mediaeval foundation. The course of study was 
mainly confined to the Latin classics, and Shake- 
speare proved his familiarity with the Latin school- 
books in use at Elizabethan grammar-schools by 
quoting many phrases from them in his earliest 
play, Zwrf'z Labour's Lost. Until Shakespeare was 
thirteen years old his father’s fortunes prospered. 
Within that period John Shakespeare took a pro- 
minent part in the municipal affairs of Stratford. 
After holding many inferior offices, he was elected 
an alderman in 1565, and in 1568 he became bailiff 
or mayor. But about 1577 his business declined. 


* outline of Shakeepenre’t career here eupplied ii baied 
ulr! l-iA •/ mu, am Shaiu^am, Gr>i 

puUisheJ in 1898, to which the reader U referred for an exhauitive 
■eooBni of the Oeu, lozciber with the orl*iral •oureo of information. 
Aa illuMrated library edUloo of work w«* published In 1899 ; a 
P^Ur ebridsed edilioo eppemied lo ipocx A new editioo of tbe 
revised end rewrituo by Sir Sidney Lee, cue out in 1915 ; 
• 4 ih edilioo of (bb Appeared in T935, before tbe eulhor'e deecho 


s'ind he was involved for many ycar:> afterwards 
in a series of pecuniary difficulties. As a conse- 
quence his eldest son was removed from school 
at the early a^jc of thirteen or thereabouts, and 
was brought into the paternal business lo buy 
and sell agricultural produce. But he was not 
destined to render his family much assistance in 
that capacity. In 13^2, \shen eighteen years old, he 
increabcd his father's an.vieties by marrying. His 
wife Anne was daughter of Richard Hathaway, a 
farmer residing in the adjoining hamlet of Shotiery. 
She was no less than eight years her hover’s senior. 
There is good reason to beliet c that Shakespeare 
was a reluctant party to the marriage, to uhich he 
was driven by the lad/s friends in order to pro- 
tect her reputation. The ceremony nxik place in 
November 1582, and a daughter, Susanna, was 
born in the following May. A year later twins 
were bom, a son and daughter, named respec- 
tively Hamnet and Judith. Shakespeare had no 
more children, and it is probable that in 1585 he 
left his family at Stratford to seek a livelihood 
elsewhere, and for some twelve years saw little 
or nothing of his wife and children. 

A credible tradition assigns the immediate cause 
of Shakespeare's abandonment of his country home 
to a poaching adventure in Sir Thomas Luc/s 
park at Charlccoie, which is situated within five 
miles of Stratford. It is related that he was caught 
there in the act of stealing deer and rabbits, and 
was ordered to be whipped and imprisoned by the 
owner, Sir Thomas Lucy. Shakespeare is reported 
to have penneef bitter verses (which have not 
sur>uvcd) on his prosecutor, and Lucy^'s threat of 
further punishment is said to have finally driven 
Shakespeare from Stratford. He subsequently 
avenged himself on Sir Thomas Lucy by carica- 
turing him as Justice Shallow in the Secoptd Part 
0/ Henry /K and The Merry Wives 0/ Windsor, 
There is a further tradition that Shakespeare 
on leaving Stratford serted as schoolmaster in an 
adjacent village. But there is little doubt that at 
an early date in 1586, when twenty-two years old, 
he travelled on foot to London, passing through 
Oxford on the way. It was with the capital city 
of the country that the flower of his literary life 
was to be identified. London was chiefly his 
home during the twenty-three years that elapsed 
between 1586 and 1609, between the twenty-third 
and forty-sixth years of his age. 

Probably only one resident in London was already 
known to him on his arrival— Richard Field, who 
some seven years before had left Stratford to be 
bound apprentice to the London printer Vautrollier. 
Field subsequently printed for Shakespeare the 
earliest work that he sent to press. On his settle- 
ment in the metropolis Shakespeare sought a living 
at the theatre. It is said that at first he tended 
visitors' horses outside a playhouse. In a very 
short time he was employed inside the playhouse, 
probably as call-boy; but opportunity of trying 
his skill as an actor was given him, and he stood 
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the lest s'jfficienily well to gain speedy admission 
to one of the chief acting companies of the day. 
The acting company to which Shakespeare was 
admitted may with safety be identified with that 
under the patronage of Queen Elizabeth’s favourite* 
the Earl of Leicester ; on Leicestcris death in 1588 
the patronage of the company* which implied a 
merely nominal relationship, passed in succes- 
sion to Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of Derby 
(d. 1594); to Lord Munsdon, Lord Chamberlain 
(d. 1596); to Lord Hunsdon’s son, also Lord 
Chamberlain ; and finally, on Queen Elizabeth’s 
death in 1603* to the new king* James 1. Thus 
Shakespeare’s company* which at the time he 
joined it was known as Lord Leiccstcris players, 
afterwards bore the successive titles of Lord 
Strange’s company (1588-92), the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s company (i 593-96)> Lord Hunsdon’s 
company (1596-97), again the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company (1597-1603), and finally of the King’s 
company from the accession of James I. in 1603. 
When he joined the company it was doubtless 
performing at The Theatre, the earliest play- 
house built in England ; it was erected in Shore- 
ditch in 1576 by James Burbage* father of the 
great actor* Richard Burbage. While the com- 
pany was iintlcr Lord Strange’s patronage it 
found new quarters in the Rose, a theatre built 
in 1592 on the Banksidc, Southwark. This was 
the earliest scene of Shakespeare’s conspicuous 
successes alike as actor and dramatist. During 
1594 Shakespeare frequented for a short time the 
stage of another new theatre at Wewington Butts, 
and between 1595 and 1599 the stages of the 
oldest playhouses in the kingdom— the Curtain and 
The Theatre in Shoreditch. In 1599 yet another 
new theatre was built on the Banksidc, Southwark ; 
this was the famous Globe Theatre, an octagonal 
wooden structure. With that theatre Shake- 
speare’s professional career was almost exclusively 
identified for the rest of his life, and in its profits 
he acquired an important share. At the close of 
1609, when his theatrical career was nearing its 
end, Shakespeare’s company occupied a second 
stage in addition to that of the Globe — the stage 
of the Blackfriars Theatre. 

Acting companies in Shakespeare’s day seldom 
remained in London during the summer or early 
autumn. They toured in the provinces, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that Shakespeare visited 
many English towns in his capacity of a travelling 
actor. There is small foundation for the con- 
jecture that he extended his journeys to Scotland, 
and practically none for the view that he visited 
the Continent, although several companies of 
English actors arc known to have performed at 
foreign courts. 

Little information survives of the exact rdles 
which Shakespeare undertook. Few extant docu- 
ments refer directly to pcrfonnances by him. But 
at Christmas 1594, it is important to note, he Joined 
William Kemp, the chief comedian of the day, 


and Richard Burbage, the greatest tragic actor, 
in ‘two several comedies or interludes’ which 
were played on St Stephen’s Day and on Inno- 
cents’ Day (December 27 and 28) at Greenwich 
Palace before the queen. Shakespeare’s appear- 
ance at court for the first time on this occasion 
in 1594 sufficiently indicates his growing fame 
in the worlds alike of fashion and the theatre. 
Subsequently his name heads the list of original 
performers in Ben Jenson’s Ei/ery Man in his 
Humour (1598), and he was one of the original 
performers in Jenson’s Sejanus (1603). The 
dramatist’s early biographer, Nicholas Rowe, re- 
corded the performance by Shakespeare of ‘ the 
Ghost in his own HamUii and John Davies of 
Hereford noted that ‘ he played some kingly parts 
in sport.’ One of Shakespeare’s younger brothers, 
presumably Gilbert, recalled at a long subsequent 
date his brother’s performance of Adam in As You 
Like It. In the 1623 folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
‘ Works,’ his own name headed the prefatory list 
of ‘ the principall actors in these playcs.’ 

IL But it is not his histrionic activity that lends 
real interest to Shakespeare’s name or history ; 
it is his unmatchablc achievement in dramatic 
poetry. His earliest experience as a dramatic 
writer WiS gained in the way of revising plays 
by other writers who had sold their works to the 
manager of his company. Much that thus came 
from his pen in his early days has possibly re- 
mained concealed in plays attributed to other 
authors. In a few cases, however, his labours as 
reviser were publicly acknowledged or have been 
detected by critics ; they have usually proved 
to be so thorough that the revised compositions 
arc entitled to rank among original efforts. It is 
difficult to fix precisely the date at which his 
dramatic writing, whether as reviser or indepen- 
dent author, began. It is probable that the whole 
of it was done between 1591 1611. During 

that time he apparently produced on the average 
two new or adapted plays each year. 

The exact order in which Shakespeare’s Plays 
were written cannot be given with any certainty. 
Only sixteen of the thirty- seven plays commonly 
assigned to him were published in his lifetime, 
and the date of publication rarely indicates the 
date of composition : a piece was oflcn published 
many years after it was written. But the subject- 
matter and metre both afford rough clues to the 
period in the dramatist’s lifetime to which the 
play may be referred. Although Shakespeare’s 
songs and poems prove him a master of lyric 
verse of varied metres, all but a small fragment 
of his dramatic work is in blank-verse, and 
Shakespeare’s blank-verse underwent much change 
in construction in the course of his career. In 
his earlier years he strictly adhered to formal 
rules of pause and stress ; the lines are clearly 
marked off from one another by an inevitable 
rest after the fifth accented syllable. At the 
same time rhyming couplets are frequent Fan- 
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tastic conceits and puns or plays upon words 
constantly recur. In Shakespeare^s matured work 
few of these features find a place. The poet 
Ignores the artificial restrictions imposed by the 
laws of prosody. He varies the pauses of his 
blank-verse lines indefinitely, in order that they 
may respond to ever)' call of human feeling. 
Unemphatic syllables often end the lines, and 
render stress there impossible. The flexibility or 
pliancy is increased by the introduction of extra- 
metrical syllables at the end of linos or occasion- 
ally in the middle. In later plays rhyme almost 
entirely disappears. 

The following passages illustrate the main differ- 
ences in the character of Shakespeare's early and 
late blank-verse. The first extract is from Lov^s 
Labour's Lost (Act 1 1, sc. L 11 . 9-19) : 

Boyrt, Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As Nature was in making graces dear, 

When she did starve the general world beside, 

And prodigally gave them all to you. 

Pnmtss, Good Lord Boyet, my beauty, though but 
mean, 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise : 

Beauty is bought by judgement of the eye. 

Not uttered by base sale of chapmen's tongues : 

I am less proud to hear you tcU my worth 
Than you much willing, to be counted wise 
In spending your wit in the praise of mine. 

The next extract is from one of the very latest 
plays, The Tempest (Act v. sc. i. II. 153-171) : 

Prospero, I perceive, these lords 

At this encounter do so much admire, 

That they devour their reason, and scarce think 

Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 

Are natural breath ; but, howsoe’er you have 

Been justled from your senses, know for certain 

That 1 am Prospero, and that very duke 

Which was thrust forth of Milan $ who most strangely 

Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, was landed, 

To be the lord on 'L No more yet of this ; 

For ’lb a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this fim meeting. Welcome, sir ; 

This cell ’s my court : here have I few attendants. 

And subjecU none abroad : pray you, look in. 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing ; 

At least bring forth a wonder, to content y^ 

As much as me roy dukedom. 

At the same time it is noticeable that nearly a 
third of Shakespeare’s dramatic work is in prose, 
which, commonly lucid and pointed and free from 
diffuscncss or ornament, shows no radical change 
in character at any period of his career. A study 
of Shakespeare’s prose docs not materially help 
the student in determining the chronology of the 
plays. The only fact about his use of prose that 
IS of much importance in this connection is that 
prose flares to a larger extent in the work of 
middle life than in that of his early or late years. 

It is not always easy to determine the principles 


which governed Shakespeare’s employment of 
prose in place of metre, but in the writings of his 
middle life he almost inv.'iriably placed it in the 
mouths of the humorous or * low-comedy' characters 
(c.g. haUtaff;, of the spokesmen of mobs, of clowns, 
fools, and of ladies when they are speaking confi- 
dentially to one another ; letters and quoted docu- 
ments arc usually in prose. How admirably terse 
and direct could be Shakesptrare's epistolary style 
may be judged from .Macbeth s letter to his wife 
{Macbethy Act i. sc. v. 1 . i) : 

They met me in the day of success; and 1 have learned 
by the perfcctest rc|>ort, they have more in them than 
mortal knowle^lge. When I burned in desire to qucsix.^n 
them further, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, 
came luissives from the king, who albhaikxl me ‘ I hanc 
of Cawdor;’ by which title, before, these weird sisters 
saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of time, 
with ‘Hail, king that shall be!’ This have I thought 
good to deliver ihec, my dearest partner of greatness, 
that thou mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by l>eing 
ignorant of what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to 
thy heart, and farewell. 

As in his treatment of metre, so in his choice and 
handling of subject-matter, differences are discern- 
ible in Shakespeare’s plays which clearly suggest 
the gradual but steady development of dramatic 
power and temper, and separate with some defi- 
niteness early from late work. The comedies of 
Shakespeare's younger days often trench upon the 
domains of farce ; those of his middle and later life 
approach the domain of tragedy. Tragedy in his 
hands markedly grew, as his years advanced, in 
subtlety and intensity. His tragic themes became 
more and more complex, and betrayed deeper 
and deeper knowledge of the workings of human 
passion. In one respect only was Shakespeare’s 
method unchangeable. From first to last it was 
his habit to borrow his plots, though he freely 
altered and adapted them to suit his growing sense 
of artistic fitness. The range of literature which 
he studied in his search for tales whereon to build 
his dramas was extraordinarily wide. He con- 
sulted not merely chronicles of English history 
(Ralph Holinshed's, for example), on which he 
based his English historical plays, but he was 
widely read in the romances of Italy (mainly in 
French or English translations), in the biogra- 
phies of Plutarch, and in the plays and romances 
of English contemporaries. His Roman plays 
of Julius Casar^ Antony eutd Cleopatra^ and 
Coriolantis closely follow the narratives of the 
Greek biographer. A romance by his contem- 
porary, Thomas Lodge, suggested the fable of As 
You Like It. Novels by Bandello arc the ultimate 
sources of the stories of Romeo and Juliet^ Much 
Ado about Nothings and Twelfth NighL All*s 
Well that Ends Well and Cytnbeline largely rest 
on foundations laid by Boccaccio ; the tales of 
Othello and Measure for Measure arc traceable to 
Giraldi Cinthio. Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques^ 
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a colled ion of French versions of the Italian 
romances of Bandello, was often in Shakespeare’s 
hands. But although Shakespeare’s borrowings 
were large and open-handed, his debt was greater 
in appearance than reality. His power of assimi- 
lati<m was exceptionally strong, and the books that 
he read can only be likened to base ore on which 
he brought to bear the magic of his genius, with 
the result that he transmuted it into gold. 

Lov^s luxbour V Lost^ to which may be assigned 
priority in point of time of all Shakespeare’s 
dramatic productions, may, from internal evidence, 
be allotted to 1591. It contains 1028 6ve-mcasurc 
rhyming lines out of a total of 2789, and puns 
arc very numerous. The names of the chief 
characters arc drawn from the leaders in the civil 
war in France, which was in progress between 
1 589 and 1594, and many matters that were then 
occupying the minds of those who moved in fashion- 
able and political circles arc touched upon. The 
piece is conceived in an airy vein of good-humoured 
satire, but genuine poetic feeling breaks forth in 
the speeches of the hero, Hiron (cf. Act iv. sc, iii. 
11 . 289-365). The play was revised in 1597, prob- 
ably for a performance at court, and was first 
published in the following year. Shakespeare’s 
name there first appeared on a title-page as that 
of author of a play. 

The Two GeftiUmen of VeroHa^ a comedy of 
love and friendship, belongs lo the same period. 
The story resembles one in the Spanish pastoral 
romance of Diana^ by George dc Monlcmayor. 
There is much fascinating poetry in the serious 
portions of the play, but (he note is often lyric 
rather than dramatic — a sure sign of youthful 
composition. There is a lyrical irrelevancy, for 
example, in much of Julia's ingenuous plea in 
favour of letting her love for Proteus have full 
play (Act 11. sc. vii. 11 . 24-38) : 

The more thou damm'st it up, the more it bums. 

The current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the cnamcllM stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss (o every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing 5)>ort, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 

1 'll be AS )>aticnt as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step. 

Till the lost step have brought me to my love ; 

And (here I ’ll rest, as after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

The Two Gentlemen was first published in the 
first folio edition of the works in 1623. 

Shakespeare’s next play, The Comedy 0/ Errors^ 
also first published in 1623, was for the most part 
a boisterous farce, resembling in subject* matter 
the Menerchni of Plautus. But the impressive 
denouement (Act v« sc. 1 .) in which the shrewish 
wife Adriana confesses her sins against her hus- 


band, and is solemnly rebuked by the Abbess, is 
in the finest spirit of sober and restrained comedy. 
The speech of the Abbess is especially noteworthy 
(Act V. sc. i. II. 68-86) : 

Abbas. The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 

It seems his sleeps were hinder’d by thy railing : 

And thereof comes it that his head is light. 

Ihou say St his meat wa^ s.auced with thy upbraiding? : 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions; 

Thereof the raging fire of fever bred ; 

And what *s a fever but a fu of madness ? 

Thou say*st his sports were hinder’d by thy brawls : 
Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue 
But moo<ly (moping] and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair; 

And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures and foes to life ? 

In food, in sport, and life -preserving rest 
To be disturb’d, would mad or m.an or beast x 
The consequence is, then, thy jealous fils 
Have seared thy husband from the use of wits. 

It was after the production of these plays, which 
show great but not unparalleled ability, that Shake- 
speare produced his first tragedy, Resneo nstd Juliet. 
The work gave conclusive evidence of a poetic and 
dramatic instinct of unprecedcnled quality. As a 
tragic poem on the theme of love it has no rival 
in any literature. It was based upon a tragic 
romance of Italian origin, which was already 
popular in English versions (see pages 262, 263). 
The date of composition may, perhaps, be gathered 
from the Nurse’s speech, ‘Tis since the earth- 
quake now eleven years.’ No earthquake had 
been experienced in England in the sixteenth 
century after 1580, and a few parallelisms with 
Daniel’s Comptainte of Rosa^nondy published in 
1591, seem to point to its completion in that year. 
An anonymous and surreptitious quarto edition 
was published in 1597 and an authentic quarto 
appeared in 1599. The speech of Romeo at the 
tomb of Juliet before he drinks the poison illus- 
trates the intensity of Shakespeare’s dramatic feel- 
ing and insight at this early stage in his career 
(Act V. sc. iii. IK 91-120) : 

O my love I my wife I 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty : 

Thou art not conquer’d ; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 

And death's pale flag is not advanced there. 

Tybalt, Best thou there in thy bloody sheet ? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 

To sunder his (hat was thine enemy? 

Forgive me, cousin ] Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous 
And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, I still will stay with thee, 

And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again : here, here will I remain 
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With worms that are thy chambermaids ; O, here 
Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 
From this world-wearied Hesh. Eyes, look your last! 
Arms, lake your last embrace ! and, lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss. 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death I 
Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavour>* guide ! 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark. 

Here ’s to roy love ! O true apothecary I 

Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiss I die. 

With characteristic versatility Shakespeare soon 
turned his attention to a very different species of 
dramatic work— the dramatisation of episodes in 
English history* The first efforts in this kind 

with which his name can be associated the 

three parts of H^nry IV.— were versions of other 
men’s works which he had revised. They mainly 
treat of the civil wars in progress during the reign 
of the politically weak and superstitious king, 
Henry VI. On March 3, 1592, Hatry IV., the 
piece subsequently known as The First Part of 
Henry IV., was acted at the Rose Theatre by Lord 
Strange’s company of actors. A second piece in 
continuation of the theme quickly followed, and 
a third, treating of the concluding incidents of 
Henry VI.’s reign, was splayed in the early 
autumn. The first of the three plays, which 
was originally published in the collected edition 
of Shakespeare’s works, shows sparse marks of 
Shakespeare’s workmanship. It was probably a 
hasty revision by Marlowe and Shakespeare of 
a crude and clumsy piece of independent origin. 
Shakespeare’s genuine thought and expression are 
visible in such a brilliant passage as (i Heptry IV. 
Act I. sc. ih 11 . 133-5) • ** 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 

nil by broad spreading it disperse to nought. 

But very few scenes bear the impress of his style ; 
the rest, including the barbarous handling of the 
story of Joan of Arc, are from a far inferior pen. 
The second and third parts of Henry IV., which 
were first connected with Shakespeare’s name on 
their publication in the First Folio, had been 
printed previously under other titles, and in forms 
very different from that which they subsequently 
assumed in the First Folio. The second part of 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI. was first published in 
1594 with the title The first part cf the con- 
tention betwixt ilu two famous houses of Yorke 
Oftd Lancaster; and the third part was printed to 
*595 as The true tragedie of Richard^ Duke of 
Yorke. There seems little doubt that The first 
part of the contention and The True Tragedie 
were by Marlowe aided by Shakespeare, but 
were not themselves original compositions, being 
liberally constructed out of older pieces now lost. 
The second and third parts of Henry as 
they figure in the First Folio, were doubtless the 
outcome of a further revision of the Contention 


and T rue T raged i<\ for which Shakespeare may 
be held to have been mainly responsible. One 
of die most notable amplifications of the True 
Tragedie is the touching soliloquy, while the 
battle of Towton is raging, of Henry \‘I., who 
there pathetically contrasts the happiness of a 
shepherd’s life with that i)f a king (3 Henry VI^ 
Act IJ. sc. V. IJ. 21-54 ' : 

O God ! mcthiiiks it were a happy litc, 

To be no better than si homely .swain ; 

To ^it upon a hill, I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, |>oint by j>oint, 

ITierehy to see the minutes how they run, 

How many make the hour full complete ; 

How many hours bring al>om the day ; 

How many days will finish up the year ; 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the limes : 

So many hours must I lend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must 1 contemplate \ 

So many hours must I sport myself ; 

So many da>*s my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the j>oor fools will ean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, months, and years, 

Pass’d over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this I how sweet ! how lovely t 
Gives not the hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
l"han doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treacher)'? 

O, yes. It doth ; a thousand -fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the shepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s sliade, 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason waits on him. 

Shakespeare’s final revision of the trilogy of 
plays dealing with the reign of Henry' VI. met 
with a triumphant reception on the stage. But 
older dramatists grew jealous, and in the autumn 
of 1592 one of them, Robert Greene, denounced 
the younger dramatist in A Groats^worth of Wit 
as ‘an upstart crow beautified with our feathers, 
that with his Tygers heart wrapt in a players 
hide supposes he is as well able to bumbast out 
a blankc verse as the best of you, and being an 
absolute Johannes factotum is, in his own con- 
ceit, the only Shake-scene in a countrie.’ The 
italicised words parody a line in 3 Henry VI. 
(Act I. sc. iv. I. 137), *Oh Tiger’s heart wrapped in 
a woman’s hide.’ The publisher of Greene’s ill- 
natured attack on Shakespeare, Henry Chettlc, at 
the end of the year apologised to the young writer 
for the rancour of Greene’s pen, in the preface 
to a tract called Hind Hartes Dreante. Chettic 
frankly acknowledged Shakespeare’s civility of 
demeanour, excellence in his quality of actor, 
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uprightness of dealing, and ‘ facetious grace in 
writing.' 

Shakespeare pursued the path which he first 
essayed in the plays of Henry VL in the two 
tragedies that succeeded them — Richard ///. and 
Richard 11 . In Richard IIL Shakespeare plainly 
shows a conscious resolve to follow in Marlowe’s 
footsteps. The tragedy takes up the histor>' near 
the point at which the third part of Henry VL 
left it. 'rhe hero’s hypocrisy is pictured with 
much irony. The study of vicious ambition is 
rarely relieved by poetic passages, but a pecu* 
liarly Shakespearean outburst of poetic sentiment 
characterises the description by T>Trcl of the 
murder of the princes in the Tower (Act iv. 
sc. iii. II. 4-22) : 

Dighton and P'orrest, whom I did suborn 
To do this ruthless piece of butchery, 

Although they were fiesh’d villains, bloody dogs, 
Melting with tenderness and kind compassion 
Wept like two children in their <leaths* sad stories. 

* Lo, thus/ quoth Dighton, *lay those tender lubes:’ 

‘ rhus thus/ <jiioth Forrest, ‘girdling one another 
Within their innocent aliboster arms : 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 

Which in their summer l)cauty kiss'd each other. 

A l)ook of prayers on their pillow lay ; 

Which once,’ quoth F'orrest, 'almost changed my mind 5 
But 01 the devil ’ — there the villain stopp’d : 

Whilst Dighton thus told on : ' We smothered 
The most replenishes! sweet work of nature 
That from the prime creation e’er she framctl.’ 
llxus both are gone with conscience and remorse ; 

'I'hcy could not speak ; and so I left them l>olh, 

To bring this tidings to the bloody king. 

Richard //. seems to have followed Richard f/L 
without delay, and here again the influence of Mar- 
lowe is strongly marked. Marlowe’s Edward //. 
clearly inspired Richard IL The sober note of 
patriotism and of reverence for the best traditions 
of the country, which was characteristic of all 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, was sounded with 
exceptional cflfcct in John of Gaunt’s dying 
speech (Act II. sc. i. II. 31-68) : 

Methinks I am a prophet new inspired 
And thus expiring do foretell of him : 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 

For violent fires soon bum out themselves ; 

Small showers last long, but sudden stonns are short ; 
He tires l>etimcs that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager fcc<ling food doth choke the feeder : 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant. 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptcr'd isle, 

Tins earth of majesty, this seal of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi •paradise, 

Tills fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the office of a wall. 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 


This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this £ng1aiid« 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings. 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by their birth. 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world's ransom, ble&.sed Mary’s Son ; 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out— I die pronouncing it— 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats track the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound iu with shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds : 

That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would (he scandal vanish with my life. 

How happy then were my ensuing death 1 

Doth Richard III. and Richard IL were pub- 
lished anonymously in 1597* Between February 
1 593 and the end of the year the London theatres 
were closed owing to the plague ; but Shake- 
speare’s pen was busily employed, and 1 594 prob- 
.ibly proved more prolific than any other year 
of his life. To it may be assigned the greater 
part of three plays — Titus Andronicus^ The Afer^ 
chant of Venice^ and King John. 

Titus Androniens^ a sangumar>' and revolting 
picture of the decadence of imperial Rome, was 
probably only in part Shakespeare’s work. It 
was suggested by a piece called Titus and 
Vespasian y which w'as acted by Lord Strange’s 
men in 1592, and is now only extant in a German 
version published in 162a Titus Andronicus 
acted by the Earl of Sussex’s men on January 23, 
1^93-4, as a ^new’ piece. It was subsequently 
performed by Shakespeare’s company. Internal 
evidence suggests that Kyd wrote much of 
it But there arc many powerful passages for 
which Shakespeare alone could have been re- 
sponsible. The heart-rending speech in which 
the hero laments the ruin that overtakes his 
children contains such lines as these (Act lit 
sc. i. 11. 93-97) : 

For now I stand as one upon a rock, 

linviron’d with a >vi]demcs$ of sea ; 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave. 

Expecting ever when some envious surge 

Will in his brinbh bowels swallow him. 

Then, turning to his tongueless daughter, he adds 
{Ibid., II. 111-113): 

When I did name her brothers, then fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 

Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 

In The Merchant of Venice Shakespeare showed 
to splendid advantage his power of investing 
ancient legends with genuinely dramatic point 
and poetry. Ser Giovanni’s // Pecorone, a four- 
teenth-century collection of Italian novels, supplied 
him with the main plot of the pound of flesl^ 
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Siephen Gosson, In his SchooU o/ Abus€ (1579), 
mentions a lost play called Th< Jcw^ in which 
apparently the tales of the pound of flesh and 
the caskets were combined. Robert Wilson’s 
extant play of the Thr^e Ladies 0/ London roughly 
anticipated some of Shakespeare’s scenes between 
the Jewish creditor Shylock and his debtor 
Antonio. Shakespeare’s Jew is a far subtler study 
of Jewish character than Marlowe achieved in 
\i\% Jew of and the delicate comedy which 

relieves the serious interest attaching to Shylock’s 
fate lay wholly out of Marlowe’s reach. But 
Shakespeare, in the Merchant 0/ Venice^ betrayed 
the last deflnible traces of his disciplcship to Mar- 
lowe. Marlowe's yrit; of Malta was the forerunner 
of Shylock, although the topic was doubtless 
immediately suggested to Shakespeare by the 
popular excitement aroused in London by the 
recent execution of the queen’s Jewish physician, 
Roderigo Lopez. Passages notable for high poetic 
feeling and for eloquent ratiocination abound in 
the Merchant of Veftice. Shylock’s claim to be 
treated as a man, Portia’s plea for mercy, 
Lorenzo’s speech on the power of music, and 
Bassanio’s exposure of the dcceitfulness of appear- 
ances illustrate the pla/s wealth of thought and 
beauty of language. One of the most beautiful 
passages is the speech in which Portia accepts 
the suit of her lover Bassanio (Act ill. sc. ii. 
II. 149- i 75 )- 

You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 

Such 05 I am : though for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself \ 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich ; 

That only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 

Exceed account \ but the full sum of me 
Is sum of something, which, to term in gross. 

Is an unlessonM girl, unseboot'd, unpractised ; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may team ; happier than this, 

She is not bred so doll but she can Icam ; 

Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
CommiU itself to yours to be directed. 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 

Queen o'er myself ; and even now, but now, 

This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord ; I give them with this ring \ 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 

Let it presage the ruin of your love. 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

The Merchant of Venice may have been first pro- 
duced under the name of the Venesyon Comedy 
on August 25, 1594. It was revised later, and 
was not published until 1600, when two editions 
appeared, each printed from a difierent stage 
copy. 
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Turning once again to English history, Shake- 
speare, also in 1 594, adapted his drama of 
J^hn from a worthless play called T/u 
'J rotiblesomc Rait'ne of King John (159U. This 
old piece was fraudulently reissued in j6ii as 
‘written by \V. Sh./ and in 1622 as by* W. Shake- 
speare.’ The three chief characters in Shake- 
speare’s King John — the mean and cruel king, 
the desperately wronged and passionate Constance, 
and the soldierly humorist I'alconbridge-^arc in 
all essentials Shakespeare s osvn invention. In 
Arthur boyish emotion is portrayed with a fresh- 
ness and truthfulness that are scarcely known 
elsewhere in dramatic literature. As in other of 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, the general cflTcct 
of the tragic history of King John is to instil 
a reasonable and honourable patriotism, to which 
the Bastard’s concluding lines give very eloquent 
expression (Act v. sc. vii. 1 . 112-end) : 

This England never did, nor ever shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us me, 
If England to itself do rest but tme. 

III. At the same epoch in his career (1591-4) 
saw these remarkable efforts in the drama, Shake- 
speare also wrote and published two harrailve 
Poem»9 both of >vhich paraphrased with melodious 
fluency Ovidian themes of somewhat lascivious 
tendency. In May 1593 Richard Field, Shake- 
speare’s fellow-townsman, published the first poem, 
Venus and Adonis. The character of the verse 
may be illustrated by Venus's lament over the 
body of the dead Adonis (II. 1075-1080) : 

Alas, poor world, what treasure host thou lost ! 

What face remains alive that’s worth the viewing? 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim ; 

But true -sweet beauty lived and died with him. 

No name appeared on the title-page, but there 
was a fully-signed dedication addressed to a 
brilliant young nobleman, Henr>' Wriothesley, 
third Earl of Southampton. A year later Shake- 
speare’s poem of Lucrece appeared, and it too 
was dedicated to the Earl of Southampton. A 
more serious note is often sounded here than 
in the earlier poem, and there arc many reflec- 
tions on human affairs which embody convic- 
tions cherished by Shakespeare through life ; for 
example (11. 1240-1246) : 

For men have marble, women waxen, minds, 

And therefore are they form’d as marble will ; 

The weak oppress’d, the impression of strange kinds 
Is formed in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 

Then call them not the authors of their ill, 

No more than wax shall be accounted evil 

Wherein is stamp’d the semblance of a devlL 
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These two volumes constituted Shakespearc^s first 
appeal to the reading public, and they were wel- 
comed with unqualified enthusiasm. Spenser and 
other contemporary men of letters pancg>Tiscd 
the genius which the poems betrayed. The 
general reader showed himself no less apprecia* 
tive. No fewer than seven editions of Venus 
appeared between 1594 and 1602, and an eighth 
followed in 1607. Lucrece achieved a fifth edition 
in the year of Shakespeare’s death. 

In other directions Shakespeare was strengthen- 
ing his position and reputation. He was gaining 
personal esteem in infiucntial quarters outside 
the circles of actors and men of letters. The 
Earl of Southampton, as the dedicatory addresses 
before his narrative poems show, had become his 
acknowledged patron. His ‘ civil demeanour’ 
recommended him to the habituds of the court, 
and his summons to act before Queen Elizabeth 
at Christmas 1594 indicated the courtiers’ personal 
interest in him. Thenceforth his plays were 
frequently performed before the queen by himself 
and his fellow-actors at her palaces of Whitehall, 
Richmond, and Greenwich, and his recognition 
as the greatest poet and dramatist of the day 
steadily grew. 

The bulk of Shakespeare’s Sontiris were, 
doubtless, written in IS94, soon after he had 
sought and won the patronage of the Earl of 
Southampton. At that date the sonnet enjoyed 
a popularity among poets in England that has 
never been equalled. Shakespeare characteristi- 
cally tried his hand on the popular poetic instru- 
ment when its vogue was at its* height. The 
metrical form of his sonnets is that peculiar to the 
English sonneteers (three decasyllabic quatrains, 
each rhyming alternately, and a concluding rhym- 
ing couplet). In literary value the extant collection 
is notably unequal, but the best examples reach 
levels of lyric melody and meditative energy that 
arc not matched elsewhere in poetry. Among the 
finest of Shakespeare’s sonnets are these : 

XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancelled woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight : 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restorcti and sorrows end. 

XXXfll. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face Che meadows green, 

Gilding pate streams with heavenly alchemy ; 


Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace s 
Even so my sun one early mom did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But, out, alack ! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 

Vet him for this my love no whit dtsdainelh ; 

Suns of the world may slain when heaven’s sun staineth. 

L1II. 

What is your substance, whereof are you made, 

That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 

Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 

An<l you, but one, can every shadow lend. 

Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you ; 

On Helen's cheek all art of beauty set, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 

Speak of the spring and foison of (he year, 

'fhe one doth shadow of your beauty show, 

The other as your bounty doth appear ; 

And you in every blessed sha|>e wc know. 

In all cxtcm.al grace you have some part, 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart 

cxvi. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it altemtion finds. 

Or l>cnds with the remover to remove s 
O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It b the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth ’s unknown, although hU height be taken. 
Love ’5 not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come \ 

Love alters not >rith his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never >vrit, nor no man ever loved. 

On the other hand, some of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
sink almost into inanity beneath the burden of 
quibbles and conceits. Take, for example : 

xtvi. 

Mine eye and heart arc at a mortal war, 

How to divide the conquest of thy sight ; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar, 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie, 

A closet never pierced with crystal eyes, 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is irapanneled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart \ 

And by their verdict b determined 

The dear eye's moiety and the dear heart’s part x 
As thus; mine eye’s due is thine outward part, 

And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 

There is no evidence that the order in which 
the sonnets were first printed followed the order 
in which they were written. The same train of 
thought is at times pursued continuously through 
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two or more sonnets, and thus the collection 
resembles a series of independent poems, some 
in a var>'ing number of fourteen-line stanzas. 
But, beyond the fact that the vein throughout 
is more or less amorous, there is no close logical 
continuity in the arrangement of the whole. The 
majority of the sonnets, numbered i, to exxvi., 
arc addressed to a young man, and most of 
the remaining twenty-six poems are addressed to 
a woman, but both groups include meditative 
soliloquies in the sonnet-form which arc addressed 
to no person at all. 

The sonnets of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
were for the most part literary exercises, reflect- 
ing the influence of French and Italian sonneteers. 
Genuine emotion or the writer^s personal experi- 
ence very rarely inspired them. At a first glance a 
far larger proportion of Shakespeare's sonnets give 
the reader the illusion of personal confessions than 
those of any contemporar)', but when allowance has 
been made for the current conventions of Eliza- 
bethan sonneteering, as well as for Shakespeare's 
unapproached affluence in dramatic instinct and 
invention — which enabled him to identify himself 
with every phase of human emotion — the autobio- 
graphic element in his sonnets, although it may not 
be dismissed altogether, is seen to shrink to com- 
paratively slender proportions. He borrows very 
many contemporary sonneteers' words and thoughts, 
although he so fused them with his fancy as often 
to transfigure them. A personal note may have 
esuped him in the sonnets in which he gives 
voice to a sense of melancholy and self-remorse, 
but his dramatic instinct never slept, and there 
is no positive proof that he is doing more, even 
in those sonnets, than to produce dramatically the 
illusion of a personal confession. For example, 
in the numerous sonnets in which Shakespeare 
boasted that his verse was so certain of im- 
mortality that it was capable of immortalising the 
person to whom it was addressed, he gave voice 
to no involuntary exaltation of his own spirit or 
spontaneous ebullition of his own feeling. He 
was merely handling a theme that Ronsard and 
Desportes, emulating Pindar, Horace, Ovid, and 
other classical poets, had lately made a common- 
place of the poetry of Europe, and a formal topic 
^mong all English sonneteers. The imitative 
element is hardly less conspicuous in most of 
the sonnets that Shakespeare distinctly addresses 
to a woman. 

Only in one group, composed of six sonnets 
scattered through the collection, is there traceable 
a s^nd of wholly original sentiment, boldly pro- 
jecting from the web into which it is wrought 
This series of six sonnets deals with a love- 
adventure of no normal type. Sonnet cxliv. opens 
with the lines : 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest [Le. prompt] me still : 
The belter angel is a man right fair, 

The werser spirit a woman €oIour*d IIL 


I The woman, the sonneteer continues, has corrupted 
the man and drawn him from his side. Five 
other sonnets treat the same theme. In ilirce 
addressed to the man (xl., xli., and xlii. the poet 
mildly reproaches his youthful friend for having 
sought and won favours of a woman whom he 
himself loved ‘dearly,’ but the trespass is forgiven 
on account of the friciurs youth and beautv. In 
the two remaining sonnets (cxxxiii. and cxxxiv.) 
the poet addresses the woman, and rebukes her for 
having enslaved not himself but ‘his next self’ — 
his friend. It is conceivable that these six sonnets 
rest on a genuine experience of the ixjct, although 
a half-jesting reference to the amorous adventure, 
which would deprive it of vcr>' serious import, 
was possibly made to it at the time by a literary 
comrade. A poem thiit was licensed for publica- 
tion on September 3, 1594, was published immedi- 
ately under the title of WtHobU his Avisa, or (hr 
True Picture of a Modesi Afaid itttd 0/ a Chaste 
and Constant Wife^ There, a character, described 
as ‘the old player W. S.,' doubtless Shakespeare 
himself, mocks a rejected lover because, he ex- 
plains at length, he has just recovered his own 
equanimity after much suffering from feminine 
caprice. 

But if few of Shakespeare’s sonnets can safely 
be regarded as autobiographical revelations of 
sentiment, many of them offer evidence of the 
relations in which he stood to a patron, and of the 
position that he sought to fill in the circle of that 
patron’s literary clients. There is no difficulty in 
detecting the lineaments of the Earl of South- 
ampton in those of the man who is distinctively 
greeted in the sonnets as the poet’s sole patron. 
That the Earl of Southampton was Shakespeare’s 
only patron is not merely suggested by the terms 
in which the poet dedicated to him each of his 
two narrative poems, Venus and Adonis and 
Lucreee^ but by the tradition handed down by 
Sir William D’Avenant that the earl treated 
Shakespeare with exceptional munificence, and 
^ once gave him a thousand pounds to enable 
him to go through with a purchase which he 
heard he had a mind to.' Twenty sonnets are 
couched in the phraseology habitual at the 
time to authors when penning dedications of 
their works to patrons. Three of these (xxvi., 
xxxii., and xxxvL) merely translate into the 
language of poetry the expressions of devotion 
which had already done duty in the prose 
dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Southampton 
that prefaces Lucreee. That epistle to South- 
ampton runs : 

Hie love 1 dedicate to your lordship is without end : 
whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, is but a super- 
fluous moiety. The warrant I have of your honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my untutored lines, makes 
it assured of acceptance. What I have done it 
yours, what I have to do is yours, being part in all I 
have, devoted yours^ Were my worth greater, my duty 
would show greater ; meanwhile, aa it is, it is bound to 
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your lordship, to whom I wish long life, still lengthened 
with nil happiness. — Vour lordship's in all duty, 

William Shakesplakk. 

Sonnet xxvi. is a gorgeous rendering of these 
sentences : 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

To thee 1 '^end this written ambaAsage, 
l o witness duty, not to show my wit : 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem Kirc, in wanting words lo show it, 

Hul tlinl I hope some goo<l conceit of thine 

In thy soiiTs thought, all naked, will bestow it ; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 

Points on me graciously with fair aspect. 

And puts apparel on my tatter'd loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect : 

Then may 1 dare to l>aast how I do love thee ; 

Till tlicn not show my head where thou niayst prove me. 

In several sonnets the poet confesses to a sense 
of jealousy of one or more rival poets who, by 
dint of •richly compiled^ ‘comments* of his 
patron's ‘praise,* threaten lo divert to themselves 
his patron's favours. The rival poets with their 
'precious praise by all the muses hied* (Ixxxv. 4) 
must be sought among the writers who eulogised 
Southampton and arc know'n to have shared his 
patronage. Such writers were very numerous, but 
the poet whom Shakespeare depicts as his chief 
rival is with much probability identified with the 
young poet and scholar Barnabc Barnes, a poetic 
panegyrist of Southampton and a prolific sonneteer, 
whose promise, widely acknowledged at the time 
that Shakespeare was writing his sonnets, was not 
destined for conspicuous fulfilment in the future. 

Besides the twenty ‘dedicatory* sonnets, which 
specifically address a young man as the poet’s 
patron, many avow wholly disinterested ‘love,’ in 
the Elizabethan sense of friendship, for a handsome 
youth of wealth and rank. There is good ground 
for the conclusion that the sonnets of disinterested 
friendship also have Southampton for their subject. 
The sincerity of the poet's sentiment is often open 
to doubt in these poems, but they seem inspired 
by a genuine intimacy subsisting between Shake- 
speare and a young Marcenas. Extravagant com- 
pliment— ‘gross painting* Shakespeare calls it — 
was more conspicuous in the intercourse of patron 
and client during the last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign than in any other epoch. There is nothing 
in the vocabulary of affection which Shakespeare 
employed in his sonnets of ‘love* or friendship to 
conflict with the theory that they were inscribed 
to his literary patron Southampton, with whom 
he was at the moment on the terms of close inti- 
macy that normally subsisted between the literary 
clients and their patrons. Every compliment, in 
fact, paid by Shakespeare to the youth applies to 
Southampton. In real life, beauty, birth, wealth, 
and wit sat ‘ crowned ’ in the earl, whom poets 
acclaimed the handsomest of Elizabethan courtiers, 
as plainly as in the hero of the poet’s verse. 


Southampton has left in his correspondence ample 
proofs of his literary learning and cultured taste, 
and, like the hero of the sonnets, was ‘as fair in 
knowledge as in hue.’ The opening sequence of 
seventeen sonnets, in which a youth of rank and 
wealth is admonished to many and beget a son so 
that ‘his fair house’ may not fall into decay, can 
only have been addressed to a young peer like 
Southampton, who was as yet unmarried, had vast 
possessions, and was the sole male representative 
of his family. To no other peer of the day are the 
poet’s words so exactly applicable. Striking evi- 
dence of the identity of the youth of the sonnets of 
‘friendship’ with Southampton is found in the like- 
ness of feature and complexion which characterises 
the poet’s description of the youth’s ‘fair’ outward 
appearance and the extant pictures of Southampton 
as a young man which are now at Wclbeck. Ex- 
ternal evidence thus agrees with internal evidence 
in identifying the lauded patron of the sonnets 
with the Earl of Southampton, and they suggest 
that Shakespeare when his fame was in the making 
stood to the carl in much the same relation as 
Ariosto to the Duke Alfonso d’Este, or Ronsard 
to Margaret, Duchess of Savoy. 

Shakespeare’s sonnets were first circulated in 
manuscript. A line from one of them — 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds — 

was quoted in the play of Edward IIL^ which 
was probably written before IS 95 - Meres, writing 
in 1598, enthusiastically commends Shakespeare’s 
‘sugrod sonnets among his private friends,’ and 
mentions them in close conjunction with his two 
narrative poems. William Jaggard piratically 
inserted in 1599 two of the most mature of the 
series (Nos. cxxxviii. and cxiiv.) in his PassionaU 
Pilgrim. In 1609 Shakespeare’s sonnets were 
surreptitiously published by a publisher of small 
reputation, Thomas Thorpe. 

Thorpe dedicated the volume lo ‘Mr W. H,' in 
these terms : 

TO. TIIK. ONLtE. BBGBTTBR. OP. 

THESE. INSVING. SONNETS. 

MR. W. H. AtU IIAPPINESSB. 

AND. THAT. ETERNtTlE. 

PROMISED. 

BY. 

OUR. EVER LIVING. POET. 

WISHBTII. 

THE. WELL-WISHING. 

ADVENTVRER. IN. 

SETTING. 

FORTH. 

T. T. 

The dedication, although, according to Thorpe’s 
habitual style of writing, bombastic in expression 
and wilfully intricate in the arrangement of the 
words, follows a common dedicatory formula : in 
numerous books of the day the dedicator ‘ wisheth ’ 
his patron ‘ all happiness and etemitie«’ In this in- 
stance ‘M/ well-wishing adventurtrin Sitiing forth} 
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— i.e. the publisher, Thomas Thorpe — '^'tuishethy 
in the conventional language of contemporary' 
dedications, ^ alt happifusse and that €Urniii£ pro- 
mised by our rverdiving poet' — i.e. such eternity 
as Shakespeare in the text of his sonnets foretold 
for his ovm verse — ^/o A/r IV. H. ike onlie begetter 
0/ these ensuing sonnets^ — i.c. to the man who had, 
by his sole efforts, gotten or procured (‘ beget ^ in 
Elizabethan English was frequently used in the 
sense of ‘ get ^ or ‘ procure 0 a copy of the manuscript 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and had thereby given 
Thorpe his opportunity of printing and publishing 
them. In 1600 Thorpe had under similar circum- 
stances dedicated a hitherto unpublished work by 
Marlowe — The First Book of l^ucan — to Edward 
Blount, a friend in the trade. ‘ Mr W. H./ whom 
Thorpe made the patron of the original edition 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets in 1609, was probably 
William Hall, a publisher's assistant, who for some 
years occupied himself in procuring unprinted 
manuscripts for disposal among stationers in the 
position of ^orpe. 

The common practice of publishers of the day 
of the type of Thorpe in choosing uninfluential 
patrons for the publication of manuscripts that 
fell surreptitiously into their hands renders im- 
possible the popular identification of ‘ Mr W. H.’ 
with the influential young man to whom many 
of the sonnets were anonymously addressed by 
Shakespeare. By an irresponsible guess, which 
is vitiated by an obvious error, the initials of 
Thorpe’s patron have been identified with those of 
William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke. The 
Earl of Pembroke succeeded to his title in 1601, 
and it was contrary to law and custom for a 
dependent in the position of a publisher to employ 
any other than the formal designation in ad- 
dressing a noble patron. The letters ‘W. H.,’ 
moreover, at no time in the Earl of Pembroke’s 
life represented the initials of his name. From his 
birth until his succession to his father’s title he 
was known solely as Lord Herbert. No evidence 
exists to show that Shakespeare was in personal 
relations with the Earl of Pembroke at any period. 
After Shakespeare’s death the First Folio (1623) 
was dedicated to Pembroke and his brother, the 
Earl of Montgomery, by Shakespeare’s friends and 
theatrical colleagues. It was the fashion of the 
moment for authors and publishers to dedicate to 
these patrons jointly publications of importance. 
Pembroke, loo, was in 1623 Lord Chamberlain and 
ox officio controller of the stage. The words and 
tone in which Shakespeare’s posthumous editors 
addressed the brothers plainly show that the poet 
was in his lifetime solely known to the brother- 
earls^ was solely the object of their favour — 
in hts capacity of popular dramatist and of 
‘servant’ of the king — i.e. of member of the 
king’s company of players. 

IV, Shakespeare’s endeavours to maintain his 
position in the favour of a wealthy patron, to 
which his sonnets bear testimony, never interrupted 


the litcrar>- labours to which the best yc•a^^ of his 
life were consecrated. His industry never drooped. 
To the winter season of 1595 probably belonged 
yi Aftdsummer Sight's Dream y which may well 
have been written to celebrate a marriage in the 
circles of the court. Mints for the plot and 
characters have been traced to many sources, 
but the final scheme of the beautiful and deli- 
cate fairy comedy is of Shakespeare’s freshest 
invention. Titania’s directions when bidding the 
fairies attend on the ‘translated' Bottom are 
instinct with the finest conceivable play of fancy 
(Act III. sc. i. II. 150-160): 

Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 

Hop in his walks and gamlx)l in his eye> : 

Feed him with apricocks and dewl>errics, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and Tnull>erric^ 5 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And for night -tapers crop their waxen lhigh>, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes. 

To liave my love to bed and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterfiles, 

To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eye> : 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

All^s IVell that Ends H'^e/t belongs to the same 
period. Its plot is a sombre and somewhat 
ofiensive story traceable to Boccaccio. Shake- 
speare’s treatment of it is mainly remarkable for 
his development of the character of the heroine, 
Helena, who, despite the immodesty of her actions, 
ranks with the greatest of Shakespeare's female 
creations. Her secret attachment for the worth- 
less Bertram, whose rank places him beyond her 
roach, is touchingly expressed in her soliloquy 
(Act 1. sc. i. 11 . 76-92) : 

My imagination 

Carries no favour in ’t but Bertram’s. 

I am undone : there is no living, none, 

If Beilnim be away. Twerc all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it, he is so al>ovc me : 

In bis bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere : 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself: 

The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. ’Twas pretty, though .a plague, 

To see him every hour ; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart’s table ; heart too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favour : 

But now he ’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his rcUques. 

The Taming of the ShrnOy which is mainly of 
farcical character, was based on an old farcical 
comedy, The Taming of a ShreWy first published 
in 1594 - The underplot of Bianca and her lovers 
was probably due to a coadjutor. In Shakespeare’s 
Induction, of which the drunken tinker Christopher 
Sly is the hero, Shakespeare introduces many 
literal references to Stratford and his native county. 
Similar references figure in the Second Part of 
Henry IV. and in The Merry Wives of Windsor^ 
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which followed ihe Taming of (he Shrew at no 
long interval. Such allusions are probably attri^ 
butablc to Shakespeare’s resumption of relations 
with his native place at the time of the composi- 
lion. 

In i597i turning again to English histor)% he 
produced the two parts of Henry !i\ Although in 
the First Fart the character of Hotspur is drawn 
with great \*ividness, and in both parts Prince Hal 
is depicted with unt1«igging spirit, the two pieces 
owe the enthusiastic affection in which they have 
been hold since their ffrst production on the stage 
to Shakespeare’s creation of the deathless charac- 
ter of FalstafT. In Falstaff, Shakespeare’s purely 
comic power culminated. Evcr>' syllable of his 
utterances should be studied. Probably his rich- 
ness of temperament may be gauged, as well as 
anywhere, by the shrewdly comic speech which he 
mockingly addresses to Prince Ha) in his assumed 
character of the king, Prince Hal’s father (Act n. 
sc. iv. )]. 387-418). His assumption of the kingly 
rdic justly evokes from Mistress Quickly the 
characteristic compliment, Je$u! he doth it as 
like one of those harlotr)* players as ever I sec’ : 

/'a/. If.irry, I <lo not only marvel where thou spendest 
thy time, but also how thou art accompanied : for 
though the camomile* the more it is trodden on the 
faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted the 
sooner it wears. That thou art my son, 1 have partly 
thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion, but chiefly a 
villanous trick of thine eye, and a foolish hanging of ihy 
nether lip, that doth warrant me. If then thou be son 
to me, here lies the point ; why, l>eing son to me, art 
thou so pointcfl at? Shall the blessed sun of heaven 
prove a michcr and eat blackberries ? a question not to 
l>c asked. Shall the son of England prove a thief and 
take purses? a question to be asked. There ts a thing, 
Harry, which thou hast often heard of, and it is known 
to many in our land by the nanu of pitch : this pitch, 
as ancient writers do report, doth deflle ; so doth the 
company thou keepest ; for, Harry, now 1 do not speak 
to thee in drink but in tears, not in pleasure but in pas- 
sion, not in words only, but in woes also : and yet there 
is a virtuous man whom I have often noted in thy com- 
pany, but I know not his name. 

Prince. What manner of mao, an it like your majesty? 

Pai. A goodly portly man, i* faith, and a corpulent ; 
of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble 
carriage ; and, as I think, his age some fifty, or, by V lady, 
inclining to three score ; and now I remember me, his 
name is FalstafT : if that man should be lewdly given, he 
deceive ih me ; for, Harry, I see virtue in his looks. If 
then the tree may be known by the fruit, as the fruit by 
the tree, then, peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in 
that FalstafT: him keep with, the rest banish. And tell 
me now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, where hast thou 
lieen this month? 

Henry IV. was followed by The Merry Wives of 
Windsory which, according to early traditions, was 
designed to satisfy Queen Elizabeth’s curiosity to 
learn how Falstaff would bear himself when in love. 
The result was a farcical comedy reflecting the 
bluff temper of contemporary middle-class society. 


At the same time, the spirited character of Prince 
Hal was specially congenial to Shakespeare, and 
after devoting one play to FalstafT, he devoted 
another to the later career of the prince who 
succeeded to the throne as Henry V. Shake- 
speare’s chronicle- play of Henry V. was produced 
in 1599, probably at the newly-built Globe Theatre. 

It abounds in patriotic sentiment. Most of the 
speeches of the hero are familiar in anthologies. 
The soliloquy of the king on the emptiness of the 
ceremonial homage that is paid to royalty, the 
orations in which lie condemns the conspirators 
Cambridge, Grey, and Scroop, or reproves his 
cousin Westmoreland for regretting the smallness 
of the English force on the eve of Agincourt, arc 
masterly specimens of spirited eloquence. The 
choruses before the acts, too — notably the first — are 
splendidly phrased, and there is abundant variety 
in the comic element, although it lacks the great 
presence of FalstafT. When Pistol announces to 
his companions : 

For FalstafT he is dead, 

And wc must yearn therefore, * 

the disreputable Bardolph remarks, with a won- 
derful touch of pathos, ^ Would I were with him 
whcrcsomo’er he is, cither in heaven or in hell.’ 
The hostess opens her description of the hero’s 
last hours thus (Act 11. sc. iii. 1. 9) : 

Nay, sure, he’s not in hell : he’s in Arthur’s bosom, 
if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom. A’ made a finer 
end and went away an it had been any christoro child ; 
a’ parted even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o’ the tide \ for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ 
ends, I knew there was but one way ; for his nose was 
as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields. 

Henry V. completed the series of Shakespear^s 
Hisloriesy which may be likened to detached books 
of an English Iliad. They form collectively a kind 
of national epic. The late play of Henry K///, 
which is only partially by Shakespeare, must be 
considered apart. 

Some reflections of the public alTairs in which 
Shakespeare had personal interest appear in 
Henry K In the chorus before the last act of 
the play Shakespeare makes friendly allusion to 
the expected return from Ireland of the Earl of 
Essex, the close friend of his patron, the Earl of 
Southampton. Subsequently, in 1601, Essex and 
Southampton were leaders in * a rebellion against 
the queen’s authority in London, with the result 
that Essex was executed and Southampton received 
a sentence of imprisonment for life. Shakespeare 
thus lost a generous patron, but by the end of 
the sixteenth century his career was in the full 
tide of its triumphant progress. In literary and 
theatrical society his influence was then supreme. 
He was in a position to befriend younger men of 
genius like Ben Jonson, and was a prominent figure 
in the meetings of Jonson and his literary asso- 
ciates at the Mermaid Tavern in Dread Street 
In 1598 Francis Meres, a learned graduate of 
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Cambridge, writing of contemporar>* literature in 
his Palladis Tomuiy eulogised Shakespeare as the 
greatest man of letters of the day: ‘The Muses 
would speak Shakespeare’s hnc filed phrase if (hey 
could speak English.’ Unprincipled publishers 
placed Shakespeare’s name on the titlc*pagos of 
books by other pens in order to attract purchasers. 
Between 1595 and 1608 six plays in which he had 
no hand — Lccrim^ Thomas Lord Croono^/ly TIu 
Puritan^ OldcastUy The London Prodigal^ and The 
Yorkshire Tragedy — forth with Shakespeare’s 
name or initials on the title*pages. The pirate 
publisher, William Jaggard, produced in 1599 a 
poetic anthology, entided The PassionaU Piigrimy 
*by W. Shakespeare,’ although only five out of the 
twenty pieces were from (he poet’s pen. Obscure 
mystical verses, on (he Phoenix and the TuriUy 
which may be genuine work of Shakespeare’s, 
were printed above his full signature in 1601, 
Mith poems by other writers of note, in Robert 
Chester’s Lov^s Martyr^ 

V« Meanwhile Shakespeare had resumed rela- 
tions with Stratford* He was doubtless there on 
August II, 1596, when his only son Hamnct was 
buried in the parish church. Thenceforth he 
devoted much of his energies to endeavours (o 
restore the fame and fortune of his family in his 
native place, and though he continued to spend the 
greater part of many subsequent years in London, 
he thenceforth paid more than one visit annually 
to Stratford. His father’s debts had grown in his 
long absence, and his wife had also borrowed 
money for her support*' But his return finally 
relieved his kindred of all pecuniary anxiety. By 
his advice his father, at the end of 1596, applied 
to the College of Heralds in London for a grant 
of arms. The negotiations were protracted through 
three years, but in 1 599 the authorities acceded to 
the request of the poet and his father, assigning 
to the family a *gold shield with a bend sable 
bearing a golden spear, with a crest of a falcon 
with wings displayed (silver), ^supporting a spear 
{gold).’ The motto ran, ‘ Non tans droict! These 
arms were thenceforth used by the poet and his 
children. By way of corroborating his position, 
he purchased on May 4, 1597, the largest house 
in Stratford, called New Pkice. 

In 1598 three letters, written by Shakespeare’s 
fellow-townsmen, and still extant at Stratford, 
gxvt evidence of his local reputation as a man of 
wealth and influence* One letter, dated October 
^Sf >598% is an appeal addressed to Shakespeare 
by Richard Quincy for a loan of £y>. The 
financial prosperity which is indicated in the 
correspondence is readily traceable to Shake- 
speare’s professional earnings, although his wealthy 
patron, Southampton, is said to have supplemented 
them in his early years by generous gifts. Before 
tS99 he wrote nineteen plays, besides revising 
dramatic work by other pens. After 1599 he wrote 
eighteen plays. Such extensive literary work 
probably brought him on the average at least 
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jCiS a year, equivalent to some /300 in modern 
currency. But Shakespeare was also an actor, and 
actors’ salaries were high ; from that source Shake- 
speare must, according to the current rales of 
remuneration, have derived an average income of 
^130, exceeding ^tooo in modern currency. Sub- 
sequently a third source of income was added. 
When, in the winter of 1598, the (ilobe Theatre was 
built, the proprietors presented Shakespeare with a 
substantial share in the profits, whic h were always 
largo and always increasing. Towards the close 
of his life he was also allotted a share in the 
receipts of the Blackfriars Theatre, but it was from 
the Globe that he, as part-owner, actor, and dra- 
matist, clearly derived, when at the zenith of his 
career, an ample and substantial income. In the 
later years of his life he could not have earned 
less than ^600 a year. It was reported at the 
time that ‘ he spent at the rate of ^1000.’ Pan of 
his professional revenues he invested in real pro- 
perty at Stratford. In 1602 he purchased for ^320 
one hundred and seven acres of arable land near the 
town, as well as a cottage and garden adjoining 
New Place. In 1610 he acquired twenty acres of 
pasture. Meanwhile, in 1605, he bought for ^440 
an unexpired term of a lease of a moiety of the 
Stratford tithes. This negotiation involved him in 
some legal embarrassments, but, as is common 
among men of wealth, Shakespeare stood rigor- 
ously by his rights in all his business relations, and 
often appeared as plaintiflTin the local courts. 

The calls of business never, however, impeded 
Shakespeare’s literary activity. Despite the some- 
what complicated financial transactions in which 
he was engaged at the time at Stratford, it was in 
1599 that he composed his three most finished 
and most characteristic comedies, Much Ado about 
Nothingy As You Like Ity and Ttvet/ih NigkL 
In each there are almost as much serious episode 
and earnest reflection as humorous jest, badinage, 
and comic dialogue. The sad central story of 
Hero and Claudio in Much Ado is of Italian 
origin, but the brilliant comedy of Benedick and 
Beatrice and the quaint humour of the watch- 
man Dogberry and Verges arc wholly original. 
As You Like //, a pastoral comedy with excep- 
tionally varied dramatis personccy was adapted 
from Lodge’s romance of Rosalind. The smaller 
characters are os well worthy of study as the 
greater. The lips of the shepherdess Phebe — 
a very subordinate character — for example, echo 
with rare fidelity the accents of the perennial 
village coquette ; her reminiscence of her inter- 
view with Ganymede is as finely pointed as any 
speech in the play (Act lll. sc. v. H. 108-138) : 

Phebe. Think not I love him, though 1 ask for him ; 

’Tis but a peevish boy ; yet he talks well ; 

But whnt core I for wonts ? yet words do well 

When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 

It is a pretty youth t not vety pretty : 

But, sure, he ’s proud, and yet his pride becomes him 1 

He 'll make a proper man : the best thing in him 
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Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence his eye did heal it up. 

He is not very tall ; yet for his years he *s tall : 

His leg is but so so ; an<i yet *tis well : 

There was a pretty redness in his lip, 

A little riper and more lusty re<l 

Ilian that mix'd in his cheek ; Iwas just the difference 
Itetwixt the constant red, and mingled damask. 

There be some women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
In |>arccls as 1 did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for iny part, 

I love him not nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 

For what had he to do to chide at me? 

He said mine eyes were black and my hair black ; 

And, now I am rememberM, scorn'd at me : 

I marvel why 1 .answer’d not again : 

But that 's all one ; omittance is no quittance, 

I *11 write to him a very taunting letter, 

And thou shah l>car it : wilt thou, Silvius? 

Si/tnus. Fhebe, with all my heart. 

Pheht, 1 *11 write it straight ; 

The matter 's in my head and in my heart : 

I will l>c bitter with him and passing short. 

Go with me, Silvius. 

Tw€lfth Nighty like Much Adoy is indebted to 
an Italian stor)\ Though probably written about 
l6oo, the earliest reference to it was made by 
Henry Manningham, a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, who described a performance of the piece 
at the hall of his Inn on February 2, 1602. The 
leading themes of Viola’s passion for the Duke 
Orsino, and the Duke’s passion for Olivia, belong 
to serious romance, and a pathetic note infects 
the humorous characterisation of Malvolio, whose 
vanity almost issues in a tragic ddnouement ; but 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Agucchcek, and Maria 
are conceived wholly in the comic vein. In T^xod/th 
Nighty as in Much Ado and As You Like //, 
Shakespeare’s lyric genius showed itself in per* 
fection. The songs with which the three plays 
are interspersed include the verses {Twelfth Nighty 
Act 11. sc. iii. 1 . 38): 

O mistress mine, where arc you roaming ? 

O, slay and hear ; your true love *8 coming, 

That enn sing lK>th high and low : 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 

Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 

What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What *s to come is still unsure : 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

In 1601 Shakespeare made a new departure by 
dramatising an incident in Roman history — the 
death of Julius Cajsar — which he read in North’s 
noble translation of PlutarcKs Lives. The play 
of Julius Casar is a penetrating study of political 
life and character. The dramatis persona are 
balanced and contrasted with minutest care. 


Hardly a better example of the Shakespearean 
power of making a speaker reveal, as it were, 
unconsciously and unprcmeditatedly his true 
quality could be quoted than the speech in which 
Caesar hints to Antonius his suspicious fear of 
Cassius, and thereby betrays his own degeneracy 
(Act I. sc. ii. II 192-214) : 

Casar. Let me have men about me that arc fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Antonius. Fear him not, Casar ; he ’$ not dangerous \ 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Casar, Would he were fatter \ but 1 fear him not : 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon os that spore Cassius* He reads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music : 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As If he mock'd himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be movcti to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

1 rather tell thee what is to lie fear’d 
'Fhan what 1 fear ; for always I am Ccesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this car ts deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

Soon after the production of Julius Casar y Shake* 
spcarc’s theatrical prospects, like those of others 
engaged in theatrical enterprise in London, were 
for a time somewhat seriously imperilled. In 1600 
the Puritans of the city of London, who were 
always hostile to the theatres, sought to induce the 
Privy Council to forbid the continuance of more 
than two playhouses in Middlesex and Surrey, but 
though the Council issued a prohibition in accord- 
ance with the Puritan citizens’ wish, it was suffered 
to remain inoperative. More threatening was the 
sudden popularity which companies of boy actors 
in London suddenly acquired in the sight of play- 
goers in the winter of 1600. In the following 
year Shakespeare described in his new play of 
Hamlet how the boys’ performances absorbed the 
favour of the playgoers of London, and how the 
theatres which were in the hands of the men 
actors were for the time deserted. Shakespeare’s 
perverse-tempered friend, Ben Jonson, further 
complicated the situation by throwing in his lot 
with the boys, for whom he wTOte plays that were 
rapturously received by the public. But the 
vogue of the boys, with which Shakespeare was 
naturally out of sympathy, declined as rapidly 
as it had risen. Its fall may partly be attributed 
to the triumphant success with which Shake- 
speare’s great tragedy of Hamlet was 6rst pro- 
duced by the men players in 1602. An old play 
on the same subject is lost, but from it Shakespeare 
probably derived useful hints. The story belongs 
to Danish history, and had been adapted by 
Bandello, whose version was accessible to Shake- 
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speare in the French rendering by Belleforest. 
The piece, which is mainly a psychological study, 
is the longest of Shakespeare's plays, but the 
intensity of interest with which Shakespeare in* 
vested the subtle character of the hero rendered 
the tragedy the most popular of all his productions. 

In numerous familiar soliloquies Hamlet reveals 
the course of the struggle proceeding within his 
brain between his irresistible tendency to intro- 
spective meditation and his consciousness of the 
pressing need for action, >vhich the working of his 
mind deprived him of the power of taking. The 
internal conflict is nowhere so forcibly depicted 
as when the young prince meets a deuchment of 
the army of Fortinbras, and a captain tells him that 
they arc on their way to fight the Poles (Act iv. 
sc iv» 11. ig-19), 

To gain a little patch of ground 
Tliat hath in it no profit but the name. 

The callous admission of so unsubstantial an in- 
citement to action stirs in Hamlet this torturing 
reflection on his own habit of inaction (Act iv. 
sc iv. U. 32-66) : 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge I What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave u$ not 
That capability and god -like reason 
To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking loo precisely on the event, 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three ]>arts coward,— I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘ This thing to do,' 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
To do 'l Examples gross as earth exhort me : 

Witness this army, of such mass and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. 

Whose spirit with divine ambition pufTd 
Makes mouths at the invisible event. 

Exposing what as mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger dare. 

Even for an egg shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find qturrel in a straw 

When honour 's at the stake How stand I then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother stain’d, 

Exdtementf of my reason and my blood, 

Axul let all sleep, while to my shame I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That for a fantasy and trick of lame 

Go to their graves like beds, fight for a pint 

^Vhereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

'Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain ? O, from this lime forth, 

Hy thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth I 

Troilus and Cressida^ although published for the 
first time In 1609, belongs to the same period as 
HamUL It is based on a medisval story of the 
Trojan war, and ts little influenced by the classical 
spirit. The heroin^ Cressida, contrary to literary 
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tradition, is reprcicnictl by Shakcspe.irc as a 
heartless coquette. The speeches of the Creek 
generals al>ound in pithily expressed philosophy 
of universal application. Especially notable are 
the eloquent meditations of XJ lysscs. Nowhere 
else has the doctrine of the incvitablcncss of 
rank in the physical, political, and social worlds, 
or the need of a due obscr\'ancc of it, been 
set forth with greater nobility of language than 
in the speech which Ulysses addresses to his 
colleagues in the Grecian camp before Agamem- 
non's tent (Act 1. sc. iii. II. 75-137) : 

U/yss^j. Troy, yet \i]>on his basis, liad l>ecn <lo\vn 
And the great Hector’s sword had lackM a master, 

But for these instances. 

Tlie sf>ecia!ty of rule hath l>oen neglected : 

And, look, how many Grecian tents do stand 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow factions. 

When that the general is not like the hive 
To whom the foragers shall all repair, 

What honey is expected ? D^ree l*eing visarded, 
llie un worthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 

The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre^ 
Observe degree, priority and place, 

Insisiure, course, proportion, season, form, 

O/Tice and custom, in all line of order : 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthrone<i and sphered 
Amidst the other ; whose medictnable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. 

And posts like the commandment of a king, 

Sans check to good and bad ; hut when the planets 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

Whal plagues and what portents, wlml mutiny. 

What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 

Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

*rhe unity and married calm of states 

Quite from ihcir fixture J O, when degree is shaked, 

W’hich is the ladder to all high designs, 

Tlie enterprise is sick ! How could communities, 
D^rees in schools and brotherhoods in cities. 

Peaceful commerce from dividablc shores, 

The primogenitive and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by d^ree, stand in authentic place? 

Take but degree away, untune that string. 

And, hark, what discord follows i each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe t 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force sliould be right ; or rather, right and wronj^ 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice loo. 

Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will Into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce on universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when degree U sulTocate, 

Follows the choking. 

And this negtection of degree it is 
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Thni by a pace goes backward, with a purpose 
It hath to climb. The general disdain’d 
By him one step below ; he by the next ; 

That next by him beneath : so every step, 

Examplcd by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to nn envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation : 

And *tis this fever that keeps Troy on fool, 

Not her own sinews. To end a tale of length, 

Troy in our weakness stamis, not in her strength. 

Hardly less penetrating arc the same speaker's 
reflections on the tendency of human nature to 
value what is new to the neglect of the good that 
is old, when he reminds Achilles that his early 
fame cannot resist the advance of Ajax’s newer- 
born reputation (Act in. sc. iii. 11 . 145-153) • 

Time h.ith, my lord, a wallet at his back 
^V herein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great‘sizc<] monster of ingratitudes: 

Those scraps arc good deeds past, which arc devour’d 
As fast as they arc made, forgot as soon 
As done : |>crscvc ranee, dear my lor<l. 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 

VI, On March 24, 1603, Queen Elizabeth died. 
Although she had proved an appreciative patron of 
Shakespeare, her successor, James I., showed him 
and his associates far more pronounced favour. 
Very soon after his accession James bestowed on 
the company of actors to which Shakespeare be- 
longed the title of the King’s Servants, and gave 
them the rank of grooms of the royal chamber. 
Thenceforth Shakespeare and his colleagues took 
part in all great court festivities, while Shake- 
speare’s plays were repeatedly performed in the 
royal presence. 

During the first six years of the new reign 
Shakespeare was engaged on his greatest achieve- 
ments in tragedy. Oihello seems to have been 
the first new piece by Shakespeare that was acted 
before James, and it was quickly followed by 
Measure for Mtnsurr. The stories of both come 
originally from an Italian collection of romances, 
the H^catommithi of Cinthio. Cinthio’s story of 
Rfeasurt for AUnsurt was accessible in both 
French and English, but Othello is not known 
to have been translated out of the Italian before 
Shakespeare treated it With masterly genius 
Shakespeare reconstructed leading episodes in both 
romances. Othello displayed his fully-matured 
powers to splendid advantage. An unfaltering 
equilibrium is maintained in the treatment of plot 
and character alike* Almost every sentence in 
Othello’s dying speech has become proverbial 
(Act V. sc, ii. U. 341-359) : 

Soft you ; a wOrd or two before you go. 

I have (lone the state some service, and they know ’t. 
No more of that. I pray you, in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as I am $ nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice : then must you speak 


Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 

Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one whose hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe ; of one whose subdued eyes^ 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Set you down this ; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 

I took him by the throat, the circumcised dog. 

And smote him, thus. \Stobs himulf 

Measure for Measure^ which deals mainly with 
the virtue of chastity, contains one of the finest 
scenes (between Angelo and Isabella, Act 11* 
sc. ii, i. 43 seq^ and one of the greatest speeches 
(Claudio on the fear of death, Act 111. sc. i, 
11 . 119-133) in the range of Shakespearean drama* 
Claudio's speech, very human if very cowardly, 
runs : 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to l>ecome 
A kneaded cl(xl ; and the delighted spirit 
To Ixithe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to l>c worse than worst 
or those that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ’lis too horrible 1 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penuiy, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Macbeth is on the same lofty level of tragic art 
as Othello, The subject, drawn from Scottish 
history, especially appealed to King James and hts 
court* It is the shortest of all Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, and the most rapid in action. Very 
sure and very subtle is the revelation of character 
offered by Shakespeare’s portraits of Macbeth 
and his wife. In the hero there is a peculiar 
mingling of covetous ambition and reckless 
physical courage, with a highly developed imagi- 
native faculty which lends his utterance in the 
catastrophe of his career a weird splendour of 
phrase at the same time that it invests it with 
strange aloofness of feeling. He receives the 
crushing news of the death of his wife, on whose 
strength of will and practical temperament his 
action in former seasons of crisis wholly depended^ 
thus (Act V. sc* V. II. 15-28) : 

Macbeth, Wherefore was that cry? 

Seyfon, The queen, my lord, 1$ dead. 

Macbeth, She should have died hereafler ; 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
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The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life *s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That stnits and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fui^’, 

Signifying nothing. 

Kiptg Leary the most heart-rending of all Shake- 
speare's tragedies, was acted at court on December 
a6, 1606. It was based on a legend of British 
histor>% but Shakespeare so re-created the story' 
that all the pity and terror of which tragedy is 
capable reached their climax in his treatment of it. 
There is awful beauty in the speeches of the 
demented king in the concluding scenes. The 
words which lead up to his recognition of his 
daughter Cordelia arc unsurpassable in their 
pathos (Act IV, sc. vii. 11. 59-70) : 

Pray do not mock me : 

I am a very foolbh fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more nor less ; 
And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not perfect in my mind. 

Methinks 1 should know you and know this man ; 

Yet I am doubtful , for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this i$,'and all the skill I have 
Kemembers not these garments, nor 1 know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, 1 think this lady 
To \>e my child Cordelia. 

Timon 0/ Athens^ although the hero was cast in 
the mould of Lear, falls far short of its three pre- 
decessors. Shakespeare was not responsible for 
the whole. Nearly all Acts iii. and v. came from 
an inferior pen. The coadjutor may possibly have 
been George Wilkins, who may safely be credited 
with aiding Shakespeare in the romantic play of 
Pericles :kX. the same dale (1607-1608). Only Acts 
iii. and v. and part of Act iv. of Pericles can 
confidently be assigned to the great dramatist, 
but these scenes form a self-conuincd whole, and 
are characterised by a matured felicity of expres- 
sion. Witness the simple lament of Marina, the 
desolate heroine, while scattering flowers on her 
nurse's grave (Act iv. sc. i. 11. 13-20) : 

No, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 

To strew thy green with flowers ; the yellows, blues, 
The purple violets, and marigolds, 

Shall, as a carpet, hang upon thy grave, 

While summer days do last. Ay me ! poor maid. 

Bom in a tempest, when my mother died, 

This world to me is like a lasting storm, 

Whirring me from my friends. 

Of like calibre are the words of Pericles when 
his daughter Marina, whom he chinks to be dead, 
presents herself to him (Act v. $c- 1. lU 106-112) : 

My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been $ my queen’s square brows \ 
Her stature to an inch $ as wand-like straight, 

As silver-voic'd ; her eyes as jeweMike 
And cas’d as richly ; in pace another Juno, 


Who !>iarvc*» the cars she feeds, .nnd makes them hungr)*, 
The more she gives them speech. 

Pericles was published in 1608. On the same 
day that license for its publication was obtained, 
a more impressive piece of literature, Antopty aud 
CUopairay was announced to be also ready for 
the press, although its publication was delayed for 
fifteen years, F'or the plot of Apttopty and Cleo- 
patra Shakespeare had recourse again to North's 
translation of Plutarch, To the theme he brought 
all his vitalising power, and the tragedy marks the 
zenith of his achievement. The irresistible spell 
that it exerts on readers justifies the application 
to it of the familiar words in which Knobarbus 
describes the heroine (Act li. sc. ii. 11. 239-242): 

Age cannot wither her. nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies. 

Afttopty aptd Cleopatra was most worthily followed 
at no long interval by Coriolanusy which also owes 
its birth to Shakespeare's study of North's trans- 
lation of Plutarch, Despite the austere temper 
of the play, the dramatic interest is in Coriolattus 
sustained as unflaggingly as in Othet/o. 

Coriolattus was Shakespeare'^ last excursion 
into the true realms of tragedy. The three latest 
plays that came from his unaided pen, CypnbeliptCy 
WinlcPs TalCy and The Tetupesly belong to a cate- 
gory of their own, apart alike from comedy and 
tragedy. Though many of the episodes arc poig- 
nantly pathetic, all end happily, and their tone is 
throughout placid and tranquil, in marked contrast 
with the tempestuous temper of the great scries 
of plays immediately preceding them. The first 
of the concluding trinity, Cypttbelittey is especially 
notable for the fascination of the heroine, Imogen, 
the crown and flower of Shakespeare's female 
characters. The story is freely adapted from 
Holinshcd's Chronicle 0/ British History y inter- 
woven with a story from Boccaccio. The play 
contains the splendid dirge, ^ Fear no more the 
heat o’ the sun,’ which clothes the most solemn 
sentiment in a lyric garb of exceptional verbal and 
metrical simplicity (Act iv. sc. ii. II. 259-282): 

Guiderius. Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and la'cn thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Arviragus, Fear no more the frown o' the great \ 

Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
Ail follow this and cotn^ to dust. 

Gut, Fear no more the lightning-flash. 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone | 

Cut, Fear not slander, censure rash \ 

Art/, Thou hast finish’d joy and moon i 
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All Covers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dusL 

Gui, No exerciser harm thee! 

A tv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee I 
Gtii. Ghost unlaid forbear thcc ! 

An'. Nothing ill come near thee I 
£i>fA. Quiet consummation have ; 

And renowned be thy grave ! 

TAt Winter^ s TaU was witnessed at the Globe 
Theatre on May 15, 161 r, by a playgoer, Dr Simon 
Form«in, who placed the fact on record, but the 
piece was doubtless produced in the preceding 
winter. The story was drawn from a popular 
romance of Paftdosto by Shakespeare’s early foe, 
Robert Greene, but Shakespeare introduced many 
changes. The thievish peddler, Autolycus, is his 
o\vn invention, and into his roguish mouth arc 
placed some of the most spirited of Shakespeare’s 
lyrics (cf. Act iv. sc. ii. 11 . 1-12). At the same 
time the pastoral incident throughout the WinttPs 
TaU is the freshest of all Shakespeare’s presen* 
tations of counlry^ life ; witness Pcrdila’s beautiful 
speeches at the shccp-shcaring feast (Act IV. 
sc. iii. 1. 70 which include lines (118-128) 

like these : 

DaflTodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cythcrea’s breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can J>chold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial \ lilies of all kinds. 

The flower-de*luce being one ! O, these I lack, 

To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 

To strew him o’er and o'er I 

Th< Tempest y probably written in 1611, was 
suggested by the shipwreck oflf the hitherto un- 
known Bermuda Islands in the summer of 1609 
of a fleet bound for the Indies. The islands were 
currently reported by the surviving mariners to 
be the home of mysterious sounds and devils. 
It is clear that Shakespeare studied many recent 
pamphlets which reported the wreck of the fleet, 
but at the same time he incorporated tn the 
Tetnpesi the result of study of other books of 
travel in the New World. Nowhere did Shake- 
speare give rein to his imagination with more 
imposing cflTcct than in the Tempest. The tone 
is marked at all points by great solemnity of 
thought, and endeavours have been made to 
represent it as a conscious effort in metaphysics 
rather than a w*ork of poetic fancy. There is little 
ground to justify a metaphysical interpretation. 
Shakespeare was merely developing with the in- 
creased seriousness of middle life some dramatic 
themes and characters with which he had already 
dealt less perfectly in earlier ventures. Miranda is 
of the school of Marina of PerUles and of Perdita 
of the IVintePs Tale, Ariel belongs to the world of 


Puck in A Midsummer NighCs Dream y although the 
later delineation is in the severer colours that were 
habitual to Shakespeare’s maturity. Caliban is an 
imaginary portrait, conceived with matchless vigour 
and vividness, of the aboriginal savage of the New 
World, of whom Shakespeare had read in travellers’ 
talcs or heard from their lips. Prospero, the guid- 
ing providence of the romance, has been fancifully 
identified with Shakespeare himself, who probably 
bade farewell in the Tempest to the enchanted 
work of his life. There is no just ground for the 
identification. The conditions of the story and of 
Prospero’s character fully account for his magnani- 
mous renunciation of his magical faculty as soon 
as by its exercise he had restored his shattered 
fortunes. Prospero’s words of renunciation run 
(Act V. sc i. II. 33-57) : 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ; 
And ye that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back ; you demi -puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 

Whereof the ewe not biles, and you whose pastime 
Is to make mulnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew \ by whose aid— 

Weak masters though ye be — 1 have bc<limm*d 
The noontide sun, call'd forth the mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given Are, and rifled Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong-based promontory ^ 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar \ graves at my command 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure *, and, when 1 have required 
Some heavenly music— which even now I do — 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for, I Ml break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, * 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I ’ll drown my book. 

VIL Although Shakespeare abandoned dramatic 
composition in i6n, or thereabouts, he left with 
the manager of his company unfinished drafts 
of more than one play, which at a later date 
other dramatists were commissioned to complete. 
Shakespeare’s place at the head of the acting 
dramatists of the day was taken by John Fletcher, 
and it was he, with occasional aid from another 
distinguished ivriter, Philip Massinger, who put 
the finishing touches to Shakespeare’s uncom* 
plctcd work. One of the plays which is known 
to have been due to this copartnership is lost. It 
was called CardtfiiOy and was based on a story 
in Cervantes’ novel of Don QuixeUy the first part 
of which was originally published in an English 
translation in 1612. Two other pieces, The Two 
Noble Kinsmen and Henry VIILy in which the 
hands of both Fletcher and Shakespeare are 
traceable still survive. The Tv/o Noble Kinsmen^ 
when first printed in 1634, was stated to be the 
joint production of ‘the memorable worthies of 
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their time, Mr John Fletcher and Mr William 
Shakespeare, gentlemen.’ The main plot is based 
on Chaucer’s Knights TaU^ and in the scenes 
developing that story Shakespeare's hand is 
plainly visible. The opening song, sung by 
Athenian nymphs who are strewing dowers at the 
wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta, has the true 
Shakespearean ring {Ttuo Nobie KinsmeUy Act l. 
sc, i. — Beaumont and Fletcher) : 

Roses their sharp spines being gone, 

Not royal in their smells alone. 

But in their hue ; 

Maideo pinks, of odour faint, 

Daisies smclI-Icss, yet most quaint, 

And sweet thyme true ; 

Primrose, hrst-bom child of Ver, 

• Merry spring* timers harbinger, 

With her bells dim : 

Oxlips in their cradles growing, 

Marigolds on death* beds blowing, 

Lark-heels trim ; 

All, dear Nature's children sweet, 

Lie Yore bride and bridegroom's feet, 

Blessing their sense I {S/rswing 
Not an angel of the air, 

Bird melodious or bird tair, 

Be absent hence I 

The crow, the slanderous cuckoo, nor 
The boding raven, nor chough hoar, 

Nor chatt'ring pie 

May on our bride house perch or sing. 

Or with them any discord bring, 

But from it fly ! 

Henry VI fL was tn course of performance at 
the Globe Theatre on June 29, 1613, when the 
firing of some cannon on the stage set the play« 
house in flames. The bouse was burned down, 
and was rebuilt next year. Henry VIIL is a 
loosely constructed drama, and resembles a 
historical masque. It was first printed in 
the First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s works 
of 1623 as Shakespeare’s sole production. But 
there arc at least thirteen scenes which on 
metrical grounds arc to be assigned to the pen 
•of Fletcher, possibly with occasional aid from 
Massinger Wolscy’s magnificent farewell to 
Cromwell (Act in. sc. ii. 11. 412-459), though in 
metre and language it often recalls the work 
of Fletcher, is of a greatness far excelling 
anything positively known to proceed from 
Fletcher’s pen : 

iVetiey. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 

I am a poor fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : seek the king ; 

That sun, I pray, may never set I I have told him 
What and how true thou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him— 

I know his noble nature^not to let 

Tby hopeful service perish (00 s good Cromwell, 

N^Iect him not \ make use now, and provide 


For thine own future safety. 

Cromwii. O my lord ! 

Must I, then, leave you? must 1 ncctl forgo 
So good, so noble, and so true a master? 

Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 

With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 

The king shall have my service, but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 

lVol» Cromwcl), 1 did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou ha^t forc'd me, 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let 's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I sh.ill be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolsey, that once tro<l (he ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a w ay, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall and that that ruin'd me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all (he ends thou aim'st at l>e thy country's, 

Thy God's, and (ruth’s ; then if thou fall's!, O Cromwell, 
Thou faH’sl a blessed martyr 1 Serve the king ; 

And prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To (he last penny ; '(is the king’s : my rol>e, 

And my integrity to heaven, b all 
1 dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
Had 1 but served my God with half the zeal 
1 serv’d my* king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crem. Good sir, have patience. 

So 1 have. Farewell 

The hop»es of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

This may safely be assigned to Shakespeare, 
although in it Shakespeare seems to have given 
proof of his versatility by echoing in a glorified 
key the habitual strain of Fletcher. 

With Henry V/H Shakespeare’s work was 
done. After his retirement from active connec- 
tion with the theatre his plays were still per- 
formed at court and on the public stages, but the 
last five years of his life were mainly passed at 
Stratford. In 1613 he paid a short visit to London 
in order to make what proved his last investment 
in real estate. He purchased a house in the 
neighbourhood of the Blackfriars Theatre for ^140, 
of which he left ^60 on mortgage. The deed of 
conveyance bears the date March 10th, and is now 
in the Guildhall Library. A second deed dated 
next day and relating to the mortgage is now 
in the British Museum. Both documents bear 
Shakespeare’s signature. The Blackfriars house 
was leased immediately to a resident in the neigh- 
Ixiurhood. In July 1614 John Combe, a wealthy 
inhabitant of Stratford, died and left Shakespeare 
At the end of the year Shakespeare was 
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involved in a quarrel between the corporation of 
Stratford and the son of his friend Combe, who 
made an attempt to enclose the common field, 
which belonged to the corporation. The muni- 
cipal authorities made vain efforts to enlist Shake- 
speare's sympathy on their side, but Shakespeare 
appears to have supported the rapacious land- 
lord. The corporation was successful in the 
struggle. 

Shakespeare’s health was failing at the beginning 
of i6t6, and on 25th Januar)' he caused Francis 
Collins, a solicitor of Wanvick, to draft his will, but 
the document was for the time left unsigned. Ac- 
cording to a local tradition, a month or two later 
he entertained at his house two literary friends, 
Michael Drayton and Ben Jonson. They had, it 
was reported, ‘a merry mcchng,’ but Mtt seems 
drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a feavour 
there contracted.' Whether this record be correct 
or not, there is little doubt that his illness recurred 
in March, and that, aAer revising the will which 
had been drafted in January*, he then duly com- 
pleted its execution. He died on Tuesday, April 
23, 1616, at the age of fifty-two. He was buried, 
two days later, inside Stratford Church, near the 
northern wall of the chancel. Over the poet's 
grave were inscribed the lines : 

Goo<l friend, for Jesus* sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosc<l hcarc ; 

BIcstc be the man that spares these stones, 

Ami curst be he that moves my bones. 

Before 1623 a monument by a London sculptor 
of Dutch birth, Gerard Johnson, was affixed to the 
wall overlooking the grave. It includes a half- 
length figure of the dramatist, whose hands are 
disposed as if in the act of writing. The inscrip- 
tion runs as follows : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, |)opuIus marret, Olympus habet. 

Stay passenger, why gocst thou by so fast ? 

Read, If thou canst, whom envious death hath plast 

Within this monument ; Shakespeare with whome 

Quick nature dide ; whose name doth deck ys tombe 

Far more then cost ; sith all yt he hath writt 

Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 

Obiit ano. doi 1616. Actatis $3. Die 23 Ap. 

Shakespeare was survived by his wife and two 
daughters. The widow died on August 6, 1623, 
at the age of sixty-seven, and was buried near the 
poet two days later. Both his daughters married. 
The younger, Judith, had become the wife of a 
neighbour's son, Thomas Quincy, two months 
before the poet’s death (February 10, 1616). She 
was the mother of three sons, all of whom died 
young. Surviving husband, sons, and sister, she 
died at Stratford on February 9, 1662, in 
her seventy-seventh year. The elder daughter, 
Susanna, had married, in 1608, John Hall, a 
physician at Stratford. She was buried in Strat- 
ford Church, July 11, 1649, aged fifty-six. The 


inscription on her tombstone attests that she* 
was endowed, in the opinion of her neighbours^ 
with something of her father's wit and wisdom. 
Mrs Hall’s only child, Elizabeth, was the last 
surv'iving descendant of the poet. She married 
twice, her first husband being Thomas Nash of 
Stratford (1593-1647); her second husband was 
Sir John Barnard (or Bernard) of Abington, 
Northamptonshire. Lady Barnard died childless 
at her husband's house at Abington, and was 
buried in the church there on February' 17, 
1670. 

Shakespeare's will was proved by John Hall, his 
son-in-law, and joint-executor with his daughter, 
Mrs Hall, in London on 22nd June following his 
death. It has been stated, on the strength of the 
religious exordium to the will, that Shakespeare 
died a Roman Catholic, but, in point of fact, the 
exordium was the conventional formula, and proves 
nothing respecting the testator's personal belief. 
Shakespeare’s elder daughter, Susanna Hall, was 
made by the will mistress of New Place and 
practically of all the poet's property. To his wife,, 
whose name did not appear in the original draft,. 
Shakespeare left in the final draft only his second 
best bed and its furniture. There is some proba- 
bility in the theory that his relations with her 
were not of a very cordial nature, but the slender 
bequest in the will cannot reasonably be taken as 
indicating a desire on the part of the poet to> 
publish his indifierence or dislike. It is likely 
that her age and ignorance of affairs unfitted her 
in the poet’s eyes for the control of property, and 
she was accordingly committed to the care of his. 
elder daughter. To his granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Hall, afterwards Lady Barnard, the poet bequeathed 
his plate, with the exception of a silver and gilt 
bowl, which went to his younger daughter Judith. 
The latter also received, with a tenement in 
Chapel Lane (in remainder to the elder daughtcrX 
£300. Among other legatees, each of the drama- 
tist’s fellow-actors, Heming, Burbage, and Condelt, 
received a sum of 26s. 8d. wherewith to buy 
memorial rings. 

VIII. Of the thirty-seven plays of which Shake- 
speare was the author, only sixteen were published 
(in quarto) before his death. No less than twenty- 
one remained in manuscript ; but two of these, 
the second and third parts of Htnry K/., had 
been issued in imperfect drafts, under the titles 
respectively of the Contention and the True 
Tragedy. Othello >vas the first of the unpub- 
lished plays to be issued after the poet’s death; 
it appeared in 1622. 

In 1623 the first attempt was made to issue a 
complete edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
two actor-friends of the dramatist, John Heming 
and Henry Condell, were mainly responsible for 
the venture, but the expenses were defrayed by 
a small syndicate of printers and publishers. Of 
these, the chief were the printers William Jaggard. 
and his son Isaac. Their partners were the book- 
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sellers William Aspley, John Smethwick, and 
Edward Blount. Edward Blount and Isaac Jaggard 
obtained on November 8, 1623, a license for the 
pubiioation of sixteen of the twenty plays by 
Shakespeare that were not previously in print. 
The volume known as the First Folio seems to have 
been accessible to the public in the course of the 
same month. It included thirty-six plays ; PericUsy 
though already in print, was omitted. On the title- 
page was engraved the crude portrait by Martin 
Droeshout, which Ben Jonson, in lines printed on 
the fly-leaf, declared to hit the poet to the life. 
Commendatory verses included a splendid eulogy 
by Ben Jonson and poems by Hugh Holland, 
Leonard Digges, and I. M. — perhaps Jasper Maync. 
The dedication w'as signed by Heming and Condcll, 
and was addressed to the brothers, William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Chamberlain, and 
Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery. In a suc- 
ceeding address Mo the great variety of readers* 
the same writers declare that their object in under- 
taking the publication was solely Mo keep the 
memory of so worthy a friend and fellow alive as 
was our Shakespeare.’ The work is carelessly 
printed, and abounds in typographical errors. The 
text, which in the case of twenty-one of the plays 
is not accessible elsewhere, was drawn from more 
or less edited playhouse copies, and it is doubtful 
if in any insunce the exact form in which a 
play came from Shakespeare’s pen was presented 
in the volume. In the case of the flfteen plays 
that had previously appeared in quarto the folio 
text discloses numerous diflTcrenccs. The editors 
declared that the folio text was alone authentic, 
but this claim cannot be accepted without quali- 
fleation. The imperfect quarto versions of the 
Miny Wives cf Windsor and Henry K are re- 
placed in the folio by satisfactory texts ; but the 
quarto texts of Lavds Labour's Losty A Midsum- 
mer Nighfs Dream^ and Richard IL are superior 
to those of the folio. Most of the great plays of 
which the sole version is preserved in the folio 
are defaced by corrupt passages. Such, notably, 
arc CorioianuSy Ail's Well that Ends Welly and 
Macbelh. Nevertheless, the First Folio remains 
intrinsically the most valuable volume in English 
literature ; perfect copies, which are rarely met 
with, fetch very high prices both in this country 
and America* Over copies have been traced. 
The original price was During the nineteenth 
century prices soared from about ^40 to 1700. A 
copy (known as the Daniel Copy) fetched £fif>oo 
by the Tercentenary year (1923). 

The folio was reprinted in 163a, and a third 
^ edition appeared in 1663 without serious change ; 
but the third issue reappeared in the following 
year with an appendix of seven plays ^ never before 
printed in folio.* The new pieces included PerieleSy 
which had been published separately in quarto in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, and six other plays by other 
hands, which had also been published separately in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, and had been unjustiflably 


attributed to his pen by unscrupulous pul)lj?»hers, 
although it was obvious he had no hand in them. 
The names of the spurious plays were I'he London 
Prodigtil^ The History 0/ Thom os Lord Cronnvet/y 
S'ir John 0 /dcas/l<\ Lord Cobhom^ The Puritan 
lytdoiVy A Vorkshire 'Tragrdy y i\nd The Tragedy 0/ 
Locrine. A fourth edition of the folio appeared in 
1685 with the spurious appendix. 

The editors of the First Folio anticipated the 
final and universal verdict of ll»e character of 
Shakespeare's achievements wlicn they wrote, 
‘These plays have had their trial already and 
stood out all appeals.’ The laws of the classical 
drama, which Shakespeare's plays defied, still com- 
manded respect in Shakespeare's day, but even 
lovers of the ancient ways acknowledged that 
the force of his genius had revealed new methods 
of dramatic art hitherto unsurpassed and unsus- 
pected. Ben Jonson, a champion of classical 
theories of art, in commendatory' verses prefixed to 
the First Folio, claimed that Shakespeare had put 
to shame the poets of Greece and Rome. Through 
the three centuries that have elapsed since the 
great dramatist reached the maturity of his powers, 
his reputation has steadily grown in volume. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
were seasons of ebb or stagnation in the spread of 
his fame. After the Restoration public taste in 
England veered towards the French and classical 
dramatic models, and clumsy efforts were made 
to adapt Shakespeare’s plays to the current 
vein of sentiment. Dr>'dcn, D'Avenant, Shadwell, 
Nathan Tate, and others boldly travestied Shake- 
speare’s text in revised versions of his plays. But 
the eclipse of Shakespeare's vogue was partial and 
temporary, and the Restoration adaptations quickly 
sank into oblivion. On the continent of Europe a 
resolute endeavour was made in the eighteenth 
century to prove Shakespeare unworthy of the 
honour that was paid him by his fellow-country- 
men. Voltaire, the great French writer, who long 
dominated the taste of Europe, made desperate 
efforts to prove Shakespeare a barbarian, and his 
work a mass of indecency and incoherence, which 
was only occasionally illumined by the true spirit 
of poetry. But Voltaire’s conclusions were power- 
fully disputed by the German critic Lessing, and 
when in course of time Shakespeare’s works 
appeared in competent translations in the various 
languages of Europe, Voltaire’s views ceased to 
influence European opinion. 

Throughout the nineteenth century Shakespeare’s 
fame steadily marched onwards as in triumphal 
progress, not only among his own countrymen, 
but among intelligent men and women of other 
countries. In Germany, Shakespeare’s work is 
studied as closely and as enthusiastically as In 
England or America ; and in France, Italy, and 
Russia reverence for it and him is increasing year 
by year. On the English stage the name of every 
actor and actress since Betterton, the great actor 
of the period of the Restoration, has been iden* 
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Ijfied \Mih Shakespci^rcAn parts, and for tlic last 
hun(Ire<l years every actor or actress of ambition 
ill Germany, France, or Italy has been well con- 
tent to base his or her claim to reputation on the 
histrionic interpretation of Shakespearean roles. 
It may consequently be asserted that in every 
i|uaricr of the globe to which civilised life has 
penetrated Shakespeare’s power is now recognised. 
It IS universally allowed that in knowledge of 
human character, in wealth of humour, in depth of 
passion, in fertility of fancy, in command of all the 
force and felicity of language, and in soundness 
of judgment, he has no rival in the literature of 
any nation or epoch. His unassailable supremacy 
ultimately springs from the versatile working 
of his insight and intellect by virtue of which 
his pen limned with unerring precision almost 
every gra<!ation of thought and emotion that 
animates the living stage of the world. His 
genius enabled him to give being in his pages 
to all the shapes of humanity that present them- 
selves on the liighway of life. So mighty a 
faculty thus sets at naught the common limita- 
tions of nationality and is acclaimed by the whole 


.civilised world. 


SIDNEY LEE. 


SiiAKRsrEARK's PokTRA I Tic ^According to Aubre/t account, 
Shakc«p«arc was * a handsome well*>hapcil man,' and It is to he 
resrelleJ that no wholly satisfactory portrait of him exists. The 
rudcly-carveii bust on the monument in Stratford Church and the 
copperplate engraving on the iitle>page of the First Polio uere 
honest endeavours to depict the poet's features but are not remark* 
able as works of an. Uoih, moreover, were produced after the 
poet's death. Numerous painiings have from lime to time been 
claimed to he contemporary portraits ol Shakespeare, but In no case 
has the claim been fully sustained. I 1 ie * Flower portrait* or ' Droes* 
hout painting/ in the S t rat ford'On* Avon Memorial Gallery, as held 
by some to be the original painting on which Oroeshout based bis 
engraving in the First Folio. Of considerable interest, too, is the 
Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery, London (named 
after a former owner, the Duke of ChandosX llie iradiiion that 
it was from the brush of Shakespeare's friend and fellov*acter. 
Richard Hurbage, cannot be corroborated; it was doubtless painted 
for an admirer uf the dramatist some years after his death, from 
somewhat fanciful verbal description! of his appearance. 

Uini.ioORAritv.^For early editions see Pollard's Sh*\ktt^ 4 fir 9 t 
rttui Qn^rUt ('909), and the Shakespeare Association 
SiUiiiti in ifu Firti F^tU (1994), which includes 'Shakespeare's 
Portraiture,' by M. H. Spielmann. In the eighteenth century 
Shakespeare was edited critically for the first time, and numerous 
elToris were mode by a long succession of editors to free the text 
from the incoherences which disfigured the folio version. l*he 
earliest of the critical editors of Shakespeare was Nicholas Rowe, 
whose edition appeared in 1709. The poet Pope brought out an 
edition in 1795, ai^ this was fi>llowed in 1733 by the work of Lewis 
Theobald, who proved himself a masterly emendator. Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's edition was published hi 1744. Bishop Warburton 
revised Popes edition In 1747. Dr Johnson's edition appeared in 
1763, and that of Edward Capell, the most industrious of all 
students of the text and contemporary literature, In 1768. The 
learned, although somewhat freakish, George Steevens greatly 
Improved Dr Johnson's work in a reiuue In 1773, which was often 
republished. In 1790 Edmund Malone completed an edition of 
high archaeological value. In 1603 appeared the first varionjcn 
edition. In twcnty*one volumes ; thb was prepared by Isaac Reed 
from notes made by George Steevens. The second variorum, 
mainly a reprint of the first, is dated 1813; the third (i8si), 
prepared by James Boswell, the son of Dr Johnson's biographer, 
was largely based on material amassed by Malone. A new 
variorum was edited by H. H. Fumeis of Philadelphia, 1671-1919, 
and thereafter by H« H. Furness, Jun. Valuable editions were 


prepared by Alexander Dyce in 1837 ; by Nicolaus Delius, iSs4-fit ; 
by Howard Staunton, 1856-60; and by the Cambridge editors, 
W. G. Clark and Aldis Wright, 1863-66, wbo also did the handy 
CMi edition (1 vol. 1664^ Among recent complete annotated edi- 
tions are Tkt TtmfU Sh/%k 4 $ptArey edited byOolUncr (40V0IS. 1894- 
96), Ttu £tvr/Ay, ed. byC. H. Herford (ro vols. 1899), 
ed. by Sir Sidney Lee (so vols. 1910), TAe /irtUn^ ed. by Craig 
and Case (39 vol^ i899>i9a4k Editions in progress are Tfu fftw 
Cttmhruiff by Quiller Couch and Dover Wilson, 

TA* Fiftjtrg' ed. by Granville Barker, and TM4 VaU 

The S^mmts were edited by Tucker (1914) and by 
Tucker Brooke (1936). The ShaJkft^tarf ed. Tucker 

Brooke (1908), contains Sir Tk^mat Mprf, the MS. of which play is 
held by many scholars to be partly in Shakespeare's bondwriling. 
See also for disputed works, Pollard's Skakttpittrtt Fight with tkt 
Fi^mtft (19)0), and J. M. Kobe Mson*s£Aaicr/^«eeC0neii(i 929-33).* 

Elaborate materials for a biography were collected by J. O. Haiti- 
well'Phillippiinhis Outiinttr/tht Li/t 0/SkaJtts^Arti‘iiht^, 1887). 
The best lives of Shakespeare are by Sir E. K. Chambers (1930) and 
by Sir Sidney Lee (sth ed. 1925). And see the A«/eby J. Q. Adams 
Elton's tViiiiam Sh^ket^artt hit Family and ( 1 904), 

works by C. W. Wallace on hU new Shakespeare discoveries (1909 
ft r/y.), Herford 's SktUh t/Fectn! Shaket/tattam InittHgatitn 
(1933), and Chambers's Elitaktihan (1933). 

For notices of Stratford, Sir Sidney I>ee*s Stm(/trd'an»A^n ft 
(lu Dtatk a/ Shaktt^Art (1890), and Mrs C. C. Slopes's Shakt* 
tptart't \y ar^vukthirt Cantem^rnritt (new ed. 1907) and Skakt* 
smart's Euvirtnmtnt (1914) may be consulted. H. T. Stephenson’s 
Skaktt^nrt't Ltudan (1910K and the ShakcspeareT«rcentenary£aoA 
a/ Hama ft (1916) and Skakttytaft't England (a vol& 1916) also 
contain much material respecting Shakespeare's social environment. 
Francis Douce’s /l/msiralitnt t/ Skakttftart (1807 ; new ed. 1839), 
Shaktt^art't by H. R. D. Anders (1904X Skaktt^ardt 

Likrary (ed. J. P. Collier and W« C Hasliil, 1875), Sknktt^arw*t 
PlHtArthifiA> Brooke, t909X and £A4sF///r<srv*/ Htlintfudifid* W. 
G. BoswelbStone, 1S96) are of service in tracing the sources of 
Shakespeare's plots. Alexander Schmidt's Shaktiptnrt LtJtutn 
(new ed. 1934) and E. A. Abbott's Shnktt^riaN Cmmmnr{xyk^\ 
new ed. 1693) are valuable aids to a study of the text. Useful 
concordances to the Pbys have been prepared by Mrs Cowden- 
Clarke (r645), to the Poems by Mrs H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, 
1875)1 and to Plays and Poems by John Bartlett (1 voL 1895). 
Muoro's Sknkft/tart Allntitn Book (new ed. 193s) is useful also. 
The publications of the (Old) Shakespeare Society (1841-53), oi* 
the New Shakspere Society (since 1874), and of the Deutsche 
Shakcspeare-Gesellschaft of Weimar (since 1865) compriso many 
papers of value in the msihetk, textual, historical, and biographical 
study of Shakcspe.sre. ,A. Ralli in 193a published A Hhttry 
Skakitptartnn Crilititm* The most important critical studies by 
Englishmen are Coleridge's Stitt and Lttturtt (collected by T. 
Ashe, 1883), Haslici's Ckartuitrt t/ ShAkt^rit Flayt (1817), 
Dowden's Skakt^rttklt Aftnd and Art (1875), Swinburne's A 
Stndf t/ Shakttktnrt (1879) and Tkt Agt t/ SkaJktt/tttrt (tpoS), 
and Sir W, Raleigh's SktJtttptart (1907X Reference may be made 
with advantage to F. £. Schelling's Elitakttkmm Drama (1908), 
T. S. Baynes's Skakttk*artStuditt{\k^-it^%\r W. Ward's fag/rsA 
Oramatit Littmiurt{,T\%m ed. 1899), R. G. Moulton's Skaku^tart 
at a OramatU Ariitt (1885), A. C. Bradley's Skakttptartma 
Tragtdy{\^i), Brander Matthews's Skakttftart at a Playwright 
(1913), and F. S. Boas's SkaJtttffmrt and kit Prtdtttuprt^xt^^^ 
J. M. Robertson's Prtkltm t/ tkt Skaktt^art Stnnttt (r996), 
J. Middleton Murry's Skaktt^art and J, Dover Wilson's 
What HaFptnt in Samltt(\^ii\ H, Granville. Darker published 
a series of Prf/attt it Skaktt/tttrt (1997 r/iry.), and, with G. B. 
Harrison, A Ctm^nitn tt Skaktt^art StudUt ( 1 934). The essays 
on Shakespeare's heroines by Mrs Jameson (1833) and Lady Martin 
(i68j)are pleasant reading. Among numerous German criticisms of 
Shakespeare are fragmentary notices In Ooeibe't works, Heine's 
SkaJttt^art't iftrtintt^ and Kreyssig's study. Ulric) andCervinus 
ore of tmal ler value. Hrandes's William Skakttptart was publUbed 
In an Kngllsb translation (1698, s volt.). Among French critics ate 
Guicot's SkaJttt^art tt ttn Ttm/t (il5»), and Alfred Mdilkres's 
Skaktt/tart, ttt CBnvrtt tt ttt CHiignti (i860). Extensive biblio- 
graphies of Shakespeare's works and Shakespearian a are given in 
W. Jaggard’s Skaktt/tart Siklltgra/ky Sir S. Leo's Skakt^ 

t/tart, H, C. Bsrtlett's kfr William Skaktt^art (spas), and A 
Skaktt^art Ri/trtntt Library (English Assn. 1985) ; In Eblsch and 
SchQcking's Skakttptmrt Biblitgrnfky (1930; supplement 1936); 
in the Camkridgt //Itttty (roU v.X In the O.S»B., in the British 
Muttum Cataltgm (separate Gnidtt 1903). 
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George Cbapiuan^ the translator of Homer, 
was born near Hitchin about 1559, is supposed to 
have studied at Oxford and at Cambridge, and died 
in 1634. Wood describes him as person of most 
reverend aspect, religious and temperate, qualities 
rarely meeting in a poet.’ He enjoyed the royal 
patronage of King James and Prince Hcnr>% and 
the friendship of Spenser, Jonson, and Shakespeare. 
According to Oldys, he ‘preserved in his conduct 
the true dignity of poetr>% which he compared to 
the dower of the sun, that disdains to open its 
leaves to the eye of a smoking taper/ Chapman 
wrote early and copiously for the stage. His 
first play, The Blind Beggar 0/ AUxandnay was 
produced in 1596. All Foolsy a good comedy, 
probably belongs to 1599. In 1598 he completed 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander^ but not with Mar- 
lowe’s music. After some experiments on parts 
of the Iliaily the great and complete translation 
was produced in i6f 1 in fourteen-syllable rhyming 
couplets. Chapman’s equivalents for the com- 
pound Homeric epithets, the far-shooiing Phoebus, 
the everdivif$g gods, the many-headed hill, silver^ 
footed Thetis, the triplefeathered helm, high- 
walled Thebes, the strong-winged lance, &c., were 
happily chosen : vigour, old-world majesty, and 
passion are not awanting ; and though Pope’s 
version put Chapman’s out ‘of fashion, though 
some of Chapman’s merits are quite unhomeric, 
Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and Keats restored 
the older translation to favour, and spite of 
obscurities, conceits, harshnesses, and serious 
slips in Greek, the translation still ranks as a 
great achievement. The Odyssey (1616) followed 
in tcn-syllable couplets. The conclusion of Book 
xix. of the //reruns thus in Chapman ; 

The ho^t set forth, and pour’d hi$ sled >vavcs far out 
of (he fleet. [sleet 

And as from air the frosty north wind blows a cold thick 
That dasaleseyes, flakes after flakes incessantly descending: 
So thick helms, curds, ashen darts, and round shields, 
never ending, 

Flow’d from the navy’s hollow womb : their splendours 
gave heaven’s eye [ihc sky. 

Has beams again ; earth laugh’d to see her face so like 
Arms shin’d so hot, and she such clouds made with the 
dust she cast, [so fast. 

She thunder’d, feet of men and horse importun’d her 
In midst of all, divine Achilles his fair person arm’d, 

His teeth gnash'd as he stood, his eyes, so full of Arc, 
they warm'd, 

Vnsufler’d grief and anger at the Trojans so combin’d. 

HU greaves first us’d, his goodly curets on hU bosom 
shin’d ; [ihc moon ; 

HU sword, hU shield that cast a brightness from it like 
And as from sea sailors dUeem a harmful fire, let run 
By herdsmen’s faults, till all their stall flies up in 
wrattling flame, [none came 

Which being on hills U seen Ur off; but being alone, 
To give it quench ; at shore no neighbours, and at sea 
their friends 

Driven off with tempests ; such a fire from hU bright 
shield extends 


His ominous nuliance ; and in heaven imj ressM his 
fervent blare. [place 

His crested helmet, grave .“^nd high, had next triumphant 
On his curl’d he.id, an<l like a star it cast a spurry ray, 
AI>out which a bright thick'ne<l bush of golden 'hair did 
pl*'»)'» [arm’d, he tried 

Which Vulcan forgM him for his plume. Thus compleete 
How fit they were, and if his motion could with ease abide 
Their brave instruction ; .ind so far they were from 
hind'ring it, 

That to it they were nimble wings, and m.idc so light 
his spirit, [to air. 

That from the earth the princely captain they took up 
Then from his armour)* he drew his lance, his father’s 
spear, [alone 

Huge, weighty, firm ; that not a Greek but he himself 
Knew how to shake ; it grew upon the mountain Pclion, 
From whose height Chiron hew’d it for his sire ; and 
fatal *twas [Pciias. 

To great soul’d men — of Peteus and Pclion, surnamed 
'1 hen from the stable their bright horse Autoinedon 
withdraws. 

And Alcymus put poitrils on, and cost upon their jaws 
Their bridles ; hurling back the reins, and hung them 
on the seat. [doth get 

The fair scourge (hen Automedon takes up, and up 
To guide the horse : the fight’s seat last Achilles look 
behind, [heaven had shin’d. 

Who look'd so arm’d os If the sun there fall’n from 
And terribly thus charg'd his steeds: Xanthusand llalius. 
Seed of the harpy, in the charge ye undertake of us, 
Discharge it not, as when Patroclus ye left dead in field. 
But when with blood, for (his day’s fast observ'd, revenge 
shall yield 

Our heart satiety, bring us off. Thus, since Achilles s|>ake 
As if his aw'd steeds understood, ’(was Juno’s will to make 
Vocal the palate of the one, who shaking his fair he.ad, 
(Which in his mane, let fall to earth, he almost buried,) 
Thus Xanthus spake : Ablest Achilles, now (at least) 
our care 

Shall bring thee off; but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
Of thy grave ruin. Kor shall we be then to be reprov’d, 
Bui mightiest fate, and the great God. Nor was thy 
best belov’d 

Spoil’d so of arms by our slow pace, or courage's empaire; 
The best of gods, Latona's son, that wears the golden hair, 
Gave him his death's wound, though the grace he gave to 
Hector’s hand. 

We, like (he spirit of the west, (hat all spirits can 
command [must go. 

For pow’r of wing, could run him off: but thou thyself 
So fate ordains, God and a man must give thee overthrow. 
This said, the Furies stopp’d his voice. Achilles, far 
in rage, [presage 

Thus answer'd him : It fits not thee thus proudly to 
My overthrow ; I know myself it U my fate to fall 
Thus far from Phthia; yet that fate shall fail to vent 
her gall [horrid deeds ; 

Till mine vent thousands. These words us'd, he fell to 
Gave dreadful signal, and forthright made fly his one- 
hoofd steeds. 

C$ir4t or an old form of inirmsMt many -pointed; 

/#//W/!r, hamcM for the breast ; fm/airty diminution. 

But however spirited and stately as a tianslatori 
Chapman proved rather an undramattc dramatist. 
He continued to supply the theatre with tragedies 
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and comedies up to 1620, or later ; yet of the dozen 
that have descended to us, not one possesses real 
\ ivifyin^' dramatic power. In didactic observation 
and description he is sometimes happy, and 
hence he has been praised for possessing ‘ more 
thinking’ than many of his contemporaries. His 
tendency to an epic method of narrative is frequently 
apparent and injurious to effect. But in many 
single passages he shows great poetic power and 
beauty, surpassing in this respect, in Sir A. W. 
Ward's judgn)cnt, all the Elizabethans but Shake* 
s pea re. Enshifttrd Hoe was written in conjunction 
with Jonson and Mar^»ton, but is mainly Chapman’s, 
according to Ward, who pronounces it ‘ one of the 
liveliest and healthiest, as it is one of the hcst-con- 
stnictcd comedies of the age.’ As to the imprison* 
ment of the authors for their political allusions, see 
below in the article on Jonson. The Geftlletnan 
Usher contains at 
least one fine scene 
(Act iv.). Its sequel, 

Monsieur (f Oliver is, 

Sir A. W. Ward 
thinks, ‘one of our 
most diverting Eliza- 
bethan comedies.' 

Hussy d'Atnhois and 
The Revenge 0/ 

Bussy (CAmbois give 
a striking picture of 
the intrigues at the 
court of Henry III. 
of France, and illus- 
trate Chapman's love 
of similes and meta- 
phors, as well as the 
power and beauty of his versification ; occasionally 
bombast is mixed with true poetry*, though not so 
as to justify Dryden's denunciations. The Con- 
spiraeie and the Tragedie of Charles Duke 0/ 
Byron are undramalir, but contain some fine 
things. In a sonnet prefixed to the comedy of All 
(1605), Chapman says that he was ^marked 
with age for aims of greater weight.* 

Other plays arc May Day (t6ti), The Widmds 
Tears (1612), and Casar and Pompey (1631). The 
posthumous tragedies, Aiphonsus Emperourof Ger* 
tnany and Rrifenge for Honour^ bear his name with 
doubtful right. The former, on the candidature of 
Richard of Cornwall for the impcrialthrone, is appal* 
lingly bloody, and exhibitsgreater horrors than Kyd*s 
worst passages. A peculiarity is, that the dialogue 
is freely interspersed with German words and lines, 
printed in German black letter, but so monstrously 
misspelt as at times to be barely intelligible. The 
Bally a comedy, and The Tragedie of Chabot were 
the Joint work of Chapman and Shirley. The best 
of Chapman's dramatic works, Eastward Hoe and 
Chaboty were written in collaboration with others. 
Among Chapman's non-dmmatic works arc Enthy^ 
mi<e Rapfusy PelrarcRs Seven Penitentiall PsalmeSy 
The Divine Poem of Muserusy and The Georgicks 


of Hesiod. The first act of All Fools contains 
some of Chapman's most characteristic work ; it 
opens thus with a conversation between the three 
friends, Kinaldo, Fortunio, and Valerio : 

Biua/do. Can one self cause, in subjects so alike 
As you tw'O are, produce effect so unlike ? 

One like the Turtle all in mournful strains, 

Wailing his fortunes ; tb* other like the I .ark 
Mounting the sky in shrill and cheerful notes. 

Chanting his joys aspire<l : and both for love ? 

In one, love raiseth by his violent heat 
Moist v.apours from the heart into the eyes, 

From whence they dro>vn his breast in daily showers : 
In th* other, his dirided power infuseth 
Only temperate and most kindly wamith, 

That gives life to those fruits of wit and virtue, 

Which the unkind hand of an uncivil father 
Had almost nipp'd in the delightsome blossom. 

Fori unto. O, brother, 
love rewards our 
services 

With a most partial and 
injurious hand, 

If you consider well our 
different fortunes : 
Valerio loves, and joys 
the dame he loves \ 

I love, and never can 
enjoy the sight 
Of her I love ; so far 
from conquering 
In my desires' assault, 
that I can come 
To lay no battery to the 
fort I seek, 

All passages to it so 
strongly kept. 

By strait guard of her father. 

Rin, I dare swear, 

If just desert in love measurc<l reward, 

Your fortune should exceed Valerio’s far ; 

For I am witness (being your bedfellow) 

Both to (he daily ami the nightly service 
You do unto the deity of love, 

In vows, sighs, tears, and solitary watches. 

He never serves him with such sacrifice, 

Yet hath his bow and shafts at his command : 

Love’s service is much like our humorous lords^ 

Where minions carry more than servitors, 

The bold and careless servant still obtains ; 

The modest and respective nothing gains ; 

You never see your love unless in dreams, 
]Ic^Hyroen puts in whole possession. 

What different stars reign'd when your loves were boni» 
He forcet) to wear the willow, you the horn ? 

But, brother, are you not ashameil to make 
Yourself a slave to (he base lord of love, 

Begot of fancy, and of beauty bom ? 

And what is beauty ? a mere quintessence, 

Whose life is not in being, but in seeming ; 

And therefore is not to all eyes the same, 

But like A cozening picture, which one way 
Shows like a crow, another like a swan ; 

And upon what ground is this beauty drawn ? 
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Upon a woman, a most brittle creature, 

And would to God (for my part) that were all. 

F 0 n But tell me, brother, did you never love ? 

FifU You know I did, and was beloved again, 

And that of such a dame as all men deem'd 
Honour'd, and made me happy in her favours ; 
Exceeding fair she was not ; and yet fair 
In that she never studied to be fairer 
Than Nature made her ; beauty cost her nothing, 

Her virtues were so rare, they would have made 
An Elhiop beautiful : at least so thought 
By such as stood aloof, and did observe her 
With credulous eyes ; but what they were indeed 
I ’ll spare to blaze, because I loved her once, 

Only 1 found her such, as for her sake, 

1 vow eternal >vars against their whole sex, 

Inconstant shuttlecocks, loving fools and jester^ 

Men rich in dirt, and titles sooner won 
With the most vile than the most virtuous; 

Found true to none : if one amongst whole hundreds 
Chance to be chaste, she is so proud w*ithal. 

Wayward and rude, that one of unchaste life 
Is oftentimes approved a worthier wife : 

Undressed, sluttish, nasty to their husbands, 

SpuRged up, adorned, and painted to their lovers x 
All day in ceaseless uproar with their households. 

If all the night their husbands have not pleased them ; 
Like hounds, most kind, being beaten and abused ; 
Like wolves, most cruel, being kindliest used. 

Fcr, Fie, thou profanes! the deity of their sex 
Fin. Brother, 1 read that Egypt heretofore 
Had Temples of the richest frame on earth ; 

Much like this goodly edifice of women : 

With alabaster pillars were those Temples 
Upheld and beautified, and so arc women. 

Most curiously glazed, and so are w omen, 

Cunningly painted too, and so ore women, 

In outside wondrous heavenly, so are women ; 

But when a stranger view’d those fanes within, 

Instead of gods and goddesses, he should find 
A painted fowl, a fury, or a serpent ; 

And such celestial inner parts have women. 

Valeria, Rinaldo, the poor fox that lost his tail, 
Persuaded others also to lose theirs : 

Thyself, for one perhaps that for desert 
Or some defect in thy attempts refused thee, 

Revilcst the whole sex, beauty; love, and all. 

I tell thee Love is Nature's second sun ; 

Causing a spring of virtues where he shines, 

And os without the sun, the world’s great eye. 

All colours, beauties, both of Art and Nature, 

Are given in vain to men, so without love 
All beauties bred in women are in vain ; 

All virtues bom in men lie buried, 

For love informs them os the sun doth colours, 

And 05 the sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruits and flowers ; 

So love, fair shining in the inward man. 

Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 
Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts, 

Brave resolution, and divine discourse x 
Oh, ’tU the Pamdise, the heaven of earth ; 

And didst thou know the comfort of two hearts, 

In one delicious harmony united, 

As to joy one joy, and think both one thought, 
live both one life, and therein double life ; 


To sec their m'iuIs met al an interview 
In their bright eyes, at parley in their lips. 

Their language, kisses : and lo observe the re*;. 
Touches, cmbracc^, and each circumstance 
Of all love * mo^t unmalcheil ceremonies : 

Thou would.st abhor lliy tongue for blasphemy. 

Oh J who can comprehend how sweet love tastes 
But he that hath been pre-^ent at hi* feasts? 

Fin. Arc you in that vein loo, Valerio? 

’'I wcre filler you should l>c about your charge. 

How plough and cart goes foruar*! ; I have known 
Your joys were all employ '<1 in husKandr)*, 

Your study was how many loads of hay 
A meadow of so many acres yiclde^l ; 

How many oxen such a close wouM fat. 

And is your rural service now converted 

From Pan to Cupid ? and from bexsts lo women ? 

Oh, if your father knew this, what a lecture 
Of bitter castigation he would read you ! 

ya/. My father? why, my father? does he think 
To rob me of myself ? 1 lio|>e I know 

1 am a gentleman ; though his covetous humour 
And education hath transform'd me baily, 

And made me overseer of his pastures, 

1 11 l*e myself in spite of husl>andr>*. (A«/^rGRATiAN^ 
And sec, bright heaven, here comes my huslian<lr)% 
Hero shall my cattle graze, here Nectar drink. 

Here will I he<lge and ditch, here hide my treasure : 

O poor Fortunio, how wouldst thou triumph, 

If thou enjoy’d *st this happiness with my sister i 
For, I were in heaven if once ’twcrc come to that. 
Fin. And melhinks lis my heaven that 1 am past it. 

‘ Young men think old men are fools : but old 
men know young men are fools' is well put. 
' Death and his brother sleep,’ so often and so 
variously linked in contrast by the poets, are by 
Chapman thus conjoined : 

Since sleep and death are called the twins of nature. 

Wc arc reminded of Bunyan by : 

He that to nought aspires doth nothing need : 

Who breaks no law is subject to no king. 

A homely simile is : 

Shoes ever overthrow that are too large, 

An<l hugest cannon burst with overcharge. 

There are many ways of putting what Chapman 
words so: ‘An Englishman, being flattered, is a 
lamb; threatened, a lion.' ‘Man is a name of 
honour for a king ' is a pithy single line or sentence ; 
so are ‘ He that is one man's slave is free from 
none ‘ Flatterers look like friends as tvolvcs like 
dogs ; ' ‘ Danger the spur of great minds ; ' ‘A 
death for love 's no death, but martyrdom.' What 
Keats felt when he ‘ heard Chapman speak out 
loud and bold ’ we know from Keats’s most famous 
sonnet, ‘ On first looking into Chapman's Homer.' 

A cornpicie edition of Chapman's works, edited by T. M. Parrott 
G voU. ivio-i4>, superseded that of 1673-75 by R. H. Shepherd. 
See oIm Swinburne's euay on Chapmen (1675 ; reprinted in Ceo* 
^ ’919); ond tki 

Pottf by A. Acheeon, who upheddi the view that ChBpm&n ii tbe 
nvni poet referred to in Shaketpeere's SomnoU (lee pege 364), end 
etudiee by J. M. RoberUoo (1917) and H. £llls(i934). 
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Francis Bacon« 

Lord Hacon is the n«ime by which contcm- 
porancs and succeeding generations have agreed 
to speak of the aggressive intellectual reformer, 
the great English writer, the ser\ilc statesman, 
the torrupt Chancellor, who by etiquette and the 
rules of the peerage should rather be spoken of 
as Lord \'crulam or Viscount St Albans j in his 
Apophilugms he spoke of himself as *thc Lord 
Bacon,’ as well as ‘the Lord St Albans.’ Born at 
York House in the Strand on the 22nd of Januar>' 
1561, Francis Bacon was the younger son by his 
second marriage of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord- 
Keeper of the Great Seal ; his mother, Ann, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, was a lady of 
strong will and great accomplishments, and a 
zealous Calvinist. In childhood he displayed 
such vivacity of intellect and sedateness of be- 
haviour that Queen Elizabeth used to call him 
her young Lord-Keeper; and at the age of 
twelve he was sent to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he early became disgusted with 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which still held un- 
questioned sway in the great English schools of 
learning. This dislike of the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, as Bacon himself declared to his sccretar)'. 
Dr Kawlcy, he fell into, *not for the worthlessness 
of the author, to whom he would ever ascribe all 
high attributes, but for the unfruitfulncss of the 
way, being a philosophy only strong for disputa- 
tions and contentions, but barren of the production 
of works for the benefit of the life of man.’ After 
spending two years at Cambridge, he began the 
study of law at Cray’s Inn (1576) ; but that same 
year he went to France for about three years with 
Sir Amyas Paulct, the English ambassador. His 
obscr>'ations on foreign affairs were afterwards pub- 
lished in a work entitled Of ihe StaU 0/ Europe. 
By the sudden death of his father in l$ 79 f he was 
compelled to return hastily to England and engage 
in some profession. After in vain soliciting his 
uncle, Lord Burghley, to procure for him such a 
provision from Government as might allow him to 
devote his time to literature and philosophy, he 
returned to the study of the law, was called to 
the Bar in 1582, and became a bencher of his inn 
in 1586. While engaged in practice as a barrister 
he did not forget philosophy ; early in life he 
sketched his vast (but never completed) work, 
The histauration of (he Sciences. He became 
member of Parliament for Mcleombe Regis in 
1584, for Taunton in 1586, and for Middlesex in 
1593. In 1584 he sought to attract the queen’s 
attention by addressing to her a paper of advice 
in which, with a boldness unique in a barrister 
of three-and-twenty, he argued for more toler- 
ance in the treatment of recusants; and in 1589 
he wrote a pamphlet on the controversies in the 
Anglican Church, in which he pleaded for elas- 
ticity in matters of doctrine and discipline* As 
an orator he is highly extolled by Ben Jonson. 


In one of his speeches he distinguished himself 
by taking the popular side in a question respecting 
some large subsidies demanded by the court, and 
gave great offence to Her Majesty. To Lord 
Burghley and his son, Robert Cecil, Bacoix con- 
tinued to pay court in hope of advancement, till 
at length, finding himself disappointed in that 
quarter, he attached himself to Burghlcy’s rival, 
Essex, who, with all the ardour of a generous 
friendship, endeavoured in vain to procure for him 
in 1593 the office first of Attorney and then of 
Solicitor General, and in 1596 that of Master of 
the Rolls. Essex in some degree soothed Bacon’s 
disappointment by presenting him with an estate 
at Twickenham, which he aftenvards sold for 
^1800. Bacon recommended his patron to resort 
to petty dattcry of the queen, misunderstanding 
his frank character ; and advised him to under- 
take the suppression of Tyrone^s rebellion t* 598 )- 
When Essex was brought to trial after his return 
from Ireland in disgrace in 1599, the friend whom 
he had so greatly obliged was associated at his 
own request (in a subordinate capacity) with the 
prosecuting counsel, in the hope, as he said, of aid- 
ing his patron ; but Essex was dismissed from all 
his offices. When Essex broke into open rebellion 
in 1601, Bacon voluntarily endeavoured to secure 
his conviction on the capital charge of treason. 
He complied, moreover, after the earl’s execution, 
with the queen’s request that he should write 
A Declaration of the Practices and Treasons 
attempted and committed by Roberty Earl of Essexy 
which was printed by authority ; and in another 
paper he defended his own conduct on the ground 
that the claims of the State must override those 
of friendship. In Elizabeth's last years Bacon 
tried to mediate between Cro>vn and Parliament, 
and himself advised tolerance in Ireland. 

After the accession of James the fortunes of 
Bacon began to improve. He made extravagant 
professions of loyalty, planned schemes for the 
union of England and Scotland, and proved 
that the difficulties between king and commons 
could easily be arranged. He was knighted 
in July 1603, and in subsequent years ob- 
tained successively the offices of King’s Counsel, 
Solicitor- General (1607), and Attorney- General 
(1613). In the execution of his duties he did 
not scruple to lend himself to the most arbitrary 
measures of the court, and in 1615 he even assisted 
in an attempt to extort a confession of treason, 
under torture, from an old clergyman of the name 
of Pcacham. Torture \tas applied, not at Bacon’s 
suggestion, but with his assent, and he examined 
the prisoner while on the rack, without result 
Pcacham was then tried in King’s Bench, Bacon 
undertaking to confer with each judge $0 as to 
secure a conviction. Coke resisted Bacon’s advice, 
and in consequence Bacon helped to get Coke 
dismissed. « 

Although his income had now been greatly en- 
larged by the emoluments of office and a marriage 
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with the daughter of a wealthy alderman, his ex* 
travagance and that of his servants, which he 
seems to have been too good*natured to check, 
continued to keep him in difficulties. He cringed 
to the king and his favourite, Huckingham ; and 
at length, on the 7th of January 1618, he attained 
the summit of his ambition, by being created 
Lord High Chancellor of England ; and in July 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Verulam — 
a title which gave place in Januar>* 1621 to that 
of Viscount St Albans. As Chancellor it cannot 
be disputed that, both in his political and judicial 
capacities, he grossly deserted his duty. Not 
only did he suffer Buckingham to interfere with 
his decisions as a judge, but, by accepting numerous 
presents or bribes from suitors, he gave occasion, 
in 1621, to a parliamentary inquir>% which ended 
in his condemnation and disgrace. It has been 
arguctf that he did not allow the presents he re- 
ceived to influence his decisions, or but rarely. 
But he fully confessed to the twcnty*three articles 
of corruption which were laid to his charge ; and 
when waited on by a committee of the House of 
Lords, appointed to inquire whether the confession 
was subscribed by himself, he answered, ‘ It is my 
act, my hand, my heart : I beseech your lordships 
to be merciful to a broken reed.’ It was decided 
that he be fined ^40,000, imprisoned during the 
king’s pleasure, and banished from Parliament and 
court He was soon released and pardoned, but not 
allowed to return to court, and retired to Gorham* 
bury, near St Albans. He had now ample leisure to 
attend to his philosophical and literary pursuits ; 
even while he was engaged in business these had 
not been neglected. In 1597 he published Afedi/a- 
iion€S Snera^ a Table of the Colours 0/ Good and 
Evil^ and ten Estajs. In 1612 he reprinted the 
Essays^ increased to thirty-eight ; and finally, in 
1625, he again issued them, * newly written,’ and 
now fifty-eight in number. These, as he himself 
says, * come home to men’s business and bosoms ; 
and, like the late new halfpence, the pieces are 
small and the silver is good/ The Essays imme- 
diately acquired ^ popularity and credit they have 
maintained till now. Dugald Stewart says the 
work was *one of those where the superiority 
of his genius appears to the greatest advantage, 
the novelty and depth of his reflections often 
receiving a strong relief from the triteness of his 
subject It may be read from beginning to end in 
a few hours, and yet, after the twentieth perusal, 
one seldom fails to remark in it something over- 
looked before. This, indeed, is a characteristic of 
all Bacon’s writings, and is only to be accounted 
for by the inexhaustible aliment they furnish to our 
own thoughts, and the sympathetic activity they 
impart to our torpid faculties/ The Essays^ by 
which Bacon is best known as an author, may 
fskirly be regarded as nis most original worlc 
In 1605 he published Of the ProJUUnce and 
Advancement of leamingj Divine and Human^ 
which, afterwards published in a Latin expansion 


with the title De Augnteniis Scientiarutfiy consti- 
tutes the first part of his great (but unfinished) 
Ittstaurniio Sc/en/tarnw, meant to be a review and 
encyclopcedia of all knowledge. The second part, 
entitled Xo%am Ontanum* was that on which hi^ 
high reputation as a philosopher was mainly 
grounded, and on the composition of which he 
bestowed most labour. It was written in Latin, 
and appeared in 1620. In the first part of the 
A<l«nucem«uc of LearoInK, after considering the 
excellence of knowledge and the means of dis- 
seminating it, together with what had already been 
done for its advancement, he divides learning into 
the three branches of h|slor>% poetry, and philos- 
ophy, having reference to ‘the three pans of man's 
understanding’ — memory, imagination, and reason. 
The first aphorism of the Alovuni Orga?ium furnishes 
a key to the author’s leading doctrines : ' Man, being 
the serv'ant and interpreter of nature, can do and 
understand so much, and so much only, as he has 
obscr\’cd in fact or in thought of the course of 
nature/ His new method — ncnnipn organupn — of 
employing the understanding in adding to human 
knowledge is expounded in this work, and more 
or less fully in all his philosophical treatises. He 
first abandons the deductive logic of Aristotle and 
the schoolmen, in w'hich preconceived theories 
were constructed without reference to actual fact, 
and were syllogistically arranged to lead to 
elaborate conclusions never tested by observ^ation 
and experiment. Bacon relied on inductive 
methods — on the accumulation and systematic 
analysis of isolated facts to be obtained by obser- 
vation and experiment. From this assemblage of 
facts alone were any conclusions to be drawn. The 
induction was to rest not on a simple enumeration 
of phenomena, a method familiar to predecessors 
of Bacon, but on their careful selection and ar- 
rangement, with necessary rejections and elimina- 
tions. * Phantoms of the human mind’ — idols’ 
{eidbla) of the tribe, the cave, the market-place, » 
and the theatre, as Bacon called them — inherited 
by man, or produced by his environment, were 
exposed and swept aside. Nothing was to obscure 
the *dry light of reason/ Bacon took all know- 
ledge for his province, and his inductive system 
was to arrive at the causes not only of natural 
but of all moral and political effects. While de- 
veloping his new scientific method. Bacon made 
some shrewd scientific observations — he described 
heat as a mode of motion, and light as requiring 
time for transmission ; but in many things he was 
even behind the scientific knowledge of his time. 
His system was never finished. He never reached 
his examination of metaphysics— of final causes — 
which was to succeed his treatment of physics. 

Some other parts of the Instauratio were draAed 
or nearly completed. The Sytva Sylvarurn is de- 
voted to the facts and phenomena of natural science, 
including suggestions and original observations 
made by Bacon himselL Other discussions concern 
the winds, life and death, the dense and the. rare. 
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Next in popularity to the Essays was the treatise 
O/ (he Wisdom of (he Ancients (in Latin, 1609 ; 
trans. 1610), wherein ILacon attempts, generally 
N\ith more ingenuity than success, to discover 
secret meanings in the mythological fables of 
aiUic|uiiy. The Xew Atlaniisy described below, 
was also one of the most j>opular of the works. 
'I he History of Kin^ Henry I V A is held by 
Spedding to have been the first to give any 
true picture of the king or of his reign, and to 
have given really 
\ aluablc guidance 
to all who have 
since treated the 
period. Hetrans- 
la ted some of the 
i^salms into verse ; 
drew up a con- 
fession of faith 
amidst his worst 
troubles; and 
composed three 
prayers, one of 
which Addison 
praised for its un* 
cxainpicd cleva- 
tion of thought. 

'riicrc were also a 
number of minor 
treatises and un* 
finished works, in- 
cluding Maxims 
of the Law and 
other professional 
treatises, and a 
collection of 
A po ph (h ef' m s, 
anecdotes and 
witticisms ancient 
and modern, 
many of them 
little above the 
level of Joe 
Miller. 

After retiring from public life. Bacon, though 
enjoying nn annual income of ^2500, continued to 
live in so ostentatious a style that at his death in 
1636 his debts amounted to upwards of £22^000. 
His devotion to science appears to have been the 
immediate cause of his death. Travelling in his 
carriage when there was snow on the ground, he 
began to consider whether flesh might not be 
preserved by snow as well as by salt. In order to 
make the experiment he alighted at a cottage 
near Higligatc, bought a hen, and stuffed it with 
snow. This so chilled him that he was unable to 
return home, but went to the Earl of Arundefs 
house in the neighbourhood, where his illness was 
$0 much increased by the d<impness of a bed into 
which he was put that he died in a few days, 9th 
April 1626. He was buried in St MichaeVs Church 
at St Albans. In a letter to the earii the last 


which he wrote, after comparing himself to the 
elder Pliny, ‘who lost his life by trying an experi- 
ment about the burning of Mount Vesuvius/ he 
does not forget to mention his own experiment, 
which, says he, ‘ succeeded excellently.’ 

The overstatement by his admirers of Bacon’s 
claims to universal and unparalleled admiration 
as the greatest of modern philosophers docs him 
ultimately an injustice, and his contributions to 
science and scientific progress have been too 

jealously and 
grudgingly criti- 
c i s e d. Po pc’s 
epigram, ‘The 
wisest, brightest, 
meanest of man- 
kind/ is too com- 
plimcntar)' to his 
wisdom and too 
hard on his char- 
acter; Macaula/s 
praise and blame, 
glorification and 
vituperation, are 
ill balanced in the 
same way. It is 
absurd to regard 
him as the in- 
ventor of experi- 
mental science, or 
as having devised 
a perfect method. 
Where he actually 
expounds scienti- 
fic facts he makes 
gross blunders ; 
he was not even 
abreast of the 
science of his own 
day ; he never 
mentions Har- 
vey’s circulation 
of the blood, and 
he persistently re- 
■ Jeeted the Copcmican system. He was not, in 
philosophy proper, a scientific thinker at all. His 
scientific importance depends on his insistence 
on the facts that man is the servant and inter- 
preter of nature, that truth is not derived from 
authority, and that knowledge is the fruit of 
experience. The inductive method was practised 
before his lime, but he was the first to show 
its vast importance and to recognise its scientific 
justification ; the impetus his methods gave to 
future scientific investigation is indisputable* He 
turned the tide in favour of experimental research, 
and though he is not, os used to be said, the 
father of English philosophy too, the precursor 
of Locke and Hume, his empiricism gave a tone 
to English philosophical speculation. His own 
character is strangely complex* He had an 
paralleled belief in himself, which warranted him 
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in ignoring the ordinary laws of morality. He was 
conscious of possessing intellectual power sufficient 
to revolutionise the relations of man and nature, 
and he was slow to recognise any moral obstacle 
that came in the way of his attaining the wealth 
and position needed for realising his vast intel- 
lectual ambition. He found himself drawn to 
politics in order to obtain power ; but he always 
regarded himself as a stranger in the political 
sphere : he failed as a manager of men, and he 
made shipwreck of his life. But with calm con- 
hdence he wrote in his will, ‘ For my name and 
memory, 1 leave it to men’s charitable speeches 
and to foreign nations and the next ages.' His 
eminence in the sphere of practical philosophy, 
as a master of pregnant thoughts clothed in 
splendid, nervous, dignified, and for his lime 
singularly concise and trenchant English, is re- 
cognised by everybody. 

The five following extracts arc from the EAKnyut 

or Death. 

Men fear death, as children fear to go in the dark : 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with 
talcs, so is the other. Certainly the contemplation of 
death as the wages of sin and passage to another 
world is holy and religious ; but the fear of it as a 
tribute due unto nature is weak. Vet in religious me<li- 
tations there is sometimes mixture of vanity and of 
superstition. Vou shall read in some of the friars' books 
of mortification, that a man should think with himself 
what the pain is if he have but his finger’s end presse<l 
or torturer] ; and thereby imagine what the pains of 
death arc, when the whole body is corrupted and dis- 
solverl ; when m.'iny times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb : for the most vital |>arts arc 
not the <juickesi of sense. And by him that spake only 
AS a philosopher and natural man, it was well said, 
Pompa moriis magis ftrrti qnam mors ipfa. Groans] 
and convulsions, and a discoloured face, and friends 
weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and the like, shew 
death terrible. It is worthy the observing that there is 
no passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates 
and masters the fear of death: and therefore death is 
no such terrible enemy, when a man hath so many at- 
tendants about him, that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over death 5 love slights it; honour 
aspircth toil; grief flyeth to it; fear prc-occupateth it; 
nay, wc read, after Otho the emperor had slain himself, 
pity, which is the lendcrest of affections, provoked many 
to die out of mere compassion (o their sovereign, and 
as the truest sort of followen. Nay, Seneca adds, nlce- 
ness and satiety: <ogiU ^sutmdiu €<uUm fuerh i m^ri 
vetU^ n^n (attfum /ertis^ aui mutr^ srd tiiatfi /aiiidi^sus 
petut. A man would die, though he were neither 
valiant nor miserable, only upon a weariness to do the 
some thing so oft over and over. It it no less worthy 
to observe, how little alteration in good spirits the 
approaches of death make ; for they appear to be the 
iame men till the last Instant. Augustus Caesar died in 
a compliment : Lhna^ ft 4 >s(ri vive^ €t 

m/<. Tiberius in dissimulation ; as Tacitus saith of 
him: Jam TUtrinm vir 4 S ft <crpus^ non disHmu^ 
taiic^ darroian/. Vespasian in a jest . . • • : 6V 
pu/Of Dtuo Jio. Galba with a sentence : Firi^ H ex n 


sit p^pnii Fomanx ; holding forth his nctk. Scpllmius 
Severus in dispatch : Ad^sU^si t^uid mthi r^stat a^^ndum ; 
and the like. Certainly the Stoics l>esto\vcd loo much 
cost upon death, .ind by their great preparations made it 
appear more fearful, better sauh he lju venal), qui Ji f tern 
I'itu extr^Mtsm tn/er tnun^ra pi>ptU natitrtt. It is as natural 
to die, as to l>c bom ; and to a little infant perhaps the 
one is as painhil astlie other. He that dies in an earnest 
pursuit is like one (hat is woundetl in hot blood ; who 
for the time scarce feels the hurt ; and therefore a mind 
fixt and bent upon somewhat that is good doth avert 
the dolors of death : but alcove all l>clicvc it, the sweetest 
canticle is Xnm dt mitt is ; when a man hath obtained 
worthy ends and exi>ectations. Death hath this aUo ; that 
it openeth the gate to good fame, and cxtingiiialieth ens'y 
— extin</sis cimalpitur id^m. 

Of Studies. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight is in privatcncss and retiring ; 
for ornament, 1$ in discourse ; anci for ability, is in the 
judgment and <lisposition of business ; for ex)>ert men 
cm execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one ; but the general counsels and the plots and mar- 
shalling of affairs come best from those that are learned. 
To s]>cnd too much time in studies is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament is affectation ; to make 
judgment w*holly by their rules is the humour of a 
scholar ; they perfect nature and arc perfected by expe- 
rience — for n.itural abilities arc like natural plants, that 
need pruning by study ; and studies themselves do give 
forth directions too much at large, except they l>e Iwunded 
in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple 
men admire them, and wise men use them ; for they 
teach not their own use ; but that is a wistlom without 
them, and al>ovc them, won by observation. Head not 
to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider. Some books arc to l>e tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to Iw chewe<l and digested : 
that is, some books are to l>e read only in parts ; others 
to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books 
also may be read by dq>uly, and extracts made of them 
by others ; but that would be only in the less important 
arguments, and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled 
books are, like common distilled waters, flashy things. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man : and, therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he 
confer little, he had need liave a present wit ; and if he 
read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to 
know that he doth not. 

or Beauty. 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and surely 
virtue is best in a body that is comely, (hough not 
of delicate features, and that hath rather dignity of 
presence than beauty of aspect ; neither is it almost 
seen, that very beautiful persons are othenvise of great 
virtue ; as if nature were rather busy not to err, than 
in labour (o produce excellency \ and therefore (hey 
prove accomplished, but not of great spirit ; and study 
rather behaviour than virtue. But this holds not 
always: for Augustus Coesar, Titus Vespasianus, Philip 
le Bel of France, Edward IV. of England, Alcibiadea of 
Athens, Ismael, the sophy of Persia, were all high and 
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grcnt spirits, yet the most beautiful men of their 
times. In beauty, that of favour is more than that of 
colour; and that of decent and gracious motion more 
than that of favour. Thai is the l)cst part of beauty 
which a picture cannot express ; no, nor the hrsl sight 
of the life. There is no excellent beauty that hath not 
some strangeness in the proportion. A man cannot tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Durcr were the more trifler; 
whereof the one would make a personage by geometrical 
proportions : the other, by taking the best parts out of 
divers faces to make one excellent. Such personages 
I think, would please nobody but the painter that made 
them. Not but 1 think a painter may make a belter face 
than ever was ; but he must do it by a kind of felicity 
(as a musician that niaketh an excellent air in music), 
and not by rule. A man shall see faces, that, if you 
examine them part by ]>art, you shall find never a good : 
and yet altogether do well. If it l>c true that the 
principal part of beauty is in decent motion, certainly it 
is no marvel though persons in years seem many times 
more amiable ; puUhrorum nutumnus puUher ; for no 
youth can comely but by panlon, and considering the 
youth as to make up the comeliness. Beauty is as summer 
fruits, which are easy to corrupt and cannot last ; and, 
for the most part, it makes a dissolute youth, and an age 
a little out of countenance ; but yet certainly again, if it 
light well, it maketh virtues shine, and vices blush. 

Of Deformity. 

Deformed persons are commonly even with nature ; 
for as nature hath done ill by them, so do they by nature, 
being for the most part, as the Scripture saith, *void of 
natural afTcction ; * and so they have their revenge of 
nature. Certainly there is a consent between the body 
and (he mind, and where nature erreth in the one, she 
ventureth in the other : Ubi pfc«U in pericHMur 
in aiUro : but because there is in man an election 
touching the frame of his mind, and a necessity in the 
frame of his body, the stars of natural inclination are 
sometimes obscured by the sun of discipline and virtue; 
therefore it is good to consider of deformity, not as a 
sign which is more deccivabic, but as a cause which 
seldom faileth of the cflTect. Whosoever hath any thing 
fixed in his person that doth induce contempt, hath also 
a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and deliver himself 
from scorn ; therefore, all deformed persons are extreme 
bold ; first, os in (heir own defence, as being exposed 
to scorn, but in process of time by a general habit. Also 
it stirreth in them industry, and especially of this kind, 
to watch and observe the weakness of others, that they 
may have somewhat to repay. Again, in their superiors, 
it qucncheth jealousy towards them, as persons that they 
think they may at pleasure despise : and it layeth their 
competitors and emulators asleep, as never believing 
they should be in possibility of advancement till they 
sec them in possession. So that upon the matter, in a 
great wit, deformity is an advantage to rising. Kings 
in ancient times, and at this present in some countries, 
were wont (o put great trust in eunuchs, because they 
that are envious towards all are more obnoxious and 
ofHcious towards one ; but yet their trust towaids them 
hath rather been as to gcxid spials and good whisperers, 
than good magistrates and officers: and much like is 
the reason of deformed persons. Still the ground is, 
they will, if (hey be of spirit, seek to free themselves 
from Kom ; which must be either by virtue or malice ; 


and therefore let it not be marvelled if sometimes they 
prove excellent persons ; as was Agesilaus, Zangcr the 
son of Solyman, ^sop, Gasca, president of Peru ; and 
Socrates may go likewise amongst them, with others. 

Of Adversity. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance ; the virtue of 
adversity is fortitude. Prosperity is the blessing of the 
Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer 
revelation of God's favour. Yet even in the Old Testa- 
ment, if you listen to David's harp, you shall hear as 
many hearse-like airs as carols ; and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflic* 
tions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity 
is not without many fears and distastes; and adversity 
is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needle* 
works and embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a 
lively work upon a sad and solemn ground, than to 
have A dark and melancholy work upon a lightsdme 
ground : judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart 
by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant where they are incensed 
or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue. 

Weighty words are scattered through all the 
essays, and many phrases or sentences have 
become proverbial. It is the essay ‘Of Marriage 
and Single Life ’ that begins, ‘ He that hath wife 
and children hath given hostages to fortune ; for 
they are impediments to great enterprises, either 
of virtue or mischief.^ That ‘Of Parents and 
Children ’ has : ‘ Children sweeten labours, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter ; they increase the . 
cares of life, but they mitigate the remembrance 
of dcath.^ That ‘Of Revenge’ gi%'e$ a famous 
definition: ‘Revenge is a wild kind of justice, 
which the more man’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to weed it out. For as for the 
first wrong, it doth but offend the law ; but the 
revenge of that wrong putteth the law out of 
office.’ ‘ Of Gardens ’ he says : ‘ God Almighty 
first planted a garden ; and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirit of man ; without which 
buildings and palaces arc but gross handy-works : 
and a man shall ever see that when ages grow 
to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely ; as if garden- 
ing were the greater perfection.’ ‘Of Building’ 
wc have the pregnant remark : ‘ Houses arc built 
to live in, and not to look on ; therefore let use 
be preferred before uniformity except where both 
may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses 
for beauty only to the enchanted palaces of the 
poets ; who build them with small cost’ And 
another essay commences: ‘Dissimulation is but 
a faint kind of policy or wisdom ; for it asketh 
a strong wit and a strong heart to know when 
to tell truth and to do it. Therefore it is the 
weaker sort of politicians who are the greatest 
dissemblers.’ From the same rich source are : 

‘ A crowd is not company ; and faces are but a 
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gallery of pictures ; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, 
where there is no love ‘Lookers on many times 
see more than the gamesters.’ He seems to have 
coined new proverbs as easily as he quoted old 
ones — ‘The remedy worse than the disease,’ &c. 
— and wittily moulded anew the wisdom of the 
ancients. Thus he takes the Scriptural proverb 
about riches making themselves wings, and adds 
a new thought: ‘Riches have wings, and some- 
times they fly ^way of themselves, sometimes they 
must be set flying to bring in more.’ The idea 
• Knowledge is power,’ which Hacon repeatedly 
expresses, is to be found, it should be noted, in the 
M^di/aiioms Sitcrct of his medi<eval namesake, 
Roger Bacon. 

Bacon left the following fragment for the 
beginning of a umor>* of Henry VIIIm in con- 
tinuation of his Henry VIL~^\ that was ever 
written of it : 

After the decease of that wise and fortunate hiiig, 
Henry (he seventh, who died in the height of his 
prosperity, there followed, as useth to do, when the 
sun setteth so exceeding clear, one of the fairest 
mornings of a kingdom that hath l>een known in (his 
land, or any where else. A young king about eighteen 
yean of age, for stature, strength, making, and beauty, 
one of the goodliest persons of his time. And though 
he were given to pleasure, yet he was likewise desirous 
of glory; so that there was a passage open in his 
mind by glory, for virtue. Neither was he unadorned 
with learning, though therein he came short of his 
brother Arthur. lie had never any the least pique, 
difference, or jealousy with the king his father, which 
might give any occasion of altering court or council 
upon (he change; but all things passed in a sUIL He 
was (he first heir of the white and red rose ; so that 
there was no discontented party now left in the kingdom, 
but all men's hearts turned towards him : and not only 
thdr hearts, but their eyes also ; for he was the only 
«>n of the kingdom. He had no brother ; which 
though it l)c a comfortable thing for kings to have, 
yet it draweth the subjects’ eyes a little aside. And 
yet being a married man in those young years, it pro- 
mi^ hope of speedy issue to succeed in the crown. 
Neither was there any queen mother, who might share 
*ny way in the government, or class with his coun* 
•ellors for authority, while the king intended his 
pleuure. No such thing as any great atid mighty 
•ubjet^ who might any way eclipse or overshade the 
imperial power. And for the people and state in 
K^neral, they were in such lowness of obedience, as 
subjecu were like to yield, who had lived almost four 
twenty years under so politic a king as his father; 
beifig also one who came partly in by the sword ; and 
had so high a courage in all points of regality; and 
was ever victorious in rebellions and seditions of the 
P^ple. The crown extremely rich, and full of treasure, 
*nd (he kingdom like to be so in a short time. For 
there was no war, no dearth, no slop of trade or 
commerce; U was only the crown which had sucked 
too hard, and now being full, and upon the head of a 
young king, was like to draw less. Lastly, he was 
inheritor of hU father’s reputation, which was great 
throughout the world. He had strait alliance with the 
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two neighl>our Mates, an ancient enemy in former limes, 
and an ancient friend, Scolbnd and Burgundy. He 
had peace and amity with France, under the assur- 
ance, not only of treaty anti league, but of necessity 
and inability in the French to do him hurt, in rc5j>ect 
that the French king’s designs were wholly bent upon 
Italy : so that it may be truly said, there had scarcely 
been seen or known in many agc\ such a rare con- 
currence of signs an<l promises of a happy and flour- 
ishing reign to ensue, as were now met in ihis 
young king, calletl after his father’s name, Henry the 
eighth 

The .»>v aiiadiis records the discovery of a 
ntagnifleent island in the northern Pacific, whose 
eminently Christian, courteous, chaste, and cultured 
inhabitants protect themselves against the evil 
communications of a corrupt world by deliberately 
isolating themselves in their self-sufficing father- 
land. Strangers arc discouraged from landing 
save under special circumstances ; and, needing 
nothing from abroad, the islanders carry on no 
traffic with foreign parts, though they send out 
carefully disguised, specially selected commissioners 
to report on all that is noteworthy in the way of 
science or learning, invention or discovery', amongst 
the outsiders. The ‘New Atlantis’ is so called in 
contrast with the other or great Atlantis, which is 
identified with the American continent; and the 
romance has points in common with More’s U/opin 
(referred to by an islander, not altogether approv- 
ingly, as ‘a book of one of your men, of a feigned 
commonwealth ’), Voltaire’s Candide, Johnson’s J?ns~ 
se/aSf and still more oddly with The Book 0 / Afor^ 
nton, for there is word of the prehistoric civilised 
races who preceded the North American Indians, 
and the favoured islanders — possibly descended 
from Nachoran, ‘another son ’ of Abraham— receive 
a direct and immediate gift of the sacred Scriptures 
in book form, as also of the miraculous power to 
read them without difficulty. The JVew Attaniis 
is, as a romance, painfully didactic, but is in other 
respects curiously interesting, though it has only 
here and there the charm of Bacon’s best style, 
and is obviously but a fragment of an undeveloped 
scheme. The voyage is thus described : 

We sailed from Peru, where we had continued by the 
space of one whole year, for China and Japan, by the 
South Sea, taking with us victuals for twelve months ; 
and had good winds from the east, though soft and weak, 
for five months’ space and more. But then the wind 
came about, and settled in the west for many days, so 
as we could make little or no way, and were sometimes 
in purpose to turn back. But then, again, there arose 
tlrong and great winds from the south, with a point 
east, which carried us up, for all that we could do, to- 
wards the north : by which time our victuals failed us, 
though we had made good spare of (hem. So that, 
finding ounelves in the midst of the greatest wilderness 
of waters in the world, without victual, we gave our- 
selves for lost men, and prepared for death. Yet we did 
lift up our hearts and voices to God above, who sheweth 
his wonders in the deep ; beseeching him of his mercy, 
that as in the beginning he discovered the face of the 
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deep, and brought forth dry land ; so he would now 
discover land to u% that we might not perish- And it 
came to pass, that the next day, about evening, we saw 
within a kenning before us, towards the north, as it were 
thick clouds, which <iid put us in some hope of land ; 
knowing how that part of the South Sea was utterly 
unknownv and might have islands or continents, that 
hitherto were not come to light. Wherefore wt bent 
our course thither, where we saw the appearance of land 
all that night ; and in the dawning of the next day, we 
might plainly discern that it was a land, flat to our 
sight, and full of boscage, which made it shew the more 
dark. And after an hour and a halfs sailing, we entered 
into a goo<l haven, being the port of a fair city; not 
great indeed, but well built, and that gave a pleasant 
view from the sea : and we thinking every minute long 
till we were on land, came close to the shore, and offered 
to land. But straight ways we saw divers of the people 
with hastens in their hands, as it were, forbidding us to 
land ; yet without any cries or fierceness, but only as 
warning us off by signs that they made. Whereupon, 
l>eing not a little discomforted, we were advising with 
ourselves what we should do. During which time there 
made forth to us a small boat, with about eight persons 
in it ; whereof one of them had in his hand a tipstaff of 
a yellow cane, tipped at both ends with blue, who came 
aboard our ship, without any shew of distrust at all. 
And when he saw one of our number present himself 
somewhat afore the rest, he drew forth a little scroll of 
parchment, somewhat yellower than our parchment, and 
shining like the leaves of writingdables, but otherwise 
soft and flexible, and delivered it to our foremost man. 
In which scroll were written in ancient Hebrew, and in 
ancient Greek, and in good Latin of the school, and in 
Spanish, these words: ^Land ye not, none of you, and 
provide to be gone from this coast within sixteen days, 
except you have farther time given you : meanwhile if 
you want fresh water, or victual, or help for your sick, 
or that your ship needeth repair, write do>vn your wants, 
and you shall have that which belongcth to mercy.’ 

Ultimately the voyagers were most kindly re- 
ceived in *the Strangers’ House,’ hospitably en* 
tertained at the public expense, and their sick 
doctored, on condition only of their keeping within 
the bounds prescribed to them. When they 
naturally wished to know how their hosts had 
received Christianity, they were told a marvellous 
talc how ^ about twenty years after the ascension 
of our Saviour,’ out of a pillar of fire a cedar^wood 
ark came sailing shorewards in presence of all 
the inhabitants of the city of Renfusa, containing a 
letter from the apostle Bartholomew and a com- 
plete copy on parchment of the Old and New 
Testaments — including, Bacon notes, those * books 
of the New Testament which were not at that 
time written;’ though he evidently thought most 
of the books were extant in a«d. 53 or there- 
abouts. Then or later they also became possessed 
of the otherwise wholly lost cncyclopardic work 
which Solomon ^ wrote of all plants from the cedar 
of Libanus to the moss that groweth out of the 
wall.’ And they were miraculously empowered to 
read these sacred books as if they had been 
written in their own language. 


The following remarkable communication by the 
governor of the Strangers’ House distinctly trenches 
on ihe province of T/t^ Book 0 / Mormon and of 
Solomon Spaulding’s romance : 

^ You shall understand, that which perhaps you will 
scarce think credible, that about three thousand years 
ago, or somewhat more, the navigation of the world, 
especially for remote voyages, was greater than at this 
day. Do not think with yourselves, that I know not 
how much it is increased with you within these six -score 
years : 1 know it well ; and yet I say greater then than 
now : whether it was, that the example of the ark, that 
saved (he remnant of men from the universal deluge, gave 
men confidence to adventure upon the waters, or what 
it was, but such is the truth. The Phoenicians, and 
especially the Tyrians, had great fleets. So had the 
Carthaginians their colony, which is yet farther west. 
To^vard the cost, the shipping of ^ypt, and of Palestine, 
was likewise great. China also, and the great Atlantis, 
that you call America, which have now but junks and 
canoes, abounded then in tall ships. This island, as 
appeareth by faithful registers of those times, had then 
fifteen hundred strong ships, of great content. Of all 
this there is with you sparing memory, or none ; but 
we have large knowledge thereof. 

* At that time this land was knonm and frequented by 
the ships and vessels of all the nations before named. 
And, as it cometh to pass, they had many times men 
of other countries, that were no sailors, that came with 
them ; as Persians, Chaldeans, Arabians, so as almost all 
nations of might and fame resorted hither ; of whom we 
have some stirps and little tribes with us at this day. 
And for our own ships Ihey went sundry voyages as 
well to your Straits, which you call the pillan of Her- 
cules as to other parts in the Atlantic and Mcfliteiranean 
Seas ; as to Peguin, which is the same with Cambaline, 
and Quinsy upon the Oriental Seas as far as to the 
borders of the East Tartary. [There is some confusion 
here for which neither Marco Polo nor Sebastian MUnster 
is responsible* Pegu has no connection with Cambaluc 
or Cambalu, i.e* Peking ; nor that with Quinsy, Qulnsay, 
Kinsai, or Khing-sai, i.e. Hang-chow-foo. And neither 
Peking nor Hang-chow is on the oriental sea.] 

* At the same time, and an age after, or more, the in- 

habitants of the great Atlantis did flourish. For though 
the narration and description which is made by a great 
man with you, that the descendants of Neptune planted 
(here; and of (he magnificent temple, palace, city and 
hill ; and the manifold streams of goodly navigable 
rivers, which, as so many chains, environed the same 
site and temple ; and the several degrees of ascent, 
whereby men did climb up to the same, as if it had been 
a ua/a all poetical and fabulous : yet so much 

is true, that the said country of Atlantis, os well that of 
Peru, then called Coya, os that of Mexico, then named 
Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, 
shipping, and riches : so mighty, os at one lime, or at 
least within the space of ten years, they both made two 
great expeditions, they of Tyrumbel, through the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean Sea ; and they of Coya, through 
the South Sea upon thia our island : and for the former 
of these, which was into Europe, the same author 
amongst you, as it seemeth, had some relation from the 
Egyptian priest whom he citeth. For assuredly, such a 
thing there was, but whether it were the ancient Athenians 
that had the glory of the repulse and resistance of those 
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forces, 1 can say nothing ; but certain it is, there never 
came back either ship, or man, from that voyage. 
Neither had the other voyage of those of Coya u{>on us 
had l>et(er fortune, if they had not met with enemies of 
greater clemency. For the king of this island, by name 
Altabin, a \vise man, and a great warrior, knowing well 
both his o\vn strength, and that of his enemies, haodle<l 
the matter so, as he cut off their land-forces from their 
ships, and entoiled both their navy and their camp with 
a greater power than theirs, both by sea and land ; and 
compelled them to render themselves without striking 
stroke : and after they were at his mercy, contenting 
himself only with their oath, that they should no more 
bear arms against him, dismissed them all in safety. 
But the divine revenge overtook not long after those 
proud enterprises. P'or within less than the space of 
one hundred years, the great Atlantis was utterly lost 
and destroyed ; not by a great earthquake, as your man 
saith, for that whole tract is little subject to earthquakes, 
but by a particular deluge or inundation : those countries 
having, at this day, far greater rivers and far higher 
mountains, to pour down waters, than any part of the 
old world. Hut it is true that the same inundation was 
not deep ; not past forty foot, in most places, from the 
ground : so that although it destroyed man and beast 
generally, yet some few wild inhabitants of the wood 
escaped. Birds also were savetl, by flying to the high 
trees and woods. For as for men, although they had 
buildings in many places higher than the depth of the 
water; yet that inundation, though it were shallow, 
had a long continuance ; whereby they of the vale, that 
were not drowned, perished for want of food, and other 
things necessary. So as mar\e! you not at the thin 
popublion of America, nor at the rudeness and ignorance 
of the people; for you must account your inhabitants of 
America os a young people ; younger a thousand years, 
at the least, than the rest of the world ; for that there 
^vas so much time between the universal flood and their 
particular Inundation. For the poor remnant of human 
»ec<l, which remained in their mountains, peopled the 
country again slowly, by little and little: and being 
simple and savage people, not like Noah and his sons, 
which was the chief family of the earth, they were not 
able to leave letters, arts, and civility to their posterity ; 
and having likewise in their mountainous habitations 
been used, in respect of the extreme cold of those regions, 
to clothe themselves with the skins of tigers, bears, and 
great hairy goats, that they have in those parts : when 
after they came down into the valley, and found the 
intolerable heats which arc there, and knew no means 
of lighter apparel, they were forceti to begin the custom 
of going naked, which continueth at this day." 

The most characteristic institution of the island 
IS Solomon’s House, or the College of the Six 
Days’ Works, and Dacon’s chief interest in the 
whole aflTair was in the description of this * model 
of a college for the interpreting of nature and the 
producing of great and marvellous works for the 
benefit of men.’ Amongst the ^riches of Solomon’s 
House,’ the first to be named are low-level and 
high-level observatories and experimental stations. 
The Mow region’ is in caves or shafts sunk six 
hundred fathoms, some of them under great hills 
and mountains. The high-level ones are thus 
described : 


‘ We have high lowers ; the highest about half a mile 
io height ; an<l some of them likewise sei upon high 
mountains ; so that ihc vantage of the hill with the 
tower, is in the highest of them three miles at least. 
And these places we call the upj>cr region : accounting 
the air between the high places and the low, as a middle 
region- \Vc use these towers, according to their several 
heights and situations, for ins<^laiion, refrigeration, con- 
servation, and for the view of divers meteors ; as winds, 
min, snow, hail, and some of the her)* meteors also. 
And upon them, in some places, arc <lwcllingsof hermits, 
whom we visit sometimes, and instruct what to observe.’ 

Solomon's House gave no hesitating approval 
to systematic vivisection : 

‘We have also parks and inclosures of all sorts of 
beasts and birds, which we use not only for view or rare- 
ness, but likewise for dissections and trials ; ih.it thereby 
wc may take light what may be wrought upon the Ixxiy 
of man. Wherein we find many strange effects ; as con- 
tinuing life in them, though divers parts, which you 
account vital, be perished, and taken forth ; resuscitating 
of some that seem dead in appearance, and the like. Wc 
tiy also all poisons and other medicines upon them, as 
well of chirurgery as physic. By art likewise, wc make 
them greater or taller than their kind is ; and contrari- 
wise dwarf (hem, and slay their growth : wc make them 
more fniitful and bearing than their kind is; and con- 
trariwise barren, and not generative.* 

How far Bacon was from the truth as it is in 
modem science may be seen from other depart- 
ments of the college, which abet spontaneous 
generation : ‘ Wc have also means to make divers 
plants rise by mixtures of earths without seeds ; 
and likewise to make divers new plants differing 
from the Milgar ; and to make one tree or plant 
turn into another. . . . Wc make a number of 
kinds of serpents, worms, flics, fishes of putrefac- 
tion ; whereof some arc advanced in effect to be 
perfect creatures like beasts or birds, and have 
sexes and do propagate.’ The AVtc/ Atlapttis ends 
abruptly, after describing at some length several 
of the various departments of the college* 

Bacon’s adhesion to various anti • scientific 
maxims is also conspicuous in his Sylva Sylva- 
rum or Natural History^ where there is a chapter 
^ Of the insccta bred of putrefaction,’ for example. 
Here too he prescribes experiments for the ‘ ver- 
sion and transmutation of air into water,’ and 
others for the making of gold from silver or copper 
(quicksilver is useless for the purpose). *The 
world hath been much abused by (he opinion of 
making gold : the work ilself I judge to be pos- 
sible ; but the means hitherto propounded to effect 
it are in the practice full of error and imposture, 
and in the theory full of unsound imagination/ 

Confidence in the importance of his work is 
expressed in the following characteristic sentences 
(quoted from the translation of the Naxmm 
Organum prepared for Stebbing’s edition) : 

I have made a beginning of the work— a beginning, as 
I hope, not unimportant :-^he fortune of (he human race 
will give the issue ; — such an issue, it may be, as in (be 
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present con<iition of things and men's minds cannot 
easily be conceive<l or imagined. For (he matter in hand 
is no mere felicity of speculation, but the real business 
and fortunes of the human race, and all power of oj>era- 
tion. For man is but the servant and interpreter of 
nature : what he does and what he knows is only what 
he has observed of nature's order in fact or in thought ; 
beyond this he knows nothing and can do nothing. For 
the chain of causes cannot by any force be loosed or 
broken, nor can nature l>e commanded except by being 
obeyed. And so those twin objects, human Knowledge 
and human Power, do really meet in one ; and it is from 
Ignorance of causes that operation fails. 

And all depends on keeping the eye steadily fixed 
upon the facts of nature and so receiving their images 
simply as (hey are. For God forbid that wc .should give 
out a dream of our own imagination for a pattern of the 
world : rather may he graciously grant to us to write an 
a]>oc.ilypse or true vision of the footsteps of the Creator 
imprinted on his creatures, 

Bacon^s verses have a somewhat exceptional 
interest in view of the Bacon -Shakespeare propa- 
ganda. Two poems have often been printed as 
his on very doubtful authority. That beginning— 

The man of life upright 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds. 

Or thought of vanity, 

is now known to be Campion’s. The other, in- 
cluded at first in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury^ is 
a translation or paraphrase of a Greek epigram 
of uncertain authorship. The paraphrase was 
ascribed to Bacon as early as 1629, three years 
after his death, and was accepted by Spedding 
as his. It is suggestive and metrical, and well 
worthy of a ‘metaphysical poet,* but is hardly a 
triumphant poetical achievement, as may be seen 
from the first verse : 

The world 's a bubble and the life of man 
Less than a span ; 

In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb : 

Curst from the cmdlc and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust 

But limns the water or but writes in dust. 

But Bacon certainly executed a metrical Trans* 
lation of Certain Psahnsy seven in number ; for 
he published them in his own name (1624), with a 
grateful dedication to his friend George Herbert. 
They are the only verses wc can confidently say 
were written by the Lord Chancellor, and they 
give no very high idea of what he could do when 
he assumed his singing robes. The First Psalm 
is versified in this fashion : 


Who never gave to wicked reed 
A yielding and attentive ear ; 

Who never sinners’ paths did tread, 
Nor sat him down in scomcr’s ehair, 
But maketh it his whole delight 
On law of God to meditate ; 

And therein spendeth day and night : 
That man is in a happy state. 
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The Hundred and Forty-ninth is even less worthy 
of the author of such majestic prose, and as poetry 
is clearly below the ordinary level of Stcrnhold and 
Hopkins. The first verse runs : 

O sing a new song to our God above, 

Avoid prophone ones, ’tis for holy quire : 

Let Israel sing songs of holy love 
To him that made them, with their hearts on fire: 

Let Sion's sons lift up their voice and sing 

Carols and anthems to their heav'nly King. 

Atumpu have sometimes been made to extend portentously 
Bacon*s literary bequest to posterity. From Delia Gacon's time 
(1857) to the present day the voice of the paradoxist has from 
lime to time been heard proclaiming to an incredulotu world (he 
faith that Bacon u the author or joint-author of some or most or all 
of Shakeipeare's plays. Because Shakespeare was not a really great 
actor and was regardless of hU fame, txcause he did not publish 
his own pla)^ because the player was illiterate while the plays 
were learned, because the plays must have been written by the 
greatest man of that or all time, because Bacon was great enough 
to have written them, because of coincidences between Bacon*s 
thought and the playwrighfa, because of cryptograms worked 
into the texture of the plays (Donnelly), because the more im- 
portant of the plays iit exactly into gaps Icf^ by Bacon in the 
system of his prose works (Bormann) — for these and other resLSona 
we are a«ked to believe this eccentric theory. Delia Bacon wrote 
the PkiUtapky 0/ t hi Plays of Shakisfian Unfilded xn 1857. 
Donnellys Onal Cfy^diram (1888) tried lo prove that Bacon's 
cryptogram was found throughout Shakespeare. The tame ar^- 
men! may of course be extended— and hat been extended — to claim 
for Bacon what it best in Marlowe, Burton, and even Montaigne f 
—surely with the effect of a retimfis ad ahsnrdum^ C. Siopca 
Usiied pamphlets on the question in 1 888-8^ See also books by 
Sir E. D. Lawrence and Sir O. G. Greenwood ; Andrew Lang't 
Skakis^.tn. Bourn, and fhi Crsai Onknawn (iqit); and 
J. M. Robertson't Ths Baamian Hsnsy: a Can/uiatian (iqta)- 
Two rtotable German contributions were J. Schippcr, Zht Kriiik 
dir Skahit^an»Bai 9 n Pf'afr (against, Vienna, iSSp), and Edwin 
Dormann, Das Shahis/ian Gshifmniss (1894; trant. TAs Shahr* 
s^art Sfcrtly 1896). The first Life of Bacon was by his ' learned 
chaplain,' Williaia Rawley (c 1588-1667); ll appeared in 1657, and 
went into a second edition in 1661. I'he standard edition ofBacon't 
works is that of Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (14 vole. t857--74X seven 
volume! of which are occupied by the apologetic by 

Jas. Spedding. See also Macaulay's brillitJU attack, the article in 
the DitUsnary if Salhnal Ssijrra/hy by I>r S. R. Gardiner and 
Dr Fowler ; monugraphs hy Dean Church (18I4, iqasX Sturt (twX 
and Williams (1955); Lives by Dr Abbou(i885XC. W. Sieeve»(i9io): 

and PkiliSifhy by Niehol (1890): and for the philosophy, 
Ktjno Fischer*! monograph (trans. 1857I and Fowler's edition of the 
AVonae Or^nmn (t 878 X 

Lancelot Amir ewes (1555-1626), succes- 
sively bishop of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester* 
and a privy-councillor, had the good fortune to en- 
joy the favour of three sovereigns, and his death was 
mourned by the youthful muse of Milton. Born at 
All Hallows Barking, in London, and bred at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, he 
was at thirty- four Master of the Hall and prebendary 
of St Paul’s, and was reputed next loUssher the most 
learned divine of the day. In patristic learning he 
stood alone. By his defence of James against 
Bellarminc — James having written an apology for 
the new oath of allegiance— he secured the special 
favour of the king. He attended the Hampton 
Court Conference, and went with the king to Scot- 
land In 1617 lo try to persuade the Scots that 
episcopacy was better than presbytery. Andrewes 
was a strong High Churchman, and, like his 
prottfg^ and friend Laud^ attached importance to 
a high ritual : the Puritan Prynne describes wlh 
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open disgust the ‘Popish furniture’ of his private 
chapels both at Ely and at Winchester. Vet per- 
sonally he u’as, unlike Laud, tolerant towards those 
who thought differently, and was revered for his 
devoutness by many strict Puritans. He was master 
of fifteen languages, was of sufficient depth in phi- 
losophy to be consulted by Bacon, and was almost 
equally noted for his charity, his munificence, 
and his wiL Dr Neale, Bishop of Durham, and 
Andrewes were standing behind the king's chair at 
dinner, when James suddenly turned to them and 
said, ‘ My lords, cannot I take my subjects’ money 
when I want it, without all this formality in i^arlia- 
ment?’ Neale replied, ‘God forbid, sir, but you 
should ; you arc the breath of our nostrils.* The 
king then addressed Andrewes : ‘ Well, my lord, 
and what say you?^ ‘Sir,’ replied Andrewes, ‘I 
have no skill to judge of parliamentar)* cases.* 
The king ansivered, ‘ No pu(s*off, my lord ; answer 
me presently.* ‘Then, sir,* said he, ‘I think it 
lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s money, 
for he offers it.* He w'as accounted the greatest 
preacher of his time, ‘the star of preachers,’ ‘an 
angel in the pulpit;’ but to a taste moulded on 
the later and more flowing style of Jeremy Taylor 
and Tillotson, the power and impressiveness of his 
sermons and their wealth of matter and illustration 
are obscured by the abruptness of the transitions, 
the tags of Latin and Greek, and the extraordinary' 
verbal conceits or puns — ‘ If it be not Immanu-c/ it 
will be Immanu«A^///’ ‘ Immanuv/ €'ind Immanu- 
The following extract is a fair specimen : 

Of Angela and Men. 

Of ihc parties comparc<l ; angels and men, these two 
we must first compare, that we may the more dearely see 
the greatnesse of the grace and l>cnefil, this day vouch- 
safed us No long processe will need to lay before you 
how farre inferiour our nature is to that of the angels : it 
is a comparison without comparison. It is loo apparant, 
if we be laid together or weighed together, wc shall be 
found mi nut habenUs^ farre loo light. They arc in 
eipresse termes said (both in the Old and in the New 
leslameni) to excell us in power; and as in power, so 
in all ihc rest. 'Phis one thing may suffice to shew the 
oddes ! that our nature ; that wc, when wc are at our 
very highest perfection, it is even thus expressed that 
we come neare, or are therein like to, or as an angell. 
Bcrfect l>eautie, in Saint Stephen : they saw his face, as 
the face of an angell. Perfect wisdome in David ; my 
lord the king is wise, as on angel of God. Perfect 
«tor|uence in Saint Paul : though I spake with the 
tongues of men, nay of angels. All our excel lencic, our 
highest and most perfect estate, is but to be as they : 
therefore, they above us farre. 

But to come nearer; What arc angels? Surely they 
are spirits, glorious spirits, heavenly spirits, immortal 
spirits. For their nature or substance, spirits ; for their 
quality or property, glorious ; for their place or abode, 
heavenly j for their durance or continuance, immortalL 

And what is the seed of Abraham, but as Abraham 
hiRuelfe is ? And what is Abraliam ? Let him answer 
himselfe; I am dust and ashes. What is the seed of 
Abraham? Let one answer in the persons of all the 


rest ; dknts f^itr^dhiiy &c , saying to rottcnncisc, ihou art 
my mother, and to the wormcm yee are my brethren. 

1. They arc spirits ; now what are we, what i> the 
seed of .Abraham? ^]c^h. .And w'hat is the very harvest 
of this seed of fiesh ? Whal but corruption, an<l rotten- 
ness, and worms. 1 here is the substance of our Ixxlies. 

2. 1 hey glorious spirits ; we vile l>odie 5 (Iwarc with it, 

it is the Holy Gho>l*s ownc termc, Who shall change our 
vile Imlies). And not only Kisc and vile, but filthy and 
unclcane : tmmund^ conceived of 

unclean seed : there is the mctall. And the mould is no 
better, the wombe wherein wc were conceived, vile, base, 
filthy, ancl unclcane. There is our qualitie. 

3. They heavenly spirits, angels of heaven: that is, 

their place of alnade is in heaven al>ovc, ours is here 
below In the dust ; />u/iccs, «7 ^u//crs, /iuuis, nntutas, 

// tYrmct ; our place is here among fleas and flic^, mot Its, 
and spiders, and crawling wormes. There is our }>lace of 
dwelling. 

4. They arc immortal spirits ; that is their durance. 
Our time is proclaimetl in the prophet : Flesh, all fle^h 
is grasse, and the glor}’ of it as the flourc of the field 
(from April to June). The sithc comincth ; nay, the 
wind but blowclh, ami wc arc gone, withering sooner 
than the grasse, which is short : nay, fading sooner than 
the floure of the gra;>se, which is much shorter : nay, 
saith Job, rubbed in pccccs more easily than any moth. 

Tliis we arc to them if you lay us together ; and if you 
weigh us upon the ballancc, we arc altogether lighter than 
vanity itself: there is our weight. And if you value us, 
man is but a thing of nought : there is our worth, ifee 
€st omttit honw ; this is Abraham, and this is Abraham's 
seed : and w ho would stand to compare these w*ith 
angels? Verily, there is no comparison; they are, in- 
comparably, farre better than the best of u$. 

Now then: this is the rule of reason, the guide of 
all choice, evermore to take the letter and leave the 
worse. Thus w ould man doe ; hac <si Ux hominitm 
Here then commeth the matter of admiration: notwith- 
standing these things stand thus, l>ctw'ecne the angels 
and Abraham's seed: (they, spirits, glorious,^ heavenly, 
immortall ;) yet tookc He not them ; yet, in no wise, 
tooke He them; but the seed of Abraham. The seed 
of Abraham, with their bodies, vile bodies, earthly bodies 
of clay, bodies of mortalitie, corruption, and death ; these 
lice tookc, these Hee tookc for all that. Angels, and not 
men ; so, in reason, it should be : men. and not angels ; 
so it is : and, that granted to us, that denied to them. 
Grantctl to us, so base ; that denied them, so glorious. 
Denied, and strongly denied ; eCSiwut ; not, not in any 
wise, not at any hand, to them. TJicy, every way, in 
every thing else, above, and before us; in this, beneath 
and behinde us. And we (unworthy, wretched men that 
we are,) above and before the angels, the Cherubim, the 
Seraphim, and all the principalities, and thrones, in this 
dignitie. This being Wyond the rules and reach of all 
reason, is surely matter of astonishment : Toi^, &c. (saith 
Saint Chrysostome,) this, it casteth me into an cxtasic, and 
maketh me to imagine, of our nature, some great matter, 

1 cannot well expresse what. Tlius it is : it is the Lord, 
let Him doe what seemeth good in His owne eyes. 

In hit lifcdme Andrewes published nothing but ihe Lstia con- 
trovcrtlal works In defence of ihe king's views. In i6s8 ninety-six 
sermons were published from hit MSS. by King Charles's com- 
mand. Laud being one of ihe editors. Even more memorable were 
the €>/ PrivAtt Drpptkpu, MauhaI Dirrcikui ibt 

Sickf and Praytr /^r thd fMjf CAfumHuUn, transuiled by Drake 
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<i64ft)from Andrcw«s*sCrc«k and La»in oricSnal. The U 

ihe moM famoy<» though joc.nnt by Andrcwes solely for hii own 
uto. The fir^i part of it i^ in Greek, the second in Latin; and m 
whole or in pAti bat been repeatedly translated (a* by Stanhope 
and Home In the eighteenth century, and since by Neale. Cardinal 
Nc'^rntn, Venables and Whyte), and has been found of gre>t 
profit by all schools of Christianv Cardinal Newman’s transla- 
tion of the first part appeared in the Tr<ut$ the iimet. See 
Uses by Russell (1863), Ouley <1894), Macleane (1910); Or Whyte's 
edition of the (<900); and T. S. Eliot's book (1938). 

Joliii Drtvis (i550?-i6o 5X of Sandridge, near 
Dartmouth, always spelt his name Davys, and 
must not be confounded with another navigator, 
later and less interesting, John Davis of Lime- 
house (d. 1622). Davys of Sandridge was one 
of the most distinguished among the intrepid 
navigators of Queen Elizabeth’s reign whose 
adventures are given by Hakluyt. In 1585 
the two following years he made three voyages 
to the Arctic Seas in search of a north-west 
passage to China, and on his third voyage, in 
a bark of twenty tons, discovered the strait to 
which his name (in the spelling Davis) has ever 
since been applied. In *595 himself pub- 
lished a small and now exceedingly rare volume, 
entitled TA^ War Ides Hydrographical DiscriptioHy 
Svherein,’ as wc arc told in the lillc-pagc, ‘is 
proved not oncly by auclhoritie of writers, but also 
by late experience of travellers, and reasons of sub- 
stantial) probabilitie, that the worlde in all his 
zones, clymats, and places, is habitable and in- 
habited, and the seas likewise universally navigable, 
without any natural! anoyance to hinder the same ; 
whereby appearcs that from England there is a 
short and speedie passage into the South Seas to 
China, Molucca, Phillipina, and India, by northerly 
navigation, to the renowne, honour, and beneht of 
her majesties state and communalty.’ In corro- 
boration of these positions he gives a short narra- 
tive of his voyages, which, notwithstanding their 
unsuccess, seem to him to show that America is 
an island, and that a north-west passage exists. 
Davis next made tw*o ill-fated voyages to the 
South Seas, and as pilot of a Dutch vessel bound 
to the East Indies. In his last voyage as pilot 
of an English ship of 240 tons he was killed 
in a desperate encounter with Japanese pirates. 
Besides his chief work, he wrote a very successful 
treatise on navigation, The Seamatis Secrets, Both 
were edited in 1878 for the Hakluyt Society by 
Captain A. H. Markham. 

In Search of the North*west Passage. 

In my first voyage not experienced of the nature of 
those climates, and having no direction either by Chart, 
Globe, or other ccrtainc relation in what altitude that 
passage was to be seaiebed, I shaped a Northerly course, 
and so sought the same to>vnrds the South, and in that 
my Northerly course I fell upon the shore which in 
ancient time was called Groenland, five hundred leagues 
distant from the Durseys, West north west Northerly, the 
land being very high and full of mightic mountaines all 
covered with snowc, no viewe of wood, grosse, or earth to 
be seene, and the shore (wo leagues off into the sea so full 
of yce as that no shipping cold by any meanes come 


necrc the same. The lothsomc vewe of the shore, and 
irksome noysc of ihe yce was such that it bred strange 
conceilcs among us, so that we supposed the place to be 
wast and voyd of any sensible or vegitablc creatures, 
whereupon 1 called the same Desolation ; so coasting this 
shore towardes the South in the latitude of sixtie degrees, 

1 found it to trend towardes the west. I still followed 
the leading ihcrof in the same height, and after fiftie 
or sixtie leagues it faylcd and lay directly north, which 
1 still followed, and in thirl ic leagues sayling upon the 
West side of this coast by me named Desolation, we 
were past all the yce and found manygreene and pleasant 
Isles bordering uj>on the shore, but the mountaines of the 
maine were still covered with great quantities of snowc. 

1 brought my shippe among those Isles, and there mored 
to refreshe our selves in our wcarie tmvcll, in the latitude 
of sixtie fourc degrees or there about. The people of 
the counlrcy having espyed our shippes came downe unto 
us in their Canoas, holding up their right hand to the 
Sunne and ciying Yhaout, would strike their breasts; 
wc doing the like, the j>eoplc came aboard our shippes, 
men of good stature, unl)carded, small eyed and of tract- 
able conditions 5 by whome, as signes would permit, 
we understoode that towardes the North and West there 
was a great sea, and using the people with kindenese in 
giving them naylcs and knives which of all things they 
most desired, wc departed, and finding the sea free from 
yce, supposing our selves to be past al daungcr, we 
shaped our course West northwest, thinking thereby to 
passe for China, but in ihe latitude of sixtie sixe degrees, 
wee fell with an other shore, and there foundc an other 
passage of 20 leagues broad directly West into the same, 
which wc supposed to bee our hoped straight. Wc 
entered into the same thirtie or fortie leagues, finding it 
neither to wyden nor straighten ; then, considering that 
the yeere was spent, for this was in the fine of August, 
and not knowing the length of this straight and dangers 
(hereof, we tooke it our best course to retume with 
notice of our good succcssc for this small time of search. 
And so rclouming in a sharpe fret of Westerly windcs, 
the 29 of September we arrived at Dartmouth. And ac« 
quainting master Secretary with the rest of the honorable 
and M'orshipfuU adventurers of all our proceedings I was 
appointed againe the seconde yecrc to search the bottome 
of this straight, because by all likelihood it ^vas the 
place and passage by us !abourc<l for. 

In this second attempt the merchants of Exeter and 
other places of (he West txcame adventurers in the action, 
so that, being sufficiently furnished for sixe moneths, and 
having direction to search these straights until wc found 
the same to fall into an other sea upon the West side of 
this part of America, wc should againe retume, for then 
it was not to be doubted but shipping with trade might 
safely bee conveied to China and the parts of Asia. Wc 
departed from Dartmouth, and arriving unto the south 
part of the coast of Desolation, coasted the same upon his 
west shore to the latitude of sixetie sixe dq^rees, and there 
ancored among the Isles bordering upon the same, where 
wee refreshed our selves. The people of this place came 
likewise unto us, by whom I understood through their 
signes that towardes the North the sea was large. 

At (his place the chiefe ship whereupon I trusted, 
called the Mermayd of Dartmouth, found many occasions 
of discontentment, and being unwilling to proceed shee 
there forsook me. Then considering how I had pven 
my faith and most constant promise to my worshipfull 
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good friend master William Sanderson, who of all men 
was the greatest adventurer in that action, and tooke 
such care for the perfourmance theerof that he hath to 
my knowledge at one time disbijrse<l as much money as 
any five others whatsoever out of his owne purse, when 
some of the companie have l>een blacke in giving in ilicir 
adventure. And also knowing that I >houId loose the 
favour of M. Secretary Walsingham if I shduld shrink from 
his direction, in one small barke of 30 Tunnes whereof 
master Sanderson was owner, alone without farther com- 
fort or company I proceeded on my voyage, and arriving 
at these straights followed the same eight ie leagues, until 
1 came among many Islands uherc the water did ebbe 
and Howe sixe fadome up right, and where there had 
bene great trade of people to make traine. Hut by such 
thinges as there we found wee knew that they were not 
Christians of Europe that had used that trade; in line, 
by searching with our l>oat we found small hope to pns'»e 
any farther that way, and therefore retourning agaync 
recovered the sea and coasted the shore towards the 
South, and in so doing (for it was to late to search 
towardes the North) wee fouml another great inlet neere 
fortie leagues broad where the water entcrc<l in with 
violent swifinesse. This we likewise thought might be a 
passage, for no doubt the North partes of America arc 
all Islands by ought that I could perceive therein : but 
because I was alone in a small barke of thirtie tunnes and 
the yeere spent, I entred not into the same, for it was 
now the seventh of September, but coasting (he shore 
towardes the South wee saw an incredible numlKr of 
birds. Having divers fuhermen aboord our barke they 
all concluded that there was a great skull of fish. Wc 
being unprovided of fishing furniture, with a long spike 
nayle made a hooke, and fastening the same to one of our 
sounding lines, before the bait was changed wc tooke 
more than fortie great Cods, the fishc swimming so 
abound antly thicke about our barke as is incredible to 
bee reported, of which with a small portion of salt that 
we had wee preservett some thirtie couple or thereabouts, 
and so returned for England. And having reported to 
M. Secretarie Walsingham the whole succcsse of this 
attempt, hec commanded me to present unto the most 
honourable I^orde high Treasurour of England some part 
of that fish : which when his Lordship saw and hearde 
at large the relation of this second attempt, I received 
lavourable countenance from his honour, advising mee to 
prosecute the action, of which his Lordship coDCeiver) a 
▼CTy good opinion. The next yerc, although divers of 
the adventurers felt from the action, os all the Westeme 
Marchants and most of those in London, yet some of 
the adventurers both honourable and worshipfull con* 
tinued their willing favour and charge, so that by this 
meancs the next yere two shippes were appointed for the 
fishing and one pinnesse for the discoverie. 

Departing from Dartmouth, through Gods mercifull 
favour 1 arrived at the place of fishing and there accord* 
ing to my direction I left (he two ships to follow that 
busincs, taking their faithful promise not to depart unlill 
my retumc unto them, which shoulde be in the fine of 
August, and so in the barke I proceeded for the dis* 
coverie: but aAer my departure in sixtecne dayes the 
shippes had finished their voyage, and so presently 
departed for England, without regard of their promise. 
My selfc, not distrusting any such hard measure, pro* 
ceeded for the discoveric and followed my course in the 
free and open sea betweene North and North west, to the 


latitude of 67 degree^, and there 1 might 5ec America 
west from me, and Desolation east ; I hen when I saw the 
land of boll) side-, 1 l>egnn to distnist that it would 
proovc but a guJfe. Notwithstanding, desirous to knowe 
the full certainty, I proceeded, and in 6S degrees the 
pas^soge enlargcil, so th.it 1 could not sec the wc'itemc 
shore ; thus I continued to the latitude of 73 <legrces in a 
great sea, free from yce, coasting the westeme shore of 
Desolation. The people came continually rowing out 
unto me in their Canoes, twenty, forty, and one hundred 
at a lime, .and would give me fishes dryed, Salmon, 
Salmon pcalc, Co<l, Caplin, Lunipc, Sloncbasc, and such 
like, besi<les divers kin<les of binls, as Hartrige, Ke^ant, 
Guls, Sea birds, and other kindes of flesh. 1 still )aboure<l 
by sigiies to knowe from them what they knew of any sea 
towanls the North ; they still made signes of a great sea 
as wc understood them ; then ! departed from that coast, 
thinking to discover the North parts of America. An<l 
after I had sayletl towards the west 40 leagues I fel upon 
a great bankc of yee ; the winde l>eing North and blew 
n))ich, I w.os const raine<l to co.ost the same tow.ird the 
South, not seeing .my shore West from me, neither was 
there any yee towards the North, but a great sea, free, 
Drgc, ver^* salt and blew, and of an unsea rcheable 
depth. So coasting towards the South 1 came to the 
place where 1 left the shi])s to fish, but found them not. 
Then being forsaken and left in this distresse, referring 
my selfe to the mercifull providence of God, I shaped my 
course for England, and unhoped for of any, God alone 
relecving me, 1 arrived at Dartmouth. By this last 
discoverie it seemed most manifest that the passage was 
free and without impediment toward the North, but by 
reason of the Spanish fleelc and unfortunate time of M. 
Secretaries death, the voyage was omitted and never 
silhins attempted. 

Duriey Island and rocks are off ihe »ouih-»‘esi eoatt of Ireland ; 
* aceording to DavU*»own Eskimo vocabulary, U ' I meane 

no harm iraio*oil ; tkuli p/ school : the caplin ii a 

small fish like a smelt, the tnuipp ii the lump-fish, the $(putbnt 4 
the black base ; the partridges and pheasants were presumably 
pUrmigan. 

Sir John IlarinKton^ or Harrington (1561- 
1612), translator of Ariosto, and son of the John 
Harington already noticed (page 264), was a 
courtier of Elizabeth, and godson of the queen. 
He was bom at Kelston, near Bath ; from Eton 
passed in 1578 to Christ's College, Cambridge ; and 
in 1599 served in Ireland under Essex, by whom, 
much to the queen’s displeasure, he was knighted 
on the field. His Short Vieio 0/ (he State 0/ Ire^- 
land (first published in 1880) is modem in tone 
and much kindlier to the Irish people than was 
usual. He wrote a collection of epigrams, some 
Rabelaisian pamphlets, and a Brief Vie^o 0/ the 
Churchy in which he reprobates the marriage of 
bishops. His Ariosto (1591), in the measure of 
the original, is a paraphrase rather than a transla- 
tion, and is easy rather than admirable. Some of 
his epigrams (ed. McClure, 1927) are pointed and 
some coarse. The first book of the Orlando Furioso 
(i.e. Roland Distraught) thus opens: 

Of Dames, of Knights, of annes, of loves delight. 

Of courtesies, of high attempts I speake, 

Then when (he Moores transported all their might 

On Africkc seas, the force of France to break : 
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incited by the youthfull hcatc and spight 
Of Agramant ihcir King that vow’d to wreake 
The death of King Trayano (lately slainc) 

Upon the Komanc Emperour Charlcmainc. 

1 will no lesse Orlandos acts declare, 

(A talc in pro^e nc verse yet sung or said,) 

Who fell Ixrstraughl >vith love, a hap most rare. 

To one that erst was counted wise and stayd : 

!f my sweet Saint that causeth my like care. 

My slender muse aflbnl some gracious ayd, 

I make no doubt but I shall have the skill. 

As much as I have promist la fulfil). 

And this is how, in the last stanza of the poem (in 
forty*six books), Rogcro kills fierce Rodomount : 

And lifting his victorious hand on hie, 

In that Turks face he st.alxi his dagger I wise 
Up to the hilts, and quickly made him die, 

And rid himsclfc of trouble in a trice : 

Downc to the lake, where damned ghosts do Uci 
Sunkc his <lis<)ainfull soulc, now cold as ise, 
Blaspheming as it went, and cursing lowd, 

That was on earth so loftic and so proud. 

Of Treason. 

Treason doth never prosper : what *s the reason? 

For if it prosper, none dare call it Treason. 

Of Fortune. 

Fortune, men say, doth give too much to many. 

But yet she never gave enough to any. 

A^lnst Wrttere that Ctrp at other Men’s Books. 
The Readers and the Hearers like my )>ooks. 

But yet some Writers cannot them digest ; 

But what care I ? for when I make a feast, 

I would my Guests should praise it, not the Cooks. 

Of a Precise Taylor. 

A Taylor, thought a man of upright dealing, 

Tnic but for lying, honest but for stealing, 

Did fall one day extreamly sick by chance, 

And on the sudden was in wondrous trance ; 

The Fiends of hell mustring in fearful manner, 

Of sundry coloiirctl silkes displayc<l a banner 
Which he had stolne, and wisht, as they did tell, 

That he might find it all one day in hell. 

The man, affrighted with this apparition, 

Upon recovery grew a great Precisian : 

He bought a Bible of the liest translation, 

And in his life he shewed great reformation ; 

He walked mannerly, he talketl meekly, 

He heard three lectures and two sermons weekely ; 

He vowed to shunne all companies unruly, 

And in his speech he used no oath but Truly ; 

And zealously to kcepc the Sabboth*s rest, 

His meat for that day on the cv*n was drest ; 

And least the custome which he had to steale 
Might cause him sometimes to forget his scale, 

He gives his journyman a spcciall charge, 
l*hat if the stuffe allowed fell out too large. 

And that to filch his fingers were inclined, 

He then should put the Banner in his minde. 

This done (I scant can tell the rest for laughter) 

A Captaine of a ship came three dales after, 

And brought three yards of velvet and three-quarters, 
To make Venetians downe below the garters. 


He that precisely knew what was enuffe, 

Soon sHpt away three-quarters of the stuffe ; 

His man, espying it, said in derision : 

* Remember, master, how you saw the %'isioQ ! * 

* Peace, knave I ' quoth he ; * I did not see one ragge 
Of such a coloured silke in all the flagge.' 

The Nuga Antique ^ from his papers, published 
in 1769 by a descendant, arc far from being mere 
trifles. They arc an oHa podrida containing 
things of very various interest and importance*^ 
many letters of Sir John Choke ; letters and poems 
by the elder Harington ; letters, verses, and trans* 
lations by Queen Elizabeth ; and poems by many 
hands. Among Sir John Harington’s own contri- 
butions is a detailed record of his experiences 
and observations during the marchings, fightings, 
and parlcyings of Essex’s forces in Ireland ; a long 
account of Queen Elizabeth’s last illness ; and an 
amazing description of a pageant at the court of 
James I., which turned out a series of lament- 
able fiascos because of the shamefully diiinken 
condition of the royal guest, King Christian of 
Denmark ; of the court ladies and gentlemen ; and 
of the players, Faith, Hope, Charity, and Peace. 
There is also a delightfully incredible story of 
the preternatural sagacity of a seventeenth-century 
dog in a letter from its proud master to Prince 
Henry. This besides a series of lives of exemplary 
bishops of the Church of England from the same 
industrious pen. 

The following extract from Harington’s account 
of an interv iew with Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 
during a * cessation’ in the fighting (when he had 
professed penitence and promised to renounce the 
title of O’Neill) shows the redoubtable arch-rebel 
and leader of the wild Irishry in an unusual 
light and quite an attractive character: 

But staying at Dundalk till the t5th of this month, 
and no news certain of the carl’s coming, 1 went to see 
the Newry, and from thence to Darlingford by the 
narrow water, and was hindred by u*aters that I could 
not come Imck to Sir William Warren before his first 
meeting with the Earl Tyrone, which was on the 17th 
day ; {at] what time how far they proceeded I know 
not, but it appeard that the earl was led in good 
dysposition, because he kept his hour so tvell the next 
morning : and ns I found after, Sir William had told 
him of me, and given such a report of me above my 
desert, that next day when I came the earl used far 
greater respect to me than I expected ; and began 
debasing his own manner of hard life, comparing him- 
self to wolves that fill their bellies sometime and fast 
as long for it ; then excused himself to me that he 
could no better call to mind myself, and some of my 
friends that had done him some courtesy in England, 
and been oft in his company at my Lord of Ormond’s ; 
saying these troubles had made him forget almost all his 
friends. 

After this he fell to private communication with Sir 
William, to the eflecling of the matters begun the day 
before ; to which I thought it not fit to intrude myself, 
but took occasion the while to entertain his two sons, by 
posing them in their learning and their tutors, which 
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vcrc one Fryos Nangic, a FrancUcan, and a younger 
scholer whose name I know not ; and finding the two 
children of good toward )y spirit » their age 1>ctween 
thirteen and hfieen, in English cloths like a nobleman's 
^ns ; with velvet gerkins and gold lace ; of a goo<l 
chearful aspect freckle -faced, not tall of slaturc» but 
strong, and well set ; l>oth of them [learning] the English 
tongue; I gave them {not without the advice of Sir 
William Warren) my English translation of ‘Ariosto/ 
which I got at Dublin ; which their teachers took ven’ 
thankfully, and soon after shewed it the earl, who call'd 
to see it o}>cnly and would needs hear some part of 
it read. I turn'd (as it had l>ecn by chance) to the 
b^inning of the 45th canto — 


Looke, how much higher Fortune doth erect 
The clyming wight, on her unstable whecle. 

So much the nighcr may a man expect 

To see his head where late he saw his heelc : 

On t’other side, the more man is oppressed. 

And utterly ov’rlhrownc by Fortune's lowre ; 

The sooner comes his state to be redressed, 

When wheclc shal tume and bring the hajipy hourc — 

and some other passages of the Iwok, which he sccnicti 
to like so well, that he solemnly swore his boys should 
read all the book over to him. 


Then they fell to communication again, and calling 
me to him, the carl said that I should witness and tell 
my Lord Lieutenant, how against all his confederates' 
wills, Sir William had drawn him to a longer cessation, 
which he would never have agreed to, but in confidence 
of my lord’s honourable dealing with him ; for, saith he, 
‘now is my harvest time, now have my men their six 
weeks pay afore«hand, that they have nothing to do but 
fight 5 and if I omit this opportunity, and you shall pre- 
pare to invade me the mean time, I may l>c condemned 
for a fool/ 

Also one pretty thing I noted, that the pa|>er being 
dnwn for him to sign, and his signing it with O'Neal, 
Sir William (though with very great difficulty) made him 
to new write it, and subscrilK, Hugh Tyrone. Then we 
broke our fasts with him, and at his meat he was very 
tDerry, and it was my hap to thwart one of his priests 
in an argument, to which he gave reasonable good car 
and some approlMition. He drank to my lord’s health, 
airf bade me tell him he loved him, and acknowledged 
ihU cessation had been very honourably kept. He made 
likewise a solemn protestation that he was not ambitious, 
but sought only safety of his life and freedom of his 
evidence, without which he would not live, though the 
Queen would give him Ireland. 

Tb« eplfrmin oD csrpmg writers is in the same metre xs RxleigVs 
on Skiney (page 308X and rhymes at in the In Mgm^riam 
used by Lord Herbert of Cherbgry. There is a Life of 
I’T Sir Clements Markham an die Roxburghe Club edition 
®f Haringioo's tract on James's right to succeed Eliabeih. 


Sir Ilcnry Wotton —famed less as a poet 
t|un as a diplomatist and man of the world in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. — was bom 
at the ancestral seat, Boiighton Place, Maidstone, 
30th March 1568. After receiving his education at 
Winchester and New and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford, 
'^here he became the intimate of Donne, he spent 
years 1 $88-95 the Continent — Bavaria, 
Austria, I uly, Switzerland, and France — and 
tnade the acquaintance of Beza and Casaubon. He 


then alt.ached himself to the service of the Earl of 
Essex, the favourite of Elizabelh, but on his friend's 
fall from favour \%ithdrcw to France and Italy. 
Having gained the friendship of King James of 
Scotland, when sent by the Duke of F'lorcnce to 
warn him of a plot to jxjibon him» he was employed 
by Janies, on his ascending the English throne, 
as ambassador to Wniic. A \cTsalilc and lively 
mind qualified Sir Henry in an eminent degree 
for this situation, of the duties of which we have 
his own idea in his well-known <lefinition of an 
ambassador as ‘an honest man sent to //> abroad 
for the good of his counlr).* 1‘his was originally 
written in Latin in a friend’s alburn in (ierrnany 
(though one would think it must base been 
conceived in English, the pun being essentially 
English) ; the publication of it by the scurrilous 
controversialist Scioppiiis lost him the king's favour 
fora lime. But he was employed as ambassador 
at \'cnice in 1604-19 and 1621-24. A mission to 
\’icnna (1620) was w ith the hopeless attempt of mak* 
ing the policy of James 1 . seem dignified in respect 
of the deadly struggle begun betw een his sondn-law', 
the Elc< tor Palatine, elected King of Bohemia, and 
the emperor : James I/s cheap efforts at mediation 
were scouted by the emperor. At \’enicc, W’oiton 
was the friend of scholars like Paolo Sarpi, a 
connoisseur in all matters of art, a collector of 
pictures, a bountiful, public-spirited, popular, and 
hospitable ambassador. A sudden change of court 
favour lost him the Venetian embassy ; his salary 
was in arrears, he was deep in debt, and without 
income or appointment, when by the mediation of 
Prince Charles he was made Provost of Eton 
(1624), having just before published T/i^ Elements 
0/ ArchiUciure. To qualify himself fully he took 
deacon’s orders ; and it w*as not without regretful 
longings for the great world he had left that he 
settled down to his duties at Eton, where he died in 
December 1639, in the scvcnty^second year of his 
age. While resident abroad, he embodied the 
result of his inquiries into political affairs in a work 
called The SUiie of Christendom ; or a most Exact 
and Curious Discovery 0/ many Secret Passages 
and Hidden Afysteries 0/ the Times. This, how- 
ever, was not printed till eighteen years after his 
death, like his Life of Buckingham and his * parallel ’ 
bctw'een Essex and Buckingham. His writings 
were published in 1651, under the title of Reliquia 
IVottofiiance^ prefaced by Izaak Walton’s exquisite 
biography in miniature. Dr Hannah says none of 
his pieces lias been traced to an earlier date than 
1602, but about 1586 he wrote a lost tragedy, 
Tanoredo. He w*as a scholar and patron of men 
of letters, and his enthusiastic commendation of 
Milton’s CcMus — a copy of which the poet had sent 
to him — stands to his credit. Sir Hcnr)' w'as 
an easy, amiable man, an angler, and an ' under- 
valuer of money,’ as Walton, who used to fish and 
converse with him, says. Two of his poems are 
specially well known to lovers of 'seventeenth- 
century verse : 
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Tbe Character of a Happy Life (c. i6i4> 

ilow hrvppy is be bom am) taught 
That scrvclh not another's will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

Anil simple truth hU utmost skill. 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

UnliM unto the World by care 
Of puhlick fame or private breath. 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Nor vice hath ever understood ; 

How ilccpcst wounds are given by praise. 

Nor rules of State, but rules of good. 

Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor mine make Oppressors great. 

Who Go<l doth late and early pr.iy 
More of his grace then gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a Religious Book or briend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself, though not of I^mls, 

And, having nothing, yet hath all. 

Od his MlBtrode, tho Queen of Bohemia (e. t6to\ 

You meaner Beauties of the Night, 

Th.1t poorly satisfie our Eyes 
More by your number than your light, 

You Common people of the Skies ; 

What are you when the Sun shall rise? 

You curious Chanters of the Wood, 

That warble forth Dame Nature's lays, 

Thinking your Voices understood 

By your weak accents ; what *s your praise, 
When Philomel her voice shall raise? 

You Violets that flnt appear. 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud Virgins of the year, 

As if the Spring were ail your own ; 

What are you when the Rose is blown? 

So, when my Mistriss shall be seen 
In Form and Beauty of her mind, 

By Vertue first, then Choice, a Queen, 

Tell me if she were not designed 
Th* Eclipse and Glory of her kind ? 

The last-quoted poem has been not unjustly 
described as an imperishable lyric Other poems 
often cited are ^On a bank as I sate a*fishing,’ 
* Tears at the Grave of Sir Albcrtus Morton/ and 
the couplet on the death of the lattcris wife : 

He first deceas'd ; she for a little tri'd 
To live without him ; lik'd it not, and di'd. 

His prose is perhaps hardly worthy of his varied 
powers ; he began many things, and finished too 
feW| being fastidious. But almost all his prose — 
though it is unequal in style, and some labori* 
ously worded passages contain little better than 


commonplace — is enlivened by happy strokes of 
wit and real humour, quaint conceits (sometimes 
passing into artificiality), apt allusions, and the 
w isdom of a man of the world. Amongst his prose 
pieces are a Surifty of Education (unfinished), a 
tedious panegyTic of Charles I., ‘characters,* and 
aphorisms on education. Characteristic was his 
advice to Milton, when he went to Italy, to ‘ keep 
his thoughts close, and his countenance loose/ 
and his recommendation to a young diplomatist 
‘that to be in safety himself and serviceable to 
his country’ he should always speak the truth; 
‘and by this means, your truth will secure your 
self, if you shall ever be called to any account ; 
and ’twill also put your Adversaries (who will 
still hunt counter) to a loss in all their disquisi- 
tions and undertakings.’ Other famous sayings of 
his arc that at Hastings ‘the English would not 
run away and the Normans could not ‘All that 
went for good and bad in Caesar was clearly 
his own;’ ‘Great dcscriers do grow intolerable 
presumers;’ and that ‘hanging was the worst 
use a man could be put to.’ 

Life by Wnliori profiled to the 

there are monographs by Sir A. W. Wjtrd (1B98) end L P. Sodth 
(1907). Dyea edited his poems in >841, and Hannah in 184^ 

Sir John Davies (1569-1626), ]au7cr, states- 
man, and poet, of good Wiltshire family, studied 
at Queen’s College, Oxford. Between 1594 and 
1596, while a student of the Middle Temple, he 
published OrcAcjtra^ or n Poem of Dancings in a 
Dialogue between Penelofe and one of her Wooers^ 
in which he represents Penelope as declining to 
dance with Antinous ; whereon Antinous lectures 
her upon the antiquity and universality of that 
elegant exercise, whose merits arc described in 
verses partaking of Ihc flexibility and grace of the 
subject. This ‘ sudden rash half-capreol of his 
wit/ as he called it, is in a seven-Hne stanza, 
obviously imitating Spenser, and is a harmonious 
poem in the conceit that natural phenomena have 
rhythmical motions and may be said to dance. 
The following is a fairly representative passage : 

Ami now behold your tender nurse, the Ayrc, 

And common neighbour, that aye ninns around, 

How many pictures ond impressions faire 
Within her empty regions are there found, 

Which to your sences dauncing do propound ; uiuci 
For what are breath, speech, ecchoes, musicke, winds, 
But daundngs of the ayrc in sundry kinds? 

For when you breath, the ayrc in order moves, 

Now in, now out, in time and measure trew ; 

And when you speake, so well she dauncing loves, 

That doubling oft, and o(t redoubling new, 

With thousand formes she doth hcrselfe endew : 

For oil the words that from our lips repaire. 

Are nought but tricks and turnings of the ayre* 

Hence is her pratUng daughter, Eccho, borne. 

That daunces to all voyces she can heare : 

There is no sound so harsh that shee doth scome, 

Nor any time wherein shee will forbeare 
The ayrie pavement with her feet to weare ; 
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And )*ct her hearing; senco is nothing quicks 
For after time she endeth ever}* trick. 

And thou, sweet Musicke, dauncing's onely life. 

The eare's sole happiocsac, the ay re's best speach, 
Loadstone of fellowship, charming rod of strife, 

The soft mind's Paradice, the sicke mind’s leach, 

With thine own tong thou trees and stones canst teach, 
That when the aire doth dance her finest measure, 
Then art thou bom, the gods’ and men's swxct 
pleasure. 

Lastly, where keepe the Winds their revelry, 

Their violent turnings, and wild whirling hayes, 

But in the ayre’s Iralucent gallery ? iramlucent 

Where shee herselfc as tumd a hundreth wayes, 

While with those maskers wantonly she playes: 

Vet in this misrule, they such rule embrace. 

As two at once encomlier not the place. 

To Mance the hay' is to dance in a ring. 
Anticipations of thoughts in more than one modern 
author have been found in the verses on the tides 
that closely follow : 

For loe, the Sea that fleets al>out the Land, 

And like a girdle clips her solide waist, 

Musicke and mea.sure l^ih doth understand s 
For his great chrystall eye is ahvayes cast 
Up to the Moone, and on her fixed fast : 

And as she daunceth in her pallid spheere 
So daunceth he alx)ut the center heere. 

Sometimes his proud greene waves in order set, 

One after other flow into the shore, 

Which when they have with many kisses wet. 

They ebbe away in order as lieforc ; 

And to make knowne his courtly love the more, 
lie oft doth lay aside his Ihrce forkt mace. 

And with his amies the timorous earth embrace. 

The poem on dancing is said to have been 
written in fifteen days. It w'as published in 1596 ; 
and the same year he showed a temper other than 
poetical by breaking his stick over the head of a 
fclIow-Templar who had provoked him by mistimed 
raillery — oddly enough the same wit to whom he 
had dedicated his Orchtstra. Davies was promptly 
disbarred, and was not readmitted till after ample 
apologies in 1601. His next venture was a new 
departure for the gay but chastened wit — his 
famous Nosce Tcipsuftty or Poem on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, which) first published in 1599, 
passed through four other editions in the author's 
lifetime, Davies accompanied the commissioners 
who brought to James VI. of Scotland the official 
announcement of Queen Elizabeth's death (not the 
unofficial Sir Robert Carey on his headlong ride) ; 
and James at once took the author of Ncsce 
Tfipsum into high favour. It was at this time that 
Bacon wrote to Davies the letter begging him to use 
his interest with the king in favour of concealed 
poets — whatever the term may have meant — of 
which the Bacon-Shakespeare faction make $0 
much. James made Davies Solicitor-General and 
Attorney-General for Ireland, and knighted him \ 
having been Speaker of the Irish Parliament, and 


shown great zeal in the plantation of Ulster, he 
returned to English law practice, sat for Newcastle 
in the Hou»c of Commons, and w as King’s Sergeant 
and newly appointed Chief- Justice at his death. 

Davies, especially m Tcipsum^ represents, 

like Donne, a complete revolt against the love- 
lyrics and pastorals of the earlier Elizabethans, but 
has most in common with the didactic poet Fulke 
Grcville, Sidney’s friend, who had more of the 
stuff of poetr>' within him than Davies. Xese^ 
T^ipsum deals with subjects of profound interest 
in a philosophical rather than .a poetical temper ; 
many of the best passages arc eloquent ; the plan 
is compact, and the argument logical. Campbell 
said : Mn the happier parts of his poem wc come 
to logical truths so well illustrated by ingenious 
similes, that we know not whether to call the 
thoughts more poetically or philosophically just. 
The judgment and fancy arc reconciled, and the 
imagery of the poem seems to start more vividly 
from the surrounding shades of abstraction.’ The 
versification of the poem (long quatrains) was after- 
w'ards copied by D'Avenant and Dr>'den, and used 
by Gray in the KUgy. Hallam said there was 
hardly a languid verse ; but there arc few' passages 
that have as much claim to be called poetry* as these 
reasons for the soul's immortality : 

All moving things to other things doc move 
Of the same kind, which shews their nature such ; 

So earth falls dow ne, and fire doth mount above, 

Till both their proi>er elements doe (ouch. 

And as the moysture which the thirstie earth 
Suckes from the sea to fill her empty veins, 

From out her wombe at last doth lake a birth, 

And runs a nymph along the grassie plaines ; 

Long doth shee stay, as loth to leave the land. 

From w hose soft side she first did Issue make ; 

Shee tastes all places, (umes to every hand, 

Her flowry bankes unwilling to forsake. 

Vet nature so her streames doth lead and carry 
As (hat her course doth make no final! stay. 

Till she herselfe unto the sea doth marr)*, 

Within whose watry bosome first she lay. 

E'en so the soule, which in this earthly mold 
The Spirit of God doth secretly infuse. 

Because at first she doth (he earth behold, 

And onely this materiall world she viewes. 

At first her mother^earth she holdeth deare, 

And doth embrace the world and worldly things ; 

She flies close by the ground, and hovers here, 

And mounts not up with her celesiiall w ings ; 

Yet under heaven she cannot light on ought 
That with her heavenly nature doth agree ; 

She cannot rest, she cannot fix her thought, 

She cannot in (his w'orld contented bee. 

For who did ever yet, in honour^ wealth, 

Or pleasure of the sense, contentment find? 

^Vho ever ccasd to w ish when he had health. 

Or having wisdome was not vext in mind? 

Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall. 

Which seeme sweet flowers, with lustre fresh and gay^ 
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She lights on that, and this, and tasteth alli 

Itut, plcxsd with none, doth rise and scare away. 

So, when the soulc finds here no true content, 

And, like Noah s dove, can no sure footing take, 

She doth rcturne from whence she first was sent, 

An<l Hies to him that first her wings did make. 

Davics a\*o wrote a series of Hymfis ta Aitraa in acrostics to the 
gtory of Elisa Herii A Rboisa, ond some of his shorter p«jcms were 
printed in Davison's Haftctiy and other collections. He wrote 
in pro^ on law subjects and the slate of Ireland, and edited in the 
Norman* French still current a collection of tt fnatttn in 
rtfffifus and n 4 Judjtt /w let Ccurts del Rey en eett Rtalme (i.e. 
Ireland). Hi< wife, Lady Eleanor Davies also a poetess, turned 
prophetess on the strength of the an.'Ngram on her name, Rew^l 
O OaHiel, and was not cured by the counter* ana gram of the witty 
Dean of Arches, jVet'tr tit fn%\d <• ladle t Sir John's works were 
printed by OrcKart in the * Fuller Worthies* <3 vols. 16^76): the 
complete poems ir> the ' Old English Poets' (s vols. 1876)* 

John Davies of Hereford (1565 ?-i6i8X poet, 
was of Welsh descent, and is sometimes spoken 
of as the Welsh poet. He became famous as 
a writing-master, and practised this profession in 
Oxford and London. Hut lie found lime to write 
a vast number (too great !) of poems, longer and 
shorter, on sacred, philosophical, and other themes, 
eclogues, elegies, and eulogies, for the most part 
in a very tedious manner. Mirum in Afodum 
discusses in verse God^s glory and (he soul’s shape ; 
Microcostnus deals with psychology. Some of his 
sonnets are good, and there was a noted poem on 
The Picture 0/ on Happy Afan^ full of antitheses of 
the nature of solemn puns, and beginning thus : 

How IfUst is he though ever crest 
that can all Cressrs DUssings make ; 

That findcs himself cre he be /p//, 
and tcic that feund for Vert lies sake. 

Yea blest is he in life and dcAth, 

that ftarcs not Dtath nor Artw this Lift ; 

That sets his IPill his xtsit beneath, 

and hath continuail fcacc in strife^ . • • 
and ends : 

This Man is great with tittle state, 

/^rd o( the epitomis’d, 

Who with staid Front outfaces FatCf 
and lieing emptie is suffie^d^ 

Or is suffic’d with little, sith at least 
He makes his Conseienee a continuali Feasts 

Hit poemt fill iwo Urg« quarto volumes of Dr Alexander B. 
Croiart'e * Cherltey Worthies Library * (1873). 

Sir Robert Carey, or Carv, first Earl of 
Monmouth (c. 1560-1639), wrote one of the earliest 
autobiographies in the language. Tenth son of 
Lord Hunsdon, he served upon several embassies, 
fought by land and sea, was a warden of the 
border marches, was knighted by Essex in 1591, 
and became Daron of Leppington in 1623, Earl 
of Monmouth in 1626. His interesting Memoirs 
were edited by the Earl of Cork and Orrery in 1759, 
and by Scott in t8o8. In 1589 Carey ^vaIkcd for 
a wager from London to Berwick (342 miles) in 
twelve days, and won ^2000; in March 1603 he 
rode from near London to Edinburgh in about 
sixty hours, to bring the news of Queen Elizabeth’s 
death to James VL, in direct defiance of the orders 


of the Government, who were preparing to despatch 
a dignified and formal commission, which arrived 
two days after Carey (see page 395). 

A Scottish Raider. 

There was a favourite of Sir Rol>crt Car’s, a great 
thief, called Ceonlic Bourne. This gallant, with some 
of his associates, would in a bravery come and take 
goods in the East March. I had that night some of the 
garrison abroad. They met with this Geordie and his 
fellows, driving of cattle before them. The garrison set 
upon them, and with a shot killed Geordie Bourne's 
uncle, and he himself, bravely resisting, till he was sore 
hurt in the head, was taken. After he was taken, his 
pride was such as he asked who it was th.it durst avow 
that night's work ? But when he heard it was the 
garrison, he was then more quiet. But so |x>wcrful and 
awful was this Sir Kol>ert Car and hU favourites, as 
there WAS not a gentleman in all the East March that 
durst offend them. Presently after he was taken, I had 
most of the gentlemen of the March come to me, and 
told me that now 1 had the ball at my foot, and might 
bring Sir Robert Car to what condition I pleased ; for 
that this man’s life was so near and dear unto him, os 
I should have all that ray heart could desire for the 
good and quiet of the country and myself, if upon any 
condition I would give him his life. I heard them and 
their reasons ; notwithstanding, I called a jury the next 
morning, and he was found guilty of March* treason. 
Then they feared that I would cause him to be executed 
that afternoon, which made them come flocking to me, 
humbly intreating me that I would spare his life till the 
next day : and if Sir Robert Car came not himself to 
me, and made me not such proffers as I could not but 
accept, that then I should do >vith him what I pleased. 
And further, they told me plainly that if I should 
execute him liefure I had heard from Sir Robert Car, 
they must be forced to quit their houses and fly the 
country ; for his fury would be such against me and the 
March I commandi^, as he would use all his power 
and strength to (he utter destruction of the East March. 
They were so earnest with me that I gave them my 
word he should not die that day. There was post upon 
post sent to Sir Robert Car ; and some of them rode 
to him themselves to advertise him in what danger 
Geordie Bourne was x how he was condemned, and 
should have iKcn executed that afternoon, but by their 
humble suit I gave them my word that he should not 
die that day; and therefore besought him that he would 
send to me with all the speed he could, to let me 
know that he would be the next day with me, to oBer 
me good conditions for the safety of his life. When 
all things were quiet, and the watch set at night, aRer 
supper, about ten of the clock, I took one of my 
men’s liveries, and put it about me, and took two other 
of my servants with me in their liveries, and we three, 
as the Warden’s men, came to the Provost Marshal’s, 
where Bourne was, and were let into his chamber* We 
sat down by him, and told him that we were desirous 
to see him, because we heard he avas stout and valiant, 
and (rue to his friend ; and that we were sorry our 
master could not be moved to save his life. He 
voluntarily of himself said, that he had lived long 
enough to do so many vlllanies as he had done; and 
withal told us that he had Iain with above forty men’s 
wives, what in England, what in Scotland; and that 
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he had killed seven Englishmen with his own hands, 
cruelly murdering them : that he had spent his whole 
time in whoring, drinking, stealing, and taking deep 
revenge for slight offences. lie seemed to be ver^* 
penilenb And much desired a minister for the comfort 
of his soul. We promised him to let our master know 
his desire, who, w*e knew, would presently grant it. 
We took our leaves of him ; and presently I look 
order that Mr Selby, a very worthy honest preacher, 
should go to him, and not stir from him till his exc* 
cution the next morning : for after I had heard his 
own confession, 1 was resolved no conditions should 
save his life ; and so took order that at the gates 
opening the next morning he should be carried to 
execution, which accordingly was performed. 

llie Sir Roberi Car of Carey ttor/ wa« Sir Robert K«r of 
Cc&dortl, wardcn«depui« of th« Miiidle Marches in 1594. who 
played a conspicuoua part in the Mirring hUtory of the lime. He 
war himtelf pul in ward as a raider by Lord Hunsdon, had 10 do 
with more ilaughteia than one, was more than once denounced a 
rebel and had to Aee hit country, but in iboo was created Lord 
Rozburghe, and in i 6 s 6 Earl of Roxburghe. 

Tbe Dying of Queen Blizabeth. 

I took my journey about the end of the year 1602. 
When I came to court, 1 found the Queen ill disposed, 
and she kept her inner lodging ; yet she, hearing of 
ny arrival, sent for me. I found her in one of her 
withdrawing chambers, sitting low upon her cushions 
She called me to her ; I kissed her hand, and told 
her it was my cbiefest happiness to see her in safety, 
and In health, which I wished might long continue. 
She took me by the hand, and wrung it bard, and 
said, *No, Robin, I am not well,* and then discoursed 
with me of her indisposition, and that her heart had 
been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days ; and in 
her discourse, she fetcherl not so few as forty or fifty 
great sighs. I was grieved at the first to see her in 
this plight ; for in all my lifetime before, I never knew 
her fetch a sigh, but when the Queen of Scots was 
beheaded. TAefs, upon my knowledge, she shed many 
tears and sighs, manifesting her innocence, that she 
never gave consent to the death of that Queen. 

I used the best words I could, to persuade her from 
this melancholy humour ; but 1 found by her it was 
loo deep* rooted in her heart, and hardly to be removed. 
This was upon a Saturday night, and she gave command, 
that the great closet should be prepared for her to go 
to chapel the next morning. The next day, all things 
being in a readiness, we long expected her coming. 
After eleven o’clock, one of the grooms came out, and 
bade make ready for the private closet ; she would not 
go to the great. There we stayed long for her coming, 
hut at the last she had cushions laid for her in the privy 
chamber hard by the closet door, and there she heard 
From that day forwards, she grew worse and 
worse. She remained upon her cushions four days and 
nights at the least. All about her could not persuade 
her, either to take any sustenance, or go to The 

Queen grew worse and worse, because she would be so, 
none about her being able to persuade her to go to 
Uy Lord Admiral was sent for, (who, by reason 
of my sUter^s death, that was his wife, bad absented 
himself some fortnight from court ;) what by fair means, 
what by force, he got her to bed. There was no hope 
of her recovery, because she refused all remedies. 

On Wedne^y, the 23d of March, she grew speech* 


less. Ihat afternoon, by signs, she called for )ier 
council, and by pulling her band to her head, when 
the king of Soots was named to succee<i her, they all 
knew he was the man she desired should reign after 
her. About six at night she ma<!c signs for Archbishop 
Whilgifl and her chaplains to come to her, at which 
time I went in with them, an<l sal upon my knee^ full of 
tears to see that heavy sight. Her Majesty lay u|)on her 
back, with one Kami in the bed, an<l the other wilhoui. 
The bishop kneeled down hy her, and examined her 
first of her faith ; and she 5*0 punctually answered all 
his several questions, by lifting up her eyes, and holding 
up her band, as it was a comfort to .all the beholders. 
Then the good man told her pl.ainly what she wa.s, 
and what she was to come to ; and though she had l)ecn 
long a great Queen here upon c.irih, yet shortly she w.is 
to yieUI an account of her slew.ar<lship to the King of 
kings. After this he began to l>ray, an<l all that were by 
did answer him. .After he had continue^l long in prayer, 
till the old man’s knees were weary, he blessed her, ami 
meant to rise and leave her. The Queen made a sign 
with her hand. My sister Scroop knowing her meaning, 
told the bishop the Queen <!csired he would pray siilL 
He did so for a long half hour after, and then thought 
to leave her. The second time she made sign to have 
him continue in prayer. He did so for half an hour 
more, with earnest cries to Go<i for her soul’s health, 
which he uttere<l with that fervency of spirit, as the 
Queen, to all our sight, much rejoiced thereat, and gave 
testimony to us all of her Christian and comfortable end. 
By this time it grew late, and every one departed, all 
but her women that attended her. 

This that I heard with my ears, and did see with my 
eyes, I thought it my duty to set down, and to affirm 
it for a truth, upon the faith of a Christian ; bcciuse 
I know there have been many false lies reported of the 
end and death of that good lady. 

Frances Aleren (1565-1647) is often quoted 
as an authority on the literary^ history of this period 
in virtue of his Falladis Tamia. He was sprung 
of good old Lincolnshire stock, studied at Cam* 
bridge, became M.A. of both universities, and 
from 1602 was rector of Wing, in Rutland. He 
published one or two religious works, but is only re- 
membered for the Paiiadis Tamia^ which is not so 
much a book, or, as he calls it, comparative dis* 
course of our English Poets with the Greek, Latin, 
and Italian poets,’ as a meagre catalogue raijouu/^ 
in which English authors from Chaucer’s day to 
his own time are in a sentence or short paragraph 
characterised and linked with ^omc Greek, class!* 
cal Latin, or modern Latin poet to whom Meres 
thought they presented an analogy. Some of the 
remarks are sensible, some really pregnant, many 
jejune and pointless to a degree ; occasionally 
there is only a mere scrap of biographical fact. 
Sir Philip Sidney is *our rarest poet,’ and the 
Arcadia * his immortal poem.’ Than Spenser’s 
Faerie Queetie * he knows not what more excellent 
or exquisite poem may be written.’ The next may 
be quoted in full : 

As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in 
Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and honey *toDgued Shakespeare. Witness 
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his IVf/us and Adanis : his Lucr^< ; his sugared sonnets 
among his private friends, etc. 

As riautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
comedy and tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare 
among the Lnglish is the most excellent in both kinds 
of the stage. For comedy, witness his CetitUmm of 
l\rona ; his Errors; his Levds Labour Lost; his 
!ov/s Labour's IVon [Ali's IVsll that Ends /f'ir//] ; 
his Afidsumt/tirr Nt\^ht's Drsam ; and his .Msrsfuini of 
I'niuf, For tragedy : his Ruhard IL^ Richard III., 
Ilcttry IV,, King John, Tifus Andronicus^ and his 
Romeo and fu/iA, As Epius Stolo (so in Mercs: really 
the grammarian Aelius Stilo, who flourished al>oul lOO 
luc.] said that the muses would speak vn\h I'lautus's 
longue if they would speak I^tin ; so I say that the 
muses would speak with Shakespeare's flne filed phrase 
if they were to speak English. 

But the paragraph immediately preceding says 
that Warner, in AlbiofCs Englandy ‘hath most 
admirably penned the history of his own country;* 
that Mercs had heard the best wits of both univer- 
sities style him the English Homer ; and Meres 
adds that (this is Mcrcs’s own judgment), ‘ as 
Euripides is the most sententious among the Greek 
poets, so is Warner among our English poets’! 
The conclusion of the literary sur\‘cy is : 

As the poet Lycophron was shot to death by a certain 
rival of his, so Christopher Marlow was stabbed to death 
by a bau<ly serving-man, a rival of bis in his lewd tove. 

Then follows a still more meagre list of English 
painters and English musicians, named as before 
with their classical prototypes: Nicholas Hilliard, 
Isaac Oliver, and John de Crcctcs in England, 

‘ very famous for Ihcir painting,* correspond to 
Apelles, Zeuxis, and Parrhasius in Greece I 

Palladis Tamiay Wifs Tr^nsury^ was published 
in 2598, being the second volume of a series of 
which the first (1597) was called PoliUuphuia^ 
1 1 V/V Common wialth (apophthegms, &c.). Two 
other little volumes completed the series, otherwise 
unimportant. Tamia is a Greek word for ‘trcasur)%* 

iierrnse Markham (i568?-i637) has been 
reputed ‘the first English hackney writer,* and was 
believed to have imported the first Arab horse into 
England. His industry as author, Aransiator, and 
compiler was enormous, and his work was, some 
of it, distinctly meritorious, as well as advantageous 
lo the kingdom. He served in the Low Country 
wars and in Ireland before, about 1593, he settled 
down to miscellaneous writing. In 1595 he pub- 
lished his poem (174 eight-line stanxas) on the 
battle of the Rivengtd some of its phrases reappear 
in Tennyson’s (more condensed) story. He versified 
the Song of Solomon, and wrote poems describing 
the feelings of St John and Mary Magdalene at the 
loss of their Lord ; and he wrote a lengthy con- 
tinuation of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. He also 
translated from the Italian, and had a share in two 
dramas. But his principal work was in prose — 
much of it very pedestrian prose, though elsewhere 
quaint and not without merits of its own. The 
Discourse 0/ Horsemamhippe (1593) was the first 


of eight or nine separate publications (though 
constantly repeating themselves, according to his 
fashion) on horses and farriery. Thd Young Sports* 
mads Instructor is one of many books on archery, 
fowling, angling, cock-fighting, and hawking and 
hunting. Country Contentments (1611) passed 
through a dozen editions ; its second part, The 
English Husv^ifCy being also separately reissued. 
The English Husbandman (3 parts, 1613-15) and 
Cheap and Good Husbandry (1614 ; 13th cd. 1676) 
arc two out of many books on fanning and im- 
proving land. Then there was also a series of 
books on soldiering and military exercises. Even 
with this record, he left works which yet remain in 
MS. Couniry Contentments thus discourses ‘Of 
Angling, the Vertue, Use and Antiquity’ : 

Since Pleasure is a Rapture, or pKiwer in this last Age 
stoln into the hearts of men, and there lodged up with 
such careful guard and attendance, that nothing is more 
Supream, or rulcth with greater strength in their affec- 
tions ; and since all are now become the Sons of Pleasure, 
and every good measured by the delight it produceth : 
what work unto men can l>e more thankful then t 
discourse of that pleasure which is most comely, most 
honest, and giveth the most liberty to Divine Medita- 
tion ? and that without all question is the Art of Angling, 
which having ever been most hurtlesly necessary, hath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints, of most 
holy Fathers, and of many Worthy and Reverend Divines, 
both dead and at this time breathing. 

Fur the use thereof (in its own true and unabused 
nature) carricih in it neither covetousness, deceit, nor 
anger, the three main spirits which ever (in some 
ill measure) rule in all other pastimes ; neither are 
alone pre<lominant without the attendance of their 
several hand-maids, as Theft, Blasphemy, or Blood- 
shed ; for in Dice-play, Cards, Bowls, or any other 
sport, where money is the goal to which mens minds 
are directed, what can mans avarice there be accounted 
other then a familiar Robbery, each seeking by deceit 
to couzen and S|>oyl others of the blisse of meanes 
which God hath bestowed to support them and their 
families? • • • 

But in this Art of Angling there is no such evil, no 
such sinful violence, for the greatest thing it coveteth 
is for much labour a little Fish, hardly so much as will 
suffice Nature in a reasonable stomach : for the Angler 
must inticc, not command his reward, and that which 
is worthy millions to his contentment, another may buy 
for a groat in the Market. His deceit worketh not 
upon men, hut upon those Creatures whom it is lawful 
to beguile for our honest Recreations or needful use; 
and for all rage and fury it must be so great a stranger 
to this civil pastime, that if it come but within view or 
speculation thereof, it is no more to be esteemed a 
pleasure : For every proper good thereof in the very 
instant faileth, shewing unto all men that will undergo 
any delight therein, that it was first invented, taught, 
and shall for ever be maintained by Patience only. And 
yet 1 may not say, only Patience ; for her other three 
Sisters have likewise a commanding in this exercise, for 
Justice directeth and appointetb out those places where 
men may with liberty use their sport, and neither do 
injury to their Neighbours, nor incur the censure of in- 
civility. Tempemnee layeth down the measure of the 
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action, and moderateth desire in such good proporlion 
that no Excess Is found in the over-dow of their atfcc- 
lions. Lastly, Fortitude enableth the Mind to umlcrgo 
the travail and exchange of Weathers with a healthful 
ease, and not to despair with a little cxpcnce of time, 
but to persevere v^nth a constant imagination in the end 
to obtain pleasure and satisfaction. 

Now for the Antiquity thereof (for all pleasures, like 
Gentr}', are held to be most excellent, which is most 
ancient) it is by some Writers said to be found out by 
Deucalion and f^rrka his Wife after the general Flood. 
Others write, It was the invention of Saiur^t, after the 
Peace concluded betwixt him and his Brother Tiian : 
And others, That it came from Bflus the Son of Ximr^d 
who first invented all holy and vertuous Recreations. 
And all these though they savour of fiction, yet they 
differ not from truth, for it is most certain, that both 
Saturn^ and B<lns are taken for figures of 
Kpah and his family, and the invention of the Art of 
Angling is truly said to come from the sons of of 

which X^ah was most principal. Thu.s you see it is 
good, as having no coherence with evil : worthy of use, 
in as much as it is mixt with a delightful profit : and most 
antient, as l>eing the Recreation of the first Patriarchs ; 
Wherefore now I will proceed to the Art it self, and the 
means to attain it. . . • 

Now for your Lines, you shall understand that they 
arc to be made of the strongest, longest, and Iwsl grown 
Horsc'haire that can be got j not that which groweth on 
his Main, nor upon the upper part or setting on of his 
tayl, but that which groweth from the middle and inmost 
part of his dock, and so extendeth it self dow'q to the 
ground, being the biggest and strongest hairs alx>ut the 
Hone : neither are these hairs to t>e gathered from poor, 
lean and diseased Jades of little price or value, but 
from the fattest, soundest, and proudest Horse you can 
find, for the l>est Horse hath ever the best hair; neither 
would your hairs be gathered from Nags, Mares, or 
Geldings, but from ston’d Horses only, of which the 
black luir is the worst, the white or gray best, and other 
colours indifferent. Those Lines which you make for 
small fish, as Gudgeon, Whiting or Mcnew, would be 
composed of three hairs : those which you make for 
Pearch or Trout would be of five hairs, and those for 
llie Chub or Barl>cl would be of seven : To those of 
three hairs, you shall add one thread of silk; To those 
of five, two threads of silk ; and to those of seven, three 
threads of silk. You shall twist your hairs neither too 
hard nor too slack, but even so as they may twind and 
couch close one within another, and no more, without 
either snarling or gaping one from another ; the end you 
shall fasten together with a fishers knot, which is your 
ordinary fast knots, foulded four times alMut, both under 
and above, for this will not loose In the water, but being 
drawn close together, will continue, when all other knots 
will fail ; for a hair being smooth and stiff, will yield 
and go back, if it be not artificially drawn together. 
Your ordinary line would be between three and four 
fodom in length \ yet for as much as there arc diversities 
In the length of rods, in the depth of waters, and in the 
places of standing to angle in, it shall be good to have 
lines of divers lengths, and to take those which shall be 
fittest for your purpose. 

Aft«r reprinted (cB^i) the Rtpfng 4 ; Crosari edited <rS7i) the 
St John and Mary Klagdaleoe ; Dr Lyon, in A Sttniy e/ 
/A# Xfwe (1919), ascribed to him that leaf thy 

colUcijoa of stories in verse (MSS. in British Museum> 


Thonia.s Ktorrr (1571-1604/, a Londoner, 
studied at Christ Church, became notable as a poet, 
and wrote a long poem in scvcn-linc decasyllabic 
stanzas on the Life artti Dfath 0/ Thomas H'olsry^ 
Cnrditiall (1599). M.alone thought that this work 
might, as well as Cavendish’s Life, have helped 
to mould the conception and wording of the 
drama of L/enry IT II. But oven without that 
it is inevitable that the drama, which obviously 
follows Cavendish’s words at times, should also 
present reflections in some measure parallel to 
such as these from Storcr : 

Perchance the tenor of thy mourning verse 
May leade some pilgrim to my toomblcs>c grave, 
Where neither marble monument nor hear>c 
The passenger’s attentive view may crave, 

Which honors now the meanest {>erson& have ; 

But well is me where e’er my a:»hes lie, 

If one icare drop from some religious eie. 

Scck’st thou for fame? hcc’s l>cst ih.il least is knownoi 
Or prince’s favoufs? that *s no common grant. 

Serv’st thou for wealth? a counier knows his ownc. 

Or for degree? preferment waxcih scant. 

Wanl’st thou to live? no hell to courtiers want. 

O rather yet embrace thy iirivatc lot 
With honest fame and riches purely got. 

Looke how the God of Wisolom marbled stands 
Bestowing laurel* wreaths of dignitic 
In Dclphos Isle, at whose unpartiall hands 
Hang antique scrolles of gentle herauldric, 

And at his feete ensignes and trophies lie : 

Such %vas my state, whom every man did follow 
As living statue of the great Apollo. 

• ••••« 

If once we fail, we fall Colossus like. 

We fall at once like pillars of the sunne ; 

They that betweene our stride their sailcs did strike, 
Making us sca*markcs where their shippe did nmne. 
Even they that had by us their treasure wonne, 

Rise ns we may by moderate iXcgtecs, 

If once we stoope, they’ll bring u$ on our knees. 

Richard Bnriiflcld (1574-1627) studied at 
Oxford, and while he was yet a young man settled 
on his estate in Staflbrdshirc. His works arc three 
small volumes of poctr)', 7'Ae AfftciionaU S/up- 
herd ; CynthiOy wiih Ceriahi Sonnets^ and the 

Legend 0 / Cassandra (1595) ; and a collection, The 
Eneotnion of Lady Peeunia^ &c. (1598). He has a 
large measure of the melodiousness and sonority so 
strangely common to the Elizabethans ; but he is 
best known from the two pieces believed to be 
his, printed as by Shakespeare, in the miscellany 
called The PassionaU PilgHm (sec page 257). 
These pieces — both from his last volume — are the 
ode, ‘As it fell upon a dc-iy/ and the sonnet, ‘If 
Musique and sweet Poet rie agree and Professor 
Sainisbury still hints that ‘As it felP is much 
above Bamfield’s usual level and really very tike 
Shakespeare. Grosart (1876) and Arber (1882) in 
their editions of Darnfleld denounce Collier^s view 
that it is really two odes and is by Shakespeare. 
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As it U\\ upon a dA>% 

In the merrie month of May» 

Silting in a pleasant shade, 

Which a grove of myrllcs made ; 

Beast cs did Icape, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 
Everything did banish mone, 

Save the Nightingale alone ; 

She, poor bird, as all forlomc, 

I^an*d her breast up till a ihome. 

And there sung the dolcfurst ditty, 

Tliat to heare it was great pitty. 

* Fie, fie, fie,’ now would she cry ; 

• Tcru, tcru/ by and by ; 

That, to hear her so complnine. 

Scarce 1 co>ild from tea res rcfralne ; 

i For her griefes so lively showne 

* Made me thinkc upon mine ownCi 

Ah ! (thought I) thou mourn’st in vaine; 
None takes pitty on thy paine : 

^ Sensclcssc trees, they cannot heare thee ; 

Ruthlessc bearcs, they will not cheer thee* 
King Pandion, hee is dead ; 

All thy friends arc lapi in lead ; 

All thy fellow'birds doc singe, 

Carclcsse of thy sorrowing \ 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 

Thou and 1 were l>oth beguiled* 

Everie one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in miserie. 

Words arc easie, like the winde ; 

Faithfidl friends are hard to finde. 

Everie man will bee thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crownes be scant, 

No man will supply thy want 
If that one be prodtgall, 

Bountiful! they will him call ; 

And with such like flattering, 

'Fitly but hee were a king*’ 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will intice ; 

If to women bee l)e l>ent, 

Tlicy have at commaundement ; 

But if fortune once doe frowne, 

Then farewell his great renowne ! 

They that fawn’d on him licfore 
Use his company no more* 

Hee that is thy friend indeed. 

Hoc will heipe thee in thy ncedej 
If thou sorrowe, hee will wee()e ; 

If thou wake, hee cannot slecpe : 

Ttwii of everie griefe in heart 
He with thee doth beare a part* 

These arc certaine signes to knowe 
Faithfull friend from flat! ’ring foe. 

Sonnet to R. L. 

If Musique and sweet Poctric agree 
As they must needs (the Sister and the Brother), 
Then must (he love be great twixt thee and mee, 
Because thou lov’st the one and I the other* 
Dowland to thee is deare, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish humaine sense. 
Spenser to mce ; whose deepe conceit is such 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence* 


Thou lov’st to heare the sweete melodious sound 
That Pheebus lute, the Quecne of Musique, maxes : 
And I in deepe delight am chiefly drownd 
Whenos himselfe to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets faigne ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remaine. 

It ihpufd be riolcU that the reference in (be ode to Psadion, 
father of Philomela and Procnc, brin^ m a very unmiitakabl^ 
echo of Spenser. For in ibe Sk^fktrtTt Caitndar Cuddy lamented ; 
And great Augustus long agoe it dead, 

And all ihe worthies liggen wrapt in lead 
That matter made for poets on to pUy. 

Thomas Campion (1567-1620), physician, 
musician, and poet, was bom at Witham, in Essex, 
studied at Cambridge and abroad, left Gray^s Inn 
and the law for medicine, and practised as M.D. 
in London for the rest of his life, but found time 
to compose much good music and to write four 
masques and a large number of admirable lyrics. 
His first publication was a book of Latin epigrams 
(1595 ; enlarged, 1619); another was Obstrvatiom 
on ihe Art 0/ Poesie (1602), in which he, a bom 
lyristf advocated unrhymed verse ; and a third 
was a small treatise on counterpoint. But it is as 
a writer of masques, and especially of lyrics, that 
he is best known. Some of his best songs are in 
his masques ; others in a scries of song-books or 
^Bookes of Ayres,’ the first edited by Rosseter in 
1601, the third about 1617. The greater number 
of the best were actually written to music, usually 
his owh, and are admirably singable. He was the 
contemporary of both Sidney and of Ben Jonson, 
and, like Jonson, is a connecting-link between 
Elizabethans and Jacobcans. Noteworthy is it, 
as Sir E. Gosse pointed out, that he sang before 
Donne had exercised his m<nsterful and disturb* 
ing influence on English poet^)^ His note is 
all his own, but in its peculiar combination of 
gracefulness end unstudied art has been compared 
with Fletcher’s, Carew’s, and Herrick’s. Herrick 
evidently knew Campion’s verse, and showed this 
in his own working out of suggestions from 
Campion’s ‘Cherry Ripe.’ 

Now Wlntor Nlghta Snlargo. 

Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their houres ; 

And clouds their stormes discharge 
Upon the ayrie towres. 

Let now the chimneys blaze 
And cups o’erflow with wine, 

Let well-iun’d words amaze 
With harmonic divine I 
Now yellow waxen lights 
Shall waite on hunny love, 

While youthfuU Revels, Masks, and Caartly sights 
Sleepe’s leaden speU remove. 

This time doth well dispence 
With lovers* long discourse % 

Much speech hath some defence, 

Though beauty no remorse* 

All doe not all things well ; 

Some measures comely trendy 
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Some knotted Ridles tell, 

Some Poems smoothly react 
The Summer hath hU joyes, 

And Winter his delights ; 

Though Love and all his pleasures arc but loyes. 
They shorten tedious nights. 

Cherry Klpe. 

There is a Garden in her face, 

Where Roses and white Lillies grow*, 

A heav’niy paradicc is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits doc tiow. 

There Cherries grow which none may buy 
Till Cherry ripe themselves do ciy. 

Those Cherries fayrely doc enclose 
Of Orient Pearle a double row ; 

Which when her lovely laughter showes, 

They look like Rose*buds fill’d with snow. 

Yet them nor Pcerc nor Prince can buy 
Till Cherry ripe themselves doc cry. 

Her Eyes like Angels watch them still ; 

Her Browes like bended bovves doe stand 
Threatning with piercing frownes to kill 
All that attempt, with eye or hand, 

Those sacred Cherries to come nigh, 

Till Cherry ripe themselves do cry. 

To Leabla. 

My sweetest Lcsbia, let us live an<l love ; 

And though the soger sort our deedes reprove, 

Let us not way them : heaven’s great lampes doe dive 
Into their west, and strait again revive : 

But soone as once set is our little light, 

Then must we slcepe one ever-during night. 

If all would lead their lives in love like mee, 

Then bloudie swords and armour should not be; 

No drum nor trumpet peaceful sicepes should move, 
Unles olarme came from the campe of love : 

But fooles do live, and wast their little light. 

And seeke with paine their ever*during night. 

When timely death my life and fortune ends. 

Let not my hearse be vext with mourning friends ; 

But let all lovers, rich in triumph, come 

And with sweet pastimes grace my happie tombe : 

And, Lesbia, close up thou my little light, 

And crown with love my cver-during night. 

This poem, like Jenson’s * Come, my Celia’ (p^g^ 
409), is suggested by, rather than imitated from, 
the Vivamus^ $ma LesbiOy el Amemus of Catullus. 
Campion wrote songs of mourning on the death of 
Prince Henry in 1612, like so many of his con- 
tetnporancs, but was happier in his Divine and 
Moral Songs. 

The first verse of ‘When the god of menrie 
love’ presents a very notable parallel to Burns’s 
Mtobiographical ^Rantin’ Rovin’ Robin’: 

When the god of merrie love 
As yet in hU cradle lay, 

Thus his wither’d nurse did say : 

*Thou a wanton boy wilt prove 
To deceive the powers above ; 
a6 


For hy thy conlinuall smiling 
I see thy power of beguiling.’ 

In Burns’s song it is the ‘gossip’ who ‘keeks in 
the lufc’of the new-born Robin and foretells his 
character, especially his devotion to women and his 
fascination over them. 

The best of his masques, performed at White- 
hall on Twelfth Nig^ht 1606-7 honour of the 
marriage of Sir James Hay, is usually called ‘ The 
Lord Hayes Masque.’ ‘The Lord's Masque’ cele- 
brated in 1613 the more notable marriage of the 
Elector Palatine and the Princess Elizabeth. A 
third (1615) was performed before the queen at 
Caversham House on a progress to Bath ; the 
fourth had for its occasion the ill-omened wedding 
of Somerset and his paramour, the divorced and 
infamous Countess of Essex (also 1613). 

Bulien's eOilion (1889) renewed interest in Campion, long 
neglecieJ. P. Vivian edited the H VrX*/ . ( 1 909) ; E. H, 

Kellowes ediied SpHgs R^sstftr's B^k 0/ A»ri See 

J*. Macdonagh's Cam/ian M/ Art 0/ Ruglitk p0ttry (iptj). 

Ben Jenson* 

Ben Jenson, the most conspicuous and accom- 
plished dramatist after Shakespeare, was rarely 
called Benjamin in his own days, and never has 
been since. Thomas Hey wood said in 1635 : 

And Jonson, though his learned {>en 

Was dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

And of the sixty Johnsons in the Dictionary 0/ 
National Biography he is, with the doubtful 
exception of a sixteenth-century Latin poet, the 
only one who preferred the contracted form of 
the family name. He was, according to his 
own account, the grandson of a gentleman from 
Carlisle — originally, he believed, from Annandalc 
— whose son (Ben’s father) lost his estate and 
became a minister in Westminster. Den, whose 
early years were full of hardship and vicissi- 
tude, was bom some nine years after Shakespeare 
— in 1572-73. His father died a month before 
Ben’s birth, and his mother marr)dng again, Ben 
was brought from Westminster School and put 
to the bricklayer’s craft of his stepfather. Dis- 
liking the trade, he enlisted as a soldier and 
served in the Low Countries. He challenged and 
killed one of the enemy in single combat, in 
the view of both armies, and ever after reverted 
with pride to his conduct as a soldier. Fuller 
says he entered St John’s College, Cambridge ; but 
there is no evidence that cither before or after his 
military escapade he was enrolled of the univer-* 
sity — for, about the age of twenty, he is found 
married, and an actor in London. He made his 
iUbut at a low theatre near ClerkenwcH, and, as 
his opponents aftenvards reminded him, failed 
completely as an actor. His wife was S'irtuous^ 
but a shrew,’ and they lived apart for a number 
of years. None of the children survived 
their father. As early as 1595 he was engaged 
in writing for the stage, either by himself 
or conjointly with others. He quarrelled with 
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«'inolhcr performer, killed his antaj;onis( in some 
kind of fight or duel, and being imprisoned, pled 
guilty, and was released through benefit of clergy'. 
At this time he became a Roman Catholic, and did 
not return to the Anglican communion for twelve 
years. His Every Man in his Humour was brought 
out at the Globe Theatre in 1598, apparently just 
before his duel, which took place on 22nd Septeni* 
her. Shakespeare, who was one of the performers, 
had produced some of his finest comedies by this 
time, but Jonson 
was no imitator 
of his great rival. 

Jonson opened a 
new line in the 
drama : he fell his 
strength, and the 
public cheered 
him on with its 
plaudits. Queen 
Elizabeth patron- 
ised the new poet, 
an<l ever after- 
wards he was *a 
man of mark and 
likelihood.’ 1 n 
1599 appeared 
Every Man out 
of his Humour^ 
less notable than 
its predecessor. 

Cyn ih Ms Revels 
and the Poe Outer 
followed, and the 
fierce rivalry and 
contention which 
clouded Jonson's 
after-life was 
fairly begun. He 
had attacked 
M a r s t o n and 
Dekker, two of 
his brother- 
dramatists, in 

these plays (see page 423). Dekker replied with 
spirit in his SatiromastiXy and Ben was silent 
for two years, * living upon one Townsend, and 
scorning the world/ as is recorded in the diary 
of a contemporary. In 1603 he tried ‘if tragedy 
had a more kind aspect,’ and produced his 
classical drama Sejanus. Shortly after the acces- 
sion of King James, a comedy called Eastward 
Hoe was written conjointly by Jonson, Chap- 
man, and Marston. Some passages in this piece 
reflected on the Scottish nation ; and the matter 
was represented to the king by one of his courtiers 
— Sir James Murray — in so strong a light that the 
authors were thrown into prison, and threatened 
with the loss of their cars and noses. They were 
not tried ; and when Ben was set at liberty he 
gave an entertainment to his friends — Sclden and 
Camden being of the number. His mother Nvas 
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present on this joyous occasion, and was reported 
to have produced a paper of poison which she 
intended to give her son in his liquor, rather 
than that he should submit to personal mutilation 
and disgrace, and another dose which she meant 
afterwards to have taken herself. Jonson’s own 
conduct in this affair was spirited. He had no 
considerable share in the composition of the piece, 
and was, besides, in such favour that he would not 
have been molested ; ‘ but this did not satisfy him,* 

says G i fford ; 
*And he, there- 
fore, with a high 
sense of honour, 
voluntarily ac- 
companied his 
two friends to 
prison, deter- 
mined to share 
their fate.’ We 
cannot now be 
certain what pre- 
cisely was the 
deadly satire that 
moved the patri- 
otic indignation 
of James ; it was 
doubtless soft- 
ened before pub- 
lication \ but in 
some copies of 
Eastward Hoe 
(1605) there is a 
passage in which 
the Scots arc said 
to be ‘dispersed 
over the face of 
the whole earth ; ’ 
and the dramatist 
sarcastically 
adds : ‘ But as for 
them, there arc 
no greater friends 
to Englishmen 
and England, when they are out ofPty in the 
world, than they arc ; and, for my part, I would 
a hundred thousand of them were there [i.e* had 
been transported to Virginia], for we are all 
one countrymen now, you know, and we should 
find ten times more comfort of them there 
than we do hcre.^ The oflended nationality of 
James must have been laid to rest by subse- 
quent adulation in court-masques, in which Jonson 
eulogised the conceited monarch as destined to 
raise the glory of England higher than Elizabeth 1 
Jonson’s three great comedies, Votponey or (he 
Fox i Epiasney or the Silent Woman} and The 
Alchemisty were his next serious labours ; his 
second classical tragedy, Caiiliney appeared in 
1611. His fame had now reached its zenith ; but 
he produced several other comedies and a vast 
number of masques, learned pageants, and court 
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entertainments ere his star began visibly to 
decline. In 1618 he made a journey on foot 
to Scotland, where he had many friends. He was 
well received by the Scottish geiUr>% wrote a poem 
on Edinburgh {now lost), and meditated a pastond 
or lisher play with its scene laid on Loch Lomond 
— which he did not visit but had described to him. 
The last of his visits was made to Drummond of 
Hawthornden, with whom he lived three weeks; 
and Drummond kept notes of his conversation, 
M*hich were long after communicated to the world. 
Drummond entered in his journal the following 
very candid friend’s character of Ben himself : 

‘ He is a great lover and praiser of himself ; a 
contemner and sconier of others ; given rather to 
lose a friend than a Jest ; jealous of cvcr>* word and 
action of those about him, especially after drink, 
which is one of the elements in which he liveth ; 
a dissembler of ill parts which reign in him ; a 
bragger of some good that he wanteth ; thinketh 
nothing well but what cither he himself or some of 
his friends and countr>'mcn hath said or done ; he 
is passionately kind and angr>' ; careless either to 
gain or keep ; vindictive, but if well answered, at 
himself ; for any religion, as being versed in both ; 
interpreteth best sayings and deeds often to the 
worst ; oppressed with fantasy, which hath ever 
mastered his reason, a general disease in many 
poets/ 

This character is far from flattering, and though 
doubtless unconsciously surcharged (owing to the 
recluse habits and staid demeanour of Drummond), 
is probably substantially correct. Inured to hard- 
ships and to a free, boisterous life in his early days, 
Jonson contracted a marked roughness of manner 
and habits of intemperance. Priding himself 
immoderately on his classical acquirements, he 
was apt to slight and condemn his less learned 
associates ; he was, and shows himself in his 
works, somewhat provoking ly self-complacent ; 
while the conflict between his limited means and 
his love of social pleasures rendered him severe 
and saturnine in temper Whatever he did was 
-done with labour, and hence was highly appraised 
by himself. His contemporaries seemed fond 
of mortifying his pride, and he was often at war 
with actors and authors. With the celebrated 
architect, Inigo Jones, who was joined with him 
in the management of the court^masques, Jonson 
waged a long and bitter feud. The old story that 
he was so jealous of Shakespeare as to be ‘ malig- 
nant' towards him it is impossible to reconcile 
with his own words ; but it had been constantly 
reaflSrmed, with the support of proofs from words 
and allusions in the plays perverted to that sense, 
until Giflbrd annihilated the contention by an ex- 
amination of the so-called ‘proofs/ When his 
better nature prevailed, Jonson was capable of a 
generous warmth of friendship, and of just dis- 
crimination of genius and character. 

By James I. Jonson was appointed court-poet 
or laureate, and a little later he seems to ^ve 


' refused the honour of knighthood. His liteniry 
reputation, his love of conviviality, and his collo- 
quial powers now made his society much courie<l, 
and he became the centre of a band of wits. Sir 
Walter Raleigh hid founded a club, known to all 
posterity as the Mermaid Club, at which Jonson, 
Shakespeare, Bcau*nont and Fletcher, and other 
poets had exercised themselves with 'wit-combats* 
more sparkling than their wine. Fuller says : 
‘ Many were the wit-combats betwixt Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a 
Spanish great galleon and an English rnan-of- 
war : Master Jonson, like the former, was !)ijilt 
far higher in learning ; solid, but slow in his 
performances. Shakespeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about and take 
advantage of all winds, by the cjiiickncss of his wit 
and invention,* Another of their haunts was the 
Falcon Tavern, near the theatre in Banksidc, 
Southwark. This society was now disbanded, 
but in a circle of younger contemporaries Jonson 
was a kind of venerated chief, a literary dictator, 
a Great Cham of the world of wits. The younger 
poets were mostly his ‘sons,’ or were ‘sealed of 
the tribe of Ben* — Carcw% Sltackcrlcy Marmion, 
Bromc, Herrick, Cleveland, Suckling, and many 
others. The later days of Jonson were dark and 
painful. Attacks of palsy confined him to his 
house, and his necessities compelled him to write 
for the stage when his pen had lost its vigour and 
his work lacked the charm of novelty. In 1629 
he produced his comedy the /////, which was 
damned by the audience. The king sent him a 
present of ^100, and raised his laureate pension to 
the same sum per annum, adding a yearly tierce 
of Canary. Next year, however, >ve find Jonson, 
in an EpistU Mettdicanij soliciting assistance 
from the Lord-Treasurer. He continued writing 
to the last. Dr)'den styled the later works of 
Jonson his dotagts; some are certainly unworthy 
of him, but the Sad Shepherd^ which he left 
unfinished, exhibits the poetical spontaneity of a 
youthful creation. He died on the 6th of August 
1637, and was buried in the Poets' Comer in 
Westminster Abbey. The political confusions 
that followed prevented the erection of a sump- 
tuous monument ; but on the slab which covers 
his remains a visitor subsequently caused to be 
engraved the memorable epitaph, ‘O Rare Deh 
Jonson V 

Jonson founded a style of regular ‘English 
comedy, massive, of permanent interest, yet not 
very attractive in its materials. His works 
consist of about fifty dramatic pieces, but by far 
the greater part arc masques and interludes. His 
principal comedies arc four in number— 

Man in his Humour^ VolponSy the SiUnt Woman^ 
and the AlchemisL After them come Bartho^ 
tomew Fairy The Devil is an AsSy and The Staple 
0/ News. Jonson came for>vard with a conscious 
and deliberate intention — fully indicated in the 
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Prologue to Every Afan in his Humour— \o 
revolutionise English dramatic art. His work 
towards the effectual carrying out of his scheme 
is conscious, aggressive, unmistakable. Unlike 
Shakespeare, a more conspicuously original genius, 
he did not, could not, sympathetically enter into 
other men^s labours. He had formed a definite 
theor)* of his art, and to that he resolutely adhered, 
deleting as soon as might be the contributions by 
others to Sejanus and any other of his plays. He 
disapproves the rhetoric of the Senccan plays ; 
he disapproves even more the crudeness of the 
popular tragedy and the popular comedy. Strong 
— too strong — delineation of character 5s the 
most striking feature in Jonson^s comedies, many 
of which might be called ‘psychological dramas.* 
The voluptuous Volpone is drawn with great 
breadth and freedom ; and generally his portraits 
of eccentric characters — men in whom some pccu* 
liarily or humoiu-, as he called it, has grown to 
an egregious excess — arc impressive as well as 
ludicrous. His scenes and characters show the 
labour of the artist, of the artist with rich re- 
sources : an acute and vigorous intellect ; great 
knowledge of life, down to its lowest haunts ; 
wit, a wealth of lofty declamation, and a power 
of dramatising his knowledge and observation with 
singular skill and effect He was one of the most 
learned men of his time : Sejanus and Catiline 
show conscientious and scholarly research, as well 
as dramatic power and skilful characterisation ; 
but his pedantry is often misplaced and even 
ridiculous. He frequently denounces the devices 
of some contemporaries as bad taste and base 
pandering to love of popularity. CytithMs Revelsy 
at once allegorical and satirical, amorphous and 
tedious, is an appeal against prevailing bad taste 
to the principles of taste and criticism. His comic 
theatre is a gallery of strange, clever, original 
portraits, powerfully drawn and skilfully disposed, 
but many of them repulsive in expression or so 
exaggerated as to look like caricatures or libels 
on humanity. We have little deep passion or 
winning tenderness to link the beings of his drama 
with those w'c love or admire, or to make us 
sympathise with them as actual men and women. 
Alike in his satire and his comedy Den Jonson 
deals too often with figures who arc neither flesh 
and blood nor men of like p<issions with our« 
selves, but with personified abstractions, single 
ideas hnlf-incamatcd, visualised conceptions illus- 
trating but one exaggerated eccentricity ; who arc 
accordingly not even types or conventional char- 
acters. There is the mouthing braggadocio who 
does nothing but mouth ; the silly toady who 
is naught else in the world ; the doting husband 
who is for ever doting on a senseless, exacting 
wife, and dotes to an extent that is wholly 
incredible. Then again and again we have the 
courtier who is a mere abject hanger-on, the fop 
who is little but the framework for flne clothes, 
and the fooUshcr fop who can only imitate the 


other fops. It should be added, however, that 
braggadocios, dotards, fops, and toadies can all 
talk — talk copiously, eloquently, learnedly, forcibly, 
and wittily, though in the end they become tire- 
some, inasmuch as there is too often next to no 
intelligible plot. Amidst the flood of clever talk, 
the play does not seem to advance ; and one is 
irritated to find in a new play the old characters 
repeating themselves under other names : Bobadill 
of Every Man reappears with little qualification as 
Tucca in the Poelaster^ and Albius is Dcliro repro- 
duced rather to the general confusion. But when 
the great artist escapes entirely from his elaborate 
wit and personified humours into the region of fancy 
— as in the lyrical passages of Cynlhia and the whole 
pastoral of the Sad Shepherd — we are struck with 
the contrast it exhibits to his ordinar)* manner. 
He thus presents two natures: one hard, rugged, 
gross, and sarcastic — ‘a mountain belly and a 
rocky face,’ as he described his own person ; the 
other airy, fanciful, and graceful, as if its possessor 
had never combated with the world and its wild 
passions, but nursed his intellect and fancy in 
poetical seclusion and contemplation. 

Every Man in his Humour has a place of 
its own in dramatic literature ; Sir A. W* Ward 
regards it as ‘the first important comedy of char- 
acter produced on the English stage,* in which, 
with a too slight plot, Jonson gives us a curiously 
interesting group of personages marked out by 
their eccentricities, peculiarities, or ‘ humours.’ 
Every Man out of his Humour^ an over-elaborate 
sequel, w*ork5 out the theory that every humour is 
curable by its own excess. ‘Humour’ he thus 
defines for himself : 

In every human body 

The choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood, 

By reason (hat they flow continually 
In some one |>art and are not continent, 

Receive the name of humours. Now thus far 

It may by metaphor apply itself 

Unto the general disposition x 

As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 

Ah his effects, his spirits, and his powers 

In their confluxions all to run one way, 

This may be truly said to be a humour* 

Volpone is a fierce satire against toadies, parasites^ 
and false friends, as also against the magnificent 
but senseless extravagance of such characters as 
Sir Epicure Mammon. The Alchemist exposes 
gross imposture encouraged by superstition and 
credulity. Coleridge calls Epicteney or the Silent 
Womany *the most entertaining of Jonson’s 
comedies;’ Dryden discussed it at length as the 
best of English comedies. As Sir A. W, Ward 
says, it is rather a farce on the incredible plot 
that a peace-loving misogynist marries, for a 
very silent woman, an intolerably talkative person 
(who finally turns out a boy). Bartholomew 
Fair is a unique picture, full of gusto and rich 
dramatic humour, of coarse but characteristic 
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contemporary manners — a picture that may well 
have been known to Bunyan and have given him 
hints for his Vanity Fair ; this, though the most 
notable thing in the cxtraordinar>* panorama of 
the historic London festival, is a mirth-provoking 
caricature of a canting Puritan. Some account 
Every Man in his Hufnottr Jonson’s master- 
piece, some the Alchemist, The New Inn^ 
though it failed on the stage, contains some of 
its authoris most eloquent writing. 

The FaU of Catiline. 

Petnius, The straits and needs of Catiline being such 
As he must light with one of the two armies 
That then had near inclosed him, it pleased Fate 
To make us the object of his desperate choice, 

^^^^c^cio the danger almost poised the honour : 

And as he rose, the day grew black wnlh him. 

And Fate descended nearer to the earth, 

As if she meant to hide the name of things 
Under her wings, and make the world her quany. 

At this we roused, lest one small minute's stay 
Had left it to be inquired what Rome was ; 

And (as we ought) armed in the confidence 
Of our great cause, in form of battle stood. 

Whilst Catiline came on, not with the face 
Of any man, but of a public ruin : 

His countenance was a civil war itself ; 

And all his host had, standing in their looks. 

The paleness of the death that was to come ; 

Yet cried they out like vultures, and urged on, 

As if they would precipitate our fates. 

Nor stayed we longer for them, but himself 
Struck the first stroke, and with it fled a life, 

Which cut, it seemed a narrow neck of land 
Had broke between two mighty seas, and either 
Flowed into other ; for so did the slaughter ; 

And whirled about, as when two violent tides 
Meet and not yield. The Furies stood on hills, 

Circling the place, and trembling to see men 
Do luore than they ; whibt Piety left (he held, 

Grieved for that side, (hat in so bad a cause 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 

The Sun stood still, and was, behind the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating, to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward : 
And now had fierce Enyo, like a flame, goddess of war 
Consumed all it could reach, and then itself, 

Had not the fortune of the commonwealth 
Come, Pallas* like, to every Roman thought ; 

Which Catiline seeing, and that now bis troops 
Covered the earth they ’d fought on with their trunks, 
Ambitious of great fame, to crown his ill, 

Collected all his fury, and ran in — 

Armed with a glory high as his despair^ 

Into our battle, like a Libyan lion 
Upon his huDtcfB, scornful of our weapons. 

Careless of wounds, plucking down lives about him, 
mi he had circled in himself with Death : 

Then fell he too, t’ embrace it where it lay. 

And as in that rebellion ’gainst the gods, 

Minerva holding forth Medusa’s head, 

One of the giant brethren felt himself 
Grow marble at the killing sight \ and now. 

Almost made stone, began to inquire what flint. 


What rock it was that crept through all his limbs; 

And, ere he coubl think more, was that he feared : 

So Catiline, at the sight of Rome in us, 

Became his tomb ; yet did hi^ look retain 
Some of his ficrccnc'ss, and his hands still moved, 

As if he laboured yet to grasp the state 
With those rebellious parts. 

Cato. A brave liad death I 

Had this been honest now, and for his country, 

As 'tWAS against it, who had ccr falTn greater? 

Act V. tic. vi) 

On Love — from tbe ‘New Inn.' 

Lovtt apid Host 0/ thf Nru> /tin. 

Loiet. There is no life on earth but l>eing in love I 
There are no studies, no delights, no bubinc^. 

No intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul. 

But what is love \ 1 was the laziest creature 

The most unprofitable sign of nothing. 

The veriest drone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love ! 

And now I can out wake the nightingale. 

Out watch an usurer, and outwalk him too, 

Stalk like a ghost that haunted ’bout a treasure ; 

And all that phant'sied treasure, it is love I 
/lost. But is your name Love^ill, sir, or Love*well? 

I W'ould know that. 

Len/. 1 do not know *l myself 

Whether it is. But it is love hath been 
The hereditary passion of our house, 

My gentle host, and, as I guess, my friend ; 

The truth is, I have loved this lady long. 

And impotent ly, with desire enough, 

But no success : for I have still forborne 
To express it in my person to her. 

Host, How then f 

Lav, I have sent her toys, verses, and anagrams, 

Trials of wit, mere (rifles she has commended, 

But knew not whence they came, nor could she guess. 
Host, This was a pretty riddling way of wooing I 
Lov, I oft have been too in her company. 

And looked upon her a whole day, admired her, 

Loved her, and did not tell her so ; loved still, [sighed ; 
Looked still, and loved; and loved, and looked, and 
But, as a man neglected, I came off. 

And unregarded. 

Host, Could you blame her, sir, 

%Vhen you were silent, and not said a word ? 

Lov, Oh, but I loved the more ; and she might read it 
Best ID my silence, had she bcen- 
Hest, As melancholic 

As you arc I Pray you, why would you stand mule, sir? 

Lov, O thereon hangs a history, mine host. 

Did you e’er know or bear of the Lord Beaufort, 

Who served so bravely in France ? I was his page, 

And, ere he died, his friend : I followed him 
First in the wars, and in the times of |>eace 
I waited on his studies ; which were right. 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleers, 

No Knights of tbe Sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 
Primalions, Pantogruels, public nothings ; 

Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister, 1 

Sent out to poison courts, and infest manners : 

But great AchiUes’, Agamemnon’s acts, 

Sage Nestor’s counsels, and Ulysses’ sleights, 

Tydidcs’ fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
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In his immorinl phnnt sy, for examples 
Of the heroic virtue. Or as VirgiJ, 

That master of the Epic |)ocm, limneii 
Piou$ /Ene.is, his religious prince» 

Bearing his aged parent on his shoulders, 

Rapt from the dames of Troy, with his young son : 

And these he brought to practice and to use. 

He gave me first my breeding, I acknowledge, 

Then shovvcrctl his bounties on me, like the Hour^ 

Thai opcn*hande<l sit upon the clouds, 

And press the lilKrality of Heaven 

Down to the laps of thankful men ! But then, 

The trust committed to me at his death 
Was above all, and left so strong a tic 
On all my |>owcrs, as Time shall not dissolve. 

Till it dissolve itself, and bury all ! 

The care of his brave heir and only son : 

Who, being a virtuous, sweet, young, hopeful lord. 

Hath cast his first affections on this lady. 

And though I know, and may presume her such, 

As out of humour, will return no love. 

And therefore might indtlTcrcnily 1« made 
The courting stock for all to practise on, 

As she doth practise on us all to scorn : 

Yet out of a religion to my charge. 

And debt professtti, I have made a self-decree, 

Ne'er to express my }>crson, though my pa.ssion 
Bum me to cinders, (From Ace t. «. L) 

Prom * Every Man Id his Humour.*— A Fendn^ 
Lesson from Bobadllh 

(The fthabby hut vaingloHoui Bebadilt U vidted m hii mean 
lodging by the simpleton Matthew.} 

MaUh<Xi*. Save you, sir; save you, captain. 

Dcbadilt. Gentle Master Matthew I Is it you, sir? 
Please you to sit down. 

Mat, Thank you, good captain ; you may see I am 
somewhat audacious. 

Bob. Not so, sir. I was requested to supper last night 
by a sort of gallants, where you were wished for, and 
drunk to, I assure you. 

Mat, Vouchsafe me, by whom, good captain? 

Boh, Marry, by young Wcllbrcd and others. — \Vhy, 
hostess, a stool here for this gentleman. 

Mat, No haste, sir; 'tls very wclL 

Bob. Body o* me !— it was so late ere we parted last 
night, I can scarce open my eyes yet ; I was but new 
risen, as you came. How passes the day abroad, sir?--- 
you can tell. 

Mat, Faith, some half hour to seven. Now, trust me, 
you have an exceeding fine lodging here, very neat and 
private 1 

Bob. Ay, sir. Sit down, I pray you. Master Matthewi 
in any ease, possess no gentleman of our acquaintance 
with notice of my lodging. 

Mat, Who I I, sir?*— no. 

Bob, Not that 1 need to care who know it, for the 
cabin is convenient, but in regard I would not be too 
popular, and generally visited as some are. 

Mat, True, captain ; I conceive you. 

Bob, For, do you see, sir, by the heart of valour in 
me, except it be to some peculiar and choice spirits, to 
whom I am extraordinarily engaged, as yourself, or so, 
I could not extend thus far. 

Mat, O hovdt sir I I resolve so. 

Bob, I confess I love a cleanly and quiet privacy, 


above all the tumult and roar of fortune. What new 
book ha* you there? What ! ‘Go by, Hieron)'mo! * 

Mat, Ay ; did you ever see it acted ? Is *t not well 
penned ? 

Bob. Well penned f 1 would fain see all the poets 
of these times pen such another play as that was I — 
they 'll prate and swagger, and keep a stir of art and 
devices, when (as I am a gentleman), read *em, they are 
the most shallow, pitiful, barren fellows that live upon 
the face of the earth again. \^lVhiU Matthew* readSf 
BODADtLL mak<$ himsdf ready, \ 

Mat, Indeed ; here are a number of fine speeches m 
this book. ‘O eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught with 
tears 1* There's a conceit! — fountains fraught with 
tears! ‘O life, no life, but lively form of death!* 
another. * O world, no world, but mass of public 
wrongs ! ' a third. * Confused and filled with murder 
and misdeeds I ' a fourth. O the Muses ! Is *t not 
excellent ? Is*t not simply the best that ever you heard, 
captain ? Ha ! how do you like it ? 

Bob, 'Tis good. 

Mat, ‘To thee, the purest object to my sense, 

The most refin cnl essence heaven covers, 

Send I these lines, wherein I do commence 
The happy slate of turtle-billing lovers. 

If they prove rough, unpolished, harsh, and rude» 
Haste made the u*aste. Thus mildly I conclude.* 

Boh, Nay, proceed, proceed. Where '$ this ? 

Mat, This, sir? a toy o* mine own, in my nonage; 
the infancy of my Muses. But when will you come and 
see my study ? Good faith, I can shew you some very 
good things I have done of late.— That boot becomes 
your leg passing well, captain, mcthlnks. 

Bob, So, so ; it *s the fashion gentlemen now use. 

Mat, Troth, captain, and now you speak o* the 
fashion, Master Wcllbred's elder brother and I are fallen 
out exceedingly. This other day, I happened to enter 
into some discourse of a hanger, which, I assure you, 
both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beauliful and gentleman-like ; yet he condemned and 
cric<l it down for the most pied and ridiculous that ever 
he saw. 

Bob, Squire Downright, the half-brother, was 't not? 

Mat, Ay, sir, he. 

Bob, Hang him, rook t he I why, he has no more 
judgment than a malt -horse* By St George, I wonder 
you 'd lose a thought upon such an animal ; the most 
peremptory al>surd clown of Christendom, this day, he 
is holden. I protest to you, as I am a gentleman and 
a soldier, I ne*cr changed words with his like. By hU 
discourse, he should eat nothing but hay : he was bom 
for the manger, pannier, or pack-saddle I He has not 
so much as a good phmse in his belly, but all old iron 
and rusty proverbs I— a good commodity for some smith 
to make hobnails of. 

Mat, Ay, and he thinks to carry it au*ay with his 
manhood still, where he comes : he brags he will gi' me 
the bastinado, as I hear* 

Bob, How? he the bastinado? How came he by that 
word, trow? 

Mat, Nay, Indeed, he said cudgel me ; I termed it so 
for my more grace. 

Bob. That may be, for I was sure it was none of his 
word. But when? when said he so? 

Mat. Faith, yesterday, they say; a young gallant, a 
friend of mine, told me so. 
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Bob. By the fool of Pharaoh, an ’twcre my case now, 
I should send him a charlel pre^nlly. The bastinado ! 
A most proper and sufficient cle|>cn<lencc, warranted by 
the great Caranza. Come hither ; you shall charlel him ; 
I 'll shew you a trick or two, you shall kill him with at 
pleasure ; the first stoccata, if you will, by this air. 

Mat. Indeed ; you have absolute knowledge i' the 
mystery, I have heard, sir. 

Bob. Of whom?— of whom ha* you heard it, I l>e 5 eech 
you? 

Slat. Troth, I have heard it spoken of divers, that you 
have very rare, and un‘in*one*breath«utter*ablc skill, sir. 

Bob. By Heaven ! no, not I ; no skill i' the earth ; 
some small rudiments i* the science, as to kno>v my time, 
distance, or so : I have profest it more for noblemen and 
gentlemen’s use than mine own practice, I assure you. — 
Hostess, accommodate us with another l>ed*stafr here 
quickly: lend us another betbstaff: the woman does 
not understand the words of action. — Look you, sir, 
eaalt not your point above this state, at any hand, and 
let your poniard maintain your defence, thus (Give it the 
gentleman, and leave us) ; so, sir. Come on. O twine 
your body more about, that you may fall to a more sweet, 
comely, gentleman*likc gu.ird; so, indi/Terent : hollow 
your body more, sir, thus ; now, stand fast o’ your left 
leg, note your distance, keep your due proportion of 
time. Oh, you disorder your point most irregularly I 

Mat, How is the bearing of it now, sir? 

Bob. Oh, out of measure ill ; a well- experienced hand 
would pass upon you at pleasure. 

Afat. How mean you, sir, pass upon me ? 

Bob. Why, thus, air (make a thrust at me)— [M aster 
Matthew puthts <u Bouadill] \ come in upon the 
answer, control your point, and make a full career at the 
body; the ]<st practised gallants of the time name it 
the passado ; a most desiwrate thrust, l>elicve it \ 

Mat. Well, come, sir. 

Bob, Why, you do not manage your weapon with any 
facility or grace to invite me 1 I have no spirit to play 
with you ; your dearth of judgment renders you tedious. 

Afat. But one venue, sir. 

Bob, Venue! fiej most gross denomination as ever I 
heard. Oh, the ^ stoccata,’ while you live, sir, note that 
Come, put on your cloak, and wc ’ll go to some private 
place where you ore acquainted — some tavern or so— 
and have a bit 1*11 send for one of these fencers, and 
he sliall breathe you, by my direction, and then 1 will 
teach you your trick ; you shall kill him with U at the 
first, if you please. Why, I will Icam you by the true 
judgment of the eye, hand, and foot, to control any 
enemy's |>oint i* the world. Should your adversary con- 
front you with a pistol, 'iwere nothing, by this hand 5 
you should, by the same rule, control his bullet, in a 
line, except it were hail-shot, and spread.— What money 
ha* you shoMi you, Master Matthew? 

A/at. Faith, I ha’ not past a (wo shillings, or so. 

Bob. *Tis somewhat with the least ; but come ; we will 
have a bunch of radish, and sail to taste our wine, and a 
pipe of tobacco, to close (he orifice of the stomach ; and 
(hen we’ll call upon young WcIIbred: perhaps we shall 
meet (he Corydon his brother there, and put him (o (he 
question. (Krom Act 1 . sc, iv.) 

'Go by, Hirronynio* U ono of Jonsoa'a manf hiu «t Kyd's 
S/amtsA Trs^r^fy (^te ptifc Cftram was a sixteonth -century 

writer on the du«L During Bobadiirs speech Tib enters, goes out, 
re-enters, and retires agaia. 


Bobadill on Disarmament. 

BohadilL I will tell you, sir, by the way of privale, .nnd 
umlcT seal, 1 am a gentleman, and live here al>bcurc, 
and to myself ; but were 1 known to her Majesty and the 
I.ords (observe me), I would untlerlake, upon this j>oor 
hen<l an<i life, for the public liencfit of the state, not only 
to spare the entire lives of )ier subjects in general, but 
to save the one* half, nay, three parts of her yearly charge 
in holding war, and agair>>t what enemy soever. And 
how Nvould I do it, think you? 

Nay, I know not, nor can 1 conceive. 

Bvb, Why, thus, sir. I would select nineteen more, 
to myself, throughout the lan<l ; gentlemen they should 
l>e of gixxi spirit, strong ami able constitution ; 1 would 
choose them by an instinct, a character that 1 h.avc : and 
1 would leach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
punto, your rc verso, your stoccata, your imbroccalo, your 
passado, your monlanlo : till they coubl all play very 
near, or altogether as well as myself. This done, s.ay 
the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March, or thereabouts ; 
and wc would challenge twenty of the enemy ; they 
could not in their honour refuse us; well, wc would kill 
them : challenge twenty more, kill them ; twenty more, 
kill them ; twenty more, kill them too ; and thus would 
wc kill every man his twenty a day, (hat ’s twenty score ; 
twenty score, that’s two hundred; two hundred a day, 
five d.a)*s a thousand ; forty thousand ; forty times five, 
five times forty, two hundred days kills (hem .Ml up by 
computation. And (his will I venture my poor gentle- 
man -like carcass to perfonn, providetl there be no treason 
prac(ise<l u|X)n us, by fair and discreet manhood ; that 
is, civilly by the swonl. (From Act iv. sc. v.) 

Advice to a Reckless Youth. 

What would I h.ive you do? 1 *11 tell you, kinsman : 
Leam (o l>e wise, and practise how to thrive ; 

That would I have you <lo ; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble (hat you fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that humours you. 

1 would not have you to invade each place, 

Nor thrust yourself on oil societies, 

Till men's afiections, or your own desert. 

Should worthily invite you to your rank. 

He (hat is so respectless in his courses. 

Oft sells his reputation at cheap market. 

Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery, lest, while you aflect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puflT of scorn extinguish It, 

And you be left like an unsavoury snuff, 

Whose property is only to offend. ' 

I ’d ha* you sober, and contain yourself ; 

Not that your sail l>e bigger than your boat ; 

But moderate your expenses now (at first) 

As you may keep the same proportion still. 

Nor stand so much on your gentility, 

Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing. 

From dead men’s dust and bones ; and none of yours. 
Except you make or hold it. (Fram Act 1 . sc. i.) 

From ’The Alcbemlat.’ 

Sir Epicurg Afammon. Come on, sir. Now you set 
your foot on shore 

In Novo Orbe* Here ’s the rich Peru : 
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And there within, sir, arc the golden mines, 

Great Solomon’s Ophir I lie was sailing to *t 
Three year^», but we have reached it in ten months. 

1 his is the day wherein to all my friends 
I will pronounce the happy word, Be rich* 

This rlay you shall be spuMisnmi, 

You shall no more deal with the hollow die 
Or the frail card. No more be at charge of keeping 
The livery punk for the young heir, that must 
Sea) at a)] hours in his shirt. No more, 

If he deny, ha’ him beaten to *l, as he is 
I hat brings him the commodity. No more 
Shall (hirst of satin, or the covetous hunger 
or velvet entrails for a rude-spun cloak 
To lx displayed at Ma<iam Augusta s, make 
The sons of Sword and Hazard fall Ixforc 
The golden calf, and on their knees whole nights 
Commit idolatry with wine and trumpets ; 

Or go a-feosting after drum and ensign. 

No more of this, \ ou shall start up young viceroys, 

And have your punks and punketees, my Surly: 

And unto thee I sjxak it first, Be rich.*— 

Where is niy Subtle there? within, ho ! 

{/f'Offt uuthin). Sir, he 11 come to you by and by. 
That s his fire* drake, 

His Lungs, his Zephyrus, he that puffs his coals 
'I'ill he firk Nature up in her own centre. 

You arc not faithful, sir. This night 1 11 change 
All that is metal in thy house to gold : 

And early in the morning will I send 
To all the plumixrs and the pcwlcrcrs, 

And buy their tin and lead up ; and to Lothbury, 

For all the copper. 

What, and turn that too? 

Matn. Yes, and 1 11 purchase Devonshire and Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies! You admire now? 

Sur. No, faith. [medicine— 

Mnm. But when you see the effects of the great 
Of which one part projected on a hundred 
Of Mercury, or Venus, or the Moon, 

Shall turn it to os many of the Sun, 

Nay, to a thousand, so nd infinitum— ^ 

You will believe me. 

•S'"''. Yes, when I see ’t, I wilL • • • 

Afiim, Hal why, 

Do you think I fable with you ? I assure you* 

He that has once (he flower of the Sun, 

The perfect Ruby, which we call Elixir, 

Not only can do that, but by its virtue 
Can confer honour, love, resixet, long life, 

Give safety, valour, yea, and victoty* 

To whom he will, In cight*and*twcn(y days 
1 11 make an old man of fourscore a child. 

Sur. No doubt ; he’s that already. 

Nay, I mean, 

Reslorc his years, renew him like an eagle, 

To the fifth age 5 make him get sons and daughters, 
Young gianis, as our philosophera have done— 

The ancient patriarchs afore the flood 

By taking, once a week, on a knife's point. 

The quantity of a grain of mustard of it. 

Become stout Marses, and beget young Cupids. [you, 
Sur. The decayed vestals of Pickt-hatch would thank 
Tliat keep the fire alive there. 

’Tis the secret 

Of nature naturized ’gainst all infection^ 


Cures all diseases, coming of all causes ; 

A month’s grief in a day ; a year’s in twelve ; 

And of what age soever, in a month ; 

Fast all the doses of your drugging doctors 
1 11 undertake withal to fright the plague 
Out o' the kingdom in three months. 

Sur. And 1 11 

Be lx)und the players shall sing your praises, then. 
Without their poets. 

Mtxm. Sir, 1 11 do 1. Meantime, 

1 11 give away so much unto my man, 

Shall serve the whole city with preservative 
Weekly ; each house his dose, and at the rate 

Sur. As he that built the Water-work does with 
water ! 

Mam. \'ou are incredulous. 

Sur. Faith, I have a humour, 

I would not willingly be gulled. Your Stone 
Cannot transmute me. 

Manu Fertinax [my] Surly, 

Will you believe antiquity? records? 

I It shew you a book, where Moses, and his sister. 

And Solomon, have written of the art ; 

Ay, and a treatise penned by Adam. 

Sur. How ? 

Mam. Of the Philosopher’s Stone, and in High 
Dutch. 

Sur. Did Adam wtUc, sir, in High Dutch? 

Mam. He did ; 

Which pro%'es it was the primitive longue. 

Sur. What paper? 

Mam. On cedar-board. 

Sur. O that, indeed, they say, 

Wilt last 'gainst worms. 

Mam. ’Tis like your Irish wood 

’Gainst cobwebs. I have a piece of Jason's fleece 
too, 

Which was no other than a book of Alchemy, 

Writ in Urge sheepskin, a good fat nun* vellum. 

Such was Pythagoras’ thigh, Pandora’s tub. 

And all that fable of Medea's charms, 

The manner of our work : the bulls, our furnace, 

Still breathing fire : our argent-vive, the Dragon : 

The Dragon's teeth, Mercury sublimate, 

That keeps the whiteness, hardness, and (he biting : 

And they arc gathered into Jason’s helm 
(Th’ alembic), and then sowed in Man his field, 

And thence sublimed so often, till they arc fixed. 

Both this, the Hesperian garden, Cadmus’ story, 

Jove’s shower, the boon of Midas, Argus’ eyes, 

Boccace his Demogorgon, thousands more, 


All abstract riddles of our Stone. 


(From Act ir. sc. i.) 


The Demo^oraoti, a primordul deity, li deecribed m Boccaccb*t 
GtruttUfia Dfpmm. 

In i6i6 Ben Jonson collected the plays he had 
then >vrittcn, adding at the same time .1 book of 
epigrams and a number of poems, which he en- 
titled The Forest and Underwoods. The whole 
were comprised in one folio volume, which Jonson 
dignified with the title of his Works, a circumstance 
which exposed him to the ridicule of some of his 
contemporaries. He wrote many elegies, epistles, 
love poems, epigrams, and epitaphs ; as a song 
writer he had few equals. He grafted a classic 
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^race and musical expression on parts of his 
masques and interludes which could hardly have 
been expected from his massive and ponderous 
hand. In some of his songs he equals Carew and 
Herrick in picturesque images, and in portraying 
the fascinations of love. A taste for nature is 
strongly displayed in his 6nc lines on Fenshurst, 
that ancient seat of the Sidneys. His prose, 
especially the DiscoverUsy is distinguished by 
admirable judgment, critical insight, and force 
and purity of diction. 

To Cells— ftom *Tbe Forest.’ 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And 1 11 not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honouring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me ; 

Since when, it grows, and smelU, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee. 

Richard Cumberland was surprised to find that 
Jonson’s famous song was based on the Greek 
of Philostratus ; and Gifford was surprised at his 
surprise. But the fact is seldom sufficiently re- 
membered ; and nobody who docs not look up the 
Greek will believe how close the noble English 
lyric is to the florid prose of the Greek sophist, 
Philostratus of Lemnos, who lived about 170-250 
A.D. He is probably best known in England by 
his Life of Apollonius of Tyana, part of which was 
translated and annouted by Charles Blount, the 
freethinker, in 1680, and issued as a freethinking 
attack on Christianity. Other works were Uves of 
th€ SophistSy sixty-four ImagituSy a Heroicusy and 
twenty-four epistles, mostly amatory and full of 
ingenious but strained conceits. These letters, 
mostly quite short, arc variously arranged ; but 
in three of the epistles (Nos. 24, 30, and 31 in 
some old editions ; in Kayseris ed., Teubner, 
1870-71, Nos. 33, 2, and 46) occur the following 
sentences, providing the ideas of the first half 
of the first verse, and of both halves of verse 2 
(there is no close parallel for the second part of 
verse l) ; 
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The Sweet Neglect— ft*om 'Fpiccene. or 
The Silent Woman * 

[From the Laim of Jean Uonnefons, French erotic poet, i554*iCi4.] 
Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast ; 

Still to Iw j>owdcred. still perfumed : 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes arc not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace : 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 

Such sweet neglect more laketh me 
Than .ill th* adulteries of art : 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

To Cella^fTom * Volpone.' 

(Suggested by Catullus : see page 401.) 

Come, my Celia, let us prove 
While wc can the sports of love ; 

I'ime x^ill not be ours for ever, 

He at length our goo<l will sever; 

Spend not (hen his gifts in vain, 

Suns that set may rise again ; 

But if once we lose this light, 

’Tis with us |>crpetual night. 

Why should we defer our joys ? 

Fame and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies? 

Or his easier cars beguile, 

So removed by our wile ? 

’Tis no sin love's fruit to steal. 

But the sweet theft to reveal ; 

To be taken, to l>c seen, 

These have crimes accounted been. 

Hymn to Diana— * Cynthia's Ravela.’ 
Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep: 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

Cynthia’s shining orh was made 

Heaven to clear when day did close ; 

Bless us then with wished sight, 

Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy cry'stal shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever ; 

Thou that mak’st a day of night. 

Goddess excellently bright. 

To Night— ftom ' The Vision of Delight.' 

Break, Phant'sie, from thy cave of cloud, 

And spread thy purple wings ; 

Now all thy figures are allow'd, 

And various shapes of things ; 

Create of airy forms a stream ; 

It must have blood, and nought of phlegm t 
And though it be a waking dream, 
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Yet let it like an odour rise 
To all the senses here, 

And fall like sleep upon their eyes. 

Or music in their ear. 

Son^— from * Underwoods.' 

Oh, do not wanton with those eyes, 

I..CNt I be sick with seeing ; 

Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 

Ixst shame destroy their being. 

Oh, be not angry with those fires, 

For then their threats will kill me { 

Nor look too kind on my desires. 

For then my hopes will spill me. 

Oh, do not steep them in thy tears, 

For so will sorrow slay me ; 

Nor spread them as distraught with fears; 

Mine own enough l>ctray me. 

An Epitaph on Salatblel Pavy. a Child of Queen 

Elizabeth’s Chapel. 

Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story : 

And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorr^'. 

*Twas a child that so did thrive 
In gmcc and feature, 

As heaven and nature seem’d to strive 
Which own’d the creature. 

Years he number’d scarce thirteen 
When fates turn’d cruel, 

Yet three fill’d zodiacs bad he been 
Tt)c stage’s jewel ; 

And did act, what now we moan, 

Old men so duly, 

As, sooth, the Tarco! thought him one, 
lie play’d so truly. 

So by error to his fate 

They all consented ; 

But viewing him since, alas too late! 

They have repented ; 

And hare sought, to give new birth. 

In baths to steep him ; 

But being so much too good for earth 
Heaven vows to keep him. 

The Triumph of Oharls. 

See (he chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my Lady rideth I 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car Love guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duty 

Unto her beauty ; 

And enamour’d do wish, so they might 

But enjoy such a sight, 
lliat they still were to run by her side, 

’Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride* 

Do Init look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth I 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As Love's star when it riseth I 
Do but mark, her forehead 's smoother 

Than words that soothe her; 

And from her arched brows such a grace 

Sheds itself through the face, 


As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gain, all the good of the elements' strife* 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Have you mark’d but the fall o’ the snow 

Before the soil hath smutch’d it? « 

Have you felt the wool of the bever ? 

Or swan’s do^vn ever ? 

Or have smelt o* the bud of the briar ? 

Or the nard in the fire ? 

Or have tasted the bag of (he bee ? 

0 so white ! O so soft ! O so sweet is she t 

Epigram.— To my Bookseller. 

Thou that mak’st gain thy end, and wisely well, 

Call'st a book good or bad os it doth sell, 

Use mine so too ; ! give thee leave : but crave, 

For the luck’s sake, it thus much favour have, 

To lie upon thy stall, till it be sought ; 

Not offer’d , as it made suit to lx bought ; 

Nor have my title-leaf on (Xists or walls. 

Or in cleft'Sticks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some elerkdike scr>ing*man, 

Who scarce can spell th’hard names ; whose knight less can* 
If without these vile arts it will not sell, 

Send it to Bucklers-bury, there 'twill well. 

Bplgram.^To Dr Donne. 

Donne, the delight of Phoebus and each Muse, 

Who to thy one all other brains refuse ; 

Whose every work of thy most early wit 
Came forth example, and remains so yet : 

Longer a knowing than most wits do live, 

And which no affection praise enough can give ! 

To it, thy language, letters, arts, Ixst life, 

Which might with half mankind maintain a strife ; 
All which I meant to praise, and }*et I would ; 

But leave, because I cannot os I should I 

My Picture, left in Scotland. 

1 now think, Love is rather deaf than blind, 

For else it could not be, 

That she, 

Whom I adore so much, should so slight me. 

And cast my suit behind : 

I 'm sure my language to her was as sweet. 

And every close did meet 
In sentence of os subtle feet, 

As hath the youngest he, 

That sits in shadow of Apollo’s tree* 

Oh 1 but my conscious fears, 

That fly my thoughts between, 

Tell me that she hath seen 
My hundreds of gray hairs, 

Told seven and forty years, 

Read so much waste, os she cannot embrace 
My mountain belly and my rocky face, 

And all these through her eyes have stopt her ears 

From ' The Poet to the Painter.* 

Why, though I seem of a prodigious waist, 

I am not so voluminous and vast, 

But there are lines, wherewith I might be embme’d. 

Us true, 05 my womb swells, so my back stoops, 

And the whole lump grows round, defonn'd, and droops ; 
But yet the Tun at Heidelberg had hoops. 
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You were not tied by any painter’s law 
To square my circle, I confess, but draw 
My su])erfides : that was all you saw. 

Which if in compass of no art it came 
To l)c described by a monogram, 

With one great blot you had form'd me as I anu 

Good Life, Xx>Q? Life. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dr>’, bald, and sear. 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that flight. 

It was the plant and flower of light ! 

In small proportions we just beauties sec : 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 

£pitAph on the Countood of Pembroke. 
Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney^s sister, Pembroke's mother. 

Death 2 ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn 'd and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thcc. 

This epitaph on Sidney's noble and accom* 
plished sister, the Countess of Pembroke, for whose 
delectation the Arcadia was written, was first 
printed as Jonson’s by Whalley in his edition of 
1756. *This delicate epitaph is universally attri- 
buted to our author, though it hath never yet been 
printed with his works ; it is, therefore, \rith some 
pleasure that I have given it a place here.' But 
about a hundred years before Aubrey had ex- 
pressly said that the epitaph was by William 
Browne of Tavistock (see page 490). Critics differ ; 
but it is ascribed to Browne by Bullen and by 
Herford and Simpson, among others. 

Epitaph on Elizabeth L. H. 

Wouldst thou hear what man can say 
In a little?-— reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live* 

If at all she had a fault, 

Leave it buried In this vault 
One name was Elisabeth ; 

The other, let it sleep with death) 

Fitter where it died to tell, 

Than that it lived at all. FarewelL 

On My First Daughter. 

Here lies, to each her parents' ruth, 

Mary, the daughter of their youth : 

Yet all heaven's gifts being heaven’s due, 

It makes the father less to rue. 

At six months’ end she parted hence 
With safety of her innocence \ 

Whose soul Heaven’s queen, whose name she bears, 

In comfort of her mother’s tears. 


Ilalh placed among her virgin tram : 

Where, while that severed doth remain, 

This grave p.-^rtakes the fleshly birth, 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth I 

To Penaburst ithe homo of the Sldneya). 
Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble ; nor can>t lx)a>t a row 
Of poli 2 »hcd pillars or a roof of gold : 

'fhou hast no lantern, whereof talci are told ; 

Or stair, or courts ; but stand’s! an ancient pile, 

And these grudged at are reverenced the while. 

Thou joy’st in letter marks of soil, of air, 

Of wood, of water ; therein thou art fair. 

Thou hast thy walks for health as well as sport ; 

Thy mount to which the Dryads do resort. 

Where Pan an<l Bacchus their high feasts have made 
Beneath the broad beech. an<] the chestnut shade ; 
Th.it taller tree which of a nut was set 
At his great birth where all the Muses met. 

There, in the wTithed bark, are cut the names 
Of many a sylvan, taken with his flames. 

And thence the ruddy satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter fauns to reach thy Lady’s Oak. 

Thy € 0 |>se, loo, named of Carnage, thou hast here. 
That never fails, to ser>’c thee, scasonetl deer, 

When thou wouldst feast or exercise thy friends. 

The lower land th.at to the river lK*nds, 

Thy sheep, thy bullocks, kinc, and calves do feed : 
The nihldle ground thy marcs and horses breed. 

Each bank doth yield thee conies, and the tops 
Fertile of wood, Ashore and Sydney’s copse, 

To crown thy open table, doth provide 
The purpleti pheasant with the speckled side x 
The painted partridge lies in every field, 

And for thy mess is willing to be killed. 

And if the high-swoln Medway fail thy dish, 

TI10U hast thy ponds that pay thee tribute Ash, 

Fat aged car|>s that run into thy net. 

And pikes, now weary their own kind to eat. 

As loth the second draught or cast to stay, 

Officiously at first themselves betray. 

Bright cels that emulate them, and leap on land 
Before the fisher, or into his hand. 

Thou hast thy orchard fruit, thy garden flowers. 

Fresh as the air, and new as are the hours. 

The early cherry with the later plum, 

Fig, grape, and quince, each in his time doth come s 
The blushing apricot and woolly peach 
Hang on thy walls that every child may reach. 

And though thy walls be of the country stone, 

They’re reared with no man’s min, no man's groan \ 
There *s none that dwell about them wish them down % 
But all come in, the farmer and the clown, 

And no one empty-hande<l, to salute 
Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit. 

Some bnng a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples ; some that think they make 
The better cheeses, bring them, or else send 
By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 
This way to husbands j ond whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves, in plum or pear. 

But what can this (more than express their love) 

Add to thy free provisions, far above 

The need of such ? whose liberal board doth flow 

With all that hospitality doth know 1 • • • 
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Now, Penshurst, ihcy lhal will proportion thcc 

With other edifices, when they see 

Those proud ambitious heaps, and nothing else, 

^^ay say their lor<ls have built, but thy lord dwells. 

or ia>uk-ttouf U blAck bA&alc ; it was Sir Philip Sidney 
At wAos« birth aM the Mu«ei met; ' Barbara Carnage was the wife 
of Sir Robert Sidney (Philip’s brother), E.*ul of Leicester. 

To the Memory of my beloved Maeter WUllam 
Shakespeare, and what he bath left ue. 
(Originalty in the First Folio of Shakespeare, 1^3.) 

To dr.iw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy Isook and fame ; 

While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 

*Tis tnic, and all men's suffrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths 1 meant unto thy praise : 

P'or seeliest ignor.niicc on these may light, 

Which, when it sounds at l>cst, but echoes right : 

Or blin<i affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urges all by chance 5 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise. 

Ami think to ruin, where it seemed to raise. 

These arc as some infamous bawd or whore 
Should praise a matron 5 what could hurt her more? 
But thou art proof .against them, ami, indeed, 

AI)ovc the ill fortune of them, or the ncc<h 
1 therefore will l)cgin : Soul of the age J 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage ! 

My Shakcsi)earc, rise I I will not lodge thcc by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room : 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy l)Ook doth live, 

And we have wits to read and praise to give. 

That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great but disproportioiic<l Muses ; 

For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

Or s|>orting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I will not seek 
Tor names j but call forth thundVing yHschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, S«n«cA 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage : or when thy socks were on, 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to shew. 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
lie was not of an age, but for all time J 
And all the Muses still were in their prime. 

When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
Our cars, or like a Mercury to charm I 
Nature herself >vas proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines ! 

Which were so richly spun, ami woven so fit. 

As since she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tort Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please t 
But antiquated and deserted tie, 

As they were not of nature's family. 

Yet must 1 not give nature all ; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part* 


For though the poet's matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion ; and that he 
Who costs to write a living line must sweat 
JSuch os thine are) and strike (he second heat 
Upon the Muses' anvil ; turn the some, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 

Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn ; 

For a good poet 's mode as well as bom. 

And such wert thou ! Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shinea 
In his wcil'tumcd and true-hied lines : 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon I what a sight it were 
To see thee In our waters yet appear, 

And make (hose flights upon the bonks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James I 
But stay ; I see thcc in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there 1 
Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage 
Or influence chide or cheer (he drooping stage, 

Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned like 
night, 

And despairs day but for thy volume’s light t 

Od the Portrait of Shakespeare. 

{Under th« Portraii by Droeshoui in ib« First Folio.] 

This flgure that thou here seest put. 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut, 

Wherein the graver had a strife 
With nature, to outdo the life: 

O could he but have drawn his wit. 

As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass : 

But since he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his hook. 

Jonson’s prose other than in drama may be 
illustrated by three paragraphs containing his 
judgment on Lord Bacon, taken from his Dis» 
covtriiSy which arc in part a commonplace book 
of suggestions, in part a series of short essays on 
very various subjects, somewhat on the Baconian 
model : 

From * Dlacoveriea.’ 

IhmhtM Virutamius. — One, though he be excellent, 
and the chief, is not to be imitated alone : for no imitator 
ever grew up to his author; likeness is always on this 
side truth. Yet there happened in my time one noble 
speaker, who was full of gravity in his speaking. His 
language (where he could spare or pass by a jest) was 
nobly censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, more 
pressly, more weightily, or suffer^ less emptiness, less 
idleness in what he uttered. No member of his speech 
but consisted of his own graces. Hi$ hearers could not 
cough or look aside from him without loss. He com* 
manded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and 
pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections 
more in his power. The fear of every man that heard 
him was, lest he should make an end. 

Scripicrum CQtahgui, — Cicero is said to be the only 
wit (hat the people of Rome hod equalled to their empire. 
Ingmium par imperio^ We have had many, and in their 
several ages (to take in but the former sHulum) sir 
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Thomas Moore, the elder NViat, Henry carl of Surreyi 
Chaloner, Smith, Eliot, D. Gardiner, were for their 
times admirable; and the more, because they l>cgan 
eloquence with u$» Sir Nicholas Bacon was singular 
and almost alone in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
time. Sir Philip Sidney and Mr Hooker (in dilTerent 
matter) grew great masters of wit and language, and in 
whom all vigour of invention and strength of judgment 
met. The earl of Essex, noble and high ; and sir 
Walter Raleigh, not to be contemned either for judg- 
ment or style. Sir Henry Savilc, grave, and truly 
lettered; sir Edwin Sandys, excellent in both; lord 
Egerton, the chancellor, a grave and great orator, and 
best when he was provoked. But his learned and able 
(though unfortunate) successor is he who hath filled up 
all numbers, and performed that in our tongue, which 
may be compared or preferred either to insolent Greece 
or haughty Rome. In short, within his view and about 
his times were all the wits bom that could honour a 
language or help study. Now things daily fall, wits 
grow downward, and eloquence grows backward : so 
that he may be named, and stand as the mark and 
of our language. 

Dt Au^tmtis Sci<niiarum,—Juiiui Casar,~Lord St 
Atban.—l have ever observed it to have been the office 
of a wise patriot, among the greatest aflairs of the state, 
to take care of the commonwealth of learning. For 
schools, they are the seminaries of state ; and nothing is 
worthier the study of a statesman than that part of 
the republic which we call the advancement of letters. 
Witness the care of Julius Cmsar, who in the heat of the 
dvil war writ his Ixxiks of Analogy and dedicated them 
loTully. This mode the late lord St Alban entitle his 
work A'^vum Organum: which though by the most of 
superficial men, who cannot get beyond the title of 
nominals, it is not penetrated nor understood, it really 
opencth all defects of learning whatsoever, and is a book 

Qui loHgttm ftctc ttriptori proregit tfvum. 

My conceit of his person was never increased toward 
him by his place or honours : but 1 have and do rever« 
cDce him for the greatness that was only proper to him* 
self, in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one of 
the greatest men and most worthy of admiration that 
had been in many ages. In his adversity I ever prayed 
that God would give him strength ; for greatness he 
could not want. Neither could I condole in a word 
or syllable for him, os knowing no accident could do 
harm to virtue, but rather help to make it manifest. 

It was Ben who said — what is better applicable to 
another court than he knew — virtuous court a 
world to virtue draws ^Contempt of fame begets 
contempt of virtue ;* ^ Apes arc apes though clothed 
in scarlet ^ Posterity pays every man his honour ; ’ 
and who spoke of one * plagued with an itching 
leprosy of wit’ ^Spread yourself on his bosom 
publicly whose heart you would cat in private’ is 
one of his most cynical phrases ; only less caustic 
is ^’Tis the common disease of all your musicians 
that they know no mean to be entreated either to 
begin or end’ 

Gifford'* edition I* far from perfect (9 vob. 1S16 ; new ed. ttfs ) ; 
Percy Siropeofi's rccciuion of Evtfj im iiU Ifumtur (1919) 
ioaufurated a complete edition of the works under his aM 
Cp H. Herford's care; Herford selected plays for (he * Mermaid 
Series '(3 voU, 1S93-91) ; there are sdections of plays and poems by 
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Moricy (i8g4) and ). A. Symondt (iSS6) ; H. H Carter edited 
Evtry Mxxn tn His //^rrrr’vr (' Vale Studies'; 1921). See the Life 
by Herford and Stmpton (1935), mono^fraphs by Gregory 
Smith ('Men of Letters' ; 1919), Symonds (i886>. Palmer (1934), 
Swinburne's StuHy (1890), M- CatteUin's Btu Jcnst>H, CH 9 mmf 
ft CQitsx’rs (i907)» and ^KaJet»f^are ttnd Dtu (1907X 

John l>onne, gallant and courtier, wit and 
poet, lived to be one of the greatest preachers of 
the English Church, and died the saintly Dean of 
St Paul's. He wa» born in London in 1573, his 
father, a prosperous ironmonger, being po?»sibly 
of Welsh descent. His mother, d.aughicr of John 
Hey wood, epigrammatist and writer of interludes 
{supra, page 153), was descended from Sir I homas 
More’s sister ; the family on both sides were dcN out 
Catholics, and several of them suffered danger .'ind 
exile for the Catholic cause. John Donne, whose 
father died in 1576, leaving his widow uith six chiU 
dren, was sent to Hart Hall, Oxford, but gradualcd 
at Cambridge, and was entered at Lincoln's Inn in 
1592. He read much law and controversial then- 
iog3% was bookish but sprightly and even wild, and 
allowed his exuberant vitality to carry him into 
unbecoming dissipations. His early poems, many 
of them outspokenly sensual and at times cruelly 
cynical, are supposed by Gosse to contain a sincere 
autobiographical record of a scandalous liaison 
with a married woman, besides other lesser irregu* 
laritics. He travelled abroad, took part in Essex’s 
Cadiz expedition, and on his return was appointed 
sccrctar>' to the Lord* Keeper, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
afterwards Lord Ellesmere and Chancellor. He 
now came to know many of the most eminent men 
of the day, and wrote, without printing it, groat 
part of his poetr)% A characteristic poem of this 
time, Th€ Progress of the Soul (1601), or Me temp* 
sychosis^ pursues a deathless soul through its 
transmigrations into many bodies, including those 
of a sparrow, a hsh. eaten by a pike, which is 
swallowed by a bird, and that by a whale. He 
fell violently in love with a nicce of the Lord- 
Keeper’s wife, and the pair were clandestinely 
married at the end of 1601 ; in consequence 
Donne was dismissed, and even for a time im- 
prisoned. In the tr>*ing years of poverty that 
followed he showed an unseemly amount of servility 
to unworthy courtiers ; but it was another Donne 
who did much of Somerset’s dirty work in 
securing the divorce of 'his paramoar, the after- 
wards so infamous Countess of Essex, whose 
part in the Overbury murder was unknown %vhen 
Donne wrote a gushing epithalamium for their re- 
marriage. Having become an Anglican, Donne 
helped Dean (afteru'ards Bishop) Morton in his 
controversial writings against the Catholics, and 
himself indited a volume on the Catholics and 
the oaths of allegiance ( The Pseudo - Martyr) 
and against the Jesuits {Ignaiitts his Conclave). 
Biafhanaiosj also a prose work, proved suicide 
to be no very heinous sin. Donne’s DMne 
Poems mostly belong to this period, and include 
Plofy Sonnets and A Litany. The first poem he 
printed was an elegy (1611) on Sir Robert Drury’s 
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daughter, a child of tiflcen, whom he had never 
seen; this he followed next year by another ( TV//' 
y^f/uj/omy of Mr WorU)^ and yet a third, all 
containing iKMUtiful and even splendid passages, 
but marred by o\ crmuhiplicd and overstrained 
conceits and utterly preposterous hyperbole — 
'enormous and disgusting hyperboles’ is a phrase 
of Dr Johnson’s. Thus Donne declares death now 

Can find nothing after her lo kill, 

Except the work I itself, so great as she : 

the world could better have spared the sun, and by 
reason of this (lamscl’s death is now a mere cripple 
and the ghost of its former self! But the elegies 
so commended the 
elegist that Drury 
gave him and his 
wife free quarters in 
his house, and took 
(lie poet abroad with 
him. It was at Paris 
that Donne saw the 
vision of his wife 
with a dca<l child in 
her arms, afterwards 
prosed a veritable 
fict. Donne had ere 
this offered to go into 
the Church if he 
could thus secure 
patronage ; and now 
in 1615 he did so, 
after mysterious dc* 
lays and hesitations, 
credited by Walton 
to his remorse for 
youthful sins, but 
open— partly at least 
— to a less gracious 
reference to worldly 
calculations and am- 
bitious hopes. The 

king encouraged him to take English orders. 
Either now, as one would hope, or, as Gosse 
believed, after his wife’s death (1617), his deeper 
nature was stirred to true religious zeal, and 
theology was no longer a hobby or a professional 
exercise. Walton’s story that Donne had four- 
teen livings offered him in his first year of 
clerical life has been shown by Gosse to be quite 
incredible ; but seasonable preferments came 
fairly soon. In 1616 he received the livings of 
Keyston in Huntingdon and Sevenoaks in Kent, 
hut he never lived in either parish. Various 
prcachcrships he also held, and in 1621 became 
Dean of St Paul’s. Charles I. had resolved to 
make him a bishop, but Donne died on the 31st 
of March 1631, before this purpose was carried out. 
He was buried in St Paul’s, and by-and-by that 
eccentric monument was erected from the painting 
made in the last month of the Dean’s life — the 
invalid solemnly posing to the artist sheeted in a 


shroud and standing on an um in a specially 
warmed room. From his ordination (ill near his 
end Donne wrote few poems ; his trenchant 
thought, his brilliant fancy, his profound insight, 
and his command of the English tongue finding 
outlet in his sermons. 

Donne’s poems— songs and quatorzains, satires, 
elegies, religious poems, complimcntar)* epistles in 
verse, epithalamiums, epigrams, and miscellaneous 
meditations in metre — were many of them dili- 
gently handed alx>ut in manuscript from the 
beginning, but were not collected and published 
till 1633. In virtue of his early poems, whose 
erotic sensualism he in later ^ys regretted — 

though he prescr%ed 
the MSS., as Beza, 
another Churchman, 
republished his erotic 
verse — Donne ranks 
in a sense with earlier 
and contemporary 
Elizabethans, but 
seems to have con- 
sciously revolted 
against their mclli- 
fiuous monotonies, 
their pseudo-classi- 
cal nomenclature, 
their pastoral and 
other conventions. 
His hard and 
crabbed style is to 
some extent deliber- 
ately adopted ; we 
may even congratu- 
late ourselves that so 
much perfect and 
melodious verse took 
that shape as it were 
in spite of him. He 
stands curiously 
apart from the master 
influences in poetry at home. As Gosse has 
pointed out, he took no interest in Shakespeare, in 
liacon, in Daniel, or in Drayton, and had relations 
with Hen Jonson alone of the notable English 
poets of his day. He was markedly influenced 
by Spanish literature, but was original to a fault. 
In virtue of his studied carelessness, his avoid- 
ance of smoothness or form, his pedantry, his 
infectious harshness, this ‘foremost of the meta- 
physical poets’ opens a new era, if he does not 
found a school. Even as handed about in his 
early manhood, Donne’s privately circulated MS. 
poems had a great vogue, and a powerful — 
evidently too powerful — influence on the next 
generation, who could more easily imitate his 
eccentricities and extravagances than rival his soar- 
ing flights and exquisite beauties. Ben Jonson 
told Drummond that he held Donne ‘the flrst 
poet in the world in some things,’ yet added 
that ‘ for not keeping accent he deserved to 
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From a Portrait in the Dyce ami Fonter Collection at 
South Keniihgton Mu$eum. 
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be hanged,’ and that he would perish from not 
being understood. It must be accounted a glor)* 
to Donne that George Herbert and his brother of 
Cherbury were, for good or evil, his pupUs, and 
the mystic Crashaw, too ; Carew was another en- 
thusiastic admirer In Dr)'den’s judgment Donne 
was Mhc greatest wit though not the best poet 
of our nation/ for of course Ur>*dcn sympathised 
with the contrary influences represented by Waller, 
Denham, and Cowley. Donne was discredited 
in the later seventeenth century and all the 
eighteenth. But Gosse traced Donne’s influ- 
ence in Pope (who ‘versified’ Donne’s Satires), and 
thought modern appreciation of the ‘metaphysical 
poet’ began with Browning, who pul the Mandrake 
Song to music. Now it is agreed that, amidst 
roughness and obscurity, far-fetched allusion, con- 
torted imager)' and allegory, and unrhythmical 
wit, Donne often presents us with poctr)' of a high 
order, in expression as well as in thought. 

With Hall, Donne was one of the first English 
satirists on the regular Latin model : Buchanan’s 
satires were in Latin, and Skelton and Lyndsay 
belong to a different categor>'. Dryden, Pope, and 
Young adopted the rhyming couplet from Donnc> 
but smoothed it ; and Pope, acting on Dryden’s 
hint, modernised some of Donne’s satires. His 
swift transitions from voluptuous ecstasies to medi- 
tation on the mystery of life and death, and his 
profound but at times not a little fantastic specula- 
tions, no doubt contributed to securing for Donne 
the cpilhet — seldom precisely used— of ‘ meta- 
physical.* His intellect w;is active and keen, 
his fancy vivid and picturesque, his wit pla>'ful 
and yet caustic. His too great terseness and 
prodigality of ideas breeds obscurity ; the un- 
even and crabbed versification, with superfluous 
syllables to be slurred over, and accents that 
must be thrown on the wrong syllables — however 
much a part of his conscious design — is puzzling ; 
you have to understand the poem before you can 
scan his verse. The conceits are often not merely 
striking but suggestive and i>eautiful, lightly and 
gracefully handled. Gosse praises especially ; 

Doth not a Tcncriffc or higher hill 

Rise so high like a rock that one might think 

The floating moon would shipwreck there and sink. 

On the other hand, Donne constantly piles up 
Ossas upon Pel ions of metaphors, prefers such 
as arc puerile or grotesque — defying the good 
taste of his own time as well as ours — and over- 
elaborates them to wearisomencss. Thus, treating 
of a broken heart, he runs off into a play on 
the expression * broken heart* He entered a room, 
he says, where his mistress was present, and 

Love, alas, 

At one first blow did ihyver yt [his heart] as glasse. 

Then, insisting on the idea of a heart broken to 
pieces, he goes on to exhaust the conceit and 
make it tedious; 


Vet notliing can lo nothing fall. 

Nor any place Ik emplyc quyte ; 

Therefore 1 think my brest hath all 

Tho^ pcccc^ iiill, though they do not unyto ; 

An<l now as broken glasses showc 
A thousand lesser facts, hoc 

My raggs of hart can like, wish, an<l adore ; 

But after one such love can love no more. 

Address to Bishop Valentine, on the Day of the 
Marriage of the Elector Palatine to the Piin- 
cess Elizabeth. 

Hail, Bishop V.aicntino, whose d.ay this is, 

All the air is thy diocis, 

And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners t 
Thou niarrycsl every year 
The lyrique larkc, and the grave whi**j>ering dove. 

The sparrow, that neglects his life for love. 

The househoM bir<l with the rcfl stomacher ; 

Thou m.ik'st the blackbird speetl os soon 
.4s doth the goldfinch or the halcion ; . . . 

This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 

This day, which might itiflame thyself, old Valentine, 

Valediction forbidding Mourning. 

As virtuous men pass my Idly away, 

And whisper to their sowles to goc, 

Whilst some of their sad freinds doc say, 

Now his breath goes, and some say, noc ; 

Soc let us melt, and make no noise, 

No tcar'Hoods nor sigh-tempests move ; 

'Twerc prophanation of our joyes 
To IcU the laietic our love. 

Movinge of th’ earth brings harms .and fcares. 

Men reckon what it did, and meant ; 

But trepidations of the sphxTcs, 

Though greater farr, arc innocent. 

Dull sublunary levers' love, 

Whose sowlc is sence, cannot admytt 
Absence ; for that it doth remove 
Those things which elemented it. 

But we, by a love so far refyntlc 
That ourselves know not what it is, 

Inter-assured of the myitdc, 

Care less eyes, lipps, and hands to miss. 

Our two sowles therefore, which arc one, 

Though I roust go, indure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gould to aeryc thinness beaL 

If they be two, they arc two soc 
As styiT Iwynn compasses are two ; 

Thy sowlc, the fixt foote, makes no she we 
To move, but doth if th' other doe : 

And though it in the center sytt. 

Yet when the other farr doth rome, 

It leans and hearkens after it, 

And growes erect, as that comes home 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must, 

Like th* other foote, obliquely runn ; 

Thy fynnness makes my circles just. 

And makes roe end where 1 beguim. 
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The Will. 

Before I sigh my Iasi gnspc, let me breath. 

Great Lo%x, some legaciefL. 1 hcerc bequeath 
Myne eyes to Argus, if iwync eyes can see ; 

If they be b1>mcl, then, Love, I give them thee ; 

My longue to Fame ; to 'embassadors myne cares ; 

To women, or the sea, my tears. 

I'hou, Love, hast taught me heretofore 
By making me love her who 'had Iwcntic more, 

That I should give to none but such as had too much 
Ik* fore. 

My constancic I to the planncts give ; 

My truth to them who at the Court doc Jive ; 

Mine ingcnuitic and opennesse 
To Jesuits; to huffoones my pcnsivcncs ; 

My sylence to any who abroad have l>ccn ; 

My money to n Capuchin. 

Thou, Love, taught’st mcc, by appointing ince 
To love her where no love receiv’d can l>cc, 

Only to give to such as have an incapacityc. 

My faith I give to Romanc Catholiques ; 

All my good woorkes unto the schisrnntiques 
Of Amsterdam ; my liest civilitie 
And courlshipp to an Univcrsttic; 

My modcstic I give to souldicrs l>are ; 

My patience lett gamesters share. 

Thou, Love, taught*st me, by making mcc 
Love her, that houlds my love disparitie, 

Only to give to those that count my guifts indignitic* 

My repulacion I give to those 

Which were my friends ; mine industry to foes ; 

To Schoolmen I bequeath my doubtfuincs ; 

My sicknes lo phisitians, or excess ; 

To Nature all that I in rithme have writt ; 

And to my company my witt. 

Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Her who begot this love in me before, 

Taught’ 5t me to make os though I gave, when I do but 
restore. 

To him for whom the passing-bell next toles 
I give my phisik -books ; my wry t ten roles 
Of morrall counsclls I to Bedlam give ; 

My braien mcddalls unto them which live 
In want of bread ; to them which posse amonge 
All foranners, myne English tounguc. 

Thou, Love, by tnakinge me love one 
Who thynks her frtendshipp a fitt portionn 
For younger lovers, dost my guiR thus disproportion. 

Therefore Tie give noe more ; but Tie undoe 
The world by dyinge ; because Love dyes too. 

Then nil your bewties wilbe no more worth 
Then gold in myncs, when none doe draw it forth ; 

And all your graces no more use will have 
Then a sun-dyail in a grave. 

Thou, Love, taught’st me, by appointinge mee 
To love her who doth neglect both mee and thee, 

T' invent and practize that one way t’ annihilate all three. 

Character of a Bore— ft*oin Donoe’s 
Fourth Satire. 

Towards me did ninne 

A thing more strange than on Nile’s slime the sunne 
E’er bred, or all which into Noahs arke came ; 

A thing which would have pos'd Adam to name. 


Stranger than seven Antiquaries studies, 

'fhan Africks monsters, Guiana’s rarities. 

Stranger than strangers. One who for a Dane 
In the panes massacre had sure hcenc daine, 

If he had liv'd then ; and without heipe dies 
When next the Prcntlses ’gainst Strangers rise. 

One whom the w*atch at noone scarce lets goe by ; 

One to whom th' examining justice sure would cry : 

' Sir, by your priesthood, tell me what you are?’ 

His clothes were strange though coarse, and black 
though l>are ; 

Slccvelcsse his jerkin was, and it had bin 
Velvet, but ’twas now (so much ground w*as scene) 
Become TufT'tafTaty ; and our children shall 
See it plain ra^hc awhile, then nought at all. 

The thing hath travail'd, and sailh, speaks all tongues; 
And oncly knoweth what to all States belongs. 

Made of th* Accents and liest phrase of all these, 

He speakes one language. If strange meats displease, 

Art can deceive, or hunger force my taste ; 

But Pedants motley longue, souldiers bumbast. 
Mountebanks drug tongue, nor the termes of law. 

Are strong enough preparatives to draw 

Me to bcare this. Yet I must be content 

With his tongue, in his tongue calPd compliment. . « • 

He names me, and comes to me. I whisper, * God I 

How have I sinn’d, that thy wraths furious rod, 

This fellow, chooseth me ? ’ He sailh : ‘ Sir, 

I love your judgment— whom do you prefer 
For (he best Linguist?* And I seelily 
Said that I thought Calepines Dictionarie. 

* Nay, but of men, most sweet sir?*— Beza then. 

Some Jesuits, and two reverend men 
Of our (wo academies, I named. Here 
He stopt me, and said : ’ Nay, your Apostles were 
Pretty good linguists, and so Panurge w*as ; 

Yet a poor gentleman all these may pass 
By (ravel.* Then, os if he would have sold 
His tongue, he praised it, and such wonders (old, 

That I was faine to say : * If you had lived, sir. 

Time enough to have been Inteq)reier 
To Babels bricklayers, sure the Tower had stood.’ 

He adds : Mf of court-life you knew (he good. 

You would leave lonenesse.’ I said : ’ Not alone 
My lonenesse is, but Spartans fashion. 

To teach by painting drunkards doth not taste 
Now ; Aretine's pictures have made few chaste ; 

No more can princes* courts— though there be few 
Better pictures of vice — teach me vertue.’ 

He, like to a high-stretcht lute-string, squeakt : ’ O %\r, 
*11$ sweet to talke of kings I ' * At Westminster,* 

Said I, * the man that keeps the Abbey-lombes, 

And for his price doth, with whoever comes, 

Of all our Harries, and our Edwards talke, 

From King to King, and all their kin can walke : 

Your cares shall heare nought but Kings; your eyes 
meet 

Kings onely; The way to it is King’s-strect.* 

He smack'd, and cryd, * He *s base, mechanique, coarse; 
So arc all your English men in their discourse.* 

‘ Are not your French men neat ? * * Mine ? as you see, 

I have but one, Sir ; lookc, he followes me. 

Certes, they arc neatly cloath*d/ * I, of this rainde am, 
Your onely wearing is your Grogaram/ 

' Not so. Sir, I have more.’ Under this pitch 
He would not flie. I chaff’d him ; But as itdi 
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Scratch'd into smart, and as blunt Iron grownd 
Into an edge, hurts worse ; so I (Toole !) found 
Crossing hurt me. To ftX my sullenncsse. 

He to another key his stile doth drc&sc ; 

And askes, what newes? I tell him of new playes : 

He takes my hand, and, as a Still which slayes 
A semibriefe 'twixl each drop, he niggardly. 

As loath to inrich me, so tels many a iy, 

More than ten Hollensheads, or Halls, or Stowes, 

Of triviall houshold trash, lie knowes : he knowes 
^Tien the queen frown'd or smil'd ; and he kno\\> what 
A subtile Statesman may gather of that : 

He knowes who loves ; w'hom and who by poyson 
Hasts to an OIBccs reversion : 

He knows who 'hath sold his land, and now doth beg 
A license, old iron, bootes, shooes, and egge« 

Shells to transport; Shortly boyes shall not play 
At span*counter or blow-point, but shall pay 
Toll to some Courtier ; and wiser than all us. 

He knows what I^dy is not painted. Thus 
He with home-meats cloyes me. 

An early poetic allusion to the Copemican 
system occurs in Donne : 

As new phylosophy arrests the sun. 

And bids the passive earth about it run. 

This simile was often repeated by later poets : 

When goodly, like a shipp in her full trimme, 

A swann $0 white, that you may unto him 
Compare all whitenes, but himselfe to none, 

Glided along, and, os hoc glided, watched, 

And with his arched neck this poore fish catch’t : 

It moove<l with state, as if to looke upon 
Low things it scorn’d. 

The second of Donne’s five * Prebend Sermons,’ 
preached at St Paul’s in 1625, *a long poem of 
victory over death,' is, as Gosse has said, ‘ one of 
the most magnificent pieces of religious writing in 
English literature, and closes with a majestic sen- 
tence of incomparable pomp and melbdy^ : 

As my soule shall not goe towards Heaven, but goc by 
Heaven to Heaven, to the Heaven of Heavens, so the true 
joy of a good soule in this world is the very joy of 
Heaven ; and we goc (hither not that being without joy we 
might have joy infused into us, but that, as Christ sayes, 
Our might he fuH^ perfected, scaled with an everlast- 
ingnessc ; for as he promises That rw man jhail take our 
joy from ut, so neither shall Death lUclfe take it away, 
nor so much as interrupt it or discontinue it, but as in 
the face of Death, when he layes hold upon me, and in 
the face of the Devill when he attempts me, I sliall see 
the face of God (for everything shall be a glassc, to re- 
flect God upon me) \ so in the agonies of Death, in the 
anguish of that dissolution, in the sorrowes of that vale- 
diction, In the irrcvcrsibicnessc of that tranim ignition, I 
•bail have a Joy which shall no more evaporate than my 
soule shall evaporate, a joy that shall passe up an<l put on 
a more glorious garment above, and he joy superinvested 

glory. Amen. 

Donne's poems were poelkuoMMislr collected sikS published lo a 
one-volume qu^o In 1639; hU ion ismed a fuller edition In 1649. 
*en published alio succeuive colleetbos of sermons, prose 
and letters. Atfottl's edition of ibe po ems (i$39) Is unsatis- 
factonr; to b Grosan's (t8;3, 'Fuller Worthies') ; tbal by Sir 
JL K. Chambers (fl^d), viib iatrodueUea by Salolsbury, was super- 
27 


seded by the crihcil ediiion from iKe MSS- ty Grier<on U 
1912). IrAAk NValtou f bife, .*» remarkable masterpiece of i < '^t.»phy, 
was originally prefixed lo some of tbe sermons published m 
and WAS afierwardi enlarged ; but Walton had insuthcicnt inferrna- 
lion on some part'^ of Donne s life. Ur Jeasopp'a mono^aph (1C47) 
dwells mainly on the iheoh>,^ical %ide of ihe man. When Go«se 
undertook hU Ct/t and I.tcttrt (3 voN. |6^> he could juitly say 
that ii was 'perhaps the most imposing task left to the student of 
Elliabethan and Jacobean literature.' Cosse arranged (he letters 
for the Airt lime, and shed much light cm Donne’s career. There Is 
a BibUo^afihf\iy Keyoes (rorsh See also Mrs Simpson s Studf 

fht Prett ag John JJonnf (1924); studies by Dr Mary 

Kamaay(Frencb ; 1917). Prai (1935), and P. l^gouis (i^jD ; Smith's 
(i93o)and Ke>*nes's(io33)seteciior)S from the Sermens; and Sparrow'^ 
ediiion of Donee's Vrvefi^j upon Emdrgtnt Occasiens (1923). 

Joseph llall (1574-1656), born al A^hby-dc- 
la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, studied at Cambridge, 
and rose through various church preferments to 
be Bishop of Exeter (1627) and then of Norwich 
(1641). In 1617 he went with James to Scotland 
in the design of establishing Episcopacy, and next 
year was a deputy to the Synod of Don. He was 
accused of Puritanism, was at enmity with Laud, 
and in 1641, as a prelate claiming his rights in the 
House of Lords, was imprisoned in the Tower for 
seven months. His revenues were sequestrated 
and his property pillaged; and in 1647 he retired 
to a small farm near Norwich, where he lived till 
his death. His principal works were theological 
and devotional— (TAr/j/fV?;/ Meditaiiotts, The Con- 
Umplntions on tho Nexv Testament and On the 
Holy Storyy and a Paraphrase of Hard Texts. 
His sermons have a rapid, vehement eloquence 
well fitted to arouse and impress. He wrote against 
Papists and Urownists with equal ferx'our. In t6o8 
he published a remarkable scries of CharaeUrs of 
Vertues and ViceSy similar lo the famous Characters 
of Overbury (1614). Hall's Epistles arc also 
numerous. Fuller, who says that ‘for his pure, 
full, plain style' Hall was called the English 
Senecd, Judges him ‘not ill at controversies, more 
happy at comments, very good in his characters, 
better in his sermons, best of all in his meditations.' 
He is, however, best remembered in iitcniturc for 
his satires, published under the title of Virgide- 
miarumy Sixe BookeSy in 1 S 97 - 98 » before he was in 
holy orders. In them he followed Latin models, 
but is rather vigorous, witty, and even scurrilous 
than polished. Archbishop Whitgift condemned 
them to be burned as licentious with works by 
Marlow’e and Marsion, but the judgment was with- 
drawn. Pope thought them the best poetry and 
the truest satire in the English language ; while 
Hallam pronounces them nigged, obscure, and 
ungrammatical. Hall boldly claims to be the first 
English satirist : 

I first adventure, follow me who list 

And lie the second English satirist. 

He means probably the first regular satirist, follow- 
ing Latin models ; and even then Marston was 
enraged by Hall's claim. Donne and Marston 
seem to have written about the same time ; Lodge's 
Momus was some years earlier. Wyatt 
and Gascoigne, too, might claim to be reckoned. 
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and Nash, \vhcthcr or no he was Greene’s ‘Young 
Juvenal, that biting satirist,’ even though Skelton 
were regarded as loo irregular and ribald ; and 
Pi^rs Plo'ViPtan was, of course, very far removed 
from classical models. In Scotland, Dunbar and 
I.yndsay were persistent satirists in vernacular 
verse, and Huchanan both in Latin verse and 
Scottish prose. 

Tbe Chaplain. 

A gentle stjuirc would gladly entertain 
Into his liouse some trenchcr-chapelaiu : 

Some willing man that might instmet hU sons, 

And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he He upon the tnickled>ed, 

While his young master Heth o’er his beat!. 

Second, that he do, on no dcratill, 

Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

I'lurd, that he never change his trencher twice. 

Fourth, that he u.sc all common courtesies ; 

Sit hare at meals, and one half rise and wait. 

Lost, that he never his young master l<at, 

Itut he must ask hLs mother to define 

Mow many jerks ho would his breech should line. 

All these observed, he could contented be 
To give five marks and winter liver)* 

The Famiebed Gallaot, 

Scest thou how gaily my young master goes, 

\^a\lnti^g himself u]>on his rising toes ; 

And pranks his hand upon his dagger's side ; 

And picks his glutted teeth since late noon-tide? 

’Tis Rufiio : Trow’st thou where he dined lo*day ? 

In sooth I SAW' him sit with Duke Humphrey. 

Many goo<l w*clcomcs, and much gratis cheer. 

Keeps he for every straggling cavalier ; 

An o|>cn house, haunted with great resort ; 

Long ser>'icc mixt w*ith musical dis]x>rt. 

Many fair younker with a feathered crest, 

Chooses much rather l>e his shot-free guest, 

To fare so freely with so little cost, 

Ilian stake his twelvc]Kncc to a meaner host. 

Hadst thou not told me, I should surely say 
lie touchcti no meat of ail this livelong day ; 

For sure met bought, yet that was but a guess, 

His eyes seemed sunk for very hollowness, 

But could he have— as I did it mistake— 

So little in his purse, so much ujion his back ? 

So nothing in his maw ? yet secmelh by his belt 
That his gaunt gut no too much stuffing fell. 

Sees! thou how side it hangs beneath his hip? long, low 
Hunger and heavy iron makes girdles slip. 

Yet for all that, how stiffiy struts he by, 

All trappcil in the nev^'-found bravery. 

The nuns of ncw*won Calais his bonnet lent, 

In lieu of their so kind a conquerment. 

What needed he fetch that from farthest Spain, 

His grandame could have lent with lesser pain ? 
Though he perhaps ne’er |>assed the English shore. 
Yet fain would counted lie a conqueror. 

His hair, Frcnch-like, stares on his frighted head. 

One lock Amazon-like dishevelled, 

As if he meant to wear a native cord, 

If chance his fates should him that bane aflfort!. 

AH British bare upon the bristled skin, 

Close notched is his beard, both Up and chin ; 


His linen collar labyrinthian set, 

Whose thousand double turnings never met : 

His sleeves half hid with elbow pinionings, 

As if he meant to fly with linen wings. 

But when I look, and cast mine eyes below. 

What monster meets mine eyes in human show? 

So slender waist with such an abliot’s loin. 

Did never sober nature sure conjoin. 

Lik’st a strawn scarecrow in the new-soum field, 

Reared on some stick, the tender com to shield, 

Or, if that semblance suit not ever)* deal, 

Like a broad shake-fork with a slender steel. hAodJ« 

A pan of old $1 Paul*! Cathedral was called Duke Humphrey's 
Walk, from a tomb erroneoudy supposed to be that of the farooiu 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ; it was the resort of beggars, bank- 
rupts, and dionerless poor gentlemen, who were playfully said to 
dine with Duke Humphrey. 

Ui>on the Sight of a Tree Full-bloasomed. 

Here is a tree overlaid with blossoms. It is not pos- 
sible that all these should prosper ; one of them must 
nee<1s rob the other of 'moisture and growth. I do not 
love to see an infancy over-hopeful ; in these pregnant 
l>cginniDgs one faculty starves another, and at last leaves 
the mind sapless and barren. As, therefore, we are wont 
to pull off some of (he too frequent blossoms, that the 
rest may thrive; so it is good wisdom to moderate the 
early excess of the parts, or progress of over- forward 
childhood. Neither is it otherwise in our Christian 
profession ; a sudden and lavish ostentation of grace 
may fill the eye with wonder, and the mouth with talk, 
but will not at the last fill the lap with fruit. Let me 
not promise too much, nor raise too high expectations of 
my undertakings ; I had rather men should complain 
of my small hopes than of my short performances. 

Upon a Redbreaat coming into his Chamber. 

Pretty bird, how cheerfully dost thou stt and sing ; and 
yet knowest not where thou art, nor where thou shall 
make thy next meal, and at night must shroud thyself 
in a bush for lodging I \Vhat a shame is it for me, that 
see before me so liberal provisions of my God, and find 
m)’self set warm under my own roof, yet am ready to 
droop under a distrustful and unthankful dulness ! Had 
I so little certainty of my harbour and purveyance, how 
heartless should I be, how careful I how little list (inclina* 
tton] should I have to make music to thee or myself I 
Surely thou comest not hither without o Providence* 
God sent thee not so much to delight as to shame me, but 
all in a conviction of my sullen unbelief, who, under more 
apparent means, am less cheerful and confident. Reason 
and faith have not done so much in me, as in thee mere 
instinct of nature ; want of foresight makes thee more 
merry, if not more happy here, than the foresight of 
better things maketh me. O God 1 thy providence is not 
impaired by those powers thou host given me above these 
brute things ; let not my greater helps hinder me from a 
holy security, and comfortable reliance on thee. 

Upon hearing of Muaio by Night. 

How sweetly doth this music sound in this dead 
season 1 In the daytime it would not, it could not so 
much aflTcct the ear. All harmonious sounds are 
advanced by a silent darkness. Thus it Is with the glad 
tidings of salvation ; the gospel never sounds so sweet 
as in the night of preservation, or of our own private 
affliction. It is ever the same ; the diflerence is in our 
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disposiiion to receive it. O God ! whose praise it is to 
•give songs in the night,’ make my prosperity conscion- 
able, and my crosses cheerful. 

Upon the Sight of an Owl In the Twilight. 

What a strange melancholic life doth this creature 
lead ; to hide her head all the day long in an %\y hu>h, 
and at night, when all other birds arc at rest, to fly 
abroad, and vent her harsh notes. I know not why the 
ancients have sacre<l this bird to wisdom, except it be 
for her safe closeness and singular pcr:>picaciCy ; that 
when other domestical and airy creatures are blind, she 
only hath inward light to discern the least objects for 
her oun advantage. Surely thus much wit they have 
taught us in her: That he is the wisest man that would 
have least to do with the multitude ; That no life is so 
safe as the obscure; That retiredness, if it have less 
comfort, yet less danger and vexation ; lastly, That he 
is truly wise who sees by a light of his own, when the 
rest of the world sit in an ignorant and confused dark- 
ness, unable lo apprehend any troth save by the helps 
of an outward illumination. Had this fowl come forth 
in the daytime, how had all the Utile birds flocked 
wondering about her, to sec her uncouth visage, to 
hear her untuned notes ! She likes her estate never the 
worse, but pleaseth herself in her own quiet reserved* 
ness. It is not for a wise man lo be much aflecte<l wilh 
the censures of the rode and unskilful vulgar, but to 
hold fast unto his own well-chosen and well-fixed reso- 
lutions. Every fool knows what is wont to be done ; 
but what is best lo be done, is known only to the wise. 

Upon the Sight of a Great Library. 

What a world of wit is here packed up together I I 
know not whether this sight doth more dismay or com- 
fort me : it dismays me to think that here is so much 
that I cannot know; it comforts me lo think lhat this 
variety yields so good helps to know what I should. 
There is no truer word than lliat of Solomon— ihcrc 
no end of making many book.s ; this sight verifies. 
Tnerc is no end ; indeed, it were pity there should : God 
hath given to man a busy soul, the agitation whereof 
wnnot but through time and experience work out many 
hidden truths; to suppress these would be no other 
than injurious to mankind, whose minds, like unto so 
many candles, should be kindled by each other. The 
thoughts of our deliberations are most accurate ; these 
we vent into our |npcrs. What a happiness is it that 
without all offence of - necromancy, 1 may here call 
up any of the ancient Worthies of Learning, whether 
human or divine, and confer wilh them of all my doubts f 
—lhat I can at pleasure summon whole synods of 
reverend fathers and acute doctors from all the coasts 
of the earth, to give their well-studied Judgments in all 
points of question which I propose J Neither can I cast 
roy eye casually upon any of these silent masten but 1 
must learn somewhat It is a wantonness lo complain of 
choice. No law binds me to read all j but the more we 
can take in and digest, the better-liking must the mind 
needs be : blessed be God that hath set up so many 
cl«r tamps in his Church; now none but the wilfully 
blind can plead darkness ; and blessed be the memory 
u ^^'ihful servants, that have left their blood, 

their spirits, their lives, in these precious papers, and 
have willingly wasted themselves into these during 
monumeou, to give light unto others I 


CPftradlae-The Gospel of Labour.} 

Ever)' canJi u.a^ not fit for Adam, but a garden ; a 
paradise. \N hat excellent plc.i-surcs and rare variclio, 
have men found in garden^ |>latitc<J by the han of 
men ! And yet all the \vorl<i of men cannot m.ike one 
twig, or leaf, or spire of gr.a.s>. WIku he that made ihc 
matter undertakes the fashion, how must it needs be, 
Iwyond our capacity, excellent! No herb, no flower* 
no tree, was wanting there, tJial might be fiir omamenl 
or use ; whether for sight, or for sccjU, or for t.aMc. 1 he 
louiily of God wrought further ih.an t»> necessity, even 
lo comfort and recreation. Why are wc niggardly lo 
ourselves, when God is lil)eral> but for nil this if (iod 
bad not there conver^e<l with man, no abiintlancc cnuhl 
have made him blessexl. Vet, behold i that which was 
man’s storehouse wa> .1I50 his workhouse ; pleasure 
was his task ; paradise served not only l<> feed his 
senses, but lo exercise his hands. If happine^ had con- 
sisled in doing nothing, man h.ad not been cmj)loyed ; all 
his delights could not have made him happy in an idle 
life. Man, therefore, is no sooner made than he is set lo 
work : neither greatness nor perfection can privilege a 
folded hand ; he must labour, l>ecausc he was happy ; 
how much more wc, that wc may be! This fir^^t labour 
of his was, as without necessity, so without pains, wilh- 
out w'eariness ; how much more cheerfully wc go about 
our businesses, so much nearer wc come to our paradise. 

The Hypocrite. 

A hypocrite is the worst kind of player, by so much 
as he acts the Iwllcr pan : which hath always two 
faces, oft times two hearts : lhat can €om|>o>c his fore- 
head lo sadness and gravity, while he bids his heart 
be wanton and careless within ; and, in the mean lime, 
laughs within himself, to think how smoothly he hath 
cozened the beholder ; in whose silent face arc written 
the characters of religion, which his tongue and gestures 
pronounce, but his hands recant : lhat hath a clean face 
and garment, wilh a foul soul : whose moulh l>clics his 
heart, and his fingers belie his moulh. Walking early 
up into the city, he turns into the great church, and 
salutes one of the pillars on one knee ; worshipping 
lhat God which at home he cares not for: while his 
eye is fixe<l on some window, on .some passenger ; and 
his heart knows not whither his lips go : lie rises and, 
looking about with admiration, complains of our frozen 
diarily; commends the ancient. At church he will ever 
sit where he may be seen bcsl; and in the midst of the 
sermon pulls out his tables in haste, as if he feared to 
lose that note; when he writes either his forgotten 
errand or nothing: then he turns his Bible with a 
noise, to seek an omitted quotation ; and folds the leaf, 
as if he had found it ; and a.sks aloud ihc name of the 
preacher, and repeats it 5 whom he publicly salutes, 
thanks, praises, invites, entertains wilh tedious good 
counsel, wilh good discourse, if it had come from an 
honester moulh. He can command tears, when he 
speaks of his youth ; indeed because it is past, not 
because it was sinful : himself is now better, but the 
times are worse. All other sins he reckons up wilh 
detestation, while he loves and hides his darling in 
his bosom. All his speech returns to himself, and 
every occurrent draws in a story lo his own praise« 
When be should give, he looks about him, and says, 
'Who sees me?* No alms, no prayers fall from him, 
without a witness; belike, lest God should deny, lhat 
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he hath received them : and, when he hath done, lest 
the world ‘'hould n^t know it, his own mouth is 
hi> trumpet to proclaim il. . . . In Imch he is the 
'.tpnngcr's^ saint; the iicight)our*s disease; the blot of 
goo<lncss; a rotten stick in a dark night ; a J^oppy in 
a corn field ; an ill teinpcrc<l candle with a great snufT, 
that in going out smells ill ; an angel abroad, a devil 
nl home ; and worse when an angel than when a devil. 

The Busy-body. 

llis est.itc is loo narrow for his mind ; and therefore 
he is fain to make himself room in others’ affairs ; yet 
ever in pretence of love. No news can stir hut by his 
door: neither can he know that which he must not tell. 
What every man ventures in Guiana voyage, and what 
they gained, he knows to a hair. Whether Holland will 
have peace, he knows ; and on what conditions, an<l with 
what success, is familiar to him ere it be concluded. 
No post cm pass him without a question ; and rather 
than he will lose the news, he rides hack with him to 
appose [question] him of tidings: and then to the next 
man he meets, he supplies the wants of his hasty intcb 
ligcncc, ami makes up a perfect talc ; wherewith he so 
haunteth the patient auditor that after many excuses he is 
fain to endure rather the censure of his manners in run* 
ning away, than the tc<liousncss of an imi>cnincnt dis- 
course. 1 1 is speech is oft broken off with a succession of 
long parentheses ; which he ever vows to fill up ere the 
conclusion ; and perhaps would effect it, if the others’ 
car were as unwcariablc as his tongue. If he see but 
two men talk and read a letter in the street, he runs 
to them, and asks if he may not be partner of that 
secret relation ; and if they deny it, he offers to tell, 
since he may not hear, wonders : and then falls upon 
the report of the Scottish Mine, or of the great fish 
taken iq> at Lynn, or of the freezing of the Thames; 
and, after many thanks and dismissions, is hardly 
entreated silence. He umlcrt.ikes as much as he per* 
forms little. This man will thrust himself forwanl, to 
be the guulc of the way he knows not ; an<l calls at his 
neigh l>our’s window, and asks why his servants arc not 
at work. 'Fhe market hath no commodity which he 
prizeth not, and which the next table shall not hear 
recited. His tongue, like the tail of Sam)>$on*s foxes, 
carries firchramls ; and is enough to set the whole field 
of the world on a fl.imc. Himself begins table-talk of 
his ncighlwur at another’s board ; to whom he bears 
the first news, and adjures him to conceal the reporter: 
whose choleric answer he returns to his first host, en- 
larged with a second edition : so, as it uses to Iw done 
in the fight of unwilling mastiffs, he claps each on the 
side apart, and provokes them to an eager conflict. 
There can no Act pass without his Comment ; which is 
ever far-fetched, rash, suspicious, delatory. His cars arc 
long, an<l his eyes quick ; but most of all to imperfec- 
tions; which as he easily sees, so he increases with 
intermeddling. * . . He labours without thanks; talks 
without credit ; lives without love; dies without tears, 
without pity; save that some say, Mt was pity he died 
no sooner#’ 

Hairs works, including also a Laiin satirical romance of an un- 
known country in Terra Australis, called J/wWia AlUr it /dim, 
were edited by Pratt (to vols. 1806), Peter Hal) (ts vols# 
and Wynier (10 volt., Oxford, t86i^ The satires liave been re- 
published by WaHoa, Grosart (1879), and others, and the Midit^ 
tiiHs by Sayle (ipos)* There is a Life by the Rev, George Lewis 
(tS86X 


John Oay* dramatist, has since 1897 been 
identified with John Dey, who, according to college 
records, was the son of a yeoman at Cawslon in 
Norfolk, born 1574, and entered Caius College^ 
Cambridge, as a sizar in 1592. Of his work 
practically nothing was known till i88k, save that 
with Chcltle he produced the extant play, The 
Blind Beggar of Bednat Greeny which owes but 
little to the well-known ballad in Pcrc)'’s Reliques, 
He had a share in over a score of plays, often in 
collaboration with Cheltlc, Dekker, Haughton, and 
others. But little of his handiwork was accessible 
till in 1881 Mr Dullcn reprinted five plays by him ; 
an allegorical masque, The Parliament of BeeSy 
in which the Humble Uee, the Hornet, the 
Drone, &c., are arraigned ; and an allegorical 
tract called Peregrinaiio Scholastica. The He of 
Gttls is a mixture of romance, aUegor>% and fun> 
without much dramatic consistency. Humour out 
of Breath is an Arcadian play, slight in texture, 
dealing with the adventures of the daughters of 
a banished Duke of Mantua and of the sons of his 
enemy, the Duke of Venice. Day shows every- 
where more grace and fancy than constructive 
power or consistency. The academic trilogy 
The Pilgrimage to Parnassus and the Returns 
(quoted below) have also been attributed, on no 
sufficient grounds, to Day. 

S«e RulUn'i tninductUn (o Day * Play* (1881), W^rd'* Dn\matic 
LitiratHn^ and Swinburne's essay in CiHitm^raria if Sktkkt* 
i/iA*i ( 1919 ^ 

The PilerininKC to PArnassns*— A play of 
this name was acted at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
at Christmas of 1598 5 a sequel, called the Returtte 
from ParnassuSy in 1 599 ; and a second part of the 
Returne in 1601. This second part of the Returns 
has often been reprinted ; the two earlier plays 
of this academic series were only known by name 
till, found in Heame’s collection by Mr Macray, 
they and their sequel were published by him in 
1886, a complete Parnassian trilogy. They may 
be taken as the most notable specimen of the 
academic plays which were a conspicuous feature 
of the time. Sometimes the classical plays merely 
were acted by the students ; gradually new Latin 
plays on classical models became common ; and 
by-and-by, in spite of academic and court prohibi- 
tions, the new plays came to be wholly or partly in 
English. These especially shed a strange and 
vivid light on contemporary university life, and 
give a melancholy picture of the miser>' and 
humiliation of those who then sought to make a 
precarious livelihood by learning or letters. 

In the Pilgrimage to Parttassus we have the 
travels to the Mountain of the Muses of Philo- 
musus and Studioso through Logic Land and 
Rhetoric Land and Philosophy Land in spite of 
the seductions of Madido and his wine-cup, 
Stupido, and Amoretto. The Returns from Par- 
nassusy in two parts, shows the struggles of the 
same pilgrims to find, after their sojourn in the 
heights of poetry, a footing in this workaday 
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world — as tutor, physician, fiddler, or shepherd. 
The plays are most frequently quoted for their 
references (not always complimentary) to drama- 
tists of the period — to Shakespeare, Jon&on, 
Daniel, Lodge, Drayton, Marston, Marlowe, 
Nash ; to the poets Spenser and Constable ; and 
to the actors Kemp and Burbage. 

Thus Gallio effusively praises Shakespeare as 
author of Vinus and Adonis and Rom<o and 
Jutiil ; but Gallic is a \*ulgar, purse-proud upstart, 
an ignorant pretender to culture. It is Kemp the 
actor who says to Burbage, ‘Why, here's our 
fellow Shakespeare puts them all dovMt ; ay, and 
Ben Jonson too.’ And other allusions to Shake- 
speare suggest that Shakespeare was ‘the favourite 
of the rude half-educated strolling players as distin- 
guished from the refined geniuses of the university.' 
The construction is singular and irregular : the 
Pilgrimagi is only half the length of the first 
part of the Returm^ and the second part is 
more than twice length of the first There is 
abundant wit and humour throughout, and not a 
little coarseness ; the carrier (Hobson, celebrated 
by Milton), tapster, and churchwarden are as enter- 
taining character sketches as those of the principal 
characters. The following is from the second 
and the third ‘ Actus' of the Pilgrimagi : 

EfU^r Madido aifine, reading Hora<€ Eptstia, 

Afadi, O poeet Horace ! if ihou were alive I woulde 
bestowc a cupp of sacke on thee for thci&e liquid verses ; 
theisc are not dric rimes like Cato's, Si does tst animut^ 
but the true moist issue of n pocticall soule. O if the 
tapsters and drawers knewe what thou sayest in the 
commcndacon of takinge of liquoure, they would score 
up thy prayses upon everie but and Ikarrell ; an<l, in faith, 
I care not if 1 doe for the l>enelitc of the unlearned 
beslowe some of my English poctrie uppon thy Latin 
rimes, that this Romanc tonge maye noe longer outface 
our poore Englishe skinkers. He onlie rouse up my 
muse out of her den with this liquid sacrifice, and 
then, have amongste youe, poets and rimers ! The 
common people will now thinkc I did drincke, and 
did nothinge but conferr with the ghostes of Homer, 
Ennius, Virgill, and they rest that dwell tn this walteric 
region. Marke, markc t here springs a pocticall par- 
tridge V Zouns I I want a wonle miserablely 1 1 must 
looke for another worde in my dictionarie ; I shall noe 
sooner open this piote pott but the worde like a knave 
tapster will crie, Anon, Anon, Sir/ Ey marye Sir I nowc 
I am fiu to write a book I Woulde anic leaden Mydas, 
anie mossie patron, have his asses ears deified, let him 
but come and give mee some prcttic sprinkling to main- 
taine the expences of my throate, and He dropp out 
suche an encomium on him that shall imortalize him 
as long as there U ever a booke-blnder in Englande. 
But I had forgotten my frind Horace. Take not in 
snuffe (my prettie verses !) if I tume you out of yourc 
Romanc coate into an Englishe gaberdine. 

[En/or Pkjlomusus and Studioso.] 

PhUom, In faith, Madido, thy poetrie is good ; 

Some gallant Genius doth possess thy corps. 

Siud. 1 think a furie ravisheih thy bralne, 

Thou art in such a sweet phantasticke vaine. 


But tell mee, sh.ill woe have thy companic 
Throughc Ibis craggie ile, this b.ir>h rougli waye? 

Will thou be pilgfinie to I’aniassua' bill? 

A/adt, 1 ha<l rather Ik* a lH»r>e to grind e in mill. 

Zouns! I ti.iNcll to Parnassus? I tell thee its not a 
pilgrimage for wits, l^t slowc-braindc Athenians 

Iravell thither, tho^o drie soIkt youths which can away 
to reeile <luU lives, fustic philosophers, elastic li^icians. 
He tume home, and write tliat that others sliall reade ; 
posteritie shall make them large note lMK>ks out of my 
writings. Naye, there is another thing that makes mec 
out of love with this jomey ; there is scarce a good 
taveme or alehouse betwixt this and rarna.ssus ; why, 
a poelicnil spirit niustc needs starve ! 

Phihm, Naye, when thou comes to high 1'arna.sbus' 
hill 

Of Hellicons pure stream drincke thou ihy fill. 

Stud. There Matlido may qu.aff the poets l>oule, 

And satisfie his thirslic drye<i soule. 

A/adu Nay, if I drinke of that pudle<i water of llcllicon 
in the companie of leant* Lenten shadowes, let mee for a 
punLhement converse with single l>eare soe long as 1 live ! 
This Parnassus and llellicon are but the fables of the 
poets : (here is noe true Parnassus but the third loftc in 
a wine taveme, noe true Hcllicon but a cup of broume 
bastarl. Will youc travcil quicklie to Parnassus? doe 
but caric yourc drie feet into some drie taveme. and 
straight the drawer will bid youe to goe into the Ilalfe 
Moone or the Rose, that is into Parnassus ; then call 
for a cup of pure llellicon, and he will bringe youc a 
cup of pure hypocrise, that w*ill make youc spenke leap- 
inge lines and dauncinge poriotlcs. Why, give mee but 
a quart of burnt sacke by mee, and if I doe not with 
a pennic worth of candles make a better {>ooinc than 
Kinsaders Satyrs, Ixxige's Pig for Atomus, Bastard's 
Epigrams, Lcichfild's Trimming 0/ Nosh, lie give my 
hcadc to anic good fclovvc to make a metnmto mori 
of t O the genius of xij*^ ! A quart will indite manie 
livelie lines in an hourc, while an ould drousic Aca- 
demicke, an old Stigmaticke, an ould sober Dromedcr, 
toilcs a whole month and often scratcheth his witls' 
head for the bring! ngc of one miserable |>crio<l into 
the worldc I If therefore you be good fclowcs or wise 
felowes, travcil uoc farther in the craggie way to the 
fained Parnassus ; returnc whomc with mce, and wee 
will hire our studies in a taveme, and ere longc not 
a poste in Paul's churchyardc but shall l>c acquainted 
with our writings. 

Phiiom, theo, I sec thy wit In drincke is drounde; 
Wine doth the beste parte of thy soule confoundc. 

Stud^ Let Pamass be a fond phantasticke place, 

Yet to Parnassus He hould on my pace. 

But tell mee, Madido, how earnest thou to this ilc? 

Afadi. Well, He tell youe ; and then see if the phisicke 
of good counsel will worke upon yourc liodics. I tooke 
shippinge at Qsei mi hi discipulus, and sailed to Propria 
guae snaribus ; then came to As in praesenti, but with 
great danger, for there arc certaine people in this cuntrie 
caled schoolouistcrs, that take passingers and sit all day 
whippinge pence out of there tayls ; these men tooke mee 
prisoner, and put to death at leaste three hundred rodea 
upon my backe. Henc traveled I into the land of Sin-^ 
/axis, a land full of joynen, and from thenc came I to 
Prosodia, a Htell iUnd, where are men of 6 feete longe, 
which were never mentioned in Sir John Mandefilde’s 
cronicle« Hence did I set up my untuckie feete in this He 
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OiaUitud^ where I can see nolhinge but idccs and phan- 
; as ‘ioonc as I came hither I began to rcade 
Kanuis his mnpp, Dial^ctidi <sty ; then the slovonlic 
knave presented mce M iih such an unsavohe wordc that 
I dare not name il unless I had some frankcnscnce rcadlc 
to jHTruiuc yourc noses with after. Upon this I threw 
away the mapp in a chafe, and came honic^ cursing my 
witless head that wouldc hufler niy headless fccle to take 
such a lc<Hous journey. 

Phtiom. The harder an<l the craggier is the wayc 
Tlie joy will be more ftill another day. 

Ofte pleasure got with paine wee dearlie deeme ; 

Things dearlie bottghtc arc had in great esiceme 

Come on. Come on, Tu I lie’s sentences ! Leave 
yourc pulingc of prouerbs, and hearken to him that knowes 
w hats gotxl for youc. If you have aniecare of yourc cyes^ 
blinde them not with goinge to Parnassus \ if you love 
yourc fccte, blister them not in this ernggie waye. Stale 
with mcc, and one pinic of wine shall inspire youc with 
more witt than all (hey nine muses. Come on ! He lead 
you to a meric companic ! 

StUiZ. Fie, Philomusus 1 ’gin thy loitringc feet 
I'o faint and tire in this so faire a waie? 

Each niarchant for a base inglorious prirc 
Fears not with ship to plowc the ocean ; 

And shall not wee for learnings glorious mcede 
To Pamass hast with swal]owc*winge<i speede? 

Philot7u I’faithc, Studioso, 1 was almost wonne 
To cleave unto yonder well phantasticke crewe ! 

I sec the ))in(c ])Ott is an oratoiire I 
The burnt sackc made a sweet oration 
Againstc Appollo and his followers ; 

Discourste ho we schoUers unregarded walke, 

Like lhrccdl>arc impecunious animals, 

Whiles servinge men doc swagger it in silksi 
And each earth -creepinge peasant russet 'coate 
Is in requeste for his well-lined pouchc : 

Tohic us howethis lalmnous pilgrimage 

Is wontc to eatc mens marrow'cs, drye there bloudci 

And make them seem Keane shadowlcs pale ghostes* 

This counsel I made mcc have a staggeringe mindc, 

Untill 1 sawc there l>castlic bezolingc, 

There drowned soules, there idle meriment, 

Voyde of soundc solace and true hartes content : 

And now I love my pilgrimage the more, 

I love the Muses l)cttcr than before. 

But tell mcc, what lancic do wee travell in ? 

Mcc thinks il is a plcasante fertile soil. 

In the second part of the Reiurm Ingenioso 
and Judicio discuss Spcnscri and Ingenioso gives 
his * censure’ in these lines ; 

A sweeter swan than ever sung in Poe, 

A shriller nightingale lhan ever blest 
ITie prouder groves of sclfe^admiring Rome. 

Blithe wa.s each vally, and each shepheard proud 
While he did chaunt his nimle minstmlsie. 

Attentive ^vas full many a dainty care x 
Nay, hearers hung upon his melting tong, 

While sweetly of the Faiery Quecne he sung ; 

While to the waters foil he tuned her fame. 

And in each barke engraved Elizaes name. 

They continue to call the roll of poets and drama- 
tists, and aAer dealing summarily with Constable, 
Daniel, Lodge, Drayton, Watson, and others, 
proceed : 


Ingmios^ \riads Christopher Mar1ow*e. 

Juduio^ Marlowe was happy in his buskined muse ; 
Alas, unhappy in his life and end. 

Pitty it is that wit so ill should weU, 

Wit lent from heaven, but vices sent from hell. 

I fig. Our theater hath lost, Pluto hath got, 

\ tragick penman for a dreary plot.— 

[R^nds :] Benjamin Jonson. 

ytid. The w ittiest fellow of a brick byer in England. 

A mcerc empyrick, one that get Is what he hath 
by observation, and makes oncly nature privy to what he 
indites ; so slow an inventor, that he were better Iwtakc 
himsclfc to his old trade of bricklaying ; a bould whor« 
son, as confident now in making of a book, as he w.as 
in times past in laying of a brick*— 

[R^ads :] William Shak. spear e. 

/ud. Who loves not Adoas love or Lucrcce rape ? 

Mis sweeter verse contayncs h[e}art throbbing line, 

Could but a graver subject him content. 

Without loves lazy foolish languishmcnt* 

Two of these lines are also read : 

Who loves Adoni's love or Lucrece tape ; 

His sweeter verse conta>me$ hart robbing life. 

Philomusus above gives another parallel (see 
page 233) to Burns’s — 

O w*ere I on Parnassus hill 
Or had of Helicon my filL 

U apparently ttupid ; singU Umrt ii small beer; h^t^rd 
woA a iweet Spaniih wine ; hypottiti u hippocros ; ' W. Kituayder ' 
was a u^m dt gutrrf of Marston's ; Thomas Bastard published 
epiorams In 159$, and Richard Lichfield wrote against Nash in 
1597 ; ttigmAiUk 4 % a branded criminal, may be playfully used here 
for a graduate ; dr^m^dtr^ a Ubenous pedant ; Propria ftuu m^ri^ 
hut, Stc., are scraps from the Latin grammar; MandtJUdf, HanJe* 
ville; the *mapp' to this land of Petrus Ramus is his Dimlttfiatt 
P^rtitUnft (tS 4 )X formulating a complete revolt against Aristo* 
leliaaUm and Scholasticism ; TuUU is Cicero ; or he^iMg 

il carousing, guuling, from the same root as fmhttiit, 

Thomas Dekker. bom in London about 1570, 
was a most prolific dramatic author, but only a few 
of his plays were printed. His life was irregular, 
and he spent some years in the King’s Bench and 
other prisons as a prisoner for debt. He is last 
heard of in 1637. In 1600 he published The Shoe- 
innker*s J/o/ie/ay, or the Gentle Craft, and The 
Pleasant Comedy of Old Fortunatus. The first of 
these pieces is one of the most entertaining of the 
old comedies, though it is based on the incredible 
assumption that a soldier, nobly bom, has deserted 
an important military command in the French ^var 
and become a Dutch-speaking journeyman to a 
London shoemaker on the very slender chance 
that, being thus in London, he may prosecute his 
suit to the Lord Mayor’s daughter. But the racy, 
somewhat Falstaffian, talk of Simon Eyre and his 
journeymen is the feature of the play, sometimes 
inconsequent rattle, sometimes pithy sense. Thus, 
when the Lord Mayor says to Simon, * Ha, ha, ha I 
I had rather than a thousand pounds I had an 
heart but half so light as yours,’ the shoemaker 
replies, 'Why, what should I do, my Lord? A 
pound of care pays not a dram of debt Hum, let’s 
be merry whiles we are young : old age, sack and 
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sugar will steal upon us crc we be aNsarc.’ Foriu- 
fsa/usy the second comedy, abounds in poctr>' of 
rare beauty. Dekker^s next play was Satiropnasiix 
(1602), which held up to ridicule Hen Jonson, with 
whom he had collaborated and quarrelled. In 
1603 Dekker published a pamphlet, Th^ W^oniicrfn/ 
Year^ which gives a heart-rending account of the 
plague. In the very amusing tract, T>u DaeJuloYs 
he describes the ills of henpecked hus* 
bands. His most powerful w’riting is in The Honest 
Whore (1604 ; Part ii. 1630), an uncompromising 
picture of contemporary manners which at times be* 
comes painfully realistic. Middleton seems to have 
assisted Dekker in the first part. With Webster 
he wrote the Famous History 0/ Sir Thomas 
Wyaty West^uard Hoy and Northv;ard Ho, The 
Bellman of London (1608) pamphlet gives a lively 
account of London vagabonds ; and the subject 
is pursued in Lan thorn and Candlelight (16^). 
In both of these works Dekker made a free use 
of A Caveat or Warening for Common Cursetors 
Vu/garely called published in 1566 or 

1567 by Thomas Harman, a Kentish squire, and 
accordingly did not escape the charge of plagiarism. 
In The Gutts Hornbook {1609) the life of a tovsm- 
gallant is racily depicted after a German model 
The brisk comedy, The Roaring Girl (161 1), is 
partly by Dekker, but chiefly by Middleton. With 
Massinger he wrote the Virgin Martyr; Lamb 
was doubtless right in ascribing to Dekker the 
most beautiful scene (ll. i.). The Suds Darting is 
partly by Ford. The Whore 0/ Babylon (1607) is 
a coarsely vehement exhibition of Protestantism 
by way of allegory on the Spanish Armada. A 
powerful tragedy, The Witch 0/ Edmonton (post- 
humously published in 1658), was written by 
Dekker, Ford, and (probably) Rowley (see below 
at page 478). Charles Lamb says Dekker has 
p«lry enough for anything; Mr A. H. Bullcn 
thinks ‘his best plays rank with the masterpieces 
of the Elizabethan drama;' Swinburne found the 
^ wild wood-notes of passion and fancy and pathos 
in DekkePsbest moments’ reminded him of Shake- 
speare 5 while Sir A. W. Ward holds that, spite 
of his lyri^ gift, his humour, and his pathos, he 
lacks distinction, and is limited in inventive 
imagination, rude in form, and coarse in thought. 
In the Poetaster Jonson, in the character of 
Horace, very pointedly satirised Dekker and 
Marston, charging Dekker with arrogancy, impu- 
dence, and other faults. In Dekkeris reply there 
is naturally more raillery and abuse than wit or 
poetry, but it was well received by the play-going 
public 

Horace is thus amusingly introduced as in the 
act of-concocting an ode : 

To thee whose forehead swells with roses, 

Whose most hatmted bower 
Gires life and scent to every flower. 

Whose most adorM name encloses 
Thiogi abstruse, deep and divine ; 

Whose yellow tresses shine 


Bright as Loan fire. 

Oh, me ihy priol inq>lre ! 

For I to thee arnl thiuc nnmorlal name, 

In — in — in golden tunc^, 

For 1 (o thee and thine immortal name— 

In — sacred raptures llowjiig, thnving, swimming, swim- 
ming : 

In sacred raptures swimming, 

Immortal name, game, <lamc, tame, lame, lame, lame, 
(FohJ hath, shame, proclaim, oh — 

In sacred rapluro Mowing, will proclaim [no IJ. 

Oh, me Ihy pricj»t in>pire ! 

For I to thee and thine immortal name, 

In flowing numbers filletl with spnghi anti fl.^mc (Good, 
good !) 

In flowing numbers filled with spright and flame. 

Horace by-and-by complains that his lines were 
often maliciously misconstrued and misapplied, 
complacently remarking : 

'fhe error is not mine, but in their eye 
That cannot take proportions. 

Dekker, happily enough, makes his Crispinus 
reply : 

Horace, Horace, 

To stand within the shot of galling tongues 
Proves not your guilt ; for could we write on paper 
Made of those turning leaves of heaven, the clouds, 

Or speak with angels* tongues, yet wise men know 
That some would shake the head ; though saints should 
sing. 

Some snakes must hiss, l>ecausc they*re l>om with 
sting. • . . 

Do we not see fools laugh at heaven and mock 
The Maker's workmanship? Be not you grieved 
If that which you mould fair, upright, and smooth. 

Be screwed awry, made crooked, lame, and vile, 

By racking comments and calumnious tongues. 

So to be bit it rankles not, for Innocence 
May with a feather brush off the foul wrong. 

But when your dastard wit will strike at men 
In comers, and in riddles fold the vices 
Of your best friends, you must not take to heart 
If they take off nil gilding from their pills. 

And only offer you the bitter core. 

Dekker's nonesc Whore was enthusiastically 
praised by Hazlilt, as combining ‘the simplicity of 
prose with the graces of poetry ‘simplicity and 
extravagance, homeliness and quaintness, tragedy 
and comedy.’ Passages like the following, spoken 
by a long-suflfering husband whose patience has 
been sore taxed by a capricious wife, are memor- 
able : 

Duke, What comfort do you find in being so calm ? 
Candido, That which green wounds receive from 
sovereign balm. 

Patience, my lord 2 why, 'tis the soul of peace : 

Of all the virtues, 'tis nearest kin to heaven : 

It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him >vas a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed 
The stock of patience cannot then be poor \ 

All it desires it has ; what monarch more ? 
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It is the t^realcst enemy to law 

I'hal can lx.* ; Tor il <lolh embrace all wrongs. 

And so chains uj> lawyer’s and women’s tongues. 

’Tis the perpetual prisoner’s liberty, 

His walks and orchartls ; *tis the Iwnd slave’s freedom, 
An<l makes him seem proud of each iron chain, 

A^ though he wore il more for stale than pain : 

1 1 is the beggar’s music and thus sings. 

Although their bodies beg, their souls are kings. 

(From Part 1. Act v. sc. ii.) 

The Magdalene pathetically contrasts female 
honour and shame : 

Nothing did make me, when I loved them best, 

1‘o loathe them more than this : when in the street 
A fair, young, modest damsel I did meet ; 

She seemed to all a dove when I passed by, 

And I to all a raven : every eye 

l*hat foUowetl her went with a iMishful glance : 

At me each bold and jeering countenance 
I)arte<l forth scorn : to her, as if she had been 
Some lower un vanquished, would they vail : 

'Gainst me swoln Rumour hoisted every sail ; 

She, crownc<l with reverend praises, passed by them ; 

I, though with face mabketl, could not *scape the hem ; 
For, as if heaven had set strange marks on them, 

Because they should l)e pointing*stocks to man, 

Dresl up in ci vilest shape, a courtesan, 

Let her walk saint-like, noteless, an<t unknown, 

Yet she ’s betrayed by some trick of her owm. 

(From Fart 11. Act iv. sc i.) 


No ; I still boldly slept into their courts : 

For there to live *tis rare, O 'tis divine t 
There shall you sec faces angelical ; 

There shall you see troops of chaste goddesses. 

Whose starlike eyes have power, might they still shine. 
To make night day, and day more cry'stalline. 

Near these you shall behold great heroes. 

White-headed counsellors, and jovial spirits, 

Standing like fiery cherubims to guard 
The monarch, who in godlike glory sits 
In midst of these, as if this deity 
Had with a look created a new world, 

The slanders ‘by being the fair workmanship. 

yffu/. Oh, how my soul is rapt to a third heaven I 
1 11 travel sure, and live with none but kinga • . • 

Amp. But tell me, father, have you in all courts 
Beheld such glory, so majestical, 

In all perfection, no way blemished ? 

In some courts shall you see Ambition 
Sit piecing Dedalus’s old waxen wings ; 

But lieing clapt on, and they about to fly, 

Even when their hopes arc busied in the clouds, 

They melt against (he sun of Majesty, 

And down they tumble to destruction. 

For since the Heaven's strong arms teach kings to stand* 
Angels are placed about their glorious throne 
To guard it from the strokes of traitorous hand^ 

By travel, bo)*s, I have seen all these things. 

Fantastic Compliment stalks up and down, 

Trickt in outlandish feathers ; all his w ords, 

His looks, his oaths, are all ridiculous, 


Thus Hippolito laments, gazing on the portrait of 
his love, believed to he dead : 

My Infclice's face, her brow, her eye, 

The dimple on her cheek : and such sweet skill 
I lath from the cunning workman's pencil flown, 

'l*hcse lips look fresh and lively as her o>vn ; 

Seeming to move and speak. Alas I now 1 see 
The rca>on why fond women love to buy 
Adulterate complexion : here 'tis read ; 

F'alsc colours last after the true be dead. 

Of all the roses grafted on her cheeks, 

Of nil the graces dancing in her eyes. 

Of all the music set upon her tongue, 
or all that was past woman’s excellence 
In her white bosom — look, a painted board 
Circumscribes all I Earth can no bliss aflbrd ; 

Nothing of her but this I This cannot speak ; 

It has no lap for me to rest upon ; 

No lip worth tasting* Here the worms will feed. 

As in her coffin. Hence, then, idle art, 

True love 's best pictured in a true love's heart* 

Here art thou dratvn, sweet maid, till ihb be dead, 

So that thou livest t>vice, t>vice art buriM. 

Thou figure of my friend, lie there I 

(From P«irt I. Act iv. sc. L) 

In Old Foiiunnfas the old hero describes court 
life, from painful experience, to his (oddly^named) 
sons Ampedo and Andclocia : 

For still in all the regions I have seen, 

I scorned to crowd among the muddy throng 
Of the rank multitude, whose thickened breath, 

Like to condensed fogs, do choke that beauty, 

Which else would dwell in every kingdom's cheek. 


All apish, childish, and Itallanate. 


(From Act m* tc. iL) 


Orleans, distracted by his love, defends himself: 

Gcllcvxiy, O call (his madness in ; see from the 
windows 

Of every eye derision thrusts out her checks 
Wrinkled with idiot laughter ; every Anger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of scorn 
By which thy name is hurt, thine honour tom. 

Orleans. Laugh they at me, sweet Galloway? 

Gail. Even at thee. 

Orl. Ha, ha, I laugh at them, are they not mad 
That let my true true sorrow make them glad ? 

1 donee and sing only to anger grief 

That in that anger he might smite life down 

With his iron flst. Good heart, it scemeth then* 

They laugh to see grief kill me ; O fond men, 

You laugh at others tears ; when others smile 
You tear yourselves in pieces : vile, vile, vile 1 
Ha, ha, when I behold a swarm of fools 
Crowding together to be counted wise, 

1 laugh because sweet Agrip^me's not there. 

But weep because she is not anywhere, 

And weep because, whether she be or not* 

My love was ever and is still forgot ; 

Forgot, forgot, forgot, forgot I ^ 


There is something like Marlowe in much of 
Dekker’s blank verse, something Shakespearean in 
some turns of his thought ; and single phrases 
linger in the memory — ‘ O what a heaven is love ! 
O what a hell I ’ ' Honest labour bears a lovely 
face.* 

Of Dekker*s prose tracts and works, as various 
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in subject as descriptions of the plague in London 
(see The Plague Pamphlets of Dekker y edited by 
F. P. Wilson in 1926) or of the rogueries of horse- 
dealers* and highly devotional exercises* the best 
known is The GulFs Hornbook (1609). The work is 
largely indebted to Uedekind’s Grobiauus (Frank- 
fort, 1549), a Latin satire on drunkenness and the 
debaucheries of the time, translated into German 
rhyming couplets and expanded by Scheldt in 1557 * 
Dekker had translated part of the Latin version 
into English verse, but, on reflection, not liking 
the subject, he says, he * altered the shape, and 
of a Dutchman fashioned a mere Englishman,' 
assuming the character of a guide to the fashion- 
able follies of the town, but only on purpose to 
ridicule them ; 

The Old World and the New weighed togrether. 

Good clothes are the embroidered trappings of pride, 
and good cheer the very eryngo root^ of gluttony, so that 
fine backe and ful bellies are coach horses to two of the 
seven deadly sins ; in the boots of which coach Lechery 
and Sloth sit like the waiting-inaid. In a most des|>erale 
state therefore do tailors and cooks stand by means of 
their offices^ for both these trades are apple -squires’ 
to that couple of sins, 'fhe one invents more fantastic 
fashions than France hath worn since her first stone was 
laid \ the other more lickerish epicurean dishes than 
were ever served up to Gallonius's’ table. Did man, 
think you, come wrangling into the world al>out no 
better matters, than all his lifetime to make privy 
searches in Birch in Lane for whalebone doublets, or for 
pics of nightingales' tongues in Heliogabalus’s kitchen? 
No, no ; the first suit of apparel that ever mortal man 
put on came neither from the mercer’s shop nor the 
merchant’s warehouse : Adam's hill would have been 
taken then, sooner than a knight's bond now ; yet was 
he great in nobody's books for satin and velvets. The 
silkworms had something else to do in those days than 
to set up looms, and he free of the weavers ; his breeches 
were not so much worth as King Stephen's, that cost 
but a poor noble ; for Adam's holyday hose and doublet 
were of no better stuff llian plain figdeaves, and Eve's 
best gown of the same piece : there went but a pair of 
shears between them. An antiquary in this town has 
yet some of the powder of those leaves dried to shew. 
Tailors then were none of the twelve companies : their 
hall, that now is larger than some dorpes^ among the 
Netherlands, was then no bigger than a Dutch butcher's 
shop : they durst not strike down their customers with 
large bills ; Adam cared not an apple^paring for all 
their lousy hems. There was then neither the Spanish 
riop, nor the skipper's galligaskin, the Danish sleeve 
sagging down like a Welsh wallet* the Italian's close 
strosser, ’ nor the French standing collar : your treble- 
quadruple dmdaJtap rufli^ nor your stiff-necked rabatos, ’ 
that have more arches^ for pride to row under than 
can stand under five London bridges, durst not then set 
themselves out in print ; for the patent for starch could 
by DO means be signed. Fashions then was counted a 
disease, and horses died of it : but now, thanks to folly, 
it U held the only rare physic ; and the purest golden 
asses live upon it. 

As for the diet of that Satumian age, it was like their 
attire, homdy. A salad and a mess of leek^porridge 


was a dinner for a far greater maji than ever the J urk 
was. Foialo-pies and custards stood like the sinful 
suburbs of cookciy, and had not n wall so much as a 
handful high built round alx)Ut them. 'I hcrc were no 
daggers* then, nor no chairs. Crookes's ordii>ary, in 
those parsimonious da>-s, had not a ca|>on s leg to throw 
at a dog. O golden world J The suspicious Venetian 
carved not his meal with a silver pitchfork,® neither did 
the s\vect-loolhe<l Englishman shift a dozen of trenchers 
at one meal ; Fiers Ploughman laid (he cloth, and 
Simplicity brought in the voider.*'^ Mow wonderfully 
is the world allcretl ! And no marvel, for it has lain 
sick almost five thousand years ; so that it is no more 
like the old thtairi du moud^ than old Paris Carden “ 
is like the king's garden at Paris. 

1 As a provocalive oicdkine. * Pimpi ^ Gallonius, towr^^icr dt 
Rome about ijo B.C.. wjs proverbial Tor wealth and gluttony. 

♦ Thorpes, \*ilUge*. « T rosier, trouser. « Kuflfs. " The fluting 
or puckering. ^ Irutrumcnts to fix the meat while cutting. ♦ Forks 
were introduced from Italy about 1600. The bosket in which 
broken meat was carried from the ubie. The Wear Garden xt 
Bank side. 

How a OBilant should behave htmself In Paul's 

Walks, t 

Being weary \vith sailing up and clown alongst these 
shores of Barl>aria, here let us cisl our anchor ; and 
nimbly leap to land in our coasts whose fresh air shall 
be so much the more pleasing to us, if the ninnyhammcr, 
whose perfection wc l.al)our to set forth, have so much 
foolish wit left him as to choose the place where to suck 
in ; for that true humorous gallant that desires to pour 
himself into all fashions, if his ambition l>e such to excel 
even compliment itself, must os well practise to diminish 
his walks as to be various in his salads, curious in his 
tobacco, or ingenious in the trussing up of a new Scotch 
hose ; all which virtues arc excellent, and able to main- 
tain him ; especially if the old worm-eaten farmer, his 
father, be dead, and left him five hundred a year: only 
to keep an Irish hobby,® an Irish horseboy, and himself 
like a gentleman. He therefore that would strive to 
fashion his legs to his silk stockings, and his proud 
gait to his broad garters, let him whiff down these 
ol>servations. ... 

Your mediterranean isle* is then the only gallery 
wherein the pictures of all your true fashionatc and 
complcmental gulls are and ought to be hung up. 
Into that gallery carry your neat body ; but take heed 
you pick out such an hour when the main shoal of 
islanders are swimming up and down. And first observe 
your doors of entrunce, and your exit ; not much unlike 
the playen at the theatres : keeping your decorums, 
even in phantasticalily. As for example : if you prove 
to be a northern gentleman, I would wish you to pass 
through the north door, more often especially than any 
of the other ; and so, according to your countries, take 
note of your entrances. 

Now for your venturing ioto the walk. Be circum« 
spect and wary what pillar you come in at ; and take 
heed in any case, as you love the reputation of your 
honour, that you avoid the serving- man's log,* and 
approach not within five fathom of that pillar ; but bend 
your course directly in the middle line, that the whole 
body of the church may appear to be yours ; where, in 
view of all, you may publish your suit in what manner 
you affect most, either with the slide of your cloak from 
the one shoulder \ and then you must* as 'twere in anger, 
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sn<l<)cnly snatch nt the middle of the iniide» if it be 
taffeta at the least ; and so by that means your costly 
lining is bewrayed, or else by the pretty advantage of 
compliment. But one note by the way do I especially 
woo you to. the neglect of which makes many of our 
gallants cfjcap and ordinary, that by no means you be 
seen above four turns ; but in the fifth make yourself 
away, either in some of the seamsters* shops, the new 
t<)l>acco-ofTjcc, or amongst the booksellers, where, if 
you cannot read, exercise your smoke, and inquire who 
has writ against this divine weed, &c.* For this with* 
drawing yourself a little will much l^encfil your suit, 
which else, by too long walking, would be stale to the 
whole spectators ; but howsoever, if Paul’s jacks • be once 
up with their cUwws, and qvtaircIHng to strike eleven, 
as soon as ever the clock has par(e<l them, and ended 
the fray with his hammer, let not the Dukc*s gallery 
contain you any longer, but pass away apace in 0)>cn 
view ; in which departure, if by chance you either 
encounter, or aloof off throw your inquisitive eye upon 
any knight or squire, being your familiar, salute him not 
by his name of Sir such a one, or so ; but call him Ned, 
or Jack, &c. This will set off your estimation with 
great men ; and if, though there be a dozen companies 
Wtween you, 'tis the belter he call aloud to you, for 
that is most genteel, to know where he shall find you 
at two o’clock ; tell him at such an ordinary, or such ; 
and l>e sure to name those that are dearest, and whither 
none hut your gallants resort. After dinner you may 
appear again, having translated yourself out of your 
English cloth cloak into a light Turkey grogram, if you 
have that happiness of shifting ; and then he seen, for 
a turn or two, to correct your teeth with sontc quill or 
silver instrument, and to cleanse your gums with a 
wrought handkerchief ; it skills not whether you dine<l 
or no : that is best known to your stomach ; or in what 
place you dined ; though it were with cheese, of your 
own mother’s making, in your chamber, or study. 

Now if you chance to be n gallant not much crossed 
among citizens ; that is, a gallant in the mercer’s books, 
exalted fur satins and velvets; if you be not so much 
b 1 csse<l to 1 )C crosse<l (as I hold it the greatest blessing 
in the world to be great in no man’s books), your Paul’s 
walk is your only refuge : the Duke’s tomb ^ is a sanc- 
tuary, and will keep you alive from worms and land- 
rats that long to be feeding on your carcass : there you 
may spend your legs in winter a whole afternoon ; 
converse, plot, laugh, and talk anything ; jest at your 
creditor, even to his face ; and in the evening, even by 
lamp -light, steal out ; and so cozen a whole covey of 
abominable catchpoles. 

1 Old St Paul's Church was a common promenade. ^ Pacing 
horse. * The middle aisle of St Paul's. ^ A portion set apart for 
gentlemen's servants. * Tobacco is satirised not merely here and 
in King James's (t6o4X but in Ben Jonson't plays 

and innumerable pamphleu and satires. ^ Automaton striking 
apparatus of the clock, t The tomb of Sir John Ileauchsmp, son of 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, was unaccountably called * Duke Humphrey's 
Tomb,' and the dinnerleu persons who lounged here were said to 
have 'dined with Duke Humphrey.' 

Sleep. 

For do but consider what on excellent thing sleep is : 
it is so inestimable a jewel, that, if a tyrant would give 
his crown for an hour’s slumber, it cannot be bought : 
of 60 beautiful a shape is it, that, though a man live with 
an empress, his heart cannot be at quiet till he leaves 
her embrucements to be at rest with the other : yea, so 


greatly ore we indebted to this kinsman of death, (hat 
we owe the better tributary half of our life to him ; 
and there is good cause why we shouUI do so ; for 
sleep is that golden chain that ties health and our 
bodies together. Who complains of want, of wounds, of 
cares, of great men's oppressions, of captivity, whilst he 
sleepeth ? Beggars in their beds lake as much pleasure 
as kings. Can we therefore surfeit on this delicate 
ambrosia? Can we drink loo much of that, whereof 
to taste too little, tumbles us into a church y.ird ; and to 
use it but indifferently throws us into licdlam? No, no. 
Look upon End)'Tnion, the moon's minion, who slept 
threescore and fifteen years, and was not a hair the 
worse for it ! 

Dekker's plays were collected by R. H. Shepherd (1673), his 
pamphleu by Dr Grosajt <1664-66) Rhys edited five pUyi (' Mer- 
maid Series,' 1637). See M«y L- Hunt's Dtkktr (tstaX 

Tucker Utooke's fuJer and Swinburne's Essa) (t 667 X 

John Webster* — The name of John Webster 
is the type of the obscurity which broods over so 
many of the poets of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. There is no one, of equal eminence, in 
the range of English literature of whom so little is 
known. Not a positive fact, not a reminiscence, not 
an anecdote, brings this shadowy figure before us 
for a moment, and we have to construct our im* 
pression of him entirely from his works. He was 
‘one born free of the Merchant-Tailors’ Company 
according to Gildon, who wrote nearly a century 
later, he was clerk of St Andrew’s parish in Hoi- 
bom. It is thought that he began to write for the 
stage in 1602 ; the first examples of his work which 
we know that we possess arc the ‘additions’ he 
made to Marston’s MaUonUnt in 1604 ; of these 
the fine ‘induction’ is the most notable. It has 
been supposed that he joined Dekker tn writing 
Wfiiward He in 1603 and North^vard Ho in 1605, 
but these comedies were not printed until 1607. 
In the first of these Dekkeris genius is predomi- 
nant ; the second, which is >\Titten in harsh 
prose, offers nothing characteristic of either poet. 
Webster was associated with Dekker in i6<^ in 
the tragical history of Sir Thomas Wyat Casases 
Fall and The Two HnrpieSy still earlier collabora- 
tions, have disappeared altogether. 

It is conjectured that The White Devily or the 
Life and Death of Vitiona Corombonay was acted 
in 1608, but it was not printed until 1612. It was 
followed on the boards by Appius and Virginia 
(published in 1654), by The DeviPs Law-case 
(published in 1623), and The Duchess of Malfi 
(probably acted in 1612, although not print^ 
until 1623). These four are the plays upon which 
Webster’s reputation is supported, and they belong 
to the period immediately succeeding upon the 
retirement of Shakespeare to the country. Dy the 
time of Shakespeare’s death Webster had in all 
probability ceased to produce dramatic work of 
importance. The City pageant of 1624 was ‘in- 
vented and written by John Webster, merchant- 
tailor,’ and he is supposed to be the doth -worker 
of that name who died in 1625. It will be seen 
that this brief account is full of contestable matter, 
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yet it contains all that can even be safely guessed 
as to the life of Webster. (For his debt to Sidnej'^s 
Arcadia^ see Not€5 nud QturUsy Sept. -Oct. 1904.) 

Webster achieved little success in his own ago, 
and was the object of no curiosity to the next. He 
was unknown until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when Lamb and Hazlitt called attention 
to his merit. Since that time the fame of Webster 
has been more and more assured, and he holds a 
place below none of Shakespeare's satellites except 
Ben Jonson and Marlowe. Indeed, in the elements 
of pure tragedy he comes nearest to the master 
himself, and the Duchess of Malji is unquestion- 
ably the most elevated tragic poem in the langxiagc 
not written by the pen of Shakespeare. *- No poet,* 
declares Swinburne, ascending to a still higher 
flight of praise, ^has ever so long and so success* 
fully sustained at their utmost height and intensity 
the expressed emotions and the united effects of 
terror and pity/ This is, indeed, the main quality 
of Webster, its subtlety of pathetic horror. It is 
hardly critical, however, in any comparative con* 
sideration of this poet, to omit to acknowledge his 
dramatic shortcomings. His plays arc exceedingly 
ill-constructed ; most of them arc mere clusters of 
scenes, violently put together, and eked out with 
dumb-show, in a manner so primitive that we seem 
to have gone back a generation, and to be listening 
to a poet ignorant of what Shakespeare, and even 
Jonson and Fletcher, had added to the capacities 
of stage-efTect. 

A bewildering inequality of execution is charac* 
teristic of every play of Webster’s ; this is less 
marked in Afpius attd Virginia^ and perhaps in 
the Duchess cf than in the others. Wc are 

told that he was an extremely slow and painstaking 
writer, so that this apparent want of skill is not the 
result of hccdlessness. But it invades even his 
versification, which is by turns among the best and 
among the worst which has come down to us from 
the early seventeenth century* The subjects which 
attracted Webster were all of an Italian source and 
character ; he was attracted by the vehement types 
and issues provoked by a condition of society at 
once highly civilised and insolently lawless. He 
found exactly what he wanted in several contem- 
porary stories of intrigue and murder in the courts 
of Italy. He was perhaps a poet who by force of 
circumstances was forced on to the stage, rather 
than a bom dramatist ; for he seems to crowd too 
many incidents into each scene, too much variety 
of psychological passion into each character, for 
the simplicity of dramatic action. It will be felt 
by most unprejudiced readers that the scenes of 
horror which close his two great tragedies have 
been too readily applauded by Lamb and those 
who have succeeded him* It is, surely, not in the 
somersaults of these scuffling and yelling mario- 
nettes that Webster does real justice to his noble 
genius as a tragic poet He is often a sort of 
exalted Mrs Radclifle in his unrestrained afifection 
for all the nightmares of romance, but it is not for 


his poi!>oned daggers and clanking chain'> that we 
follow him spcll-bound. 

Webster owes the exalted station which has at 
length been successfully claimed for hin) by his 
admirers to his penetration into the troubled 
sources of human emotion. In the While Devil 
and the Duchess of Mn/fy his two great tragical 
poems, this quality is seen displayed uiih least 
reserve. It saves Webster from the more blood- 
and-lhundcr rhetoric of some of his « ontcinporarics. 
because it displays to him those tender and pitiful 
incidents which spring up like flower^ along the 
road of crime, and not merely lighten its lujrror, 
but add to it an exquisite pathos. Ihe fourth a(t 
of the Duchess of Maijiy where the fortitude t>f the 
Duchess is put to so many awful and iinprcce<lcntcd 
tests, and the terror and pity of the audience is 
augmented at ever>' change of scene, is one of the 
most amazing passages of fantastic tragedy ever 
composed in any language. It reaches its climax 
in the dark colloquy between Bosnia, disguised 
as an old man, and the hunted woman who is 
* Duchess of Malfi still.’ The same effects, in 
cruder form, are to be met with in the While 
Drtnly where the demons drag V’iitoria downward, 
with her last cry, 

* 1 am lost forever ! ’ 

ringing in our cars. This penetration and inven- 
tive power concentrated on violent emotion give 
Webster a unique place among poets. He would 
be still more amazing than he is were it possible 
for US to believe that he was not influenced by the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. But although he owes 
much to this overwhelming predecessor, Webster 
has a character among English poets entirely his 
own ; he is the highest expression that we possess 
of the sinister pursuit of moral beauty in the litera- 
ture of crime and horror* 

From 'The White DeviL’ 

Framiseo de Medieis, Your reverend mother 
Is grown a very old woman in two hours* 

I found them winding of Marcello's corse ; 

And there is such a solemn melody, 

Tween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies ; 

Such as old grandams, watching by the dead. 

Were wont t' outwear the nights with — that, believe me, 
I had DO eyes to guide me forth the room, 

They were so o’ercharg'd with water* 

Flamitteo, I will see them. 

Fran. Twerc much uncharity in you ; for your sight 
Will add unto their lean. 

Flam. I will see them : 

They are behind the traverse ; I ’ll discover cutiria 

Their superstitiotis howling. 

Cornelia, Zancke, and three ether todies dUcovtred 
winding Marcello's eerse. 

Cerndia. This rosemary is wither’d ; pray, get fresh. 

I would have these herbs grow up in his grave, 

When 1 am dead and rotten. Reach the bays, 

I 'il tie a garland here about hb head ; 

Twill keep my boy from lightning. This sheet 
I have kept this twenty year, and every day 
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Hallow’d it with my prayers ; I did not think 
He >hould have wore it. 

Z<xnchf. I>ook you, who arc yonder? 

Cor, O, reach rne the flowers ! 

/.amhr. Her ladyship’s foolish. 

Alas, her grief 
Hath her child again f 

^ • You ’re very welcome : 

There ’s rosemary for you. an<l rue for you, [ TV Flamtuto. 
Heart s-CAse for you j I pray make much of it, 

I have left more for myself. 

Lady, who’s this? 

Cor, V’ou are, I take it, the grave- maker. 

Flam. So. 

Zamhe^ ’Tis Flaminco. [hand : 

Cor, Will you make me such a fool? here's a white 
Can blooil so soon be wash’d out ? let me see ; 

When scrccch-owls cro.ik upon the chimney-tops, 

And the strange cricket i' Ih’ oven sings and hops, 

When yellow spots do on your hands appear. 

Be certain then you of a corse shall hear* 

Out upon ’t, how ’lis speckled I h’as handled a toad sure. 
Cowslip water is good for the mcmor>' : 

Pray, buy me three ounces of’t. 

Flam. I >voul<] I were from hence. 

Cor, Do you hear, sir ? 

1 ’ll give you a saying which my grandmother 
Was wont, when she heard the bell toll, to sing o’er 
Unto her lute. 

Flam, Do, an you will, do. 

Corruiia sings. 

Call for the robin -re^l breast, and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied mem 
Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole. 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 

And (when gay tombs arc robb’d) sustain no harm 5 
But keep the wolf far thence, that 's foe to men, 

For with his nails he *11 dig them up again. 

(Frotn Act v.) 

Prom ' The Duohesa of MalO.* 

Ferdinand. Where arc you ? 

Dsuhess, Here, sir. 

Ferd, Tliis darkness suits you wcIL 
Dtuh, 1 would ask you pardon. 

Ferd, You have it ; 

For I account it the honourablest revenge, 

Where I may kill, to panlon. Where are your cubs? 
Du<h. Whom ? 

Ferd, Call them your children, 

For though our national law distinguish bastards 
From true legitimate issue, compassionate nature 
Makes them all equal. 

Dtuh. Do you visit me for this? 

You violate a sacrament o’ the church, 

Shall make you howl in hell for 't 
Ferd, It had been well 

Could you have lived thus ahva}‘s : for, indeed, 

You were loo much i' th’ light— but no more ; 

I come to seal my peace with you. Here '« a hand 

[Givee her a dead man^s AanA 
To which you Imvc vowed much love : the ring upon*t 
You gave. 




Dtuh, I affectionately kiss it- 

Ferd, Pray, do, and bury the print of it in your heart. 

I will leave this ring with you for a love-token 5 
And the hand as sure as the ring ; and do not doubt 
But you shall have the heart too : when you need a friend. 
Send it to him that owned it ; you shall see 
Whether he can aid you. 

Dtuh. You are very cold ; 

1 fear you arc not well after your travel 
Ha ! lights ! O horrible \ 

Ferd, Let her have lights enough. \Exit. 

Dmh. What witchcraft doth he practise, that he hath left 
A dead man’s hand here ? 

(Here U discovered, behind a traverse, the artificial fibres of 
AiUonio and his children, appearing as if they were dead.) 

Bosola, 1 . 00 k you, here ’s the piece from which 'twasta'en. 
He doth present you this sad spectacle, 

That, now you know directly they arc dead, 

Hereafter you may wisely cease to grieve 
For that which cannot be recoverc<l 

lytseh. There is not between heaven and earth one wbh 

1 stay for after this. * 

' (From Act iv. sc, t) 

Aftcr>vards, in aggravation of his cruelty, the 
brother sends a troop of madmen from the hospital 
to make a concert round the duchess in prison. 
After they have danced and sung Bosola enters, 
disguised as an old man : 

Dneh, Is he mad too ? • • • . 

Bos. 1 am conic to make thy tomb. 

Dueh. Ha 1 my tomb? 

Thou speak ’st as if 1 lay upon my death-bed, 

Gasping for breath : Dost thou perceive me sick ? 

Bos. Yes, and the more dangerously, since thy sickness 
is insensible. 

Duch. Thou art not mad sure : dost know me ? 

Bos. Yes. 

Dneh. Who am I ? 

Bos. Thou art a box of worm-scc<l 5 at best but a 
salvatory of green mummy. What ’s this flesh ? a little 
crud(le<I milk, fantastical puff-paste. Our bodies are 
weaker than those paper-prisons boys use to keep flics 
in ; more contemptible, since ours is to preserve earth* 
worms. Didst thou ever see a lark in a cage? Such 
is the soul in the body : this world is like her little turf 
of grass ; and the heaven o’er our heads, like her look- 
ing-glass, only gives us a miserable knowledge of the 
small compass of our prison. 

Dtuh. Am not I thy duchess ? 

Bos. Thou art some great woman, sure, for riot begins 
to sit on thy forehead, clad in gray hairs, twenty years 
sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s. Thou sleepest 
worse than if a mouse should be forced to take up her 
lodging in a cat’s ear ; a little infant that breeds its 
teeth should it lie with thee, would cry out os if thou 
wert the more unquiet bedfellow. 

Dueh. I am Duchess of Malfi still 

Bos. That makes thy sleeps so broken. 

Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright ; 

But, looked to near, have neither heat nor light* 

Dssek. Thou art very plain. 

Bos. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living* 

I am a tomb-maker. 

Dueh. And thou comest to make my tomb ? 

Bos^ Yes* 
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I}u<h, L«t me be a liitlc merry— 

Of what stuff wilt thou make it ? 

Bos» Na)% resolve me first ; of what fashion ? 

£>uch. Why, <lo we grow fantastical iu our death- bed ? 
Do we affect fashion in the grave ? 

Bos^ Most ambitiousl}'. Princes* images on their 
tombs do not lie as they were wont, seeming to |>ray up 
to heaven ; but with their hands under their cheeks, as 
if they died of the toothache : they arc not carved >vith 
their eyes fixed upon the stars; but as their minds were 
wholly bent upon the world, the selfsame way they 
seem to turn their faces. 

Du<h, Let me know fully, therefore, the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation. 

This talk fit for a chamcL 

B0S. Now I shall. 

[Exfcuthrurs with Cfui beJL 

Here b a present from your princely brothers ; 

And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 

Buch, Let me see it. 

I have so much obedience in my blood, 

I wish it in their veins to do them good. 

Bes, This is your last presence chaml ten 

Cnricla, O my sweet lady. 

Du<h, Peace i it affrights not me. 

Bes, I am the common bellman, 

That usually is sent to condemned persons 
The night Ixfore they suffer. 

Du^h. Even now thou saidst 
Thou wast a tomb- maker. 

Bos, 'Twas to bring you 
By degrees to mortification : Listea 

Dirge, 

Hark ! now every thing is still ; 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill 
Call upon our dame aloud, 

And bid her quickly don her shroud. 

Much you had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay ’s now competent 
A long war disturbed your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what b *t fooU make such vain keeping ? 

Sin their conception, (heir birth weeping : 

Their life a general mist of error ; 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powder sweet, 

Don clean Unco, bathe your feet, 

And, the foul fiend more to check, 

A crudfix let bless your neck. 

now full tide ’tween night and day : 

End your groan, and come away. 

Car, Hence, villains, tyrants, murderers t Alas I 
What will you do with my lady ? Call for help. 

Dtuh, To whom ; to our next ncighboun? They are 
mad folks. 

Bos, Remove that noise. 

Dtuh, Farewell, Canola. 

In my last will 1 have not much to give ; 

A many hungry guests have fed upon me ; 

Thine will be but a poor revemion. 

Car, I will die with her. 

Dtuh, 1 pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold ; and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. [Cariola h foreed mt. 


No'v what you plva-»o. 

\Vh.H dcith? 

Bos, Strangling. Here are your executioners. 

Duck, I forgive them. 

The apoplexy, catarrli, or cough o* the lungs. 

Would do as much they <lo. 

Bos, Doth not death fright you ? 

Dueh, Who woul<J be afraicl on 't. 

Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world. 

Bos, Vet methinks 

The majiner of your death should much afilicl you : 

This cord should terrify you. 

Dtuh, Not a whit. 

What would it pleasure me to have my throai cut 

With diamonds? or to \>c smothered 

With cassia ? or to be shot to death with pearls ? 

I know death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits : and *tis found 
They go on such strange geometrical hinges. 

You may open them both ways : any tvay, for Heaven sakc^ 
So I were out of your \vhis{>cring. l*cU my brothers 
That I perceive death, now I am well awake, 

Best gift is they con give or I con take. 

I would fain put off my last woman's fault, 

1 *d not l>e tedious to you. 

I// ExeaUioner, Wc arc ready. 

Dueh, Dispose my bre.atU how please you ; but my body 
Bestow upon my women, will you ? 

1st Extent, Yes. 

Dueh, Full, and pull strongly, for your able strength 
Must pull down heaven upon me. 

Yet stay ; heaven -gates are not so highly arched 

As princes* |>alaccs ; they that cuter there 

Must go upon their knees. [A wr//]. Come, violent death. 

Serve for mondrogora to make me sleep. 

Co, tell my brothers, when I am lai<l out, 

They then may feecl in quiet. . . . drangU her. 

Enter FERDINAND. 

Ferd, Is she dead ? 

Bou She is what you would have her. 

But here l>cgin your pity. [Shows children strangled, 
Alas, how have these offended ? 

Ferd, 'fhe death 

or young wolves is never to be pitied. 

Bos, Fix your eye here. 

Ferd, Constantly. 

Bos, Do you not weep ? 

Other sins only speak ; niunlcr shrieks out 
The element of water moistens the earth, 

But blood flies upwards, and l)cdew$ the heavens 
Ferd, Cover her face : mine eyes dazzle : she died young. 
Bos, 1 think not so ; her infelicity 
.Seemed to have years too many. 

Ferd, She and I were (wins : 

And should I die this instant, I had lived 
Her time to a minute. 

Wcbtier*! works w«re edited by Dyce (1B30), Heditt (1657*58), 
end Lucas (1^7). See aUo E. E. SioU'syaAw tUiSeUr, the Penodt 
o/kit lfVri'(i9o5>, and Rupert Drooke*sdUscrt«lioQ (i9<6). 

EDMUND GOSSE. 

Cyril Tonmenr. or Turner (1575?- 1626), 
dramatist, was possibly the son of Richard Tumor, 
Lieutenant of the Brill (the Dutch having in 
1585 agreed to a temporary English occupation 
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of Briel and Flushinjj), served in the Low Coun* 
tries, was secretary to Cecil in the Cadiz expedition, 
was put ashore sick at Kinsalc on his return, and 
died in Ireland, Februarj' 28, 1626, leaving his widow 
destitute. In 1600 he published his Trans/orttud 
Mc(a)norfihosis {discovered in 1872), a satirical 
poem, marred by pedantic affectations ; in 1609 
a Futuml l^c^m on the English governor of the 
Brill ; in 1613 an Elegy on Prince Henry. His 
fame rests on two plays, the lievengef^s Tragedy y 
printed in 1607, and the (earlier and poorer) 
Atheist's Tragedy y printed in l6f t. The Revenged s 
Tragedy, an appalling talc of all the unholy pas- 
sions, shows tragic intensity, condensed passion, 
fiery strength of phrase, cynical and biller mocker>\ 
Hazlitt compared it to Websteris work ; Flcay (with- 
out due reason) thought it was Wcbstcris : and 
Swinburne, who eulogises this as Tourneur’s own 
masterpiece, says the only other dramatist’s work it 
resembles is Shakespeare’s. Charles Lamb could 
never read it but his cars tingled. Ward, while 
admitting the tragic power of the play, says, 
almost with Swinburne’s vehemence, that its plot 
*is in its sewer-like windings one of the blackest 
and most polluting devised by the pcr\'crtcd imagi- 
nation of an age prone to feed on the worst scandals 
of the Italian decadence,’ and that it is ‘pruriency 
steeped in horrors.’ John Addington Symonds is 
equally decided, and calls it ‘an entangled web 
of lust, incest, fratricide, rape, adullcr>^ mutual 
suspicion, hale, and bloodshed.’ The Atheists 
Tragedy is less revolting, but has enough and to 
spare of unnatural wickedness, besides being crude 
and ill conslructcd. The wicked uncle helps his 
nephew off to the wars in order that he may 
murder his brother, the good lord, at leisure, and 
secure the rich heiress, his nephew’s betrothed, for 
his contemptible son. He hires an assassin to 
murder the excellent and unsuspicious brother, and 
apparently simply to torment the father’s heart 
before his murder, suborns the murderer as a 
disguised soldier to bring the perfectly false intel- 
ligence that the son is dead. In mere superfluity 
of naughtiness the women seek their own dis- 
honour, and a stage ‘Puritan’ eagerly agrees to 
carry out every villainy proposed to him. To one 
of his victims the worst villain of the piece, the 
uncle, says (explaining the title beforehand) : 

No? Then invoke 

Your great supposed protector. I will do ’t 
To which the victim rather inconsequently replies : 

Supposed protector I Are ye an atheist ? then 

I know my prayers and icara are spent in vain. 

It is rignificanl that the passage which seems to 
contain the only really true and tender touch in the 
Atheists Tragedy is the speech of the assassin, dis- 
guised as a soldier from the wars, telling the noble 
Monifcrrers the base lie about his son’s death : 

Boraehic, The enemy, defeated of a fair 
Advantage by a flatt’ring stratagem. 

Plants all the artillery against the town ; 


Whose thunder and lightning made our bulwarks shake. 

And threatened in that terrible report 

The storm wherc^^ith they meant to second iL 

The assault was general. But, for the place 

That promisc<l most advantage to be forced, 

The pride of all their army was drawn forth 
And equally divided into front 
And rear. They marched, and coming to a stand. 
Ready to pass our channel at on ebb, 

We advised it for our safest course, to draw 
Our sluices up .and mak ’l impassable. 

Our governor opposed and suffered them 
To charge us home e’en to the rampicr's foot 
But when their front was forcing up uur breach 
At push o* pike, then did his policy 
Let go the sluices, and tripped up the heels 
Of the whole body of their troop that stood 
Within the violent current of the stream. 

Their front, beleaguered ’iwixt the water and 
The town, seeing the flood was grown loo deep 
To promise them a safe retreat, exposed 
The force of all their spirits (like the last 
Expiring gasp of a strong-heartctl man) 

Open the hazard of one charge, but were 
Oppressed, and fclL The rest that could not swim 
Were only drowned ; but those that thought to ’scape 
By swimming were by murderers that flanked 
The level of the flood, both drowned and slaiiu • • • 
Walking next day upon the fatal shore, 

Among the slaughtered bodies of their men, 

Which the full stomached sea had cost upon 

The .sands, it was my unhappy chance to light 

Upon a face whose favour, when it lived, sppcaiaacs 

My astonished mind informed me I had seen. 

He lay in his armour, as if that had been 
His coffin ; and the weeping sea, like one 
Whose milder temper doth lament the death 
Of him whom in his rage he slew, runs up 
The shore, embraces him, kisses his cheek ; 

Goes back again, and forces up the sands 
To bury him ; and every time it parts, 

Sheds tears upon him : till at last, as if 
It could no longer endure to see the man 
Whom it had slain, yet loath to leave him— with 
A kind of unresolved unwilling pace. 

Winding her waves one in another like 
A man that folds his arms, or wrings his hands, 

For grief— ebbed from the body, and descends ; 

As if it would sink down into the earth. 

And hide itself for shame of such a deed. 

From the same play comes the quaintly anti- 
thetical but pleasing * Epitaph of Chariemont,’ quite 
unlike Tourneur’s usual thought or diction : 

His body lies interr’d within this mould 
Who died a young man yet departed old, 

And all that strength of youth that man can have 
Was ready still to drop into his grave ; 

Far ag’d in Virtue, with a youthful eye, 

He welcom’d it, being still prepared to die ; 

And living so, though young depriv'd of breath, 

He did not suffer an untimely death ; 

But we may say of his brave bless’d decease, 

He died in war and yet he died in peace. 

eHiilpnt of Cyril Toumeiir*a works by Chunon f^lUas 
(i M)udAIUrdyee Micoll(s9yo): and of the two pUys, with two of 
Webster's, by J. A. Symonds (' Mermrid Seriw,* iSISh 
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Thomas Heywood^ himself an actor, was the 
most indefatigable of dramatic writers. He had, 
as he informs his readers, ^an entire hand, or at 
least a maine finger/ in two hundred and twenty 
plays. He wrote also a long series of other works 
in prose or verse, or in both, including translations 
from Lucian and other classics, defences of the 
stage, books of biography and theolog)*, epitaphs 
and elegies. Most of the few facts we know about 
Heywood's life and histor)'have been gleaned from 
his own writings and the dates of his plays. He 
seems to have been born about 1572 ; he was a 
native of Lincolnshire, and is said to have been a 
fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; he was married ; 
he was writing plays by 1596, and he continued to 
exercise his ready pen till 1641, when, as proved 
by Dr Katharine Bates, he died. In one of his 
prologues he adverts to the various sources of his 
multifarious labours : 

To give content to this most curious age, 

The gods themselves we Ve brought down to the stage 
And figur'd them in planets ; made even hell 
Deliver up the Furies, by no spell 
Saving the Muses’ rapture : further, we 
Have trafiick'd by their help ; no hisloiy' 

We have left uariflcd ; our pens have h«a dipt, 

As well in opening each hid manuscript, 

As tracts more vulgar, whether read or sung 
In our domestic or more foreign tongue. 

Of fairy elves, nymphs of the sea and land, 

The lawns and groves, no number can Ik scann’d 
Which we *vc not given feet to. 

Charles Lamb’s startling epithet for Heywood, 
sort of prose Shakespeare/ is, even when 
qualified by Lamb^s rather serious deduction— ^ but 
we miss the poet ’—usually treated as one of his 
least happy appreciations, as a misleading paradox 
bred of the kindly critic’s enthusiasm for his old 
dramatists, emphatic almost in proportion as they 
were neglected by the world. Lamb further says 
of Heywood : ‘ He pMsessed not the imagination 
of Shakespeare, but in all those qualities which 
gained for Shakespeare the attribute of gentle 
he was not inferior to him — generosity, courtesy, 
temperance in the depths of his passion ; sweet- 
ness, in a word, and gentleness ; Christianism, and 
true hearty Anglicism of feelings shaping that 
Chrislianism, shine throughout his beautiful writ- 
ings in a manner more conspicuous than in those 
of Shakespeare.’ This is high praise j but John 
Addington Symonds declares ^tbe verdict is in 
many points a just one. Heywood, while he 
lacks the poetry, philosophy, deep insight into 

nature, and consummate art of Shakespeare 

those qualities, in a word, which render Shake- 
speare supreme among dramatic poets— has a 
sincerity, a tenderness of pathos, and an instinctive 
perception of nobility that distinguish him among 
the playwrights of the seventeenth century. Like 
Dekkcr, he wins our confidence and love. We 
keep a place in our afTection for his favourite 
characters.’ And J. A. Symonds calls Heywood’s 


masterpiece, A Kowan Killed wtlh Kindness^ 
‘the finest bourgeois tragedy of our Elizabethan 
literature.’ Vet it is admitted that his first play, 
The Four Prentices of I^ndoft^ is absurd, and 
justly open to the caricature of it in Fletcher’s 
Kptighi of the Burning Pestle ; that his historical 
plays are mere chronicles hastily and perfunctorily 
dramatised to supply the immediate wants of the 
stage ; that some of his plays are feeble and in 
l>ad taste ; that he lacks the highest artistic 
instinct; and that in all his work— including his 
domestic, his ron^antic, and his classical or pseudo- 
classical plays — he is almost everywhere careless, 
and never produced one play reasonably perfect 
in dramatic form or any character self-consistent 
throughout. He resembled Shakespeare, certainly, 
in writing his plays to be acted rather than read, 
and in being strangely careless as to what became 
of them in the long-run. With Greene he was one 
of the earliest of English professional writers for 
the press, and he was not seldom a mere hack- 
writer ; he wrote too freely, too constantly, and 
too much : it is recorded of him that, somewhat 
like Anthony Trollope, *hc obliged himself to 
write a sheet every day for several years together.’ 
Ready invention, a certain lightness of touch, and 
directness were his gifts rather than creative 
power or the art of breathing into his characters 
the breath of life. His best things are single 
scenes, passages, or fragments. But he is very 
strong in his pictures of English home life, of 
the ways of English country gentlemen, and of 
English sailors. His pathos is sometimes forced 
sentiment, but is sometimes marvellously simple, 
true, and clTcctive, He usually mixed prose and 
verse ; and his English style is generally free 
and natural, though, like many contemporaries, he 
liked to set out his story with pedantic phrases 
and fantastic coinages. There is genuine poetry 
here and there in most of his pieces. His songs 
are many of them fresh, flowing, and musical, and 
linger in the memory. 

Of Heywood’s huge dramatic librar>', only twenty- 
four plays have come down to us, the best of >vhich 
perhaps arc A Wotnan Killed v/ilh Kindness 
The Rape of Lucreee (1608), The Fair Maid of the 
Exchange (1607), The English Traveller (1633), 
A Challenge for Beauty (1636), Lovds Mistress 
(1636), and The Wise Woman of Hogsdon (1638). 
Edward IV. follows pretty closely the old ballads 
of the < Tanner of Tamworlh ’ and of ‘Jane Shore.’ 
The Rape of Lucreee^ spite of its subject, is so little 
classical in tone that one of the songs, for which it 
is chiefly noteworthy, begins : 

Shall I woo the lovely Molly, 

She 'a so fair, so fat, so jolly? 

and another, in imitation-Dutch gibberish, has the 
eminently unclassical refrain : 

Skerry merry vip, 

Skerry merry vap i 

In The Fair Maid of l/te (printed in 1631), 
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and in ^ 1655)* partly written 

by W’illiam Rowley, he gives spirited descriptions 
of sca-fights. I^iv^s Misiriss (1636), the talc of 
Cupid and I*sychc, is a sort of masque. In Tlu 
Roy till Kiug iifui Lay all Subject (1637) the doc- 
trine of passive obedience to kingly authority is 
carried to extreme lengths. The CapHves^ dis- 
covered by Mr Bullen, was printed by him in 
1885. The Late Lancashire Witches^ partly by 
Richard Urome, is farcical and rather vulgar. Hey- 
wood was also the author of an historical poem, 
Troja Britannica (1609); an Apology for Actors 
(1612); Nine Bookes 0/ Various History concern’ 
inge Women (1624) ; a poem in folio, The Hierarchic 
0/ the Blessed Angells (1635) ; a volume of rhymed 
translations from Lucian, Erasmus, Ovid, &c. ; 
various pageants, tracts, and treatises ; and The 
Life of Ambrosias Aferlin (1641). In virtue of 
his General History of IVomen^ ‘ containing the 
Lives of the most Holy and Profane, the most 
Famous and Infamous in all Ages’ (1624 ; 2nd cd. 
1657), and his Exemplary Lives of Nine the most 
Worthy Women of the World (1640), Hey wood 
may be regarded as the father of all those who 
compile ‘ Lives of Twelve Had Men’ and * Lives of 
Twelve Good Women’ —sometimes thought a very 
modern enterprise. 

The following extracts will show Hey wood at 
his best in tragedy, and will explain the title of 
his masterpiece, A Woman Killed with Kittdness, 
Frankford, discovering that he has been wronged 
by his wife and his friend, instead of slaying 
them both as they expected, makes an unusually 
gentle return (note the kindly Nan !’ to which 
he by-and-by recurs) : 

Mrs Frankford ^ O, by what words, what title, or what 
Shall I entreat your panlon ? Pardon ! Oh 1 (name 
I am as far from hoping such sweet grace, 

As Lucifer from heaven. To call you husband — 

0 me most wrctchctl \ I have lost that name : 

1 am no more your wife. [thee ; 

Frankford* Sjwrc thou thy tears, for I will weep for 

And keep thy countenance, for I *11 blush for thee. 

Now, I protest, I think ’tis I am tainted, 

For I am most ashamed ; and *tis more hard 
For me to look upon thy guilty face 

Than on the sun’s clear brow : what wouldst thou speak ? 

Mrs Fran, I would I had no longue, no ears, no eyes, 
No apprehension, no capacity. 

When do you spurn me like a dog? when tread me 
Under feet ? when drag me by the hair? 

Though I deserve a thousand thousand fold 
More limn you can inflict : yet, once my husband, 

For womanhood, to which I am a shame, 

Though once on ornament ; even for his sake, 

That hath redeem’d our souls, mark not my face. 

Nor hack me with your swoni : but let me go 
Fcrfcct and undeformM to my tomb. 

I am not worthy that I should prevail 
In the least suit ; no, not to speak to you, 

Nor look on you, nor to be in your presence : 

Yet AS an abject this one suit I crave ; 

This granted, 1 am ready for my grave, \Kntels* 


Fran, My God, with patience arm me ! rise, nay, rise. 
And I '11 debate with thee. Was it for want 
Thou play’dst the .strumpet ? Wast thou not supplied 
Wiih every pleasure, fashion, and new toy \ 

Nay, even beyond my calling? 

Airs Fran, i was. 

Fran. Was it then disability in me? 

Or in thine eye seem’d he a properer man? 

A/rs Fran, O no. 

Fran. Did not I lodge thee in my bosom ? 

Wear Ihec in my heart ? 

Airs Fran, You did. 

Fran. I did imlced, witness my tc.irs I di<L 
Co bring my infants hither. O Nan, O Nan ; 

If neither fear of shame, regard of honour, 

The blemish of my house, nor my dear love, 

Could have withheld thee from so lewd a fact, 

Yet for these infants, these young harmless souls. 

On whose white brows thy shame is character'd, 

And grows in greatness as they wax in years— 

Look but on them, and melt away in tears. 

Away with them ! lest as her spotte<l l)ody 
Hath stain’d their names with stripe of bastardy, 

So her adulterous breath may blast their spirits 
With her infectious thoughts. Away >vith them \ 

Airs Fran, In this one life I die ten thousand deaths; 
Fran. Stand up, stand up, I will do nothing rashly. 

I will retire awhile into my study, 

And thou shall hear thy sentence presently. [Exit, 

.«»•••• 

He returns soith CRANWEI.L. She falls on her knees. 

Frost, My words are register’d in heaven already. 

With patience hear me. I *11 not martyr thee. 

Nor mark thee for a strumpet ; but with usage 
Of more humility torment thy soul 
And kill thee even with kindness. 

Cramoeli, Mr Frankford. 

Fran. Good Mr Cranwell. — Woman, hear thy judjr* 
meat ; 

Go make thee ready in thy best attire \ 

Take with thcc all thy gowns all ihy apparel : 

Leave nothing that did ever call thee mistress 
Or by whose sight, being left here in the house, 

I may remember such a woman ^vas. 

Choose thee a bed and hangings for thy chamber ; 

Take with thee everything which hath thy mark. 

And get thee to my manor seven miles olT ; 

Where live ; ’tis thine, I freely give it thee ; 

My tenants by shall furnish ihee with wains 
To carry all thy stuflT within two hours ; 

No longer will I limit thee my sight. 

Choose which of all my servants thou likest best. 

And they arc thine to attend thee. 

Mrs Fran, A mild sentence. 

Fra$t, Dut os thou hopcst for heaven, as thou believest 
Thy name ’s recorded in the book of life, 

I charge thee never after this sad day 
To see me or to meet me ; or to send 
By word, or writing, gift, or otherwise, 

To move me, by thyself, or by thy friends 5 
Nor challenge any part in my two children. 

So farewell, Nan I for we will henceforth be 
As we had never seen, ne’er more shall see. 

A/rs Fran. How full my heart is, in mine eyes appears • 
^Vhat wants in words I will supply in tears. 

Fran, Come, take your coach, your stuff; all must along r 
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Stfvants and all jnakc ready, all be gone. 

It was thy hand cut two hearts out of one. 

{h'tom Acc IV. sc. vi.) 

Ultimately the unhappy woman dies of revived 
tenderness and remorse, with the forgiving kiss 
of her husband on her Ups. 

The following description of Psyche, from Lozf^s 
AlistresSy is in his more elaborate manner : 

Admetus. Welcome to both in one \ Oli, can you tell 
What fate your sister hath ? 

Asdpcfu and Ptfrta. Psyche is well. 

A dm. So among mortals it is often said, 

Children and friends are well when they are dead. 

Asiioch^. But Psyche lives, and on her breath attend 
Delights that far surmount all eanhiy joy; 

Music, sweet voices, and ambrosian fare ; 

Winds, and the light-winged creatures of the air ; 

Clear channeled rivers, springs, and flowery meads 
Are proud when Psyche wantons on their streams, 

When Psyche on their rich cmbroicler>* treads, 

When Psyche gilds their crystal with her beams. 

We have but seen our sister, and, behold ! 

She sends us with our bps full brimmed with gold. 

Mornioff Ditty ttom 'Lucrece.' 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day ; 

With night we banish sorrow : 

Sweet air, blow soft ; mount, lark, aloft. 

To give my love good-morrow : 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark I 'll borrow : 

Bird, prune thy wing ; nightingale, sing. 

To give my love good-morrow. 

To give my love good-morrow. 

Notes from them all I 'll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin -red breast ; 

Sing, birds, in every furrow ; 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow. 

Pbekbird and thrush in every bush— 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow— 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves. 

Sing my fair love good-znorrow. 

To give my love good-morrow. 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 

Songr from the 'FaOr Maid of the Bxcbaiige.* 

Ye little birds that nt and sing 
Amidst the shady valleys, 

And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Within her garden alleys ; 

Go, pretty birds, about her bower, 

Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower. 

Ah me, methioks I see her frown I 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

Go tell her through your chirping bills 
As you by me are bidden, 

To her U only known my loxc. 

Which from the world is hidden ; 

Co, pretty birds^ and tell her so, 

See that your notes strain not too low. 

For ikUU methioks I sec her frown I 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 

a8 


Go tunc your voices’ harmony, 

An<l sing 1 am her lover ; 

Strain loud and sweet, that every note 
With sweet content may move her ; 

Ancl she that hath the sweetest voice. 

Tell her I will not change my choice. 

Vet still methinks 1 see her frown! 

Vc pretty wantons warble. 

O fly, make haste, see, see, she falls 
Into a pretty slumber ; 

Sing round about her rosy IhxI 
That waking she may wonder ; 

Say to her ’lis her lover true 

That sendeth love to you, to you ; 

And when you hear her kind reply. 

Return with pleasant warblings. 

Vivid similes, not always in the happiest taste, 
often occur, as in : 

My friend and I 

Like two chain-bullets side by side will fly 
Through the jaws of death ; 

and in : 

Astonishment, 

Fear, and amazement heat u|>on my heart, 

Even as a madman beats u|>on a drum. 

Mr Symonds has pointed out that Loxfds 
Mistress contains early specimens of classical 
burlesque. 

The boy by chance upon her fan had spilled 
A cup of nectar : oh, how Juno swore ! 

I told my aunt I *d give her a new fan 
To let Jove’s page be Cupid’s serving man — 

hardly sounds like the style of 1636. It is rather 
startling to find in The Fair Maid 0/ the Exchange 
—though Heywood is in nowise responsible for 
our surprise — that the ‘amorous gallant,' who is 
far from careful of delicacy either in speech or 
deed, is called Bowdlcr — an odd example of the 
irony of history before the event I 

A curious specimen of Heywood’s miscellaneous 
work — interesting in various ways, though really a 
very poor specimen of metrical bookmaking — is 
The HUrarchie of the Blessed Angells ( 1635). Spite 
of its name, this odd folio is much more detailed 
in its account of the unblessed angels, of diabolic 
possession, of enchantments, necromancy, astrology, 
white magic, black magic, levitation, unholy pacts 
with the devil, witchcraft, incubt and succubce, and 
the stories of ‘ magilions^ such as Faust and Cor- 
nelius Agrippa. Satan’s invisible kingdom is indeed 
displayed at greater length than the kingdom of 
grace. The work, usually called a poem, is really a 
disquisition in nine books, half of each book being 
in very wooden verse, followed by a * theologicall, 
philosophical!, poeticall, historical!, apothegmati- 
call, hierogliphicall, and emblematicall ’ commen- 
tary, continuation, or expansion in excellent prose. 
The books are named after nine orders of celestial 
beings — Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Domina- 
tions, Vertucs, Powers, Principates, Arch-angels, 
and Angels proper, following exactly the arrange- 
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ment in Dionysius ihc Arcopagitc, I)e C<r/t's/i 
HUrarchiiX (compare Milton's favourite * Thrones, 
dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers’). Hey- 
wood’s* Lucifer charg’d with insolence and splccnc’ 
inevitably suggests Milton’s sons of ‘Belial flown 
with insolence and wine,’ and makes it likely that 
Milton knew Heyw(K)d’s book, the plan of which 
is extraordinarily clastic. Ihc first book, for 
cxantple, treats the arguments for the being of 
God, refutes at great length the ‘tenents of 
Atlieismc and Sadticisme,’ deals with false gods, 
idolatry in general, and the ‘ malice of the divcll.’ 
'rhe second book discusses the nature of God, the 
Trinity, and the deity of Christ in such verses as 
the following : 

The sacred Scriptures arc sufficient warrant 
By many texts to make the Trine apparant. 

As from the first creation we may prove — 

God (lid rrra/r, God /jiV, the Spirit did mffX't, 

Cr/a// imports the Father ; saiJ the Sonne ; 

The Spirit that the Holy Ghost. ITiis done, 

Come to the Gosi>cll, to Saint Taul repaire ; 
cy him, thron^^h him, and fer him all things arc ; 

1'o whom \>c everlasting praise. Amen I 
In which it is deserved by Origon, 

Oft through y and for three Persons to imply, 

And the word hitn the Go<lhcad s Unity. 

Kooin is found, in prose or verse, for discussing 
the creation of sun, moon, and stars, and their 
motions ; the constellations, and the myths in- 
volved ; astrology ; the creation of man and the fall 
of the angels, the fall of man, (he redemption, and 
Scripture story ; together with the torments of 
hell, sketches of the ancient philosophical systems, 
mcdijcval theology, Mahomet and his ‘ Alcaron,’ 
the hideous superstition of the Ethnicks, F^inlandcrs, 
Laplanders, and ‘ Bolhnicnscs.’ Heywood’s own 
views are supported by copious citations and 
tninslations from Homer, Lucian, Virgil, Mahomet, 
Avicenna, Abenzoar, the Jewish Rabbis, Albcrtus 
Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Hermes Trismegistus, 
Dionysius the Arcopagilc, Olaus Magnus, Dante, 
and hundreds of less-known authors (*Hcar Faustus 
Andrclinus, an excellent poctM he says, meaning 
Andrclini, an Italian writer of Latin verse who died 
in 1518). His (Italian) quotations from Dante 
prove him to have been one of the earliest English 
students of Dante. And there is room not merely 
for innumerable blood-curdling witch-stories, but 
for apparently any pleasing anecdote or sound 
observation that occurs to him, often utterly irrele- 
vant to the argument in hand. Thus, apropos of a 
meditation on death, comes a singular glimpse ot 
contemporary treatment of English poets : 

Mans life ’a a Goale and Death end of the race, 

And thousand sundry wayes point to the place. • • « 
For now the conqueror with the captive ’s spread 
On one bare earth as on the common bed. • • . 

The servant with the master, and the maid 
Strelcht by her mistressc ; both their heads ore laid 
Upon a common pillow. « • • 

Blindc Homer in the grave lies doubly darke, 

Against him how base Zoylus dares not barke» 


From this he suddenly goes off to complain that, 
though Homer’s fame is undisputed, in modem 
England ‘ impudent sycophants and ballading 
knaves ’ overbear ‘ meriting men.’ Further, whereas 
‘past ages did the antient poets grace’ by giving 
them their full style, often adding to their name the 
place of their birth or the nature of their work, so 
that with their worth encrcast ihcir stiles, the 
most grac’d with three names at least,’ in England 
it is quite otherwise. Then he seems inconse- 
quently to justify the usage. And after quoting 
George Buchanan on the poverty of poets, he 
grumbles that now ‘the puny assumes the name 
of poet,’ and shamelessly 

Toskes such artists as have took degree 
I^eforc he was a fresh man ; and iKcausc, 

No good practitioner in the stage lawes, 

He missM the applause he aim’d at, hcc ’1 devise 
.\noJicr course his name to immorlalise % 

Imploring divers pens, failing in ’s o^vne, 

To support that which others have cried down. 

Incapable poets and dramatists in his time, in 
fact, were not merely insolent to their seniors who 
had been moderately successful, but having failed 
themselves, had recourse to log-rolling, no less. 
This is the principal part of the excursus : 

Our modeme Poets to that passe arc driven, 

Those names ore curtaPd which they first had given ; 
And, as we wisht to have their memories drown’d, 

We scarcely can affonl them halfe their sound. 

Greene, who had in both Academies ta’ne 
Degree of Master, yet could never gaine 
To be call’d more than Robin : who had he 
Profest ought save the Muse, Serv’d, and l>ccn Free 
After a seven ycarcs Prcnliseship ; might have 
(With credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 

Mario, renown 'd for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’re aUaine beyond the name of Kit ; 

Although his Hero and Lcander did 

Merit addition rather* Famous Kid 

Was call’d but Tom. Tom. Watson, though ae wrote 

Able lo make Apollo’s selfc to dote 

Upon his Muse ; for all (hat he could strive, 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom. Nash (in his time of no small esteeme) 

Could not a second syllable redeeme. 

Excellent Bewmont, in the formost ranke 
Of the rar’st Wits, was never more (han Franck. 
Mellifluous Shakc-speare, whose inchanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but Will. 

And famous Johnson, though his learned Pen 
Be dipt in Coslaly, is still but Ben* 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned packe 
None of the mean’s!, yet neither was but Jacke, 
Deckers but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton. 

And hee’s now but Jacke Foord, (hat once were John. 

Nor speake I this, that any here exprest. 

Should thinke themselves lesse worthy than the rest. 
Whose names have their full syllable and sound ; 

Or that Franck, Kit, or Jacke arc the least wound 
Unto their fame and merit. I for my part 
(Thinke others what they please) accept that heart 
Which courts my love in most familiar phrase ; 

And that it takes not from my paines or praise. 
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If any one to me so bluntly com, 

1 hol<] he loves me best that calls me Tom. 

Hearc but the leame<l Buchanan complainc, 

In a most passionate Elegiacke straine ; 

And what cmphaticall phrases he doth u>c 
To waile the wants that wail upon the Muse. 

The Povertie (s-tith he) adde unto these. 

Which still attends on the Abnides, Ucc. 

I)odxI«y included only two of Heywood's playsttyttV The old 
Shakespeare Society printed a dozen (1840-51). In >8j4 4ii edition 
of all the plays then known— twenty-three— was prep.sred by Pear- 
son ; TA^ C<i//tcvr was edited by BuIIcn in 1885, by A. C Judson 
in 1971. Prof. Katharine Bales edited /t It'amam KHUd v/itk 
JCiitdmtsi and TAe fair Maid t/ tke lyeil (Boston, 1919). See 

A. M. Clark's study (1931) and hibliography (1974)- 

Koliert Burton. 

Robert Burton, the author of the Anatomy of 
Meiancholy, was born at Lindlcy, in Leicester- 
shire, 8th February 1577; entered Brasenose 
College, Oxford, in 1593 ; and in 1599 was elected 
student of Christ Church. In 1614 he took his 

B. L)., and two years later was presented by his 
college to the vicarage of St Thomas at Oxford, 
and about 1630 by Lord Berkeley to the rector)* 
of Segrave in his native county. Both livings he 
kept ‘ with much ado to his dying day,’ and 
appears to have continued all his life at Christ 
Church, where he died 25th January 1639, and 
was buried in Christ Church Cathedral. His 
death took place vet*)* near the time he had 
long since foretold by the calculation of his 
own nativity — for he believed in and practised 
the art of judicial astrology : hence arose, as we 
learn from Anthony Wood, a false report that he 
had ‘sent up his soul to heaven thro’ a slip about 
his neck.’ Burton is thus described by Wood ; 

He was an exact mathematician, a curious calcu- 
lator of nativities, a general read scholar, a thro* 
paced philologist, and one that understood the sur- 
veying of lands well. As he was by many accounted 
a severe student, a devourcr of authors, a melan- 
choly and humorous [i.c. subject to ‘ the humours ’] 
person ; so by others, who knew him well, a person 
of great honesty, plain dealing, and charity, I have 
heard some of the anlicnu of Christ Church often 
My that his company was very merry, facctc, and 
juvenile, and no man in his time did surpass him 
for his ready and dextrous interlarding his common 
discourses among them with verses from the poets 
or sentences from classical authors, which being 
then all the fashion in the university made his 
company more accepuble.’ Little is known of his 
life, but according to Bishop KemeMs Regisltr and 
ChronicU (1728), ‘In an interval of Vapours he 
would be extreamely pleasant, and raise Laughter 
in any Company. Yet I have heard that nothing 
at last could make him laugh, but going down to 
the Bridge-foot in Oxford, and hearing the Barge- 
men scold and storm and swear at one another, 
at which he would set his Hands to his Sides, and 
laugh most profusely.’ There is, however, a strong 
presumption that the anecdote is a mythic^ trans- 


fercncc to IJurloa of the idiosyncratic relaxation he 
says his prototype pcrifuttcil himself (pn^e 437 .<• 
The first edition of die Autxtomy 0/ 
by * Democritus Junior ’ 1621;, was in quarto ; and 
four more editions in folio were published within 
the author's lifetime, ea< h with successive altera* 
tions and additions. I hc final fi>rm of the book 
was the si.xth edition (1631-52), printed from the 
author’s annotated copy. It is divided into three 
divisions, each subdivided into sections, members, 
and subsections. l*art I. treats of the causes and 
symptoms of mclanchtily, l*ari II. of the cure of 
melancholy, and l*art 111. of love melancholy and 
religious melancholy. In the long and interesting 
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preface, * Democritus to the Reader,* Burton gives 
an account of himself and his studies, and is his 
own best critic : * I have laboriously collected this 
Cento out of divers Writers, and that uijuriay 
I have wronged no authors, but given every man 
his own.’ Of his style he says : * I neglect phrases, 
and labor wholly to inform my reader's understand* 
ing, and not to please his car ; 'tis not my study or 
intent to compose neatly, which an Orator requires, 
but to express myself readily and plainly as it 
happens. So that as a River runs sometimes pre* 
cipitate and swifq then dul and slow ; now direct, 
then p^r ambages; now deep, then shallow ; now 
muddy, then clear ; now broad, then narrow ; doth 
my stile flow : now serious, then light ; now comical, 
then satyrical ; now more elaborate, then remisse, 
as the present subject required, or as at that time 
I was affected.’ 

This strange book is far more systematic than 
the superficial reader is apt to imagine. It is 
indeed a farrago from all, even the most out^>f-the* 
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way classical and mediieval writers, yet not one 
quotation out of all his ponderous learning but 
lends strength or illustration to his argument. 
Every page is marked by keen irony, profound and 
often gloomy humour, and by strong and excellent 
sense ; while throughout the book there runs a 
deep undertone of earnestness that fits well with 
its concluding sentences, and at times rises into 
a grave eloquence of quite singular charm. The 
'fantastic old great man* is certain of immortality 
as one of the greatest English writers, Johnson 
said Burton’s Anatomy of Sfelancholy was the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner 
than he wished to rise \ and Charles Lamb shows 
plainly its influence on his own style as well as in 
his direct imitation, the 'curious Fragments,’ pro- 
fessedly extracted from Burton’s Common- Place 
Book. Milton’s L Allegro zf\d II Penseroso owed 
much to ‘The Author’s Abstract of Melancholy* 
prefixed (in verse) to his book, .and Ferriar in 1798 
pointed out to the world the indebtedness of Sterne. 
Byron speaks of its great value as materials ‘ for 
literary conversation,’ but Wood had long before 
I>ointcd out this merit: '’Tis a book so full of 
variety of reading, that gentlemen who have lost 
their lime and arc put to a push for invention, 
may furnish themselves with matter for common 
or scholastical discourse and writing.’ 

But in spite of Burton’s prophylactic apology, 
Democritus has some right to complain of the 
use made of his name : the learned recluse of 
Christ Church did not follow the best authori- 
ties on Democritus, and would hardly have called 
himself ‘Democritus Junior* had he fully realised 
how wide and deep was the gulf between him- 
self and the philosopher of Abdenu All he 
meant by calling himself Democritus was that 
he laughed at the follies of mankind. Now, it 
so happens that (his tradition about the original 
Democritus is late and unauthcntic ; so is the 
cognate one that opposes him, as ‘the laughing 
philosopher,’ to Heraclitus, ‘the weeping philoso- 
pher.’ Democritus (senior) seems to have been 
a man of a healthy, happy disposition, who 
habitually looked at the cheerful side of things : 
the false proverb is but a perversion of this fact 
Democritus laughed, not because he was caustic, 
bitter, satirical, but because he was good-humoured. 
Democritus, the predecessor of Epicurus, was a 
thorough-going atomist — his gods were but aggre- 
gations of atoms a degree or two more powerful 
than men, and there is no design in nature — 
whereas Burton was an orthodox, if not perfervid, 
Christian and Churchman. Democritus was the 
greatest traveller of his time ; Burton spent all his 
life in his college. Democritus learnt from living 
men, not from bpoks ; Burton was the very king of 
bookworms. But both were exceptionally giAed, 
learned, good men ; and Burton may be excused 
for following the multitude in taking Democritus 
as characteristically ^a laugher at human follies/ 
Burton is quite wrongly regarded as a pessimist 


to be ranked with the Ecclesiast, with Buddhist 
sages, with Schopenhauer, and with Hartmann. 
He did not regard life as essentially and unre- 
dcemably evil : the scholar who wrote to relieve 
his own depression, who devoted one great division 
of his work to the cure of melancholy, obriously 
regarded the miseries that do accompany and 
flow from love, hypochondriasis, superstition, mad- 
ness, jealousy, and solitude as separable accidents 
of human nature, or aberrations that ought to be, 
and can be, guarded against. He was a man sub- 
ject to ‘the vapours,* in short, and though between 
whiles cheerful enough, had the moody tempera- 
ment which led him to dwell on the darker side 
of life, especially after he had constituted the 
Anatomy 0/ Melancholy his life-work. And he set 
himself calmly, not unsympathetically, but candidly, 
learnedly, even facetiously, to anatomise human 
folly and pcr\'ersity. To a man of his ingenuity it 
was possible to bring almost evci^'thing to bear on 
his pet subject ; and hence in his great work we 
have the most marvellous olla podricia that exists 
in book form, yet a book with a vcr>' definite plan 
and an unmistakable purpose. The multitudinous 
quotations, that look at times as if discharged at 
random from a series of commonplace books, are 
never wholly irrelevant any more than the frequent 
and amazing digressions, which arc a feature of 
the book. And though the piles of citations make 
many of the sentences inordinately long, formless, 
and almost structureless, Burton when he is writing 
‘out of his own head’ writes tersely, smoothly, and 
melodiously beyond many of his contemporaries. 
He is profoundly humorous in another sense than 
Wood’s ; his grave and profound humour is, like 
Sir Thomas Browne’s, a marked characteristic. 

In the copious preface, ‘Democritus to the 
Reader,’ Burton explains his choice of a pseudonym 
or nom de guerre^ and incidentally gives an inter- 
esting account of himself and his studies (we follow 
the text and spelling of the fifth edition of 1638) : 

Democritus, as he is described by Hippocrates and 
Laertius, was a little wcarish (withered) old man, very 
melancholy by nature, averse from company in his latter 
dales, and much given to soUtarincsse, a famous philoso- 
pher in his age, cocevns with Socrates, wholly addicted to 
his studies at the last, and lo a private life 5 writ many 
excellent works, a great divine, according to the divinitie 
of those times, on expert physician, a politician, an ex- 
cellent mathematician, as Diacosmus and the rest of his. 
works do witness. He was much delighted >vilh the 
studies of husbandric, saith Columella ; and often I find 
him cited by Constantinus and others treating of that 
subject. He knew the natures, difTerences of all beasts, 
plants, fishes, birds ; and, as some say, could understand 
the tunes and royccs of them* In a word, he 'vas 
emnifariam doctm^ a general scholar, a great studenU 
and, to the intent he might better contemplate, I find it 
related by some that he put out his eyes, and was in bl^ 
old age voluntarily hlinde, yet saw more than all Greece 
besides, and writ of cverie subject : Nihil in Icto cpijicio 
naiura de quo non scripsit : a man of an excellent wiL 
profound conceit ; and to attain knowledge the better^ 
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in hi& younger years he (ravelled (o tlgy’pt and 
Athens, to conferre with learnc<l men, adwir/J a/ Si^rnty 
dtspistd of others. After a wand ring life, he set let! at 
Abdera, a iown in Thrace, and was >eiii for thither 
to l)e their law^maker, recorder, or town*clcrke, as 
some will ; or as others, he was there bred and lK>m. 
Howsoever it was, there he lived at last in a garden 
in the suburbs, wholly betaking himself to hU studies 
and a private life, sawt^ thiit sotfutinus fu would 
w<slk doxon to (h4 havou und laui^h hearttly at such 
t arietic of ridiculous objects^ xoht'ek there he saw. Such 
a one was Democritus. 

But, in the mean lime, how doth this concemc me, or 
upon what reference doe 1 usurpe his habit ? 1 cunfesse, 

indeed, that to com|>are my self unto him for ought I 
have yet said| were both impudencic and arrogancic. I 
do not presume to make any pamUeL Antistal mihi 
millibus trcecntis : parvus sum ; null us sum ; alfum «*• 
Spiro, vcc spero. Yet thus much I will say of my self, 
and that I hope without all suspicion of pride or self- 
conceit : I have lived a silent, sedentary', solitary, private 
.life, mihi ct Mmis, in the university, as long almost as 
Xenocrates in Athens, ad sctuclam /cre^ to leame wisdome 
as he did, penned up most part in my studie : for I have 
been brought up a student in the most flourishing colledge 
of Europe, au^ustissimo collegia, and can bragge with 
Jovius, almost, in ed luce domUilii VatUani, iotius orbis 
ceUbernmi, per S7 annos multa opportunague didici ; for 
thirty years I have continued (having the use of as good 
libraries as ever he bad) a scholar, and would be therefore 
loth either, by living os a drone, to be an unprofitable or 
unworthie member of so learned and noble a societic, 
or to wTile that which should be any way dishonourable 
to such a royall and ample foundation. Something 1 
have done : though by my profession a divine, yet 
furbtne rapius ingenii, a$ he said, out of a running wit, 
an unconstant, unsctled mind, 1 had a great desire (not 
able to attain to a $u(>erficiall skill in any) to have some 
smattering in all, to be aliquts in omnibus, uullus in 
singulis; which Blato commends, out of him Lipsius 
approves and furthers, as Jit to be imprtftUd in all cunous 
wits, not to be a slave of mu science, or dwell altogether in 
one subject, at most do, but to rove abroad, centum pucr 
artium, to have an pare in every mans boat, to taste of 
every dish, and to sip of every cup ; which, saith Mon- 
taigne, was well performed by Arblotle, and his learned 
couflirey-man Adrian Tumebus. This roving humor 
(though not with like successe) I have ever had, and, like 
a ranging spaniell that barks at every bird he sees, 
leaving hb game, I have followed all, saving that which 
I should, and may justly complain and truly, qui ubique 
est, nusquam est, which Gesner did in modesty ; that I 
have read many books, but to little purpose, for want of 
goo<l method, I have confuse<Uy tumbled over divers 
authors in our libraries with small profit, for want of art, 
order, memorie, judgement. I never travelled but in map 
or caitl, in which my unconfmed thoughts have freely 
expatiated, as having ever been especially delighted with 
the study of cwmography. Saturn was lord of my geni- 
lure, culminating, d:c., and Mats principal s igniheator of 
manners, in |)artile conjunction with mine ascendent ; 
both fortunate in their houses, &c I am not poore, I 
am not rich ; nihil est, nihil deest ; 1 have little, I want 
nothing : all my treasure U in Minerva's tower. Greater 
preferment as I could never get, so am I not in debt for 
it. 1 have a competency {iaus Deo) from my noble and 


munificent patrons. Ihough I live still a collegia: 
student, as Democritus in his garden, and lea<i a 
monastique life, tpse t/rrhi thcatrum, sequestred from 
those tumults and troublo of tlic worM. ct tam</ujm 
in speculd post tut (a^ he said), in some high place 
above you all, 1 hear and see what is done abroad, 
how others run. ri<lc, turm<ulc, and macerate themselves 
in court and c<»unirey, far from those wrangling law- 
suits, au/tc i \2 nitatem , fori a mbiit on Cftt , rider c mc< u m 
soloo: I laugh at all, only sckUU, lest mv suit go 
amisse, my ships perish, com and cattle miscarr), trade 
decay, / have no wife nor chitdrcn, siood or bad^ to 
proinde for ; a meere s|>ecla(or of other mens fortunes 
and adventure^, and how they act their parts, which 
me thinks are di%’cr>cly presented unto me, as from a 
common theatre or scene. I hear new news, everv dav : 
and those ordinary rumours of war, plagues, fires, inun- 
dations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, comets, 
spectrums, pro<ligies, apparitions, of (owns taken, cities 
l>esieged in France, Germany, Turky, Fersia, Poland, iVc., 
daily musters and preparations, and such like, which 
these tem|>es(uous times afToord, Uittlcs fought, so many 
men slain, monomachies, shipwracks, piracies, and sea- 
fights, )>cace, leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarums. A 
vast confusion of vows, wishes actions, edicts petitions 
law-suits, pleas, laws, proclam.ations, complaints griev- 
ances are daily brought to our ears. New book& cveric 
doy, pamphlets, currantoes [goaetteN], stories, whole cata- 
logues of volumes of all sorts new paradoxes opinions 
schbmes, heresies, controversies in philosophic, religion, 
&c Now come tidings of weddings maskings, mum- 
tnerics entertainments, jubilies, embassies, tilts, and 
tournaments, trophies triumphs, revels, sports, playes : 
then again, os in a new shifted scene, treasons, cheating 
Cricks, roblKries, enormous villanies in all kinds, funerals, 
burials, death of princes, new discoveries, expeditions ; now 
comical!, then tragical I matters. To day we hear of new 
lords and officers createtl, to morrow of some great men 
deposed, and then again of fresh honors confcrrc^l : one 
is let loose, another imprisoned : one purchaseth, another 
brenketh : he thrives, his neighbour turns bankrupt ; 
now plentie, then agoine dearth and famine ; one runs, 
another rides, wrangles, laughs, weeps, &c. llius I 
daily hear, and such like, both private and publike news. 
Amidst the gallantric and miscrie of the tvorld, jollitie, 
pride, perplexities and cares, simpliciiie and villanic, 
subtlctie, knaveric, candor and integritie, mutually mixt 
and offering themselves, I rub on privus prrvatus: os I 
have still lived, so 1 now continue statu quo ppius, left 
to a solitary life, and mine own domestick discontents ; 
saving that sometimes, ne quid mentiar, as Dit^cncs 
went into the citie and Democritus to the haven, to see 
fashions, I did for my recreation now and then walk 
abroad, look into the world, and could not choose but 
moke some little observation, nets (am sagax ebservator, 
ac simplex recilator, not, as they did, to scoffe or laugh at 
oik but wnth a mixt passion : 

Bilem, saepc jocum vestri movere tumuhus. 

I did sometime laugh and scoife with Lucian, and 
satyrically toxc with Menippus, lament with HerecHtus, 
sometimes again I was pet tela nti splent eachintto, and 
then again, urpre biles jecter, I u-as much moved to see 
that abuse which I could not amend : in which passion 
howsoever I may sympathize with him or them, ’tis for no 
such respect I shroud my self under his name, but either 
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in nn unknown h^bit to assume a Httic more lihertie 
and freed omc of speech, or if you will needs know, 
for that reason an<l only respect which Hipj>ocrates re- 
lates at large in his epistle to Damegetus, wherein he 
cloth expressc how, comming to visit him one day, he 
found Dfmccriius in his garden at Abdera, in the suburbs, 
under a shadie 1 x)Wct, with a book on his knees, busie 
at his studio, sometime writing, sometime walking. The 
subject of his l>ook was melancholy and madnes : about 
him lay the carcasses of many several beasts, newly by 
him cut up and anatomized ; not that he did contemn 
(sods creatures, as he told Hippocrates, but to find out 
the scat of this atra htliSy or melancholy, whence it pro- 
ceeds, and how it >vas engendred in mens bodies, to the 
intent he might better cure it in himself, by his writings 
and observations teach others how to prevent and avoid 
it. Which good intent of his Hippocrates highly com* 
mended, Democritus Junior is therefore bold to imitate, 
and, l>ecausc he left it imperfect, and it is now lost, quasi 
stuatUuriator Dtmocriti^ to revive again, prosecute, and 
finish in this treatise. • • . 

If any man except against the matter or manner of 
treating of this my subject, and will demand a reason of 
it, I can alleage more than one. 1 write of melancholy, 
by being busic to avoid melancholy. There is no greater 
cause of melancholy than idlcnesse, na betUr curt than 
husimsst^ as Rhasis holds: and howbeit UuUus labor ist 
inrptiarswsy to be busied in toyes is to small purpose, yet 
hear that divine Seneca, l>etter aliud a^re quam ttihil^ 
l)etter doc to no end than nothing. I writ therefore and 
busied myself in this playing labour, otiosAqiu diligtntiA^ 
ut vi/artm torportm fmandi^ with Vectius in Macrobius, 
atqiu of turn in utiU vtrUrtm negotium ; ' 

— Simul et jucunda ct idonea diccrc vitre, 

Lcctorcm dclectando simul atque monendo. 

To this end I write, like them, saith Lucian, that re^ 
tiff to frta and declaimt to fitUrs^for want of auditors ; 
as Paulus ^Egineta ingenuously confesseth, not that any 
thing 7oas unknosvn or omitted^ but to txtrtist my stlf 
(which course if some took, I think it would be good for 
their bodies, and much l>etter for their souls) ; or per- 
adventure as others do, for fame to shew myself {Soire 
tuum nihil ts/^ nisi ft scire hoc sciat aUcr\ I might be 
of Thucydides opinion, to know a thing and not to exfiresst 
itf is alt one as if he Anew it not. When I first took this 
task in hand, ^/, quod ait ilie^ impellente gento negotium 
susetpi^ this I aymed at, vH ut lenirem animum scribetido^ 
to case my miodc by writing, for I had grovidum cor^ 
fettum caput y a kind of impostumc in my head, which I 
was very derirous to be unladen of, and could imagine 
no fitter evacuation than this. Besides I might not well 
refrain ; for, ubi do/or^ ibi digitus, one must needs scratch 
where it itches. I was not a little offended with this 
maladie, shall I say my mistris melancholy, my ^^eria, 
or my malus genius ; and for that cause, as he that is 
stufig with a scorpion, I would expel elewum elavo, com- 
fort one sorrow with another, idlenes with idlenes, ut 
ex viperd theriacum, make an antidote out of that 
which was the prime cause of my disease. Or as he 
did, of whom Felix Plater speaks, that thought he had 
some of Aristophanes frogs in his belly, still crying 
Breccekex, coax^ coax, cop, oop, and for that cause 
studied phystek seven years, and travelled over most 
part of Europe, to ease himself ; To do my self 
good, I tum^ over such physicians as our libraries 


would affbord, or my private friends impart, and have 
taken this pains. 

83rmptomes of Love. 

Bocacc hath a pleasant tale to this purpose, which he 
borrowed from the Greckes, and which Beroaldus hath 
turned into Latinc, Bcbclius in verse, of Cymon and 
Iphigenia. This C}7non was a foole, a proper man of 
person, and the govemour of Cyprus* sonne, but a very 
assc ; insomuch that his father being ashame<l of him, 
sent him to a farme house he had in the countiy, to l>ee 
brought up ; where by chance, as his manner was, walk- 
ing alone, hee espied a gallant young gentlewoman named 
Iphigenia. a burgomaster's daughter of Cyprus, with her 
maid, by a brooke side, in a little thicket, fast asleepc 
in her smock, where she had newly bathed her selfe. 
IVhen Cymon saw her, he stood leaning on his staffe^ 
gaping on her immoveable, and in a maze: at last he felt 
so farre in love >vith the glorious object, that he began 
to rourc himsclfe up; to bethinke w*hat he w*as ; would 
needs follow her to the citty, and for her sake began to* 
be civil], to leame to sing and dance, to pl.iy on instru- 
ments, and got all those gentleinan-like qualities and 
complements, in a short space, which his friends were* 
most gbd of. In briefc, hec became from an idiot and a 
clowne, to bee one of the most compleat gentlemen in 
Cyprus ; did many valorous exploits, and all for the love* 
of Mistris Iphigenia. In a word, I may say this much of 
them all, let them be never so clownish, rude and horrid, 
Grobiaos and sluts, if once they l>c in love, they wilt 
be most neat and spruce ; for, Omnibus rebus, et nituiie 
nitoribus antevenit amor ; they >vill follow the fashion,, 
beginne to tricke up, and to have a good opinion of 
themselves ; venustatum enim mater Vest us ; a ship is* 
not so long a rigging, as a young gentlewoman a trimming 
up her selfe against her sweet-heart comes. A paintcr^s. 
shop, a flowTy meadow, no so gracious aspect in Nature's 
storehouse as a young maid, nubilis puella, a Novi Isa 
\navUta is a Venetian word for a Dcw-mairied bride) or 
Venetian bride, that lookes for nn huslxtnd f or a young, 
man that is her suiter ; composed looks, composed gate, 
cloathes, gestures, actions, all composed ; all the graces^, 
elegances, in the world, are in her face. Their best 
rob^ ribbines, chaines, iewcU, tawmes, Iinnens, laces, 
spangles, must come on, prater quam res pafi/ur student 
elegoniia, they arc beyond nil measure coy, nice, and 
too curious on a sudden. *Tis all their study, all their 
busines, how to wear their cloathes neat, to be polite 
and terse, and to set out themselves. No sooner doth 
a young man sec his sweet -heart comming, but he 
smugges up himselfe, polls up his cloake, now falnc about 
his shoulders, tics his garters, pioints, sets his band, culTs^ 
slicks his hair, twires his beard, 

(From Pan nr. sect. IL) 

Study a Cure fbr Melancholy. 

Amongst exercises or recreations of the mindc within 
doors, there is none so genemll, so aptly to be applycd* 
to all sorts of men, so fit & proper to exj^ll idlcnesse 
and melancholy, as that of study : studia seneetutem 
oblectant, adclescenliam agunt, seeundas res cmani, 
adversts ptrfugium et solatium preebent, domi ddeetant, 
finde the rest in Tutly pro ArchiA PoetA, What so- 
full of content as to read, walke, and see mappes, 
pictures, statues, jewels, marbles, which some so much 
magnifie as those that Phidias made of old, so exqnirite 
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anU pleasing to be beheld, (hat, as Chrysostonie (binketh, 
Mf any man l>e sickly, trotiblcii in mindc, or that cannot 
sleep for griefc, ami shall but staml over £^ainst one of 
Phidias* images, he will foi^et all care, or whatsoever 
else may molest him, lu an instant?’ There Ix'c those 
as much taken >vith Michael Angelo’s, Raphael de 
Urbino's, Fraocesco Francia’s pieces, and many of those 
Italian and Dutch painters which were excellent in 
their ages ; and esteeme of it as a most pleasing sight to 
view those neat architectures, devices, scutchions, coals 
of armes, read such bookes, to peruse old coxmes of 
severall sorts in a faire gallery, artificial! worker, perspec- 
tive glasses, old reliques, Roman antiquities, variety of 
colours. A good picture is falsa t'/riV/?/, €i muta /tofSiSy 
and though (as Vives saith), artifinalia liilfHauty xo/ mox 
fastidimusy artificial! (oyes pleaM? but for a time ; yet 
who is he that will not l>e move<l w'iih them for the 
present? When Achilles w'os tormentc<l and sad for the 
losse of his dear friend Palroclus, his mother Thetis 
brought him a most elaborate and curious buckler made 
by Vulcan, in which were engraven sunne, moone, starred, 
planets, sea, land, men fighting, running, riding, >vomen 
scolding, hils, dales, towns, castles, brooks, rivers, trees, 

; with* many pretty landskips and perspective peeces : 
with sight of which he was infinitely delighted. . . . 

King James (1605), when he came to see our university 
of Oxford, and amongst other a'difices, now went to view 
that famous library, renued by S. Thomas llo<lley, in 
imitation of Alexander, at his departure, brake out into 
that noble speech : ' If I were not a king, I would Ixr an 
university man ; and if it were so (hat 1 must be a 
prisoner, if I might have my wish, 1 would desire to have 
no other prison then that library*, and to be chained 
together with so many good authors.* So sweet is the 
delight of study, the more learning (hey have— ^as hee 
that hath a dropsie, the o)ore he drinks, the thirstier 
hec is— 'the more they covet to leame, and the Last day 
is priori s disHpuitis ; harsh at first, learning is rruiUfs 
amara, but fru<tus dtUces^ according to that of Isocrates, 
pleasant at Ixvt \ the longer they live, the more they are 
enamoured with the Muses, ileinsius, the kee|>cr of the 
library at Leiden in Holland, was mewed up in it all the 
year long ; and that which, to thy thinking, should have 
bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. • I no 
sooner,* saith he, ‘come into the library, but 1 bolt the 
doore to mee, excluding Lust. Ambition, Avarice, and all 
such vices, whose nurse is Idlenesse. the mother of Igno- 
rance, and Melancholy her selfe ; and in the vciy bp of 
eternity, amongst so many divine souls, I take my seat, 
wilh so lofty a spirit and sweet content, that I pity all 
our great ones and rich men, that know not this happi- 
******* ^ **0^ ignorant in the meanetime, notwith* 

standing this which I Itave said, how barbarously and 
basely for the most part our ruder gentry esteeme of 
libraries and books, how they neglect and contemne so 
great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, as /Esop’s 
cocke did the jcwcll hee found in the dunghill ; and all 
through error, ignorance, and want of education. And 
'lis a wonder withall to observe how much they will 
vainely cast away in unnecessary expences, quot modis 
ptreant (saith Erasmus) magnatibus petunia, quantum 
abtumanl alea, searta, eompofationes, prettetionet non 
neeestaria, pempa, belta qttatUa, ambiHo, eelax, maria, 
ludia, fne., what in hawkes, hounds, law-suites, vaine 
building, gurmundiung, drinking, sports, playes, pas* 
times, &C. rFrom Pan it, sect- &) 


Liove of Gaming and Pleasures Immoderate 
It is .1 »oTvh*r to see how many p<x*rc, <ii>itrf>sc-d, 
miserable wrflche< shall meet aliiio^t in every path 
and street, bc^ing for an .'ilmes, that h.-vve l-ccn well 
dcsccnclc<l, and sometime^ in fiouri'^lung estate ; now 
raggc<l, t.ilterecl. and ready to l»e starved, lingring out a 
painfull life in fliscontcni and griefe of l*<>dy and minde, 
and all through imin«><ier.ite lust, gaming, pleasure, and 
riot. *Tis the common end of all scuNuall e(>icurcs .an<l 
bruit ish pnxiigals, th.it arc stujdfic<l and carried away 
headlong with their severall pleasure- arid lu-ts, Cel*cs, 
in hii 7 'abltf S. Ambrose in hia second lx>okc of Abel and 
Cairty an<l amongst the rc-l, Lucian, in hi- tract, 2 ')e 
Mtrcfdt ConduciiSy hath excel lent well «leei|>here<l such 
men’s proceedings, in his picture of Opulent ia, wh<»in he 
faines to dwell on the top of a high mount, much sought 
after by many suitors. At their first comining, they are 
generally cnterlaine<l by Pleasure and Dalliance, and 
have all the content that possibly may lie given, so long 
as their money lasts ; but when their mcancs failc, they 
are contemptibly thrust out at a backe doore headlong, 
and there left to Shame, Reproach, Despairc. And hee 
at first that had so many attendants, parasites, an<l 
followers, young and lusty, richly arrayed, and all the 
dainty fare that might l>c had. with all kindc of welcome 
and good respect, is now u}>on a sudtlen stript of all, 
pale, naked, old, diseased, and forsaken, cursing his 
starres, and ready to strangle himself, having no other 
company but Repentance, Sorrow*, Oriefe, Dirision, 
Ileggcry, and Contempt, which are his daily attendants 
to his lives end. As the prodigall sonne had exquisite 
musicke, merry com|>4ny, dainty fare at first, but a sor- 
rowful! reckoning in the end ; so have all such %*aine 
delights and their followers. 


This is the peroration of Burton's unique work : 

l..ast of all : If the party affected shall certainly know 
this malady to have proceede<l from too much fasting, 
meditation, precise life, contemplation of Gods judge- 
ments, (for the divcl deceives many by such mcancs) in 
that other extream he circumvents mebneholy it selfe. 
reading some books, treatises, hearing rigid preachers, <Scc 
If he shall perceive that it hath begun first from some 
great loss, grievous accident, disaster, seeing others in 
like cose, or any such terrible object, let him s|>eedi]7 
remove the cause, which to the cure of this disease 
Navarrus so much commends, avrrtat a rt 

sfrupuhsAy by all opi)osite mcancs, art, and induslr>*, let 
him. lajcar< animumy by all honest recreations, refresh and 
recreate his distressed soule ; let him divert his thoughts, 
by himselfe and other of his friends. Let him reade no 
more such tracts or subjects, hear no more such fearful 
tones, avoid such companies, and by all meanes open 
himselfe, submit himselfe to the advice of good ph>*siciar» 
and divines, which U contraventio scrupuhramy os he cols 
it ; hear them speoke to whom the X^rd hath given the 
tongue of the learned, to be able to minister a word to 
him (hat is weary, whose words are os ilagons of wine. 
Let him not lie obstinate, head^strong, peevish, wilful, 
self-conceited (as in (his malady they are), but give core 
to good advice, be ruled and perswaded 5 and no doubt 
but such good counsell may prove as prosperous to hb 
soule, as the angel was to Peter, that opened the iron 
gates, loosed his bands, brought him out prison, and 
deUvered him from bodily Ihraldome ; they may ease his 
afflicted minde. relieve his w*ounded soule. and take him 
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out of the jAwes of hell i( sclfe. I can say no more, or 
give l>ctter advice to such arc any way distressed in 
thii kinde, then what 1 have given and said. Only lake 
this for A corollary and conclusion, as thou tenderest 
thine owne welfare in thi.i, and all other melancholy, thy 
good health of iMxly and mindc, observe this short pre- 
cept, give not way to solitariness and idleness. not 
soiitnry^ b< tiot idie* 

SP Kft AT K M ISER I, 

C A V E T K VCELIC KS. 

y/j a duhio Itb^ari ? vis fuod tutor turn ost nusdoro f 
A);e p<rptitenti(Sfn dum sattus os ; sic offotts, dioo iii>i fuoti 
sorurus os^ quod pitnitonUem o^isti oo tofnporo quo poocaro 
potuisti (Austin). 

Among shorter sayings invented or quoted by 
Burton arc : ‘ He that goes to law' (as the proverb 
is) holds a wolf by the cars * Industry' is a load- 
stone to draw all good things * No cord or cable 
can so forcibly draw or hold so fast as love can 
do with a twined thread ;* * Poverty is the muse's 
patrimony *Thc greatest enemy to man is man 
and he characterises his freedom of expression 
in the familiar words, ‘ I call a spade a spade.' 

* Where God hath a temple, the Divell will 
have a ch«nppcl ; where God hath sacrifices, the 
Divell will have his oblations ; where God hath 
ceremonies, the Divell will have his traditions ; 
where there is any religion, the Divell will plant 
superstition,' is part of a memorable passage, the 
first clauses of which are given in a slightly dif- 
ferent form by George Herbert in his Jacuta Pm* 
dontumy first published in 1657, thus: ‘No sooner 
is a temple built to God, but the Devil builds a 
chapel hard by;' and the same winged word w'as 
versified as we usually hear it by Defoe : 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer. 

The Devil always builds a chapel there. 

Most of Burton’s verse, original or translation, 
is mere doggerel. But The Authors Abstroset 0/ 
Melancholyy prefixed (not in all the editions) to 
the work, takes rather higher rank, and had the 
honour, as Warton pointed out, of giving Milton 
some suggestions both for V Allegro and for It 
Penseroso : 

The Autbor’e Abstract of MelanchoUr. 

When I go musing all alone, 

Thinking of divers things foreknown, 

When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow, voiil of fcarc, 

Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 

Methinks the time runs very fleeu 
All my joyes to this are folly ; 

Naught so sweet as melancholy. 

^Vhen 1 go walking all alone, 

Recounting wliat I have ill done, 

My thoughts on me then tyrannize, 

Fcare and sorrow me surprise ; 

Whether I tarry still, or go, 

Methinks the time moves very slow. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

Naught so sad as melandioly. 


When to myself I act and smile. 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 

By a brook-side or wood so green. 

Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me bless. 

And crown my soule with happiness. 

All my joyei besides arc folly ; 

None so sweet as melancholy. 

When 1 lie, sil, or walk alone, 

I sigh, 1 grieve, m.iking great mono ; 

In a dark grove or irksome den. 

With discontents and Furies then, 

A thousand miseries at once 

Mine heavy heart and soule ensconce* 

All my griefs to this arc jolly ; 

None so sour as melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Sweet musick, wondrous melodic. 

Towns, palaces, and cities fine ; 

Here now, then there ; the world is mine, 

Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 

Whale 'er is lovely is divine. 

All other joyes to this are folly ; 

None 50 sweet as melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks I sec 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends : my phantasie 
Presents a thousand ngly shapes ; 

Headless bears, black men, and apes; 

Doleful outcries and fearful sights 
My sad and dismal soule affrights. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

None so damned os melancholy. 

More than most men, Burton is identified with 
the one book which was the work of his life. But 
he wrote also a Latin comedy, Philosophasterj 
acted at Cambridge in 1617, and printed for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1862 ; and he contributed 
Latin verses to various collections. 

In (he Rev. A. Shilleto*f edition (with imrtMluction by Mr Bullen, 
3 volt. 1903) moil of the quotations are idemified nod verified. 
The reprint nt Camhridse, U.S.A, in 1903 is far from perfecL See 
Whibicy's LtUrtiry P^trmits (1904V 

James Tssher^ or Usher, the celebrated 
Archbishop of Armagh, ^va$ bom in Dublin, 4th 
Jtinuary 1581, son of a clerk in Chancery. He 
succeeded to his father’s estate, but, wishing to 
devote himself uninterruptedly to study, gave it up 
to his brother and sisters, reserving for himself 
only a sufficiency for his maintenance at Trinity 
College and for the purchase of books. In 1606 
he N'isited England, and became intimate with 
Camden and Sir Robert Cotton. For thirteen 
years (from 1607) he filled the chair of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin, dwelling largely on 
the controversies between the Protestants and 
Catholics. At the convocation of the Irish clergy 
in 1615, when they determined to assert their inde« 
pendence as a national Church, the articles were 
drawn up mainly by Ussher ; and by asserting in 
them the Calvinistic doctrines of election and 
reprobation, by his advocacy of the rigorous 
ol»ervance of tbn Sabbath, and by bis known 
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opinion that bishops were not a distinct order in 
the Church, but only superior in degree to presby- 
ters, he exposed himself to the charge of being a 
favourer of Puritanism. Having been accused as 
such to the king, he went over to England in 1619, 
and, in a conference with His Majesty, so fully 
cleared himself that he was erelong appointed to 
the see of Meath, and in 1625 to the archbishopric 
of Armagh. He aimed at a much-needed reform 
in the Irish Church, and proposed in vain a modi- 
fication of Episcopacy to meet the objections of 
Presbyterians. His well-known visit to Samuel 
Rutherford at Anwoth, in Kirkcudbrightshire, may 
be assigned perhaps to 1638. During the political 
agitation of Charles’s reign Ussher maintained 
the absolute unlawfulness of taking up arms 
against the king. The Irish rebellion in 1641 
drove him to England, where he settled at Oxford, 
then the residence of Charles. Subsequently the 
civil war caused him repeatedly to change his 
abode, which was finally the Countess of Peter- 
borough’s seat at Reigate, where he died on 21st 
March 1656, at the age of seventy-five. He was 
buried with great pomp in Westminster Abbey. 
He refused to sit in the Westminster Assembly, 
and was for eight years preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was a man of boundless humility, charity, and 
tolerance ; was always loyal to the crown, but 
was treated with indulgence by Cromwell. He 
attended Strafford to the sca^old, and fainted 
Avhen from Lady Peterborough’s London house 
he saw the S'iMains in vizards’ put up Charles L’s 
hair. Most of his writings relate to ecclesiasti- 
cal histor>' and antiquities, and were mainly in- 
tended to furnish arguments against the Catholics ; 
but the book for which he is chiefly celebrated 
is a great chronological work in Latin, the 
ArtnahSy the first part of which was published in 
1650, and the second in 1654* In this chronologi- 
cal digest of universal history from the creation 
of the world to the dispersion of the Jews in 
Vespasian’s reign, received with great applause 
by the learned throughout Europe, and several 
limes reprinted on the Continent, the author, by 
fixing the three epochs of the deluge, the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, and their return 
from Babylon, was held to have reconciled the 
chronologies of sacred and profane history. His 
chronological system, putting the creation of the 
world in 4004 u.c., was long that generally 
received. Ussher conformed strictly to the 
Hebrew chronology in Scriptural dates ; the 
Sepluagint version and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
difier greatly from it Modem Egyptologists of 
course wholly disregard his limitations ; recent 
Babylonian research has uncovered tablets held to 
date from six thousand to seven thousand years 
before Christ; geologists calmly assume that the 
Tertiary epoch began ninety-three million years 
ago. But Ussher still has the glory of having 
done the best he could, and of having provided 
what was for centuries a practicable scheme for 


working purposes. Fuller was said to have super- 
vised the translation of the AnnaUs in 1658. 
Ussher wrote also on the ancient religion of the 
Irish and British, on the ecclesiastical antiquities 
of Britain, and on the Sepluagint ; the Calvinistic 
Body 0/ Divinity '1645) is only partly his. The 
unfinished and posthumously published Chrono- 
logia Snera (1660' was meant as a guide to the 
study of sacred history, and as showing the 
grounds and calculations of the principal epochs 
of the Annates. The opening of the opus magftutn 
(as in the translation of 1658 » shows the precision 
with which Ussher saw his way to fix the date of 
the Creation : 

In the l)eginning God created heaven 
and earth, Gen. I. v. t. Wliich begin- 
ning of tiinc, according to our chrono- 
logic, fell upon the entrance of the night prece<ling the 
twenty thinl day of Octob. in the year of the Julian 
Calendar, 710. 

Upon the first day therefore of the world, or Octob. 23. 
being our Sunday, God, together w*iih the highest hca%*en, 
createil the angels. Then having finishe<l, as it were, the 
roofc of this building, he fell in hand with the founda- 
tion of this wonderfull fabrick of the world, he fa.shione<l 
this lowermost glolw, consisting of the deep, and of 
the earth ; all the quire of angels singing tc^ether, and 
magnifying his name therefore. (Job. 38. v. 7.] And when 
the c.irth was void and without forme, and darkncs.se 
covcrc<l the face of the deepe, on the very middle of the 
first day, the light was created ; which God severing 
from the darknesse, called the one day, and the other 
night. 

On the second day [October 24. I>c2ng Monday] the 
firmament being finished, which was calle^l heaven, a 
separation was made of the waters above and the waters 
here beneath enclosing the earth. 

Upon the third day (Octob. 25. Tuesday] these waters 
beneath running together into one place, the dry land 
appeared. This confluence of the waters God made a 
sea, sending out from thence the rivers, which were 
thitherto return again [Eccles. t. vers. 7.], and he caused 
the earth to bud, and bring forth all kinds of herbs and 
plants, with seeds and fruits : But above all, he enriched 
the garden of Eden with plants ; for among them grew* 
the tree of Life and the tree of Knowledge of good and 
eviL [Gen. 2. vers. 8, 9.] 

On the fourth day (Octob. 26. which is our Wednes- 
day] the sun, the moon, and the rest of the stars were 
created. 

The work of the other days is recorded with the 
same particularity* The method on which the 
archbishop proceeded in his calculation of the 
dates is explained in the * Epistle to the Reader ’ 
thus : 

But for as much as our Christian epoch falls many 
ages after the beginning of the world, and the number of 
years before that backward is not onely more trouble- 
some, but (unlesse greater care be taken) more lyablc 
to errour ; also it hath pleased our modem chronologers* 
to adde to that genemlly received hypothesis (which 
asserted the Julian years, with their three cycles by a 
certain mathematical prolepsis, to have run down to the 
very beginning of the world) an artificial epoch, framed 
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out of three cycles multiplied in themselves ; for the 
Solar Ciclc being multiplied by the Lunar, or the number 
of 28 by 19, prcxluccs the great Paschal Cycle of 532 
years, and that again multiplied by fifteen, the number of 
the indict ion, there arises the period of 7980 years, which 
was first (if I mistake not) obscrve<l by Roljcrt Lotharing, 
Bishop of Hereford, in our island of Brittain, and 500 
years after by Joseph Scaliger fitted for chronological 
uses, and callc<l by the name of the Julian Period, because 
it contcined a cycle of so many Julian years. Now if 
the scries of the three minor ciclcs be from this present 
year extended backward unto precedent times, the 47^3 
years before the l)cginning of our Christian account wilt 
be found to l>c that year into which the first year of the 
indiction, the first of the Lunar Ciclc, and the first of the 
Solar will fall. Having place<l therefore the heads of 
this perio<l in the kalends of Januar>* in that prolcptick 
year, the first of our Christian vulgar account must he 
reckoned the 4714 of the Julian Period, which, being 
divi<)cd by 15. 19. 28. will present us with the 4 Roman 
indiction, the 2 Lunar Cycle, and the to sSolar, which are 
the principal characters of th.it year. 

We find moreover that the year of our fore 'fathers, and 
the years of the ancient Eg>’ptians and Hebrews were of 
ihe same quantity with the Julian, consisting of twelve 
equal moncths, every of them conteining 30 dayes, (for 
it cannot Ik proved that the Hebrews did use lunary 
moncths iKfore the Babylonian Captivity) ndjoyning to 
the end of the twelfth moncth, the addition of five dayes, 
and every fourth year six. And I have oliservctl by the 
continued succession of these years, os they arc delivercri 
in holy writ, that the end of the great NebuchadncTars 
and the beginning of Evilmerodachs (his sons) reign, fell 
out in the 3442 year of the world, but by collation of 
Chaldean history and the astronomical cannon, it fell 
out in the 186 year of Nalx>nasar, and, as by certain 
connexion, it must follow in the 562 year before the 
Chrislian account, and of the Julian Period, the 4152. 
and from thence I gathered the creation of the world did 
fall out upon the 710 year of the Julian Period, by placing 
its beginning in autumn : but for as much os the first 
day of the world l>cgan with the evening of the first 
day of the week, I have observed that the Sunday, which 
in the year 710 aforesaid came nearest the Autumnal 
/Equinox, by astronomical tables (notwithstanding the 
stay of the sun in the dayes of Joshiu, and the going 
back of it in the dayes of Etekiah) happened upon the 
23 day of the Julian OctolKr ; from thence concluded 
that from the evening preceding that first day of the 
Julian year, both the first day of the creation and the 
first motion of time arc to Ik dciluccd. 

His complete writings were edited by Elrington and Todd 
(17 volt. 1847-64). See Life by Dr J. A. Cart (iSpsX and the 
U$»fur Mtmpirt by W. Ball Wright (1889X 

Sir Thomas Ovorbnry was famous as a 
witty and ingenious dcscriber of * characters.’ He 
was for years an intimate of Robert Carr, the 
minion of James I. ; but having opposed the 
favourite’s marriage with the infamous Countess 
of Essex, he incurred the hatred of (he pair, and 
through their influence was confined in the Tower, 
and poisoned (here on the 15th of September 
1613 — being then in the thirty^second year of his 
age. Three months later Carr, now Earl of Somer- 
set, was married to Lady Essex. The way in 


which, though humbler instruments were executed, 
the principals in this murder were screened from 
justice leaves a foul blot on the memory of the 
king. Overbur)' wrote one very popular didactic 
poem, Th€ (published in 1614), on choosing a 
partner for life, which was imitated in TIu //m- 
batuiy A Wife Bespoken^ &c. The prose CharacUrs 
(1614), among the first of that kind of witty 
descriptions of types (Hall having been in the 
field in 1608), were often reprinted and frequently 
imitated. They abound in strained conceits, but 
arc full of epigrammatic point. It is, however^ 
doubtful how many of them arc by Overbury 
himself. The number of characters was increased 
in successive editions ; the fourth contained thirty. 
TAe Tinker (here quoted) and two others first 
appeared in the sixth (1616), and arc by ‘J. Cocke’ 
— possibly ‘Jo. Cooke, Gent.,’ whose clever drama, 
GreenPs Tu Quogue^ appeared in 1614. Still more 
doubtful is it whether the Crutnms fatn from Kin^ 
filmed 5 TabUy professedly that king’s table-talV^ 
was to any extent Overbury’s work. The first 
verse of Tlu Wife is as follows (the spelling in 
this and all the extracts being that of the edition 
of 1638) : 

Each woman is a briefe of Womankind, 

And doth in little even as much contoine 

As in one Day and Night all life we find. 

Of either more is but the same againc : 

God fram'd Her so that to her Hmband She 

As Eve shoukl all the World of Wonuxn be* 

A fiaire and happy MUk-mald 
Is a Countrey Wench that is so farre from making her 
selfe beautiful! by Art, that one lookc of hers is able ,to 
put all facephysieke out of countenance. She knows a 
hiirc looke is i>ut a Dumbe Orator to commend vertue, 
(hercrorc minds it not. All her excellencies stand in her 
so silently, as if they had stolne upon her without her 
knowledge. The lining of her apparell, which is her 
selfe, is farre better than outsides of Tissew ; for though 
she be not arrayed in the spoil of the Silkt-wrme shee is 
deekt in innoccncy, a far belter wearing. She doth not, 
with lying long abed, spoile both her complexion and 
dilions : nature hath taught her, loo, immoderate sUepe is 
rust to the Soule : she rises, therefore, with ChanntUtearty 
her dame’s Cock, and at night makes the iamb her Corfew. 
In milking a Cow, and straining the (cats through her 
fingers, it scemes that so sweet a Milk-presse makes the 
Milk the whiter or sweeter; for never came Almond^ 
Glove or Aromatigue oyntment of her palme to taint it. 
The golded cares of come fall and ktsse her feet when 
shee rcapes them, as if they wisht to be bound and led 
prisoners by the sa^mt hand that fell’d them. Her breath 
is her own, which sents all the yeare long offnney like 
a new-made Haycock. She makes her hand hard with 
labour, and her heart soft with pitty ; and when winters 
evenings fall early (sitting at her mery wheele) she slogs 
a defiance to the giddy xohetU of Fortune* She doth all 
things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will 
not suffer her to doe ill, being her mind is to doe welL 
Shee bestowes her yeares wages at next faire, and in 
chusing her gannents counts no bravery i’ th’ world like 
decency. The garden and hee-krve arc all her Pkytiek 
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and <hirur^cry^ and she lives the longer for'i. She 
dares goe alone and unfold shcepe i' th’ night, and feares 
no manner of ill, because she raeancb none ; ycl to say 
truth, she is never alone, for she is still accompanietl 
with songs ^ honest thoughts y an<l prayers ^ but short 

ones; yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not 
paule^l [palled, weakened] with insuing i<He cogitations 
Lastly, her dreames are so chaste, that shcc dare tell 
them ; only a Fridaics dream is all her superstition ; that 
she conccales for fcare o( anger. Thus lives she, and all 
her care is, she may die in the Spring time, to have store 
of flowers stucke upon her winding^sheeC 

A Fr^niclin. 

His outside is an ancient Yeoman of England, though 
his inside may give armes with the best Gentlemen, and 
nc're see the Herauld. There is no truer servant in the 
House than himsclfe. Though he be Master, he sayes 
not to his servants, * Goe to field,' but, ‘ I.el us goe,’ and 
with his owne eye doth both fatten his fiock .and set 
forward all manner of husbandrie. Hcc is taught by 
nature to bee contented with a little ; his owne fold 
yeelds him both food and rayment ; he is pleas'd with 
any nourishment God sends, whilst curious gluttony ran* 
sackes, as it were, Noahs Arke for food, onely to feed 
the riot of one mcale. He is neV kno\vTie to goe to 
Law ; understanding to bee Law-l>ound among men, is 
like to bee hide*boand among his beasts ; they thrive not 
under it ; and that such men sleepe as unquietly as if 
their pillowes were stuff! with lawyers penknives. When 
he builds, no poore tenant’s cottage hinders his prospect ; 
they are, indeed, his Aimes- houses, though there be 
painted on them no such su|)erscription. He never sits 
up late but when he liunb the Iladgcr, the foe of 

his Lambs ; nor uses hec any cruelty but when hee hunts 
the Hare ; nor subtilty but when he settelh snares for 
the Snipe, or pitfalls for the Black bird ; nor oppression 
but when, in the monelh of July, he goes to the next 
River and sheares his shcepe. He allowes of honest 
pastime, and thinkes not the bones of the dead anything 
bruised, or the worse for it, though the country Lasses 
dance in the Church-yard after Evensong. Rock- 
Munday [or St DistalTs Day, the Monday after Twelfth 
Day, when, after the Christmas celebrations, spinning 
was resumed by the women}, and the Wake in Summer, 
shrovings, the wakeful ketches [catches or carols sung 
in the night] on Christmas Eve, the Hoky [Hock- 
tide, a fortnight after Easter] or Seed Cake — these he 
yecriy keepes yet holds them no reliques of popery. 
He is not so inquisitive after newes derived from the 
privy-clozet, when the finding an eiery of Ilawkes 
in his owne ground, or the foaling of a colt come of 
a good stralne ard tydings more pleasant and more 
profitable. Hee is Lord paramount within himsclfe, 
though hee hold by never so mean a Tenure ; and dyes 
the more contentedly (though he leave his heire young) 
in regard he leaves him not liable to a covetous Guardian. 
Lastly, to end him, hee cares not when his end comes ; 
hee needs not fcare his audit, for his Quietus is in 
heaven. 

Tbe Tinker. 

By J. Cocke. 

A tinker is a moveable, for hee hath no abiding place ; 
by his motion hee gathers heat, theoce his cholericke 
nature* He seemes to be very devout, for his life is 
a continuall pilgrimage $ and sometimes in humility 


goes l>arcfcK>i, therein making necessity a venue. If is 
hou»e is as ancient as 7'uha/ Cain's, and so a ranua- 
gale by anti<)uity ; yet he j 'roves hitUMrlfc a Gallant, ft)r 
he carrica all hi> wealth upon lus back ; or a l^hiloM>- 
pher, for he bears all his substance about him. From 
his Art was Mu%ick first invenie<k and therefore is he 
alwaics furnisht wiili a song, to which hi^ hammer, keep- 
ing tune, proves that he was the first founder for the 
kettle-drum. Note that whsrrc the Ix^st Ale is, there 
stands his music most u{>on crotchet-.. The companion 
of his travels i> some rr>ulc, .suntied»unit t^ucane that 
since the terrible Slatuto recante<l (iipsi^me. and is 
tumcrl Pedlcrcssc. So marches he all over ICngl.and 
with his Uag and baggage ; his convervition i> unreprove* 
able, for hcc is ever mending. I lee ob>erve> truly the 
Statutes, and therefore he can rather stcalc than Ix-gge. in 
which hee is unrcmovcably constant, in spighi of uhip or 
imprisonment i and so .a strong enemy to idleness that, 
in mending one hole, he had rather make llirce than 
want worke ; and when hee hath done, hee throwes the 
wallet of his faults lichimi him. lie embraceth naturally 
ancient customc, conversing in open fichU and lowly 
Cottages : if he visit Cities or Townes tis but to deale 
upon the imperfections of our weaker vessels. llis 
tongue is very voluble, which, with Canting, proves him 
a Linguist. He is entertain’d in c%cr>* place, but enters 
no further than the doorc, to avoid suspition. Some 
would take him to be a Coward, but, l>e)ceve it, he is 
a Lad of mettle ; his valour is commonly three or foure 
yards long, fastned to a pike in the end, for fipng off. 
lie is provident, for he will fight with but one at once, 
and then also hee had rather submit than l>e counted 
olistinate. To conclude, i( he scape Tyburn and Ban- 
bury, he dies a begger. 

Overlmo' * work* (1656); Whibley’s im Biegrtt^ky 

f 191 j) ; and PArry’s Mysterr (i 99 Sk 

John ChalkliilL— A poem described as 
pastoral hislor>'/ Theatma atui Clcttrchus, was 
published by Izaak Walton in 1683, with a title- 
page stating it to have been ‘written long since 
by John Chalkhill, Esq., an acquaintant and 
friend of Edmund Spencer.’ Walton, who had 
known the author, says ‘he was in his time a man 
generally known, and as well beloved ; for he was 
humble and obliging in his behaviour, a gentleman, 
a scholar, very innocent and prudent ; and, indeed,, 
his whole life was useful, quiet, and virtuous.’ 
Thealma and Clcarchus was reprinted by the Rc>** 
Samuel Weller Singer (Chiswick, 1820), who ex- 
pressed an opinion that, as Walton had been 
silent upon the life of Chalkhill, he might be 
altogether a fictitious personage, and the poem 
be actually the composition of Walton himself % 
and a writer, probably Sir Egerton Diydges, in 
vol. IV. of the Retrospective Revieu*, after investi- 
gating the circumstances, came to the same con- 
clusion. But Mr F. S. Merry weather, in the 
Gentlesnatfs Atagasine for i8te, showed that 
towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign an Ivon or 
Ion Chalkhill, Gent., was one of the coroners for 
the county of Middlesex, and suggested that this 
may have been the poet. The poetry soars above 
the level of Izaak’s muse, who dwelt by the side 
of trout streams and among quiet meadows The 
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Compleat A ^tgUry publ i shed ihi rty years be fore 
T/ualmay had already inserted in it two songs, 
signed ‘ lo. ChalkhilL’ Whoever was the author, 
TAealma is, according to Professor Saintsbury 
^who prints it in Minor Poets of the Carolina 
l^eriody vol. ii. 1906), a Caroline poem of the 
regular type ; it is utterly unlike the work of 
Spenser or his contemporaries. The scene of this 
highly artihcial ‘pastoral’ is laid in Arcadia, and 
the author describes the Golden Age and all its 
charms, succeeded by an Age of Iron, with its 
ambition, avarice, and tyranny. The plot is 
complicated and obscure, and the characters lack 
individuality ; the interest depends on the romantic 
descriptions and occasional felicity of language. 
The versification is that of the heroic couplet, 
varied, like Milton's Lycidas^ by breaks and pauses 
in the middle of the line : 

Tbe Prleatess of Diana. 

Within a little silent grove hard by, 

Upon a small ascent he might espy 
A stately chapel, richly gilt without, 
hcsci with shady sycamores about : 

And ever and anon he might well hear 
A sound of music steal in at his car 
As the wind gave it l>cing : so sweet an air 
Would strike a syren mute. . . . 

A hundred viigins there he might espy 
Prostrate before a marble deity. 

Which, by its portraiture, appeare<l to be 
The image of Diana ; on their knee 
They tendered their devotions ; with sweet airs, 
Offering the incense of their praise and pmyers. 

Their garments all alike ; beneath their paps, 

Ruck]e<l together with a silver claps, cUsp 

And cross their snowy silken robes, they wore 
An azure scarf, with stars embroidered o'er. 

Their hair in curious tresses was knit up, 

Crowned with a silver crescent on the top. 

A silver bow their left hand held ; their right, 

For their defence, held a sharp^headed flight. 

Drawn from (heir 'broidcrc<l quiver, neatly tied 
In silken cords, and fastened to their side. 

Under their vestments, something short before, 

White buskins, laccd with ribanding, they wore* 

It was a catching sight for a young eye, 

That love h.id fired before : he might espy 

One whom the rest had spheredike circled round. 

Whose head was with a golden chaplet crowned. 

lie could not see her face, only his car 

Was blest with the sweet words that came from her. 

The Wltch'e Cave. 

Her cell was hewn out of the marble rock. 

By more than human art ; she need not knock i 
The door stood always open, large and wide, 

Grown o'er with woolly moss on cither side, 

And interwove with ivy's flattering twines, 

Through which the carbuncle and diamond shinesi 
Not set by Art, but there by Nature sown 
At the world’s birth, so star-like bright they shone* 
They served instead of tapers, to give light 
To the dark entry, where perpetual Night, 

Friend to black deeds, and sire of Ignorance, 

Shuts out all knowledge, lest her eye by chance 


Might bring to light her follies : in they went. 

The ground was strewed with flowers, whose sweet scent« 
Mixed with the choice perfumes from India brought. 
Intoxicates his brain, and quickly caught 
His CTe<luloii5 sense ; the walls were gilt, and set 
With precious stones, and all the roof was fret 
With a gold vine, whose strolling branches spread 
All o'er the arch ; the swelling grapes were red ; 

This Art had made of rubies clustered so, 

To the quick'st eye they more than seemed to growt 
About the walls lascivious pictures hung, 

Such os were of loose Ovid sometimes sung* 

On either side a crew of dwarfish elves 
Held waxen tapers, taller than themselves; 

Vet so well shapctl unto their little stature, 

So angel-like in face, so sweet in feature ; 

Their rich attire $0 differing ; yet so well 
Becoming her that wore it, none could tell 
Which was the fairest, which the handsomest decked, 
Or which of them Desire would soon'st affect. 

After a low salute, they all *gan sing, 

And circle in the stranger in a ring. 

Orandra to her charms was stepped aside, 

Leaving her guest half won and wanton-eyed* 

He had foigot his herb : cunning delight 
Had so l>ewitched his ears, and bleared his sighb, 

And captivated all his senses so, 

That he was not himself : nor did he know 
What place he was in, or how he came there, 

But greedily he feeds his eye and ear 
With what would ruin him. « • * 

Next unto his view 
She represents a banquet, ushered io 
By such a shape as she was sure would win 
His ap]>etitc to taste i so like she was 
To his Clarinda, both in shape and face ; 

So voiced, so habited, of the some gait 
And comely gesture ; on her brow in state 
Sat such a princely majesty as he 
Had noted in Clarinda t save that she 
Had a more wanton eye, that here and there 
Rolled up and down, not settling anywhere. 

Down on the ground sbe falls his hand to kitt, 

And with her tears bedew’s it ; cold os ice 
He felt her lips, that yet inflamed him so, 

That he was all on fire the truth to know, 

Whether she was the same she did appear, 

Or whether some fantastic form it wer^ 

Fashioned in his imagination 

By his still working thoughts ; so fixed upon 

His loved Clarinda, that lus fancy strove, 

Even with her shadow, lo express his love* 

* 

Edward Fairfax (c.1580-1635), translator of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem^ a son — probably illegitimate — 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton, in Yorkshire, 
was bom near Leeds, and spent his life mainly in 
literary work at Newhall, in Fewston parish, near 
Otley, Yorkshire. He dedicated his Godfrty of 
Dulloigne: or the Recoverie 0/ Jerusalent, to Queen 
Elizabeth (1st ed. 1600: 2nd cd. 1624). The poeti- 
cal beauty and freedom of this version of Tasso's 
Gerusalemme Liberata have been the theme of 
almost universal praise. Dryden ranked Fiurfax 
with Spenser as a master of our language, and 
Waller said he derived from him the harmony of 
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his numbers, though Ben Jonson said *k was not 
well done.’ It charmed James I. and solaced the 
imprisonment of Charles 1 . Hallam, admitting 
that it shows spirit and freedom, decides not un- 
reasonably that it lacks the grace of the original 
It was not the first translation (Richard Carew 
translated the first five cantos ; sec above at 
page 353), and there have been over half-a-dozen 
since ; but it may still claim to be English 
rendering, and an essential part of English litera- 
ture. In 1621 Fairfax wrote a Discourse 0/ 
craft (first printed in the Philobiblon MtsceHanicSy 
1859), and in the preface to it he states that 
in religion he was ^neither a fantastic Puritan 
nor a superstitious Papist,’ but describes in full 
the bewitching of two of his own daughters. He 
also wrote a series of Eclogues, one of which — 
a poor thing — was published in 1741. 

If the opening of the first book of the Goitfrey 
(or ferusaUpti) recalls Homer and Virgil on the one 
hand, the English version suggests Spenser and 
Milton on the other : 

The sacred Armies and the godly Knight 
That the great Sepulcher of Christ did free 
I sing ; much wrought his valour and foresight 
And in that glorious warre much sufrre<l he : 

In vaine gainst him did hell oppose her might, 

In vainc the Turkes and Morians armed be : 

His soldiers wilde, to hraules and mutines prest, 
Reduced he to peace, so heaven him blest. 

O heavenly Muse that not with fading baies 
Deckest thy brow by th* Heliconian spring, 

But sit test crowned with storres immortall raies. 

In heaven where legions of bright Angels sing ; 
Inspire life in my wit, my thoughts upraise, 

My verse ennoble and forgive the thing, 

If fictions light 1 mix with truth divine, 

And fill these lines with other praise than thine. 

In Tasso’s great epic Armida is a beautiful 
sorceress, employed to seduce Rinaldo and other 
Crusaders as they approach the Holy City. 
Rinaldo after a struggle triumphs over her 
witcheries, confesses his love to her, and per- 
suades her to become a Christian. 

Armida aod her Snehonted Qlrdle. 

And with that word she smiled, and nerethclesse 
Her lovedoyes still she used, and pleasures bold : 

Her haire, (hat done, she twisted up in tresse, 

And looser locks in silken laces rolled \ 

Her curies garland-wise she did up-dresse, 

Wherein, like rich cnnamell laid on gold. 

The twisted flowrets smiled, and her white brest 
The Lillies there that spring with Roses drest. 

The jolly Peacocke spreads not halfe so faire 
The eyed feathers of hb pompous traine ; 

Nor golden Iris so bends in the aire 

Her twen tie-coloured bow, through clouds of mine : 

Yet all her ornaments, strange, rich, and rare, 

Her girdle did in price and beauty staine ; 

Not that, with scorn, wliich Tuscan GuUla lost, 

Nor Venus Ceston could match Ihb for cost* cestus 


Of niildc denaies, of tendvr scomes, of sweet 
Repulses, war, peace, hope, desj^airv, joy, fcart. 

Of ^mile>, jests, mirth, woe, grief, and sad regreet ; 
Sigh-s sorrower, teares, cml>raccmcnts, ki>scs dcare. 
That mixe<t first by weight and measure meet, 

Then at an ea>y fire atteinpred were ; 

This wondrous gircilc did .Vrmida frame. 

And when she would be worn the same. 

Rin&ldo at the EnebaDtod Wood. 

It WAS the time when gainst the breaking day 
KcbcUioiis night yet strove, and still rcpinetl. 

For in the east ap|>c.ircd the morning gray, 

And yet some lampes in Joves high palace shined, 

When to Mount Olivet he took his way, 

And saw, as round al>out his eies he twine<l. 

Nights shadows hence, from thence the mornings shine, 
This bright, ih.nt darkc ; that earthly, this divine. 

Phineas and Ollcs Fletcher 

were sons of Giles Fletcher, LL.D. (c.i 549-161 1), 
himself something of a poet, who was sent in 1588 
as ambassador to Russia, and wrote Of the Russc 
Common Wealth (1591) and Lida or Pocfftes of 
Love. Both were clergymen ; Phineas educated, like 
his father, at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Giles at Westminster and Trinity. Phineas 
(1582-1650) in 1621 became rector of Hilgay, in 
Norfolk ; Giles (€.1588-1623) from about 1618 was 
rector of Alderton, Suffolk. The elder Giles was 
the brother of the Bishop of London, father of 
John Fletcher the dramatist — who was accordingly 
cousin of the two poct-brothcrs. 

The works of Phineas consist of the Purple 
Island or the Isle of Mapty Piscatory EclogueSy 
and miscellaneous poems. The Purple Islaptd 
was published in 1633, but written much earlier, 
as appears from allusions in it to the Earl of 
Essex. The name of the poem conjures up images 
of poetical and romantic beauty such as we may 
suppose a youthful admirer and follower of Spenser 
to have drawn — unless, indeed, it suggests the mis- 
apprehension that led to its being entered in a 
b^kscllcr^s topographical catalogue under ^ Man» 
Isle of.’ A perusal of the work dispels illusions. 
The Purple Islaptd of Fletcher is no sunny spot 
*amid the melancholy main;’ it is an elaborate 
and anatomical description of the body and mind 
of man, involving a portentous allegor>’ which 
inevitably repels the average reader. Beginning 
with the veins, arteries, bones, and muscles of the 
human frame, the poet pictures them as hills, 
dales, streams, and rivers, and describes with great 
minuteness their different meanderings, e]e\*ations, 
and. appearances ; one is reminded of Harv'ey’s 
recent great discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. But that Fletcher’s physiology diflTcred 
pretty widely from our current doctrines wxM be 
plain from the kindly view he takes of the liver 
and its normal functions : 

So ’tween the Splenion’s frost and th* angry Gall 
The jovial! Hepar stu ; with great expence 
Cheering the Isle by hb great infiaence ( 1 ) ; 
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and he docs not reject the view that ‘ within (viz. 
the liver) love hath his habitation.’ Having in five 
cantos exhausted man's physical phenomena, he 
proceeds to describe the complex nature and opera- 
tions of the mind. Intellect is the prince of the Isle 
of Man> and he is furnished with eight counsellors 
— Fancy* Memory* the Common Sense, and five 
external senses. The human fortress thus garri- 
soned is assailed by the Vices, and a fierce contest 
ensues for the possession of the human soul. At 
length an angel interposes, and ensures victor)* to 
the N’inucs — the angel being King James I.* on 
whom is heaped much fulsome adulation. From the 
above sketch of this odd poem* it will be apparent 
that its worth must rest* not upon the attractions 
of its plot* but upon the beauty of isolated passages 
and particular descriptions. Some of Phincas’s 
seven-line stanzas have the flow and sweetness of 
Spenser’s Faerie Quecne^ a few of them Spenser’s 
charm ; multitudes arc marred by affectation, per* 
versities* and the tedium of long-protracted allegory. 

Giles Fletcher published only one poem of any 
length — Ch risfs Victcrie aftd Triumph. 1 1 a ppeared 
at Cambridge in ]6!0, and met with such indifferent 
success that a second edition was not called for 
till twenty years afterwards. There is a massive 
grandeur and earnestness about Christs Vietorie 
which strikes the imagination. The materials of 
the poem arc better fused together and more 
harmoniously linked than those of the Purple 
Island; the unusual eight-line stanza contrasts with 
interspersed lyrics. ‘ Both of these brothers,* said 
Hallam* ‘arc dcscr^'ing of much praise ; they were 
endowed with minds eminently poetical, and not 
inferior in imagination to any of their contempo- 
raries. But an injudicious taste, and an excessive 
fondness for a style which the public was rapidly 
«ibandoning* that of allegorical personification* pre- 
vented their powers from being effectively dis- 
played.’ Campbell's criticism is not antiquated : 
‘They were both the disciples of Spenser* and, with 
his diction gently modernised, retained much of 
his melody and luxuriant expression. Giles, inferior 
as he is to Spenser and Milton, might be figured, 
in his happiest moments, as a link of connection 
in our poetry between these congenial spirits, for 
he reminds us of both, and evidently gave hints to 
the latter in a poem on the same subject with 
Paradise Refrained! These hints arc indeed very 
plain and obvious. The appearance of Satan as an 
aged sire ‘slowly footing’ in the silent wilderness, 
the temptation of our Saviour in the ‘goodly garden ’ 
and in the Bower of Vain Delight, arc outlines 
which Milton adopted and filled up in his second 
epic, with a grace and power unknown to the 
Fletchers — for whom may be claimed ingenuity 
of invention, copiousness of fancy, melodious 
numbers, and language at times rich, ornate, and 
highly poetical. If Spenser had not previously 
written his Bower of Bliss, Giles Fletcher’s Bower 
of Vain Delight would have been unequalled in 
the poetry of that day ; probably, like his master, 


Spenser, he drew from Tasso. The poems of both 
brothers arc included in Dr Grosart’s ‘ Fuller 
Worthies Librar>* ’ (1868-69). The best edition of 
their poetical works is by F. S. Boas (a vols. 

1 908-9). 

Decay of Human Greatneas. 

From ihe Pur^U ItlatiJ. By PhineO’i Fletcher. 

Fond man* that looks on earth for happincsse, 

And here long seeks what here is never found I 
For all our good we hold from heav’n by lease, 

With many forfeits and conditions bound ; 

Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due : 

Though now but writ, and seal’d* and giv'n anew. 

Yet daily we it brc.ak* yet daily must renew. 

Why should 'st thou here look for |>eq>etuall good, 

At every lossc against heav'ns face repining? 

Do but l)ehol<l where glorious Cities stood, 

With gilded tops and sih’cr turrets shining ; 

There now the hart fcarlcsse of greyhound feeds, 

And loving pelican in safety hrcc<U ; 

There schricching Satyres fill the people’s emplie steads. 

Where is th’ Ass)rian Lion’s golden hide, 

That all the Fast once graspt in lordly paw? 

Where that great Persian Bcare, whose swelling pride 
The Lion’s self tore out with ravenous jaw ? 

Or he which 'luixt a Lion and a Panl, 

Through all the world with nimble pincons faPd, 

And to his grcetly whelps his conquer’d kingdomes shar’d? 

Hardly the place of such antiquitie, 

Or note of those great Monarchies we finde « 

Onely a fading verl>aU memorie, 

And empty name in writ is left behinde : 

But when this second life and glory fades, 

And sinks at length in Time's ol>scurer shades, 

A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 

That monstrous Beast, which nurst in Tiber’s fenne 
Did all the world with hideous shape affray ; 

That fill’d with costly s|>oil his gaping denne. 

And (rode down all the rest to dust and clay : 

His batt'ring horns pull'd out by civil hands, 

And iron teeth lie scatter’d on the sands ; 

Backt, bridled by a monk, with sev’n heads yokM stands 

And that black Vulture, which with deathfull wing 
O're-shadows half the earth, whose dismall sight 
Frighte<l the Muses from their native spring, 

Already stoops, and flagges with weary flight* 

Who then shall look for happines beneath ; [deaths 
Where each new day proclaims chance, change, and 
And life it self’s os flit as is the air we breathe? flettiog 

(From Canto vil.) 

The symbolical It Alexander the Great 2 ihe m&rnsfrem 

Btast U of course ihe Papacy { the ymitmrt Is the Turk* 

Partbenla* 

From the PmrpU itisnd. 

With her her sister went, a warlike maid, 

Parthenia, all in steel and gilded arms \ 

In needle’s stead a mighty spear she sway’d, 

With which in bloudy fields and fierce alarms 
The boldest champion she down would bear, 

And like a thunderbolt wide passage tear, 

Flinging all to the earth >vith her enchanted spieu 
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Her gooclly armour seem’d a garden green, 

Where thousand spotlesse Ulies freshly blew ; 

And on her shield the ’lone bird might be seen* 

Th’ Arabian bird, shining in colours new: 

It self unto it self was onely mate ; 

Ever the same, but new in newer date : 

And underneath was writ, ‘ Sti^h is ^fmsU shigis state,'' 

Thus hid in arms, she seemM a goodly knight. 

And ht for any warlike exercise : 

And when she list lay down her armour bright. 

And hack resume her peacefull maiden’s guise ; 

The fairest maid she was, that ever yet 
Prison'd her locks within a golden net. 

Or let them waving hang, >v*ith roses fair beset. 

Choice nymph, the of chaste Diana’s train, 

Thou Beautie’s lilie, set in heav’nly earth ; 

Thy fairs, unpattemM, all perfections stain : 

Sure hcav’n with curious pencil at thy birth 
In thy rare face her own full picture drew : 

It is a strong verse here to write but true : 

Hyperboles in others are but half thy due* 

Upon her forehead Love his trophies fits, 

A thousand spoils in silver arch displaying ; 

And in the midst himself full proudly sits, 

Himself In awfull majestic araylng : 

Upon her brows lies his bent e^n bow, 

And ready shafts : deadly those weapons show ; 

sweet that death appeared, lovely that deadly 
blow* . * . 

A bed of lilies flower upon her cheek, 

And in the midst was set a circling rose ; 

Whose sweet aspect would force Narcissus seek 
New liveries, and fresher colours choose 
To deck his beauteous head in snowie tire ; 

But all in vain : for who can hope t’ aspire 
To such a fair, which none attain, but all admire? 

Her rubie lips lock up from gazing sight 
A troop of pearls, which march in goodly row : 

But when she deignes those precious bones undigfat, 

Soon hcav’nly notes from those divisions flow, 

And with rare musick charm the ravisht eares, 

Darning bold ihoughu, but cheering modest fears \ 

The spheres so onely sing, so onely charm the spheres* • . . 

Yet all the starres which deck this beauteous skie, 

By force of th’ inward sunne both shine and move : 
Thron'd in his heart sits Love’s high majestic ; 

Id highest majestse the highest Love* 

As when a taper shines in gla&ste frame, 

The sparkling crystdll bums in glitt'ring flame x 
So docs that brightest Love brighten this lovely dame* 

(Pram Canto x.) 

Parttunin is defined by the poet as * chastiile in the sincle/ as 
AgHut U ^ehasiitie in the mamed** The Ara^/am S/W, the phaix, 
was of courae a rirgio bird. 

The Sorcoroea of Vain Delight* 

From CAriss^t yut^ruanA Triumph, By Giles Fletcher* 
The garden like a ladie faire was cut, 

That lay as if shec slumber’d in delight, 

And to the open skies her eyes did shut $ 

The azure fields of heav’n wear ’sembled right 
Id a large round, set with the flow’rs of light ; * 


The flowris-de-lucc, and the round sparks of dcaw, 
That hung upon the azure leaves, did shew 
Like twinkling starrs, that sparkle in ih’ cav'ning blew* 

Upon a hillie banke her head shee ca s t. 

On which the bovvre of \*ainc*dclight was built ; 

White and rcti roses for her face wear plac't, 

And for her trevvo marigolds wear spilt : 

Them broadly shee displai<l, like flaming guilt. 

Till in the ocean the glad day wear <lro\vn’d ; 

Then up againc her yellow locks she wound, 

And with greene fillctts in their prcttic calls them bound. 

What should I here dcpcint her lillie hand, 

Her vcines of violets, her ermine brest. 

Which thcar in orient colours living stand ; 

Or how her gowne with silken leaves is drest ; 

Or how her watchmen, arm’d with bough ie crest, 

A u'all of prim hl<l in his bushes Wars, 

Shaking at evcf>' windc their leavie spears, 

While she supinely sleeps, no to be waked fears I 

Over the hedge depends the graping cime, 

Whose greener hea<l empurpulcd in wine. 

Seemed to wonder at his bloodie helme, 

And halfe suspect the bunches of the vine ; 

Least they, perhaps, his wit should undermine* 
hot well he knewe such fruit he never Wre : 

Hut her weakc armes embrace him the more. 

And with her ruby grapes laught at her |>aramour. . . . 

The roofe thicke cloudcs did paint, from which three 
Wyes 

Three gaping mermaides with their cawrs did feed, 

Whose brests lei fall the streame, with slecpie noise. 

To lions mouths, from whence it leapt with speedc. 

And in the rosie laver seem'd to bleed. 

'I he naked boyes unto the water’s fall. 

Their stonie nightingales had taught to call. 

When Zeph>T breath’d into their watr}* interalL 

And all about, embayed In soft sleepe, 

A heaitl of charmed beasts aground were spread. 

Which the faire witch in goulden chaines did keepe. 

And them in willing bondage fetter^ ; 

Once men they li»'d, but now the men were dead 
And turn’d to beasts ; so fabled Homer old, 

That Circe wnth her potion, charm’d in gold, 

Us’d manly soules in beastly bodies to immould* 

Through this false Eden, to his lemarr's bowre, 

(Whome thousand soules devoutly idolize) 

Our first destroyer led our Saviour : 

Thear in the lower roome, in solemne wise. 

They daunc’t around, and powr’d their sacrifice 
To plumpe L>*»us, and among the rest, 

The joUy priest, in yvie garlands drest, 

Chaunted wild orgialls, in honour of the feast* . • ^ 

High over all Panglorie's blazing throne, 

In her bright turret, all of christal wrought, 

Idke Phoebus lompe, in midst of heaven, shone i 
Whose starry top with pride infemall fraught, 
Selfe^arching columns to uphold wear taught : 

In which her image still reflected was 

By the smooth chrUtall that, most like her glasse. 

In t^uty and in frailtie did all others posse* 
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A silver svandc the sorccrcssc did sway, 

And for a crownc of gold her haire she wore ; 

Oncly a garland of rose-buds did play 
AlK)ut her locks ; and in her hand she bore 
A hollowc globe of gla&sc, that long before 
She full of cmplinesse had bladdered, 

And all the world therein depictured : 

Whose colours, like the rainbowc, ever vanishid. 

Such walry orbicles young boyes do blowc 
Out of (heir sopy sheis, and much admire 
The swimming world, which tenderly they rowe 
With casic breath, till it Iw waved higher ; 

But if they chaunce but roughly once aspire. 

The painted bubble instantly doth fall 

Here when she came, she ’gan for musique call, 

And sung this wooing song, to welcome Him wilhall ^ 

Love is the bloj^omc whear thcar blowes 
Every thing that lives or growes : 

Love doth make the heav’ns to move, 

And the sun doth burne in love : 

Love the strong and wcakc doth yoke, 

And makes the yvic climix the okc ; 

Under whose shadowes lions wihlc, 

Sofl’ne<l by love, grow tame and mild 5 
Love no med'cinc can appease, 

He bumes the fishes in the seas : 

Not all the skill his wounds can stench, suaeh 

Not all the sea his fire can quench : 

Love did make the bloody 5|)ear 

Once a Icvic coal to wear, leavy, leafy 

While in his leaves (hear shrouded lay 

Sweete binls for love that sing and play : 

And of all love's joyfull flame 
1 the bud and blossome am : 

Oncly bend Thy knee to mce, 

Thy wooing shall Thy winning bee. 

See, sec the flowers that bclowe 
Now as fresh as morning blowc ; 

And of all, the virgin rose, 

That as bright Aurora showes: 

Mow they all unieaved die, 

I^oosing their virginitic ; 

Like unto a summer-shade, 

But now borne, and now they fade 
Every thing doth pxssc away, 

Thcar is danger in delay : 

Come, come gather then the rose^ 

Gather it, or it you lose : 

All the sand of Tagus' shore 
Into my Ijosomc casts his ore : 

All the valleys' swimming come 
To my house is yecrcly l)omc ; 

Every grape of every vine 
Is gladly bruis'd to make me wine, 

While ten thousand kings, as proud 
To carry up my train, have bow’d, 

And a world of Indies send me 
In my chambers to attend me : 

All the starres in heav’n that shine, 

And ten thousand more, are mine. 

Onely bend Thy knee to mee, 

Thy wooing shall Thy winning bee. 

Thus sought the dire Enchauntrc&s in His minde 
Her guilefull bayt to have embosomed i 


But He her charroes dispersed into winde, 

And her of insolence admonished ; 

And all her optique glosses shattered. 

So with her sire to Hell shee took her flight, 

(The starting ay re flew from the damned spright,) 

Whear deeply both aggriev'd plungetl themselves in nighL 

But to their Lord, now musing in Ills thought, 

A heavenly volie of light angels flew, 

And from His Father Him a banquet brought, 

Through the fine element ; for well they knew, 

After His Lenten fast lie hungrie grew ; 

And, as He fed, the holy quires combine 
To sing a hymne of the celestiall Trine ; 

All thought to passe, and each was past all thought dmne* 

The birds' sweet notes, to sonnet out iheir joyes, 
Attemper'd to the layes angelicall ; 

And to the birds the winds attune their noyse, 

And to the >vinds the waten hoarccly call, 

And Eccho back againe revoyced all ; 

That the whole valley rung with victorie. 

But now our Lord to rest doth homewanl flic t 
See how the Night comes stealing from the mountains high I 

and Hand ibroughout for * were/ * where/ 

and * there ;* rtt/ls are cauU, cap% ; privet ; inttrall (eitirailX 

indde: Bacehut; arr^Vi/Zr, orgiaatio hymns; hMy 9/4ar^ 

SiCm, refera lo one of the many legends alMUt the Crucifixion. 

Sir John Boaninont (1582-1628) was the 
elder brother of the cclcbmlcd dramatist. Enjoy- 
ing the family estate of Graccdieu, in Leicester- 
shire, Sir John dedicated part of his leisure hours 
to the service of the Muses. He wrote, in neat 
enough heroic couplets, a somewhat unimpas- 
sioned poem on Bosworth Field. This is how 
he gives Richard’s address to his troops on the 
eve of the decisive battle : 

My fclIow-souMicrs, though your swords 
Arc sharpe, and need not whetting by my words ; 

Yet call to minde those many glorious dayes 
In which we treasur’d up immortall prayse ; 

If when I serv'd, I ever fled from foe, 

Fly ye from mine, let me be punisht so : 

But if my father, when at fint he try’d 
How all his sonnes could shining blades abide, 

Found me an eagle, whose undaxled eyes 
Affront the t>eamcs which from the steelc arise, 

And if 1 now in action teach the same. 

Know then, ye have but chang’d your gen ’rail's name ; 
Be still your selves, ye fight against the drosse 
Of those that oft have runne from you with losse : 

How many SomciscU,— Dissention's brands I— 

Have felt the force of our revcngefull hands I 
From whome this youth, os from a princely floud, 
Derives his best, yet not untainted bloud ; 

Have our assaults made Lancaster to droupe? 

And shall this Welshman with his ragged troupe 
Subdue the Norman and the Saxon line, 

That oncly Merlin may be thought divine? 

See what a guide these fugitives have chose ! 

Who bred among the French, our ancient foes, 

Forgets the English language and the ground. 

And knowes not what our drums and trumpets sound. 

In a poem to the memory of a friend are these 
excellent observations in verse : 
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Why should vaine sorrow follow him with icar^ 
Who shakes off burdens of declining yeeres ? 

Whose thread exceeds the usuail bounds of life. 

And fceles no stroke of any fatal I knife ? 

The Destinies enjoync their wheeles to run, 

Untill the length of his whole cour:»c be spun. 

No envious cloud oliscures his struggling light. 
Which sets contentetl at the point of night ; 

Yet this large time no greater profit brings. 

Then ev'ry little moment whence it springs, 

Unlesse imployM in workes deserving praise; 

Most weare out many yeeres, and live few dayes. 
Time flowes from instants, and of these each one 
Should be esteem'd as if it were alone : 

The shortest space, which we so lightly prize 
When it is comming «nnd before our eyes. 

Let it but slide into th* etemall maine, 

No realmes, no world can purchase it againe : 
Remembrance oncly makes the footste]>s last, 

When wingH Time, which fixt the prints, is past. 

Samuel Purebas (1577-1626), bom at Thax- 
ted, in Essex ; studied at St John's, Cambridge ; 
held successively two livings in Essex ; and from 
1614 till his death was rector of St Marlin's in 
Ludgate. In 1613 he published a volume called 
Purchas his Pilgrimage; or Rclaiions 0/ /he 
Worlds and the Religions observed in all Ages and 
Places discovered from /he Crea/ion un/o /his 
Presen/. A second work was Purchas his Pilgrhn^ 
Microcosmus or /he His/ory 0/ Man^ Rela/ing /he 
Wonders of his Generation^ Vanities in his De- 
^enera/ioHy Necessity of his Regeneration (1619). 
Hakluyt's papers having fallen into his hands, he 
issued in 1625 his best-known W'ork, Hakluyt us 
Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgripnes : containiug 
a History of the World, in Sea Voyages and I^itd 
T ravels by Englishmen and olhers {4 vols. folio, 
1625; reprinted in 20 vols. 1905). The fourth 
edition of the Pilgritnage usually accompanies 
the Pilgrisnes as if a fifth volume. Purchas 
himself thus describes the two books t * These 
brethren holding much resemblance in name, 
nature, and feature, yet differ in both the object 
and the subject. This [the Pilgrimage being 
mine own in matter, though borrowed, and in form 
of words and method ; whereas my Pilgrimes are 
the authors themselves, acting their own parts 
in their own words, only furnished by me with 
such necessaries as that stage further required, 
and ordered according to my rules.' If wc may 
judge by a comparison of his work with such of 
the * relations' as have not perished, Purchas was 
neither painstaking nor conscientious as an editor ; 
many of his stories seem to be meagre abstracts 
of his originals ; and his tales arc notable rather 
for a certain old-world quaintness than for any 
exceptional literary gift. The theological dis- 
quisitions with which he interlards his narratives 
are at times rather amusing than edifying. 
Vol L of the Pilgrimes contains voyages and 
travels of ancient kings, patriarchs, apostles, and 
philosophers ; voyages of circumnavigators of the 
globe ; and voyages along the coasts of Africa 
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to the East Indies, Japan, China, the Philippine 
Islands, and the Persian and Arabian (iulfs ; 
Vol. ii., voyages an<i relations of Africa, Ethiopi;i, 
Palestine, Arabia, Persia, and other parts of Asia ; 
\'ol, iii., I'artar)', China, Russia, North-west 
America, and the Polar Regions ; \'ol. iv., America 
and the West Indies; \'ol. v. contains the Pih 
grimage^ which is substantially a theological and 
geographical history of .Asia, Africa, and America. 
The editor of Churchiirs Collection (supposed to 
have been John Locke) says of Purchas, that 'he 
has imitated Hakluyt t(xj much, swelling his work 
into five volumes in folio;’ yet, he adds, ‘the 
whole collection is very valuable, as having pre- 
ser\'ed many considerable voyages that might 
otherwise have perished. Put, like Hakluyt, he 
has thrown in all that came to hand, to fill up so 
many volumes, and is excessive full of his own 
notions, and of mean quibbling and playing upon 
words ; yet for such as can make choice of the 
best, the collection is very valuable.' 

The Pilgrimage is also in large measure a 
cento from the stories of travellers and older 
authors, sometimes boiled down and restated in 
Purchas's own words. Thus the thirteenth chapter 
of book IV. is expressly based on the travellers 
Plano Carpini, Kubruquis, and (especially) Marco 
Polo, as well as on less satisfactory' authorities — 
the thirteenth-century' chronicler Matthew* Paris, the 
ihirlecnth-cenlury encyclopedist N'incentius Bel- 
lovacensis, and Sir John Mandcville ! The famous 
paragraph in it which dominated Coleridge's day- 
dream, and took visionary shape in his Kubla Khan, 
is shortened from Marco Polo's account (Book I. 
chap. Ixi.) of the great Khan’s summer palace at 
Kai-ping-fu, north of Pekin, which the Chinese 
called Shang-tu (i.e. ‘upper court*). Marco makes 
the word Chandu, Odoric Sattdu, Ramus io Xandu^ 
and Purchas Xamdu. What follows about the 
Tcbet and Kasimur, (he Bnesi and Sensin, is 
merely abstracted from Marco. Coleridge's ‘Alph’ 
is not in Purchas or his authorities, and may be 
the classical Alpheus which disappears in caverns 
of limestone and comes to light again more than 
once. The Abora of the poem is no doubt the 
‘admirable bill Amara’ on which Purchas waxes 
eloquent in his seventh book — the name still seen 
in Amhara, the central province of Abyssinia, 
and in Amharic, the name of the modern Abys- 
sinian language. Purchas was republished in 1905. 
In the following extract he is speaking of the 
manners and customs of the Tartars : 

Their wives are exceeding chaste and observant : 
and though they bee many, yet can Rachel and Leah, 
yea ten or (wentie of them, agree with a marvellous 
union, intent unto their houshold and other businesse, 
whereby they are gainefull and not chargeable to (heir 
Husbands. When they marry, the Husband covenanteth 
with the Father of the Moide, who having given him 
power to take her wheresoever hee shall fmde her, 
hee leeketh her among some of her friends, where shee 
hath then of purpose hidden her selfe, and by a 
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kin<lc of force carridh her away. They marry with any 
except their ownc NJothcr and Sister. Their W iddowes 
vcldomc marry, l>ccausc of their service to their former 
lIushantK in another world, except the sonne marric his 
fathers wives or the brother his brothers, Iwcause they 
can there in the next world bee content to resigne 
them to their former Husbands againc. Ihe women 
buy, sell, and provide all necessaries into the house, 
the men intending nothing but their Armes. Hunting, 
ami Hawking. If one hath buric<l a Male child, and 
another a Female, the Parents contract a marriage 
Iwtwixt those two, and jiainting in papers, Sersants, 
Horses, Clothes, ami Houshohl, and making writings 
for the confirmation of the Dower, bumc these things in 
the fire, by the smoakc whereof they (in their smokie 
conceits) imagine all these things to be carridl and con- 
firmdl to their children in the other world : and the 
Parents of the two dead parties claime kindred each 
of other : as if they indeed had married their children 
while they lived. 

In Xam<lu did Cublai Can build a stately Palace, 
encompassing sixtccnc miles of plainc ground with a 
wall, wherein arc fertile Meddowes, pleasant Springs, <!«• 
light full Sirenmes, ami all sorts of l)easts of chase and 
game. an<l in the middest thereof a sumptuous house of 
pleasure, which may l>c removed from place to place. 
Here hoc doth abide in the manclhs of lunc, luly, and 
August, on the eight and twentieth day whereof, bee 
ilepnrtcth thence to another ]ilacc to doc sacri6cc on this 
manner: He hath a Heard or Drove of Horses ami 
Marcs, al>oiU ten thousand, xs white ds snow ; of the 
mitke whereof none may txstc, except hec bee of the 
bloml of Cingis Can. Yea, the Tartars doe these beasts 
great reverence, nor dare any crosse their way, or goc 
l>cfore them. According to the direction of his Astro- 
logers or Magicians, he on the eight and twentieth of 
August aforesaid, spendetU and pourcth forth with his 
owne hands the milke of these Marcs in (he ayre and on 
the earth, to give drinkc to the Spirits ami Idols which 
they worship, that they may preserve the men, women, 
beasts, birds, come, and other things growing on (he 
earth. 

These Astrologers, or Necromancers, are in their Art 
marvellous. When the skic is cloudy and threatneth 
rainc, they will ascend the roofe of the Palace of the 
Gran<l Can, and cause the niinc and tempests to fall 
round about, without touching the said Palace. These 
which thus doc are called Tebeth and Chesmir, two sorts 
of Idolaters, which delude the people with opinion of 
their sanctitic, imputing these workers to their dissembled 
holincsse : and for this cause (hey goc in filthy and 
beastly manner, not caring who sceth them, with dirt on 
their faces, never washing nor combing themselves. And 
if any 1>ec condemned to death, they take, dre&sc, and 
eatc him x which they doe not if any die naturally. They 
are also called Uachsi, that is, of such a Religion or 
Order ; as if one should say a Frier- Preacher, or Minor, 
and arc exceedingly expert in their divellish Art. They 
cause that the Bottles in the Hall of the Great Can doe 
fill (he Bowles of ihcir ownc accord, which also without 
mans heipe passe ten paces through the ayre, into the 
hands of the said Can ; and when he hath drunke, in like 
sort rctumc to their place. These Basehi sometimes 
resort unto the Officers, and threaten plagues or other 
misfortune from (heir Idols, which to prevent they desire 
so many Muttons with black heads, and so many pounds 


of Incense and Ligftum to performc their due 

sacrifices. Which they accordingly receive and offer 
on their Feast-day, sprinkling Broth before their Idols. 
There be of these, great Monasteries, which sceme like 
a small Citie, in some whereof arc two thousand Monkes, 
which shave their heads and l>cards, and wcarc a re- 
ligious habitc, and hallow their Idols Feasts with great 
solemnilic of Hymnes and Lights. Home of these may 
\kc married. Other there arc, cillcd Sensim, an Order 
which olwcrvcth great abstinence and strictnesse of life, 
in all their life eating nothing but Bran, which they put 
in hot water, ami let it 5tan<l till all (he w'hite of the 
mcalc bee taken away, and then eatc it being thus 
washed. These worship the Fire, and arc condemned of 
the other fore Hcrctikcs, because they worship not their 
Idols, and will not marry in any ease. They arc shaven, 
.nnd wcarc hcmj>cn garments of black or bright yellow, 
ami although they were Si Ike, yet would they not alter 
the colour. They slccpe on great Mats, and live the 
austerest life in the world. 

Purchas in praise of the sea is more eloquent 
than his wont : 

Concerning the commorlitics of the Sea, as the world 
generally, so the little models of the world, the Hands 
(whereof this of Great Brilaine is iustly acknowledged 
the most excellent of the world, sometime accounted 
another Mrltt) have great cause to celebrate and acknow- 
ledge the s.amc. It is a Wall of Defence about our 
shoarcs ; Great Purveyour of the Worlds commodities 
to our use \ Conveyour of the surquedry and excesses 
of Rivers ; Uniter (by Iraffiquc) of Nations which it 
sclfc severeth \ an Open Field for pastimes of peace ; 
a Pilchcd Field in time of wane, disdaining single 
|>ersonan Comlwtcs, and onlcy receiving whole Cities 
and Castles, encompassed with walls of Wood 5 which 
it setteth together with deadly hatred and dreadfullest 
force of the Elements, the Firru thunders, Airie blasts, 
Wairie billowes, rockes, shelves and bottomes of the 
Earthy all conspiring to build heere a house for Death, 
which by fight or flight on land is more easily nvoyded 
(and how did it scomc the htvineibte title of the Spanish 
Fleet in S8. and eflect thus much on our hehalfe against 
them?) The Sea yceldcth Fish for dyet, Pcarlea and 
other Icwels for ornament, Varietie of creatures for use 
and admiration, Refuge to the distressed, compendious 
Way to the Passingers, and Portage to the Merchant, 
Customes to the Prince, Springs to the Earth, Clouds 
to (he Skie, matter of Contemplation to the minde, of 
Action to the iHxlie : Once, it yeeldeth all parts of the 
World to each part, and maketh the World (as this 
Treatise in part sheweth) knowne to it sclfc. Supersti- 
tion hath had her Sea-prophets which have found out 
, other Sea-profits, as for the purging of sinnes s and the 
Roman Divines caused Hermaphr^ilcs to be carried 
to the Sea for expiation, the Persian Magi thought U 
pollution to spit or doe other natural! necessities therein* 
But of these in divers places. 

Georxe Sandys (1578-1644), the seventh son 
of the Archbishop of York, was bom at Bishop- 
thorpCi and studied at St Mary Hali| Oxford. He 
undertook a long journey, of which he published 
an account in 1615, entitled A RtUxtion cf a Joumty 
begutt atu Dom^ 1610: Foun Bookes^ contnining 
a Description of the Turkish Empire^ of sEgyPU 
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o/ the Holy Lafui^ of (he Remote Parts of /(a/yy 
npid Hands adjoypitng. He settled in X'ir^^mia in 
1621-31, there completed his translation of 

Ovid’s 4 ^fetaPnorphoses{\(i 2 \^zt ) ; after his return he 
lived chiefly at Boxley Abbey, near Maidstone. He 
also translated the Psalms, and paraphrased other 
passages of Scripture. Dr>'den is more in the 
right about Sandys than about Chapman when, 
after condemning Chapman’s Homery he says : 
‘And no better than thus has Ovid been served 
by the so-much-admired Sandys,’ His book of 
travels reached a seventh edition in 1673, ^ stic- 
cess not undcser\’ed by the author’s varied expe* 
ricnces, his acute obscr>'ation, and his shrewd and 
pointed comments. Most modern readers could 
dispense with thc-vcr>' exhaustive citations and 
translations from all the classical writers about 
any place he came to or even passed in his journey 
from Venice by the Ionian Islands and the Archi* 
pelago to Constantinople, by sea to Egypt, across 
the desert with a caravan to Palestine, and so back 
by Malta to Naples. Constantinople and its build- 
ings, the government and manners of the Turks, 
arc expounded with as much fullness as the history’ 
and peculiarities of Egypt He explored the Great 
Pyramid and described his experiences within, 
and took elaborate measurements of the sacred 
buildings at Jerusalem, especially of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The account of the experi- 
ments with the dog in the Grotto del Cane, of 
the cave of the Cum*-can sibyl, and of the Lacus 
Avemus would still scr\'c for a guide to the en- 
virons of Naples. And the numerous copperplate 
engravings seem to be from drawings specially 
made on the spot Thus he describes his passage 
from Sicily by the Lipari Islands to the CaLabrian 
coasts, with an account of tarantula spiders and 
other Calabrian specialties : 

Of these there were seven (but now are eleven) almost 
of an equall magnitude. Yet Liparia is the greatest (being 
ten miles in dreuite) os also the most famous ; to which 
the other were subject: fruitful, and abounding with 
bitumen, sulphur, and allume, having also hot baths, 
much frequented by the diseased. In the yecre 1544 it 
was depopulated by the Turk: but Charles the fifth re- 
planted it with Spaniards, and fortified the place. The 
lire here went out about an age ago, having (as is to be 
supposed) consumed the matter that fed it. Volcano 
and Slrombolo (of which we will onely speak) do now 
oncly bumc. Volcano receiveth that name from his 
nature, consecrated formerly to Vulcan, and called his 
mansion. It is said but fim to have appeared above 
water about the time that Scipio Africanus died. A 
barren Hand, stony, and uninhabited. It had three 
tunnels whereat it evaporated fire, but now hath but one : 
out of which it smoketh continually, and casts out stones 
with a horrible roaring. In the ycere of our Lord 1444 
on the fifth of February, it flamed so abundantly, and 
flung forth fire and stones with such an hideous noyse, 
that not only the rest of the Hands, but all Sicilia 
trembled thereat. Perhaps the last blaze ; for now flame 
it doth not, but relaineih the rest of his (errora. Now 
fitrombolo, called fonnerly Strongyle, of the rotundity 


thereof |for nil is no other then a high round moun(aine) 
doth burnc almost continually at the top like a Lcaeun, 
and exceeding cleerely ; so that t>y night it is to l>e dis- 
cemc<i a wonderfull way. d hese places (and such hkc) 
arc commonly afTirme<l l>y the Komanc Catho]kke> tn 
l>c the jawes of hell : A: that within the cjamne<l soulcs 
arc tormented. It was tohl me at Naples hy a counlrcv- 
man of ours .nnd an oM |>cntioncr of the Poj>es, who 
was a youth in the dayes of King Henry, that it was 
then generally bruitcHl thorowout England, that master 
Grc»ham, a merchant, selling saile fr‘«in Palermo (where 
there then dwelt one Aiithonio called the Rich, who at 
one time had 2 kingdomes morgaged unto him by the 
King of S|>aine), l>cing crossed by contrary* winds, was 
constraine«l to anchor under the Ice of this llanrl. Now 
.about mid-day. when for ccrtainc houres it accustom ctlly 
forbeareth to flame, he ascended the mountainc with eight 
of the sailers : and approching as necrc the vent as they 
dur^t. amongst other noises they heard a voice crie aloud, 
Dispatch, dispatch, the rich .‘Vntonio is a comming. Terri- 
fie<i herewith they descended : and anon the mountainc 
againc evaporated fire. But fron^ so di small a place they 
made all the haste that they could : >vhcn the >vinds still 
thwarting their course, and dcNiring much to know more 
of this matter, they returned to Palermo. And forthwith 
enquiring of Antonio, it was lokl them that he was dead ; 
and computing the time, did finde it to agree witlt the 
very instant that the voice was heard by them. Gresham 
reported this at his rctume to the King : and the 
mariners being called before him confirmed by oath the 
narration. In Gresham himselfc, as this Gentleman said 
(for I no otherwise report it), st wrought so decj>c an 
impression that he gave over all trafliquc : distributing 
his goods, a part to his kinsfolkc & the rest to good 
uses, retaining oncly a competency for himselfc : and so 
spent the rest of his life in a solitary devotion. 

All the day following we staid at Scylla, the winds 
not favouring us. My Spanish comrads were yery harsh 
to me (for in these |>arts they detest the English, & think 
us not Christian), but when upon their demand I told them 
that I was no Lutheran, they exceeded on the other side 
in their courtesy. One of them liad bin in the voiage 
of eighty eight ; and would say that it was not we but 
the windes that overthrew them. On the third of July 
we departed, and landed that night at Aupage. Here- 
about (as throughout this part of Calabria) arc great store 
of Tarantulas : a serpent peculiar to this countrey, and 
taking that name from the Cilie of Tarenlum. Some 
hold them to be of the kind of spiders, others of effis ; 
but they are greater then the one, and lesse then the 
other, and (if that were a Tarantula which 1 have scene) 
not greatly resembling cither. For the head of this was 
smal, the legs slender and knottie, the bodie light, the 
laile spiny, and the colour dun, intennixed with spots of 
a sullied white. They lurke in sinkes, and privies, and 
abroad in the slimy filth betweene furrowes; for which 
cause the country people doc rcape in bootes. The sling 
is deadly, and the contrary operations thereof most 
miraculous. For some so stung, are still oppresse<I with 
a leaden sicepe : others are vexed with continued waking, 
some fling up and do>vnc, and olhera are extremely lazy. 
He sweats, a second vomits, a thlid runnes mad. Some 
weepe continually, and some laugh continually, and that 
is the most ususib Insomuch that it is an ordmaiy 
saying to a man that is extraordinarily merrie, that he 
hath bene stung by a Tarantula. Hereupon not a few 
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have thought, that there arc as many kindos of Taran- 
tulas as scvcrall aflcctions in the infected. But as over- 
lil>erall cups doe not Nvorkc with all in one manner* 
but according to each mans nature and constitution : 
some wcepc, some laugh, some arc tonguc«tide, some all 
longue, some slccpc, some lea pc over tables, some kissc, 
and some quarrcll : even so it fallcs out with those that 
arc bitten. The mcrr>s the mad, and otherwise actively 
disposed, are cured by musickc ; at least it is the cause, 
in that it incites them to dance indcfatigably : for by 
lalKMir and swcnlc the j>oyson is cxpene<). And musickc 
al'^ by a certainc high excellency hath bene found by 
experience to stirre in the sad and drowsic so strange an 
alacritio, that they have wcarictl the spectators with 
continuc<l dancing. In the meanc time the |>ainc hath 
ass waged, the infection l>cing <lrivcn from the heart, 
and the mind released of her sulTerance. If the musickc 
intermit the tnaladic renewes, but againc continued and 
it vanishclh. And objects of wonder have wrought the 
same cflects in the frantickc. A Bishop of this counlrcy 
IKtvsing in the high way, and clothed in rc<l : one bit by 
a Tarantula, hooting thereat, fell a dancing about him. 
The ofiemied Bishop commandc<l that he should l>c kept 
iKtckc, and made haste away. But the |K*opIedid instantly ' 
int rente him to have com|>assion of the poorc distrcssc<l 
wretch; who would forthwith dtc, unlcssc he stoo<l still 
and suffered him to continue in that exercise. So shame 
or importunity cnforce<l him to stay, untill by dancing 
ccriaine hourcs together the afflict c<l ])crson l>ecamc per- 
fectly curetl. 

rhe fourth of July we rowed against the wind, and 
could reach no further then Castilion : where the high- 
wrought seas detained us the day following. Our 
churlish Oast, bccau.se we sent for such things to 
the towne whereof he had none, made us also fetch 
our water from thence, it l>cing a mile off : though he 
had in his house a plcntifuU fountainc. And I thinkc 
there arc not Chat professe Christ a more uncivil people 
then the vulgar Calabrians. Over land there is no travel- 
ling without assured pillage, and hardly to l>c avoid t<l 
murder ; although all that you have Alx>ut you (and 
that they know it) l>c not worth a Dollar. Wherefore 
the common passage is by sea, in this manner as we 
passed now. Along the shore there are many of these 
Ostarias: but most of the townc-s arc a good way re- 
moved, and mountcil on hils with not caste accesses. 
Divers small forts adjoyne to the sea, and watch-towers 
thorowout. For the Turkes not scldome made incursions 
by night: lurking in the day time about those unin- 
habited Hands. Under these forts we nightly halctl up 
our boatc, and slept in our clothes on the sand. And 
our fare was little better then our lodging : Tunny, 
onions, cucumlKrs ami melons being our ordinary viand& 
Not but that we might have had iKltcr: but the soul- 
diers were thriftic, and I was loth to exceed them. 
For there being but onely one house at a place, they sold 
every thing, not acconling to the worth, but to the neces* 
sitie of the buyer. But Mulberries we might gather, 
eate of free cost : dangerously unwholesome if not pulled 
from the trees before Sunne rise. Of them there are here 
every where an infinite number : in so much that more 
silke is made in Calabria then besides in all Italie. And 
from the leaves of those that grow higher on the moun- 
taines (for the Appenine strctcheth along the midst of 
this countrey) they gather plenty of Manna, the best of 
all other: which falls thereon like a dew in the night 


time. Here a certainc Calabrian hearing that I was ao 
English man, came to me, and would needs perswade 
me that I had insight in magicke : for that Earle Dothcl 
was my countryman, who lives at Naples, and is in 
those parts famous for suspected ncgromancic. He told 
me that he had treasure hidden in his house ; the 
quantitic and qualitie shewne him by a boy, upon the 
conjuration of a Knight of Malta : and offered to share it 
bctweenc us, if I could hclpe him unto U. But I answered, 
that in England we were at defiance with the divell ; 
and that he would do nothing for us. 

TAt vci/igt </<iehty eight ihe Spanish Armada of that year ; 
ihe is really a large and venomous spider, the etfeeti 

of whole bile have been grossly eeaggeraied— taraniiim, or the 
dancing mania, was apparently a hysiencal affeciion; 
is a hostelry; ihe fifth Earl of Boihwell, ihe nephew of Qi>«en 
Mary's Boihwell, died at Naples in great poverty in after a 

life of hare-brained adventure. 

Thomas Corynte (i 577 ?-> 6 t 7 ) was bom at 
Odeombe, Somersetshire ; cniercd Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, in 1596, but left without a degree; and 
after James I.’s accession lived by his wits about 
court. In 1608 he set out on a rambling journey 
on the Continent, passing through Paris, Lyons, 
Turin, Venice, Zurich, Strasburg, Worms, Speier, 
Cologne, &c., and returning five months later 
with a record of 1975 miles, mostly on foot His 
entertaining journal w.is at last published in t6il, 
with a collection of commendatory verses, as 
Coryat's Crudities: Hastily gabled up in Five 
Moneths Travells in France^ Savoy^ Italy, Rhetia, 
Helvetia, High Germanie, and the Netherlands 
(republished in 1905). Next year, having hung 
up his shoes in church, he started again on his 
travels, visited Constantinople, Greece, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, and the Holy Land, and found his 
way by caravan to Mesopotamia, thence through 
Persia and Afghanistan to Agra, where he arrived 
in October 1616. In the December of the follow- 
ing year he died at Surat The name Crudities does 
injustice to his record of his Continental tour ; for 
though Coryate was scatter-brained, conceited, and 
pragmatical, he was a shrewd observer and some- 
thing of a scholar ; and in ‘ mctcing ’ churches, de- 
scribing monuments, and copying inscriptions of 
all kinds verbatim, he took vastly more trouble 
than the average modern globe-trotter, and his 
book, though lop-sided enough, contains much 
quaint and interesting information. He notes his 
first sight of storks and ostriches, of table-forks 
and umbrellas ; his first experience of frogs as 
a dainty, and his modified approval of German 
beds. He is careful to tell all the famous men 
any place has given birth to or sheltered, and 
digests the substance of its mcdiaival history 
from Sebastian Munster or other learned writer. 
The story of William Tell and the Swiss rising 
against the Austrians he gives partly from MUnster, 
partly from the oral communications of Switzers. 
At Strasburg he describes at great length the towers 
and spire of the cathedral, and the famous clock 
inside. Like contemporary Englishmen, he had 
a great abhorrence of popery, but seems to have 
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got on pleasantly with all kinds of 'papists’ but 
Spaniards, whom he carefully avoided as coUec* 
lively agents of the Inquisition thirsting for the 
blood of a Protestant ; and he is generally careful 
and conscientious in distinguishing what he saw 
from what he heard about. He at times shows 
a reasonable scepticism about what he is told, yet 
confidently accepts as proved and authentic the 
tale of a cruel lady near Leyden, in the four- 
teenth ccnlur)’, who, in consequence of a curse 
she brought on herself by insolence and hard- 
heartedness, brought forth 365 children at one 
birth, all of whom incontinently died the day 
they came into the world. The best of Catholics 
could hardly tell with more particularity or 
apparent faith the tale of the three kings of 
Colcn (Cologne ; the Magi of the New Testa- 
ment), or of St Ursula and her eleven thousand 
martyred British virgins, 'because she was my 
country woman.’ Of the earlier travels of this 
entertaining wanderer wc have only incomplete 
record, part of his journal only having been 
preserN'cd. Some of it is given in Purchas his 
— such as a visit to the ruins of 
Troy (with the assistance of a * druggerman ’), 
the method of performing circumcision, and the 
exercitation of the howling and dancing der>’ishcs 
in Constantinople. He learnt Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic, and on occasion made speeches 
in Persic to 'Shah Jehan-jir, the Mogoll,’ son of 
Akbar the Great Oddly, though he praises 
Germany hyperbolical ly, he did not acquire 
High Dutch enough to speak with the vulgar. 
He seems to have got on as comfortably with 
Mohammedans as with Jesuits 5 he 'spent in his 
ten moncths travels t^twixt Aleppo and the 
Moguls Court but three pounds sterling, yet fared 
reasonable well every daie ; victuals being so 
cheape in some countries where I travelled that 
I sometimes lived competently for a pennie a 
daie ; yet of that three pound I was cousened 
of no lesse than ten shillings sterling by certaine 
Icwdc Christians of the Armenian Nation/ 

Fork& 

Here I wil mention a thing that might have been 
spoken of before in discourse of the first lulian town. 

1 observed a custome in all those Italian cities and 
lowDCS through the which I passed, that is not used 
in any other country that I saw in my travels, neither 
doe 1 thinke that any other nation of Christendome 
doth use it, but only Italy. The Italian and also most 
strangers that are commorant in Italy doe alwaies 
at their meales use a tittle forke when they cut their 
meatc. For while with their knife which they hold in 
one hand they cut the roeate out of the dish, they 
fasten their forke which they hold in their other hand 
upon the same dish, so that whatsoever he be that, 
sitting in the company of any others at meal^ should 
unadvisedly touch the dish of meate with his fingers 
irom which all at the table doe cut, he will give occasion 
of offence unto the company, as having Ininsgrcssed 
(he lawes of good manners, in so much that for his 


error he shall l»e at the least hro\v-l>calcr^, if not repre- 
hended in wordcs. Thi^ forme of feeding I un<lcr'*tand 
is generally u>e<l in all places of Italy, their forkes 
being for the most j.art made of yron or stede, and 
sonic of Mlvcr, hut tho<.c are used only by gentlemen. 
The reason of this their curiosity is, l>ecause the Italian 
cannot by any means endure Xa have his dish touched 
with fingers, scing all mens fingers arc not alike clc.inc. 
IIcrcu{>on 1 my self thought gCKxl to imiiaic the Italian 
fashion by this forked cutting of incatc, not only while 
1 was in Italy, but also in (>cnnany, and oftentintes 
in Kngland since 1 came home : l>cing once quipped 
for that frc<juen( using of my forke by a certain learned 
gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one M. Laurence 
Whitaker, who in his nierr^* humour doubtotl not to call 
me at table fufci/tr^ only for using a forke at feeding, 
but for no other cause (the funi/tr being, in Koman 
usage, a criminal condemned to bear on his shoulders a 
/t4rca, a hcavN' fork or cross of wood). 

Fried Fro^ 

In this citic [Cremona] are made passing good swords 
as in most places of Italy. The Augustinian monkes have 
the stateliest library for workmanship (as the aforesaid 
Sartorius told me) that is in all Italy ; therefore I went 
thither to see it, but because I came so late, even about 
nine of the clockc at night, 1 had not the opportunity 
to view it. I did cate fried frogges in this citic, which 
is a dish much used in many cities of Italy : they were 
so curiously dressed, that they did cxcee<lingly delight 
my palat, the head and the forepart l>eing cut off. 

Theatres. 

I was at one of their play-houses (in Venice), where I 
saw a comedie acted. The house is very beggarly and 
base in comparison of our stately play-houses in England : 
neyther can their actors compare with u$ for ap|vircll, 
shewes and musick. Here I observed certaine things 
that 1 never saw before. For 1 saw women actc, a 
thing that 1 never saw before, though 1 liave heard 
that it hath bcene sometimes used in London, and they 
performed it with os good a grace, action, gesture, and 
whatsoever convenient for a player, ns ever 1 saw any 
masculine octor. Also their noble and fantous corlexans 
came to this comedy, but so disguised, that a man cannot 
perceive them. . . . They were so graced that they sate 
on high alone by themselves in the best roome of ^l the 
play-house. i 

OennaQ Boda. 

The beds of the innes of this city [Zurich) and of 
all the other llelvelinn and German cities are very 
strange, such as I never saw before; the like being in 
the private houses of every particular citizen os 1 heard* 
For evere man hath a light doumc, or very soft feather 
bedde laid upon him, which keepeth him ver>* warme, 
and is nothing offensive for . the burden. For it is 
exceeding light, and serveth for the covcrled of the 
bedde. In the refectory of that inne where 1 lay 
(which was at the slgne of the two Stork es), there is a 
stove, such a one as I have before mentioned in my 
observations of Padua, which is so common a thing in 
all the houses of Switzerland and Germany (as I have 
before said) (hat no house is without it. I found them 
first in Rhetia, even in the city of Curia [Chur or 
Coire]. 
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Bldbop Hatto. 

But the ihirJ thing that is reported of this lownc 
(Bing, i.e. Bingen) is a thing passing inemorAblc and very 
worthy the observation ; such a won<lrous and rare acci- 
dent AS I never read or heard of the like before. '1 here* 
fore I will relate it in this place out of Mun:>tcr, for one 
of the most notable examples of Gods justice that ever 
was extant in the whole world since the hrsl creation 
thereof. It hapned in the ye.arc 914 that there was 
an exceeding famine in (icnnaiiy, at what time Otho, 
surnaxned the Great, was emperor, and one Hatto, 
once Abl>ol of Fuhla, was Archbishop of Mentr, of 
the bishops after Crescens or Crcsccntius the two and 
thirtieth, of the archbiNhoj)s after St Bonifacius the 
thirteenth. This Hatto, in the lime of this great famine 
l>cforc nicntione<i, when he saw the poorc |>coplc of the 
country cxccc<lingly oppre^^sed with famine, assembled a 
great comp.nny of them together into a barnc, and like 
a most accursed mcrcilcsse cailiffe burnt up those 
j>oore innocent soulcs, that were so farre from doubt- 
ing any such mailer, that they rather hoped to have 
received some comfort and relief at his hands. The 
reason that movc<l the prelate to commit that execrable 
impiety was l<causc he thought that the famine would 
the sooner ccxse, if those unprofitable beggars that con- 
sumed more bread then they were worthy to cate were 
disp.alchcrl out of the world. For he said that these 
jK)orc folk OS were like to mice, that were good for 
nothing but to devour come. But Almighty Go<l, the 
Just revenger of the poorc folks <piarrcl, did not long 
suffer this hainous tyranny, this most detestable fact 
unpunished. For he mustered up an army of mice 
against the archbishop, and sent them to persecute him 
as his furious Alastor^, so that they afflicted him both 
day and night, and would not suffer him to take his 
rest in any place. Whereupon the prelate thinking 
th.at he should l>e secure from the injury of mice if he 
were in a certainc tower that standelh in the Khene 
neerc to the townc, betooke himself unto the said 
tower as to a safe refuge and sanctuaiy from his 
enemies, and locked himsclfe in. But the innumer- 
able troupes of mice continually chaced him very 
eagerly, and swum me unto him upon the top of the 
water to execute the just judgement of God, and so 
at last he was most miserably devoured by those silly 
creatures; who pursued him with such bitter hostility, 
that it is recorded they scraped and gnawe<l off his 
very name from the walls and la|>cstry wherein it tvas 
written, after they had so cruelly devoured his bodie. 
Wherefore the tower in which he was eaten up by the 
mice is shewed to this day for a pcrpctuall monument 
to ai succceKling ages of the barlMrous and inhuman 
tyranny of that impious prelate, being situate in a 
little grecnc iland in the middest of the Rheene, necre 
to this townc of Bing, and is commonly called in the 
Germane tongue the M<nost (nm [Ger. ^taust'fkurm^ 

* mouse-tower probably a corruption ot Mauth^thurm^ 

• tax- tower *]. 

Pronunciation of I^tln. 

I observed another thing also in the Italians pro- 
nouncing of the Latin tongue, which though I might 
have mentioned before in the description of some of 
the other Italian cities; yet seing 1 have hitherto 
omitted it, I will here make mention thereof rather 
then not at al, because this is the last city [Bergamo] of 
Italy that I shall describe in this journey. The Italian 


when be uUcreth any Latin word wherein this letter % 
is to be pronounced long, doth alwaies pronounce it as 
a double viz. as <^. As for example : he pronounceth 
/cedes for fides : vest a for vita : ameccus for amicus, &c. ; 
hut w'hcrc the t is not to l>e pronounced long he 
uttercth it as we doe in Engl.ind, as in these wortles, 
impius, osjuitOy pairia, Ecclcsia : not aqtucia, patreea^ 
EccUseca. And this pronunciation is so gencrall in all 
Italy that every man which speaketh Latin soundeth 
a double e for an /. Neither is it proper to Italy 
only, but to all other rutions whatsoever in Christen- 
domc saving to England. F'or whercios in my travels 
1 discoursed in Latin with Frenchmen, GerTnans, 
Spaniards, Danes, Bolonians, Succians, and divers 
others, 1 obscrvc<l that every one with whom I had 
any conference, pronounced the 1 after the same 
manner that the Italians use. Neither would some 
of them (amongst whom I was not a little inquisitive 
for the reason of this their pronunciation) sticke to 
afflrmc that Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Hortensius, 
CiXsar, and those other selected flowers of eloquence 
amongst the auncicnl Romans, pronounce<l the 1 in 
lh.1t sort as they themselves doe. Whereupon having 
observed such a gcnerall consent amongst them in 
the pronunciation of this letter, 1 have thought gootl 
to imitate these nations herein, and to abandon my 
old English pronunciation of fidcs, and amicus, 

as being utterly dissonant from the sound of all other 
nations ; and have determined (God willing) to rclaync 
(he same till my d)nng day. 

3olin Taylor (1580-1653), a London water- 
man, who styled himself ^Thc King’s Majcsl/s 
Water Poet,’ was one of the most voluminous 
of city rhymesters. A native of Gloucester, he 
became a waterman in London, but was im- 
pressed into the navy and served at the siege 
of Cadiz. He resumed plying on the Thames, 
then kept a public-house at Oxford, and latterly 
an inn in London. The most memorable inci- 
dent in his career was travelling in 1618 on 
foot from London to Edinburgh, ‘not carr)*ing any 
money to or fro, neither begging, borrowing, or 
asking meat, drink, or lodging.’ He took with 
him, however, a servant on horseback, and con- 
trived to get an extraordinary amount of hospitality^ 
good-will, and good cheer. From Ben Jonson, 
whom he met at Leith, he received a present of 
‘a piece of gold of two and twenty shillings to 
drink his health in England.’ He made also a 
considerable excursion into the north of Scotland, 
as the Earl of Mar’s guest in Braemar, Of this 
journey Taylor wrote an account, entitled Tkt 
PiuniUss Pitgrisnagey or tkt Moneyless Perambu* 
tatiosi of Jokn Taylor^ alias the Kin^s Majest/s 
Water Poet, &c. 1618. This tract is partly in 
prose and partly in verse. Of the latter, the 
following is a favourable specimen : 

In the Borders. 

I 

I Eight miles from Carlisle runs a little river, 

Which England’s bounds from Scotland’s grounds doth 
sever. 

Without horse, bridge, or boat I o’er did get ; 

On foot I went, yet scarce my shoes did wet. 
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1 being come to this ]ong4ookc<1‘ror land, 

Did mark, re-mark, note, re*note, viewed and scanneil ; 
And 1 saw nothing that could change my will, 

But that I thought rnybclf in Kngland still. 

The kingdoms arc so nearly joined and lixe<l, 

There scarcely went a pair of shears betwixt ; 

There I saw sky above, and earth below, 

And as in England there the sun <li<i shew ; 

The hills with sheep replete, with com the dale. 

And many a cottage yielded good Scottish ale. 

This county, Annandale, in former times, 

Was the cursed climate of rebellious crimes : 

For Cumberland and it, both kingdoms' borders. 

Were ever ordered by their own disonlers, 

Some sharking, shifting, cutting throats, and thieving. 
Each taking pleasure in the other's grieving ; 

And many times ho that had wealth to-night. 

Was by the morrow morning beggared quite. 

Too many years this pell-mell (xiry lasted, 

'Fhat all these Herders were quite spoiled and Nvasted ; 
Confusion, hurly-burly, reigned and revelled ; 

The churches with the lowly ground were levelled ; 

All memorable monuments dcfacetl, 

All places of defence o'erthrown and mzed; 

That whoso then did in the Borders dwell. 

9 ^ 

Lived little happier than those in hclL 

But since the all-disposing God of heaven 

Hath these two kingdoms to one monarch given, 

Blest peace and plenty on them both have showered ; 
Exile and hanging hath the thieves devoured. 

That now each subject may securely sleep, 

HU sheep and neat, the black, the while, doth keep. 

For now these crowns arc both in one combined, 

Tliosc former Bottlers that each one confined, 

Appears to me, as 1 do understand, 

To be almost the centre of the lan<l ; 

This was a blessed Hcavcn«ex|>ounded riddle. 

To thrust great kingdoms' skirts into the middle. 

Long may the instrumental cause survive I 
From him and his succession still derive 
True heirs unto his virtues and his throne, 

Tliat these two kingdoms ever may be one 1 

Of Taylor's prose narrative, perhaps the most 
interesting portion now is an account of a great 
deer-hunt which he witnessed at the * Brae of 
Mar/ at which were present the Earls of Mar, 
Moray, Buchan, Enzie, with their countesses ; Lord 
Erskinc, Sir William Murray of Abcrcaimcy, ‘and 
hundreds of others, knights, esquires, and their 
followers' : 

A Deer-hunt in Braemar. 

Once in the year, which Is the whole month of August, 
and sometimes pan of September, many of the nobility 
and gentry of the kingdom, for their pleasure, do come 
into these Highland countries to hunt, when they do 
conform themselves to the habit of the Highland men, 
who for the most part speak nothing but Irish, and in 
former times were those people which were called the 
Rfd-shanks^ Their habit is shoes with but one sole 
apiece, stockings (wUch they call short hose) made of a 
warm stuff of diven colours, which they call tartan* As 
for breeches, many of them, nor their forefathers, never 
wore any, but a jerkin of Che same stulf that their hose 
b of, their garters being bands or wreaths of hay or 


straw, with a plaid alH>ut their shoulder^, uhic!) is a 
mantle of divers colours, of much finer and lighter stuff 
than their hosc, with blue (lat caps on their head, a 
handkerchief knit with two knots al>out their neck, and 
thus are they attirctl. Now, their weapons arc long 
bows and forked arrou*s, swords and largel>, barque- 
busses, mudkels, dirkx, and Lochatjcr axes. 

My good lorti of .Mar having pul inc into that shat>e 
(costume], I rcxle with him from his 1k»usc, where I saw 
the ruins of an ohl castle, calle*! the cattle of Kindr<»ghit 
[Castleton]. It was built by king Malcolm Canmorc for 
a hunting-hoii>c : it was the last house 1 saw In those 
parts; for 1 was the spaev of twel\e <lays after l»efore I 
saw either house, coni •field, or habit.ition f»*r any creature 
but deer, wiM horses, wolves, an<l such-like creature^, 
which made me doubt that I should ever have seen a 
house again. 

Tliu> the first day we travollc<l eight mile>^, where 
there were small coUagCd built on purpose to lodge in. 
which they call hm hards, 1 thank my good Lord 
Erskinc, he commandcil that I should aluays be lodged 
in his lotlging, the kitchen l>cing always on the side of 
a bank, many kettles and ]>ots boiling, and many spits 
turning ami winding, with a great variety of cheer— as 
%*cni><m ; baked, .socldcn, roast, and stoved beef ; mutton, 
gaals, kul, hares, fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, 
chickens, partridge, moor-coots, heath-cocks, capercaiU 
lies, and termagants [ptarmigans] ; good ale, sack, white 
and claret, lent [AlicanteX with most |>otcnt 
x'i/tr, 

AU these and more than these \vc had continually in 
superfluous abundance, caught by Falconers, Fowlers, 
Fishers, and brought by my Lord's tenants and purveyors 
to victual our Camp, which consistetl of fourteen or 
fifteen hundred men and horses. I'he manner of the 
hunting is this : five or six hundred men do rise early in 
the muming, and do disperse themselves divers ways, 
and seven or eight miles' compass ; they do bring or 
chase in the deer in many herds (two, three, or four hun- 
dred in a herd) to such or such a place as the Nobleman 
shall appoint them ; then when day is come, the Lords 
and gentlemen of their companies do ride or go to 
the said places, sometimes wading up to their middles 
through lx)urncs and rivers ; and then, they being come 
to the placCf do lie down on the ground, till those fore- 
said scouts, which arc called the Tinchel, do bring down 
the deer. . . . 'Fhcn, after we had stayed three hours 
or thereabouts, we might |>erceive the deer apjicar on 
the hilb round aimut us (their heads making a show* like 
a wood), which, being followed close by the Tinchel, are 
chased down into the valley where we Iny. Then all 
the valley on eadi side being waylaid with a huixlred 
couple of strong Irish greyhounds, they are let loose as 
the occasion serves upon the herd of deer, so that, with 
dogs, guns, arrows, dirks, and daggers, in the space of 
two hours, fourscore fat deer were slain, which after arc 
disposed of some one way and some another, t%venty and 
thirty miles, and more than enough left for us to make 
merry withal at our rendezvous. 

Various journeys and voyages were made by 
Taylor, and duly described by him in short occa* 
sional tracts such as Travail in CfmtanU (1617X 
Travels to Prague in Bohemia (1620)^ and The 
Praise of Hempseed (1620), the story of a 
ridiculous voyage from London to Queen l^rough^ 
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in Kcnl, by a Mr Roger Bird and himself in 
. a preposterous boat made of brown paper. In 
1630 he made a collection of these pieces : yl// ih^ 
Werkes 0/ John Tayloty (he Water Poet ; being 
Sixty and I'hree in Number. He continued, how- 
ever, to write during more than twenty years after 
this period, and ultimately his works consisted of 
not less than one hundred and thirty-eight separate 
publications. * Taylor was a staunch royalist and 
orthodox Churchman, abjuring all sectaries and 
schismatics. There is nothing in his works, as 
Southey remarks, which dcscr>'cs preservation for 
its intrinsic merit alone, but there is some natu- 
ral humour, much small jingling wit, and a great 
deal to illustrate the manners of his age. A com- 
plete reprint of his works was issued by the 
Spenser Society in 1868-78. 

Rlclinrd Corbet (1583-163$) was the son of 
a Ewell gardener who is commended in Ben 
Jon son’s Under'iooods. Educated at Westminster 
School and Broadgates Hall (Pembroke Col- 
lege), Oxford, he took orders, and became Dean of 
Christ Church (1620), Bishop of Oxford (1624), and 
Bishop of Norwich (1632). The social qualities 
of witty Bishop Corbet and his never-failing 
vivacity, joined to a moderate share of dislike to 
the Puritans, recommended him to the patronage 
of King James, to whom he owed his mitre. Ben 
Jenson loved him well, as also his father, ^my dear 
Vincent Corbet,’ whom he commemorated. The 
Bishop’s habits were rather too convivial for the 
dignity of his office, if we may credit some of the 
anecdotes which have been told of him. One 
market-day at Abingdon, meeting a ballad-singer 
who complained he could get no custom, the jolly 
Doctor put off his gown and arrayed himself in the 
leathern jacket of the itinerant vocalist, and being 
a handsome man, with a clear, full voice, he pre- 
sently vended the whole stock of ballads. Once 
at a confirmation, the country people pressing in 
to see the ceremony, Corbet exclaimed, * Bear 
off there, or 1 11 confirm ye with my staff.’ And 
sometimes, by Aubrey’s telling, he * would take the 
key of the wine-cellar, and he and his chaplain, 
Dr Lushington, would go and lock themselves in 
and be merry* Then first he layes dotvn his epis- 
copal hat — “There lyes the Dr.” Then he putts 
off his gowne — “There lyes the bishop.” Then 
’twas “Here’s to thee, Corbet,” and “Here’s to 
thee, Lushington.”’ Jovialities such as these seem 
more like the feats of the jolly Friar of Copman- 
hurst than the acts of a Protestant bishop ; but 
Corbet had higher qualities ; his toleration, solid 
sense, and lively talents procured him esteem. 
His poems, many of which arc little better than 
rollicking doggerel, were first collected and pub- 
lished in 1647 (4th ed* by Octavius Gilchrist, 
1807). They are of a miscellaneous character, 
the best known being a Jourtuy io France^ the Iter 
lioreaU (the tour of four students in the Mid- 
lands to the north of Oxford), and the Farewell to 
the Fairies* 


To Vincent Corbet, his Son* 

What I shall leave thee, none can tell, 

But all shall say I wish thee well : 

1 wish thee, Vin, before all wealth, 

Ik>lh Ixxlily and ghostly health ; 

Nor too much wealth nor wit come to thee, 
So much of either may undo thee* 

I wish thee learning, not for show, 

Enough for to instruct and know ; 

Not such as gentlemen require 
To prate at table or at fire. 

I wish thee all thy mothei^s graces, 

Thy father^s fortunes and his places. 

I wish thee friends, and one at court. 

Not to build on, hut support ; 

To keep thee not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 

I wish thee peace in all ihy ways, 

Nor lazy nor contentious days ; 

And, when thy soul and lx>dy part, 

As innocent as now thou art. 

From the ' Jotiroey to Prance.’ 

I went from England into France, 

Nor yet to learn to cringe nor dance, 

Nor yet to ride or fence : 

Nor did I go like one of those 
That do return with half a nose 
They carried from hence* 

But I to Paris rode along, 

Much like John Dory in the song, 

Upon a holy tide. 

I on an ambling nag did get^ 

I trust he is not paid for yet— 

And spurred him on each side* 

And to Saint Dennis fast we came, 

To see the sights of Nostre Dame — 

The man that shews them snuffles*- 
Where who is apt for to beleeve, 

May see our Lady's right-arm sleeve, 

And eke her old pantofies ; 

Her breast, her milk, her vciy gown 
That she did wear in Bethlehem town, 
When in the inn she lay : 

Yet all the world knows that ’s a fable, 

For so good clothes ne'er lay in stable, 
Upon a lock of hay. « • • 

There is one of the cross's nails, 

Which whoso sees his bonnet vaiU, 

And, if he will, may kneel. 

Some say ’twas false, ’twas never so ; 

Yet, feeling it, thus much I know, 

It is ns true as steel. 

There is a lanthom which the Jews, 

When Judas led them forth, did use ; 

It weighs my weight downright; 

But, to believe it, you must think 
Tht Jews did put a candle in ’t, 

And then 'twas very light* 

There ’s one saint there hath lost his oosei 
Another ’s head, but not his toes, 

HU elbow and his thumb* 
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But when that \vc had seen the 
We went to th* inn and took our nags» 

And so away did come. 

We came to Paris on the Seine ; 
n'ls wondrous fair, *iis nothing clean, 

’Tis Europe’s greatest town. 

How strong it is, 1 need not tell it, 

For all the world may easily smell it, 

That walk it up and down. 

There many strange things are to sec. 

The Palace and great Gallery, 

'Fhe Place Royal doth excel : 

The New Bridge, and the statues there. 

At Nostre Dame, Saint Q. Pater, 

The steeple l>ear$ the bell. 

For learning, th* Universilie; 

And, for old clothes, the Frippery, 

The House the Queen did build. 

Saint Innocents, whose earth devours 

Dead corpse in four* and' twenty hours, 

And there the King was killed. . . ♦ 

*John Dory' the hero of a rather iwintte^ ballad, still 
popular in Drydeo's days, beginning : 

' As it felt upon a holy«day, 

And upon a holyHide^a, 

John Dory bought him an ambling nag, 

To Paris for to ride^a.' 

CarU»'» visit to P.rU wa* ia i6t8: the curiotilies he deKribet 
ineludin,, for example, the milk and the lanihorn at St Denii, 
the unfiniihed palace of the queen-dowager, and the tighu of Pari, 
generally, are de^bed at more length by Peter Heylio in 

!» fAt Li/t, the outcome of a vi.it to France in f6jt The 
Mng Uain C >0 i6fo) at the Church of the Holy lonocenU wa. 
Henry IV.; the eairaordinanly abK>rptive virtue of the earth in 

•“ «<» by 

Saint Q. Pater of Noire Dame. unexpUined in the editions 
rauit be a mweading of the contracted MS. ‘St Xtofer* for ‘St 
Chn.t^hcr,' the colotul figure which for hundred, of years wa. 
f_* u *4 Noue Dame, and at such wa. duly described 

by Heylin, Coryate, and other Englidi iravellen. The bell, the 
grest bourdon of Noire Dsme/ wAt, and still is, snolher. 

Farewell to the Fairlee. 

Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say, 

For now foul sluu in dairies 
Do fare as well ai they. 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were wont to do. 

Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe? 

Lament, lament, old abbeys, 

The fairies lost command ; 

They did but change priest^ babies, 

But some have changed your land ; 

And all your children sprung from (hence 
Are now grown Puritans ; 

Who live as changelings ever sinc^ 

For love of your domains. 

At morning and at evening both. 

You merry were and glad, 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
These pretty ladies had ; 

When Tom came home from labour. 

Or CU to milking rose, 

Then merrily went ihcir labour. 

And nimbly went their toes. 


Witness iho^c rin^s and roundelays 
Of I heirs, whicli yet remain, 

Were footc<l in Queen Mar)'’s days 
On many a gravsy plain ; 

But since of Jaic EIizAl>cth, 

And later, James came in, 

They never dank:c<l on .my heath 
As when the time Jiath l>cen. 

By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profcsnion, 

Their songs were A ve -Maries, 

Their dances were procession : 

But now, alas ! they all arc dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas ; 

Or farther for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ca>c. 

A tell-tale in their company 
They never could endure. 

Ami whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth was punUhe<l sure ; 
it was a just and Christian deed, 

To pinch such black and blue : 

Oh, how the commonwealth doth need 
Such justices as you f . . . 

Sir Robert Kaiiiitoii (1563-1635), bom at 
Alderton, Woodbridge, became public orator at 
Cambridge in 15949 travelled four or more years on 
the Continent, went with an embassy to Denmark 
in 1603, entered Parliament in 1606, and was 
Secretary of State 1618-23. He died at his Suf- 
folk scat, Lcthcringham Prior>\ His Fragynenia 
Rfgalia (1641) is sketches of Elizabeth’s courtiers. 
Sec his Mffnoirs (1814). 

Queen Elizabeth. 

Under Edward [VI.] she was his, and one of the 
darlings of fortune : for besides the consideration of 
bloud, (here was between these two princes a concurrency 
and sympathy in their natures and affections, together 
with the cclestiall (conformity in religion! which made 
them one, and friends ; for the king ever called her his 
sweetest and dearest sister, and was scarce his own man, 
she being absent, which was not so between him and the 
Lady Mary. Under his sister she found her condition 
much altered : for it was resolved, and her destiny had 
decreed to set her an apprentice in the school of affliction, 
and to draw her through the ordeall fire of Iryall, the 
better to mould and fashion her to rule and soveraignty ; 
which finished, and fortune calling to mind that the 
time of her servitude was expired, gave up her indentures, 
and therewith delivered up into her custody a scepter 
as a reward for her patience, which was about the twenty 
sixth year of her age ; a time in which (as for extemab) 
she was full blown, so was she for her intemab grown 
ripe, and seasoned with adversity, and ia the exercise of 
her vertue ; for it seems fortune meant no more tlioo to 
shew her a piece of her variety and chaogeablenesse of 
her nature, and so to conduct her to her destined felicity. 
She was of personage tall, of hair and complexion fair, 
and therewith well favoured, but high nosed, of limbs 
and feature neat, and which added to the lustre of those 
exterioor graces, of stately and majestick comportment ; 
patlicipatlng In thb more of her father than mother, who 
was of inferiour allay, plauribl^ or as the French hath 
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il, more dd’otiairt an<i affable, vcrlucs which might well 
suit with majesty ; and which descending as here<Iitary 
to the <laughtcr, <ii<l rcmler of a more sweeter temper, 
An<l cnclearcil her more to the love and liking of the 
people ; who gave her the name and fame of a most 
gracious and }>opulnr prince ; the atrocity of her fathers 
nature lK*ing rcl)atc<l in hers by the mothers sweeter 
inclinations. For to lake, an<l that no more than, the 
character out of his own mouth : he never $parc<l man 
in his anger, nor woman in his lust. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

lie had in the outward man a goo<l presence, in a 
liandsomc and well compact c<l person, a strong nalurall 
Nvit, and a l>citer jinigement, with a )K)ld an<] plausible 
tongue, whereby he couhl set out his parts to the l>cst 
advantage ; and to these he had the adjuncts of some 
gcncr.ill learning, which by diligence he enforced to a 
great augmentation and (lerfection ; for he was an indc* 
fat i gable reader, whether by sea or land, and none of the 
least observers lK>th of men and the times ; and I am 
confident, that among (he second causes of his growth, 
that variance l>etwccn him and my Lord Grey in his 
descent into Ireland was a princi|vtll ; for it drew' them 
both over the councell table, there to p)ea<l their cause, 
wlicrc iwhal advantage he had in the caase, I know not) 
hut he ha<i much Iwllcr in the telling of his (ale ; and so 
much, that the Queen and the lords look no slight mark 
of the man, and his parts ; for from thence he cimc to 
l>c known, and to have ncccsse to the Queen and the 
lords ; and then we arc not to doubt how such a man 
w'ould comply and learn the w*ay of progression. And 
whether Leicester had then cast in a goo<l word for him 
to the Queen, which would have done no harm, 1 doc 
not determine : but true it is, he had gotten the Queens 
care at a trice, and she began to I>c taken with his 
elocution, and lovc<l to hear his reasons to her demands : 
anti the truth is, she took him for a kind of oracle, which 
netlctl them all ; yea, those that he rvlyccl on began to 
take his suddain fas our as an allarum, an<l to be sensible 
of their own supplantation, ami to project his, which 
made him shortly after sing, F^riunt tuy So 

that finding his favour declining, and falling into a rccessc, 
he undertook a new peregrination, to leave that Urra 
inJirmA of the court for that of the w'arrcs, and by de- 
clining himself and by absence to cxpell his and the 
passion of his enemies, which in court was a strange 
device of recovery, but that he knew there was some ill 
ofTicc done him, that he durst not attempt to mind any 
other wayes than by going aside; thereby to teach envy 
a new way of forget fulnesse, and not so much os to think 
of him; howsoever, he had it alwayes in mind never (o 
forget himself ; and his device took so well that at his 
return he cninc in (a.s rammes doe, by going back want) 
with the greater strength, and so continued (o her lost, 
great in her grace, ond Captain of the Guanl, where I 
must leave him ; but with this observation, that though 
he gained much at the court, yet he took it not out of 
the Exchequer or mcerly out of the Queens purse, but by 
his wit and the help of the preix^ative; for (he Queen 
was never profuse in the delivering out of her treasure, 
but payed many, and most of her servants, pa^t in money 
and (he rest with grace, which as the cose stood nvos 
taken for good payment, leaving the arrear of recompcnce 
due to their merit to her great successor, who payed them 
all with advantage. 


Thomas Middleton (i58o?-i627), a prolific 
but extraordinarily unequal dramatist, was a Lon- 
doner ; as city chronologcr (from 1620) wrote a 
chronicle of the city, now lost, and some civic 
pageants ; and left over twenty plays, a score of 
pageants and masques, a paraphrase of the Wisdom 
of Solomon, six satires, and a number of prose 
pieces. Bturty Master Constable (i6o2\ a comedy, 
may not be his. Father Hubburets Tales and The 
Black Book arc tracts exposing London rogues. 
The Honest Whore was mainly written by Dekker. 
The Fhtrnix and Michaelmas Term (1607) are 
lively comedies ; A Trick to catch the Old One 
(1608) and A Mad Worlds my Masters (from which 
Aphra Hehn pilfered), arc perhaps more amusing. 
The Roarin*^ Girl{\(>\ i ; with Dekker) describes the 
exploits of a noted cul-pursc and virago. A Chaste 
Maid in Cheapsitle was probably produced in 1613, 
as was So I Fit, sXo Help tike a Woman s. A 
/•>?/> (^//f?rr^/(i6i7) and The Wtyrld Tost at Tennis 
(1620) were written in conjunction with Rowley, 
as were perhaps More Dissemblers besides Women 
(1622 ?) and 7 'he Mayor 0/ Quinhorough. The Old 
Law is mainly the work of Rowley, supplemented 
by Middleton, and revised by Massinger. The fact 
that The I Fitch (published by Reed in 1778 from the 
author's MS.) contains in full two songs of which 
only the first lines arc given in Macbeth (see below 
at page 461) has been explained by the theory that 
they were originally by Middleton and were intro- 
duced into later acting editions of Macbeth, (They 
are given in full in D’Avenant’s altered version of 
Macbeth,) Mr Bullcn and Professor Herford hold 
it almost certain that Middleton here imitated and 
expanded Shakespeare, or the song Shakespeare 
referred to in his stage directions. The date of the 
Witch is unknown, and it may have preceded 
Macbeth; but it is vastly more probable that the 
lesser author was the imitator. In The Changelingy 
The Spanish Gipsy, and Women beware Womest 
(in the first two of which at least Rowley had a 
share) Middleton’s genius is seen at its best The 
Widow was mainly by Middleton. Anythistg for 
a Quiet Life (c. 1619) may have been revised by 
Shirley. Middleton contributed to some of the 
plays included in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

% 

The Game at Chess (1624) provoked enormous 
interest, but gave great offence at court by bring- 
ing on the stage the king of Spain and his 
ambassador, Gondomar, as well as James himself 
and English politicians. Gondomaris successor 
complained to King James of the insult, and 
Middleton — who at hrst ‘shifted out of the way' 
— and the players were brought before the Privy 
Council and sharply reprimanded for their auda- 
city in ‘bringing modem Christian kings upon 
the stage.* The Induction was spoken by Loyola 
and his intimate acquaintance Error. James was 
the White King, the Black King was Philip IV., 
Gondomar the Black Knight, the White Queen’s 
Pawn is the Church of England, and so forth. 
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The Black Knight uses great freedom of speech* 
and not obscurely indicates that he has wheedled 
and duped the White King for his own ends. 

Middleton is great in single scenes, and is a 
versatile and ingenious writer, a keen obserxer 
and satirist of London life and London types. 
But he repeats the same character under different 
names, interests rather than charms or fascinates, 
and is sometimes distinctly tedious. Women 
bewnre Women is a talc of love and jealousy 
from the Italian. The ^rage and madness of 
women crossed/ ‘ hell - bred malice and strife/ 
constitute the principal material of a somewhat 
cynical representation ; but the following sketch 
of married liappincss is admirably realised : 

How near am 1 now to a happiness 

Tliat earth exccetls not ! not another like it ; 

The treasures of the deep arc not so precious 
As are the conceal'd comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in woman's love. 1 scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house : 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 

The violet‘l>c<l *s not sweeter. Hone>l wedlock 
Is like a ban<)Ucting«housc built in a garden, 

On which the spring's chaste ilowers take delight 
To cost their modest odours ; when base lust. 

With all her ix)wder8, paintings, and best pride, 

Is but a fair house built by a ditch-side. * • . 

Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men's envies u{>on man ; 

A kiss now, that will hang upon tny lip 
As sweet as moming^dew upon a rose. 

And full as Jong. 

The blank verse is some of it very unrhythmical 
and irregular ; it is difficult sometimes to know 
whether the lines arc meant for verse or prose. 

Yet Mr Bullen agrees with an anonymous critic 
that, ‘in daring and happy concentration of 
imagery and a certain imperial conhdcncc in the 
use of words, he of all the dramatists of that lime 
is the disciple that comes nearest the master.’ 
And he holds that the colloquy between Beatrice 
and De Flores in the Changeling * testi6es beyond 
dispute that in dealing with a situation of sheer 
passion none of Shakespeare’s followers trod so 
closely in the mastcr^s steps.’ ^Neither Webster 
nor Cyril Tourneur nor Ford has given us any 
scene so profoundly impressive, so absolutely 
ineffaceable, so Shakespearean/ though * as an 
artistic whole the Changeling cannot challenge 
comparison with The MaiePs Tragedy^ The Broken 
Hearty or The Duchess of Afalfil But ‘if the 
Changetingy Women beware WomeUy the Spanish 
Gipsy y and A Fair Quarrel do not justify Middle- 
ton’s claims to be considered a great artist,’ Mr 
Bullen ‘knows not which of Shakespeare’s fol- 
lowers is worthy of the title.’ In the Changetingy 
Beatrice, daughter of Vermandero, is betrothed 
to Alonzo de Piracquo ere she sees and loves 
Alsemero, a new-comer to her father’s castle. She 
regards Alonzo with loathing, and reveals her 
hatred to De Flores, a poor gentleman in her 


father's service, \\\u> passionately loves her. Zealous 
to do her a service, Dv Flores assassinates Alonzo, 
and hopes not for gold or jewels, but for Beatrice's 
love. 

From ’The Changeling.' 

D<r Flores. My thoughts are at a banquet ; for the dce<L 
1 feel no weight in *l ; *tis but light .xnd che.ip 
For the sweet rccom|>cnM; that I m;! down for't. [rlsit/e. 
B<alri€€. De Floret \ 

De F. La<l>* ? 

Beal. Thy looks promise cheerfully. 

De F, All things arc an:»wcrable, time, circunx^tancc, 
Your wishes, and iny scrx'icc. 

Is it done, then? 

De F, Piracquo is no more. 

Beal. My joys start .it mine eyes ; our sweet 'st <lelights 
Are cvemiore bom weeping. 

De F. I ve a token for you. 

Beal. For me ? 

De F. But it was sent somewhat unwillingly ; 

I could not get the ring without the finger. 

[//o/diftg oul Alonzo's pn^'er zoilh I he ring on /A. 
Beal. Bless me, what hast thou done ? 

De F. Why, is that more 

Tlian killing the whole man ? I cut his heart strings : 

A gree<]y hand thrust in a dish at court, 

In A mistake hath had as much as this. 

Beal. 'Tis (he first token my father ma<lc me send him. 
De F. And 1 have made him send it back again 
For his last token ; 1 was loath to leave it, 

And I 'm sure dead men have no use of jcwel.-» ; 

He was as loath to part with *i, for it stuck 
As if the flesh and it were l>oth one substance. 

Beat. At the stag’s fall, the keeper has his fees ; 

’Tis soon applie<l, all dead men’s fees are yours, sir : 

1 pray, bury the finger, but the stone 

You may make use on shortly; (he true value, 

Take ’t of my truth, is near three hundred ducats. 

De F. ’Twill hardly buy a capease for one’s coiucience 
To keep it from the worm, os flne as ’tis : [though^ 

^Ve]], ^iog my fees, I 'll take it ; 

Great men have taught me that, or else my merit 
Would scorn the way on ’t 

Beal. It might justly, sir ; 

Why, thou mistak'st, De Flores, 'tis not given 
In state of recompense. 

De F. No, I hope so, lady ; 

You should soon witness my contempt to '( then. 

Beat. Prithee — thou look’st os if thou wert offended* 
De F. That were strange, lady ; ’tis not possible 
My service should draw such a cause from you : 

Offended ! could you think so? that were much 
For one of my performance, and so warm 
Yet in my service. 

Beat. ’Twerc misery in me to give you cause, sir. 

De F. I know so much, it were so ; misery 
In her most sharp condition. 

Beat, ^Tls resolv’d then ; 

Look you, sir, here ’s three thousand golden florens ; 

I have not meanly thought upon thy merit. 

De F. What 1 salary? now you move me. 

Beal, How, Dc Flores? 

De F. Do you place me in the rank of venninous 
fellows, 

To destroy things for wages? offer gold 
For the life-blood of man ? Is any thing 
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Valued too precious for my recompense? 

Beat. 1 un<lcr 2 »tand thee not 
D< F. I could ha hir'd 

A journeyman in murder at this ratc» 

And mine own conscience might have slept at ease, 

And have had the work brought home. 

Beat. I *m in a labyrinth ; 

What will content him ? I 'd fain be rid of him. [Asidr. 
1 ’ll <ioul>1c the sum, $ir« 

D< F. You take a course 

To double my vexation, that ’s the good you do. 

Beat. Illess me, I ’m now in worse plight than 1 w*a$ ; 
I know not what will please him. [Aside .^ — For my 
fear's sake, 

1 ]>rithee, make away with all s})ccd possible; 

An<l if thou bc’st so modest not to name 

The sum that will content thee, paper blushes not, 

Send thy demand in writing, it shall follow thee ; 

Ilut, prithee, take thy flight. 

Pe F» You must fly too thert. 

Beat. I? 

De F, 1 ’ll not stir a foot else. 

Beat. What 's your meaning? 

De F. Why, arc not you as guilty? in, I ’m sure, 

As deep as I ; and we should stick together : 

Come, your fears counsel you but ill ; my absence 
Would draw suspect u|>on you instantly, 

There >vcrc no rescue for you. 

Beat, He speaks home 1 {Aside. 

De F. Nor is it fit two, engag’d so jointly. 

Should part and live asunder. 

Beat, How now, sir? 

This shews not well. 

De F. What makes your lip so strange? 

This must not be betwixt us. 

Beat. The man talks wildly I 

De Fn Come, kiss me with a seal now. 

Beat, Heaven, I doubt him ! {Aside, 

De F, 1 will not stand so long to l>cg ’em shortly. 
Beat, Take heed, De Flores, of forgetfulness, 

*Twill soon betray us. 

De F, Take you heed first ; 

Faith, you ’re grown much forgetful, you ’re to blame m’t. 
Beat, He 's bold, and I am blam’d for ’ 1 . [Aside, 

De F, 1 have eas’d you 

Of your trouble, think on it ; I am in pain. 

And must l)e eas’d of you ; ’lis a charity, 

Justice invites your blood to understand me« 

Beat, I dare not. 

De F, Quickly I 

Beat, O, I never shall I 

Speak it yet further ofT, that I may lose 
What has been spoken, and no sound remain on’t; 

I would not hear so much oflence again 
For such another deed. 

De F, Soft, lady, soft 1 

The lost is not yet paid for : O, this act 
Has put me into spirit ; I was as greedy on ’t 
As the parch’d earth of moisture, when the clouds weep : 
Did you not mark, I wrought myself into ’tt 
Kay, sued and kneel’d for ’t ? %vhy was all that pains took ? 
You see I 've thrown contempt upon your gold ; 

Kot that I want it not, for I do piteously, 

In order 1 11 come unto ft, and make use on ft, 

But ftwas not held so precious to begin with, 

For I place wealth after the heels of pleasure ; 


And were I not resolv'd in my l>elief 
That thy virginity were perfect in thee, 

I should but take my recompense with grudging, 

As if I had but half my hopes I agreed for. 

Beat, Why, ’tis impossible thou canst be so wicked. 

Or shelter such a cunning cruelty. 

To make his death the murderer of my honour ! 

Thy language is so bold and vicious, 

1 cannot see which way I can forgive it 
With any modesty. 

De Fm Push ! you foigct yourself ; 

A woman dipp'd in blood, and talk of modesty ! 

Beat, O misery of sin ! would I ’d been bound 
Perpetually unto my living hale 
In th.it Piracquo, than to hear these words I 
Think but upon the distance that creation 
Set ftwixt thy blood and mine, and keep thee there. 

De F, Look but into your conscience, read me there ; 
’Tis a true book, you 'll find me there your equal : 

Push I fly not to your birth, but settle you 

In what the act has made you, you ’re no more now ; 

You must forget your parentage to me ; 

You are the deed’s creature ; by that name 
You lost your first condition, and 1 challenge you, 

As peace and innoccncy have turn’d you out, 

And made you one with me. 

Beat. With thee, foul villain I 

De F, Yes, my fair murderess ; do you urge me ? 
Though thou writ’s! maid, thou whore in thy aflection I 
’Twas chang’d from thy first love, and that ’s a kind 
Of whoredom in the heart ; and he ’s chang’d now 
To bring thy second on, thy Alsemero, 

Whom, by all sweets that ever darkness lasted, 

If I enjoy thee not, ihou ne’er enjoyest t 
I ’ll blast the hopes and joys of marriage, 

I ’ll confess all ; my life I rate at nothing. 

Beat, De Flores \ 

De F, I shall rest from all love’s plagues then ; 

I live in fiain now ; that shooting eye 
Will bum my heart to cinders. 

Beat, O sir, hear me I 

De F, She that in life and love refuses me. 

In death and shame my partner she shall be. [master 
Beat, [ktueiift^] Stay, hear me once for all ; I make Ibee 
or all the wealth I have in gold and jewels ; 

Let me go poor unto my lied with honour. 

And I am rich in nil things I 
De F, Let this silence thee ; 

The wealth of all Valencia shall not buy 
My pleasure from me ; 

Can you weep Fate from its determin’d purpose? 

So soon may you weep me. 

Beat, Vengeance begins \ 

Murder, I see, is follow’d by more sins : 

Was my creation in the womb so curst, 

It must engender with a viper first ? 

Di F, {raising Aer] Come, rise and shroud yoor 
blushes in my bosom ; 

Silence is one of pleasure’s best receipts t 
Thy peace is wrought for ever in this yielding* 

’L^ how the turtle pants I thou It love anon 
What Ihou so fearist and faint’s! to venture on. 

Ca/emsSi band^bex ; pUh t Vemr /areutags U mr, your 

{high} birth as compared with mine. For *lhst shooting eye,* 
Dyee, followed by Bullen, thinks the author must have wiitteo 
' that loTC'Shooting eye.' 
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The IVitchy an ilhconstructcd play which raises 
the problems above referred to, has also an Italian 
plot, apparently from Machiavelli’s * Florentine 
Histories’ through the French. Middleton is more 
at home in describing criminals and ruffians than 
supernatural beings ; and his witches arc rather 
the vulgar hags of popular superstition than the 
unearthly beings that accost Macbeth on the 
blasted heath, as Lamb pointed out in an admir- 
able paragraph. Shakespeare in Macbeth gives 
the stage direction, ^ Music and a song: “Black 
spirits,’’ &c.’ The ‘Charm-song* of the witches 
going about the cauldron is thus given by 
Middleton : 

MeeaU. Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may I 
TiUy, Tiffin, 

Keep it stiff in ; 

Firetlrakc, Puckey, 

Make it lucky ; 

Liard Robin, 

You must bob in ; 

Round, around, around, about, about I 
All ill come running in, all goo<l keep out 1 

First Wiuh, Here’s the blood of a bat. 

Htc. Put in that, O, put in (hat I 

S« 0 nd Witeh, Here’s libbard's-banc. 

/Av. Put in again I 

First Witch, The juice of toad, the oil of adder. 

Sec, Witch. Those will make the younker madder. 

Hec. Put in^there’s all'^nd rid (he stench. 

Firatoftc. Nay, here ’s three ounces of the red-hair’d 
wench. 

All the Witches. Round, around, around, &c. 

The flight of the witches by moonlight is de- 
scribed with vigour and gusto ; if the scene was 
written before Macbeth y Middleton deserves the 
credit of true poetical imagination : 

Jfeeatc, The moon ’s a gallant ; see how brisk she rides I 

Stad/ifi. Here ’s a rich evening, Hecate. 

//a. Ay, is ’t not, wenches, 

To take a journey of five thousand mile ? 

/Uppo, Ours will be more to-night. 

O ’twill be precious I 

Heard you the owl yet ? 

S/ad, Briefly in the copse, 

As we came through now. 

Met. ’Tis high time for us then. 

Stad. There was a bat hung at my lips three times 
As wc came through the woods, and drank her flU ; 

Old Puckic saw her, 

Hee, You are fortunate still ; 

The very screech-owl lights upon your shoulder 
And WOOS you, like a pigeon. Are you furnish’d? 

Have you your ointments? 

Stud All. 

Hec. Prepare to flight (hen ; 

I ’ll overtake you swiftly, 

StacL Hie thee, Hecate % 

We shall be up betimes, 

Hu* I ’ll reach you quickly, 

[Exeunt alt the Witehes except Hecate. 

FiresUne. They are all going a-birding to-night $ they 
Calk of fowls i’ th’ air that fly by day ; I am sure they 11 


be a company of foul sluts (here to-night : if uc have 
not mortality after 't, I *11 be hanged, for they arc able 
to putrefy it, to infect a whole region. She spies me 
now. 

//ec. What, Firestone, our sweet son? 

Fire. A iittle sweeter than some of you, or a clung- 
hill were too goo<l for me. [Aside, 

Hec. How much hast there? 

Fire. Nineteen, and all brave plump ones 
Besides six lizards and three serpentine eggs. 

Hec. Dear and sweet boy 1 \'hat herl>x ha^t ihou? 

Fire. I have some marmartin and mandragon. 

Hee. Marinaritin and mamlmgora, Ihou would st $ay. 
Fire. Here’s panax too— I thank thee — my pan aches, 
1 ’m sure. 

With kneeling down to cut 'em. 

Hec. And selago, 

Hc<lge*hyssop too : how near he goes my cuttings ? 

Were they all cropl by moonlight ? 

Fire. Every blatlc of Vm, 

Or 1 *m a moon-calf, mother. 

Hee. Hie thee home with cm : 

Look well to the house to-night ; I m for aloft. 

Fire. Aloft, quoth you? I would you would break 
your neck once, that 1 might have all quickly! [Aside.} 
—Hark, hark, mother! they are al)ovc the steeple 
already, flying over your head with a noise of musicians. 

Hu. They’re (hey indeed. Help, help me; I'm too 
late else, 

San^ abci'c. 

Come away, come away, 

Hecate, Hecate, come away I 
Hee. I come, 1 come, I come, 1 come. 

With all the speed I may, 

With all the speed I may. 

Where’s Stadlin? 

« 

[ yaice abaw,} Here. 

Hec. Where’s Puckle? 

( f^ciee above,} Here ; 

And Hoppo too, and HeUwain too ; 

We lack but you, wc lack but you ; 

Come away, make up the count. 

Hee* 1 will but ’noint, and then 1 mount. 

[A Spirie /the a cat descends. 
[ Voice above.} There ’s one comes down to fetch his dues, 
A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood ; hug 

And why thou stay’st so long, 

1 muse, I muse, 

Since the air 's so sweet and good. 

Hee. Of art thou come ? 

What news, what news ? 

Spirit* All goes still to our delight : 

Either come or else 

Refuse, refuse. 

Hec. Now, I ’m furnish’d for the flight. 

Fire. Hark, hark, (he cat sings a brave treble In her 
own language I 

Hu* [going nr/.) Now I go, now I fly, 

Malkin my sweet spirit and I. 

O what dainty pleasure ’tis 
To ride in the air 
When the moon shines fair, 

And sing and dance, and toy and kiss 1 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 

Over seas, our mistress* fountains. 

Over steep towers and turrets, 
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Wc rty by nlghl, ’rnongst troopi of spirits : 

No ring of Ixjlls lo our cars sounds. 

No howls of wolves, no yelps of hounds ; 

No, not the noise of water’s breach, 

Or cannon's throat our height can reach. 

[ No ring of bells, See. 

l^cofkarcJ ntandragora or mandrake, panax (sinMns). 

»<lago (lycopodium), and oTher herbs named have magical or 
medicinal propcriie* ; and serpents’ eggs of snake-stones (©rten 
ammonites, supposed to be petrified snakes or In some m>*sterious 
way derived from serpents) were sovereign charms from the days 
of the Dfiiids on. 

Sliakcspcarc in Macbeth gives merely the direc- 
tion, * within : “ Conic away, come away,” &c.* 

MidilUion edited by Dyce ($ volf. 1S40), Bullen (9 volv 
1385-86). Ellis (’ Mermaid/ 1890, 1905 ; with intro, by Swinburne). 

Jolili Marston (t 575 ?-«634)> a rough and 
vigorous satirist and dramatic writer, seems to have 
been born at Coventry, and studied at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He must have written all his plays 
between 1599 and 1607, when he gave up play- 
writing. Taking orders, in 1616 he accepted the 
living at Christchurch in Hampshire. 7 'he Meta- 
morphosis of P)\i^mtiliofis Image ( 1 598), a somewhat 
licentious poem, was condemned to the flames by 
Whitgift. The Seourge 0/ Villany (repr. 1925) is 
mainly uncouth, obscure satire. The gloomy, ilb 
constructed tragedies, Antonio ami Meltida and 
Antonids Pevenge (puh. 1602; repr. 1921), contain 
passages of striking power with much fustian. The 
Malcontent (1604), more skilfully constructed, was 
dedicated to Ben Jonson, with whom Marston had 
many quarrels and reconciliations. The Dutch 
Courtezan (1605) is full of life; Eastward Hoe 
(1605; written with Chapman and Jonson) is far 
more genial th«nn any of Marston’s own comedies. 
For uncomplimentary allusions to the Scots the 
authors were imprisoned (see page 402). Para* 
siinsler^ or the Fawn (1606), spite of occasional 
tediousness, is an attractive comedy ; Sophonisba 
(1606) appals with its horrors. What You Will 
(1607) has many flings at Ben Jonson. The rich 
and graceful poetry scattered through The Insatiate 
Countesse (1613) is unlike anything in Marston’s 
undoubted works, and was probably added by 
another hand. 

Even in the least admirable passages one 
stumbles on pregnant thoughts pithily worded ; 
thus in the Dutch Courtezan^ on the difference 
between the lovely courtesan and a wife, an old 
knight says : 

Hell and the prod(^es of angric Jove 
Arc not so fcarcfull to a thinking minde 
As a man without aflcction. Why, Trend, 
Philosophic and nature are all one ; 

Love is the center in which all lines close 
The common bonde of being. 

Some of the phrasing is wonderfully modem, in 
spite of antique environment : thus ^ the fatt’s in the 
fire* alongside of pre-Elizabethan archaism; *Mr 
Mulligrub’ docs not sound Elizabethan; and the 
courtesan’s broken English is not unlike Pennsyl- 


vania Dutch. In the Insatiate Countesse^ a good 
wish at a wedding is thus worded : 

O may this knot you knit, 

This individual Gordian grasp of hands. 

In sight of God soe fairly intermixt, 

Never be severed, as Heaven smiles at it, 

By all the darts shot by infcmall Jove ! 

Coarseness was rather characteristic of Marston : 
his comedies contain strong, biting satire ; Hazlitt 
thought his forte was impatient scorn and bitter 
indignation against the vices and follies of men, 
vented either in comic irony or in lofty invective. 
In What You If 7 // Quadmtus introduces a lyrical 
exposition of his hypcr-cpicurean philosophy of life : 
My fashions knowne : out rime : take’t as you list x 
A lico for the sower brow’d Zoilist : 

Musicke, toliacco, sack, and sicepe 
The tide of sorrow backw.ird keepe. 

If thou art sad at others fate, 

Rivo, driiike deepe, give care the mate. ch«ckmai« 
On us the end of time is come, 

Fond feare of that wc cannot shun ; 

While quickest scncc doth freshly last 
Clip time aixmte, hug pleasure fast. 

The sisters rcvcll out our twine, 
lie that knows little’s most devine. 

A drinking chAlUnge of doubtful origin, ii alio used by 
Shake«p«Are's Prince Hal. 

The following humorous autobiographical sketch 
of a scholar and his dog, also from What You Will^ 
in points suggests Goethe’s Faust and Browning 
as well as Shakespeare : 

I was a scholler x seaven usefull springs 

Did 1 defloure in quotations 

Of cross’d oppinions boute the soule of man ; 

The more I learnt, (he more I learnt to doubt. 
Knowledge and wit, faithes foes, tume fa)ih aliout. » « . 
Delight, my spaniel I, slept whilst I bausd lc.avcs, 1 
Tossed ore (he dunces, |X)r’d on the old print 
Of ti(le<l wordes : and stil my spanicll slept. 

Whilst I wasted lamp*oile, toted my flesh, 

Shrunk up my veins : and still my spaniel slept 
And still 1 held converse with Zabarell, t 

Aquinas, Scot us, and the musty sawe 
Of antick Donate $ still my spaniel! slept. 

Still on went I ; first, an sit anima ; \ 

Then, an it were mortal!. O hold, hold 1 
At that they 're at brain buffets, fell by the cares 
A maine pell-mell together— still my spanicll slept. 
Then, whether twere corporeal, local, fixt, 

Ex traduce^ but whether *t had free-will 4 

Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt ; 

I stoggerd, knew not which was firmer part, 

But thought, quoted, rcade, observ’d, and pried, 

Stufn noting-books : and still my spaniell slept. 

At length he wakt, and >*awncd ; and, by yon sky, 

For aught I know, he knew as mud) as L 

I Baus« \% a rare and doubtful word, probably meaning to klia 
(from Low toiin AiwiVir#). S ZabarelU was a (now forgoUen) sue* 
teenth«eeniury Italian philosopher; Thomas Aquinas and Dom 
Seotus were the heads of ihe two great schools of Oitholic 
theology ; Donatus was a fourth •century grammarian. ^ Whether 
there is a soul 9 * Creationism* taught that the soul was created 
for eaeh human body, ' Tradactantsm * that it was derived ex trer 
dmet from the parents 
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From * Antonio and MeUida.' 

(Of the prologue to Ati/fiutVi the second of the two 

pUys forming Tft* Ui$tari€ tf/" AnC^uia nud CK;»rte« Lamb 

&ays : ' This prologue^ for its pasMOciatc earnestness, and for the 
tragic note of preparation which it s<)unds might have preceded one 
of those old tales of Thebes or Felops* line which Milton has so 
highly commended, as free from the common error of the poets in 
his days, "*of intermixing comic stu^ with tragic sadiiexs and 
gravity, brought in without discretion corruptly to gratify the 
P^ple"— it is as solemn a preparative as the ''warning voice 
which he who th* Apocalypse heard cr>*. ”'J 

The rawish danke of clumzie winter ramps 
The fluent Mtmmeni vaine ; and drizHng siceic 
Chillcth the wan bleak cheek of the numd earth, 

Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juyccles leaves. 

From the nak*t shuddhng branch ; and pils the skinne 
From off the soft and delicate as|)ectes. 

O now, me thinks, a sullen tragick sccanc 
Would suite the time, with pleasing congruence. 

May we l>c happie in our weakc devoyer. 

And all parte pleased in most wish! content 5 
Bui sweate of Hercules can ncrc beget 
So blest an issue. Therefore, we proclaimc. 

If any spirit breathes within this round, 

Uncapabic of waightic passion 
(As from his birth, l>cing huggctl in the armes, 

And nuuted twixt the breastes of happinesse), 

W^ho winkes, and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are. 

Who would not knowe what men must be — let such 
Hurrie amaine from our black visogM showes: 

We shall affright their eyes. Hut if a breast 
KailM to the earth with griefe, if any heart 
Picrc’t through with anguish pant within this ring, 

If there be any blood whose heatc is choakt 
And stifled with true sense of misery, 

Tf ought of these straincs fill this consort up 

Th* arrive most welcome. O that our power 
Could lackie or keepe wing with our desires, 

That with unused paizc of stile and sense, 

Wc might waigh m.assy in judicious scale. 

Yet hccrc’s the prop that doth support our hopes, 

W'hen our sceancs falter, or invention halts, 

Your favour will give crutches to* our faults. 

$an t4 AtidrugU^ Omk^ 4 / PUrp, t^enHipn 

/r$H^4 and/^kpr^Mitw 4 / A hUhU. mHrdtrtti, Pirn's 

mils t4N, Jut 44, A$ n sa<TiJics t4 Iks spirit 4 / Andr^tgis.^ 
Tks ttSHS it U A CkHTthymrd AHd tks Urns is Midmigkf.) 

/uih. Brother Antonio, are you here, i* faith? 

Why doc you frowne? Indeed my sister said 
That I should call you brother ; tlial she did, 

W'hcn you were married to her. Busse me ; good truth, 

I love you better then my father, Mcede. 

Anionic. Thy father? Gratious, O bounteous Heaven \ 

I doe ailorc thy justice : Vffut in nostras monsa 
Tandem vittdiefa^ venit et fofa ^uu/em, 

/uL Truth, since my mother dyed, I lovM you l>csL 
Something hath angrc<l you ; pray you, look merily. 

Ant, I will laugh, and dimple my thinne cheeke 
With capering joy ; chuck, my heart doth leapc 
To graspe thy bt^me. Time, place, and blood, 

How fit you close togither I Heavens tones 
Strike not such musick to immortall soules 
As your accordance tweetes my breast withaJL 
Methinks 1 pace upon the front of Jove, 

And kick corruption with a scomerull heele ; 

Griping this flesh, disdaine iDorUJitie. 


0 that I kneuv u 1 mi.Ii ji*)*nt. Nvhlch >i<lc. which lim, 
Were father all, an<l ha<i no mother in *t, 

Thai I might rip it \ainc by vaiac, and carve revenge 
In blcevJing races; but -.ince 'tis mivi together. 

Have at adventure, |>cl mcll, no reverse. 

Come hither, boy. I his i> An<lnjgio*s hearse. 

_////, O Cod, youle hurl me. For my >i»lers sake, 

Tray you doc not hurl me. .\n you kill me, ’deede, 
lie tell my father. 

A Hi. O, for thy sisters sake, I (lagge rc\cngc. 
Andnigids Chest. Revenge ! 

s\nt. Stay, stay, dca re father, fright mine eyes no more. 
Revenge as .swift as lightning bun^ieth fortli. 

And clcares his heart. Come, preltie lender childe. 

It is not Ihce I h.ntc, not thee 1 kill. 

Thy fathers blood that flowe s within thy veincs 
Is it I loath ; is that revenge must suckc. 

1 love ihy 5011 le : and were thy hc.art lapl up 
In any flesh but in Piero’s blootle, 

I would thus ki<Lse it ; but Wing his, thus, thus 
And thus lie punch it. Abandon fearcs. 

WhiTst thy wounds blcc<le, my browes shall gush out 
tenres. 

Jut. So you will love me, doc even what you will. 
sint. Xow barkes the wolfc against the fulic cheek t 
moon ; 

Now lyons half-clamd cntrals roarc for foorl ; 

Now croakes the to.id, and night crowes screech aloud, 
Fluttering ’bout casements of departed soules ; 

Now gapes the graves, and through their yawnes let loose 
Imprison’d spirits to revUit earth ; 

And now swart c night, to swell thy hower out. 

Behold I spurt warme hloode in thy blacke eyes. 

[Stahs Julio. Trom under the sta^e a f^roane. 
Howie not, thou pulr>* mould ; groan not, ye graves. 

Be duml>e, all breath. Here stands Andrugio*s sonne, 
Worthic his father. So : I fcelc no breath. 

His jawes arc fainc, his dislodg’d soulc is fled : 

And now there’s nothing but Piero left. 

He is all Piero, father all. This blood, 

This breast, this heart, Piero all : 

Whome thus I mangle. Spirit of Julio, 

Forget this was thy trunke. I live Ihy friend. 

Ma>'st thou be twined with the sofist imbnice 
Of clcrc etemitie z but thy fathers blood 
I thus make incense of, to vengeance. 

Ghost of toy poysonccl sire, sucke this fume. 

To sweet revenge perfume thy circling ayre 

With smoake of bloodc. 1 sprinkle round his goarc, 

And dewe thy hearse with these fresh recking drops. 

Loc thus I heave my blootl died handcs to heaven, 

Even like insatiate hell, siill crying More \ 

My heart hath thirsting dropsies after goarc. 

Sound peace and rest to church, night ghosts, and graven , 
cries for bloode, and murder murder craves. 

(From Part II. Act iil) 

Antonio's Latin quotation it an adaptation of iwo lines from 
Seneca's Tkgsstes: i» Met drop;* kat/stam'd is 'half- 

clemmed/ * half* turvod ; * for *cleares his heart* Mr Bullen reads 
cleaves ; '/a/ry ( 5 n the old editions, b * putrid.* 

Night is thus prayed for : 

And now, yee sootie coursers of the night, 

Hurrie your chariot into hels black worobe. 

Nightfall is described : 

The gloomie wing of Night begins to stretch 
His lasie pinion over all the ayre. 
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And daybreak : 

For scc» the itnpple gray couriers of the inomc 

Beat up the light with their bright silver hoover, 

Aiul chase it through the skye. 

In the lHsa(iat€ Cou 9 lUs 5 ^ Night is personified : 

Night like a solcmne mourner frownes on earth, 

Kn vying that day should force her doff her roalxrs, 

Or Fherbus chase away her inelancholly. 

Heavens eyes lookc faintly through her sable masque, 
And silver Cinthia hyes her in her sphere, 

Scorning to grace black Nights solemnity. 

Marston has paraphrased Shakespeare in 

h'carc is my vavsal ; when I frowne he flyes ; 

A huuilrcd times in life a coward dyes. 

A storm at sea is recorded with superfluous 
conceits and overstrained imagery, carrying lack 
of dignity over the verge of the ridiculous : 

We gan discourse ; when loo ! the sea grewe mad, 

His Ixiwels nimbling with wunde passion ; 

Straight swarthy <larkcnes5c popt out Ph<t*bus eye, 

Anti blur'd the jocund face of bright chcekt day, 

Whilst cnid'lc<l fogges masked even the darknesse browc; 
Heaven bade 's goo<l night, and the rocks gron'd 
At the intestine uprorc of the mainc. 

Nowc gustic flawes shook up the very hcelcs 
Of our mainc mxst, whilst the kecnc lightning shot 
Through the black l>owcU of the quaking ayre. 

There are edition* of Marsion by HalhwelUPhillipps (iS$6), from 
which the Above cKracts arc, wiih a few minor allemlions, tran* 
tcTihed, by Bullen (tSS^) and by Harvey Wood (1934 /f 

Philip nia^ssiiiffer (1583-1640), one of the most 
accomplished and eloquent dramatists of his time, 
lived the precarious life of a writer for the stage, 
died in poverty, and was buried at St Saviour^s, 
Soulhw'ark, in the grave of his colleague, Fletcher, 
with no other incmorial than the note in the parish 
register, 'Philip Massinger, a strang^r ^ — meaning 
he did not belong to the parish. His father, as 
appears from the dedication of one of his plays, 
was in the service of the Earl of Pembroke, was 
entrusted with letters to Queen Elizabeth, and was 
otherwise employed in confidential negotiations. 
Whether Philip, who was bom at Salisbury, as a 
page ever ‘ wandered in the marble halls and 
pictured galleries of Wilton, that princely seat of 
old magnificence, where Sir Philip Sidney com- 
posed his ArcoiUay is not certainly known ; in 
1602 he was entered of St Alban Hall, Oxford. 
He seems to have quitted the university abruptly 
in 1606, and to have commenced writing for the 
stage. The first notice of him is in Hcnslowe’s 
diary, about 1613, where he makes a joint applica* 
tion, with N. Field and R. Dabome, two other 
play>vright$, for a loan of ^5, without which, they 
say, they could not be bailed The sequel of 
Massinger’s history is but an enumeration of his 
plays. He was found dc«Td in his bed in his house 
on the Banksidc one March morning in 1639-40. 
He wrote a great number of pieces, of which fifteen 
written by him unaided have been preserved. The 
manuscripts of eight others of his plays were in 


existence in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but they fell into the hands of John Warburton, 
Somerset herald, who had collected no less than 
fifty-five English dramas of the golden period, many 
of them rare, some of them unique, but all of them, 
through his carelessness, burnt for kitchen uses by 
his ignorant domestic. Much of Massinger’s best 
work is inextricably mixed up with that of Fletcher 
and others. It is difficult to say how far he was con- 
cerned in the authorship of plays that pass under 
the name of ' Beaumont and Fletcher.* Probably 
the earliest of his extant plays is the unpleasant 
Unnatural Combat y printed in 1639. The first pub- 
lished is The Virgin Martyr (1622), partly by 
Dekker. In 1623 was published The Duke of 
Milarty a fine but rhetorical tragedy. The Bond^ 
many The RenegadOy and The Parliament 0/ Love 
were licensed in 1623-24. The Roman Actor 
(1626) abounds in eloquent declamation. The 
Great Duke of Flore nce^ produced in 1627, has a 
delightful love-story, whereas MassingePs female 
characters arc usually unattractive and sometimes 
odious. The Maid of Honour (1628) is, like the 
Bondman y full of political allusions. The Picturey 
licensed in 1629, has an improbable plot. The 
Emperor of the East (1631) has the same merits 
and faults as the Duke of Milan. Field joined 
Massinger in writing The Fatal Doxory The 

City Madam (licensed in 1632) and A Neio Way 
to Pay Old Debts (which, printed in 1633, kept 
the stage till well into the nineteenth century) are 
Massinger’s most masterly comedies — brilliant 
satirical studies, though without warmth or 
geniality. A Very Woman (1634) is Fletchcr*s 
Womafis Plot revised by Massinger. The Guar- 
dian dates from 1633, The Bashful Lover from 
1636. Believe as you List {16^1) was first printed 
from MS. in 1844. The powerful and stately 
Tragedy of Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt 
by Massinger and Fletcher, was first printed in 
vol. ii. of Bullen’s Old Plays (First Series), and was 
edited from the MS. with introduction and notes by 
Miss Frijlinck (Amsterdam, 1922). 

Some of Massingeris plays are (as Coleridge said) 
as interesting as a novel ; others are as solid as a 
treatise on political philosophy. No writer repeats 
himself more frequently. His comedy resembles 
Jonson’s in its eccentric strength, exhibitions of 
wayward human nature, and use of rather typical 
and conventional characters. The greediness of 
avarice, the tyranny of unjust laws, and the miseries 
of poverty are drawn with a powerful hand. The 
luxuries and vices of a city life afford scope for 
indignant and forcible invective. Genuine humour 
or sprightliness Massinger had none. His dia- 
logue is often coarse and indecorous, and his low 
characters are too depraved. His genius >vas 
rather descriptive and rhetorical than impassioned 
or dramatic ; yet there is a certain serious dignity 
that impresses. The versification is smooth and 
mellifluous ; in his early plays rhyme and prose 
are freely used ; in the latcfi mainly blank verse* 
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Charles Lamb said that his English style is purer 
and freer from violent metaphors and harsh con- 
structions than that of any contemporary' dramatist. 
The influence of Spanish and Italian models is 
conspicuous ; he was skilled in his management of 
the plot, and showed mastery of stage mechanism. 

Pregnant lines or short passages in the plays 
are : ‘ Better the devil’s than a woman’s slas e ; ’ 
‘Death hath a thousand doors to let out life;’ 

‘ Gold can do much, but beauty more ; ’ • Ambition, 
in a private man a vice, is in a prince the virtue 
‘Virtue not in action is a vice;’ and ‘When we 
go not fonvard, we go backward.’ Massinger’s 
best woman character is Camiola in the Maid of 
Honour. It is in her mouth (speaking to the 
King of Sicily) that Massinger puts a very frank 
impeachment, controvcrsi.al rather than poetic, of 
the sacrosanct doctrine of the divine right of 
kings : 

With your leave I must not kneel, $ir, 

While I reply to this : but thus rise up 
In my defence, and tcU you, as a man, 

(Since, when you arc unjust, the deity 

Which you may challenge as a king, parts from you,) 

Twas never read in holy writ or moral, 

That subjects on their loyalty were obliged 
To love their sovereign's vices. 

CamioL% too, it is who, when she hears that her 
lover is imprisoned by his enemy and abandoned 
by his king, says— her loyalty all but forgotten— 

Pray you stand off \ 

If I do not mutter treason to myself 

My heart will break ; and yet I will not curse him ; 

He is my king. 


From ‘A New Way to pay Old Debta.' 

Sir Ciia Ot>erre<uh. To my wish : we are private. 
I come not to make offer with my daughter 
A certain portion ; that were poor and trivial : 

In one word, I pronounce all that is mine, 

In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 

With her, my lorti, comes to you ; nor shall you have 
One motive to induce you to believe 
I live loo long, since every year I ’ll add 
Something unto the heap, which shall be yours loo. 
I^rd Lffwlt, You are a right kind father. 

Over, You shall have reason 
To think me such. How do you like this seat ? 

It Is well wooded and well watered, the aero 
Fertile and rich x would it not serve for change, 

To entertain your friends in a summer progress ? 

What thinks my noble lord ? 

T'is a wholesome air, 

And well built pile ; and she that 's mistress of it, 
Worthy the large revenue. 

Ovtr, She the mistress ! 

It may be so for a lime \ but let my lord 
Say only that he but like it, and would have it ; 

I say, ere long 'its his. 

Impossible. 

Over, You do conclude too fast ; not knowing me. 
Nor the engines that I work by. Tls not alone 
The Lady Allworth^s lands, for those once Wellbom’s 

30 


(As by her clolagc on him I know they will l>c) 
Sh.ill soon \k mine ; hut f>oin( out any man s 
In all the shire, and say they He con\enicnt 
And useful for your lordship, an<l once more, 

I say aloud, they .arc yours. 

I dare not own 
What 's by unjust an<l cruel means extortc<i r 
}^Iy fame and credit are more <Icar to me 
1 han so to expose them to l)c censured by 
The public voice. 

^ oil run. my lonl, no hirard 
Vour repui.ation shall stand as fair 
In all goo<i mcn*s o|)inions a'4 now : 

Nor can my actions though cor»lcmncd for ill, 
Ca-sl .my foul xspersion ujKin you is. 

Por though I do contemn report mj-self 



PHILIP MASSINGER. 

After an Ensraving by T. Croc*, a-o. 1655. 

As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you in all points of honour. 

That the immaculate whiteness of your fame, 

Nor your unquestionetl integrity, 

Shall e'er be sullied with one taint or spot 
That may lake from your innocence and candour. 
All my ambition is to have my daughter 
Right honourable ; which my lord can make her : 
And might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young Lord Lovell, bom by her unto you, 

I write w/ uiira to my proudest ho|>es. 

As for |)o$sessions and annual rents, 

Equivalent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth and present slate requires, 

I do remove that burden from your shoulders, 

And take it on mine own ; for though I ruin 
The country to supply your riotous >va$(e, 

The scourge of prodigals (want) shall never find you* 
Are you not frighted with the imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices? 
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Over, \cs, as rocks arc 

When foamy billows split thcmscKxs against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her brightness, 

I am of a solul temper, and, like these, 

Steer on a constant course : with mine own sword, 

If called into the field, I can make that right 
Which fearful enemies murmured at os wrong. 

Now, for these other piddling complaints, 
llrcathcd out in bitterness ; as, when they call me 
Extortioner, t)Tant, cormorant, or intruder 
On my poor neighbour’s right, or grand incloser 
•Of what was common to my private use ; 

Nay, when my cars arc pierced with widows* cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 

I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 
Kight honourable ; an<l 'tis a powerful charm, 

Intakes me insensible of remorse or pity. 

Or the least sting of conscience. 

Zm. I admire 

The loughneSvS of your nature. 

Ozrr^ ’Tis for you, 

My lord, and for iny daughter, I am marble ; 

Nay more, if you will have my character 
In little, I enjoy more true delight 
In my arrival to my wealth these dark 
And crooked ways, than you shall e'er take pleasure 
In spending what my industry hath compassed. 

My haste commands me hence. In one word therefore, 
Is it a match ? 

From *The City Madam.’ 

Liii/ No word, sir, 

I hope, shall give offence : nor let it relish 
or fl.attcry, though I proclaim nloud, 

I glory in the bravery of your mind, 

To which your wealth ’s a servant. Not that riches 
Is, or should l>c, contemned, it being a blessing 
Derived from heaven, and by your industry 
Pulled down upon you ; but in this, dear sir, 

You have many equals : such a man’s possessions 
Extend as far as yours ; a second hath 
His hags as full ; a third in credit flies 
As high in (he popular voice : but the distinction 
And noble difTcrence by which you are 
Divided from them is, that you are styled 
Gentle in your abundance, good in plenty ; 

And that you feel compassion in your bowels 
Of other's miseries (I have found il, sir ; 

Heaven keep me thankful for ’t I) while they are cursed 
As rigid and inexorable. 

Str John Frugal, I delight not 
To hear this s|>oke (o my face. 

Luke, That shall not grieve you. 

Your affability and mildness, clothed 
In the garments of your thankful debtors' breath, 

Shall everywhere, though you strive to conceal it. 

Be seen and wondered at. and in the act 

With a prodigal hand rewarded. Whereas, such 

As are bom only for themselves, and live so, 

Though prosperous in worldly understandings. 

Are but like beasts of rapine, (hat by odds 
Of strength usurp and tyrannise o’er othen 
Brought under their subjection. « . . 

Can you think, sir, 

In your unqueslioned wisdom, I beseech yoU| 


The goods of this poor man sold at an outcry, auction 
His wife turned out of doors, his children forced 
To l^g their bread % this gentleman’s estate 
By wrong extorted, can advantage you? • * • 

Or that the ruin of this once brave merchant, 

For such he was esteemed, though now decayed, 

Will raise your reputation with good men? 

But you may urge (pray you, pardon me, my zeal 
Makes me thus bold and vehement) in this 
You satisfy your anger, and revenge 
For being defeated. Suppose this, it will not 
Repair your loss, and there was never yet 
But shame and scandal in a victory, 

When the rebels unto reason, passions, fought iL 
Then for revenge, by great souls it was ever 
Contemned, though offered ; entertained by none 
But cowards, base and abject spirits, strangers 
To moral honesty, and never yet 
Acquainted with religion. 

Lord Our divines 

Cannot speak more effectually. 

Sir John, Shall I be 

Talked out of my money? 

Luke, No, sir, but entreated 

To do yourself a benefit, and preserve 
What you possess entire. 

Sir John, How, my good brother? 

Luke, By making these your beadsmen. When they 
eat, 

Their thanks, next heaven, will be paid to your mercy; 
When your ships arc at sea, their prayers will swell 
The sails with prosperous winds, and guard (hem from 
Tempests and pirates ; keep your warehouses 
From Arc, or quench them with their (cars* 

Sir John. No more. 

Luke, Write you a good man in the people’s hearts, 
Follow you everywhere. 

,S#> John, If this could be 

Luke. It must, or our devotions are but words. 

I see a gentle promise in your ej'e. 

Make it a blessed net, and poor me rich 
In being the instrument. 

Sir John, You shall prevail ; 

Give them longer day : but, do you hear? no talk of’L 
Should this arrive at twelve on the Exchange, 

I shall l>c laughctl at for my foolish pity, 

Which money*men hate deadly. Take your own (imq 
But sec you break not 

From ' The Great Duke of Florence.’ 

[GlovAKNt, the Graod*duk«*t nephew, Ukes le»ve of LloiA, hb 

tutor's daufhicr.] 

Lidia, Must you go, then, 

So suddenly? 

Giovanni, There no evasion, Lidia, 

To gain the least delay, though I would buy it 
At any rate. Greatness, with private men 
Esteemed a blessing, is to me a curse ; 

And we, whom, for our high births, they conclude 
The only freemen, are the only slaves : 

Happy (he golden mean I Had I been bom 
In a pK>or sordid cottage, not nursed op 
With expectation to command a court, 

I might, like such of your condition, sweetest, 

Have ta’en a safe and middle course, and not. 

As I am now, against my choice, compelled 
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Or to lie grovelling on the earth, or raised 
So high upon the pinnacles of slate, 

Thai I must either keep niy height with clanger, 
Or fall with certain ruin. 

Lidia^ Your own goo<lness 
Will be your faithful guard. 

Ct^m O Lidia ! hor had I been your equal, 

I might have seen and liked with mine own eyes, 
And not, as now, with others. I might still, 

And without observation or envy, 

As I have done, continued my delights 
With you, that are alone, in my esteem, 

The abstract of society : we might walk 
In solitary groves, or in choice gardens ; 

From the variety of curious dowers 
Contemplate natures workmanship and wonders: 
And then, for change, near to the murmur of 
Some bubbling fountain, 1 might hear you sing, 
And, from the welJ*tuned accents of your tongue, 
In my imagination conceive 

ith what melodious harmony a quire 
Of angels sing above their J^Iakcr’s praises. 

And then, with chaste discourse, as we returned. 
Imp feathers to the broken wings of Time : 

And all this 1 must part from. 

Coniarmi. You forget 

The haste imposed upon us. 

One word more. 

And then I come. And after Ibis, when, with 
Continued innocence of love and service, 

I had grown ripe for hymeneal joys. 

Embracing you, but with a lawful flame, 

I might have been your husband. 

. Sir. I was, 

And ever am, your servant ; but it was 

And 'tis far from me in a thought to cherish 
Such saucy hopes. If 1 had been the heir 
Of all the globes and sceptres mankind bows to 
At my l>csl you had deserved me ; as I am. 
Howe’er unworthy, in my virgin zeal, 

1 wish you, as a partner of your l)cd, 

A princess equal to you ; such a one 
That may make it the study of her life, 

With all the obedience of a wife, to please you ; 
May you have happy bsue, and I live 
To be their humblest handmaid I 

Ciav. I am dumb, and can make no reply. 

Ltdia. Your cxccIlcDce will be benighted. 

Giffv. This kiss, l>athed in tears, 

May learn you what I should say. 

SODg ttom • The Emperor of the Baat.^ 

Why art thou slow, thou rest of trouble, Death, 
To stop a wretch’s breath, 

That calls on thee, and offers her sad heart 
A prey unto tby dart ? 

I am nor young nor fair ; be, therefore, bold : 

Sorrow bath made me old. 

Deformed, and wrinkled ; all that I can crave 
Is quiet in my grave. 

Such as live happy, hold long life a jewel ; 

But to me thou art cruel, 

If thou end not my tedious misery 
And I soon cease to be. 

Strike, and strike home, then 1 Pity unto me. 

In one short hour’s delay, Is tyranny. 


The following passage from the A/ur/j^>r 

has by all critics from Charles Lamb onward been 
attributed not to Massinger but to his collalx)rator 
Dckker. It was in speaking of this fine scene that 
Lamb was moved to say that Dckker ‘ had p<>clr>- 
enough for anything’ (see page 423 ); but the 
drama as a whole is, in Mr BuIIcn’s words, ‘more 
orderly and artistic than any of the plays that 
Dekker wrote alone' ; 

From ‘The Virgin Martyr/ 

(Anoklo. a good aUend& Dokuthuk as a 

Doroihta. My book and tajwr. 

Here, mo^vi hedy mi^tress, 
Dor, T\\y voice sends forth such music, that I never 
Was ravished with a more celestial sound. 

Were every servant in the world like thee, 

So full of goodness, angels would come down 
To dwell with us z thy name is Angelo, 

And like that name thou art. Gel thee to rest ; 
lliy youth with too much watching is oppresL 
Ang, No, my dear lady, I could wcarj* stars, 

And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching, but to wail on you. 

When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Melhinks 1 ’m singing with some quire in heaven, 

So blest I hold me in your comi>any. 

Therefore, my most love<l mistress, do not bid 
Your boy, so serviceable, to get hence ; 

For then you break his heart. 

he nigh me still, thca 
In golden letters doum I ’ll set that day 
Which gave thee to me. Little did I hope 
To meet such worlds of comfort in thyself. 

This little, pretty body j when I, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar-boy, 

My sweel-faccd, godly l>eggar-boy, crave an alms. 

Which with glad hand I gave, with lucky hand !— 

And when I took thee home, my most chaste bosom, 
Methought, was filled with no hoi wanton fire. 

But with o holy flame, mounting since higher. 

On wings of cherubins, than it did before. 

Aptg, Proud am 1 that my lady’s modest eye 
So likes so poor a servant. 

D^r, ' I have offered 

Handfuls of gold but to behold thy parents. 

I would leave kingdoms, were I queen of some. 

To dwell with thy good father ; for, the son 
Bewitching me so deeply with his presence, 

He that begot him must do’t ten times more. 

I pray thee, my sweet boy, shew me thy parents ; 

Be not ashamed. 

I am not s I did never 

Know who my mother was ; but, by yon palace, 

Filled with bright heavenly courtiers, 1 dare assure you. 
And pawn these eyes upon it, and this hand. 

My father Is in heaven : and, pretty mistress, 

If your illustrious hour*glass spend his sand 
No worse, than yet it docs, upon my life, 

You and I both shall meet my father there, 

And he shall bid you welcome. 

A blessed day! 

We all long to be there, but lose the way. 

Edillons(inceffiptcle>are hy Gilford (iSi}), Symons (1904X Se« 

A H. CnjickihsnVs monograph (1920), M. Chelll'i (Paris «9»4)t 
and Koeppel's study la the CamtMdgo iiutory (voL vi. 20tQ>. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher 


Iteaiiinoiit and Flo(clicr« 

two of \hv Kliifabcthan dramatists, left in 

their joint uork the most nunnorablc outcome of a 
litcrar> partnership, of a ‘mysterious double per- 
sonalitv* Heretofore dramatic collaboration had 
been j^cncrally brief and inndentaU confined to :t 
few scenes or a sinj^lc play. Hut Beaumont and 
Fletdur Incd together for ten scars, and wrote a 
seri< s of <lramas, passionate, romantic, and comic, 
ss'Wh Midi perfec t co-opcration that their names, 
their an<l their f.imc ha\c been inseparably 

conjoined or indissolul)!)* blended. Shakespeare 
inspired these kitulred souls. They appeared 
when his dramatic supremacy was undisputed. 



FRANCIS BFAUMONT. 

From an Engraving by V. Auciinel in lh« Bfidsh Mvaeurn. 


and, especially in the comedies, they could not 
but be touched by such a master-spirit. But 
Beaumont rendered enthusiastic homage to Ben 
Jonson, and several of his plays show abundant 
traces of Jenson’s influence, rrancl^ nenam<»ni was 
the younger by several years, and died nine 
years before his colleague. The son of a judge, 
a member of an ancient family settled at Grace- 
dtcu, in Leicestershire, he was born in 1585, 
and educated at Oxford. He became a student 
of the Inner Temple, probably to gratify his 
father, but docs not seem to have prosecuted 
the study of the law. In 1602 he published a 
poetical expansion of a tale from Ovid, and be* 
came an intimate of Ben Jonson and the circle of 
wits who met at the Mermaid Tavern. He was 
buried on 9th March 1616, at the entrance to 
St Benedicts Chapel, Westminster Abbey.— John 
Fictchrr was the son of that Dean of Peter* 
borough who obtruded unwelcome ministrations 


on Marv Queen of Scots at the scaffold and 
died Bishop of London. He was born at Rye in 
I 579 ; was bred at Bcnct (Corpus), Cambridge ; 
was left in poverty at his father’s death ; took 
early to play-writing ; and, dying of the plague in 
1625, was buned in St Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Hazlitt said of these premature deaths : ‘ One of 
these writers makes Bcllario, the page, say to 
Philastcr, who threatens to lake his life: *‘’Tis 
not a life, lis but a piece of childhood thrown 
away.'’ Itut here was youth, genius, aspiring hope, 
growing reputation, cut off like a flower in its 
summer pride, or like “the lily on its stalk green,” 
which makes us repine at fortune, and almost at 
nature, lh.at seem to set so little store by their 
greatest favourites.* 

rill well on in the 19th century critics failed to 
distinguish differences of style between the two 
dramatists ; but, applying metrical and other tests, 
modern scholarship confidently — and often con- 
vincingly— awards to each his share in the joint 
works. Of over fifty tragedies and comedies indis- 
criminately attributed to Beaumont and Fletcher, 
about a third are now generally assigned to Fletcher 
alone ; another third to Fletcher and Massinger 
(after Beaumont’s death) ; one sixth to Beaumont 
an<l Fletcher, and the rest to Fletcher with other 
collaborators (Shakespeare, Jonson, Field, dee). 

The IVomaft //<r/rr (1607) and a Masque {1613) 
are by Beaumont alone. Besides The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle (mostly Beaumont’s), The Scorn- 
ful iMcigy The Coxcomb^ Philasterj Tlu Maid's 
Tragedy^ A King and No King, Cupids Revenge^ 
and Four Plays in One arc by Beaumont and 
F'lcichcr— all seemingly acted between 1609 and 
1612. Of Flctchcris unaided m^orks (sixteen or 
seventeen) most noteworthy arc : 7 'he Faithful 
Shepherdess, .a pastoral drama of high poetic 
beauty, though a stage failure (? 1609) ; Valentinian 
apd — perhaps with F'icld — Bonduea^ tragedies (by 
1614); The Loyal Subject (1618) and Humorous 
Lieutenanl (1619), tragi - comedies ; Monsieur 
Thomas, The Pilgrim, (1621), The Wildgoose 
Chase, Buie a IFife and Have a Wife^^ The 
Chances (acted 1625 or 1626), comedies. Mas- 
singer has belatedly been credited with a hand in 
the framing and writing of over a dozen plays, 
including The Bloody Brother (or Hollo, Duke of 
Normandy), Thierry and Theodore/ (1617), Sir John 
Van Olden Bartiavelt (1619), The False One, his^ 
tor leal tragedies ; Little French Lervyer (c. 1619), 
BeggaPs Bush, Spanish Curate, and Elder Brother 
{staged after Fletcher’s death), comedies. 

Beaumont’s verses are more severe and regular 
in form than those of Fletcher, whose rersificalion 
has many peculiar features wbkb make his lines 
distinguishable from those of his contemporary 
dramatists. Chief of these is the frequency of 
double or feminine endings, m which he exceeds 
any other writer of our old drama. A marked 
metrical peculiarity was his fondness for ending a 
verse with an emphatic extra monosyllable— c.g. 
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And, love, I charge thee, never charni mine ej'es 

(A iin« from TMi Hum»rput Lt^utenanty Act iv. 3.) 

And unfrequented deserts where the snow dtcfils, 

(A SJDgle line froiu 

Another characteristic is the monotonous pause at 
the end of the line. In more colloquial passages 
the verse is so irregular — through the introduction 
of redundant syllables (in all parts of the line) — 
as to be barely distinguishable from prose. The 
metrical arrangement in the sevenlecnth-centur)' 
editions is ver)' faulty ; and Fletcher has only 
himself to blame if modern editors cannot deter- 
mine whether certain scenes should be printed as 
verse or prose. His easy, go-as-you-please free- 
dom was obtained by the sacrihcc of rhythm. 

Fletcher undoubtedly had a share in Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII. (sec page 372). The touch of 
Shakespeare is felt with considerable certainty in 
the Two HobU Kinsmen (see page 372). There is 
a tone of music and a tread of thunder in some 
of the passages to which no parallel can be found 
in any of the companion dramas. Only three 
plays were, during Fletcher’s lifetime, published as 
joint productions. Two of these — PhUaster^Txii the 
Mauls Tragedy— ^iTQ {not to reckon the great 
passages in the Two Hcble Kinsmen) the glory 
of the collection. It seems odd that these plays 
are called by the name of Beaumont. and Fletcher, 
thus giving precedence to the younger and less 
voluminous writer. Dyce’s opinion was that of 
these three plays Beaumont had the greater 
share, or that through natural courtesy Fletcher 
placed the name of his deceased associate before 
his own, and that future editors naturally followed 
Fletcher’s arrangemenu It would appear that on 
the whole Beaumont (possessed the deeper and 
more thoughtful genius, Fletcher the gayer and 
more idyllic. There is a glad, exuberant music 
and a May-morning light and freshness in the 
Faithful Shepherdess^ which Milton did not disdain 
to accept as a model in the lyrical portions of 
Comus^ and of which the Endymion of Keats is 
an echo. Beaumont and Fletcher never sound 
the deep sea of passion ; they arc poets first 
and dramalisu after ; they display but little 
power of serious and consistent characterisation, 
while they arc much too fond of unnatural and 
violent situations. And there is an unpleasantly 
licentious element in many of the plays ; even 
that most delightful pastoral the Faithful Shep. 
herdess is marred by deformities of this kind. ‘ A 
spot,* says Charles Lamb, ‘is on the face of this 
Diana.* 

Dryden reports that Philaster was the first play 
that brought the collaborators into esteem with 
the public, though they had produced several plays 
before it appeared. It is somewhat improbable in 
plot, but interesting in character and situations. 
The hero, heir to the King of Sicily, who had 
been unjustly deposed by the King of Calabria, 
claims his rights. The king^s daughter Arethusa 
falls in love with him : 


PhilaK^r. .MaflAm, your messenger 

Made me believe you wished to speak with me. 

Arethusa. ’li> true, Philaster; but the words are such 
1 have to say, and do so ill beseem 
The mouth of wom.in* that I wi-h them said, 

.And yet am loath to s])eak them. Have you knov\’n 
That I have aught detracted from your worth? 

Have 1 in person wronged you? or have set 
My baser instruments to throw disgr.icc 
Upon your virtues? 

Phi, Never, m.ndam, you. 

Art. \\ hy, then, should you, in such a public place. 
Injure a princess, and a scandal l.iy 
Uj>on my fortunes, famctl to l>c so great. 

Calling a great part of iny tlowry in question ? 
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Ffocn the Portrait (painter unknown) in Nations! Poriroii Gallery. 


Phi. Madam, this truth which I shall speak will be 
Foolish : but for your fair and virtuous self, 

I could afford myself to have no right 
To any thing you wished. 

Philaster, know, 

I must enjoy these kingdoms. 

Phi* Madam, both? 

Are* Both, or I die ; By fate, I die, Philaster, 

If I not calmly may enjoy them both. 

Phi* I would do much to save that noble life s 
Yet would be loath to have posterity 
Find In our stories, that Philaster gave 
HU right unto a sceptre and a crown 
To save a lady*s longing. 

Nay, then, hear : 

I must and will have them, and more 

What more? 

Are, Or lose that little life the gods prepared 
To trouble thU |>oor piece of earth withal. 

Phi, Madam, what more? 

Turn, then, away thy face: 

Phi* No. 
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y4r^. Do. 

rAi. I can cn<lurc it. Turn away my face ? 

I never yet saw enemy that looked 
So dreadfully, but that I thought myself 
As great a basilisk as he ; or spake 
So horribly, but that 1 thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his; 

Nor beast that I could turn from : shall I then 
Begin to fear sweet sounds ? a lady’s voice, 

Whom I do love? Say, you would have my life ; 

Why, I will give it you ; for *tis to me 
A thing so loathed, and unto you that ask 
Of so poor use, that I shall make no price : 

If you entreat, I will unmovetUy hear. 

y1r€. Yet for my sake, a little bend thy looks. 

y^At\ I do. 

Ar^, Then know, 1 must have them and thee. 

J*Af\ And me ? 

Ar/. Thy love ; without which, all the land 

Discovered yet will serve me for no use 
But to l>c burictl in. 

PAt, Js’t possible ? 

Art. With it, it were too little to l)CStow 
On thee : Now, though thy breath do strike me dead, 
(Which, know, it may) I have unript my breast. 

PAi. Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts. 

To lay a train for this contemnM life. 

Which you may have for asking : to suspect 
Were base, where I deserve no ill : Love you \ 

By all my hopes, I do, above my life 1 
But how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 
That would l>c jealous. 

Ar/, Another soul into my body shot 
Could not have filled me with more strength and spirit 
Than this thy breath. But spend not hasty time 
In seeking how I came thus : ’tis the go<is, 

The gods, that make me so ; and, sure, our love 
Will be the nobler and the better blest, 

In that the secret justice of (he gods 
Is mingled with it. Let us leave, and kiss ; 

Lest some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt us, 

And we should part without it, 

PAi. ^Twill be ill 

I should abide here long. 

Ar/. *T\s true ; and worse 

You should come often. How shall we devise 
To hold intelligence, (hat our true loves, 

On any new occasion, may agree 
>Vhat path is best to tread ? 

PAi. I have a boy, 

Sent by the gods, I hope, to (his intent, 

Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain’s side, 

Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst, 

And paid the n>7nph again as much in tears. 

A garland lay him by, made by himself 
Of many several flowers bred in the vale, 

Stuck in that mystic order that the rareness 
Delighted me : but ever when he turned 
His tender eyes upon *em, he would weep, 

As if he meant to make *em grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story: 

He told me that his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 


Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs. 

Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun. 

Which still, he thanked him, yielded him his light. 

Then took he up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country* people hold, 

Did signify, and how all, ordered thus, 

Exprest his grief; and, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country-art 
That could be wbhed : so that methought I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertained 
Him, who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The tnisticst, loving'st, and the gentlest boy 
That ever master kept. Him will I send 
To wait on you, and l>ear our hidden love. 

(From Act I. U.) 

The jealousy of Philasler is unnatural ; Euphrasia, 
disguised as Bcllario the page, is imitated from 
Viola, yet her hopeless attachment to Philaster is 
touching : 

My father oft would speak 

Your worth and virtue ; and, as 1 did grow 

More and more apprehensive, 1 did thirst 

To see the man so praised. But yet all this 

Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 

As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window, 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought (but it was you) enter our gates. 

My blood flew out, and back again as fast 
As I had puffed it forth and sucked it in 
Like breath : then was I called away in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man 
Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre raised 
So high in thoughts as 1 : you left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever : I did hear you talk. 

Far above singing. After you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so : alas 1 I found it love I 
Yet far from lust ; for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 
With a feigned pilgrimage, and dressed myself 
In habit of a boy ; and for I knew 
My birth no match for you, I was post hope 
Of having you ; and, understanding well 
That when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay >vith you, I made a vow. 

By all the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men's eyes, 

For other than I seemed, that I might ever 

Abide >vi(h you : then sat I by the fount 

Where first >*ou took me up. (Act v. sc. v.) 

The Mai/Ts Tragedy^ supposed to be written 
about the same time, is a powerful but unpleasing 
drama. Aspatia's purity is well contrasted with 
the guilty boldness of Evadne ; and the rough, 
soldierdike bearing and manly feeling of Melan- 
tius render the selfish sensuality of the king more 
hateful and disgusting. Unhappily whole scenes 
and dialogues are disfigured by the master- 
vice of the theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Coleridge said, somewhat unkindly, that both 
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poets were ‘servile jure divitto Royalists,’ and 
that all their women are represented with 
the minds of strumpets, ‘except a few irra- 
tional humourists' — a judgment several critics 
have jealously rebutted. As Mr St Loc Strachcy 
says, for dramatic interest, sustained and 
heightened by every resource of stagecraft, 
Beaumont and Fletcher have no peers after 
Shakespeare. Nobler poetry, deeper thoughts 
and sentiments, may be found in the other 
dramatists ; but judged as plays, the Maiefs 
Tragedy and Philasler stand above all else that 
is not Shakespeare’s. 

The later works of Fletcher are chiefly comic. 
His plots are sometimes inartificial and loosely 
connected, but he is always lively and entertain- 
ing, and the dialogue is witty, elegant, and .amusing. 
Yet with all their e.xcellences, nobody remembers 
the plots of Beaumont and Fletcher's dramas. 
Shakespeare’s are incflaceably stamped on the 
memory, but those of Beaumont and Fletcher seem 
‘writ in water.’ Dryden held that they understood 
and imitated the conversation of gentlemen much 
better than Shakespeare ; and he tells us that 
their plays were, in his day, the most pleasant 
and frequent entertainments of the st.age — ‘two of 
theirs being acted through the year for one of 
Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s.’ It was different some 
forty years earlier. In 1627 the King’s Company 
bribed the Master of the Revels with to 
prevent the players of the theatre called the 
Red Bull from performing the dramas of Shake- 
speare. One cause of the preference for Beaumont 
and Fletcher may have been the license of their 
dramas (suited to the pcr\-erted taste of the court 
of Charles II.), and the spirit of intrigue which 
they adopted from the Spanish stage and natu- 
ralised on the English. ‘We cannot deny,’ said 
Hallam, ‘that the depths of Shakespeare’s mind 
were often unfathomable by an audience ; the bow 
was drawn by a matchless hand, but the shaft went 
out of sight. All might listen to Fletcher’s pleas- 
ing though not profound or vigorous language ; his 
thoughts are noble, and tinged with the ideality of 
romance ; his meuphors vivid, though sometimes 
too forced ; he possesses the idiom of English 
without much pedantry, though in many passages 
he strains it beyond common use ; his versifica- 
tion, though studiously irregular, is often rhyth- 
mi^ and sweet ; yet we ^re seldom arrested by 
striking beauties. Good lines occur in every page, 
fine ones but rarely. We lay down the volume 
with a sense of admiration of what we have read, 
but little of it remains distinctly in the memory. 
Fletcher is not much quoted, and has not even 
afforded copious materials to those who cull the 
beauties of ancient lore.’ His comic giA was 
much greater than his tragic power. Massinger 
impresses the reader more deeply, and has a 
moral beauty not possessed by Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; in comedy he falls infinitely below them. 
Though their characters are deficient in variety. 


their knowledge of stage effect and contrivance, 
their fertility of invention, and the airy luclineas of 
tJieir dialogue provide the charm of novelty and 
interest. The Knight 0/ the Burning Pestle, inaini>' 
Beaumont’s, is an admirable burlesque of the 
taste of the citizens of London for false chivalry- 
and pseudo-romantic ad\entures, not without a 
specific reference to Heywood’s Pour Prentices 0/ 
Tondou s but it lacks the rich and geni.al humanity 
of Shakespeare’s comedies. The vast variety and 
luxuriance of Beaumont and Fletcher’s work lift it 
above Jonson’s, though neitlier of them had his 
regularity and solidity, and brings them to the 
borders of the ‘ m.igic circle ’ of .Shakespeare. The 
confidence and buoyancy of youth are visible in 
their plays— they had not tasted of adversity, 
like Jonson or Massinger ; and they luid not 
the profoundly meditative spirit of their great 
master. 

Boftdtica is a version of the sior)' of the liritish 
warrior-queen, Boadicca, Bonduca, or (belter) 
Boudicca. Caratach is the patriot now familiar 
to us under the Romanised name of Caractacus 
(Welsh, Caradawg). The play opens with a 
scene in which Caratach enters from behind, 
while Bonduca is speaking exultantly to Nennius 
and other British warriors : 

Bofuitua. The hardy Romans! — oh, ye gods of Britain I 
The nisi of arms, the blushing shame of soldiers ! 

Arc these the men that conquer by inheritance? 

The fortune* makers? these the Julians, 

That with the sun measure the end of nature, 

Making the world but one Rome and one Cxsar ? 

Shame, how they flee I Cajsar's soft soul dwells in ’em, 
Their mothers goi ’em sleeping. Pleasure nursed ’em ; 
Their bodies sweat with sweet oils, love’s allurcmcnis, 

Not lusty arms. Dare they send these to seek us, 

Roman girls ? 1 $ Britain grown so >vanton ? 

Twice we have beat ’em, Nennius, scattered ’em : 

And through their big-boned Germans, on whose pikes 
The honour of their actions sits in triumph, 

Made themes for songs to shame ’em : and a woman, 

A woman beat 'era, Nennius ; a weak woman, 

A woman beat these Romans ! 

Caraia<k \<oming /0nvcrd\ So it seems 
A man would shame to talk so. 

Who’s that? 

Car. I, 

B0nd. Cousin, do you grieve my fortunes? 

Car. No, Bonduca ; 

If I grieve, ’Us the bearing of your fortunes : 

You put too much wind to your sail : discretion 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour, 

And, nursed together, make a conqueror ; 

Divided, but a talker. ’Tis a truth, 

That Rome has fled before us twice, and routed ; 

A truth we ought to crown the gods for, lady, 

And not our tongues ; a truth is none of ours, 

Nor in our ends, more than the noble bearing; 

For then it leaves to be a virtue, lady, 

And we, that have l>een victors, beat ourselves, 

When we insult upon our honour’s subject. 

Bond, My valiant cousin, is it foul to say 
What liberty and honour bid us do. 
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And whal ihc gods allow us? 

Car, No, Uonduca ; 

So what we say exceed not what wc do. 

You call the Romans — fearful, fleeing Romans, 

And Komrsn girls lees of tainted pleasures: 

Does this become a doer? arc they such? 

Bond. They are no more. 

Car, Where is your conquest, then? 

Why arc your altars crowned with wreaths of flowers? 

The beasts with gilt lionis wailing for the fire ? 

The holy Druidcs composing songs 
Of everlasting life to victory ? 

Why are these triumphs, lady? for a May«gamc? 

For hunting a poor herd of wretched Romans? 

Is it no more? Shut up your temples, Britons, 

And let the husbandman redeem his heifers; 

Put out your holy fires, no timbrel ring; 

Let ’s home an<l sleep ; for such great overthrows 
A candle bums too bright a sacrifice, 

A glow-worm’s tail loo full a flame.— Oh, Nennius, 

Thou hadst a noble uncle knew a Roman, 

And how to speak him, how to give him weight 
In both hi.s fortunes ! 

BotuL By the go<ls, I think 

You dote upon these Romans, Caralach. 

Car. Witness these wounds, I do; they were fairly 
given : 

I love an enemy : I was bom a soldier ; 

And he that in the head on 's troop defies me, 

Bending my manly body with his sword, 

I make a mistress. Ycllow«trcssid Hymen 
Ne’er tied a longing virgin with more joy, 

Than I am married to that man that wounds me : 

And arc not all these Roman? Ten struck battles 
I sucke<l these honoured scars from, and all Roman ; 

Ten years of bitter nights and heavy marches 

(When many a frozen storm sung through my cuirass, 

And made it doubtful whether that or I 

Were the more stubborn metnl) have I wrought through, 

And all to try these Romans. Ten times amight 

I have swam the rivers, when the stars of Rome 

Shot At me as I floated, and (he billows 

Tumbled their walry ruins on my shoulders. 

Charging my battered sides with troops of agues ; 

And still to try these Romans, whom I found 
(And, if 1 lie, my wounds be henceforth backward, 

And 1>c you witness, gods, and all my dangers!) 

As ready, and as full of that 1 brought, 

(Which was not fear, nor flight) as valiant, 

As vigilant, as wise to do and sufler, 

Ever advanced as forwanl as the Britons, 

Their sleeps os short, their hopes as high as oun, 

Ay, and as subtle, lady. 'Tis dishonour, 

And, followed, will be impudence, Bonduca, 

And grow to no belief, to taunt these Romans. 

Have not I seen the Britons— 

Bond* Whal ? 

Car. Dish ear tened. 

Run, run, Bonduca ; not the quick rack swifter, 

The virgin from Ihc hated ravishcr 

Not half so fearful ; not a flight drawn home, 

A round stone from a sling, a lover’s wish, 

E’er made that haste that they have. By the gods, 

I have seen these Britons, that you magnify, 

Run as they would have out-run time, and roaring, 
Basely for mercy roaring ; the light shadows, 


That in a thought scur o’er the fields of com, 

Halted on crutches to ’em. 

Bond. Oh, ye powers, 

What scandals do I sufler 1 

C<7/*. Yes, Bonduca, 

I have seen thee run too ; and thee, Nennius ; 

Yea, run apace, both ; then when Pccnius & Roman capcaia 
(The Roman girl!) cut thorough your armed carts, 

And drove ’em headlong on ye, down the hill ; 

Then when he hunted ye, like Britain foxes. 

More by the scent than sight ; then did 1 see 
These valiant and approved men of Britain, 

Like lioding owls, creep into tods of ivy, 

And hoot their fears to one another nightly. 

!s*ennius. And what did you then, Caralach? 

Car, I fled loo 

But not so fast,— your jewel had l)ecn lost then, 

Young Hengo there; he trashed me, Nennius : 

For, when your fears out -run him, then slept I, 

And in the head of all the Roman fury 
Took him, and with my tough bell to my back 
I buckled him ; lichind him my sure shield ; 

And then I followed. If I say I fought 
Five times in bringing off this bud of Britain, 

I lie not, Nennius. Neither had you heard 
Me speak this, or ever seen the ehild more, 

But (hat the son of virtue, Pocnius, 

Seeing me steer through all these storms of danger, 

My helm still in my hand (my sword), my prow 
Turned to my foe tmy face), he cried out nobly, 

‘Go, Briton, Iwar thy lion’s whelp off safely ; 

Thy manly sword has ransomed thee ; grow strong, 

And let me meet thee once again in arms ; 

Then, if thou stand’s!, thou art mine.’ I took his 
offer, 

And here I am to honour him. 

Bond. Oh, cousin, 

From what a flight of honour host ihou checked me I 
What wouldst thou make me, Caralach ? 

Car. See, lady, 

The noble use of others in our losses. 

Does this afflict you? Had (he Romans cried this, 

And, as wc have done theirs, sung out these fortunes, 
Railed on our base condition, hooted at us, 

Made marks as far as the earth was oitn, to show os 
Nothing but sea could stop our flights, despised us, 

And held it equal whether banqueting 
Or beating of (he Britons were more business, 

It would have galled you. 

Bond, Let me think we conquered. 

Car. Do ; but so think as we may be conquer^ ; 

And where we have found virtue, though in those 
That came to make us slaves, let ’$ cherish it* 

There 's not a blow we gave since Julius landed, 

That Nvas of strength and worth, but, like records, 

They file to after ages. Our registers 
The Romans are, for noble deeds of honoor ; 

And shall we bum their mentions with upbraidings ? 
Bond. No more ; I see myself* Thou hast mode me 
cousin, 

More than my fortunes durst, for they abused me, 

And wound me up so high, I swelled mth glory ; 

Thy temperance has cured that tympany, 

And given me health again, nay more, discretion* 

Shall we have peace? for now I love these Romans. 

Car. Thy lore and hate are both unwise ones, lady* 
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From 'The Maid’s Tragedy.’ 

Evadne. I thank ihec, Dula. Would thou couldst instil 
Some of thy mirth into Aspatia ! 

Nothing but sad thoughts in her breast do dwell ; 
Mcthink:> a mean between you would do well. 

Dula. She is in love : h.mg me, if I were so, 

But 1 could run my country. I love too 
To do those things that people in love do. 

Aspatia. It were a timeless smile should prove my 
cheek ; 

li were a htter hour for me to laugh, 

When at the altar the religious priest 
W’erc pacifying the offendetl powers 
With sacrifice, than now. This should have been 
-My night, and all your hands have Iwcn employed 
In giving me a spotless offering 
To young Amintor’s bc<l, as we arc now 
For you: pardon, Evadne; would my worth 
Were great as yours, or that the King, or he. 

Or both thought so ! Perh.aps he found me worthless ; 

But till he did so, in these ears of mine — 

These cre<lulous ears— he poured the sweetest words 
That art or love coultl frame. And if 1 <iid want 
Virtue, you safely may forgive that too. 

For I have lost none that I had from you. 

Evdd. Nay, leave this sad talk, madam. 

1 nen should I leave the cause. 

£va^. See if you have not spoiled all Dula's mirth ! . . . 
dis/, Lay a garland on my hear»c 

Of the dismal yew 

Evad» ITtal \ one of your sad songs madam. 

Atp. Hclicvc me, 'tis a very prcUy one. 

Eva^, How is it, madam? 

Asp, [//>///] Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear ; 

Say I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm, 

From my hour of birth ; 

Upon my buried body, lie 

Lightly, gentle earth ! . • . 

Madam, good*night ; may no discontent 
Grow ’iwixl your love and you ; but if there do. 

Inquire of me, and I will guide your moan ; 

Teach you an artificial way to grieve, 

To keep your sorrow waking. lx)vc your lord 
Ho worse than I ; but if you love so welJ, 

Alas I you may displease him ; so did I. 

This is the last lime you shall look on me 

Ladies, farewell j as soon as I am dead, 

Come all, and watch one night alx)ut my hearse ; 

Bring each a mournful story and a tear 
To offer at it when I go to earth : 

With flattering ivy ebup my coffin round, 

Write on my brow my fortune, let my bier 
Be borne by virgins that shall sing by course 
The truth of maids and perjuries of men. 

Eviui, Alas! I pity ihcc. \Enitr 

Asp. Co, and be happy in your lady's love. 

May all the wrongs that you have done to me 
Be utterly forgotten in my death t 
1 11 trouble you no more, yet I will take 
A parting kiss, and will not be denied. [A7>w Aminfor. 

V ou 11 come, my lord, and see the virgins weep 


Wlien I am laid m earth, though you yourself 
Can know no pity. J hus I wind myself 
Into this willow garland, and am prouder 

That 1 was once your Jove — though now refused 

Than fo have had another true to me. 

So with my prayers I leave you, and must try 
Some yet unpractised way lo grieve and die. 

(Act ir. »c. i.) 

The opening song from the 7'tfo XobU Kinsmen 
has been given above (page 373) as having ‘ihc 
true Shakespearean ring.’ 'I hc following scene 
(Act II. sc. ii.) is one of those in which C(jleridgc 
detected Shakespeare’s hand, and other critics 
have supported this view. Sir Sidney Lee and 
most recent authorities assign it to Flctchcr^s 
own pen. The Kinsmen arc the heroes (to be 
pronounced Palamon and A r- sight) of Chaucer’s 
‘Knighies Tale’ (see above at page 70); and of 
the story it is said in the Prologue : 

It had a noble breeder and a pure, 

A learned \ and a poet never went 

More famous yet 'twixt Po ami Silver Trent : 

Chaucer, of all admired, the story gives, 

There constant lo eternity it livcw 

The dialogue cited below takes place when the 
cousins are prisoners in Greece ; 

PaJamon. I low do you, noble cousin ? 

Arati, Mow do you, sir? 

Pal, Why, strong enough to laugh at misery, 

And bear the chance of war yet ; we arc pris^oners, 

I fear for ever, cousin. 

Arf. I believe it, 

And to that destiny have patiently 
Laid up my hour to conic. 

Oh, cousin Arcitc, 

Where is Thebes now ? where is our noble country? 

Where are our friends .and kindrctls ? Never more 

Must wc behold those comforts, never sec 

The hardy youths strive for the games of honour, 

Hung with the painted favours of their ladies, 

Like toll ships under sail ; then start amongst them. 

And as an east wind leave them all behind us 
Like lazy clouds, whilst Palamon and Arcitc, 

Even in the wagging of a wanton leg, 

Oulstripl the people’s praises, won the garlands 
Ere they have time lo irish them ours. Oh, never 
Shall wc two eaercsse, like twins of Honour, 

Our arms again, and feel our fiery horees 
Like proud seas under us f our good swords now 
(Better the red-eyed gcKl of war ne'er ware) 

Ravished our sides, like age, must run to rust, 

And deck the temples of those gods that hate us ; 

These hands shall never draw them out like lightning 
To blast whole armies more f 

No, Palamon. 

Those hopes are prisoners with us \ here we are, 

And here the graces of our youths must wither 
Like a too timely spring ; here age must find us. 

And, which is heaviest, Palamon, unmarried ; 

The sweet embraces of a loving wife 

Loaden with kisses, armed with thousand Cupids, 

Shall never clasp our necks ; no issue know us. 

No figures of ourselves shall we e’er sec, 
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To glad our age, and like young eagles leach them 
Boldly to gaze against bright arms, and say, 

‘ Remember what your fathers were, and conquer ! * 

The fair* eyed maids shall weep our banishments, 

And in their songs curse cvcr^blinded Fortune, 

Till she for >bamc see what a wrong she has done 
To youth and nature. This is all our world : 

We shall know nothing here but one another ; 

Hear nothing but the clock that tells our woes. 

The vine shall grow, but we shall never see it : 

Summer shall come, and with her all delights, 

But dead 'Cold Winter must inhabit here still. 

/Vj/. ’Tis too true, Arcite. To our Theban hounds, 
That shook the aged forest with their echoes, 

No more now must we halloo ; no more shake 
Our pointed javelins, whilst the angry swine 
Flics like a Parthian quiver from our rages, 

Struck with our wclbsteclcd darts ! All valiant uses 
(The food and nourishment of noble minds) 

In us two here shall perish : we shall die 
(Which is the curse of honour) lastly, 

Children of Grief and Ignorance. 

V'et, cousin, 

Even from the bottom of these miseries. 

From all that fortune can inHict upon us, 

I sec two comforts rising, two mere blessings, 

If the gods please to hold here : a brave patience, 

And the enjoying of our griefs together. 

Whilst Paiamon is with me, let me perish 
If I think this our prison ! 

/b/. Certainly 

^is a main goodness, cousin, that our fortunes 
Were twinetl together ; 'tis most true, two souls 
Put in two noble bodies, let them sulTer 
The gall of hazard, so they grow together, 

Will never sink ; they must not ; say they could, 

A willing man dies sleeping, and all 's done. 

Arc. Shall we make worthy uses of this place 
That all men hate so much ? 

PaL How, gentle cousin ? 

Arc. Let 's think (his prison a holy sanctuary, 

To keep us from corruption of worse men I 
We arc young, and yet desire the ways of honour. 

That liberty and common conversation, 

The poison of pure spirits, might, like women, 

Woo US to wander from. What worthy blessing 

Can be, but our imaginations 

May make it ours? Ami here being thus together, 

We are an endless mine to one another ; 

We are one another's wife, ever begetting 

New births of love \ we are father, friends, acquaintance ; 

We are, in one another, families ; 

I am your heir, and you are mine ; this place 

Is our inheritance ; no hard oppressor 

Dare take this from us : here, with a little patience, 

We shall live long, and loving ; no surfeits seek us ; 

The hand of War hurts none here, nor the seas 
Swallow their youth. Were we at liberty, 

A wife might part us lawfully, or business ; 

Quarrels consume us ; envy of ill men 

Crave ‘ our acquaintance ; I might sicken, cousin, 

Where you should never know it, and so perish 
Without your noble hand to close mine eyes, 

Or prayers to the gods : a thousand chances. 

Were we from hence, would sever us. 

Pal. You have made me — 


1 thank you, cousin Arcite \ — almost wanton 

With my captivity : what a misery 

It is to live abroad, and everywhere I 

’Tis like a beast, methinks ! I fmd the court here, 

I am sure, a more content ; and all those pleasures. 

That woo the wills of men to v'anicy, 

I see through now \ and am sufficient 
To tell the world, 'tis but a gaudy shadow, 

That old Time, as he passes by, lakes with him. 

What had we been, old in the court of Creon, 

Where sin is justice, lust and ignorance 
The virtues of the great ones? Cousin Arcite, 

Had not the loving gods found this place for U5, 

We had died, as they do, ill old men, unwept. 

And had their epitaphs, the people's curses. 

Shall I say more? 

Arc. 1 would hear you still. 

pal. You shalL 

Is there record of any two that loved 
Better than we do, Arcite ? 

Arc. Sure there cannot. 

Pah I do not think it possible our friendship 
Should ever leave us. 

Arc, Till our deaths it cannot ; 

And after death our spirits shall be led 

To those that love eternally. ^ jl j 

^ Dyce reads in the sense of * bury;* a needless altera* 

lion, surely. Other editors have read rettvi, ermUt cU^pf, carw, 
and mar. 

4 

From * The Faithful Shepherdess.’ 

To ClorIN in ihc xvood^ ctUer a SATYR vriihfruU. 

Salyr. Through yon same bending plain 
That flings his arms down to the main, 

And through these thick woods, have I run, 

Whose bottom never kissed the sun, 

Since (he lusty spring began. 

All to please my master Pan, 

Have 1 trotted without rest, 

To get him fruit ; for at a feast 
He entertains, (his coming night, 

His pammour the Syrinx bright : 

But behold a fairer sight 1 [Softn^ CUttfu 

By that heavenly form of thine, 

Brightest fair, thou art divine, 

Sprung from great immortal race 
Of the gods ; for in thy face 
Shines more awful majesty 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty c)xs behold, 

And live x therefore, on this mould 
Lowly do 1 bend my knee, 

In worship of thy deity. 

Deign it, goddess, from my hand 
To receive whate'er this land 
From her fertile womb doth send 
or her choice fruits ; and but lend 
Belief to that the Satyr tells— 

Fairer by the famous wells, 

To this present day ne'er grew* 

Never better, nor more true. 

Here be grapes whose lusty blood 
Is the learnt poets' good, 

Sweeter yet did ne%’er crown 

The head of Bacchus ; nuts more brown 
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Than die sqmrreVs lecth lhai crack ihcin ; 
l>c/gn, O fairest fair, to take them ' 
hot these, black-eyed Dryope 
Hath oftentimes commanded me 
With my clasped knee to climb : 

Sec how well the lusty lime 

Hath decked their rising checks in red, 

Such as on your lips is spread ! 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red, some be green ; 

T hese are of that luscious meat 
The great god Pan himself doth eat : 

All these, and what the w*oods can yield, 

The hanging mountain or the field, 

1 freely offer, and ere long 

Will bring you more, more sweet and strong ; 

Till when, humbly leave I take. 

Lest the great Pan do awake, 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 

Under a broad beech’s shade. 

I must go, 1 must run, 

Swifter than the fiery sun. [£xi/ 

CUnn. And all my fears go with thee ? 

What greatness, or what private hidden power, 

Is there in me to draw submission 

From this ni<Ic man and hcast ? Sure I am mortal. 

The daughter of a shepherd ; he was mortal, 

And she that bore me mortal ; prick my hand 
And it will bleed ; a fever shakes me, and 

The self-same wind that makes the young lambs 
shrink, 

Makes me a-colil : my fear says I am mortal. 

Yet I have heard (my mother told it me) 

And now I do believe it, if I keep 

My virgin flower uncropf, pure, chaste, and fair. 

No goblin, wood.god, fairy, elf, or fiend, 

Satyr, or other power that haunts the groves. 

Shall hurt my body, or by vain illusion 
Draw me to wander after idle fires ; 

Or voices calling me in dead of night 

To make me follow, and so lole me on «Jraw 

Through mire and sUnding poob, to find my ruin. 

fcbe why should thb rough thing, who never knew 

Manners nor smooth humanity, whose heau 

Are rougher than himself and more misshapen 

Thus mildly kneel to me ? Sure there ’s a power 

In that great name of virgin that binds fast 

All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 

That break their confines. Then, strong Chastity. 

Be thou my strongest guard ; for here I '11 dwell 
In opposition against fate and hell I 

(From Act i. ic L) 



PERtGOT an^ Amoret. 

Ptriget. suy, gentle Amoret. thou fair-browed maid. 
Thy shepherd prays thee slay that holds thee dear. 

Equal with hia souPs good. 

Speak, I give 

Thee freedom, shepherd, and thy tongue be still 
The same it ever was, as free from ill 
As he whose conversation never knew 
The court or city % be thou ever true I 
Peri, When I fall off from my affection, 

Or mingle my clean thoughU with ill desires, 

First let our great God cease to keep my flocks, 

That being left alone without a guard. 


The wolf, or winters rage, summer’s great heat. 

And want of w.itcr, rot-, or what to us 
Of ill is yet unknown, fall speedily, 

And ill their general ruin let me go ! 

Arno. I pray thee, gentle shepherd, wish not so : 

I do believe thee ; 'tis as hard for me 
To think thee false, and harder than for thee 
To hold me foul. 

Peri. Oh, you arc fairer far 

Ihan the chaste blushing morn, or that fair star 
That guides the wandering seaman through the dee)^ 
Straighter than siraightest pine upon the steep 
Head of an aged mountain ; and more white 
Than the new milk we strip l>cfore daylight 
From the full-freighted bags of our fair flocks. 

Your hair more Iwauteous than those hanging locks 
Of young Apollo! 

_ Shepherd, be not lost, 

\ ou arc sailed loo far already from the coast 
Of our discourse. 

Pef'i- Did you not tell me once 

I should not love alone, I should not lose 
Those many passions, vows, and holy oaths 
I ’vc sent to heaven? Did you not give your hand. 
Even that fair hand, in hostage? Do not then 
Give back again those sweets to other men 
\ ou yourself vowetl were mine. 

Amv. Shepherd, so far as maiden’s modesty 
May give .'issurance, I am once more thine. 

Once more I give my hand ; be ever free 
From that great foe to faith, foul jealousy. 

Pen. I take it as my best good ; and desire. 

For stronger confirmation of our love. 

To meet this happy night in that fair grove, 

\\ here all Irtic shepherds have rewardc<l been 
For their long service : say, sweet, sh.-ill it hold ? 

Amo. Dear friend, you must not blame me if I make 
A doubt of what the silent night may do. . . . 

Maids must be fearful. . . . 

Peri. Oh, do not wrong my honest simple truth ; 
Myself and my affections are as pure 
As those chaste flames that bum before the shrine 
Of the great Dian : only my intent 
To draw you thither was to plight our troths, 

With interchange of mutual chaste embraces, 

And ceremonious tying of our souls. 

For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen children, so to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 

By thb fair fount hath many a shepherd sworn 
And given away his freedom, many a troth 
Been plight, which neither Envy nor old Time 
Could ever break, vvilh many a chaste kiss given 
In hope of coming happiness : by this 
Fresh fountain many a blushing maid 
Hath crowned the head of her long-loved shepherd 
With gaudy flowers, whibt he happy sung 
Lays of his love and dear captivity. 

(From Act i. tc. ii.) 


The lyrical pieces scattered throughout Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s plays are generally in the 
graceful style of the Faithful Shepkerdess : 
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Melancholy— f^om 'Nice Valour/ 

Hence, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly! 

There ’s nought in ibis life sweet, 

If man were wise to see ’t, 

But only melancholy ; 

O sweetest melancholy ! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that's fastenctl to the ground, 

A tongue chained up, without a sound ! 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 

Places w hich pale passion loves I 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Arc warmly housed, save l>als and owls ! 

A midnight liell, a parting groan! 

These arc the sounds we feed upon ; 

Then stretch your lx)ncs in a still gloomy valley : 
Nothing’s so dainty-sweet as lovely melancholy. 

There are obvious resemblances l>eiweeit ihts lyric (which Bertram 
Dobell Inclines to ascribe to Wm. Strode) and Miltons P^nurct^ 

Song— from 'The False One.' 

Look out, bright eyes, and bless the air : 

Even in shadows you arc fair. 

Shut*up l>cauty is like fire, 

That breaks out dearer still and higher. 
Though your l)cauly be confinetl, 

And soft Love a prisoner bound. 

Yet the beauty of your mind 

Neither check nor chain hath found. 

Look out nobly, then, and dare 
Even the fetters that you wear. 

The Power of Love— * Valentlnlan.' 

Hear ye, ladies that despise 
What the mighty Love has done ; 

Fear examples, and l>c wise : 

Fair Calisto was a nun : 

Leda, sailing on the stream, 

To deceive the hopes of mao, 

Love accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a silver swan : 

Danae in a brazen tower, 

Where no love was, loved a shower. 

Hear ye, ladies that are coy, 

What the mighty Love can do ; 

Fear the fierceness of the boy ; 

The chaste moon he makes to woo ; 

Vesta, kindling holy fires, 

Circled round about with spies, 

Never dreaming loose desires, 

Doting at the altar dies \ 

Ilion, in a short hour, higher 
He can build, and once more fire. 

To 81 eei>— from the Same. 

Care*charming Sleep, thou easer of all woes, 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince : fall like a cloud 
In gentle showers ; give nothing that is loud 


Or painful to his slumbers $ easy, light, 

And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 

Pass by his troubled senses, sing his pain 
Like hollow murmuring wind, or silver ram j 
Into this prince gently, oh gently slide, 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride I 

Song to Pan. 

AH yc woods, and trees, and bowci^ 

All yc virtues and ye powers 
That inhabit in the lakes. 

In the pleasant springs or brakes. 

Move your feet 
To our sound, 

Whilst \vc greet 
All this ground, 

With his honour and his name 
Th.tt defends our flocks from blamu 

He is great and he is just, 

He is ever good, and must 
Thus Ik honoure<l. DafTadillies, 

Roses, pinks, and loved lilies, 

Let us fling, 

Whilst wc sing, 

Ever holy, 

Ever holy. 

Ever honourc<l, ever >x)ung I 
Thus great Pan is ever sung. 

From ' The Bloody Brother/ 

Take, O take those lips away, 

That so sweetly were forsworn \ 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom ; 

But my kisses bring again, 

Seals of love, though sealed in vain. 

Hide, O hide those hills of snow, 

Which thy frozen bosom bears. 

On whose tops the pinks (hat grow 
Are yet of those that April wears j 
But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

The first sienca of the above Is, of course, from MtMtMTt 
the second was added by Fletcher. 

A Diinldng^oiig— from the Same* 

Drink to-day and drmvn all sorrow, 

You shall perhaps not do it to-morrow, 

But while you have it use your breath ; 

There is no drinking after death. 

Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit. 

There is no cure 'gainst age but it ; 

It helps (he headache, cough, and tisic, 

And is for all diseases physic. 

Then let us swill, boys, for our health, 

^Vho drinks well loves the commonwealth; 

And he that will to bed go sober 
Falls with the leaf still in October. 

Echoes of the Ust are found In many later diinkiag<soni»-- 
•Down among the Dead Men,* for example, and ‘ Landlord, fill 
the Flowing Bowl.* Ttnc U a form from eofutumpUoib 
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Francis Beaumont wrote also a number of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, collected and published after his 
death. But some of the poems attributed to him 
were by Donne, Jon son, Shirley, Carew, Waller, or 
other less-known writers. Bcaumonfs love-poem 
on the Ovidian stor>' of Salmacis and Herma- 
phroditus was written when he was seventeen. He 
wrote verses to Jonson ‘Upon his Fox/ ‘Upon 
xYx^SiUnt lyoff tatty' and ‘Upon liis Caiilinf;' but 
his most celebrated non-dramaiic work is the 
letter to Ben Jonson, which was originally pub- 
lished at the end of the play Nicf Valour in the 
1647 folio, with the following title: ‘Mr Francis 
Beaumont’s Letter to Ben Jonson, written before he 
and Master Fletcher came to London, with two of 
the precedent Comedies then not finished, which 
deferred their merr^’-meetings at the Mermaid.^ 

From tbo Letter to Ben Jonson. 

The sun (which doth the greatest comfort bring 
To absent friends, because the self same thing 
They know * they see, however absent) is 
Here our best haymaker (forgive me this ; 

It is our country's style) : in this warm shine 
I lie, and dream of your full Mermaid wine. 

Oh, we have >vater mixed with claret lees, 

Drink apt to bring in drier heresies 
Than beer, good only for the sonnet's strain, 

With fustian metaphors to stuff the brain, 

So mixed that, given to the thirstiest one, 

Twill not prove alms unless he have the stone. 

I think with one draught man's invention fades : 

Two cups had quite spoiled Homer's Iliads. 

Tis liquor that will find out Sutcliffe’s wit, 

Lie where he will, and make him write worse yet \ 
Filled with such moisture in most grievous qualms. 

Did Robert Wisdom write his singing psalms ; 

And so must I do this : And yet I think 
It is a potion sent us down to drink 
By special Providence, keeps us from fights, 

Makes us not laugh when we make legs to knights, bow» 
Tis this that keeps our minds fit for our states^ 

A medicine to obey our magistrates : 

For we do Jive more free than you ; no hale, 

No envy at one another’s happy state 
Moves us ; we are all equal every whit ; 

Of land that God gives men here is their wit, 

If we consider fully % for our best 
And gravest men will with Ihclr main house-jest 
Scarce please you 5 we want subtilly to do 
The city tricks, lie, hale, and flatter too. 

Here are none that can bear a painted show, 

Strike when you wink, and then lament the blow j 
Who, like mills set the right way for to grind. 

Can make their gains alike with every wind 5 

Only some fellows with the subtlest pate 

Amongst us may perchance equivocate 

At selling of a horse, and that *s the most 

Methinks the little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you ; for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters. What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid I heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame. 

As if that every one from whence they came 


Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And had resolved to Jive a fool the rest 

Of his dull life ; then when there hath l>cen ihrowTi 

Wit able enough to ju»tify the town 

For three day-. ])a^ : wit that might warrant l>c 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled ; and when that was gone. 

We left an air l)ehin<l u>, which alc»ne 

\\ as able to make tlie two next companies 

Right witty- — though but downright fools, more wise. 

Mauhew SiitcUne (i53oVt69*yX Deaxk of Kxeler anU long a 
court fAVouritc. wiott over » ^core of books in conirovemaV 
theology: and Robert \ViMJ<im. who died Aj».hdeacon of tly in 
156S. contributed one psalm-ir^u^Ution to Siemli.>K| and HopVin% % 
version, and wrote a few other hymn^ and elegiac serves, but wav 
neither rcs*ered for his wivtnm nor pr^«ed for hi% poetry. /.la./, 
&C., there men's wit depends on iheir estates, h^uu^jett^ 

standing family joke, handetl down from father 10 son. * .Vr test 
at tennis, bowls, and various games of cards and chance was 
a phrase used to mean, ‘ .My stake is bid : I lake the chance.’ 

On the Tombs in Westminstsr. 

Mortality, behold and fear; 

Wh.M a change of flesh is here ! 

Think how many royal l>ones 
Sleep within this heap of stones \ 

Here thej* lie had realms and lands, 

Who now want strength to stir their hands ; 
Where, from their pulpits sealed with dust. 

They preach. * In greatness is no trust.’ 

Here *s an acre sow'n intlced 
With the richest, royalest scc<l, 

That the earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man dietl for sin. 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 

‘ Though gods they were, as men they died.* 

Here are wands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the rutne<l sides of kings. 

Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

The following poem, credited to Beaumont, and 
not unlike his other work, was rejected by Dyce 
as being by a later hand : 

An S)pltaph. 

Here she lies whose spotless fame 
Invites a stone to loam her name ; 

The rigid Spartan that denied 
An epitaph to all that died, 

Unle^ for war, in charity 
Would here vouchsafe an elegy. 

She died a wife, but yet her mind, 

Beyond viiginity refined, 

From lawless fire remained as free 
Aa now from heal her ashes be. 

Keep well this pawn, thou marble chest ; 

Till it be called for, let it rest ; 

For while this jewel here is set, 

The grave is like a cabinet. 

Btillan'a ediUon (In ta vols. 4t uf.) and Glover and Waller's 
edidon (lo voLa iwts) superseded Dyce's(ti voU. 124^-46^. Ten 
plays were edited by Si Loe Strachey (• Elermaid Series,* iMyX 
See C Sf. Gayley'e FrmmHt Beaumont (1^14), and O. C Macaulay T 
<1^3) ; MUe O. L. Halcher*i FUUfur (Chicago, 1905) 5 A. H. 
Tbomdike'e f^J 99 unct 4/ Beaum^mt amd FUtektr Skesktt^Art 
(1901); Rhy»*t edition of the Lyric P4tmt of the two poeia (tSp;); 

S wi nbume'i CcstUmyrrm rift t/SkeJttt^rt (1919); and MacauU y *» 
Study io Ceimhridge Hittcry */ Engthk LiitrAturt (vol vi. jptoX 
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^Villiuiii Rowley (C.1385-C.1642), actor and 
playwright, is known as having collaborated with 
Middleton, Dckkcr, Hey wood, Webster, Mas- 
singer, and P'ord. He seems to have been 
indifferent to dramatic fame : of the score of 
plays in which he had some share we know not 
what lus share was. A AV?</ IVondery a IV/ftftan 
Never I' ex// AH's Lost by Lust; A Match at 
Midnight ; A Shoemaker a Gent/eman — all written 
between 1632 and 1638— are the only plays which 
hear his name as sole author, but they arc partly 
adaptations of older plays. His versification was 
harsh ; but his fellow-dramatists valued his vigour 
and versatility both in tragedy and comedy. He 
rarely attained to pathos ; his fund of humour 
was conspicuous — humour sometimes rich and 
true, sometimes passing into mere buffooncr>'. 
Of The lixtch 0/ Kdfnonlofty published as *a tragi- 
comedy by divers well esteemed poets, William 
Rowley, Thomas Uckker, John Ford, etc.,’ the 
farcical element was probably Rowlc/s. The Birth 
0/ Merlifty on whose title-page (1663) Shakespeare's 
name was unfortunately associated with Rowley's, 
is probably an old play remodelled, with an ex- 
pansion of the comic element, by Rowley and 
others. The underplot of Middleton's Change- 
Hngy and its opening and closing scenes, 
have been assigned to Rowley (see page 45®)* 
In The Old luiWy by Massinger, Middleton, and 
Rowley, Bullcn regarded Act III. sc. i. as a 
characteristic specimen of Rowley's humour. 
This dread law was * that every man living to 
fourscore years, and women to threescore, shall 
then be cut off as fruitless to the republic;^ and 
Gnoiho, anxious to be rid of his wife and marry a 
new one, bribes the parish clerk to falsify a date in 
(he register in order to hasten the happy despatch: 

Gne/he, You have scarchc<i o’er the parish-chronicle, 
sir? 

Clerk. Yes 1 I have found out the true age and 
<late of the party you wot on. 

Gnoth. Pray you, l)c covered, sir. 

Cierk. When you have shewed me the way, sir. 

Gneth. O sir, reineml)er yourself, you arc a clerk. 

Clerk, A small clerk, sir. 

Gnoth. Likely to be the wiser man, sir ; for your 
greatest clerks are not alwa)^ so, as ’tis reported. 

Cierk, You are a great man in the parish, sir. 

Cnoth. 1 understand myself so much the better, sir; 
/or all the best in the parish pay duties to the clerk, 
and I would owe you none, sir. 

Clerk. Since you’ll have it so, I’ll be the first to 
hide my head. 

Cnoth, Mine is a capease : now to our business in 
hand. Good luck, I hope ; I long to l>e resolved. 

Clerk, Look you, sir, this is (hat cannot deceive you : 
This is the dial that goes ever (rue ; 

You may say ipu dixit upon this witness, 

And it is good in law too. 

• Gneth, Pray you, let hear what it speaks. 

Clerk, Mark, sir. — A^AfuSy the daughter of Pcltux^ (this 

•is your wife’s name, and the name of her father,) 

^ Cnoth, Whose daughter, say you ? 


Clerk, The daughter of Pollux. 

Cnoth. I take it his name was Bollux. 

Cierk. Pollux the orthography 1 assure you, sir; the 
word is corrupted else. 

Cnoth. Well, on, sir, — of Pollux ; now come on, Castor. 
Cierk. Born in an. 154O, and now ’tis 99. By this 
infallible record, sir, (let me see,) she is now just fifty- 
nine, and wants but one. 

Cnoth. I am sorry she wants so much. 

Clerk. Why, sir? alas, *ti$ nothing; ’tis but so many 

months, so many weeks, so many 

Cnoth. Do not deduct it to days, ’twill be the mote 
tedious ; and to measure it by hour-g Losses were intolerable. 

Clerk. Do not think on it, sir; half the time goes 
away in sleep, *tis half the yc.or in nights. 

Cnoth. O, you mistake me, neighbour, 1 am loath 
to leave the goo<l old woman ; if she were gone now 
it would not grieve me ; for what is a year, alas, but a 
lingering torment ? and were it not belter she were out 
of her pain ? ’T must needs be a grief to us both. 

Clerk. I would 1 knew how to case you, neighbour f 
Cnoth. You speak kindly, truly, and if you say but 
Amen to it, (which is a word that I know you are 
j>crfccl in,) it might be done. Clerks are the most 
indifferent honest men, — for to the marriage of your 
enemy, or the burial of your friend, the curses or the 
blessings to you are all one ; you say Amen to all. 

Clerk. With a letter will to the one than the other, 
neighbour : but I shall be glad to say Amen to any 
thing might do you a pleasure. 

Cnoth. There is, first, something above your duly: 
[Gives him mostey] now I would have you set fonvard 
the clock a little, to help the old woman out of her pain. 

Clerk. I will speak to the sexton ; but the day will 
go ne’er the faster for that. 

Cnoth. O, neighbour, you do not conceit roc ; not the 
jack of the clock-house ; the hand of the dial, I mean. 
— Come, I know you, being a great clerk, cannot choose 
but have the art to cast a figure. 

Cterk. Never, indeed, neighbour; I never had the 
judgment to cast a figure. 

Gftoth. I ’ll shew you on the back side of your book, 
look you,— what figure’s this? 

Cierk. Four with a cipher, that ’s forty, 

Cnoth. So I forty ; what ’s this now ? 

Cterk. The cipher is turned into 9 by adding the tailt 
which makes forty-nine. 

Cnoth. Very well understood ; what b’t now? 

Clerk. The 4 is turned into 3 ; ’tis now thirty-nine. 
Cnoth. Very well understood ; and can you do this again? 
Clerk. O, easily, sir. 

Cnoth. A wager of that I let me see the place of my 
Nvife’s age again. 

Clerk. Look you, sir, ’tis here, 154^ 

Cnoth. Forty drachmas you do not turn that forty 
into thirty-nine I 

Cterk. A match with you ! 

Cnoth, Done! and you shall keep stakes yourself; 
there they are. 

Clerk. A firm match— but stay, sir, now I consider 
it, I shall add a year to your wife’s age ; let me see — 
Seirophorion the 17, — and now ’tis Hecatomhaion the 
It. If I alter thl^ your wife will have but a month 
to live by the law. 

Grtoth. That ’s all one, sir ; either do it, or pay roe 
my wager. 
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CUri, WiJl you lose your uife before you Jose your 
wager ? 

Gneth. A man may gel iwo wives before half so much 
monc>' by ’em ; will you do ’t ? 

Cietk. I hope you will conceal me, for *tis flal cor- 
ruption. 

CnotA. Nay, sir, I would have you keep counsel; 
for I lose my money by ’r, and should Ihj laughed al 
for my labour, if it should be known. 

Well, sir, (here f — ’tis done; as |>crfecl a 39 
as can be found in black and white : but mum, sir,— 
there ’s danger in this figure -casting. 

Cnoth. Ay, sir, 1 know that : l>elter men than you 
have been throrni over the bar for as little ; the best 
is, you can l>e but thrown out of tlic bclfo*. 

Enterih^ Cook, Tailor, Bailh-f, W Butler. 

CUrk. Lock close, here comes company; asses have 
cars as well as pitchers. 

Ccpk. O Gnotho, how is 't ? here’s a trick of dis- 
carded cards of us I we were ranked with coats, as long 
as our old master lived. 

Cnoth. And is this then the end of !^mng-mcn ? 
t<fok. Yes, ’faith, this is the end of serving men: a 
wsc man were belter serve one God than all the men 
in the world. 

Gnoth. Twas well spoke of a cook. And arc all 
fallen into fasting-days and Ember-weeks, that cooks 
are out of use ? 

Tailor. And all tailors will !« cut into lists and shreds • 
if this world hold, wc shall grow both out of request. ' 
BuHtr. And why not butlers as well as tailors? if they 
can go naked, lei ’em neither eat nor drink. 

Clerk. That 's strange, mclhinks a lord should turn 
away his tailor, of all men : — and how dost thou, tailor ? 

Tail. I do so so ; but, indewl. all our wants arc lone 
of t^his publican, my lord’s bailiff; for had he been rent- 
galhcrer still, our places had held together still, that are 
now seam-rent. nay cracked^n the whole piece. 

Bailiff. Sir, if my lord hatl not sold his lands that claim 
his rents, I should still have been the rent-gatherer. 

Cook. The truth is. except the coacliman and the foot- 
man, all serving-men are out of request. 

Gnoth. Nay. say not so, for you were never In more 
request than now. for requesting is but a kind of a 
begpng ; for when you say, I beseech your worship’s 
chanty, tis all one as if you say, I request it ; and in 
that kind of requesting, 1 am sure serving-men were 
never in more request* 

• Cook. Troth, he says true t well, let that pass, we arc 
upon a better adventure. 1 see, Gnotho, you have been 
lieforc us ; we came to deal with this merchant for some 
commodities. 

Clerk. With me, sir? any thing that I can. 

Bui. Nay, wc have looked out our wives already: 
many, to you we come to know the prices, that is, to 
know their ages ; for so much reverence we bear to age, 
that the more aged, they shall be the more dear to us. 

Tail. The truth is, every man has laid by his widow ; 
so they be lame enough, blind enough, and old enough’ 
liM good enough. ’ 

. Clerk. 1 keep the town-itock ; if you can but name 
tm, I can tell their ages to a day. 

Wc can tell their fortunes to an hour, then. 

C/^k. Only you must pay for turning of the leaves. 

Ccck, O, bountifully.— Come, mine first. 


The butler before the c*x>k, while you lue; 
there ’s few that c.it l>ef<>rc they drink iu a morning. 

7u/4 Nay, then the tailor (mt% in his needle of 
priority, for men do clothe themselves l>cforc they either 
drink or eat. 

Eat7. I will strive for no place ; the longer ere I 
m.‘irr>* my wife, the older she will .and nearer her end 
and my ends. 

Clerk. I will serve you all. genllcmeii, if you will 
have patience. 

Gnolh. I commend your moil<.->ty, sir; you are a 
bailiff, whose place is to come t>chind ' other men, as 
it were in the bum of all the rest. 

Bail. So, sir! and you were almut thiis bu>incs> too, 
seeking out for a widow ? * 

Cuoth. Alack! no, sir; I am a married man, an<l 
have those cares upon me that you would fain run into. 

Bail. What, an old rich wife! any man in this age 
desires such a care. 

Gnath. Troth, sir, I ’ll put a venture with you, if you 
will ; I have a lusty old quean to my wife, sound of wind 
and limb, yet I *11 give out to take three for one al the 
marriage of my second wife. 

Bail. Ay, sir, but how near is she to the law ? 

Cfta/k. Take that al hazard, sir ; there must l>e lime, 
you know, to gel a now. Untight, unseen. 1 take three 
to one. 

Bail. Two to one I ’ll give, if she have but two teeth 
in her head. 

Gnaih. A match ; there *s five drachmae for ten at 
my next wife. 

Bail. A match. 

Cook. 1 shall be fitted bravely; fifty-eight, and up- 
wards; ’tIs but a year and a half, and I may chance 
make fnends, and beg a year of the duke. 

Bui, Hey, boys ! I am made sir butler ; my wife that 
shall be wants but two months of her time ; it shall be 

one ere I marry- her, and then the next will be a honey- 
moon. ^ 

Tail. I outstrip you all; I shall have but six weeks 
of Lent, if I get my widow, and then comes eating-tide, 
plump and gorgeous. 

Gnoth. This tailor will be a man, if ever there xvere any. 
Bail. Now comes my turn, I hope, goodman Finis, 
you that arc still al the end of all, with a. so be it. Well 
now, sirs, do you venture there os I have done ; and 
I 11 venture here after you. Good luck. I beseech thee I 
Cltrk, Amen, sir. 

Bail. That deserves a fee already— there ’tis; please 
me, and have a better. 

CUrk, Amen, sir. 

Cook. How, two for one at your next wife 1 is the old 
one living? 

Gnoth. You have a fair match, I offer you no foul one ; 

If death make not haste to call her, she ’ll make none 
to go to him. 

But. I know her, she 's a lusty woman ; 1 ’ll take the 
venture. 

C^th. There ’s five drachmas for ten at my next wife. 
Bui, A bargain. 

Nay, then wc 11 be all merchants j give me. 

72*1*/. And me. 

Bui. What has the bailiff sped ? 

BaU, 1 am content ; but none of you shall know my 
happiness. 

Clerk, Aa well as any of you all, believe it, sir. 
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Bai/, O, clerk, you nre to speak last always. 

CUrk». I II rcmcmlxrr ’t hereafter, sir. Vou have done 
with me, gentlemen? 

Agatha. 

Ali. For this time, honest register. 

CUrk. Fare you well then ; if you do, I ’ll cry Amen 
to ’t. (-f x/V. 

CcoK Look you, sir, is not this your wife ? 

Gnoth, My first wife, sir. 

Nay, then we have made a good match on *t ; 
if she have no fro ward disease, the woman may live this 
dozen years by her age. 

7hi7. I ’m afraid she ’s broken- winded, she holds 
silence so long. 

Cook. We *11 now leave our venture to the event ; I 
must a svooing. 

But. I 'll hut buy me a new <lagger, and overtake you. 

B>ul. So we must all ; for he that goes a wooing to 
a widow without a weapon, will never get her. 

[Exeuut a// hut Gttothc and AgaSha* 

Gfioth. O wife, wife ! 

Agatha. Wliat ail you, man, you speak so passionately? 

Cnoth. ’Tis for thy sake, sweet wife : who would 
think so lusty an old woman, with reasonable good teeth, 
an<l her tongue in as perfect use xs ever it w.is, should be 
so near her time ?'^but the Fates will have it so. 

Aga. What *8 the matter, man? you do amaze me. 

Gnoth. Thou art not sick neither, I warrant thee. 

Aga. Not that I know of, sure. 

Gnoth. What pity 'tis a woman should be so near her 
end, and yet not sick I 

Aga. Near her end, man 1 tush, I can guess at that ; 

1 have years good yet of life in the remainder : 

I want two yet at lexst of the full number ; 

Then the law, 1 know, craves impotent and useless, 

And not the able women. 

Gnath. Ay, alas ! I see thou hast been repairing time 
as W'eil as thou couldst i the old wrinkles are well filled 
up, but the vermilion is seen too thick, too thick — and 1 
read what ’s mitten in thy forehead ; it agrees with the 
church-book. 

Aga. Have you sought my age, man ? and, I prithee, 
how is it ? 

Gneth. I shall but discomfort thee. 

Aga, Not at all, man ; when there *s no remedy, I 
will go, though unwillingly. 

Gneth. 1S39- Just; it agrees with the book: you 
have about a year to prepare yourself. 

Aga. Out, alas ! I hope there *s more than so. But 
do you not think a reprieve might be gotten for half 
a scorc^ond 'twere but five years, I would not care? 
an able woman, methinks, were to be pitied. 

Gnath, Ay, to be pitied, but not helped ; no hope of 
that : for, indeed, women have so blemished their own 
reputations now-a-days, that it is thought the law will 
meet them at fitly very shortly. 

Aga. Marry, the heavens forbid I 

Gneth. There ’s so many of you, that, when you are 
old, become witches ; some profess physic, and kill good 
subjects foster than a burning fever • . • ; for these and 
such causes Mis thought they shall not live above fifty. 

Aga. Ay, man, but this hurts not the good old women. 

Gnath. I’ faith, you are so tike one another, that a man 
cannot distinguish 'em : now, were I an old woman, I 
would desire to go before my lime, and oiTcr myself 
trillingly, (wo or three years before. O, those are brave 


women, and worthy to be commended of all men in the 
world, th.at, when their husbands die, they ran to be 
burnt to death vnih 'em : there 's honour and credit I 
give me half a dozen such wives. 

Aga. Ay, if her husband were dead before, Mwerc a 
reasonable request ; if you were dead, 1 could be content 
to be so. 

Cnoth. Fie I that *s not likely, for thou hadst two 
husbands before me. 

Aga. Thou wouldst not have me die, wouldst thou, 
husban<i ? 

Gnoth. No, I do not speak to that purpose ; but I say 
w'hat credit it were for me and thee, if thou wouldst ; 
(hen thou shouldst never l»e suspected for a witch, a 
physician, a bawd, or any of those things : and then how 
daintily should I mourn for thee, how bravely should I 
see thee buricti ! when, aixs, if he goes before, it cannot 
choose but be a great grief to him to think he has 
nut seen his wife well buried. There be such virtuous 
women in the world, but loo few, too few, who desire 
to die seven years before their time, with nil their hearts. 

As*a. I have not the heart to l>c of that mind ; but, 
indeed, husband, I think you would have me gone. 

Gnoth. No, alas I I speak but for your good and your 
credit ; for when a woman may die quickly, why should 
she go to law for her death? Alack, I need not wish 
thee gone, for thou hast but a short time to stay with 
me : you do not know how near Mis,— it must out ; you 
have but a month to live by the law. 

Aga. Out, alas ! 

Gneth. Nay, scarce so much. 

Aga. O, O, O, my heart 1 \S\Mom. 

Gnoth. Ay, sot if thou u*ouUUt go away quietly, 
Mwerc sweetly done, and like a kind wife; lie but a 
little longer, and the bell shall toll for thee. 

Aga. O my heart, but a month to live I 

Gnoth. Alas, why wouldst thou come back again for 
a month?— ni throw her down again— O, woman, Mis 
not three weeks ; I think a fortnight is the most. 

Aga. Nay, (hen I am gone already. [Srooent. 

Gnoth. I would make haste to the sexton now, but 
I 'm afraid the tolling of the bell will wake her again. 
If she be so wise as to go now — she stirs again ; there 's 
two lives of the nine gone. 

Aga. O, wouldst thou not help to recover me, husband ? 

Gnoth. Alas, I conld not find in my heart to hold thee by 
thy nose, or box (hy cheeks; it goes against my conscience. 

Aga. I will not be thus frighted (o my death ; 

I Ml search the church-rccords : a fortnight I Mis 
Too little of conscience, I cannot be so near ; 

0 time, if (hou be'st kind, lend me but a year I \Exit. 

Gnoth. What a spite 's this, that a man cannot per* 

smde his wife to die in any lime with her good will I 

1 have another bespoke already ; though a piece of old 
beef will serve to breakfast, yet a man would be glad 
of a chicken to supper. The clerk, I hope, understands 
no Hcbiew, and cannot write backward what he hath 
writ forward already, and then I am well enough. 

'Tis but a month at most ; if that were gone, 

My venture comes in with her two for one : 

Tis use enough a’ conscience for a broker— if he had 
a conscience. [Exit. 

ymek o/ tho clockJumu^ the figure that struck the elock-bdl : 
Srtroghoriom and Htcatomhai^ are Greek names of the montbs, 
pedastialljr and absurdly Introduced by the clerk ; are court 
cards; Ttu BnH o/ Stroing Mtn la the title of aa old ballad; 
gauioHaUtj b sorrowfully ; hravotj here b finely. 
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John Ford. 

The last great romantic tragedy of the seven- 
teenth century is Th< Broken Heart. This is the 
masterpiece of John Ford, a poet born twenty-two 
years later than Shakespeare, and detained, by 
some condition, the nature of which escapes us, 
from devoting himself to the stage until after that 
playwright’s death. In another dramatist, Shirley, 
we shall presently see the splendour of Eliz,-ibethan 
poelr>- descend into weakness and incohercncy ; 
but this is not what we are called upon to witness 
in Ford. He, in his finest plays, and pre-eminently 
in the Broken Heart, reminds us less of the more 
glowing characteristics of the English school than 
of other dramatic literatures — that of Greece in the 
past, that of France in the immediate future. We 
must emphasise that se%'erity, we might almost say 
that rigidity, which distinguishes Ford front all 
other English dramatists, and draws him nearer to 
Corneille and Rolrou in their devotion to dramatic 
discipline. 

John Ford was baptised at Ilsington, near Ash- 
burton, in South Devon, on the 17th of April 1586. 
He was admitted to the Middle Temple in 1602, 
and he was probably the John Ford who had 
matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, early in 
1601. In 1606, being twenty years of age. Ford 
published a collection of elegies on the Earl of 
Devonshire, which he entitled Fam^s Afemoria/; 
in the same year appeared a masque. Honor 
Trjumphant. These unimportant tracts are all 
that we possess of the youth of Ford ; and his long 
subsequent silence has never been explained. It 
has been suggested that some of his lost plays, par- 
ticularly A Murder of the Son upon the Afo/her (in 
which he assisted Webster) and The Fairy Knight 
(with Dckker), may have been earlier than 1620, 
the dale of his philosophical treatise, A Line of 
Ufe; but there is no proof of this. Ford reappears 
in 1624, when The Sun's Darling, a masque he 
had written with Dckker, was acted at the Cock- 
piL Soon after this dale, it is probable, he took up 
the profession of a playwright in earnest. The 
Wttek of Edmonton, a play by many hands, and his 
among the rest, belongs to this period, but was not 
printed until 1658. 

We cannot be sure that we trace the hand of 
Ford in any independent work of imporunce until 
he is between forty and fifty years of age. His 
tragic comedy of The Lovetts Melancholy was acted 
in 1628 and published in 1629. These three great 
tragedies, 'Tis Pity, the Broken Heart, and Len/ds 
Sacrifice, belong to 1633, and Perkin IVarbeck to 
1634. The Fancies Chaste and Noble was printed 
in 1638, and ThelMd/s Trial in 1639. Ford’s later 
works, a tragedy called Beauty in a Trance (1653), 
and three comedies were in existence until the 
eighteenth century, when they were burned, with 
so much else of irreparable value, by Warburton’s 
infamous housekeeper. Ford took the anagram 
‘Fide Honor’ as a sort of armorial symbol, and 


these words generally appear on his liilc-p.iges. 
\ cry little else is known of this poet, who appcur> 
to have led a retired life. 

Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got, 
ith foldi.«l arnw .md tncl.incholy hat. 

When Jonson died, in 1657, Ford contributed a 
poem of the fonsonus I'irbius, and he wrote com- 
mendatory verses for Shirley's Wedding. These 
trifles exhaust what is known of the personal 
history of Ford, who may have <lied at any time 
between 1640 and lf)6o ; the prob.ibk- date is 1656. 
He would then be seventy years of .-igc. 

Charles Lamb, who was the earliest critic to 
perceive the value of Ford, boldly said that he 
‘ was of the first order of poets.’ Ilut this gener- 
ous praise m.ay easily produce disappointment 
in those who pass from it to the writings of 
Ford. He is austere, dry, monotonous ; weighty 
with sustained intellectual and moral passion ; 
deprived of the music and fancy .and changing 
play of graceful ornament which are the gala-robes 
of the great, popular poets. Ford is a curiously 
isolated figure, not supple, not various, but always 
furiously bent, like a stem charioteer, in one un- 
altered attitude, as he streams along upon the storm 
of violent emotion. Hence to those who seek for 
beauty in poetry, Ford has it to offer only in its 
most sombre and lurid varieties ; and even the 
precision of his thought and the purity of his style 
are not to every taste. His highest performance in 
direct poetry is, doubtless, the episode of the night- 
ingale and the lutanisi, in the romtantic comedy of 
the LorePs Afelancholy,\\h\c\i should be compared 
with Crasha^v’s study on the same theme (page 678b 
The play which deals with the ardours and 
agonies of Giovanni and Annabclla is one of the 
most characteristic, if least pleasing, productions of 
the age. Here the suppressed horror which is so 
dear to the Elizabethan dramatists lights up the 
hollows of the human spirit in a way that is match- 
less for subtlety and intensity. The last scene in 
which the brother and sister appear is of the 

as tragedy, and has been 
justly praised by Swinburne as the finest in 
Ford. Their subject, however, was so repulsive 
th.at neither to this great play nor to the less 
skilful Love’s Sacrifice can full justice ever be done. 

It is natural to turn to more normal scenes in the 
correct but rather cold chronicle-play of Perkin 
Warbeck, or even to Ford’s three graceful but 
somewhat ineffective comedies. But the real field 
for the unbiassed study of Ford’s qualities is the 
incomparable tragedy of the Broken Heart, which 
remains to us as one of the purest monuments of 
seventeenth-century poetiy*. It is this play on 
which the attention of the general reader may 
with most safely be concentrated. 

There is no play, then, in the English language 
which gives the impression of a fine French tragedy 
so completely as the Broken Heart, with its exact 
preservation of the unities, its serried action, its 
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observance of the point of honour, its rapi<l and 
ingenious evolution of exalted intrigue. Were it 
not for the elates, we could hardly account this 
accidental, but the latest possible year of com- 
[)osition for Ford’s play is 1633, when Corneille 
ha<l not linishcd compo>ing the earliest 

of his tragedies. Vet the reader should none the 
less be prepared ft)r a performance more in the 
French than in the English taste, and for a piece 
perhaps the most ‘classic’ in our repertory, Indi- 
\idual beauties, gushes of exquisite lyrical extra- 
vagance, arc not in Ford’s way. I' he construction 
nith him is not less solid than it is subtle, and it is 
the concentrated sub l illy on which the solidity is 
built. Racine might have envied the skill with 
which, from the very first, the fate of Ithocles and 
Calantha, apparently so secure and so fortunate, 
flutters in the closed hand of Orgilus. His revenge 
has a quiet resolution which is absolutely demoniac, 
and it moves, as a stage-passion should, in full sight 
of the audience, though unsuspected by the other 
c ha meters. 

'rhe extreme consistency of Ithocles and Orgilus, 
as creations, throws into a certain disadvantage the 
more dimly-ouilined Penthea and Calantha. When 
Ithocles dies there is a crisis in the plot so violent 
that we recover from it with ditViculty. Penthea 
is dead and Orgilus assuaged ; all the burden of 
the fifth act falls upon Calantha, whose part has 
hitherto been a vaguely passive one. The revela- 
tion of her ardent love for Ithocles, hitherto so 
modestly repressed, reawakens our sympathy, and 
the extraordinary merit of the fifth act consists 
in its revival, through the multiform passion of 
Calantha, of our interest in the dead Ithocles and 
I’cnthca, so that to the vcr>' last our emotions 
arc centred on the beautiful, remorseful figure of 
Ithocles, for whom the play was certainly com- 
posed, and whoso one error, followed though it 
be by a thousand excellent resolves, shatters the 
whole complicated structure of hope and happiness. 

From *Tho Broken Heart.’ 

Calantha. Being alone, Pesuhea, you have granted 
The opportunity you sought, and might 
At all times have commanded. 

'Tis a benefit 

%Vhich 1 shall owe your goodness even in death for : 

My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few minutes 
Remaining to run down ; the sands are spent ; 

For by an inward messenger I feel 

*Tlie summons of departure short and certain. 

Cat. You fcc<l too much your melancholy. 

Pfft, Glories 

or human grc.atness are but pleasing dreams 
And shadows soon decaying ; on the stage 
Of my mortality my youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varie <1 pleasures, sweetened In the mixture, 

But tragical in issue : l)cauty, pomp, 

With every sensuality our giddiness 
Doth frame nn idol, arc unconstant friendsi 
When any troubled passion makes assault 


On the unguarded castle of the mind. 

Cat. Conlcmn not your condition for the proof 
Of bare opinion only : to what end 
Reach all these moral texts ? 

/V/f. To place before ye 

A perfect mirror, wherein you may see 
How wc.iry I am of a lingering life, 

Who count the best a misery. 

Cat. Indcc<l 

You have no little cause ; yet none so great 
As to distrust a remedy. 

/Vm. That remedy 

Mu^l be a winding- sheet, a fold of lead. 

And some untro<l-on comer in the earth.— 

Not to detain your expectation, princess, 

I have an humble suit. 

Cat. Speak ; I enjoy it. 

/Vm. Vouchsafe, then, to be my executrix, 

And take that trouble on ye to dispose 
Such legacies os I l>cqucath impartially ; 

1 have not much to give, the pains are easy ; 

Heaven will reward your piety, and thank it 
When I am dead ; for sure I must not live ^ 

I ho|>c 1 cannot. 

Cat. Now, beshrew thy sadness. 

Thou turn’ St me too much woman. {fVu/s. 

Pen. Her fair eyes 

Melt into passion.— Then I have assurance 
Encouraging my loldncss. In this paper 
My will w.os charactered ; which you, with pardon. 

Shall now know from mine ow*n mouth. 

Cat. Talk on, prithee ; 

It is a pretty earnest. 

P^fi, I have left me 

But three poor jewels to bequeath. The first is 
My youth ; for though I am much old in griefs, 

In years I am a child. 

Cat. To whom that jewel ? 

P^n. To virgin -wives, such os abuse not wedlock 
By frectlom of desires, but covet chiefly 
The pledges of chaste l>cds for tics of love, 

Rather than ranging of their blootl ; and next 
To married maids, such os prefer the number 
Of honourable issue in their virtues 
Before the flattery of delights by marriage : 

May those be ever young \ 

Cat. A second jewel 

You mean to part with ? 

T'is my fame, I trust 

By scandal yet untouched : this 1 bequeath 
To Memory, and Time’s old daughter, Trutlu 
If ever my unhappy name find mention 
When I am fallen to dust, may it deserve 
Beseeming charity without dishonour ! 

Cat. How handsomely thou play’st with harmless sport 
Of mere imagination 1 speak the last. 

I strangely like thy will. 

P/M. This jewel, madam, 

Is dearly precious to me ; you must use 
The best of your discretion to employ 
This gift AS I intend it. 

Cat. Do not doubt me. 

Pef$. *Tis long ogone rince first I lost my heart • 

Long I have lived without it, else for certain 
I should have given that too ; but instead 
Of it, to great Calantha, Sparta’s heir. 
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By scn-ice bound and by affection vow*d, 

1 do bequeath, in holiest riles of love, 

Mine only brother, Ilhocles. 

What snidit thou? 

Fat. Impute not, heaven-blest lady, to ambition 
A faith as humbly perfect as the prayers 
Of a devoted suppliant can endow it : 

Look on him, princess, with an eye of pity ; 

Mow like the ghost of what he late appeared 
He moves before you. 

Shall I answer here, 

Or lend my ear loo grossly ? 

First his heart 

Shall fall in cinders, scorched by your disdain, 

Ere he will dare, poor man, to ope an eye 
On these divine looks but with low- bent thoughts 
Accusing such presumption ; as for words, 

He dares not utter any but of service ; 

Yet this lost creature loves ye. — Be a princess 
In sweetness as in blood ; give him his doom. 

Or raise him up to comfort. 

What new change 

Appears in my behaviour that ihou dar’st 
Tempt my displeasure? 

I must leave the world, 

To revel in Elysium, and Mis just 
To wish my brother some advantage here ; 

Yet by my best hopes, Ithoclcs is ignorant 
Of this pursuit : but if you please to kill him. 

Lend him one angry look or one harsh won!, 

And you shall soon conclude how strong a power 
Your absolute authority holds over 
Ilis life and cntL 

You have forgot, Penthea, 

How still I have a father. 

But remember 

I am a sister, though to me this brother 
Hath been, you know, unkind, O, most unkind \ 

Cal Chrislalla, Philcma, where arc ye?— Lady, 

Your check lies in my silence. 

(From Aci III. K, V.) 

Bong from 'The Broken Heart.* 

Glories, pleasure, pomps, delights and case, 

Can but please 

Outward senses, when the mind 
Is untroubled, or by peace refinU 
Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine, but fade away. 

Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down in a bed of dust. 

Earthly honours flow and wast^ 

Time alone doth change and last 
Sorrows mingled with contenU prepore 
Rest for care. 

Love only reigns in death ; though ait 
Can And no comfort for a Broken Heart. 

Prom 'The Lover^e Melancholy.' 

Mmaphen. Passing from Italy to Greece, the talee 
Which poets of an elder lime have feigned 
To glorify thetr Tempe. bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 

To Thessaly I came ; and living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet compaoioni 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

I day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks* One rooming early 


This accident encountered me : I heard 
The sweetest ami imM ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

Atfulhus. I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 

I '•hall soon resolve vc. 

A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entranced my soul. As I stole nearer, 

Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair facc<l youth, ui>on his lute, 

\\ ilh strains of strange variety and harmony. 
Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear quirisiers of the woo^ls, the birds, 

J hat, as they flocked al>ou( him, all stood silent, 
Wondering at what they heard. I wondcrc<l loo. 

Artu(, And so do I ; good, on ! 

A nightingale, 

Nature’s bcst-skille^l musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own ; 
He could not run division with more an 
Upon his qu.aking instnimenl than she, 

The nightingale, did >vith her variou.s notes 
Reply to : for a voice and for a sound, 

Amethus, tis much easier to believe 
'fhal such they were than hope to hear again. 

Amet. How did the rivals part? 

You tenn them rightly \ 

For they were rivals, and their mistress harmony.— 
Some lime thus spent, the young man grew at lost 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never Uughl cliffs, moods or notes, 
Should vie with him for roaster)*, whose study 
H.vl busic<l many hours to perfect practice : 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 
U|>on his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

Amrt. Now for the bird. 

The bird, ordained to be 
Music's first martyr, strove to imitate 

These ^veral sounds ; which when her warbling tliroat 
Failed in, for grief down dropped she on his lute. 

And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadnes, 

To see the conqueror upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears ; 

That, trust roc, roy Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow-mourner with him. 

I believe thee. 

He looked upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed and cried^ 

• Alas, poor creature ! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it ; 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 

Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end and in that sorrow. 

As be was poshing it against a tree, 

I suddenly slept in. 

Thou hast discoursed 
A (ruth of mirth and pity. 

~ .. . (From Act i. ic L) 

.r**? of by Gifford (>6.7 ; r.»i«d by Dy«, 

189^. Hartley Colerid«.(t84o>.W. B.ng(Louv«in. 19^,1^ 
S« abo SwiDbum.'. Ettayt and SludUt (i87sX 

EDMUND GOSSE. 
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James Slilrloy* 

It lias been one of the commonplaces of 

literary liisiory tl^al the great series of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatists, which began with Mar- 
lowe, closed \Nith Shirley. He was the youngest 
of them all, having been born on the 18th of 
September 1596 — after the death, that is, of almost 
all the incntbcrs of the pre-Shakespearean genera- 
tion. It is thought that Shirley's birthplace was 
the parish of St Mary Woolchurch, in the city of 
London. He was educated at Merchant Taylors* 
School, and at St John’s College, Oxford, where 
he attracted the attention of Laud, who was then 
Master. Laud was very kind to Shirley, but dis- 
suaded him from taking holy orders on account of 
a large wen which disfigured his left check. 'I his 
affliction, greatly softened down, is yet perceptible 
in the Bodleian portrait. As early as 1618 Shirley 
published a poem, or Hu Vn/oriunatt Lovers^ 

of which no copy is now known to exist. It was 
probably, however, identical with the Xnreissus 
printed in 1646, and if so, was one of the sensuous 
and philosophical narratives fashionable at that 
time, of which Shakespeare’s \unu 5 ami Adonis is 
the most celebrated example. In this graceful 
exercise Shirley displays the influence of Marlowe 
and of l^cauinont. 

As was not unusual in the seventeenth ccntur>', 
Shirley transferred himself from one university to 
the other ; ‘ he did spend some precious years at 
Catherine Hall,’ Cambridge, where he took his 
degree in 1617. In 1618 he was promised the 
inaslcrshi]) of the Grammar-school at St Albans, 
where he spent his first years of tnarried life, but 
apj)arent 1 y (sec ‘ Stiinc New Facts about Shirley,’ 
by A. C. Baugh, in the Modtrtt ItrvicWy 

July 1922) he held the post only from 1C20 to 1624. 

I radition has it he had to abandon his scholastic 
career through turning Roman Catholic. By 1625 
lie was settled in London, soon taking a prominent 
part in the literary life of the capital. 

In his twenty-ninth year Shirley took seriously 
to the stage, doubtless as the only mode of making 
a livelihood open to him. His flrst play, L&ve 
TrickSy was licensed in February 1625, but was 
not printed until 1631, when it passed through the 
press as The Sc/tooi of Compliment. It was very 
popular, although, to a modern Judgment, it seems 
weak both from a literary and a theatrical point 
of view. It imitates Shakespeare and Fletcher in 
the pastoral scenes, and has no particular individu- 
ality. Yet the style, fluent, urbane, and correct, is 
that which was to characterise Shirley throughout 
his long career. The first of Shirlc/s published 
plays, his comedy of The Weddings 1629, has more 
merit of construction, and The Grateful Servant^ 
1630, placed the poet high among the dwindling 
band of dramatists who still kept up something 
of the great Elizabethan tradition. Of these 
survivors, Marston, Heywood, Chapman, and 
Dekker had long been silent, and tlie only serious 


rivals whom the new poet had to encounter were 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Ford. 

Gracious and gentle, Shirley counted among 
his friends Ford, Massinger, Randolph, Stanley, 
and Thomas May. He now took to the composition 
of tragedies and masques. {The Triumph of Ptacey 
1633, was especially successful. Another masque, 
Cupid and Death ^ 1653, w.as revived with con- 
temporary music at C»lastonbury Festival in 
1919.) The earliest tragedy may have been 
Tiu Traitor \ published in 1635). He then 

turned back to the romantic comedies which 
best suited his talent. From 1631 to 1635 Shirley 
produced twelve consecutive comedies, closing with 
what is his finest work in this class, the admirable 
Eidy of Pleasure. Shirley had by this time gained 
a high reputation for the modesty of his writings, 
and in July 1633, when registering The Young 
Admiraiy the Master of the Revels volunteered a 
testimonial to that effect, in which Shirley was 
encouraged *to pursue this beneficial and cleanly 
way of poetry.* Charles 1 . said that The Ganus/ery 
which Wrfs acted in 1633, was ‘the best play he 
had seen for seven years.*' 

It is believed that Shirley went over to Dublin 
in the early part of 1636 to help Ogilby in working 
the new theatre which had been built in Werburgh 
Street. He seems to have remained in Ireland 
until 1639 or the beginning of 1640. Among 
the plays which he produced in Dublin, St 
Pairiek for Ireland is the most original, or at 
least the most eccentric ; the extremely self- 
contained dramatist appears on this one occasion 
to kick over the traces of a studied sobriety. 
Among the Irish plays, The Royal Master and 
The Humorous Courtier clcscnc special mention. 
Between Shirley's return from Dublin to London 
and the first ordinance for the suppression of 
stage plays, he was the foremost playwright in 
England, and is believed in this short time to have 
produced ten dramas. Of these last plays, The 

Cards nai is the best. Shirley, who was a pro- 

nounced Royalist, and had been valet of the 
chamber to Queen Henrietta Mana, lost all at the 
Rebellion. After the battle of Marston Moor he 
accompanied to France the Duke of Newcastle, 
whom he had aided in poetical composition ; but 
he presently crept back to England, where Thomas 
Stanley protected him. He went back to his old 
trade of education* ^nd started a successful school 
in Whitefriars. In 1646 he issued a collection of 
his poems. It would seem that he did not benefit 
from the Restoration. In the Great Fire of London, 
Shirley and his second wife fled from their house 
near Fleet Street, and, dying of terror and exposure 
on the same day, were buried in SV Giles-in-lhe- 
Fields, in one grave, on the 29th of October 1666. 
We gather that Shirley had suffered from fire 
before, since his The Grammar War (1635), a 
didactic production, contains ^ A lamentation upon 
the conflagration of the Muses’ habitation.’ 

In the plays of Shirley, which are curiously 
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uniform in manner, we find grace, melody, and 
fancy. The violent elements of the great Eliza- 
bethan age seem to have been entirely absorbed, 
and only the gentle and playful ones left. Shirley 
wrote with pertinacious indusir)*, and, although a 
great part of his work is probably lost, between 
forty and fifty of his tragedies, comedies, tragi- 
comedies, pastorals, and masques have come down 
to us. In this mass of writing — produced between 
1625 and 1655, white English poetr>' was being 
subjected to a rapid and surprising transformation — 
there are no signs of change. From The Wetiding 
to The Sisters, Shirley remains exactly the same 
suave, sweet-tongued, and florid poet, although the 
England of Shakespeare was shortly to become 
the England of Dryden. The plays of Shirley 
seem to have been popular on the stage, at all 
events in the early part of his career, and if we are 
inclined to consider them loosely constructed and 
thinly conceived in comparison with those of the 
great playwrights of the preceding generation, 
we have only to turn from them to those of his 
ibimediate contemporaries— such as Cartwright, 
Brome, and Jasper Mayne— to see that Shirley 
preserved far more than any other Commonwealth 
man the practical tradition of the stage. Of his 
comedies, the Witty Fair One and the Udy 0/ 
Pleasure display his ornate and profuse fancy to 
the greatest advantage. In the Traitor comes 
nearest to being a fine tragedian. 

Prom ‘The Traitor/ 

Amidta. I have done ; pray be not aiigT>% 

That still I wish you well ; may heaven divert 
All harms that threaten you 5 full blessings crown 
Your marriage ! I hope there is no sin in this ; 

Indeed I cannot choose but pray for yoit 
This might have been my weddiog-day 

, Good heaven, 

I would It were I my heart can tell, I take 

No joy in being his bride, none in your prayers ; 

You shall have my consent to lutvc him still : 

1 will resign my place, and wait on you, 

If you will many him. 

Pray do not mock me. 

But if you do, I can forgive you too. 

Ori. Dear Amidca, do not think I mock 
Your sorrow \ by these tears, that arc not worn 
By every virgin on her wedding-day, 

I am compcIPd to give away myself: 

Your hearts were promis'd, but he neVr had mine. 

Am not I wretched too? 

Ami, Alas, poor maid ! 

Wc loo keep sorrow olive then j but I prithee. 

When thou art married, love him, prithee love him, 

For he esteems ihcc well ; and once a day 
Give him a kiss for me j but do not tell him 
Twai my desire : perhaps ’twill fetch a sigh 
From him, and I had rather break my heart. 

But one word more, and heaven be with you a]].~ 

Since you have led the way, I hope, my lord, 

That I am free to many too ? 

Piianc, Thou art 

Ami, Let me beseech you then, to be so kind. 


After your own solemnities arc done, 

I'o grace my wc<ldir)g ; I shall l>c married shortly. 
Pis. To whom ? 

Ami. To one whom you have all heard talk of, 

N our fathers knew him well : one who will nevei 
Gi%'c cau^e I should su>|H;ct him lo for.sake me ; 

A constant lover, one who^c lip^ though cold, 

Distil chaste ki^scs : though our bridal bed 
He not adorn’d with roses, 'twill l< green ; 

We shall have virgin burcl, cyprex*>, yew, 

To make us garlands ; though no pine do bum. 

Our nuptial shall have torches and our chand>er 
Shall be cut out of marble, where wc ’ll sleep, 

Free from all care for ever : Death, my loni, 

I hope, shall be my husband. Now, farewell ; 
Although no kiss, accept my parting tear, 

And give me leave to wear my willow here. 

(From Act iv, iL) 

Son^ fW>m ‘The Imposture.’ 

You virgins, that did laic despair 
To keep your wealth from cruel men, 

Tic up in silk your careless hair, 

Soft peace is come agen. 

Now lovers’ eyes may gently shoot 
A flame that will not kill ; 

The drum was angry, but the lute 
Shall whisper what you will. 

Sing lo, lo I for his sake, 

Who hath restor’d your drooping heads 5 
With choice of sweetest flowers, make 
A garden where he (reads : 

Whilst we whole groves of laurel bring, 

A petty triumph to his brow, 

Who is the master of our spring, 

And all the bloom wc owe. 

(From Act 1. ac. iL) 

From *The lAdy of Pleasure.’ 

Steward. Be patient, madam 5 you may have your 
pleasure. 

LadyBornwIi. Tis (hat I came lo tou-nfor. I would not 
Endure again the country conversation, 

To be the lady of six shires I The men, 

So near the primitive making, they retain 
A sense of nothing but the earth ; their brains, 

And barren heads standing as much in want 
Of ploughing as their ground. To hear a fellow 
Make himself meny and his horse, with whistling 
Seiiingrr^s Raund! To obsen e with what solemnity 
They keep their wakes, and throw for pewter candle- 
sticks 1 

How they become the Morris, with whose bclU 
They ring all in to ^^^itsun-a1e3 ; and sweat. 

Through twenty scarfs and napkins, till the Hobbyhorac 
Tire, and the Maid Marian, dissolv’d lo a jelly, 

Be kept for spoon meat ? 

Stfw. These, with your pardon, arc no aigument 
To make the country life appear so hateful ; 

At least to your particular, who enjoy’d 
A blessing in that calm, would you be pleas’d 
To think so, and the pleasure of a kingdom ; 

While your own will commanded what should move 
Delights, your husband’s love and power join’d 
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'lo j'ive your life more liarmony. You liv’d there 
Secure, anti mn<»ccnt, Inrlovcd of all ; 
l*raisM fur your hospitality, and pray'd for : 

Yt)U mipht l>c envied ; but malice knew 
Not where you dwelt. I would not prophesy^ 

IJul leave lo your own apprehension, 

What may succectl your change. 

l.it iy fi. You do imaj^ine, 

No dtuibl, you have talk'd wisely, and confuted 
Lon lion all <le fence. Your ma.sler should 
])o SVC 1 1 to send you back into the country. 

With title of siilKTintendent-bailiff. 

\EnUr Sir Thomai 
How now? What ’i> the matter? 

Strxv, Nothing, sir. 

Dorm, Angry, sweetheart? 

Lady B. I am angry with myself. 

To be so miserably restrain'd in things. 

Wherein it doth concern your love and honour 
To sec me satisfied. 

Dorn, In what, A retina, 

Dost thou accuse me? Have I not obey'd 
All thy desires? against mine own opinion 
Quitted the country, and removed the hope 
Of our return, by sale of that fair lordship 
We live<l in? changed a calm and retired life 
For this wild town, compos’d of noise and charge? 

/^dv D, What charge, more than is ncces.sary for 
A lady of my birth and education ? 

Born, 1 am not ignorant how much nobility 
Flows in your bIoo<l ; your kinsmen great and powerful 
I* the state ; but with this, lose not you t^hc] memory 
or l>cing my wife. I shall l>c studious, 

Madam, to give the dignity of your birth 

All the best ornaments which become my fortune ; 

But would not flatter it, to ruin Ixuh, 

And be the fable of the town, to teach 
Other men loss of wit by mine, employ'd 
To serve your vast expenses* 

/jidy //. Am I then 
Brought in the Ixilancc? So, sir I 
Dorn, Though you weigh 
Me in a partial scale, my heart is honest. 

And must take liberty to think you have 
Olicy'd no mo<lcst counsel, to afTcci, 

Nay, study ways of pride and costly ceremony: 

Your change of gaudy furniture, and pictures 
Of this Italian master, and that Dutchman \ 

Your mighty looking-glasses, like artiller)', 
brought home on engines; the superfluous plate, 
Antique and novel ; vanities of tires ; 

Fourscore*pound supjiers for my lortl, your kinsman, 
Banquets for t* other lady aunt, and cousins, 

And perfumes that exceed all ; train of servants, 

To stifle \is at home, and shew abroad 
More motley than the French or the Venetian, 

Al>oui your coach, whose rude |>ostilIion 
Must ]x^stcr every narrow lane, till passengers 
An<l tradesmen curse your choking up their stalls ; 

And common cries pursue your ladyship, 

For hindering of their market. 

Lady D, Have you done, sir? 
fioru. I could accuse the gaiety of your wardrobe, 
And prodigal embroideries, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 
Not shew their own compleiuons ; your jewels, 


Able to bum out the spectators’ eyes, 

And shew like Ixin fires on you by the taj>crs : 

Somelhing might here l>e spar’d, with safety of 
Your birth and honour, since the truest wealth 
Shines from the soul, and draws up just admirers. — 

I could urge something more. 

Lndy B, Fray do, 1 like 
Your homily of thrift. 

Dorn, 1 could wish, madam, 

You would not game so much. 

Lady B, A gamester too ! 

Bortt. But arc not come to that acquaintance yet, 

Should leach you skill enough lo raise your profit. 

You look not through the subtilty of cards. 

And mysteries of dice ; nor can you save 
Ch.xrgc with the box, buy |>ctticoats and pearls, 

And keep your family by the precious income ; 

Nor do 1 wish you should : my poorest servant 
Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his hire. 

Purchas'd beneath my honour* You make play 
Not a pastime but a t>Tanny, and vex 
Yourself and my estate by it. 

hidy If, Good ! proceed. 

Bern. Another game you have, which consumes more 
Your fame than purse ; your reveb in the night. 

Your meetings call'd THE Bali., lo which repair, 

As lo the court of plc.asure, all your gallants. 

And ladies, thither l>ound by a subpoena 
Of Venus, and small Cupid's high displeasure : 

'Tis but the Family of Love Immlatctl 

Into more costly sin ! There was a Play on 't, 

And had the poet not l>een bribed to a modest 
Expression of your antic gambols in 't. 

Some darks had lieen discover'd, and the deeds too : 

In time he may repent, and make some blush, 

To see the second part danced on the stage. 

My thoughts acquit you for dishonouring me 
By any foul act ; but the virtuous know 
'Tis not enough to clear ourselves, but the 
Suspicions of our shame. 

Lady B, Have you concluded 
Your lecture ? 

Bom, 1 have done ; and howsoever 
My language may appear to you, it carries 
No other than my fair and just intent 
To your delights, without curb to their modest 
And noble frce<)om* 

Stllingtr I Round wu a dance called after aa actor named Si 
Leser. TV throzo U here »id of cock •throwing, an old Shrovetide 
pAMime — the prire in th\t case being candlesticks. Robin Hood, 
Maid M.^rian, the hobby-horse, and the Tool, all In more or less 
fantaviic costumes, were the principal performers in the Old Encliah 
May-day Morris-dances. 

In TAd a comedy partly by Chapman, but 

chiefly by Shirley, a coxcomb (Bostock), craicd on 
the pioint of family, is admirably shown up. Sir 
Marmadukc Travers, by way of fooling him, tells 
him that he is rivalled in his suit of a particular 
lady by Str Ambrose Lamount : 

Bostock^ Does she love any body else ? 

Traitrs. I know not, 

But she has half a score, upon my knowledge, 

Are suitors for her favour* 

Bos, Name but one, 

And if he cannot shew os many coats 
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Trav. He thinks he has good cards for her, and likes 
His game wclL 

Bos, Be aQ understanding knight, 

And lake my meaning ; if he cannot shew 

As much in heraldiy* 

Trai\ 1 do not know how rich he is in fields, 

But he is a gentleman* 

Bos, Is he a branch of the nobility? 

How many lords can he call cousin ? else 
He must be taught to know he has presumed, 

To stand in competition with me. 

Tr<w, You will not kill him ? 

Bos, You shall pardon me, 

I have that within me must not be provokM ; 

There be some living now, that have been kiUy 
For lesser matters. 

Trav, Some living that have been kill’d ! 

Bos. I mean, some living that have been examples, 
Not to confront nobility ; and I 
Am sensible of my honour. 

Trav. His name is 
Sir Ambrose^— 

Bos. Lamount, a knight of yesterday 1 
And he shall die to«morrow ; name another. 

Trav, Not so fast, sir, you must take some breath* 
Bos, I care no more for killing half a dozen 
Knights of the lower house, I mean that are not 
Descended from nobility, than I do 
To kick my footman 5 an Sir Ambrose were 
Knight of (he sun, king Oberon should not save him, 
Nor his queen Mab. iEnt€r Sir Amisrose Lamount. 
Trav, Unluckily he here, sir. 

Bos. Sir Ambrose, 

How docs thy knighthood, ha ? 

Lamount. My imp of honour \ well ; I joy to see thee. 
Bos. Sir Marmaduke tells me thou art suitor to 
Lady Lucina. 

Lam. 1 have ambition 
To be her servant 
Bos. Hast? 

Thou *rt a brave knight, and I commend thy judgment 
Lam. Sir Marmaduke himself leans that way too. 

Bos, Why did’st conceal it? come, the more the 
merrier % 

But I could never see you there. 

Trav. 1 hope, 

Sir, we may live ? 

Bos, I *11 tell you, gentlemen, 

Cupid has given us all one livery ; 

I serve that lady too, you understand me, 

But who shall carry her, the Fates determine ; 

I could be knighted too. 

Lam. Tlmt would be no addition to your blood. 

Bos, I think it would not ; so my lord (old me. 

Thou know*st my lord, not the carl, my t’other 
Cousin ? there ’s a spark l^his predecessors 
Have match’d into the blood ; you understand : 

He put me upon this lady, I proclaim 
No hopes ; pray let’s together, gentlemen ; — 

If she be wise, — I say no more ; she shall not 
Cost me a sigh, nor shall her love engage me 
To draw a sword, I have vow’d that 
Trav. You did 
But jest before# 

Lam. *Tvfae pity that one drop 
Of your heroic blood should fall to the ground : 


W ho knows but all your cousin lords may die ? 

Bos. As I believe xUcm not immortal, sir. 

/.am. I hen you are gulf of honour, swallow all ; 

May many >ome queen yourself, and get prince^ ' 

To furnish the bancii poiu of christcodom. 

The following lyric is found in Shirlc>'’s masque, 
TAo Contenlson 0/ Ajax and Vlyssts (1659 *. 

Death's Final Conquest 
The glories of our blood and >tatc 
Are shadows, not substantia) things ; 

There is no armour agninM faic ; 

Death U^'s his ic>* hand on kings : 

Scepter and crown 
Must tumble do urn. 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laureb where they kill ; 

But their strong nen'cs at last must >-icld \ 

They tame but one another still : 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath. 

When they, jule captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Tlicn boast no more your mighty deeds \ 

Upon Death’s purple altar now, 

See, where the victor*victim bleeds 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust* 

Gifford and Dyee ediud his pUys (6 voU. 1833) ; Gosse edited s 
selection C Mennaid/ 18SS). See Swinburne's CenUmporaritt ^ 
Skakttptnrt (i 9 t 9 X and studies by R. S. Farsyihe (1915), A* H. 
Nason (1915). NUsen (Haraburg, 1901), Girtntr (Halk. 1904) 

Schipper EDMUND GOSSE. 

Minor Dramatists. — Thomu habben (died 
about 1645) wrote poor tragedies, tolerable come- 
dies, and rather good masques. Microcosmus and 
Springs Glory are the best-known masques. Some 
of his mtsceilaDeous poems are good. A* H. Bullen 
published his works (except his prose continuation 
of Knolles’s Historie of the Turkes) in his Old 
English Plays ( 1 887). — ^ailiaolel rield ( 1 587- 
1633) was a well-known actor w*ho began to write 
for the stage about 1610, and produced A Wo f nan 
is a Weathercocky Amends for Ladies^ &c. He 
had the honour of being associated >vi(h Massinger 
in the composition of the Fatal Denary , — Denry 
Clapihorne, at one time reputed * one of the 
chiefest dramatic poets of the reign of Charles 1 .,’ 
is but a minor dramatist though he is fluent and 
eloquent in style. Five of his pla>^ are printed 
— Alberius Wallenstein^ Tho Hollander^ Argalus 
and Parthenia (his best effort, being part of the 
Arcadia dramatised), Wit in a Constable^ The 
Ladies Priviledge ( 1 640}. These and his poems were 
reprinted in two volumes in 1874. — Uebard Drome 
(died about 1632) produced twenty-four popular 
plays, The Northern Lass^ The fovial CreWy The 
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I'hc Citv W'ity T/u Couri S:c,, 
lifiecn of which, believed lo be written by himself 
ii>dej)cndcntly. were reprinted in three vols. 1873. 
He h.ul a share with Dekker in Th^ l^iucashirc 
He was at one time servant lo Den 
Jtmson. A skilful, successful craftsman, he lacked 
original power, poetic yenius, and literary culture. 
See Swinburne's Contctfiporarics 0/ Shakespeare^ 

Rirliaril Bratliuailcs minor poet, was prob- 
ably born near Kendal in 1588; entered Oriel 
Cjdlc^'c, Oxford, in 1(04 ; passed afterwards lo 
Cambridge, and thence to London. In r6tl he 
pubiir>hcd The Golden Fleeces collection of poems ; 
in 1614 three works, one of them .a book of 
pastorals entitled The PoePs If another The 

Scholler^s Medley; and in 1615 the collection of 
satires, A Slrappado /or the Pe^dls in imitation of 
The Abuses Whipt and Strip/ of George Wither, 
his ‘bonnie brother/ Other works are .yatnrds 
Embassies A Solemne Joviall Dispuiations The 
Smoaking Age^ The English Centlenian (1630), 
The English Gentleraoman ( 1631 ), Arl asleepey 
Husband? (a collection of ‘bolster lectures,’ a 
seventeenth-century Mrs Caudle). After his first 
marriage Brathwaite lived the life of a country 
gentleman in Westmorland, and after his second 
iti N'orkshire. He died near Richmond, 4th May 
1673. Sec M. W. Black’s book (1928). Of his thirty 
books, the Barnaber Itinerariunty or BarnabePs 
Journals published in 1638 under the pseudonym 
‘ Corymbicus/ lias been often reprinted as * Drunken 
Barnab/s Four Journeys* — a facetious but rather 
tedious book in rhymed Latin and corresponding 
doggerel Cnglish verse. The best-known verse is : 

In my progress I r;i veiling north wan I 
I nking fnrcwcl of the sou ih ward, 

To lianhury' came I, O profnne one ! 

Where I saw a puritanc one 
Hanging of his cat on Monday 
i*ur killing of a mouse on Sunday, 

The Latin being : 

In progrevsu horcali 
Ut process! ah australi, 

Veni Danbury, O profanuni ! 

Ubi vidi I’uritanum 
FcIcm facicniem furem, 

Quoil Sabbatho stravit murem. 

The next verse is : 

To Oxford came whose companion 
Is Mincn*a, well Platonian : 

From whose scat do stream most seemly 
Aganippe, Ilippocrcne; 

Each thing Ihcrc ’s the muse’s minion, 

The horn at Queen's speaks pure Athenian. 

The frequent allusions to strong ale, and to deep 
drinking and its joys and inconveniences, quite 
explain the epithet added in the reprints. In the 
seventh edition (by Hasicwood, 1818) its author- 
ship was first made known. See the life prefixed 
lo the ninth edition (1820)1 and the edition by 
Thomas (1933)- 


B rath Waite’s work was not all in the same vein. 
Of ‘Drunken Barnaby’ there is no trace in Tlu 
English Gentleman and English Gentle^vontany 
collectively making a folio of three hundred pages, 
which is edifying, decorous, and ‘high-toned’ lo a 
degree, and emulates Burton’s Anatomy in the multi- 
tude and variety of its citations from Eusebius, Tully, 
Diogenes Laertius, Plui,arch, Augustine, Seneca, 
St Basil, St Gregory of Nazianzus, Ficus dc Miran- 
dula, and other authorities ancient or comparatively 
recent. Vanity, foppery, idleness, hot-hcadedness, 
and intemperance of any and cvcr>» kind arc wisely 
and wittily denounced. The corresponding defects 
in women are deprecated with equal warmth, and 
an even higher standard of perfect grace, courtesy, 
and purity established. And so careful is the 
«author for happiness in wedded life that he warns 
the husband not to busy himself too much in 
dairying lest the wife be aggrieved at this en- 
croachment on her province. Amorous poetry — 
including Venus and Adonis y though without giving 
Shakespeare's name — is sternly denounced. In the 
chapter called ‘ A select choice and recommenda- 
tion of sundry bookes of instruction to the perusall 
of our English gentlewomen,' the authors recom- 
mentied are SS. Hicrom, Augustine, Ambrose, 
Hilary, Gregory (on the virtues of women), also 
Plato, Seneca, Cicero, *etc,'; with the following 
postscript, which most unhappily omits to specify 
the works without which the library of no contem- 
porary English lady was complete : 

But for os much as it is not given to most of you to 
l)cc Linguists, albeit many of their workes bee translatt<I 
in your mother tongue, you may converse with sundry 
English Authors, whose excellent instructions will suffi- 
ciently store you in all |>oints, and if usefully applied 
conferre no small l>eneiit to your understanding. I shall 
not need particularly to name them to you, because I 
doubt not but you have made choice of such faithfull 
Kctcincrs and vertuous Dosome- friends constantly to 
accompany you. 

Hear * Drunken Bamaby’ on the dangers and 
disgraces of drinking : 

Neither oncly is restraint to be used in the choice and 
change of meats ^ but in the excessive use of drinktx^ The 
reasons are two ; the one is, it is an enemy to the know- 
letlgc of God ; the other is this, it is held to Ik an 
cn feebler or impnircr of the memorative parts ; for you 
shall ever note that deepe drinkers have but shallow 
memories. Their common saying is, Let m droivne eare 
in healths : which drowning of care makes them so 
forgetfull of themselves, as carried away with a brutish 
appetite, they onely intend their present delight, without 
reflexion to what is past, or due preparation to what 
may succeed. O rcstraine then this mighty assailant 
of Temperaneel Bee ever your selves; but principaUy 
stond U|)on your guar<l, when occasion of company shall 
induce you ; being the last we are to speakc of. 

This Company^keepingy how much it hath depraved the 
hapefuUest and towardliest wits, daily experience can 
witnesse. For many wee see civilly affected and temper- 
ately disposed, of themselves not subject to those violent 
or braia-sicke passions which the fumes of drinke b^et ; 
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till out of a too pliable disposition they enter the lists 
of Cood^fellowhip (as they commonly tenne it) and so 
become estranged from (heir osvne nature, to partake 
with Zanies in their distempered humour. So as in 
time by consorting with eviil men they become exposed 
to alt immoderate atfections ; such is the strength of 
a^tome. Whence it is Ih.-tt Saint Basil sailh, Passions 
rise up in a drunken man (note the \ioiencc of this 
disten^per) Iil:e a sxuamu 0/ Bees buzzing ost ezery side. 
Now you shall see him comt)a5sionately passionate, re- 
solving his humour into teares; anon like a phrenticke 
man, exercising hinuclfe in blowcs ; presently, as if a 
calmer or more peaceable humour had seized on him, 
he expresseth his loving nature in congies and ki&scs. 
So dilferen' are the affections which this valiant A/au/f- 
UHsnne is subject to ; yet howsoever out of a desperate 
Bravado he binde it with oaihes that he will stand 
to his tackling, he is scarce to be credited, for he can 
stand on no ground. 

William Browne (1591-0.1643) was a pas- 
toral and descriptive poet, who, like Phineas and 
Giles Fletcher, adopted Spenser for his model, 
but less exclusively— for he loved Chaucer and 
Hocclcve, and was influenced by several of his 
own contemporaries. He was a native of Tavi- 
stock, and the beautiful scenery of Devonshire 
inspired his early strains. From Exeter College, 
Oxford, Browne passed to the Inner Temple, and 
then was tutor to Robert Dormer, the future Earl 
of Carnarvon. According to Anthony Wood, he 
was taken into the household of the Herberts at 
Wilton, and ‘there got wealth and purchased an 
estate.' He was living at Dorking towards the 
close of 1643, and later than this we hear nothing 
of him. A William Browne died at Tavistock in 
1643, and another In 1645, but it is not known for 
certain that either of them was the poet. Browne’s 
works comprise Dritanni<fs Pastorals (two books, 
1613-16 ; third book in MS., first printed 1852) and 
a pastoral poem of inferior merit, The Shepheards 
Pipe In 1615 his work, The Inner Temple 

Masque, was produced in the hall of the Temple ; 
but It was not printed till 1772, from a manu- 
script in Emmanuel College, Cambridge. As all 
Browne’s poems were produced before he was thirty 
years of age, and the best when he was little more 
than twenty, we need not be surprised at their 
showing marks of juvenility and frequent echoes 
of previous poets, especially of Spenser. His pas- 
torals obtained the approbation of Selden, Drayton, 
Wither, and Ben Jonson. Britannids Pastorals are 
written in flowing heroic couplets, and conuin much 
fine descriptive poetry. Browne had great facility 
of expression, studied nature closely, and knew by 
heart all the features of the Devon landscape. 
That he has failed in maintaining his ground must 
be attributed to his too great expansivcncss, the 
desultory plan of his longer poems, and the lack 
of human interest. His shepherds and shep- 
herdesses have nearly as little character as the 
‘silly sheep' they tend; the allegory is tedious; 
whilst pure descripUon, that ‘ukes the place of 
sense,’ even when inspired by a real love of nature. 


seldom permanently iiucrcsts the larger number of 
readers. So completely had some of the poema 
of Browne vanished from niemorj’ that, but for a 
single copy of them possessed by Thomas Wanon, 
and lent by him to be transcribed, little would 
have remained of those works which their author 
fondly hoped would 

Keep his name enroll’d past his that shines 
In gilded marble, or in braacn leaves. 

Warton cites the following lines of Browne as 
containing a group of the same images as the 
morning picture in V Allegro of Milton : 

By this had chanticleer, the village clock, 

Bidden the goodwife for her maids to knock ; 

And the swart ploughman for his breakfast stay'd. 
That he might till those lands were fallow laid : 

The hill.s and valleys here and there resound 
With the rc.echoes of the dccp moufh’d hound. 

Each shepherd’s daughter, with her 'cleanly peal, 

Was come afield to milk the morning’s meal. 

And ere the sun had climb'd the eastern hills. 

To gild the mutt’ring Imums and pretty rills. 

Before the lab’ring bee had left the hive, 

And nimble fishes which in rivers dive 
Began to leap, and catch the drowned fly, 

I rose from rest, not in felicity. 

Browne celebrated the death of a friend under 
the name of Philarete in a pastoral poem. Milton 
took thence suggestions for Lycidas; there is an 
obvious— perhaps inevitable— similarity in some 
of the thoughts and images. On the other hand. 
Browne has been compared with Keats amongst 
the modems ; and Keats is known to have admired 
his Elizabethan prototype. 

A Deacrtptlve Sketch. 

O what a rapture have I gotten now I 
That age of gold, this of the lovely brow 
Have drawn me from my song 1 I onward run 
Clean from the end to wliich I firsi begun. 

But yc, the heavenly creatures of the West, 

In whom the virtues and the graces rest. 

Pardon I that I have run astray so long, 

An<l grow $0 tedious in so rude a song, 

If you yourselves should come to add one grace 
Unto a pleasant grove or such like place. 

Where here the curious cutting of a hedge : 

There, by a pond, the trimming of the sedge : 

Here the fine setting of well shading trees : 

The walks there mounting up by small degrees, 

The gravel and the green so equal lie. 

It, with the rest, draws on your ling’ring eye : 

Here the sweet smells that do perfume the air. 

Arising from the infinite repair 
Of odoriferous buds and herbs of price, 

(As if it were another Paradise) 

So please the smelling sense, that you are fain 
Where last you walk’d to turn and walk again. 

There the small birds with their harmonious notes 
Sing to a spring that smileth os she floats i 
For in her face a many dimples show, 

And often skips as it did dancing go : 

Here further down an over .arched alley, 

That from a hill goes winding in a volley. 
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Vou spy nl cnti thereof a standing lake. 

Where some Ingenious arlisl strives to make 
'I he Nvalcr (hroughi in turning pipes of lca<l 
Tlifokigh lurds of earth moNt lively fashioned) 

To counterfeit and mock the ^ylvans all. 

In singing "ell their own set madrigal. 

This with no small delight retains your ear. 

Anil makes you think none blest but who live there. 
Then in another place the fruits that l)c 
In gallant clusters decking each go<Kl tree, 

Invite your hand to crop >oinc from the stem, 

And liking one, taste every sort of them : 

Then to the arWnrs walk, then to the bowers, 

Tliencc to the walks again, thence to the flowers, 

Then to the birds, and to the clear spring thence. 

Now pleading one, ami then another sense. 

Here one walks oft, and yet anew l>egiiVth, 

As if it were some hidden labyrinth. 

Evening. 

As In an evening when the gentle air 
Brc.athes to the sullen night a soft repair, 

I oft have sat on Thames* sweet bank to hear 
My friend with his sweet touch to charm mine car, 
When he hath play’d, as well he can, some strain 
That likes me, straight I xsk the same again ; 

An<l he as gladly granting, strikes it o'er 
With >omc sweet relish was forgot l>cforc, 

1 w<»uhl have been content if he would play 
In that one stmin to pass the night away ; 

Ihil fearing much to do his patience wrong, 

Unwillingly have ask’d some other song : 

So in this differing key, though I could well 
A many hours but as few minutes tell. 

Yet lest mine own delight might injure you, 

Tliough loath so soon, I lake my song anew. 

Night. 

The sable mantle of the silent night 
Shut from the world the cver*joysomc light ; 

Care fled away, and softest slumbers please 
To leave the court for lowly cottages ; 

Wild beasts forsook (heir dens on woo<ly hills, 

An<i slcightful otters IcH the purling nils ; 

Kooks to their nests in high woods now were flung, 
And with their spread wings shield their naked young ; 
When thic%‘cs from thickets to (he cross*ways stir, 

And terror frights the lonely passenger ; 

When nought was heard hut now and then the howl 
Of some vild cur, or whooping of the owl. vi 1 « 

The Sirens’ Song. 

(From Tk^ iHHtr /Vw//# yl/ci/fir/,) 

Steer hither, steer, your winged pines. 

All licatcn mariners, 

Here lie Love*s undiscover’d mines, 

A prey to passengers ; 

Perfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the Phoenix* um and nest. 

Fear not your $lii|>s, 

Nor any to oppose you save our lips, 

But come on shore, 

Where no joy dies till love hath gotten more. 

For swelling waves our panting breasts, 

Where never storms arise, 

Exchange ; and be awhile our guests : 

For stars gase on our eyes* 


The compass love shall hourly sing, 

And as he goes about the ring. 

We will not miss 

To tell each point he nameth with a kiss. 

Browne thus ingeniously draws illustrations from 
a rose : 

Look as a sweet rose fairly budding forth 
Bewrays her licaulics to th’ enamour’d mom, 

Until some keen blast from the envious North 
Kills the sweet bud that was but newly bom ; 

Or else her rarest smells delighting 
Moke her herself Iwtray, 

Some white and curiou.s hand inviting 
To pluck her thence away. 

So recently as 1852 a third part of Britannic/s 
Pastorals was first printed, from the original manu* 
script in the librar>' of Salisbury Cathedral. Though 
imperfect, this continuation is in some passages 
fully equal to the earlier portions. The following 
is part of a description of Psyche : 

Her cheekes the wonder of what eye beheld 
Bcgolt betwixt a lilly and a rose, 

In gentle rising plaines devnnely swelled, 

Where all the graces and the loves repose. 

Nature in this pcecc all her workes excelled, 

Yet shewd her sclfe imperfect in the close, 

For she forgoll (when she soc fairc did raysc her) 

To give the world a will might duely praysc her. 

When that she spoake, os at a voice from heaven 
On her sweet words all earcs and hearts attended ; 
When that she sung, they thought the planetts seaven 
By her sweet voice might well their tunes have 
mended ; 

When she did sighe, all were of joyc l>creavcn \ 

And when she smyld, heaven had them all befriended* 
If that her voice, sighes, smiles, see many IhriUed, 

O had she kissed, how many had she killed 1 

Her slender fingers (neate and worthy made 
To 1 >c the sci^'ants to soe much perfection) 

Joynctl to a palmc whose touch woulde streight invade 
And bring a sturdy heart to lowe subjection. 

Her slender wrists two diamond braceletts lade, 

Made richer by soc sweet a souics election. 

O happy braceletts ! but more happy he 
To whom those armes shall as a bracelett be ! 

Aubrey said Browne was the author of the 
famous epitaph, ‘ Underneath this sable hersc,* 
usually attributed to Ben Jonson (see above at 
page 41 0 » ^Bd Bullen, Herford and Simpsop» and 
other critics think it is really Browne’s* 

Browne's works were s^Jiled by T» Davies (trrt), W. C. Haslitt 
(t$68X G. Goodwin (1S04); and see Prof* Moorman's 
Srottmt amt Pattarai Poftry (1897X 

Lady Elizabeth Carcyt or Carew, the 
daughter of a patroness of Spenser, Nash, and 
other poets, is believed to be the author of a long^ 
winded poem, Tho Tragidie of Marian tht faifi 
Quoene of Jewry (1613). She married Sir Thomas 
Berkeley, and died in 1635* But the poem is 
sometimes attributed to her mother, known by 
the same names, a daughter of Sir John Spencer 
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of Althorpc, and wife of the heir of the first Lord 
Hunsdon. The following chorus on revenge, fronj 
Act IV., is not without a certain noble dignity : 

The fairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge ao injury ; 

For who forgives without a further strife, 

Ills advcn5ar>'’s heart to him doth tie. 

And 'tis a firmer conquest truly said. 

To win the heart than overthrow the head. 

If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to worth it must tw nobly done ; 

Dut if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honour won. 

Who would a w'orthy courage overthrow, 

And who would wrestle with a worthless foe? 

We say our hearts are great, and cannot yield ; 

Because they cannot yield, it proves them poor : 

Great hearts arc tasked beyond their power, but sel<l 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 

Truth’s school for certain doth this same allow, 
High-hcartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 

A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn. 

To scorn to owe a duty over^long ; 

To scorn to be for bcoefits forborne ; 

To scorn to lie ; to scorn to do a wrong ; 

To scorn to bear an injury in mind ; 

To scorn a free-bom heart slavcdike to bind. 

But if for wrongs we needs revenge must have, 

TJicn l)c our vengeance of the noblest kind ; 

Do we bis body from our fury save, 

And let our hate prevail against our mind ? 

What can 'gainst him a greater vengeance be, 

Than make his foe more worthy far than he ? 

Had Marian scorned to leave a due unpaid, 

She would to Herod then have paid her love, 

And not have l)ccn by sullen passion swayed. 

To fix her thoughts all injury above 
Is virtuous pride. Had Marian thus been proud, 

Long famous life to her had been allowed. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury combined in a 
curious way the fame of soldier, statesman, poet, 
and philosopher ; and though the brother of the 
saintly George Herbert, became notorious {after his 
death) as the father of deism. Edward was bom 
3rd March 1583 at Eyton, in Shropshire. In 1599, 
before he had finally quitted his studies at Uni- 
versity College, pxford, he married an heiress four 
years older than himself. At James I.'s coronation 
he was made a Knight of the Bath; in 1608 he 
visited France, and in 1610 was at the recapture of 
Jiilich. In 1614 he was with Maurice of Orange, 
travelled through Germany and Italy, and got into 
trouble attempting to recruit Protestant soldiers 
in Languedoc for the Duke of Savoy. Made a 
member of the Privy Council, he was sent to France 
as ambassador (i6i9)> and tried negotiation be- 
tween Louis XII L and his Protestant subjects in 
vain, was dismissed, and was sore embarrassed by 
debts and law-suits. He was in 1624 made a peer 
of Ireland, and in 1629 of England with the title of 
Baron Herbert of Cherbury. When the civil war 


broke out he At fir^t sided vcr>' half-heartedly 
with the royalists, but in 1644 surrendered i<> 
the parliamentarians. He died in Lemdon, 20th 
.August 1648. Hi!> De (1624 is an anti- 

cmpirical theory of knowledge of four {>nn<.ipa) 
faculties or groups of faeultics. One is the internal 
sense or conscience; another tlie evtcrnal sense 
or perception ; the lhir<l, reason ; and the fourth, 
natural instinct, the source of divinely implanted 
primary* truths, much resembles the common»sensc 
of the Scottish philosophy. Truth is distinguished 
from revelation, from the probable, from the possible, 
and from the false. His Dc Relifponc OcnUltum 
(not published till 1663), destined to be rcg.arde<l 
as the ‘charter of the deists,’ and copied by lUouni 
and others, proves that all religions recognise five 
main articles — that there is a supreme God. that 
He ought to be worshipped, that virtue and purity 
are the main part of that worship, that sins should 
be repented of, and that there are rewards and 
punishments in a future state. The Expeditio 
Buckinghatni Ducts (1656) is a vindication of the 
ill-fated Rochelle expedition. The ill-proportioned 
Life and Raignc 0/ King Henry VI I L (1649), 
digested into annals, glorifies Henry absurdly, and 
IS on the whole prolix, though talcs of sieges and 
ceremonials, such as the aulhoris soul delighted in, 
are rendered with much graphic detail. In giving 
verbatim reports of speeches whose tenor he could 
only guess, Herbert allowed himself an ultra- 
Thucydidcan freedom. How little modern his- 
torical canons appealed to this sincere and honest 
man is evident from the fact that he puts into the 
mouth of one of Henry’s bishops, at a council held 
half a century ere he himself was born, a succinct 
and orderly sutement and defence of those identical 
‘five articles' which it was Herbert’s own especial 
glory to have formulated 1 His An tomography, a 
brilliant picture of the man and of contemporary* 
manners, is a masterpiece in its kind, but is dis- 
figured by ovcnvccning self-glory. Oddly enough, 
it is on his exceptionally handsome person, his 
Quixotic exploits of bravery in the field, his valiant 
duels, and the admiration accordingly bestowed on 
him by fair ladies that he chiefly prides himself; 
there is little in the record about his philosophy 
or his theological views, though he really attached 
great importance to them. He was the friend of 
Donne, Seldcn, Ben Jonson, Grotius, and Gassendi. 
The Poems, Latin and English, reveal a represen- 
Uilive of the ‘ metaphysical ' school. Donne was his 
master, and the disciple is tlic more rugged and 
obscure. But some of the lyrics suggest Herrick ; 
and resemblances to Browning and Tennyson have 
been pointed out. He has, according to Mr 
Churton Collins, the credit of having been the first 
to recognise (though he did not invent the measure ; 
see Vol. III. p. 120) the possibilities of the stanza 
of In Memoriam ; he brought out its harmony and 
‘passed it almost perfect into Tennyson's hands.' 
The enthusiasm as well as sincerity of his nature 
is exemplified in the following reference to his 
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])hiIoso|)h>' in the Aidolno^^n^p/ty^ and suggests 
rather one who believes overmuch than the un- 
believer -- an inrt)nbi>iency often pointed out by 
those who assailed his deism as an inadequate 
system of belief. Herbert's devout deism was of 
course wry different from the profane and spiteful 
dei^m of Blount, uho put much that was in 
Herbert to a use he never dreamt of: 

Being thus doulufut in iny chnniher one fine <lay in 
(he >uiTitncr, iny easement being open towards the south, 
the >im sliining clear, and no wind stirring, I look iny 
b(K)k /><• I'eriiate in xny haiwB, and kneeling on my 
knees devoutly said thc>e words: *0 thou eternal Go<h 
aulhcjr of this light which now shines upon me, and giver 
of all invvar<l iliuminn(ion>, 1 do l>esccch thee of thy 
infirute goodness to pardon a greater request than a 
sinner ought to make. I am not satisfied enough whether 
1 shall publish this lxn>k ; if it l>e for thy 

glory, I beseech thee give me some sign from heaven ; if 
not, I sh.all suppress it I ’ I had no sooner spoke thc'M: 
Nvor<l»(, but a loud, though yet gentle noise came forth 
from the heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which 
did so cheer and comfort me, that 1 took my ]x:tition as 
granted, and that I had the sign I demanded ; whcrcvi|>on 
«also I resolved to print my l>ook. This, how strange 
server it may seem, I protest before the Hicrnal Go<l is 
true : neither am I any way siiperstitiously deceived 
herein, since I tlid not only clearly hear the noise, but in 
the «»crciiest sky I cs’er saw, being vvilhoiit all cloud, did, 
to iny thinking, see the place from whence it came. 

In his Auiolnography he tells of the close rela* 
tions established between himself and the Constable 
of France, the Duke dc Montmorency, and of his 
hunting in the ducal forests : 

'fhai brave const aide in France testifying now more than 
formerly his regard of me, at his departure from Mcriou 
to his fair house at Chantilly, five or six miles distant, 
sai<l, lie left that castle to l»e commamlcd by me, as also 
his forests and chases, which were well slorc<l with wild 
l>oar and st.ag, ami th.it I might hunt them when I 
jdc.'i.scil. lie told me also, that if I svould learn to ride 
the great horse, he had a stable there of some fifty, the 
Iwst and choicest as was thought in France; and that 
his escuyor, callc<l Monsieur de Disancour, nor inferior to 
IMuvcnel or l^brovc, should leach me. I did with great 
thankfulness accept his offer, as l>cing very much adtlictcd 
to the exercise of riding great horses ; and as for hunting 
in his forests, 1 told him I should use it sparingly, os 
l>cing desirous to preserve his game. He commanded 
also his escuyer to keep a (able for me, and his pages to 
attend me, the chief of whom was Monsieur de Mennon, 
who, proving to be one of the l>est horsemen in France, 
keeps now an academy in Paris ; and here 1 shall re* 
count a little passage betwixt him and his master, that 
the inclination of (he French at that time may appear ; 
there being scarce any man thought worth the looking 
on, that had not killed some other in duel. 

Mennon desiring to marry a niece of Monsieur Disan- 
cour, who it was thought should l>e his heir, was thus 
answered by him ; * Friend, it is not time yet to marry; 
1 will tell you wliat you must do : if you will be a brave 
man, you must first kill in single combat two or three 
men, then after>vanls marry and engender two or three 
children, or the world will neither have got nor lost by 
you ; ' of which strange counsel, Disancour was no other* 


wise the author than os he had been an example, at least 
of the former part ; it being his fortune to have fought 
three or four brave duels in his time. 

And now, as ever)' morning I mounted the great horse, 
so in the afternoons I many times went a hunting, the 
manner of which was this : The Duke of Montmorency 
having given orders to the tenants of the to>vn of Merlou, 
and some villages adjoining, to attend me when I w*ent 
a hunting, they, upon my summons, usually repaired to 
those w'oods where 1 intended to find my gome, with 
drums and muskets, to the number of sixty or eighty, 
and sometimes one hundrccl or more persons ; they enter* 
ing (he w*oo<l on that side w'ith that noise, discharging 
their pieces and beating their said drums, we on the 
other side of the said wood having placed mastiffs and 
greyhoumU, to the number of tw*enty or thirty, which 
Monsieur dc Montmorency kept near his castle, expected 
those boasts they should force out of the wood : if stags 
or wild lx)aTS came forth, we commonly spared (hem, 
pursuing only the wolves, which w*ere there in great 
number, of which are found (wo sorts ; the mastiff wolf, 
thick and short, though he could not indeed run fast, yet 
W'ould fight with our dogs ; the greyhound wolf, long and 
swift, who many times escaped our best dogs, (hough 
when he were overtaken, cosily killed by us, without 
making much resistance. Of both these sorts I killed 
divers with my sword while I stayed there. 

One time also it was my fortune to kill a wild boar in 
this manner : the boar being roused from his den, fled 
\ic(oTc our dogs for a good space ; but finding them press 
him hard, turned his head against our dogs, and hurt 
three or four of them very dangerously ; I came on horse- 
b.ack up to him, and with my sword thrust him twice or 
thrice without entering his skin, the blade being not so 
stiff os it should be : (he boar hereupon turned upon me, 
and much endangered my horse, which I perceiving, rid 
a little out of the way, and leaving my horse with my 
lackey, returned with my sword against the boar, who 
by this lime had hurt more dogs; and here happened a 
pretty kind of fight, for when 1 thrust at the boar some* 
times with my sword, which in some places I made enter, 
the lK>ar would run at me, whose (usks yet by stepping 
a little out of the way I avoided, but he then turning 
upon me, the dogs came in, and drew him off, so (hat he 
fell upon them, which I perceiving, ran at the boar with 
my sword again, w*hich made him turn upon me, but then 
the dogs pulled him from me again, while so relieving 
one another by turns, we killed the boar. At this chose 
Monsieur Disancour and Mennon were present, os also 
Mr Townsend, yet so as they did endeavour rather to 
withdraw me from, thon assist me in the danger. Of 
which boar, some part being well seasoned and larded, 
I presented to my uncle ^ir Francis Newport, in Shrop- 
shire, and found most excellent meat 

Herbert was a great stickler on the point of honour: 

There happened during (his siege [of Juliers by (he 
allies against the Emperor in 1 6 to] a particular quarrel 
iKtwixt me and the Lord of Walden, eldest son to the 
Earl of Suffolk, lord treasurer of England at that time, 
which I do but unwillingly relate, in regard of the great 
esteem I have of that noble family ; howbeit, to avoid 
misreports, I have thought fit to set it down truly : that 
lord having been invited to a feast in Sir Horace Vere*s 
quarters, where (affer the Low Country manner) there 
was liberal drinking, returned not long after to Sir 
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Edward Cecils quarters, at which lime, 1 speaking 
merriJ)* to him, upon some ^liglll occasion, he look ihai 
offence at me, which he would not have <lone at another 
lime, in^oxnuch lhai he came lowani^ me in a violent 
manner, which I perceiving, did more than half way 
meet him ; but the com])any were so vigilant upon us 
that before any blow past wc were separated ; howbeii, 
because he made tovvanls me, I thought fit the next day 
to send him a challenge, idling him, that if he had any 
thing to say to me, I would meet him in such a place as 
no man should in* 
lerrupt us. shortly 
after ihis Sir Thomas 
Payton came to me 
on his part, and told 
me my lord would 
fight with me on 
horseback with single 
sword ; and, said he, 

I will be his second ; 
where is yours ? I 
replied that neither 
his lordship nor my* 
self brought over any 
great horses w ith us ; 
that 1 knew he might 
much better borrow 
one than myself; 
howl)cit, as soon os 
he shewed me the 
place, he should find 
me there on horse* 
back or on foot ; 
whereupon Iwlh of 
us riding together 
upon two geldings to 
the side of a wood, 

Payton said be chose 
that place, and the 
lime break of day 
the next morning: 

1 told him I would 
fail neither place nor 
lime, though I knew 
not where to gel a 
better horse than the 

nag I rid on ; and os for a second, I shall trust to your 
nobleness, who, I know, will sec fair play betwixt us, 
though you come on his side: but he urging me again 
to provide a second, I told him 1 could promise for 
none but myself, and that if I spoke to any of my 
friends in the army to this purpose, I doubted least 
the business might discovereo and prevcnte<!. 

He was no sooner gone from me, but night drew on, 
myself resolving in the mean time to rest under a fair 
oak all night ; after this, tying my horse by die bridle 
unto another tree, I had not now rested two hours, when 
I found some fires nearer to me tlun I thought was 
possible in so solitary a place, whereupon also having 
the curiosity to see the reason hereof, I got on horseback 
again, an<l had not rode very far, when by the talk of 
the soldiers there, I found I was in the Scotch quarter, 
where finding in a stable a very fair horse of service, I 
desired to know whether he might be bought for any 
reasonable sum of money, but a soldier replying it 
was their captain’s, Sir James Areskin’s chief horse, 1 
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(Icmanilcd f.r >jr James but elic s^Jdicr ajiavi< rjhg !;<• 
wa^ not wiihm the quarte r. I <icmandc'l then i. r l.is 
licutcnaiu, whcrciipMn the courlec>udy dc^jr^.i \,iu, 

to come tonic; lie utenam w.u called Mri,!-. uiicr> , 
and had the reputation of a gallant man ; I told hint 
that 1 would \ef> f.vm l.uy a hor^., and if it were 
jH>N^iblc, the hor>e 1 t.ut a hitle Iteforc ; l.ul he 

telling me none w.as to lx: '•old there, I offcretl to leave 
in lii> hands one hundrctl jueco. it he would lend nir 
a good hor>c for a day or two, lie to revi<,rc inc the 

m<*ney .igam when 
I dehvcro'I him the 

h<‘rxc* 111 goi kI pligliS 

nn<l did lx.*ii(lc' hriii;^ 
iiiin si.rne present . - 
a gratuity. 

The lieutenant, 
though he <Iid not 
know me, ^UJ»|>ecte»l 
1 lia<l some private 
quarrel, and that 1 
desired this horse to 
fight on, and there* 
upon told me, bir, 
whosoever you arc, 
you seem to be a 
|K^r^n of worth, an<l 
you shall have the 
best horse in the 
stable ; and if you 
have a quarrel and 
want a second, I 
offer myself to sene 
you upon another 
horse, and if you 
will let me go along 
with you upon the^e 
terms, I will a>k no 
pawn of you for the 
horse. I told him 1 
would use no second, 
and I dcsiretl him to 
accept one hundred 
pieces, which I had 
there about me, in 
pawn for the horse. 
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and he should hear from me shortly again ; and that 
though I did not lake his noble offer of coming along 
with me, ! should evermore rest much obligcsl to him ; 
whereupon giving him my purse with the money in it, I 
got upon his horse, and left my nag besides with him. 

Riding thus away about twelve o'clock at night to the 
woo<l from whence 1 came, I alighted from my horse and 
rested there till morning ; the day now breaking 1 got 
on horseback, and attended the Lonl of Walden with 
his second. The first person that appoarctl was a fool* 
man, who I heard afterwards was sent by the Lady 
of Walden, who as soon as he saw me, ran back again 
with all speed ; 1 meant once to pursue him, but that I 
thought it belter at last to keep my place. About two 
hours after Sir William St Leiger, now lord president 
of Munster, came to me, and told me he knew the cause 
of my being there, and that the business was discovered 
by the Lord Walden's rising so early that morning, and 
the suspicion that he meant to fight with me, and hart 
Sir Thomas Payton with him, and that he would ride 
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10 Iniiir nnd that there were thirty or forty sent after u>, 
to hiiulcr 11 $ from meeting ; shortly after many more 
came to the j>lacc where I was, and told me I must not 
light, and that lljcy were sent for the $amc purpose, and 
that it Nvas to no purpose to stay there, and thence rode 
to seek the l.ord of Walden ; I stayc<l yet two hours 
longer, but fin<iing still more company came in, ro<lc 
back again to the Scotch <juarters, and <kdivcred the 
horse back again, and received my money and nag from 
Lieutenant Montgomery, aiul so withdrew myself to the 
I vouch <|uarleiN, till I <lid lintl some convenient time to 
seiul again to the Ixjrtl Walden. 

being among the French, I rctnemhcrcrl myself of the 
bravado <if M<insicur Balagny, an<l coming to him told 
him I knew how brave a man he was, and that as he 
had put me to one trial of daring, when I was last with 
him in his trenches, 1 would put him to another ; saying, 

I hear<l he had a fair mbtress, and that the scarf he wore 
was her gift, and that I would maintain 1 had a worthier 
mistress than he, and that I would do as much for her 
sake as he, or any else, <lurst do for his. Balagny hcre» 
upon looking merrily upon me, sai<l , . . that for his 
part, he had no mind to fight <m that quarrel : I looking 
hereupon somewhat dis<lain fully on him, said he spoke 
more like a paillanl than a cavalier ; to which he 
answering nothing, I ro<lc my ways, and af\cr%%‘ards 
went to Monsieur 1‘crant, a French gentleman that 
belonged to the Duke of Montmorency, formerly men- 
tioned ; who telling me he ha<l a quarrel with another 
gentleman, 1 offered to l>c his second, but he saying he 
was providetl alrca<ly, I ro<lc thence to the English 
<piartcrs, attending some fit occasion to send again to 
the Lord Walden : I came no sooner thither, but I 
found Sir Thomas Somerset with eleven or twelve 
more in the head of the English, who were then draw* 
ing forth in a Ixxly or squadron, who seeing me on 
horseback, with a footman only that attended me, 
gave me some affronting wonls. for my quarrelling 
with the Ix>rd of Walden ; whereupon I alighted, 
and giving my horse to my lackey, drew my sword, 
which he no sooner saw but he drew' his, as also all 
the company with him ; I nmning hereupon amongst 
them, put by some of their thrusts, and making towards 
him in particular, put by a thrust of his, and had cer- 
tainly run him through, but that one Lieutenant Prichard, 
At that instant taking me by the shoulder, turned me 
Aside; but I recovering myself again, ran at him a 
second time, which he perceiving, retired himself with 
the company to the tents which were near, though not 
so fa.st but I hurt one Progcr, and some othera also that 
were with him ; but they licing all at last got within the 
tents, I finding now nothing else to be done, got to my 
horse Again, having received only a slight hurt on the 
outside of my ribs, and two thrusts, the one through the 
skirts of my doublet, and the other through my breeches, 
and about eighteen nicks u|X)n my sword and hilt, and so 
rode to the trenches before Juliers, where our soldiers were. 

Not long after this, the town being now surrendered, 
and every body preparing to go their ways, I sent again 
A gentleman to the Lord of Walden to offer him the 
meeting with my sword, but this was avoided not very 
handsomely by him (contrary to what Sir Henry Rich, 
now cArl of Holland, persuaded him)# 

After having taken leave of his excellency Sir Edward 
Cecil, I thought fit to return on my way homewards as 
far as Dusscldorp. I had been scarce two hours in my 


lodging-i when one Lieutenant Hamilton brought a letter 
from Sir James Arcskin (who was then in town like- 
wise) unto me, the effect wherof wa.s, that in regard his 
Lieutenant Montgomery had told him that I had the said 
James Areskin’s consent for borrowing his horse, he did 
desire me to do one of two things, which was, either to 
dls.ivow the said words, which be thought in his con- 
science I never spake ; or, if I would justify them, then 
to appoint time and place to fight with him. Having 
considered a while what 1 was to do in this cose, I 
told Lieutenant Hamilton that I thought m>-self bound 
in honour to accept the more noble part of his proposi- 
tion, which was to fight with him, when yet perchance it 
might l>c easy enough for me to s.ay that I bad his horse 
upon other terms than was affirmc<l ; whereupon also 
giving Lieutenant Hamilton the length of my sword, I 
told him that as soon as ever he had matched it, I would 
fight with him, wishing further to make haste, since I 
dcsircfl to end the business as speedily as could be. 
Lieutenant Hamilton hereupon returning back, met in a 
cross street (I know not by what miraculous adventure) 
lieutenant Montgomery, convc>‘ing divers of the hurt 
and maimed soldiers at the siege of St Juliers unto that 
town, lo be lodgc<l and dressed by the surgeons there ; 
Hamilton hereupon calling lo Montgomery, told him the 
effects of his captain’s letter, together with my answer, 
which Montgomery no sooner heard, but he replied (as 
Hamilton told me aftertvards), I see that noble gentleman 
chooseth rather to fight than to contradict me ; but my 
telling a lie must not be an occasion why either my 
captain or he should hazard their lives: 1 will alight 
from my horse, and tell my captain presently how all 
that matter past ; whereupon also he relating the business 
aliout borrowing the horse, in that manner 1 formerly set 
down, which xs soon as Sir James Areskin heard, he sent 
Lieutenant Hamilton to me presently again, lo tell me he 
WAS satisfie<1 how the businc.ss past, and that he had 
nothing to say to me, but that he was my most humble 
servant, and was sorry he ever questioned me in that 
manner. 

Lord Herbert’s most famous poem Is ‘an Ode 
upon a question moved whether love should con- 
tinue for ever,’ and begins thus : 

Having interred her Infant-birth, 

The wat’ry ground, that late did mourn, 

Was slrcw’d with flow’rs, for the return 
Of the wish’d Bridegroom of the Earth. 

The wclbacconlcd Birds did sing 
Their hymns unto the pleasant time« 

And in a sweet consorted chime 
Did tvcicomc in the cheerful Spring. 

To which, soff whistles of the Wind, 

And warbling murmurs of a Brook, 

And varied notes of leaves that shook 
An harmony of parts did bind. 

While doubling joy unto each other 
All in so rare consent was shovn, 

No happiness that came alone. 

Nor pleasure that was not another* 

When with a love none can express 
'Fhat mutually happy ptur, 

Mclandcr and Celinda fair, 

The season with thetr loves did bless* 
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His father was descended from the Earls of Pern- 
broke, and the poet was bom at Montgomery Castle 
in Wales. His elder brother was the famous and 
unorthodox Lord Herbert of Cherbury. George 
passed from Westminster in 1609 to Trinity 
college, Cambridge ; in 1614 was elected a fellow ■ 
and was public orator 1619-27, He was the 
intimate friend of Sir Henry Wotton and Dr 
Donne ; and Urd Bacon is said to have enter- 
Umed such a high regard for his learning and 
judgment that he submitted his works to him 
before publication. The poet was also in favour 
■with King James, who gave him a sinecure office 


The two discuss the matter at some length, and 
this IS the conclusion of Mclander’s .argument ; 

Nor here on eanh then, or above, 

Our good affect ion can impair. 

For where God doth admit the fair 
Think you that he cxcludeth Love? 

These eyes again then eyes shall sec. 

And hands again these hands enfold, 

And all chaste pleasures can be told 
SlialJ with us everlasting be. 

For if no use of sense remain, 

When bodies once this life forsake, 

Or lhc>' could no delight partake, 

Why should they ever rise again ? 

And if every imperfect mind 
hfakc love the end of knowledge here, 

How perfect will our love be, where 
All imjKrfcction is refined ! 

Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch. 

Much less your fairest mind invade ; 

Were not our souk imm0rt.1l made 
Our equal loves can make them such. . , . 

So when from hence we shall be gone, 
nnd l)c no more, nor you, nor I, 

As one another’s mystery, 

Each shall be both, yet both but one. 

This said, in her uplifted face, 

Her eyes, which did that beauty crown, 

Were like two stars, that having fall’n down. 

Look up again to find their place. 

While such a moveless silent peace 
Did cease on iheir bccalmid sense, 

One would have thought some Influence 
'ITieir ravish’d spirits did possess 

’*'?.'*“** oi> Herbert (P.-iris. .B;,). Moore 

tJl n of bu psjrehologicsl and relirious philoMphy. 

^ •** Ffeoeh in ,639. The only 

^ hii philosophical or rdicioua works that was translated into 
wii the D» RtUgi*H4 CtHtiUum (translated in >700). Dt 

C.«,, E^,n ^d D, LaUi were shorter traX. also 

poioiiof m a dei»tical directiotL 

George Herbert (i593-«633) was of noble 
birth, but lives in history as a pious country 
clergyman—* holy George Herbert,’ who 

The lowliest duties on himself did lay. 


worth ^120 per annum, which Queen Elizabeth 
had formerly given to Sir Philip Sidney. ‘ \\ ,th 
this,’ says Izaak Walton, ‘and bis annuity, and 
the advantages of his college, and of his orator- 
ship, he enjoyed his genteel humour for clothes 
and court-like company, and seldom looked to- 
wards Cambridge unless the king were there ; hut 
then, he never failed.’ The death of the king and 
of two powerful friends, the Duke of Richmond 
and the Marquis of Hamilton, destroyed Herbert’s 
court hopes, and, induced thereto by Nicholas 
1 -errar and Laud, he took priest’s orders in 1630 
and was made rector of Bemerton, in Wiltshire* 
where he passed the remainder of his life. After 
describing his marriage on the third day after his 
first interview with the lady, Izaak relates, with 
ch<yac(eristic simplicity and minuteness, a quaint 
episode in the new incumbent’s preparation for 
Bemerton : ‘The third day after he was made 
rector of Bemerton, and had changed his sword 
and silk clothes into a canonical habit, he returned 
so habited with his friend Mr Woodnol to Bemerton ; 
and immediately after he had seen and saluted his 
wife, he said to her; “You are now a minister’s 
wife, and must now so far forget your father’s 
house as not to claim a precedence of any of your 
p.irishioners ; for you arc to know that a priest’s 
wife can challenge no precedence or place but 
that which she purchases by her obliging humility; 
and I am sure places so purchased do best become’ 
them. And let me tell you, 1 am so good a herald 
as to assure you that this is truth.” And she w.as 
so meek a wife as to assure him it was no vexing 
news to her, and that he should see her obscri e it 
with a cheerful willingness.’ 

Herbert discharged his pastoral duties with 
saintly zeal and purity, but his strength was not 
eq^l to his self-imposed tasks, and he died in 
February 1633. Love and devotion to the mothcr- 
Church of England shines through all his poems. 
His principal work is The Temp/e, or Sacred Poems 
and Private Eja^laiions. It was not printed (ill 
the year after his death, but was so well received 
that Walton says twenty thousand copies were 
sold m a few years. The poem on Virtue 
IS one of his gems ; but even there we find, as 
in all Herbert’s poetr>', disturbing conceits and 
Oudities. Elsewhere wc even have : 

Cod gave thy sou) brave wings ; put not those feathers 
Into a bed to sleep out all ill weathers. 

Less audacious than his friend Donne, he yet 
permitted himself a kind of imagery that attracts 
»me and repels others. James Montgomery said 
ms Temple was ‘devotion turned into masquerade.’ 

Dr George Macdonald, on the other hand, held 
that his use of homeliest imagery for highest 
thought ranks him with the highest kind of 
poets. His originality, his imaginative gift, his 
quaint humour, are undisputed. He is less sweet, 
less exquisite, has less of the ecstatic temper 
than Crashaw, but is terser, more English, more 
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genuine. In his own \v.\y he was very fastidious: 
his workmansUij) is elaborate, his rhythms are often 
intricate- He \Nas a musician, and sang his own 
hymns to the lute or viol ; one catches echoes 
of his music in the h.irinonious cadence of his 
verses. Crashaw and \'aughan, Charles the Martyr 
and Baxter the I*uritan, Cowper and Coleridge, 
were antongsl the warmest admirers of the 7'^mph 
— more, perhaps, for the pregnancy and devoutness 
of his spiritual thoughts than for the purely poetic 
worth of his verse. His i>oetr)' alone wouUI not 
have secured him so many loving readers had it 
luU been for his single-minded and lovable char- 
acter, enshrined in the pages of good old Walton ; 



GEORGE HERBERT* 

Krom ih« F.nunving by R. White in the lUUUh Mu<eum. 

Ins prose work, the Couuify Ptirson ; and the 
warm and fervent piety which gave a charm to 
his life and breathes through all his writings. 

Vertue. 

Sweet day I so cool, so calm, so bright- — 

The bridall of the earth and skic ; 

The dews shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angric and brave. 

Bi<ls the rash ga7cr wipe his eye* 

Thy root 5s ever in its grave, 

And thou nuisi die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

Thy music shews ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 

Oncly a sweet and vertuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 


The Pulley. 

When God at first m.idc man, 

ll.aving a gla&so of blessings standing hy, 

• Let us,' said He, ‘ pourc on him all we can ; 

Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 

Contract into a span.* 

So strength first made a way ; 

Then bcauiic flowed, then wisdomc, honour, pleasure 
When almost all was out, God made a slay ; 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure, 

Rest in the liottomc lay. 

‘ For if I shouhl,' said He, 

‘ Itolow this Jewell also on my creature, 

He wouUI adore my gifts instca<l of me. 

Ami rest in Nature, not the God of Nature? 

So both should losers be. 

‘ Vet let him keep the rest, 

lUU keep them, with repining restlessness ; 

Ix?t him be rich and wcarie that at least, 

If goodnesse lead him not, yet wearinesse 
May lossc him to my breast.’ 

Matins. 

I cannot ope mine eyes 

But Thou art ready there to catch 

My mourning soul and sacrifice, 

Then we must ncetls for that day make a m^tefu 

My God, what is a heart? 

Silver, or gohl, or precious stone. 

Or starre, or rainbow, or a part 

Of all these things, or all of them in one t 

My God, what is a heart* 

That Thou shouldst it so eye and wooe, 

Pouring u|>on it all Thy art, 

As if that Thou hadsl nothing els to dot 

lndce<l, man's whole estate 
Amounts, and richly, to serve Thee ; 

He did not heaven and earth create. 

Yet studies them, not Him by whom they 

Teach me Thy love to know ; 

That this new light which now I sec 
May both the work and workman shew ; 

Then by a sunnc*bcam I will climb to Thee. 

Sunday. 

O day most calm, most bright* 

The fruit of this* the next world’s bud* 

Tlic indorsement of supreme delight* 

Writ by a Friend, and wlh His bloud \ 

Tlic couch of Time, Carets balm and bay t 
The week were dark but for thy light ; 

Thy torch doth shew the way. 

The other dayes and thou 
Make up one man, whose face th^u art> 
Knocking at heaven with thy brow : 

The worky-daics are the back-part ; 

The burden of the week lies there, 

Making the whole to sloop and bcw» 

Till thy release appearc. 

Man had straight forward gone 
To endlessc death : but thou dost pub 
And turn us round* to look on One* 

Whom* if we were not very dull* 
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We could not choose but look on still ; 

Since there is no place so alone^ 

The which he doth not £11. 

Sundaies the pillars are 
On u'hich heaven^s {>alacc arched lies : 

The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 

They are the fruit full beds and l>orders 
In God^s rich garden : that is bare 

Which parts their ranks and orders. 

The Sundaies of nian*s life 
Threddcd together on Time s string. 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the etemall glorious King : 

On Sunday, heaven's gate stands ope ^ 

Blessings are pleniifui and rife. 

More plentiful than hope. 

This day my Saviour rose, 

And did inclose this light for His ; 

Thar, as each bea^l his manger knows, 

Man might not of his fodder misse : 

Christ hath took in this piece of ground, 

And made a garden there for those 
Who want herbs for their wound* 

The rest of our creation 
Our great Redeemer did remove 
With the same shake, which at His passion 
Did the earth and all things with it move. 

As .Samson bore the doores away, 

Christ's hands, though nailed, wrought our salvation, 
And did unhinge that day. 

The brightnesse of that day 
We sullied by our foul oiTence : 

Wherefore that rol)e wc cast away, 

Having a new at His expense, 

Whose drops of bloud paid the full price» 

That was required to make us gay, 

And fit for paradise. 

Thou art a day of mirth : 

And where the week«daies trail on ground, 

Thy flight is higher, as thy birth : 

O let me lake thee at the bound, 

Leaping with thee from seven to seven, 

Till that wc both, being tossed from earth, 

Flic hand in hand to heaven I 

The Quip. 

The merrie World did on a day 
With his trajQ'bands and mates agree 
To meet together where I lay. 

And all in sport to geere at me. 

First Bcautie crept into a rose, 

\M)ich when 1 pluckt not, * Sir,' said she, 

'Tell me, 1 pray, whose hands are those? 

But Thou shall answer, Lord, for me. 

Then Money came, and chinking still, 

* What tune is this, poore man ?’ said he ; 

' I heard in Musick you had skill : ’ 

But Thou shall answer. Lord, for me. 

Then came brave Glorie puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he 1 
He scaroe allowed me half an eie : 

But Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me. 
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Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 

And he would needs a comfort be, 

And, to be short, make an oration : 

But Thou shall answer, Lord, for me. 

Yet when the hourc of Thy dcsigne 
To answer these fine thing> shall come, 

Speak not at large, say, 1 am Thine, 

And then they Iiavc their answer home. 

The Collar. 

1 struck the board, and cry 'd, ‘ No more ; 

I will abroad.* 

What, shall I ever sigh an<l pine? 

My lines and life are free ; fret* as the road, 

Loose as the winde, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit ? 

Have I no har>*esi but a thorn 

To let me blou<l, and not restore 

What 1 have lost with cordiall fruit? 

Sure there was wine 

Before my sighs did drie it ; there was com 
Before my tear^ did drow-n it ; 

Is the yearc onely lost to me ? 

Have I no bayes to crowm it. 

No flowers, no garlands gay ? all blasted, 

All wasted ? 

Not so, my heart ; but there is fruit, 

And thou hast hands. 

Recover all thy sigh-blown age 

On double pleasures ; leave thy cold dispute 

Of what is fit and not ; forsake thy cage. 

Thy rope of sands 

Which pettie thoughts have made ; and made to thee 

Good cable, to enforce and draw. 

And be thy law. 

While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 

Away i take hee<i ; 

I w*iil abroad. 

Call in thy death's-head there, tic up thy fears j 

He that forbears 
To suit and serve hU need 

Deserves his load. 

But as I rav'd and grew more fierce and wildc 
At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling, ' Childe ; ' 

And 1 reply'd, • My Lord.' 

Herbert was decidedly High Church in sympa- 
thics, attached importance to the things Puritans 
made light of, and though he does not insist on 
asceticism for all, gives in the Person quite painful 
prescriptions as to the extent to which fasting 
should be carried at the specified days and seasons. 
His native sagacity and insight are well shown 
in the chapter of the Country Parson suggestively 
called ‘The Parson’s Eye,’ in which it will be 
noted that he assumes Gerson, chancellor of the 
University of Paris, to be the author of the 
Imifatio Christi: 

The countrey panon, at spare limes from action, stand- 
ing on a hill and considering his flock, discovers two 
sorts of vices, and two sorts of vicious persons. There 
are some vices whose natures ore alwayes clear and 
evident ; os adultery, murder, hatred, lying, &c. There 
are other vices, whose natures, at least in the beginning. 
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arc <lark and obscure ; ns cos-clousncsse and gluttony. So 
likewise there nrc sonic persons who a^Htain not even 
from known sins: llicrc are olbcrv^ who when they know 
a sin t-vnlently. they ctimmit il not. It is true, indeed, 
they are h>n^ A*knowing it, heinjj parliall to themselves, 
and witty to others who shall reprove them from it. A 
man may be botfi covetous and intemperate, an<l yet hear 
sennons aijainst lioth, ami himselfc condemn l>oth in good 
?arncst. And the reason hereof is, l>ccausc the natures of 
these vices being not evidently discussed or known com- 
monly, the beginnings of them arc not easily obscrv,alde<l ; 
and the l>oginnings of them are not observed, because of 
the sudriain passing from that which >vas just now lawful!, 
to that Nvhich i> presently iin law' full, even in <»nc con- 
tinued action. So, a man dining cats at fir^t lawfully ; 
but proceeding on, comes to do unlawfully, even U-fore 
he is aware ; not knowing the l>oiinds of the action, 
nor when his eating l>egins to l>c unlawfiilL So a man 
storing up inony fur his neccj^sary provisions, both in 
present for his family and in future for his children, 
hanlly iwrccivcs when his storing l>ecomes wnlawfull : yet 
is there a period for his storing, ami a point or center 
when his storing, which was even now goo<l, pxsscth from 
goixl to bad. — Wherefore the parson, l>cing true to his 
businessc, hath exactly siftc<l the definitions of all vcrtucs 
and vicc.s; especially canvassing those whose natures arc 
most stealing, and l)Oginnings uncertain. Particularly, 
concerning these two vices : not liccausc they arc all 
lhat are <»f this <lark an*l creeping dis^wsilion, but for 
example sake, and l>ccausc they arc most common ; he 
thus thinks 

hirst, for covet ousnes he lays this ground. Who- 
soever, when a just occasion cals either spends not at 
all, or not- in some prop<irtion to God's blessing upon 
him, is covetous. The reason of the ground is manifest ; 
l>ccausc wealth is given to that end, to supjdy our occa- 
sion%. Now, if 1 do not give every thing its cn<l, I abuse 
the creature ; I am false to my reason, which should 
guide me ; I offcntl the supreme Judg, in perverting lhat 
order which lie hath set l>oth to things and lo reason. 
The application of the grouml wouhl l>c infmitv. Hut in 
brief, a poor man is an occasion ; my count rey is an occa- 
sion ; my friend is an occasion ; my table is an occasion ; 
my apparel I is an occasion. If in all these and those 
more which conccmc me, I cither do nothing, or pinch, 
and scrape, and squeeze bloo<1, indecently to the station 
wherein Go<l hath placed me, I am covetous. More 
l»articularly, and lo give one instance for all ; If God 
have given me servants, and I either provide too little 
for them or that which is unwholsomc, being sometimes 
baned [diseased] meat, sometimes too salt, and so not com- 
petent nourishment, 1 am covetous. I bring this example 
iMcausc men usually think that servants for their mony 
arc as other things lhat they buy ; even as a piece of 
wockI which they may cut, or hack, or throw into the 
fire j and, so they pay them their wages, all is well. — 
Nay to descend yet more particularly; if a man hath 
whercwithall to buy a spade, and yet hce chuseth rather 
to use his neighbour's and wear out that, he is covetous. 
Nevertheless, few bring covetousness thus low, or con* 
skier it so narrowly ; which yet ought to l>e done, since 
there is a justice in the least things, and for the least 
there shall be a judgment. Countrey people arc full 
of these petty injustices, being cunning to make use of 
another, anti s{iarc themselves. And scholers ought to 
he diligent ih the observation of these, and driving of 


their gcncrall school-rules even to the smallest actions of 
life : which while they dwell in their bookes, they will 
never fimlc ; hut being seated in the countrey, and doing 
their duty faithfully, they will soon discover ; especially 
if they c.arry their eyes ever open, and fix them on their 
charge, and not on their preferment. 

Secondly, for gluttony, the parson hays this ground. 

He lhat either for quantity cats more than his health 
or imploynicnls will l>car, or for quality is licorous after 
dainties, Is a glutton ; — as he that cats more then his 
ot.itc will l>car, is a procligall ; and hce that cals olfen- 
sivciy to the comp.any, either in his order or length of 
eating, is scamlalous ami uncharitable. Tliesc three 
rules generally comprehend the faults of eating ; and the 
truth of them needs no proof. So lhat men must cat, 
neither to the disturbance of their health, nor of their 
affairs, {which, l>cing ovcr-bunlcne<l or studying dainties 
too much, they cannot wel dispatch,) nor of their estate, 
nor of their brethren. One act in these things U bad, but 
it In the custom and habit th.at names a glutton. Many 
think they are at more lil>crly then they are, as if they 
were in.islcrs of their health ; .and so they will stand 
to the pain, all is well. But to cat to one’s hurt com* 
prehcmls besides the hurt, an act against reason, l>ccausc 
it is unnaturall to hurt one-self ; and this they arc not 
masters of. Yet of hurt full things I am more Iwund to 
alMain fr<im those which by my own experience 1 have 
found hurt full, then from those which by a common 
tradition ami vulgar knowledge are rcputetl to be so.— 
rh.at which is said of hurlfull meats extends to hurtfull 
drinks also. As for the quantity, touching our imploy- 
ments, none must cat so .as to disable themselves from a 
fit discharging either of divine duties, or duties of their 
calling. So that if after dinner they arc not fit (or 
unwccldy) either to pray or work, they arc gluttons. 
Not that all must presently work after dinner. For they 
rather must not work, especially students, and those that 
.arc weakly. But that they must rise so as that it is not 
mcate or drink that hinders them from working. To 
guide them in this there arc three rules. First, the' 
cuslome and knowletlgc of their own l>ody, and what it 
can well digest. The second, the feeling of themselves 
in time of eating; which Iwcausc it is dcccltfuU (for one 
thinks in eating th.it he can cat more then afterwards 
he finds true). The ihiixl is the observation with what 
appetite they sit down. This last rule joyne<l with the 
first never fails. For knowing what one usually can 
digest, and feeling when I go to meat in what disposi- 
tion 1 am, either hungry or not ; acconling as 1 fecle 
myself, cither 1 take my wonted proportion or diminish 
of it. Yet phisicians bid those that would live in health, 
not keep an unifomi diet, but to feed variously ; now 
more, now Icssc. And Gerson, a spiritual! man, wisheth 
all lo incline rather to too much, then lo loo little ; 
his reason is, l>ecause diseases of cxinanition are more 
dangerous then diseases of repletion. Bui the parson 
dbtinguisheth according to his double aime ; either of 
abstinence a morall vertuc, or mortification a divine. 
When he deals with any lhat is heavy and camall, he 
gives him those freer rules. But when he meets with a 
refined and heavenly disposition, he carryes them higher, 
even somtimes to a forgetting of themselves; knowing 
there is One Who, when they forget, remembers for 
them. As when the people hungered and thirsted after 
our Saviour's doctrine, and tarryed so long at it lhat they 
would have fainted had they returned empty, He suffered 
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it Dot, but nithcr made food miraculously then sufTcrod 
so good desires lo miscarr)*. 

Jacula Prud^n(t 4 fn is a collection of about a 
thousand short sayings and proverbs from various 
quarters, many of them, as Herbert says, ‘oul- 
Jandish/ but some of them no doubt his own. 
Thus there are some from Burton (see page 440). 

Se« Herbert'* IV^rks, with the Life by luak Walton and note 
b>‘ Coleridge (iSjS-jS); other odition> by Grogan (1S74). PoJmer 
<1930), NVaugb <1906); monographs by J. J. Dantell (new ed. 1S93}, 
A. O. Hyde(t9o6); and Bibliography by Palmer (191 iX 

CJeorge Wither (1588-1667) was a voluminous 
author, in the midst of disasters that would have 
clamped the spirit of any but an enthusiast. Some 
of his happiest strains were composed in prison ; 
spite of stone walls and iron bars, his fancy was 
among the hills and plains, with shepherds hunt* 
ing, or loitering with Poesy by rustling boughs and 
murmuring springs. There is a delightful fresh- 
ness and natural vivacity in Withers early poetr>' ; ‘ 
though he became harsh, obscure, and affected 
when the brightness of youth passed from him. 
At his best he had great diversity of style and 
subject, and a gift of true poetical feeling and 
•expression. Wither, born on the nth of June 
1588, at Bentworih, near Alton, in Hampshire, 
studied at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. For his satire Abusts 
^tripi and Whipt (1613) he was thrown into the 
Marshalseii, where he composed several of his 
best poems, and in particular his pastoral, The 
Shep/uard^ Hunting. In the civil war Wither , 
took the popular side, and sold his paternal estate I 
to raise a troop of horse for the Parliament. He 
rose to the rank of major, and in 1642 was 
made governor of Famham Castle. During the 
struggles of that period the poet was made 
prisoner by the royalists and stood in danger of 
capital punishment, when Denham interfered for 
his brother-bard, alleging that as long as Wither 
lived he (Denliam) would not be considered the 
worst poet in England. The joke was a good 
one if it saved WiihePs life. He was afterwards 
CromwclPs major-general in Surrey, and Master of 
the Statute Office. From the sequestrated estates 
of the royalists Wither obtained a considerable 
fortune ; but the Restoration came, and he was 
stripped of all his possessions. He remonstrated 
loudly and angrily ; his remonstrances were voted 
libels, and for a satire on the Parliament of 1661 
the unlucky poet was again thrown into prison. He 
was released, under bond for good behaviour, in 
1663, and died in London on the and of May 1667. 

WilhePs fame is derived chiefly from his early 
poems, written before he had come under Puritan 
influences or been embroiled in the war. The 
S/upheardd Hunting (^\n which Willy is his friend 
the poet William Browne, and Philarcte is himsclQ 
was issued in 1615, as was also Fidelia. His 
Motio^ a confession in two thousand lines of 
verse, appeared in 1621 ; Yi\% Juvenilia, z reprint 
•of ail his best work, in 1622. Faire Virtue or 


the Misiresse of Phi tarete (1622) displays Withers 
genius in its transitional state. Certain portions of 
this collection of lyrics have extraordinar>' beauty, 
such as the opening lines descriptive of the poet s 
home in Hampshire, but the beauties arc interspersed 
with long passages of the dullest and commonest 
kind, showing how rapidly Wither was losing his 
charm. Much of Wither s religious poetry is sweet, 
tender, and devout (though as he advanced in life 
much of it, like his version of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed, became little bettor than doggerels 
The Hymns and Softgs 0/ the Chunk (1623) were 
set lo music by Orlando Gibbons. 7 'he Psalms 0/ 
David translated appeared in 1632, the Emblems 
Aneient and A/odern in 1635. Among the two hun- 
dred and thirty hymns in Hallelujah^ another collec- 
tion — designed for persons and purposes as various 
as members of Parliament, jailers, poets, tailors, for 
sheep-shearings, for house-warmings — there are two 
or three still found in n)odern hymn-books, such as 
‘Behold the Sun that seemed but now,’ ‘The Lord 
is King and hcareth.’ Wilber’s satirical and contro- 
versial works were numerous but without merit. 

Long before his death his poctr)' had fallen 
into oblivion. Pope in the Duncioii stigmatised 
him as ‘wretched Withers' — ‘Withers' is a re- 
cognised spelling of the family name— and spoke 
of him as sleeping among the dull of ancient days, 
safe where no critics damn. Bishop Percy was 
kindlier, holding him ‘ not altogether devoid of 
genius.' But George Ellis, in his Specimens 0/ 
Early English Poets (1790), was the first to call 
to mind ‘that playful fancy, pure taste, and artless 
delicacy of sentiment, which distinguish the poctr>' 
of his early youth.' Sir Egerton Brydges, Southey, 
Hallam, and especially Charles Lamb (in the Essay 
of 1818) restored him to his place in the Temple 
of Fame. Withers poem on Christmas affords a 
lively picture of the manners of the times. His 
Address to Poetry, the one cheering companion of 
his prison solitude, recounts the various charms 
and the ‘divine skilH of his Muse, that had de- 
rived nourishment and delight from the ‘ meanest 
objects' of external nature — a daisy, a bush, or 
a tree ; and, when these picturesque and beloved 
scenes of the country were denied him, could 
gladden even the vaults and shades of a prison. 

From ‘The Shepheards* Buntlnff.‘ 

Phitarete. Chccre thcc, honest Willy, then. 

And b^n thy song ogen. 

tFi/ty, Faine 1 would, but I doc feare 
When againc my lines they hearc, 

If they yceld they are my rimes, 

Tlicy will faine some other crimes j 
And 'tis no safe ventring-by 
\NTterc we sec Ddroetien ly. 

For doc what I con, I doubt, 

She will picke some quarrcll out , 

And I oft have heard defended, 

Little said, ii soone amended. 

Phil. Sce'st thou not in clearest dayes, 

Oft thicke fogs cloud heav’ns rayes, 
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And that vapours which doc breath 
From the earths grossc woml>c beneath, 
SccriK* not to us with black steames, 

To pollute the <«nncs bright beames, 

An<l yet vanish into ay re, 

Leaving it unblcmisht fairc? 

So (iny Willy) shall it bee 
With /y^iracihtn breath on thcc. 

It shall never rise so hie, 

As to stainc thy pocsic. 

As that sunne doth oft exhale 
Vapours from each rotten vale ; 

Poesie so sometime d mines 
Gros.«;e conceits from muddy braines ; 

Mists of envy, fogs of spighi, 

Twixt mens judgements and her light s 
But so much her power may do. 

That shec can dissolve them to. 

If ihy verse doe bravely lower. 

As shoe makes wing, she gets power: 

Yet the higher she doth sore, 

Shec 's aflTronteil still the more ; 

Till shoe to the highest hath past, 

Then she rests with fame at last, 

Let nought therefore thee affright : 

But make forward in thy llight : 

For if I could match ihy rime, 

To the very starres I *de clime. 

There begin again and flyc 
Till I reach'd /Lternily. 

But (alassc) my Muse is slow: 

For thy place shoe flags too low ; 

Yea, the more s her haplcssc fate, 

Fler short wings were dipt of late. 

Ami poorc I, her fortune niing, 

Am my scUc put up a muing. 

But if I my cage can rid, 

I *le flyc where I never did. 

And though for her sake I 'me crost, 
Though my best hopes I have lost, 

And knew she wouhl make my trouble 
Ten times more then ten times double : 

I shouhl los'c and kccpc her to, 

Spight of all the world could doc. 

For though banish't from my rtockes. 

And confin'd within these rockes, 

Here I waste away the light, 

And consume the sullen night. 

She doth for my comfort slay, 

And kecpcs many cares away. 

Though I missc the flowry fields, 

With those sweets the spring^tyde yeelds. 
Though 1 may not see those groves 
Where the shepheards chant their loves, 
(And the la.sses more exccll, 

Then the sweet voye’d Phthnui^) 

Though of all those pleasures |>asi 
Nothing now remaincs at last 
But Remembrance (poorc rclicfe) 

That more makes then mends my griefc : 
Shoe ’s my mindcs companion still, 
Mnugre envies evill will. 

(Whence she should be driven to, 

Wer’t in mortals power to do.) 

She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow ; 



Makes the desolatcst place 
To her presence be a grace ; 

An<l the blackest discontents 
To be plc.'ising ornaments. 

In my former dayes of blissc. 

Her divine skill taught me this, 

Tliai from every thing I saw, 

I could some invention draw : 

And raise pleasure to her height, 

Through the meanest objects sighL 
By the murmure of a spring, 

Or the least boughes nistcling; 

By a dazie whose leaves spred, 

Shut when 7'ytan goes to be<l ; 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could more infuse in mee 
Then all Natures beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her heipe I also now 
Make this churlish place allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladnes^ 
in the very* gall of sadnes. 

The dull loanncssc, the blackc shade, 

Th.at these hanging vaults have made ; 

The strange musicke of the waves. 

Beating on these hollow eaves ; 

This blackc den which rocks embosse 
Ovcr-growiic with eldest mossc ; 

The rude portals that give light, 

More to Terror then Deiigkt ; 

This my chaml>cr of Negleet^ 

Waird about with Disrespect ; — 

From all these and this dull nyre, 

A fit object for Despitire^ 

She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore thou best earthly blisse, 

I will cherish thee for this, 

Poetic ; thou sweet’s! content 
That eVc hcav'n to mortals lent : 

Though they as a trifle leave thee 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou l>c to them a scornc, 

Tliat to nought but earth arc borne : 

Let my life no longer lx 

Then I am in love with thee. Than 

Though our wise ones call thee madnesse 
Let me never taste of gladncsse 
If I love not thy madd’st fits, 

More then all their grc.Mcst wits. 

And though some too seeming holy 
Doe account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemne 
What make ^t$4tvcs and Fooles of them. 

Tbo Steodfbat Shepherd. 

Hence away, you Syrens, leave me, 

And unclaspc your wanton armes ; 

Sugred woids shall ne're deceive me, 

(Though thou prove a thousand channes.) 

Fie, fie, forbeare ; 

No common snare 
Could ever my affection chaine : 

Your painted baits, 

And poore deceits^ 

Are all bestowed on roe in vidne* 
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I ’me no slave to such you be ; 
Neither shall a snowy brest, 

Wanton eye, or lip of ruby, 

Ever robb me of my rest. 

Goe, goe, display 
Your beauties ray 

To some ore*soone enamour’d swoine. 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles 
Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 

1 have elsewhere vowed a dutie ; 
Tume away thy tempting eyes. 

Shew not me a naked beaulie. 

Those impostures 1 despise 
My spirit lothes, 

Where gawdy clothes 
And fained othes may love ol>taine. 

I love her so 

Whose looke sweares No ; 


What ere betide> 

Shcc *1 nere divide 
The favour shcc to me shall daigne. 
But your fond love 
Will fickle prove : 

And all that trust in you are v.iine. 

Therefore know, when I enjoy one, 
(And for love employ luy breath), 

Shoe I court shall be a coy one. 
Though I winne her with jny death. 

A favour there 
Few ayme at dare. 

And if perhaps some lover plaine, 

Shee is not wonne, 

Nor 1 undone, 

Dy placing of my love in vaine. 

Leave me then, you S)Tens, leave me ; 
Seeke no more to worke my hairnes : 
Craft ie w'ilcs cannot deceive me 


That all your labours will be vaine. 

Can he priie the tainted {kmics 
W hich on every brest are >vome ; 
That may pluckc the spotlcssc roses 
From their never*touched thome? 

I can goe rest 
On her sweet brest 
That is the pride of Cynthia’s traioe. 
Then hold your tongues ; 
Your mermaid songs 
Are all bestow’d on me in vaine. 

Hee’s a foole that basely dallies 
Where each peasant mates with him. 
Shall I haunt the thronged vallies, 
Whibt ther’s noble hits to climbe? 
No, no i though clownes 
Are shar'd with frownes, 

1 know the best can but disdaine : 
And those He prove ; 

So shall your love 
Be ail bestowed on roe in vaine. 

Yet I would not daigne embraces 
With the greatest 'fairest shee, 

If another shar'd those graces, 

Which had bccne bestowed on me. 

I gave that one, 

My love, where none 
Shall come to robb me of my gaine. 
Your fickle hearts 
Makes teares, and arts, 

And M, bestowed on me in vaine. 

1 doe scome to vow a dutic 
Where each lustfull lad may wooe. 
Oive me her whose sundike beautie 
Buzzards dare not soare unto. 

SheCt shee it is 
Affoords that blisse ; 

For whicli I would refuse no paine. 
But such as you, 

Fond fooles, adue ; 

You seeke to esptive me in vaine. 

Prowd she seem’d in the beginning, 
And disdaind my looking on t 
But that coy one in the winning 
Proves a true one being wonne. 


Who am proefe against your charmes. 

You labour may 
To lead astray 

The heart that constant shall remaine : 

And I the while 
Will sit and smile, 

To see you spend your lime in vaine. 

(From TJU Mistreut 9/ PAilarttd^i 

Christmaa. 

So now is come our joyfulst fe.ist ; 

Let ever)* man be jolly. 

Each roome with yvie leaves is drest. 

And every post with hotly. 

Though some churles at our mirth repin^ 
Round your forheads garlands twine, 

Drowne sorrow in a cup of wine. 

And let us all be merr)*. 

Now all our neighbours chimne)*s smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Their ovens they with bak't -meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 

Without the doorc let sorrow lie : 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

Weele bury*’t in a Christmas pye, 

And evermore be merry. 

Now every lad b wondrous trimm, 

And no mao minds his labour. 

Our lasses have provided them 
A bag-pipe and a tabor. 

Young men and mayds, and girlcs and boyes, 
Give life to one anothers joyes : 

And you anon shall by their noyse 
Perceive that they are merr}*. 

Ranke misers now doc sparing shun : 

Their hall of musteke soundeth : 

And dogs thence with whole shouTders run, 

So all things there aboundeth. 

The countrey-folke themselves advance \ 

For crowdy-inutton ’s come out of France : 
And Jack shall pipe, and Jyll shall daunce, 
And all the towne be merry. 

Ned Swash hath fetcht his bands from pawn^ 

And alt his best apparell. 

Brisk Kell hath bought a ruffe of lawne, 

With droppings of the barrelL 
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And those \hM hardly all the ycarc 
Had bread to cat or raggs to weare, 

Will have both clothes and daintie fare : 

And all the day l>c merry. 

Now poorc men to the justices 

With capons make their arntnts, emndt 

And if they hap to failc of these, 

They plague them with their warrants. 

But now they fcc<l them with good chcere, 

Aixl what they want, they take in becre: 

For Christmas comes hut once a ycarc* 

And then they shall be merry. 

Good famiours in the conntrey nurse 
The poore, that else were undone. 

Some land lords spend their money worse 
On lust and pride at London. 

There the royslcrs they doc play ; 

Drabb and dice their lands away, 

Which may l>c ours another day : 

And therefore lets be merry. 

The clyent now his suit forbcarcs. 

The prisoners heart is eased. 

The debtor drinks away his cares 
And for the time is picasctl. 

Though others purses be more fat, 

Why should we pine or gricTC at that? 

Hang sorrow, care will kill a uit. 

And therefore lets l>c merry. 

Harkc how the wagges abrode doc call 
Each other foorth to rambling. 

Anon youlc sec them in the hall, 

For nutts and apples scambling. 

Harkc how the roofes with laughters sound I 
Annon thcy’l thinkc the house goes round ; 

For they the scllars depth have found. 

And there they will be merry. 

The wenches with their wasselbl>owIcs, 

About the streets arc singing : 

The boyes are come to catch the owlcs, 

The wild-marc in is bringing. 

Our kitchind>oy hath broke his boxe, 

And to the dealing of the oxe, 

Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 

And here they will be merry. 

Now kings and qucencs poorc sheep-cotes have. 

And mate with every bo<ly. 

The honest now may play the knave. 

And wise men play at noddy. 

Some youths will now a mumming goe 
Some others play at Rowland -hoc, 

And twenty other gamclx)ye3 moe : 

Because they will be merry. 

Then wherefore in these merry dates, 

Should we, I pray, be duller? 

No ; let us sing some roundelayes, 

To make our mirth the fuller. 

And whitest thus Inspir'd we sing, 

Let all the streets with ecchocs ring ; 

Woods and hills and every thing, 

Beare witnesse we ore merry. 

(From the Mbcellany appended to TA^ Mutrttm 

In Hampshire crotvdy b a kind of pie : the a aca-taw 

2 n Shakeapeare, b here the Yule-log ; b gambols. 


A Bonnot upon o Stolno Klsee. 

Now gentle slecpc hath closed up those eyes. 

Which waking kept my boldest thoughts in awe \ 

And free acccssc unto that sweet lip lies, 

From whence I long the rosie breath to draw. 

Me ihinkcs no wrong it were, if 1 should stcale 
From those two melting rubles one poore kisse : 

None sees the theft, that would the thiefc reveale. 

Nor rob I her of ought which she can misse : 

Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 

There would be little signe I had done so : 

Why then should 1 this robbery delay ? 

Oh \ she may wake, and therewith angry grow, 

Well, if she do, He hack restore that one, 

And twenty hundred thousand more for lone. 

(From the Miscollany appended lo Tht Muirttse ^ PkiUrtit*^ 

The Author's Resolution In a Sonnet. 

Shall I, wasting in dcspalrc 
Dye l>ecausc a woman fair? 

Or make pale my checks with care, 

Cause anothers Rosie arc ? 

Be she fairer than the Day 
Or the dowry Meads m May, 

If she thinke not well of me. 

What care 1 how faire she be? 

Shall my seely heart l>c pin'd 
Cause I see a woman kind ? 

Or a well disposed Nature 
Joynctl with a lovely feature? 

He she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or Pelllcan : 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 

Shalt a woman's Venues move 
Me (o perish for her Love? 

Or her wel tlcservings knovne 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 

Be she with that Goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best ; 

If she be not such to me. 

What care I how good she be ? 

Cause her FoHune seems too high 
Shall I play the fool and die? 

She that b^res a Noble mind, 

If not outward helpes she find, 

Thinks what with them he wold do^ 

That >vitliottt them dares her wooe. 

And unlesse that Minde I see 
What care I how great she be’ 

Great, or good, or kind, or faire 
I >vill ne're the more despaire : 

If she love me (this beleeve) 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 

If she slight me when 1 wooe, 

I can scome and let her go^ 

For if she be not for me 
What care I for whom she be? 

(From Pid^U^ 

The prindpal edUioiu of Wilher's works are the Spenser Society’s 
repHoU (iSri^a) and that edited by Mr Frank Sldgwbk (e 
1903). Mr Arber issued PAiUt^it and PidfiiA in hit *StigUtb 
Garner; ' and Henry Morley pubibhed a •election !o iBpt. 
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Francis Rous (1579-1659), who divides with 
King David the honour of being the sweet psalmist 
of the Scottish people, was a Comishman, born at 
his father’s house of Halton, near Saliash. At 
Oxford he was already known as a sonneteer, and 
before he was twenty he had published ThuU or 
Viritus History^ a poem in imitation of Spenser. 
He graduated at Leyden too, and entered the 
Temple ; but, settling in the counir)', produced 
between i6t6and 1627 a series of theological and 
devotional works — Meditations of Instructiouy The 
Arte 0/ HappineSy Tfu Oyl 0/ Scorpionsy &c. 
He was sent up to the House of Commons by 
Truro in 1625, was conspicuous in Farliamcnt, 
and in 1643 was made provost of Eton College. 
He withdrew from the Presbyterian party, became 
a strong Independent, was a member of Cromwell’s 
Council of State, and a month or two before his 
death was by Cromwell created a Lord of Parlia- 
ment. He was a strenuous opponent both of 
popery and of Arminianism, and continued to write 
theological and political pamphlets and treatises — 
on the Mystical Marriage 0/ the Sotd to the 
Savioury the Heaventie AcademUy &c. ; and a 
number of his most important speeches have been 
preserved* His translation of the Psalms (1643) 
was not sanctioned by the English Parliament, 
but after being revised by himself (1646) and 
altered in a good many places by a Scottish com- 
mittee, was adopted both by the General Assembly 
and the Scottish Parliament Like the West- 
minster A$sembl>^s Shorter Catechismy also an 
English production, the metrical translation of the 
Psalms became not merely part of the most 
cherished spiritual inheritance of the Scottish 
nation, but an important clement in its intellectual 
education for more than two centuries* It scrv'cd 
even as a kind of model for verse-writing to those 
who had access to few more poetical standards, 
and was only gradually extruded from its supre- 
macy as the vehicle of praise in the public worship 
of the chief Presbyterian communions after the 
middle of the nineteenth century* It is mostly in 
‘common' ballad metre, with some Hong' metre 
psalms and a few ‘peculiar' metres; is literal to 
(often over) the verge of unintelligibility, utterly 
lacking the dignity of the original ; and as verse 
is harsh, uncouth, and generally hardly better than 
doggerel* But it is terse, simple, sincere ; has 
won favourable comment from critics with no pre- 
dilection for things Presbyterian or Scottish ; was 
regarded as an adequate rendering of the psalter 
by a nation far from illiterate ; and was interwoven 
with the most sacred associations of many genera- 
tions of earnest Christian people* 

Rous's version of the Psalms was printed in 
1643, revised in 2646, and approved by the Long 
Parliament, but never came into use in Eng- 
land* The first metrical version used in Scotland 
from the Reformation til! 1650 was the English 
‘ Old Version ' by Stemhold, Hopkins, and 
others. There was a version by King James' 


and the Earl of Stirling (printed 1631', one 
by Mure of Kowallan (circulated in MS.J, and 
one by Zachary Boyd (1646); but none of these 
was ever adopted for public worship. The (jcncral 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, having Rous’s 
version sent 10 them by the English Parliament, 
appointed a committee including Zachar)* Boyd) 
to revise Rous’s version for use in Scotland, taking 
advantage of Mure's and Boyd\ versions; and in 
1650 sanctioned the result of the committee’s 
labours, still the standard version in Scotland. Wo 
give the last three verses of the Twenty-third 
Psalm in Rous’s two versions, and that finally 
adopted by the Kirk of Scotland in 1650. Boyd’s 
is given at page $15. A comparison will show 
how completely the so-called * Scottish ’ version 
may still be regarded as the handiwork of the 
old English Roundhead. 

Rous's Original Version, 1643. 

And though I were even at death’s doorc, 
yet would I fearc nunc ill ; 

Thy rod, ihy staffe do comfort me, 
and thou art with me still. 

Thou hast my table richly spread 
in presence of my foe ; 

My head with oilc thou dost anoint, 
my cup doth overflow. 

Thy grace and mercy all roy dates 
shall surely follow me ; 

And ever in the house of God 
my dwelling place shall l)e. 

Rous's own Revised Version. 1646* 

Yea though I walk in death’s dark vale 
I ’le fear no evil thing ; 

Thou art with me, thy rod, thy stafle 
to me do comfort bring. 

Before me thou a table fltt’st 
in presence of my foes t 

My head thou dost with oiie anoint, 
my cup it overflowes. 

Coodne&sc and mercy all my life 
shall surely follow me ; 

And in Cod’s house for evermore 
my dwelling place shall be. 

Rous revised by the Scottish Committee, 166<X 

Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
yet will I fear none ill : 

For thou art with me ; and thy rod 
and staff me comfort still* 

My table thou hast furnished 
in presence of my foes ; 

My head thou dost with oil anoint, 
and my cup overflows. 

Goodness and mercy all my life 
shall surely follow me 1 

And in God's house for evermore 
my dwelling-place shall be. 
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James VI* to 

HEN the vaHous racial and tribal 
elements in North Britain had 
been hammered into one mon- 
archy, it was the Anglic stock 
of the Lowlands and not the 
Scotic of the West Highlands 
that obtained the upper hand 
line of kings ; and it was their 
language — the Anglian* Northumbrian, or Northern 
English- spoken in the same form front the Forth 
to the Humber, that became the national language, 
and assisted in the process, not yet quite com- 
pleted, of welding the several peoples of the north 
(Celtic, Anglic, Norse, and other) into one nation. 
The Highlanticr is yet very unlike the Lowlandcr 
in many points of temperament and character ; 
but the national type is the essentially Anglo- 
Saxon, utterly un-Celtic Lowlandcr. hyper-English 
in his caution, 'dourncss.’ and undemonstrativeness. 
In Bc<lc's mouth Scotta-land meant the land of 
the Irish settlers in Argyll, of the Scoti ; but by- 
and- by the Southrons naturally came to regard 
as Scots all the subjects of the sovereign officially 
styled King of Scots, and called his whole countr)* 
Scotland. Inevitable, too, it was that the Low- 
landers, though Anglic to the bone, should, in 
contradistinction to the Southern English with 
whom they were so often at war, at length 
speak of themselves as Scots. But apparently 
they carefully avoided speaking of their language 
as Scottish. Till the sixteenth century the Scottish 
tongue in Lowland usage meant the Scotic Erse 
or Irish (Gaelic of Argyll. It was not till a time 
of special embitterment in the long wars between 
the northern and southern kingdoms, when north 
of Tweed resentment against the Southrons had 
reached its highest pitch, that, as we have seen, 
a Lowlandcr was moved to spc«k of the Lowland 
vernacular as Scottis (see page 164). And long 
before tills the influence of Southern English on 
this Lowland tongue was quite marked. 

The charm and power of the poetr)* of Chaucer 
contributed very largely to make the English of 
the southern Midlands the Iitcrar>' language for 
the whole of the great southern kingdom, reducing 
alike the tongue of the northerners in Northum- 
bria and of the southerners in Sussex and Hamp- 
shire to the rank of provincial dialects. Chaucer’s 
power is seen in the fact that his combination 
of the native Midland English with the Norman- 
French, which for three hundred years had been 
the literary language of England, was henceforth, 
though to a very great extent French in vocabular>', 


the Civil ^\ar. 

to be regarded as the* well of English undeflied.’ 
In Scotland French never was the litcrar>' tongue, 
and though some Scots writers at times aflocted 
a pedantic Gallicism, the vernacular of the Low- 
lands never admitted anything like the same pro- 
portion of French words as did litcrar)' English; 
the words for which, in reading Lowland Scots, an 
Englisl^man requires a glossar>’ arc in the vast 
majority of cases words of pure English stock, 
fallen in England into desuetude. But on the 
vernacular benorth the Tweed Chaucer’s influence 
was also powerful, and southern forms became 
more and more frequent in Scots prose and verse. 
The Reformation (see page 166) gave a prodigious 
impulse to the Anglicising process ; and the period 
from the first Reformation to what in Scotland is 
called the Second Reformation may be regarded as 
the last age during which the northern vernacular, 
the Lowland Scots, was the national tongue of the 
counlr)* beyond the Tweed. Of Scottish national 
literature in the national tongue it might at the 
accession of Jantes to the crown of England have 
been said — as a centur>' later at the union of the 
kingdoms was said by the Scottish chancellor of 
the Scottish parliament and polity — ‘ Now there’s 
ane end of anc old song.’ For from the union of 
the crowns it became the ambition of educated 
Scotsmen to write, and to be able to speak, the 
litcrar>’ English of the court and of the south. 
And when in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century there was a revival of Lowland Scots it 
was not as a national tongue but as a provincial 
vernacular, admitted to literary use only for certain 
specific purposes. For the general purposes of 
literature English remained the vehicle ; nobody 
now wrote Aoots in Scots. Even Bums wrote 
many poems in English ; and his letters are in- 
variably in English, and rather florid English 
(s<ivc on the two or three occasions when he 
wrote a facetious and extravagant jargon). Scott 
made admirable use of an eclectic and partially 
Anglicised Lowland Seels for dialogue in his 
novels and in some of his songs ; but even in 
writing the history of Scotland for a Scottish 
boy, he would have regarded as absurd any 
attempt to indite the work in the Lowland 
vernacular he knew and loved so well. If not 
in James’s reign, then during the commotions 
begun under his successor the Lowland Scots 
ceases to be the normal literary instrument of 
Scotsmen. The vernacular was reserved for in- 
creasingly restricted purposes and for secondary 
literary uses ; in conversation even the educated 
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went on speaking at home a mixed dialect quite 
as much Scottish as Engiishi But the language 
of the pulpit and the bar, as well as of books, 
approximate*, very closely to English, with northern 
words and frequent Scotticisms it might be ; the 
transitional compounds of Scotlish-English or 
English-Scottish are many, curious, and variously 
proportioned. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century many Scotsmen wrote passable English, 
though when they essayed to speak it their 
tonpe bewrayed them— the Scottish ‘accent’ re- 
mained indefeasible ; even to this day a perfectly 
English tongue in a Scottish mouth is sufficiently 
rare. But with the educated it is a matter of in- 
tonation and utterance, hardly at all of vocabulary 
or dialect. 

The outstanding fact in the histor)- of Scottish 
literature (sec pages 167, 168) is that, from the 
later part of the sixteenth century and throughout 
the next, notable names arc— in contrast with 
earlier profusion— sadly few in number. Against 
scores of famous English writers, including Spenser 
and Shakespeare, Sidney and Raleigh, Hooker and 
Bacon, it is difficult to choose a dozen Scotsmen 
as worth naming at all, even if one includes 
Montgomery and Ay-ton, the Earls of Stirling 
and Ancrum. Who but specialists read even 
Drummond now? Napier was a genius, but he 
does not belong to literature; Rutherford and 
Leighton are prized for their spiritual and devo- 
tional power. We set to the national credit all 
the Scottish authors who— like Drummond and 
most of the others in verse ; like the amazing 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, the‘Bluidy Mackenzie,’ and 
Fletcher of Saltoun in prose— wrote no longer 
Scots, but as good English as they could compass. 
But even so, Scotland has little or nothing to set 
alongside the works of Hobbes, Milton, Jeremy 
Taylor, Bunyan, Drydcn ; nothing at all to give 
promise of a coming renascence— of Hume and 
Adam Smith, of Dugald Stewart, Smollett, Boswell, 
Henry Mackenzie, Burns, in the eighteenth century ; 
w of Scott and Jeffrey, of Chalmers, Christopher 
North, Carlyle, in the nineteenth. 

As Professor Masson testifies, he is but a poor 
Scotsman who, noting the literary insignificance 
of Scotland in the seventeenth century, forgets 
that It was then precisely that Scotland exerted 
Its most decisive influence on the general history 
of the British islands, or doubts that the result 
was largely * traceable to Scotland’s obstinate 
penev-erance so long in her own peculiar politico- 
ecclesiastical controversy, and to what had been 
argued or done in the course of it, on one side 
or the other, by such men as Andrew Melville, 
Alexander Henderson, Argyle, Montrose, Claver- 
house, and Carsures.’ The century may be 
roughly divided into two halves ; and the barren- 
ness of this most barren period is mitigated by 
'u* appearance — or by the redaction in some- 

thing like their present shape— of many of the 
Scottish ballads. 


King James VI. and I. (1566-1625), the 
Scottish Solomon, would have been untrue to him- 
self had he not even in boyhood cherished the 
ambition of gaining fame as an author. ‘ The 
wisest fool in Christendom ’ was exceptionally 
well educated, and had some literary aptitude : 
Macaulay, exaggerating antitheses as usual, 

affirmed that he was made up of two men ‘ a 

nenous drivelling fool, who acted,’ and ‘a witty 
well-read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and 
harangued.’ But his writing, like his disputing 
and haranguing, was mostly tedious and to little 
purpose. 

He began to publish when a boy of eighteen, and 
in the Scottish vernacular, j^/i^ Schorl Treolise 
0/ Scottis Poesu (1584) contained ‘reulis and 
cautelis to be obserxit and eschewit,’ absurd and 
arbitrary many of them ; but all early liierar>- 
criticism has historic value. The TretUise was 
followed by his Essayes 0/ a Premise in the Divine 
Art 0/ Poesie, in which he doubtless illustrated as 
far as he could his rules and cautions, without too 
great success : the experiments comprised sonnets 
in Scottish ; Ane Schorl Poente of Tyine, also in 
Scottish ; The Phanix, inspired by Pliny, in 
seven-line stanzas ; and a close and fairly spirited 
translation of L'Uranie of Du Bartas, who, as 
ambassador from the King of Navarre, flattered 
the King of Scots to the top of his bent. A 
later volume of Poelicall Exercises contains more 
translations from Du Bartas, the king’s extra- 
ordinary doggerel glorification of the battle of 
Lepanto in ballad metre, and a translation of 
the same into French by the admiring diplomat, 
as the work of ‘the Apollo of our time’l This 
longest of James’s poems (nearly a thousand 
lines) runs like this : 

The TurquUh Host in manner like 
Themselves they did array, 

The which two Bashaas did command 
And order everie way. 

For Porlan Basha had in charge 
To goveme nil by land. 

And Ali-Bnsha had by sea 
The only cheife command. 

The Schorl Poeme 0/ Tyme belongs to a decidedly 
higher category : 

As 1 was pansing in a morning aire, penung, meditating 
And could not ilcip nor nawayis take me rest, 

Furth for to walk, the morning was sa faire, 

Athort the fields, it seemed to me the best. 

The East was cleore, whereby belyve 1 gest guessed 
Tliat fyne Titan cumming was in sight. 

Obscuring ebast Diana by his light 

Who by his rysing in the azure skyes. 

Did dewlie helse all thanie on earth do dwell, greet 
The balmie dew through biming drouth he dryis. 

Which made the soile to savour sweit and smell. 

By dew that on the night before downe fell, 

Which then was soukit up by the Delphienns heil 
Up in the alre > it was so li^t and weit. 
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King James VI. and I. 


Whose hie ascending In his purpour Sphere 
Trovoked all from Morpheas to flee : 

As l)ea>ts to feid, and birds to sing with heir, birr, noise 
Nfen to their lalHUir* bissic as the Bee : 

Yet y<llc men devy^ing did 1 see 
How for to dry VC the tyme that dkl them irk, 

By sindric pastymes, <)uhill that it grew mirk« 

Then woumhe<l I to see them seik a wyle 

So willingly the precious lymo to tyne : lose 

And how they di<l ihcjn sclfls so farr lK*g>de, 

To fashc of tyme, which of itself i> fync. 

Fra tyme \>c past to evU it Bakwart syne 
Is bot in vaine : therefore men sotild Ik? warr ware 
To sleuth the tyme that flees fra them so farr. pursue 

For what hath man liot tyme into this lyfc, 

Which gives him dayis his Gotl aright to knaw? 
Wherefore then sould we be at sic a stryfe, 

So spcdclic our selfls for to withdraw 
Eviii from the tyme, which is on nowayes slaw 
To flie from us, suppose we flc<l it noght? 

More wyse we were, if we the tyme had soght. 

But sen that tyme is sic a prcciotu thing, 

I wald we sould bestow it into that 
Which were most plcasour to our heavenly King. 

Flee ydiltcth, which is the greatest lat ; idleness 

Bot, sen that death to all is dcstinat, 

Let us employ that tyme that God hath send us. 

In doing wcill, that good men may commend us. 

James’s metrical version of the Fsalms (said to 
be mainly the Earl of Stirling's work) was not pub- 
lished till 1631. In Lusus Rr/^ius (1901) Professor 
Rait, who had (in T/$€ Royal Rheloriciatty 1900) 
reprinted the Treatisey the Kssaysy and the Counter* 
printed (in folio) nineteen unprinted poems and 
prose pieces from a volume of James’s MSS. found 
in the Bodleian in 1900. [Sec also Poems by-. 
James /. 0/ England \ by A. F. Wcstcott.] 
James’s most noted prose publications, in Eng- 
lish as he understood it, are the Damonohgy 
(1597), the lituHuon Doron (1599)9 and A Counter^ 
blast against Tobacco (1604); but he issued four 
Meditations on Scripture and a tractate on the 
Oath of Allegiance. The Doron was written 
for the instruction of his son Prince Henry 
a short time before the union of the crowns. 
Allowance being made for James's * high 'view of 
the royal prerogative, it ts a shrewd, sensible, and 
well-worded treatise on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of kings. He instances the evil example of 
James V., * who by his adultcrie bred the wracke of 
his lawful! daughter and heire, in begetting that 
bastard, who unnaturally rebelled, and procured 
the mine of his ownc Sovcranc and sister and he 
denounces ' such famous invectives as Buchanans 
or Knoxes Chronicles, and if any of these infamous 
libels remainc unlill your dates, use the law upon 
the keepers thereof.' C. MMlwnin edited his 
Political Works (1919)* In the preface to the 
Dcemonology the king displays, his learning in 
maintaining the existence of witches : 


Sorcery and Witchcraft. 

The fcarcfull abounding at this time in this Countrey 
of these detestable slaues of the Diucl, the Witches or 
enchaunters, hath mooueil mcc (bcloucd Reader) to dis- 
patch in post, this following Treatise of mine, not in any 
wise (as I protest) to scrue for a shew of my learning and 
ingine, but oncly (moue<l of conscience) to preassc thereby, 
so farre as I can, to resoluc the <loubting hearts of many ; 
both that such .assaults of Satan arc most ccrtamcly 
pracllsctl, and that the instruments thereof merits most 
scuercly to be punished : against the damn.ihle opinions 
of two principally in our a.ige, whereof the one calletl 
Seoty an Englishman, is not ashamed in publike Print to 
deny, that there can l>e such a thing as Witch craft: and 
so inaintaines the old errour of the Saddiices in denying 
of spirits ; The other called WiemSy a German Physition, 
sets out a publikc Apologic for all these crafts-folkes, 
whereby, procuring for their impunitie, he plainely l>c- 
wrayes himsclfc to hauc bene one of that profession. 
And for lo make this Treatise the more pleasant and 
facill, 1 haue put It in fomte of a Dialogue, which I haue 
diuided Into three Book os : The first speaking of Magte 
in gcnerall, and Nccroinancic in speciall : Tfie second, 
of Sorccric and Witch-craft : and the third containes a 
discourse of all these kinds of spirits, and Spectres that 
appcarcs and troubles j>crsons, together with a conclu- 
sion of the whole workc. My intention In this labour 
is oncly to proouc two things, as I haue already said : 
'llie one, that such diuclish artes haue l>cne and are t 
The other, what exact triall and scucrc punishment they 
merit : and therefore reason 1, What kintie of things are 
possible to be performed in these Arts, and by what 
naturall causes they may be, not that I touch cucry 
particular thing of the Diucls power, for that were 
infinite : but oncly lo speake scholastickcly, (since this 
cannot be spoken in our language) 1 reason vpon genus ^ 
leaning sfieeies and differetuia to bee comprehended 
therein : As for example, speaking of the |>owcr of 
Magiciens, in the first l>ookc and sixt Chapter, I say, 
that they can suddenly cause be brought vnto them all 
kinds of daintie dishes by their familiar spirit ; since as 
a thiefe he delights to steals, and as a spirit he can 
subtilly and suddenly ynougb transport the same. Now 
vndcr this gefsus may l>e comprehended all particulars 
depending thereupon ; such as the bringing Wine out of 
a wall (as wee haue heard oft to haue bene practised) and 
such others ; which particulars are suflickntly prooued 
by the reasons of the gencrall. 

How Witches Ttavel. 

Philcmathes. Bvl by what way say they, or thinke yee 
it possible (hey can come to these vntawTull conuentions ? 

Epistemon. There is the thing which 1 esteeme their 
senses to be deluded in, and though they lie not in con- 
fessing of it, because they thinke it to be trew, yet not to 
be so in substance or effect : for they say that by diuers 
meancs they may conueenc either lo the adoring of their. 
Master, or to the putting in practise any scruice of his, 
committed vnlo their charge : one way is naturall, which 
is naturall riding, going, or sailing, at what houre their 
master comes and aduerttscs them : and this way may 
be easily bclceued ; another way is some- what more 
strange, and yet it is possible to trew : which is, by 
being caned by the force of the spirit which is their 
conducter, either aboue the earth, or abouc the Sea 
swiftly, to the place where they are to meete : which 1 



Habakkuk was carried by ihe Angel in that forme, to the 
den where /Janiel\ 9 .y ; so ihinkc I, the diuel) will bereadie 
to imitate God, os well in that as in other things : which 
is much more possible to him to doe, being a Spirit, then 
to a mighty wind, being but a naturall Meteore, to trans- 
port from one place to another, a solide bo<ly, as is com- 
monly and daily seene in practise : But in this violent 
forme they cannot be caried but a short bounds, agreeing 
with the space that they may retaine their breath : for 
if it were longer, their breath could not remaine vnex- 
tinguished, their body being caried in such a violent and 
forcible manor ; as by example: If one fall off a small 
height, his life is but in perill, according to the hard or 
soft lighting : but if one fall from an high and stay [steep] 
rocke, his breath will be forcibly Innishcd from the body, 
before he can win to the earth, as is oft seene by ex- 
perience : And in this transporting they say themselues, 
that they are inuisible to any other, except amongst 
themselues, which may also be possible in my opinion : 
For if the dcuill may forme what kinde of impressions 
he pleases in the oire, (as I haue said before, speaking of 
J/a/rV) why may hee not fane easilier thicken and ob- 
Kure so the aire that is next about them, by contracting 
it straitc together, that the beames of any other mans eyes 
cannot pierce thorow the same, to see them? But the 
third way of their comming to their conuentions, is that 
wherein I thtnkc them deluded : for some of them say, 
that being transformed in the likenesse of a little beast 
or foule, they will come and pierce through whatsoeuer 
house or church, though all ordinaric passages be closed, 
by whatsoeuer open the aire may enter in at : And some 
say that their bodies lying still, as in an extasic, their 
spirits will be rauiihcd out of their bodies, and caried to 
such placet ; and for verifying thereof, will giue euident 
token*, as well by witnesses that hauc scene their body 
lying sencclesse in the meanc time, as by naming persons 
whom-wiih they met, and giuiog tokens what purpose 
was amongst them, whom otherwise they could not 
haue knowen ; for this forme of ioumeying, they affirmc 
to vse most, when they are transported from one coun- 
trey to another. 

In his Counterblast declares that many of 
the nobles and gentry spent three and four hun- 
dred pounds [Scots, it is to be hoped] a year on 
tobacco. The man, he says, who introduced it was 
generally hated,’ meaning Raleigh. He seems to 
have done Raleigh an injustice (small compared 
with his other sins against him I) in making him 
the introducer of tobacca It was almost certainly 
Drake or Hawkins who brought tobacco hither ; 
but Raleigh had doubtless much to do with pro- 
moting its popularity by encouraging the growth 
ofiL James concludes his Counterblast wixh these 
emphatic words : ‘ Smoking is a custome loathsome 
to the eye, hatefull to the nose, harmefuU to the 
braine, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke 
stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling the hor- 
nble Stigian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesse.’ 

Alexander Home (i56o?-i6o9), a son of 
Patrick Hume, Baron Polwanh, studied at St 
Andrews and Paris for the Scottish bar, held some 
court appointments! but in 1598 forsook the world 
to enter the Church, and died the sternly Puritan 


minister of Lo^ic in 1609* He published .1 volume 
of Hymns or ^acr^ti Son^^s in the year 1599. The 
most finished i>ocm is a description of a summer’s 
day, which he calls the Dtiy Estival/, The natural 
aspects of Scottish landscape arc painted with 
truth an<l clearness, and the poem is instinct with 
devout feeling. It opens as follows : 

O perfilc light, winch sliai<l away shed, divided 
The dnrkcnes from the light, 

And set a ruler ouV the day, oser 

Ane uiher our the night ; 

Thy gloric, when the day foorth flie#, 

Mair vively dois appenre, 

Nor at mid'day unto our eyes 
The shining Sim is clearc. 

The shaddow of the earth'* anon 
Remooves and drawes by, 

Sine in the East, when it is gon, then 

Appeares a clearer sky ; 

Quhilk Sunoc perceaves the little larks, 

The lapwing and the snyp \ 

And tunes their sangs like nature s darks, 

O'er midow, mure, and stry'p. 

The summer day of the poet is one of unclouded 
splendour : 

The time sa tnmquill 1$ and still, 

That na where sail ye find, 

Saif on ane high and barren hill. 

An air of peeping wind. 

All trees and simples, great and small, 

That balmy Icif do bcir ; 

Nor thay were painted on a wall, 

Nae mair they move or steir. 

The rivers fresh, the cal lor streames cool 

OuV rocks can softlie rin, do 

The water cleare like chrystall seames. 

And makes a plen^int din« 

The condition of the Scottish Labourer would 
seem to have been then more comfortable than at 
presenti add the climate of the country warmer^ 
for Hume describes those working in the fields 
as stopping at midday, *noon me«it and sleep to 
uke,* and refreshing themselves with ‘ caller wine^ 
in a cave, and ♦sallads steeped in oil.' As the poet 
lived four years in France, he was doubtless draw- 
ing on his Continental recollections for some of the 
features in this picture. At length ‘the gloaming 
comes, the day is spent,’ and the poet concludes in 
a strain of pious gratitude and joy ; 

What pleasour were to walke and sec 

Endlong a river cle&rc, Along 

The perfite forme of everie tree 
Within the deepe appearc. 

The salmon out of cruifs and creils, 

Uphailcd into skowts. 

The beU and circles on the weiiU 
Through lowpping of the treats* leopbg 
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am perswaded to bee likewise pos2>ibIc, in respect that as 
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Sir Robert Ayton 


O I hen It were a >ccn)e]y thing, 

While all is still aiul caltne. 

The praise of Goii to play and sing, 

With comet and with shaime, 

» « « « % 

Throw nil the land great is the gild 
or nislik folks that eric ; 

Of blciting sheep fra they be fild, 

or calves and rowting ky. lowing Line 

All labourers drawes haine at even. 

And can till at her say, 

Thankes to the gracious Go<l of heauen, 

Quhilk send this summer day. 

Crui/s Ami erffis^ cruiv«s and baskels Ar« frames of wooden 
spars and v^UWerwork conirivancet in rivers for caiching fish; 

are boats : and ivfi/is are patches of deep dead* water at 
the l>ei>d of a stream. 

The Triumph of ihe Lord is his account of the 
*dcfait of the Spanish Navie.* He prefixes to his 
poem an exhortation to the Scottish youth to for- 
swear profane sonnets, vain ballads, and fabulous 
romances (which we must think were not very 
muc)) in demand); denounced popery*; and pub- 
lished some sermons and a treatise on conscience. 
The Poems were edited for the Scottish Text Society 
by A. Lawson (1902) ; and there is the Rev. Menzics 
Fergvisson’s Alexander Ifume^ (tfi early Peel- Pastor 
0/ Loy^ie (Paisley, 1899). 

Sir Robert Ayton (1570-1638), Scottish cour- 
tier and poet, was the son of Ayton of Kinaldic, 
near St Andrews, graduated at St Andrews, studied 
hiw at Paris, and was ambassador to the Emperor. 
James 1. appointed him one of the gentlemen of 
the bed - chamber, and private secretary to his 
queen, besides conferring upon him the honour of 
knighthood. Hen Jenson told Drummond that 
Sir Robert loved him (Jonson) dearly. Aubrey 
says he was acquainted with ail the wits in Eng- 
land, specially naming Hobbes of Malmesbury** 
He was a man of culture ; wrote verses in French, 
Latin, and Greek ; and was one of the first Scots- 
men to write English, prose and verse, with 
tolerable purity. He was, indeed, dne of the 
very earliest of the Cavalier poets ; and Dryden 
accounted some of his verses as amongst the best 
of that age. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Diophnntus and Charidora is not a great 
poem, though better than his stilted and awkward 
Latin verses. The best known of his shorter 
poems — some of them wonderfully felicitous — is 
Ineonslaney Upbraided (sometimes called To an 
Inconstani Mistress ) : 

I loved thee once, 1 ’ll love no more ; 

Thine l>c Ihe grief as is Ihe blame ; 

Tliou art not what thou wast before, 

What reason I should l>e the same ? 

He that can love unloved again, 

Hath better store of love than brain : 

God send me love my debts to pay, 

While unthrifts fool their love away. 


Nothing could have my love o’erthrow'n. 

If thou had-st still continued mine ; 

Yea, if thou hadst remained thine ou*n, 

1 might perchance have yet been thine. 

Hut thou thy freedom did recall. 

That it thou mights! elsewhere enthral ; 

And then, how could 1 but disdain 
A captive's captive to remain ? 

When new desires had conquerc<l thee. 

And changed the object of thy will, 

It had l>cen lethargy in me. 

Not constancy, to love thee still. 

Vea, it had l>ccn a sin to go 
And prostitute afTcction so, 

Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such os must to others pray. 

Yet do thou glory' in thy choice, 

Thy choice of his good -fortune boast } 

I *11 neither grieve nor yet rejoice. 

To see him gain what I have lost ; 

The height of my disdain shall be, 

To laugh at him, to blush for thee ; 

To love thee still, but go no more 
A l>cgging at a l>eggar’s door. 

On rather slender authority another famous 
poem (of which Burns made a rather poor Scottish 
version) has been credited to him, as has also the 
prototype of Bums’s Auld Lang Syne. Probably 
the poem An Inconstani Mistress^ given below, 
was confounded with Inconstant Upbraided^ given 
above : 

I do confess thou 'it smooth and fair, 

And I might have gone near to love thee ; 

Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That ti|>s could speak had power to move thee \ 
But I can let thee now alone. 

As worthy to be loved by none. 

I do confess thou ’rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweeU, 

Thy favouis are but like the wind. 

Which kisses everything it meets, 

And since thou canst love more than one. 

Thou ’rt worthy to be kisscil by none. 

The morning rose that untouched stands, 

Armed with her briers, how sweet she smells I 
But plucke<l and strained through ruder hands. 

Her sweets no longer with her dwells \ 

But scent and beauty both arc gone. 

And leaves fall from her one by one. 

Such fate ere long will thee betide. 

When thou hast handled been a while, 

Like fair flowers to be thrown aside ; 

And thou shalt sigh, when I shall smile, 

To sec thy love to every one 

Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 

The first verse (first of six) of Old Long Syne is 
as follows : 

Should old acquaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon ? 

The flames of love extinguished, 

And freely past and gone } 
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Is thy kind heart now grown so coid^ 

In that loving breast of thine, 

That thou canst never once reflect 
On old long- syne ? 

See an edition of the poems, with a memoir, by Dr Charles Rogers 
(1844 and i8;i); aod Professor H. Walker's TAm Cfnikrtft cf 
SeoitUk LiUraturt (1893). 

The Earl of SCirlinc— William Alexander of 
Menstrie (1567 >-1640). made an earl by Charles I. 
in 1633— was a conspicuous Scottish courtier and 
public functionary as well as a fairly prolific poet. 
Bom at Menstrie, in the house which aftenvards 
gave birth to Sir Ralph Abercromby, he studied 
at Glasgow and Leyden ; travelled in France, Spain, 
and Italy: and published Aurora (1604) and a 
senes of four Afonarchicki Tragedus — Darius 
(1603), Croesus (1604), The Alexatuiraan Tragedy 
(1605), and Julius Casar (1607). The theme in 
all four plays is the fall of ambition ; they copy 
Seneca, after the manner of his French followers ; 
dignified in style, they contain some fine lyrics' 
but are utterly wearisome. He was knighted by 
in 1613 was attached to the household of 
Pnnee Charles; in 1614 was made Master of 
Requests for Scotland, and published Hart I. of 
his huge poem Doonusday (not completed till 
1637). He received in 1621 the grant of ‘Nova 
Scotia,’ a vast tract in Canada and what now is 
the United States; in 1631 he was made sole 
printer of King James’s version of the Psalms 
From 1626 till his death he was the Secretary of 
State for Scotland; and in 1627-31 he was also 
made Keeper of the Signet, a Commissioner of 
l^chequer, and a Judge of the Court of Session, 
rhe French pushed their conquests in America 
and Alexander’s grant of lands became valueless 
Long unpopular as too self-seeking and avaricious 
he was now suspected and hated. In 1630 he was 
created Viscount and in 1633 Earl of Stirling, in 
1639 also Earl of Dovan (Burns’s ‘ crystal Devon’), 
but he died insolvent in London next year His 
tragedies arc not dramatic, but their quatrains are 
graceful. The songs, sonnets, elegies, and madri- 
gals forming the Aurora arc marred by conceits, 
yet show fancy and ingenuity ; his friendly rival! 
Dnimmond, said he was a better poet than Tasso. 
His amatory poems Stirling did not include in his 
collected Recreations with the Mttses (1637). The 
Julius Casar play conuins some passages rather 
noticeably resembling Shakespeare’s ; but as the 
greater drama was almost certainly written some 
years before, there is no ground for holding— as used 
to be held— that Shakespeareborrowedfrom Stirling 
A famous passage in the Tempest was supposed- 
somewhat hypercritically (though in this case the 
date of the Tempest, 161 1 or thereabouts, would 
permit the derivation^to be also derived from the 
Earl of Stirling. In his play ofZ?/Trw the reflection, 

Of gUuIe scepter* let fnile greaineue vaunt, 

Not icepter*, no, but reed*, which (raii’d up) break, 

And let eye-flatt’ring ihowi our wita aichant. 

All pensb d are, ere of their pomp men speak ; 


Tho»e golden palaces, those gorgeous halls. 

\\ith fumiiurc -su|>erfluously faire. 

Those stalely courts, those skie-cncounlring walls, 

Do vanish all like vapours in the ayre. 

O ! what alfiiction jealous greatnesse l>eares 
Which still must Iravell to hol<l others downe. 

Whilst all our guards not guanl us from our fcares ; 
Such loilc attends the glory of a crownc ! 

inevitably recalls Sh.-ikespe.ire’s lines : 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack Ifchind ! 

The following is one of the Earl of Stirling’s best 
sonnets : 

I sweare, Aurora, by thy starrie eyes, 

And by those golden lockes whose lockc none slips, 
And by the corail of thy rosic lippes, 

And by the naked snowes which beautie die, 

I sweare by all the jewels of thy mind, 

Whose like yet never worldly treasure bought, 

Thy solide judgement and thy generous thought, 

'A hich in this darkened age have clearcly shin'd : 

I sweare by those, and by my spotlesse love, 

And by my secret yet most fervent fires. 

That I have never nurs'd but chast desires, 

And such as modestie might well approve. 

Then since I love those vcrluous parts in thee, 

Shouldst thou not love this vertuoua mind in me ? 

The Glazov edition of the Earl of Stirliog't works (1870) was 
superseded by that of Kasiner and ChaHton (9 vob. 1991-09). See 
also the by Charles Rogers (1877). 

Kobert E«rl of Aiirriiiii (1578-1654), son 
of Ker of Ancrum and grandson of Ker of 
Fcmiehirsi, enjoyed the favour of James and of 
Charles I., by whom he was promoted to various 
court appointments and made Earl of Ancrum. 
On Charles’s execution he retired to Amsterd.am, 
where he died in tfebt. He translated the Psalms, 
like others of his contemporaries ; and the follow- 
ing sonnet, addressed to Drummond of Hawthom- 
den in 1624 (as reproduced in KePs Correspondence, 
*® 75 )« shows how since the unions of the crowns 
the Scottish- vernacular was being supplanted by 
English : 

Sweet solitary life : lonely, dumb joy. 

That need’ St no warnings how to grow more wise 

By other men's mishaps, nor the annoy 

Which from sore wrongs done to one’s self doth rise. 

The morning’s second mansion, Truth’s first friend, 

Never acquainted with the world’s vain broils. 

When the whole day to our own use wc spend. 

And our dear lime no fierce ambition spoils. 

Most happy sUUe, that never tak’st revenge 
For injuries received, nor dost fear 

The Court’s great earthquake, the griev’d truth of change. 
Nor none of falsehood’s savouiy lyes dost hear ; 

Nor know’ St Hope's sweet disease that charms our sense. 
Nor it's sad cure, dear-bought Experience. 


To iha sonnet he appended this note : ' The dale of this lUnred 
rhlme and the place was the very Bedchamber where 1 could not 

slee^' See hi* Ctrrttt*nJemct with his son, the thhd Earl of 
Lothiaa (i8,jX 
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William llriiiiiiiioiHl of lIa\vthorndcn(i5S5- 
1649) ra^c as a poet above mere provincial fame, 
aiul a^s<»cialcd in friemKluf) anti genius with 

his great Ktij^Iibh contemporaries. His father. Sir 
John Drunimonci, was gentleman-usher to King 
Janies, an<l the poet seems to have inherited his 
rcN crcnte for royalty - few authors have been more 
outspoken in their loyalty. Having graduated at 
Edinburgh and studied civil law in France (1607 -8X 
he MKtectled his father in r 610 as second laird of 
lla\s tlu)rnden- -a perfect home fora poet. In all 
Scotia n<l there arc few more beautiful glens than 
the cliffs, caves, and wooded banks of the Esk at 
Ilawthorndcn, hereafter to be known for Drum- 
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from the Kr)|:ravin|; prefikccl to his Worki ^Edinburgh, 


inond’s sake as ‘classic Hawthornden ;* and close 
by is the ornately sculptured Roslin Chapel, besung 
by Scott. Drummond was a most accomplished 
man, well read not merely in Greek and Latin litcra* 
turc, but in French, Italian, Spanish, «and Hebrew. 
In 1613 he published Ttnrs tm th€ Dtaih of Ma*lh 
mUs^ or I Icnry, Prince of Wales. In 1616 appeared 
a \oluinc of Poems: Amorous^ Funerally DivitUy 
Postorolly in SonnefSy Sonj^Sy Sextai$iSy Afmfrigaisy 
chiefly of love and sorrow. He was on the point 
of marrying, when the lady died (1614 or 1615); 
many years later (1632) he married Elizabeth Logan. 
Fof'th Feast in f^y a Panegyric to the Kift^s Most 
Excellent Majesty {1617), congratulates James 
effusively and lengthily on his revisiting his 
native country of Scotland. Drummond spent his 
life mainly between poetry and mechanical ex- 
periments— the poet patented a new kind of pistol, 
a pike, a battering • ram, a telescope, a burn- 
ing glass, an anemometer, and a condenser* He 
abhorred the Covenant, but was constrained to 
subscribe it, relieving his feelings by bitterly sar- 


castic verses. His affection for the royal cause ^ind 
the king^s person was so keen that grief for the 
royal martyFs death hastened his own. Flowers 
0/ Zion appeared in 1623 : his prose works 
include a History of the Five Jameses y some 
royalist and polemical tracts, and The Cyfresse 
Grovey a prose meditation on death, which Pro- 
fessor Masson pronounces ‘ superlatively excel- 
lent.’ insomuch that there is, he thinks, nothing 
of the same length superior, if anything quite 
equal to it, in all Sir Thomas Browne or Jeremy 
Taylor— though the style is in places laboured. 
Drummond was intimate with Drayton ; and his 
friendship with Ben Jon son was cemented by a 
memorable visit paid to him by Jonson at Haw- 
; thorndcu in the winter of 16 1 8. During Jenson’s 
stay at Hawthornden, the Scottish poet kept notes 
of the opinions expressed by the great dramatist, 
and chronicled some of his foibles and failings (sec 
page 403). It should be remembered that his notes 
were private memoranda, never published by him- 
self ; but their truth has been partly confirmed from 
other sources. Printed in 1711 (abridged) and in 
1842, the Conversations wtxfi first reproduced in full 
from the original MS. by R. F. Patterson in 1923. 
In Joason and Drummond (1925) C. L. Stainer 
I tries to prove the Conversations a forgery. Drum- 
mend’s poetr>* is sweet rather than strong ; many 
of his sonnets arc admirable and exquisite, and, 
as compared with his other poems, have fewer 
I conceits and more natural feeling, elevation of 
sentiment, and grace of expression. Ho wrote a 
number of madrigals, epigrams, and other short 
pieces, some of which arc rather coarse. The 
purity of his language, the harmony of his verse, 
and the play of fancy, musical sweetness, and 
melancholy mysticism arc conspicuous features, 
but his range w*is manifestly limited. With more 
cncrg>' and force of mind he would have been 
a greater favourite with Ben Jonson— and with 
posterity. He shows pronounced traces of Italian 
influence ; but he was more sensitive to natural 
scenery* than any of his contemporaries, and 
he was one of the first to sec and record the 
beauty of a snow-clad hill. 

Prom ‘Forth Feastlnff.' 

What bluiUring Noise now intemipts iny Sleep? 

What ccchoing Shouts thus cleave my chiystal Deep, 
And seem to call me from my wat’ry Court ? 

What Melo<ly ? What Sounds of Joy and Sport, 

Arc convey’d hither from each neighbouring Spring? 
With what loud Rumours do the Mountains ring ? 

Which in unusual Pomp on Tip-toes stand, 

An<l (full of Wonder) overlook the Land ? [bright, 

Whence comes these glill’ring Throngs, these Meteors 
This golden People glancing in my Sight? 

Whence doth this Praise, Applause and Love, arise ? 
^^^lat Load-star East->vanl drawelh thus all Eyes? 

Am I a%vnkc ? Or have some Dreams conspiPd 
To mock my Sense with what I most desirM ? 

View 1 that living Face, see I those Looks, 

Which with Delight were wont t^ amaze iny Brooks? 
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Do 1 behold (hat Worth, (hat Man divine. 

This Age's Gloiy, by these lianks of mine? 

TJien find I (rue whai long I wish'd in vain ; 

My much l>e)oved Prince is come again ; 

So unto (hem whose Zenith is (he Pole, 

When Six black Mon(hs are pas(, (he Sun doth roll : 

So after Tempest to Sea*tosscd Wights 

Faire Hdms Brothers show (heir chearing Lights : 

So comes Arabians Wonder from her Woods, 

And far far off is seen by Memphis Floods, 

The feather’d Sy Ivans cJoud-like by her dy, 

And with triumphing Plaudits beat the Sky, 

NyU marvels. Strap's Priests (entranced) rave, 

And in Mygde^nian Stone her Shape ingrave ; 

In lasting Cedars they do mark the Time 
In which Apollo's Bird came to their Clime. 

Let Mother Earth now deckt with Ftow'rs be seen : 
And sweet breath’d Zephyra curl the Meadows green, 
Let Heaven weep Rubies in a Crimson ShowV, 

Such as on Istdies Shears they use to pour : 

Or with that golden Storm the Fields adorn, | 

Which Jir^e rain’d when his Blew^cy’d Maid was bom. 
^lay never Hours the Web of Day out -weave, 

May never Night rise from her sable Cave. 

Swell proud my Billows, faint not to declare 
Your Joys as ample as their Causes are : 

For Murmurs hoarse, sound like Arion's Harp, 

Now delicately dat, now sweetly sharp ; 

And you my Nymphs, rise from your moist Repair; 
Strew all your Springs and Grots with Lillies fair ; 

Some swifiest«foo(ed, get (hem hence, and pray 
Our Floods and Lakes come keep this Holy-day ; 

What ere beneath Albattta's Hills do run, 

Which sec the rising or the setting Sun, 

Which drink stem Crampius' mists, or OefuVs Snows ; 
Stooe-rolling Tay^ 7i>*^ Tortoisc-like that Hows, 

The pearly Don, the Dta, the fertile Spey. 

Wild Nfvenu, which doth sec our longest Day ; • 

Nest smoaking Sulphur, Leave with Mountains crown’d 
Strange Lovmond for his floating Isles rcno’.vn’d : 

The Irish Jiian, JCen, the Silver Air^ 

The snaky Dun, the Ore with rushy Hair, 

The ChrisUbstreaming Md, loud heUowiDg C/yde, 

Tkoeed which no more our Kingdoms shall divide 5 
Rank'swclling Anttauy Ud with curled Streams, 

The EskeJ, the Solway where they lose their Names, 

To cv'ry one proclaim our Joys and Feasts, 

Our Triumphs ; bid all come and be our Guests ? 

And as they meet in Neptussds azure flail, 

Bid them bid Sea«Gods keep this Festival ; 

This Day shall by our Currants be renown ’d, 

Our Hills a1x>ut shall still this Day resound : 

Nay, that our Love more to this Day appear, 

Let us with it henceforth begin our Year. 

To Virgins, Flo w'n 5 to Sun« burnt Earth, the Rain ; 

To Mariners fair Winds amidst the Main, 

Cool Shades to Pilgrims, which hot glances bum,' 

Arc not so pleasing os thy blest keturo. 

That Day (dear Prince). 

BpltAph on Prince Henry. 

Stay, Passenger, see where enclosed lies 
The Paragon of Princes, (airest Frame, 

Time, Nature, Place, could show to mortal Eyes, 

In Worth, Wit, Virtue Miracle of Fame t 
At least that Part the Earth of him could claim 
This Marble holds (hard like the Destinies) 


For as to his brave Spirit, and glorious Name, 

The one Uie World, the other filL> (he Skies. 

Th’ immortal Amaran/hus, princely Rose, 

Sad and that sweet FlowV (hat bears 

In Sanguine Spots the Tenor of our Woes, 

Spread on this Slone, and wash it with your Tears. 

1 hen go and tell from Cades unto /n<U, 

You saw where Elarth s Perfections were confin’d. 

MiUon in his L^citiat iniroduced in the same way the fabled 
origin of the hyacinth : 

Inwrought with hgures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that aanguine flower, inscribed with woe. 

To hls Lute. 

My Lute, be as thou wert when thou di<l grow 
With tJiy green Mother in some ^hady Grove, 

When immelodious Winds but made thee move. 

And Birds their Kamagc did on thee bestow, warbliog 
Since that dear Voice which did thy sounds approve. 
Which wont in such harmonious Strains to flow. 

Is reft from Earth to tune those Spheres above. 

What arc thou but a Harbinger of Woe? 

Thy pleasing Notes be pleasing Notes no more, 

But Orphans Wailings to their fainting Ear, 

Each Stroke a Sigh, each Sound draws forth a Tear, 
For which Iw silent as in Woods before : 

Or if tliat any Hand to touch thee daign. 

Like widow'd Turtle still her Loss complain. 

The Praise of a Solitary Life. 

'rhrice happy he who by some shady Grove, 

Far from the clain’rous World, doth live his own. 
Though solitary, who is not alone. 

But doth converse with that eternal Love : 

O how more sweet is Birds harmonious Moan, 

Or the hoarse Sobbings of the Widow'd Dove, 

Than those smooth Whisperings near a Prince's Throne, 
Which Good make doubtful, do the Evil approve 1 
O how more sweet is Zephyr's wholesome Breath, 

And Sighs embalm'd, which new-born F'low'rs unfold. 
Than that Applause vain Honour doth bequeath I 
How sweet arc Streams to poyson drunk in Gold I 
The World is full of Horrors, Troubles, Slights, 
Woods harmless Shades have only (rue Delights. 

To a Nightingale. 

Sweet Bird that sing’s! away the early Hours, 

Of Winters past or coming void of Care, 

Well pleased >vith Delights which present are, 

Fair seasons, budding Sprays, swcet-smcIUng Flow’rsj 
To Rocks, to Springs, to Rills, from leavy Bow’rs, 

Thou thy Creator's Goodness dost declare, 

And what dear Gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A Stain to humane Sense in Sin that low’rs. 

What Soul can be so sick, which by thy Songs 
(Attir’d in sweetness) s>vect]y is not driven 
Quite to forget Earth's Turmoils, Spites and Wrongs, 
And lift a reverent Eye and Thought to Heaven ? 

Sweet artless Songster, tliou my Mind doest niis^ 

To Ayres of Spheres, yea and to Angels layes. 

Sonnete. 

In Mind's pure Glass when I my self behold. 

And lively sec how my best Days arc spent. 

What Clouds of Care above my Head arc rol’d. 

What coming III, which 1 cannQt prevent : 
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My cour^ })Cgun 1 wearied do repent. 

And would embrace what Rtason oft hath told, 

Ihit scarce thus think I» when Love hath control'd 
Ail the l>cst Reasons K(<iSi}n could invent. 

Tho sure 1 know my Labour's Etid is Grief, 

The more 1 strive chat I the more shall pine. 

That only Death shall l*c my last Relief ; 

Yet when I think \i\>on that Face divine. 

Like one with Arrow shot, in Laughter’s place, 
Maugre my Heart, I joy in my Di^race. 

I know that all l>cncalh the Moon decays, 

And what by Mortals in this World is brought, 

In Ttmci great Pcriotls shall return to nought 5 
rhat fairest States have fatal Nights an<l Days. 

I know that all the Muses heavenly Lays, 

With toil of Sp’rit, which arc so dearly lx>ught, 

As idU Sounds of few or none are sought, 

That there is nothing lighter than vain I’raise. 

I know frail B^auty like the purple Flower, 

To which one Mom oft Hirth and Death alTords, 

That Love a jarring is of Minds Acconis, 

Where Stnsf and WU! bring under Htnson's Power : 
Know what I list, all this cannot me move, 

But that (tiias) I l)oth must Write, ami Love. 

There is no ground, happily, for attributing to 
Drummond, <'is was done till quite lately, the coarse, 
clever, farcical macaronic, PoUmo^Middinsa^ pub* 
iished anonymously in 1683, and probably written 
by an obscure pamphleteer and rhymester, Samuel 
Colvill, who was publishing his things between 
1670 and 1690. 

In this passage from the Cypress Gtove we sec 
Drummond dealing with one of (he great problems 
of urn burial somewhat in the spirit and after the 
manner of Browne : 

For to easy censure it would appear that the soul, if 
it can fore-see thnt divorcement which it is to have from 
the l>ody, should not without great reason be thus over- 
gricvc<l, and plunged in inconsolable and unaccustomed 
sorrow : consulcring their near union, long familiarity 
an<l love, with (he great change, pain, and ugliness, 
which are apprchcndetl to be the inseparable attendants 
of death. 

They had their l>cing together, parts they arc of one 
reasonable creature, the harming of the one is the 
weakning of the working of the other. What sweet 
contentments doth the soul enjoy by (he senses? They 
arc the gates and windows of its knowledge, the oi^ns 
of its delight. If It l>c tedious to an excellent player on 
the lute to abide but a few months the want of one, 
how much more the lieiiig without such noble tools and 
engines be painful to (he soul ? And if two pilgrims 
which have wandrc<l some few miles tc^cthcr, have a 
hearts-grief when they arc near to part, what must the 
sorrow be at parting of two so loving friends and never* 
loathing lovers as arc the body and soul ? 

Death is the violent cst ranger of acquaintance, the 
eternal divorcer of marriage, the rovisher of the children 
from the parents, the stealer of parents from their children, 
the interrer of fame, the sole cause of forgetfulness, by 
which the living talk of those gone away as of so many 
shadows or age* worn stories : all strength by it is en* 
feebted. beauty turned into deformity and rottenness, 
honour into contempt, glory into baseness. It is the 


reasonless breaker off of all actions, by which we enjoy 
no more the sweet pleasures of earth, nor contemplate 
the stately revolutions of (he heavens. The sun perpetu- 
ally setteth, stars never rise unto us : it in one moment 
robbeth us of what with so great toil and care in many 
yean we have heape<l together : by this are successions 
of linages cut short, kingdoms leA heirless, and greatest 
states orphaned : it is not overcome by pride, soothed by 
dattcry, tam'd by intreatics, brib'd by benefits, softned 
by lamentations, nor diverted by time. Wisdom, save 
this, can prevent and help ever^* thing. By death we arc 
exiled from this fair city of the world, it is no more & 
world unto u$, nor we any more a people unto it. 'Fhe 
mines of phanes, palaces, and other magnificent frames^ 
yield a sad prospect to the soul, and how should it with* 
out horror view the wrack of such a wonderful master* 
piece as is (he body? 

poctn4 have been edited for the MaitUnd Club(t 839 X 
by Peier (1833), D. Turnbull (1657), W. C. Ward 

(1894), Professor L £• Ka&tner (9 volv 1913)* (be Life by 

professor Maasoh <1873). H. Walker's Ctninrift <•/ Scottuk 

Lit^raiurt and WhibTey's Literary Pprfraifi (1904). 

John Spottiswoodes successively Archbishop 
of Glasgow (consecrated 1610) and of St Andrews 
(1615) in the reign of James VL, was born in 1565. 
The son of the Superintendent (practically bishop) 
of Lothian, he was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, and became a parish minister in 1583. 
He went to London as King James's chaplain in 
1603. A strenuous and active promoter of the 
king’s scheme for the cstablishnlent of Episcopacy 
in Scotland, he stood high in the favour of James, as 
well as of Charles 1 ., by whom he was made Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland in 163$. He reluctantly 
entered into the king’s unwise measures for intro- 
ducing a liturgy into Scotland, and became hateful 
to the Covenanting party. He was present in 
St Giles’s Church in Edinburgh during the fateful 
Jenny Geddes riot. The Glasgow Assembly of 
1638 deposed and excommunicated the archbishop, 
who retired to London and died there in 1639. He 
wrote, at the command of James, a History of the 
Church of Scotlandy from 203 to 1625 A.D. When the 
king was told that some passages in such a work 
might possibly bear too hard upon tho memory of 
his mother, he desired Spottiswoode to Svritc and 
spare not;’ and yet, says Bishop Nicolson, ^the 
historian ventured not so far with a commission as 
Buchanan did without one.’ The history was pub- 
lished in London in 1655, and is fair on the whole» 
though not always impartial. 

Destruotlon of Monasterlee. 

Whibt these things thus passed, John Knox returned 
from Geneva unto Scotland [i 559 ]» and joining with the 
Congregation, did preach to them at Perth. In his sermon 
he took occasion lo speak against the adoration of images* 
shewing that the same tended to God’s dishoDOur, and 
that such idols and monuments of superstition os were 
erected in churches ought to be pulled dot^, as being 
oflensive to good and godly people. The sermon ended 
and the better sort gone to dinner, a priest, rather to try 
men’s affections than out of any devotion, prepared to say 
Mass, opening a great case wherein was the history of 
divers saints exquisitely carved, A young boy that stood 
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by saying that such boldness was insufferable, (he priest 
gave him a blow. The boy in an anger casting a stone at 
the priests happened to break one of the pictures: where- 
upon a stir \vzs presently raised, some of the common sort 
falling upon the priest, others running to the altar and 
breaking the images, so as in a moment all was pulled 
down in the church that carried any mark of idolatry. 
The people upon the noise thereof assembled in great 
numbers, and invading the cloisters, made spoil of all 
they found therein. The Franciscans had store of provi- 
sion, both of victuals and household -stuff: amougst the 
Dominicans the like wealth was not foun<] ; yet so much 
there was as might shew the profession they made of 
poverty to be feigned and counterfeit. The Carthusians, 
who passed both those in wealth, were used in like 
manner ; yet was the prior permitted to lake tvith him 
what he might carry of gold and silver plate. All the 
spoil was given to the poor, the rich sort forbearing to 
meddle with any part thereof. But that which was most 
admirer! was the speed they made in demolishing those 
edifices. For the Charter-house (a building of exceeding 
cost and largeness) was not only ruined, but the stones 
and timber so quickly taken away, as in less than two 
days space a vestige thereof was scarce remaining to be 
seen. They of Couper in Fife hcarir>g what was done at 
Perth, went in like manner to their church, and defaced 
411 the images, altars, and other instruments of idobtry ; 
which the curate took so heavily, as the night following 
he put violent hands on himself. . . . 

The noblemen rcoiained at that time in St Andreu-s ; 

* and because they foresaw (his their answer would not be 
well accepted, and feared some sudden attempt (for the 
queen with her Frenchmen lay then at Falkland), they 
tent to the lairds of Dun and Fittarrow, and others that 
favoured religion in the countries of Angus and Mcams, 
and requested them to meet at St Andrews the fourth day 
of June. Meanwhile they themselves went to the town 
of Crail, whither all that had warning came, shewing 
great forwardness and resolution ; and were not a little 
encouraged by John Knox, who, in a sermon made unto 
them at the same time, put them in mind of that be had 
foretold at Perth, how there was no sincerity in the queen- 
r^ent t dealing, and that conditions would not be kept 
as they ha<) found. Therefore did he exhort them not to 
be any longer deluded with fair promises, seeing there 
was no peace to l>e hope<l for at their hands, who took 
no regard of contracts and covenants solemnly sworn. 
And because there would Iw no quietness till one of the 
parties were masters, and strangers cxpulsed out of the 
kingdom, he wnshed them lo prepare themselves either to | 
die as men, or lo live victorious. 

15y (his exhortation the hearers were so moved, as they 
fell immediately to the pulling down of altars and images, 
and destroyed all the monuments whidi were abused to 
idolatry in that town. Tlie like they did the next day 
in Anstnithcr, and from thence came directly to St 
Andrews. The bishop hearing what they had done in 
the coast iowtks, and suspecting they would attempt the 
same reformation in the city, came to It well accom- 
panied, of purpose to withstand them ; but after he hod 
tried the affections of the townsmen, and found them all 
inclining to the Congr^tioo, he went away early the 
next morning towards Falkland to the queen. 

That day being Sunday, John Knox preached in the 
parish church, taking for his theme the history of the 
Gospel touching our Saviouris purging of the Temple ; 
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and applying the cr>mijjtion which was at that tina* in 
Jerusalem to the prc.'vent estate of the Church, and declar- 
ing what was the duly of those lo whom God liad given 
authority and power, he did so incite the auditors, as, the 
sermon Iwing ended, they went all and made spoil of the 
churches, ruing the monasteries of the Black and Grey 
friars lo the ground. 

James VI. and a Refractory Preacher. 

The king perceiving by all these letters that the death 
of his mother was determined, callefl Uck hi% ambas- 
sadors, .and at home gave order lo the mini.sters to re- 
member her in their public prayers, which they denied to 
do, though the form prescribed was Ino^l Christian and 
lawful ; which was, that it might please God to illuini- 
iialc her with the light of his truth, and save her from 
the apparent danger wherein she was cast. Upon their 
denial, charges were directc<l to command all bishops, 
ministers, and other office-bearers in the Church to make 
mention of her distress in their public prayers, and com- 
mend her to God in the form appointed. But of all the 
number only Mr David Lindsay .at I^ith and the king's 
own ministers gave obedience. At Edinburgh, where the 
disoliediencc was most public, ihe king, puqiosingto have 
their fault amended, did appoint the third of February 
for solemn prayers to be made in her behalf, command- 
ing the bishop of St Andrews to prepare himself for that 
day; which when the ministers undeia^tood. they stirred 
up Mr John Cowper, a young man not enterc<l as yet in 
the function, to lake the pulpit before the time and ex- 
clude the bishop. The king coming at the hour ap^>oinlct1, 
and seeing him in the place, called to him from his seat, 
and said, ‘Mr John, that place is destined for another ; 
yet since you arc there, if you will ol>cy the charge that 
is given, and remember my mother in your prayers, you 
shall go on.^ He replying, ‘that he would do as the 
Spirit of God should direct him,* was commande<! lo 
leave the place : and m.iking as though he would stay, 
the captain of the guard went lo pull him out ; where- 
upon he burst forth in these speeches ; ‘ This day shall 
be a witness against the king in the great day of the 
Lord : ' and then denouncing a wo to the inhabitants of 
E<linburgh, he went do^vn. and the bishop of St Andrews 
entering the pulpit did perfonn (he duty requirctl. The 
noise was great for a while amongst the people ; but 
after they were quieted, and had heard the bishop (as 
he was a most powerful preacher) out of that text to 
Timothy discourse of the duly of Christians in praying 
for all men, they grieved sore to sec their teachers so far 
overtaken, and condemned their obstinacy in that point. 
In (he affemoon Cowper was called l>cfore the council, 
where Mr Waller Baleanquel and Mr William Watson, 
ministers of the town, accompanying him, for some idle 
speeches (hat escaped them at this time were both dis- 
charged from preaching in ICdinlnirgh during his majesty's 
pleasure, and Cowper sent prisoner to Blackness. 

See the etlliion of the history (moderoiwd). with pretixeU Life, 
published by the Spottiswoode Society, in three volumes, in iSiy. 

David Caldcrwood (1575-1650), a minister 
of the Kirk of Scotland at Crailing, in Roxburgh- 
shire, was in 1617 imprisoned and banished for 
protesting against royal encroachments on the 
Church’s rights. In Holland he wrote in Latin 
Altare Damascenum,an impeachment of the Angli- 
can Church-polity, in virtue of which he was quoted 
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bv Dutch divines as ‘ Emincnlissimus Calder- 
wood.’ On his return to Scotland, now minister 
at Pcncniiland, lie compiled an elaborate History 
of the Kirk. An abridgment, entitled Thi True 
History of the Church of ScotlaJtd^ was printed 
in 1646: an<l the complete work, printed from 
the manuscript in the British Museum, was issued 
in eixhl volumes. ICdinbur^'h, 1841 “49, published 
by the Wodrow Society. Calderwood, an unyield- 
ing^ Bre>bytcrian, does not err on the side of 
tenderness to Episcopalians or Erastians. This 
is his account of the various fuitctions at the 
rccejiiion in Edinbur^'h of James \T.*s queen, 
Atine of Denmark, in 1590; 

Upon Tui^ilay, ilic 19th of May, the quccnc made her 
entne ui Edinhurgh. She enme by the south side of 
the tuim, hy the West Port, in a coache. A young 
lioy descending in a glolv, which opcne<l, delivered 
certanc heves, with a Bible .and a ISalme Bookc. Mr 
Johne Hus^ell ma<lc an harangue in Latine, and the 
cannons of die cost ell were <lisch.iTged. The nobles of 
Scotland and the Danish ro.vl licforc, ami a trainc of 
l.vicis belli n<l. The queenc herself road in a coache 
drassin ssith eight hors, accompanied with the citiccns 
in their gownes, and some of them carcing a pale of 
purple velvet al>ove the coachc. At the strait of the 
Boh, Mr Hercules Rollockc, Maister of the Grammar 
Schoolc, made an oratioun. At the Butter Tronc, there 
were some ytmng wcomcn coastlie apparrelled, stan<iing 
upon a scalfold, playing u|K>n oi^ans, and singing of 
musicians. Mr Johne Craig’s sonne, .1 young Imy, had 
a short oratioun to her. At the Tolbuith were five 
youths, clothed in gentlewomen’s apparcll, one having 
a sword, another a ballancc, the tlirid a bookc, the 
fourth a tai^ct, and other two with their signes, all 
representing Bcacc, Blcntic, Policie, Justice, Lil>cra 1 litic, 
and temperance. Evcric one expouned the slgnifica- 
tioun of their ownc signes. Thcraflcr, (he quccnc 
went into the kirk, and satt in the east end, in 
the loft, under a faire cannabic of velvet Mr Robert 
Bruce made the sermoun, which Iwing ended within 
halfc an hourc, the quccnc is brought furth. Comming 
hy the Croce, (hey see there Bacchus drinking, and 
casting glasses, violcrs playing, and musicians singing. 
At the Sait Tronc was represented the king's gcncalogie; 
and at the root of the tree a young boy made an oratioun 
in Latine. At the port of the Nether Bow were repre* 
sented the seven planets, and the weird givin in Latine ; 
and a faire jewell, of a great price, called the A, was 
givin to the queene. All the way there went, before the 
honest men of the toun, twentie-foure youths clothed, 
some with cloth of silver, others with white tafTctic, and 
golden clmines about their ncckcs, Icgges, and armes, 
and visotircs on their faces, making them sceme Mores. 
The fore staires were covered with tnpestrie or faire 
coverings. Mr Andrew Mclvill made an oratioun to 
the ambassaders, to their great admiratioun. The king 
acknowledged that he had honoured him and his countrie 
that day, promised never to forgett it, and commanded 
to print it with all diligence The day following it was 
delivered to (he printer, with an epigmmnie of dedica* 
tioun to the king, and entitulcd Josephus 

Scaliger, aficr (he sight of it, wrote to Mr Andrew and 
said, ' Pro/e(to nos talia non possumtuf Lipsius reading 
it, said, 'Re vera Andreas Metvinus est stria doctus! 


Upon Saturday, the 33d, the Danish ambassaders were 
banketted by (he toun of Edinburgh in the Coine House. 

‘Vht utint WAS A (ottCASl of iH« future indicated by the po«i* 
tion4 of ihe »tan» ; the Cpine or Cuuu'f Houst was the bliot of 
Scotland, in a cIoao or lane off the Co^gato 

John Row (1568-1646), minister of Camock, 
in Fife, wrote a Historic of the Kirk of Scotland 
from 1588 to August 1637, which, with a continua- 
tion to July 1639, by his son, of the same name, 
was edited in 1843 by David Laing for the Mail- 
land and the Wodrow Societies. 

Znoliarj’ Royd {i585 ?-i653X a pious and 
learned divine of the Scottish Church, has hitd the 
unhappy fate to be handed down by tradition as 
the translator of Scripture into doggerel rhyme. 
One of the Boyds of PcnktII, in Ayrshire, he studied 
at Glasgow, St Andrews, and Saumur (where his 
cousin, Boyd of Trochrig, afterwards Principal of 
Glasgow University, w'as then professor). He spent 
sixteen years in France, declined a chair at Saumur, 
and in 1623 became minister of the Barony Church 
in Glasgow ; he was also rector and vice-chancellor 
of the university there, and to it left his books and 
a sum of money. He was a staunch Covenanter, 
disapproved Cromwell’s supremacy, and, preaching 
before the victorious general in Glasgow Cathedral, 

* railed at him to his face.’ He wrote incessantly, 
and published The Last BatUll of the Soul in Death 
(1629 ; republished 1831), prose meditations for the* 
sick ; a poem on Leslie’s victory at Newbum (1640), 
the preliminary of the great civil \yzT ; numerous 
sermons and pamphlets ; The Garden of Zion (3 
vols. 1644), verse paraphrases of lai^e parts of 
Scripture — the first volume mainly the kings of 
Judah, the second volume containing 'the bookes 
of Job, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, all in 
English verse ; ’ and The Psnlmes of David in 
Meeter (1646). Among his manuscripts are, besides 
sermons, miscellaneous poems more or less sacred 
in substance, versions of The Foure Evangels^ 
and ZioKs Flowers^ cont«aining in 26,080 lines of 
verse Ihe fall of Adam, Abel murdered, the Tower 
of Babel, Abraham and Isaac, Joseph and his 
brethren, and other ten scriptural stories or cpi* 
sodcs, down to John the Baptist and the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelation, together with two 
edifying but not quite scriptural stories of the 
Gunpowder Plot and the world’s vanities. Four 
of them were printed from the manuscript in 1855. 
The stories — belated miracle-plays or scriptural 
'interludes’ — are paraphrased into an imperfectly 
dramatic form, and are each detailed by some six 
or eight speakers. Thus in 'Jonah’ ' the speakers’ 
are ; ' 1. The Lord. 2. Jonah. 3. The Shipmaster. 
4. The Sailors. 5. The King of Ninive. 6. The 
men of Ninive.’ And in 'John the Baptist’ Herod, 
Heredias, and 'the hangman’ take their respective 
parts as welt as the Lord, Elizabeth, Gabriel, and 
John and his disciples. Common rumour credited 
him with having translated the whole of the Scrip* 
tures into verse, and his versions are alluded to as 
' Zachary Boyd’s Bible.’ He was one of the com- 
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mittee appointed in 1648 to revise the version of 
the Psalms by the English Cromwellian, Francis 
Rous, for use in the Church of Scotland ; in some 
points this version, sung in Scotland from that date 
till the present day, more closely follows Boyd^s 
and Sir William Murc^s than Rous’s translation. 
How very similar Boyd’s is to Rous’s and the 
use-and*wont ^Scottish version’ may be seen by 
comparing the renderings given at page 503 
with Boyd’s of the same three verses of Psalm 
xxiii. : 

Yea though through v.illcy of death's shade 
I walk ; I Ic fear no ill, 

For thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staffe me comfort still. 

Thou scl’st in presence of my foes 
a table me before ; 

Mine head with oyl thou dost anoint, 
my cup it runneth o’re. 

Coodnesse and mercy all the dayes 
of my life surely shall 

Me follow, and in the Lord’s house 
for ever I will dwell. 

The version, though rude, had the merit of being 
a pretty close translation, and is at least not 
grotesque. The same cannot be said for the 
translations in which 2Iachary permits himself 
more freedom — though even here there are scenes 
vividly conceived and lines not lacking in un- 
deniable vigour and uncouth lucidity. The follow- 
ing part of the history of Jonah may be given 
as perhaps the ne pltis ultrn of unpoelic verse, 
a good man's efforts to make sacred story im- 
pressive becoming, for lack of .humour on his 
part, a caricature far from solemnising in its , 
efTects : 

Tkt Saties, Now over boord hec throwne is by and by, 
Where in the waters he doth sprawling ly s 
There Jonah is, Cod’s wrath for to appease, 

Ev’n head and eares downe soused in the fr^a i. * 

But what is this that near him wee doe see. 

Like to a tower wambling on the sea ; wallowinc 

A monster great, Che Leviathan strong, 

With beame like jawes which followes him along : 

A little space the whale did round him play. 

To waite his time, but in a short delay 
He wheel’d about, and in a trice wee sawe 
The living man he burl’d in his mawe. 

Waves rest content, the surges no more beate, 

The sea ’t growne kind, (he billowes no more threate, 

All is made quiet, clouds no more doe frowne, 

Heav'ns pleased welh doc with their smiles look downe, 
Waves s well'd before lye Icvell in their place, 

Without a wrinkle^ smooth as is the glasse : 

No wamblings now, the sea it is tranquill, 

Heavens lowre no more, all is both calme and still. 

jMah* I did rebell ; heere is my day of Doome, 

FeasU dainty seeme untill the reck’ning come x 
Alas f loo late, it now repenleth me, 

That I refus'd to goe to Ninive ; 

1 thought to lurk, but now my miseries 
Me clearely tell, Cod bath uovailed eyes. 


And that hee will ov'rtakc them by and by, 

Who ev’r they bee that from his face doc fly : 

I understood that God was good and kind. 

But mongrelj thoughts with foly pierc’d niy mind, 

Heere apprehendc<l, I in prison ly. 

What goods will mnsomc my captivity? 

What house 1$ this, where 'n neither Arc nor candle, 
Where I no thing but guts of hshes handle? 

I and my table are lx)th hccre within, 

Where day ne’er da\\n'd, where sun di<l never shine, 
rhe like of this on earth man never >.aw, 

A living man within a monster s tn.'iwe : 

Buried under mountains uhich are high and steep, 
Plung'd under water hundrethe fathoincs deep. 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 

For through a window hec the light did see : 

Hee sail’d above the highest waves, a wonder, 

I and my boat arc all the \satcrs under. 

Hee in his ark might goe and also come, 

But I sit still in such a strait'ncd roomc, 

As is most uncouth, head and feet together, 

Among such grease as would a thousand ^mother : 

I find no way now for niy shrinking hcncc, 

But hccrc to lye and die for mine offence. 

Light persons were in Noah’s hulk together, 

Comfortable they were each one to other. 

In nil the earth like unto mec is none, 

Fane from all living 1 hcerc lye alone, 

Where 1 entomb'd in melancholy sink, 

Choak’l, suffocat, with cxcremcntal slink : 

This grieves mce most, that 1 for grievous sinne, 
IncarcVd lye within this floating in. ins 

Within this cave with greefe my heart is gall’d, 

Lord hearc the sighs from my heart's centre hal'd ; 

Thou know'st how long I have been in this womb, 

A living man within a living tomb ; 

0 what a lodging \ wilt thou in those vaults. 

As in a Hell most dark, correct my faults ? 

1 neither kno when day doth shine, or night 
Comes for my rest, I ’m so depriv'd of sight x 
Though that the judgement 's uncouth sure I share, 

I of God's goodnesse never will despairc. 

I 'le tume to him, and in those words will pray 
Within thb whale ; what Cod indites 1 *le say. 

By reason of my trouble, 1 
to God who heard me cry*d. 

Out of hell's belly did I cry, 
lliou heard’st my voice, I cry'd. 

For thou hast cast me in the deepc, 
in midst ev'n of the ^>ea,^ 

Floods compost me, thy billowes all, 
and waves |uist over me. 

(H«re follow, In ihe same cummoa meature, seven vencsiaoreol 
pretty literal imnslation froai Jonah ii. 

Above all Gods O Lord thou dost excell, 

I hope thou 'It free me from this paunch of Hell, 

And that thou wilt this monster now command, 

That it disgorge me out upon the land. 

O draw me out of this my moving cave, 

And bring thy Jonah from this living grave, 

0 hearc my prayers from this darksome place, 

1 with my tcares flee to thy throne of grace. 

It was inevitable that such poor doggerel should 
be parodied by still worse, especially on the part of 
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writers desiring, like Samuel ColviU in The Whigg^s 
Sufifi/tiUUion (1681), to throw ridicule on the Pres- 
byterian clergy. And it is by the parodies falsely 
credited to him that poor Zachary is commonly 
remembered in Scotland to this day. Thus Colvill 
made l3oyd deliberately put on record : 

There was a man called Job 
Dw'clt in the land of Uz, 

I !c ha<l a good gift of tlie gob ; 

'fhe same case happen us ! 

Another part of Job’s story was declared to be : 

Job’s wife sii<l to Job, 

Curse (jo<I amt die. 

O no, you wicked scol<t| 

No, not 1. 

Of Jacob, they put into Boyd’s mouth this version : 

AncI Jacob ma<lc for his wee Josie, 

A tartan coal to keep him cosic ; 

And what for no ? there was nac harm 
To kec]> the I.vl baith and w.'irm. 

BoytlV mami^criptH arc in the library of Glasgow UnivefNUy. 
Sec the bii>];r;i|)hic.'i] notice prefixetJ to Neil's reprint of four of the 
pocm% from XtfiH'i h/fftiurs (1S55). 

Robert Baillie w«is born at Glasgow in 1599, 
and educated at the university of that city. In 
1622 he received Episcopal ordination, and was 
shortly after presented to the parish of Kilwinning. 
In 1637 he refused to preach in favour of Laud's 
scrvicc-book, in 1638 sat in the famous General 
Assembly of Glasgow, in 1639 served as chaplain 
in the Covenanting army at Duns Law, and in 
1640 was selected to go to London, with other 
commissioners, and draw up charges against Aren- 
bishop Laud. On bis return to Scotland in 1042 
he was appointed joint-professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow. In 1643 he was again sent to London as 
a delegate to the Westminster Assembly, and in 1649 
was chosen by the Church to proceed to Holland 
and invite Charles IL to accept the Covenant 
and crown of Scotland. He performed his mission 
skilfully, and after the Restoration was made 
Principal of Glasgow University. A competent 
scholar, he corresponded (in Latin) with Voctius 
and other Continental scholars, and was master of 
thirteen languages, including Arabic and Ethiopic. 
His afTectionatc letters to Sharp showed that, 
even till after the ‘great renunciation' had actually 
been accomplished, he refused to believe in the 
future archbishop's treachery to the Presbyterian 
cause. A representative of all that was best and 
most temperate in the Covenanting Church of his 
age, he died July 1662. His lutUrs and Journals^ 
edited by David Laing (3 vols. Bannat)^^ Club, 
1841-42), give a vivid picture of Scotland^politt- 
cal, ecclesiastical, academical, domestic — in a most 
confused and distracting time of feud, faction, 
and civil war ; and his record of the Westminster 
Assembly and its proceedings is very valuable. 
He wrote in a Scots which was very nearly pro- 
vincial English, with many Scotticisms and not a 
few Scots words. His first letter from London in 


1640 to his wife at Kilwinning describes Strafford’s 
first appearance before the Long Parliament : 

I know thow does now long to he.'ir froin me. I wrote 
to thee on Saturday was eight d.iys from Durham. That 
day we went to Damtoun, where Mr Alexander Hender- 
son and Mr Robert Blair did preach to us on Sonday. 
At supper, on Sonday, the post with the Great Seall of 
England for our safe conduct, came to us with the Earle 
Bristors letter to Lowdoun, intreating us to make haste. 
On Monday we came^ before we lighted, to Boroubrig, 
twentic«f>*ve mylc^. On Tuesday we rode three short 
posts, Ferribrig, Toxford, and Duncosler. There I was 
content to buy a bobin w.ostcoat. On Wednesday we 
came anc other good journey to New work on Trent, 
where we caused Dr Moyslie sup with us. On Thurs- 
day we came to Stamfoord ; on Fryday to Huntingiown ; 
on Saturday to Ware, where we rested the Sabbath, an<l 
heard the minister, after we were warned of the ending 
of the service, preach two gooil sermons. On Monday 
morning we came that tucnlie niylc to London before 
sun-ryscing : all weell, horse and men, as we could 
wish.; diverse merchands and their servants with us, on 
little naigs ; the w.iy extreamlie fmile and deep, the 
joumics long and continued, sundric of us unaccustomed 
with travcll, we took it for God’s singular goodness that 
all of us were «o preserved ; none in the companie held 
letter out than 1 and my man, and our little noble naigs. 
From Killwinning to London I did not so much as 
stumble : this is the fruit of your prayers. I >v*as abo all 
the way full of courage, and comforted with the sense of 
<jod*s presence with my spirit. We were by the way 
great ex|>cnces ; their inns are all like palaces ; no mar%*ell 
they extors their guests : for three mcalls, course enough, 
we would pay, together with our horses, sixteen or seven- 
teen pound Sterling. Some three dish of creevishes, like 
little partans, two and fourty shillings Sterling. Our 
lo^lgcings here wpre taken in the common garden: 
Rothes, Mr Archluld Johnstoun in one ; Dumfcrmling, 
Mr Alexander llendcrsoun in one; the three Barrouns 
in one ; the three Burgesses in one ; Lowdoun, >vhoin 
we expect this night, in a fifth, where Mr Blair hes a 
ch.imber, I another, our men a third : our house maills 
cverie week above eleven pound Sterling. The Citie is 
<lcsyreouS we should lodge with them ; so, to-morrow I 
think we must Hitt. 

All things here goes as our heart could wish. The 
Lieutenant of Ireland came bot on Monday to loun late ; 
on Tuesday rested ; on Wednesday came to Parliament ; 
bot ere night, he was caged. Intollerable pr)*de and 
oppression cryes to Heaven for a vengeance. Tlie Lower 
House dosed their doores ; the Speaker keeped the 
keyes till his accusation was concluded. Thereafier, Mr 
Pym went up, with a number at his back, to the Higher 
House, and, in a prettie short speech, did, in name of the 
Lower House, and in name of the Commons of all Eng- 
land, accuse Thomas Earle of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, of high trcasoiic, and rcquiretl his person to 
be arreisted till probation might be heard. So Pym and 
his back were removed ; the Lords began to consult on 
that strange and unexpected motion. The word goes in 
haste to the Lord Lieutenant, where he was with the 
King : with speed he comes to the House ; he calls 
rudelie at the doore; James Maxwell, keeper of the 
Black -Rod, opens ; his Lordship, with a proud glouming 
countenance, makes towards his place at the boord- 
bead : bot at once xaanie bids him void Che House ; so he 
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is forced \tx coDfasion to goc to doorc till he was called. 
After consultation* being called in, he stands, bot h com- 
mancle<l to kneell, and, on his knees, to hear the sentence. 
Being on his knees* he is delyvered to the keeper of the 
Black- Rod* to be prisoner till he was cleared of the^e 
cr>*ines the House of Commons did charge him with. He 
olTered to speak, bot was commanded to be gone without 
a word. In the outer roome James Maxwell required 
him, ns prisoner, to deliver his sword ; when he had 
gotten it, he cr^'cs, with a loud voyce, for his man to 
Carrie my Lord Lieutenant’s sivord. This done, he 
makes through a number of people towards his coatch, 
all gaieing* no man capping to him, before svhom 
that morning the greatest of England would have stood 
discovered : all crying, What is the matter? He said, A 
small matter i warrand yow t They rcplycd, Yes indeed, 
high treason is a small matter ! Coming to the place 
where he expected his coatch, it was not there ; so he 
behooved to rctumc that same way through a world of 
gazeing people. When at last he had found his coatch* 
and was entering, James Maxwell told him, Your Lord* 
ship is my prisoner, and must goe in my coatch ; so he 
behooved to doe. For some dayes too manie went to 
visit him, \x>t since* the P.arliament hes commanded hi$ 
keeping to be straitcr. Fursevants were dispatched to 
Ireland* to open all the ports* and to proclaime that all 
who had grievances might come over ; aUo to fetch over 
Sir George KatclilTe, who will be caused to depone manie 
things. The chief is* his intention with the Irish armie, 
and so manie as the King could make, to .fall on the 
English lords* who are the countrie way ; hU cruell 
monopolies* whereby he sucked up, for his own use, the 
whole substance of Ireland. My Lord Montnoris, Sir 
John Clatw'orthie, the Chancellor, hes been chief in« 
formers. Th^ King was much commoved ; the Mar- 
queis, by the deliverie of Pym his speech* did somewhat 
^me him. The Parliament of Ireland is sitting : a 
remonstrance from them* without anic knowledge of 
tilings done here, came this day to the King, which* 
they say* hes calmed him much, and turned his minde 
somewhat from the Deputie. 

We were extreamlic welcome here. The Parliament 
hes granted ane hundred thousand pound Sterling, 
whereof we shall have near fourtie in present money* to 
pay our armie six weekes* without prejudice to exact 
what* according to our bargain* is more due to us from 
the four shyres. Burton* I hear* is come to loun ; 
Bastwick and Prin are coming* os they were sent for; 
Lightoun hes been twyce heard* and on Fryday* is hoped* 
sail )>e absolved. Lincolne* on Saturday* did sjtt in 
Parliament ; and his petition* to have his cause discussed 
in Parliament* receaved. Tht King, in his first speech* 
did call us rebels; bot much murmuriDg being at that 
style* he (bought good* two dayes thereafter* to make a 
speech to excuse that phrase* and to acknowledge us his 
subjects* to whom he had sent his Great Seal]* and with 
whom he was in (reatie* to settle a perfect agreement* 
with (heir consent and approbation. 

On Tuysday last was here a fast : Mr Blair and I 
preached to our commissioners at home ; for wc had no 
cloathet for outgoing. Manic mmUters used greater 
freedome than ever here was heard of. Episcopade 
It self banning to be cryed down* and a Covenant 
ctict\ up* and the Liturgie to be scorned. The Toun of 
I>in<lon* and a world of men* minds to present a petition, 
which I have seen* for the abolition of Bishops* Deanes* 


and all their a pert eon an ces. It is thought goo<l to delay 
it till the Parliament have pulled doun Caiilcrburic and 
some prime Bishops* w hich they minde to doe so soon as 
the King hes a little <li^cstcd the bitterness of his l.icu- 
tenants censure. Hu<lge things are here in working: 
The mighty hand of Go^l l>c al>out this great w'ork ! We 
hope this shall be the joy full harvest of the t cares that 
thir manic ycarcs hc2» been saw* in in Ihir klngdomes. All 
here arc wcaric of Bishops. This day a coinmiltee of 
ten noblemen, and three of the most innocent Bishops, 
Carlile* Salisburie, Winchc^^tcr, arc apj>oinicd to cognosce 
by W’hat mcancs our pacification was broken, and w*ho 
advysed the King, when he had no money, to enter in 
warre without consent of his State. Wc hope all shall 
g«>c wecU al>ove our hopes. I hope they will not neglect 
me ; prayer is our best help : for albeit all things goes 
on here above our expectation ; yet how* soonc, if CWkI 
would but wink, might the devil], and his manifold in- 
struments here watching, turn our hopes in fear ! When 
w*e are most humble, and dc|>cndant on God* whose 
hand alone has brought this great work to the present 
posse* we are then most safe. This day 1 have hcanl 
that Canterburie hes ane Apologie at the ; if it be 

so, at once I will hove more to doe. 

R, Bavlir. 

London, Kov ember iSib (1640). 

Darnt^H, Otrnt^Hn, d:c.. are coniracted formt of I>^rli^gto^; 
crfttnskft Is one of many former English ^pelh^C^ <raxfitk, all 
derived from the old French word ftpeli /artAH* 

U Scotch for crabs ; Mr Afargutii is ibe MarquU of Hatuilton ; 
i^igktAun^ Archbishop Leighton ; and CAMifrAurif, Archbishop 
Laud. 

Wllliaiu Litlisow, bom at Lanark in 1582, 
had already visited the Shetlands, Hohemia* Swit- 
zerland, &c.* when, in 1610, he set out on foot 
from Paris to Palestine and Egy'pt. His second 
tramp (1614-16) led him through North Africa from 
Tunis to Fez, and home by way of Hungary and 
Poland. In his last journey (1619-21) to Spain 
vid Ireland he w^as seized as a spy at Malaga and 
tortured. At London, Gondumar* the Spanish am- 
bassador* promised him reparation, but contented 
himself with promising. So Lithgow assaulted, or 
by another account %vas assaulted by* him in the 
king^s anteroom* for wliich he was clapped into the 
Marshalsca. He died at Lanark, perhaps in 1645. 
He claimed to have walked more than 36,000 
miles* and was as Protestant as he was greedy of 
money. His interesting but cuphuistic /iar€ Ad- 
vettiurts aput Pairu/ul Pfregriuaiiom was pub- 
lished in a complete form in 1632 (new ed. 1906)1 
incompletely in 1614. Ucsidcs he wrote Tht Sitge 
0/ Breda (1637), Siege of Newcastle (1645)* Poems 
(ed. by Maidment, 1863), &c. Lithgow, like the 
Earls of Ancrum and Stirling and Drummond of 
Haw'thomdcn* belonged to the first generation of 
Scotsmen who wote, or aimed to w'ritc* English 
rather than the contemporary form of Scots. 

Sicilian Duelllsta. 

And now having followed the Italian saying Si metier 
a star ich <ome mala af<amfamaio [sic It is better for 
a man to be alone than in ill company, I traversed the 
kingdomc to Trapundie [Trapani]* seeking transportation 
for Africke* but could get none ; and returning thence 
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ovcrthw.irt the ilnrul, I call to mcmor)' t)cing IcKlgcd in the 
t>onri*c of Saramut^n J>olonging to a young baron, anci 
l)oun<l the uay of CastcUo F m nek o, eight miles dis- 
tant and a|>|H:rlaining to another young noble youth, 1 
rose and iiMrche^l by the breach of day, where it was my 
lucko, fialf way fnan either towne, to find Ixith these 
iKMrdlcsse barons lying dead an<l new killed in the 
field', and their liurses siancling tycd to a bush l>csidc 
them : whereat licing greatly moved, I approached them, 
and percvising llie Uxlies to l>c richly cled with silken 
stiifTcs, family [facilely, easily] conjectured what they 
migiil l>e, iny ho't having told me the former night that 
these two baroncs were at great discor<l alx>ut the love 
of a young noble woman; an<l so it w*a.s : for they 
had fought I lie comlxat for her <ikc, and for their own 
pride Iny shine here. For as fire is to gunj>owdcr, 
so is ambition to the heart of man, which, if it l>c 
but touchcil w'ith sclfcdovc. mount eth aloft and never 
bcn<lcth <low*n>vard till it l>o turned into ashc$> And 
here it proved, for that ladies sake, that tropfK} {inter e 
tumtsi to prfsto tiotorf. Ujion which sight, to speakc 
the truth, I searched Ixith their pockets, and found 
their two silken purses full loadcn with Spanish pistoUs; 
w'hcrc.H my heart sprung for joy ; and taking five 
rings off (heir fourc hands, I hid them ami the two 
purses in the ground, h.alf a mile beyond this place ; 
and returning againc, leaped to one of their horses, and 
came galloping back to Saramutza ; where, calling up 
my host, I told him the accident, w*ho, when he saw 
the horse, gave a shout for sorrow, and running to the 
castle, told the lady the Haron’s mother ; where, in a 
moment, she, her children, and the whole town, nmne all 
with me to the place; some cled, some naked, some on 
foottc, and some on horse ; where when come, grievous 
was it to behold their woful and sad lamentations, I, 
thus seeing them all mad and distracted of their wits 
with sorrow, left them without good night ; and coming 
to my treasure, made spceily way to Costello Francko, 
where Iwaring them the like news, brought them all to 
the like distraction and flight of feet. 

Ireland Id 1619. 

1 remember I saw in Irelands North-parts two re- 
markable sights : The one was their manner of tillage, 
ploughs drawnc by horsedayls, wanting garnishing ; they 
are only fastened with stmw or wooden ropes to their 
bare rumps, marching all side for side, three or foure in 
a rankc, and as many men hanging by the ends of that 
untoward labour. It is os IkkI a husbandry, I say, as ever 
I found among (he wildest savages alive ; for (he Cora- 
mins, who understand not the civill form of ogriculture, 
yet they delve, hollow, and turn over the ground with 
manual! and woo<]cn instruments : but they the Irish 
have thousands of lx)lh kingdomes daily labouring beside 
(hem, yet they can not leamc, because (hey will not 
Icomc, to use garnishing, so obstinate they arc in their 
barbarous coasuetude, unless punishment and penalties 
were inflicted ; and yet most of them are content to pay 
twenty shillings a ycarc, before they wil change their 
customc. 

The other as goodly sight I saw was women travayling 
or toyling at home, carry their infants about (heir necks 
and laying their dugges over their shoulden, would give 
sucke to the babes behinde their backes, >vi(hout taking 
them in their armes. Such kind of breasts, me thinketh, 
were very fit to be made money-bags for East or West* 


Indian merchants, being more than halfe a yanl long, 
and os well wrought as any tanner, in the like charge, 
could ever molJific such leather. 

As for any other customes they have, to avoyd pro- 
lixitie I spore, «>ncly l>cfore my pen flee over seas 1 
would gladly shake hands with some of our churchmen 
there ; for better arc the wounds of a friend, than the 
sweet smile of a flatterer ; for love .ind tructh cannot dis- 
semble. Many dissembling impudeiiis intrude themselves 
in this high calling of God, who arc not trucly neither 
worthily thereunto called ; the ground here arising 
either from a camall or carelessc presumption, othenvise 
from needy, greedy, and lacke of bodily maintenance. 
Such is now the corruption of time, that I know here 
even mcchanick men admitted in the place of pastors; 
yc.i, .ind rude-bred souldiers, whose e<lucation was nt the 
musket-mouth, are Ixrcomc there Ijoth Lybian, grave, and 
un1eame<l church-men. N.ay, Ixrsidcs them [unjprofcsscd, 
indeed professed schollcrs whose warbling mouthes, 
ingorged with spooncfuls of bruisctl l^tinc, scldome or 
never expressed, unless the force of quaffing spew it 
forth from their empty scullcs ; such, I say, intcrclude 
their doctrine l)ctwccn the thatch and the church-walls 
tops ; and yet their smallest stipends shall amount to 
one, two, three, or foure hundreil pounds a-year. 

Whereupon you may demand mcc, how spend they» 
or how deserve they this? I answer. Their deserts 
arc nought, and the fruile thereof os naughtily spent ; 
for sermons and prayers they never have any ; neither 
ncs‘er prcnchctl any, nor can preach. And although some 
could, os perhaps they seeming would^ they shall have no 
auditour (os they say) but bore walls, the plants of their 
parishes being the rootes of mere Irish. As concerning 
their cartage in spending such sacrilegious fees, the course 
is thus. 

The alehouse is (heir church, the Irish priests their 
consorts ; their auditors be, Fill and fetch more ; their 
text Spanish sack, their prayers carrousing, their singing 
of psolmes the whiffing of tobacco, their last blessing 
aqua vit<t^ and all their doctrine sound drunkenness. 
And whensoever these parties meete, their parting is 
Dane-like, from a Dutch pot, and (he minister still 
purse-bearer, defrayeth all charges for the priest. Aigu- 
ments of religion, like Podolian Polonians, they succumbe; 
their conference only pleading mutuall forbearance ; the 
minister affrayed of the priests* wood-cames, and the 
priests as fearfull of the minbteris apprehending or 
denoting thcln ; contracting thereby a Gibeoniretl cove- 
nant ; yea, and for more submission’s sake, hce will give 
way to the priest to mumble masse in his church, where 
in all his life he never made prayer nor sennon. 

Lee there are some of (he abuses of our late weak and 
stragling ecclesiasticks there, and the soule-sunkc sorrow 
of godless epicures and hypocrites. To all which, and 
much more, have I been an ocular testator, and some- 
times A constrained consodat to their companeonry; 
yet not so much inforced, os desirous to know (he he- 
haviour and conversation of such mercenary Jebusites. 
Great God amend it, for it is a great pity to l^hold 
and if it continue so still, as when I saw them lost, O 
farre better it were, that these ill-bestowed t)*thes, and 
church-woll rents, were distributed to (he poore and 
needy, than to sufl^ocate the swine-fed bellies of such 
idle and prophane parnsttes. 

And here another general abuse I observed, that when- 
soever any Irish dye, the friend of the defunct (besides 
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other fees) paying twcnly shillings to the English curate, 
shall get the corpse of the deceased to be buried within 
the church, yea often even under the pulpit>foot ; and for 
lucre interred in God’s sanctuary when dead, who, when 
alive, would never approach nor enter the gates of Sion, 
to wor&hipe the Lord, nor conformc themselves to true 
religion. Truely such, and the like abuses, and evill 
examples of lew<l lives, have becnc the greatest hinderance 
of that land's conversion ; for such, like wolves, have been 
from lime to time but stumbling-blocks before them ; 
regarding more their own scnsuall and licentious ends, 
than the glory of God, in converting of one soul unto 
his church. 

Now as concerning the unconscionable carriage of the 
llybemian clergy, ask mec, and there my reply. As 
many of them (for the most part) as are Protestant 
ministers have their wives, children, and serv.ints in- 
vested Papists ; and many of these church -men at the 
houre of their death, like dogges return back to their 
former vomit. Witness the late Viccar of Calin (be- 
longing to the late and last Richard Earl of Desmond, 
who being on his deathbed, and having two hundred 
pounds a -year ; finding him sclfc to forsake both life 
and stipend, sent straight for a Romish priest, and re* 
ceivctl the Papall sacrament : confessing freely in my 
audience that he had been a Roniane Catholick all .his 
life, dissembling onely with his religion for the better 
maintaining of his wife and children. • And being 
brought to his buriall place, he was interred in the 
church, with which he had played the ruffian all his life ; 
being openly carried at mid*day with Jesuits, priests, 
and friers of his own nation, and after a contemptible 
manner, in derision of our profession and lawes of the 
kingdom. 

EUewhere in hb (rav«U he hae described (he Caromine as a iribe 
of savage Lybiins in (he north of Africa; hence LybUn applied to 
the Irish clergy is uncomptimenury. And in hit sojourn in Poland, 
he has eaplatncd what (he iohabtUnU of the province of Podolia 
had sufTered from (heir neat neighbours, the heathen Tartars, 
wild Irish kernes. 

John Barclayt author of the was 

bom in 1582, at Pont-&-Mousson, in Lorraine, where 
his father, a Scotsman, was professor of Law. 
Owing, it is satd^ to persecution on the part of the 
Jesuits, he came with his father to England about 
1603, and either in that year or two years later he 
published his Euphormionis Satyricofty a politico* 
satirical romance, chiefly directed against the 
Jesuits, supplements to which were the second 
part (1607), the Apologia ( i 6 ji ), and the Icon 
Animarum (1614). In 1616 he left England and 
went to Rome, where he died, a good Catholic, in 
1621. In the same year appeared his Argents^ 
according to Cowper ‘ the b^t romance that ever 
was written.^ It was written in Latin, and was 
translated into French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
Polish, &c There .are three English versions, 
besides one entered at Stationers’ Hall by Ben 


Jonson in 1623, but ne\er published. The first 
published was by Lc (ir>s and May in 1628 ; the 
last was by Clara Reeve in 1772. li resembles the 
Arcadia in its romantic adventures, the L'/opia in 
its discussion of political problems, and, a 5c\en- 
teenth - ccntur>' rowan ii cU/y under disguised 
names and circumstances reviews the events and 
personages of European history during the later 
half of the sixteenth century. The stor\' of the 
loves of Polyarchus and Argon is is really a 
political allegory, containing clc\cr allusions to 
the slate of Europe, more particularly of France 
during the time of the League ; to Queen Elizabeth, 
Henri IV., and Philip II. It influenced Fcnclon's 
TlUfna/juCy may be said to have led the way to 
CalprcnWc, Scud< 5 r>\ and Madame dc la Fayette, 
and has merited the admiration of readers as 
dissimilar as Richelieu, Leibnitz, and Coleridge. 
See Dupond, V Arginis dc Barclai (1875), 

Arthur Johnston (or Jonston, Latinised 
Jonstofius; c. 1 587-1641), remarkable among Scots* 
men, along with George Buchanan, as a writer of 
Latin poelr>' who attained to European reputation. 
Bom at Caskicben, near Aberdeen, he studied at 
Aberdeen, graduated in medicine at Padua (1610), 
and resided for about twenty years in France. On 
his return to Britain he obtained the patronage 
of Archbishop Laud, was appointed physician to 
Charles I., and became rector of King's College, 
Aberdeen. He wrote Latin elegies and epigrams, 
a paraphrase of the Song of Solomon, a collection 
of short poems (published in 1637) entitled Musa 
Aulicay and (his greatest work) a complete version 
of the Psalms. He also edited and contributed to 
the Dclicia Pociarum Scotorumy Latin poems by 
various Scottish authors. In Hallam’s opinion : 
*The Scots certainly wrote Latin with a good ear 
and considerable elegance of phrase. ... I am 
inclined to think that Johnston’s Psalms, all of 
which are in elegiac metre, do not fall short of 
those of Buchanan, either in elegance of style or 
correctness of Latinity.’ Sir William Geddes is 
content to rank Johnston after, but close to, his 
great countryman. Editing a collection of the 
writers of Latin verse in Aberdeen, especially during 
the reigns of James L and Charles I, — ‘the period 
when such verse was in Scotland the normal and 
recognised vehicle of poetic expression’ — Sir William 
accounts Johnston as foremost ^ of a cultured group 
of scholars such as no other city in Scotland, or 
even in the British Isles, could match at the period 
when they appeared.’ 

Principal Sir Willlain Oeddci ceiled a magnificent cdUlcn of th« 
work* of Johnson for the New Spalding Club(o voU. 4(0, 
in (be Mum Lmtina 
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THE BALLADS: 

SCOTTISH AND ENGLISH. 


T>ALLAI) if, in ordinary u»c, a term for any 

narrative poem, usually in the simple measure 
of vshiJi a notable example is : 

L'>r<i William was huried in St Mary's kirk, 
l.a<ly Margret in Mary's '|uire ; 

Out o' tile la*^y'^ grave grow a l>onny red rose, 

And out o' the knight's n briar. 

Such poetn^ tnay be written in the most civilised 
ages, by the most ciiltivatecl authors — by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, or Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams. But these and similar com])o$itions 
are mere mimicries of what is more technically 
styled the ballad — the narrative I or 

popular talc in verse. Every X'ulks-licd, of course, 
or traditional poem is not a narrative ballad ; 
it may be a personal lyric, or a begging song 
{y//<Vt*), as in our songs of the Hogmanay season, 
the ancient Rhodian swallow song, and many 
Frenth examples. The word ‘ballad/ then, is 
here used for a traditional and popular narrative 
poem, usually of unknown authorship. 

The sources whence we derive the Scottish 
and English ballads may be either printed books, 
or broadsheets, or manuscripts, or oral tradition. 
\'cry old printed sources of certain ballads exist. 
‘A Cicst of Robyn Hodc’ maybe ‘anywhere from 
1492 to 1534, the year of the death of Wynkyn 
do Wordc/ the printer. Even after the renovations 
of primers and reciters, ‘a considerable number of 
Middle English forms remain/ and Professor Child 
conceived that ‘the little epic* may have been 
‘ j>iit together* (out of ballads) ‘as early as 1400, or 
before, rhere arc no firm grounds on which to 
base an opinion.* Nothing is certainly known as 
to the elate of Robin Hood himself, if he was a 
real character. In Purs Ploxvman (c. 1377) Sloth 
says tliat he knows rhymes of Robin Hood better 
than his paternoster. It is not, then, perhaps, 
too arbitrary to regard Robin Hood ballads as 
a popular and of considerable antiquity, in 

the middle of the fourtccntli century, though the 
ballads as extant arc later. Printed as early as 
the end of the fifteenth centurj*, ballads continued 
to be published and hawked about, as by Shake- 
spcarc*s Autolycus, to clowns who Moved ballads 
but even too well.’ Many of these would be modem, 
things written on public events and prodigies by 
persons of the lowest literary standing. Others 
W'ould be really ancient traditional ballads, of un- 
known date and authorship. Collections of the 
broadsheets were made by amateurs, as by Mr 
Pepys ; and there vvere manuscript collections, such 
as the famous folio edited with elegance by Dishop 
Percy, and with accuracy by Mr Fumivall. The 
eighteenth century saw the collections of Allan 


Ramsay, Herd, Pinkerton, and others (the editors 
often altering at will, except Ritson and, probably, 
Herd): while the nineteenth century opened with 
Scott's PonUr *\fitis(rt*lsy\ followed by Motherwell, 
Buchan, Jamieson, Kinlocb, and others. Foreign 
savants have also made vast collections in almost 
every European land, and to these have been added 
gatherings out of Asiatic and savage regions. 

The authorship of the traditional ballads has 
been matter of controversy. The present writer's 
contribution on ballads to the Encyclopaedia Bri^ 
tannicii was written in 1875, and has been criticised 
by Mr T. F. Henderson in ScoiUsh Vernacular 
Literature (1898). Space does not afford room 
for a reply, nor is it nccessar)* to specify the 
modifications which arc here made in the older 
statement. We must begin by discriminating 
between at least three classes: (t) The historicsi 
ballads of relatively modern date, such as *The 
Bonny Earl o’ Moray’ and ‘The Queen’s Marie,’ 
which cannot be earlier than the reigns of 
James VI. and Mar)* Stuart respectively. (2) Such 
ballads as ‘The Boy and the Mantle/ ‘King 
Arthur and King Cornwall/ and ‘The Marriage of 
Sir Gawain.’ Concerning these. Professor Child says 
that they ‘ are clearly not of the same rise, and not 
meant for the same cars, as’ the ballads in his first 
volume. ‘ They would contc down by professional 
rather than domestic tradition, through minstrels 
rather than knitters and weavers.’ Thus Professor 
Child distinguishes between ballads chanted by 
professional minstrels and ballads chanted by 
the populace for the populace. As to the author- 
ship of the ballads of professional minstrels, it 
was more or less literary. ‘ The Boy and the 
Mantle’ implies knowledge of a romance extant 
in three MSS. of the thirteenth century, a piece 
translated into Norse prose in 1217-63. The data 
occur in ‘Perceval Ic Gallois’ of the second half 
of the twelfth centurj’, and also in the Welsh 
Triads. These data, briefly, arc magical tests of 
chastity ; and one of them is as old as an Egyptian 
popular tale recounted by Herodotus (ii. ill)* 
Such magical tests are, of course, in origin purely 
popular, or even savage, but the setting and 
circumstances of this ballad arc literary, being 
directly derived from the early medimval Arthurian 
romances. From the same sources, and with 
adaptations from a chanson de geste of Charle- 
magne’s voyage to Jerusalem, come * Sir Gawain’s 
Marriage ’ and ‘ King Arthur and King Cornwall/ 
There are in these pieces popular data of world- 
wide diffusion, such as impossible feats to be per- 
formed under peril of death, but the source of the 
ballads, as they stands is literary : they are based 
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on romances widely circulated in manuscript. Some 
)ow)y professional minstrel was doubtless the author 
of ballads in this categor)*. 

The third class is more puzzling : it is the large 
class of traditional ballad narrative pocm$> such 
as ‘ The Elfin Knight,^ ‘ Riddles/ * \Villic*s Lady/ 

‘ Young Tamlane/ and very many others. Pro- 
fessor Child docs not attribute the difiusion of 
these to professional minstrels ; and their data 
arc popular, and undcrived (as in the second 
class) from known romances. What marks them 
as popular is their wonderfully wide diffusion, 
their close resemblance to prose March^n (which 
are found all over the world, and are certainly 
not of literary authorship), with their folklore 
incidents, based on universal superstitions and 
customs. Despite their general uniformity and 
common character, these ballads occur in numer* 
ous variants, fragments of one being embedded in 
another, after the manner of Aiarc/ufty so that it 
is not possible to discover any one absolutely 
original form and type. This is the natural result 
of centuries of oral tradition ; reciters had omitted, 
altered, transposed, modified, and modernised the 
language 5 introduced modern deuils of weapons, 
costume, and the like. Consequently, though 
there must have been an original author^litcrary 
or popular, amateur or professional — of each 
ballad, his dale and name and condition remain 
unknown : these ballads as they exist arc popular 
patchwork. As they exist they are the work of 
this, that, and the other maker and reciter : 
things fashioned by men of the people for the 
people, and by the people altered into scores of 
variants. In some cases a prose tale has been 
versified ; in others, fragments of prose alternat- 
ing with verse leave dubious the original shape, 
whether verse or prose, or a medley of both, as 
in * Aucassin and Nicoletc/ and in many East 
African ballad • stories (see Mothcr>vell ; * Young ' 
Ucichan and Susy Pic,' Aliftsiretsy^ 1827, p, 15 ; 
and Stccre’s Swa/tUi TaUs^ 1870, p. 7). It is 
in this sense that the so-called ‘communistic' 
wurcc of certain ballads is to be understood ; 
in this sense they were made *by the people, for 
the people.' They stand on much the same 
footing as the Mardun or popular talcs of the 
world ; to which no one dreams of assigning a 
professional or literary origin, for they arc found in 
countries where there is no literature and no class 
of professional narrators or poets. From these 
talcs the ballads only vary by the vehicle of verse. 
The date when they were first circulated in one 
kind of verse or another is not to be asccitained, 
though the familiar ballad measure is not certainly 
known to be older than the early fifteenth century. 

The objection that the people docs not versify 
applies only to the modem populace of civilised 
Europe. Mr Henderson says that ‘the heart of 
the people ... is now, and probably ever was, 
wholly untrained in the art of poetical expres- 
sion/ This opinion is based on neglect of 


popular and savage literature. Thai the people 
does compose in |x>etry, from the Australian, 
African, and American tribes to the Gypsies of 
Spain and the Pinns, matter of indisputable 
certainty. 'I he sagas prove the same fact for 
the Scandinavian race ; and very old French 
writers speak of purely popular ditties on Roland. 
That the peasantry of ciirly mediaeval Scotland 
and England were incapable of what the pc«i^nts 
of modern Greece can do, or could do at the 
lime of the War of Independence, it is hard to 
believe. They certainly preserved, recited, altered, 
mingled, and modernised ballads which are full 
of universal popular ideas and situations — ballads 
which arc merely popular Mdrchen in rhyme. 
These processes of popular alteration and com- 
bination lasted, historically, at least till the end 
of the seventeenth century, as is proved by the 
numerous variants of the ' Queen’s Marie/ based, 
with great departure from fact, on an historical 
incident of 1563. It is true that Professor Child 
regarded this as one of the latest of all ballads, 
and based, not on a tragedy of the court of Mary 
Stuart, but on an event of 1719 at the court of 
Peter the Great. The present writer, by argu- 
ments published in BUickwood's Alagasine (voL 
clviii.), was fortunate enough to alter Professor 
Child’s theory', as he was so kind as to state 
in a private letter. Mr Henderson also accepts 
(as regards the date and place of the events out 
of which this ballad arose) the arguments which 
thus influenced Professor Child. 

The theory' of the large popular share in the 
origin and development of many ballads has its 
adversary in the hypothesis that most ballads are 
degraded adaptations, by professional minstrels, of 
literary chansons 4 c gesU (heroic early medieval 
French epics) and of literary' lays and romances. 
Scott himself wrote, as regards ‘ Lord Thomas 
and Fair Annie,' that, in his opinion, ‘the further 
our researches arc extended, the more we shall 
see ground to believe that the romantic ballads 
of later limes are, for the most part, abridg- 
ments of the ancient metrical romances, narrated 
in a smoother stanza and a more modem lan- 
guage.' This corresponds with Scott's theory 
that Alarchcft are the residuum of higher and 
more literary myths, whereas many myths are 
Mdrchcn organised and decorated by literary art, 
as in the Odyssey and the ArgottautUa^ 

Akin to Scott's is the view of Professor Court- 
hope, who writes, in his History of English Poetry 
0 - 445) • * A vague idea prevails that, as the ballad 
is before all things popular in its character, it was 
evolved in some mysterious way out of the genius 
and traditions of the people themselves. But this 
was by no means the case. What the people con- 
tributed to the making of the ballads was no more 
than the taste and sentiment which characterise 
them/ And that is conceding a great dcai. Mr 
Henderson says : * In many ways the ballads bring 
us into immediate contact with the antique, pagan, 
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savjigc, supcrstiuous, elemental characteristics of 
our race.' If (fuse characteristics arc not ‘popular,’ 
not ‘ primitive/ what can be called primitive and 
|K)}>ular? Hut Mr Henderson seems to regard 
these characteristics as merely carried on from ‘old 
forgotten romances/ which (though certainly com* 
[H>scd by men of letters in full mediivval Christi- 
anity) somehow ‘embalm the sentiments, passions, 
beliefs, forms of thought, and imaginative wonder 
and dread of our pagan ancestors/ What romances 
<lo all this? To do this is the function of the 
Folk, not of mcdi;cval romancers. Mr Courlhope 
goes on : ‘ I hcy preserved them, it is true, in their 
memories, after they had been composed, but the 
matter not less than the form of the poem was, as 
a rule, furnished exclusively by the minstrel, who 
adapted the ancient traditions of the art, originally 
intended to ple.asc the tribal chieftain, or the feudal 
lord, to the temper of a popular audience. . . . 
The English ballads that have come down to 
us fall naturally into three classes : those which 
reflect the characteristics of the ancient duinson 
ih ; those which combine the features of the 
chart^ytt tie ^esie and the litcrar>' romance ; and 
those which have a purely literary origin in the 
romance, lay, or fahHatt,^ Mr Cotirthopc chooses 
‘ I'hc Hattie of Otlerburn' as an example of his 
first class ; the Robin Hood ballads of the second ; 
and in the third set he places ‘Sir Aldingar/ ‘Sir 
Caulinc/ ‘ Earl Brand/ ‘ Child Waters/ and the 
like. In all these classes arc ‘plain traces of 
decline from a more ancient and nobler model/ 
‘As an almost invariable rule, the ballad, when 
composed in the first place for the purposes of 
amusement, reproduces, in a mould peculiar to 
itself, the subject-matter of the older gests, ro- 
mances, or lays. The tales on which it is founded 
are rarely, if ever, the legacy of long oral tradi- 
tion. . . Again : ‘The ballad was usually a precis 
of a romance. . . ,* Mr Gregory Smith also ‘must 
consider the ballad as part of the literary debris of 
the Middle Ages’ {Th< Transition Period^ p. |86). 

We have already remarked on a few samples of 
that class of ballads which may be regarded as 
pricis of literary romances or chapuom ds gate. 
But the matter even of these is ‘ the legacy of oral 
tradition/ as Professor Child shows, contrary to 
the opinion of Mr Courthopc, whose chapter on 
ballads does not display any special acquaintance 
with the comparative study of the world's ancient, 
traditional, and popular narratives in verse and 
prose. The fictitious literature, in prose or verse, 
of the Middle Ages is, we maintain, like the epics of 
Homer, really based throughout on popular talcs, 
much older, and much more widely diflTused, than 
written manuscripts. Often the professional and 
literary poet borrows, like Homer and the authors 
of (he chansons de geste and the romances, from 
popular talcs peculiar to no race of mankind. 
Occasionally the authors of ballads for the people 
have ‘taken back their o>vn’ (as Moliire said) from 
the hands of the professional literary class. 


In perhaps more numerous cases the popular 
ballad does not ‘reproduce, in a mould peculiar 
to itself, the subject-matter of the older gests, 
romances, or lays.’ The ballad-maker works on 
the original data of world-wide popular tradition. 
Thus Professor Child writes (i. 98): ‘The idea 
of the love-animated plants has been thought to 
be derived from the romance of Tristan, where 
it also occurs ; agreeably to a general principle, 
somewhat hastily assumed, that when romances 
and popular ballads have anything in common, 
priority belongs to the romances.’ This is Mr 
Courthope’s principle ; but too often it contains 
the reverse of the truth. The popular Mdrehen 
on which the Odyssey is based arc found all 
over the world, and cannot have been derived 
by savages and peasants from the Odyssey y which 
Homer wove, as Fdnelon remarks, out of old wives’ 
fables. Thus, while old literature has borrowed 
from popular fancy, popular fancy now reclaims its 
own from literature, now works on original data 
that literature has neglected. There is not, as 
Mr Courlhope holds, anything ‘mysterious’ in this 
theory, beyond the unsolved mystery of the remote 
origin and evolution of popular talcs, and their wide 
diffusion. Given the regular stock of the incidents 
of Marcheny and given the primitive ideas and 
customs on which they rest, any member of the 
people, illiterate but poetical, could turn these data 
into rhyme. No professed literary man was needed. 
Once composed and chanted, the ballad became 
the property of the people, and was altered to taste 
by reciters, and broken into a crowd of variants. 
Nothing, of course, prevented a professed minstrel, 
or the author of the legend of a saint, from making 
prize either of (he original data or of the ballad ; 
and if the minstrel did so, his poem, in turn, might 
be corrupted and altered by popular reciters. 

There has, in fact, been a come and go of 
popular data, of literary handling, and of degra-^ 
dation, especially notable in Cniikshank’s ‘ Loving 
Ballad of Lord Bateman/ a cockney variant of 
a ballad really ancient, and of a still older legend 
(see Child’s variants under ‘Young Beichan’). 
The two schools of opinion — the popular, as 
represented here, and the literary, as represented 
by Mr Courlhope — have both right on their 
side. The process favoured by Mr Courlhope 
— namely, the popularisation of literary romances 
and chansons de geste— did exist. But these literary 
works were themselves elaborations of popular 
traditions, and in many cases the popular ballad 
author seems to have worked on popular materials, 
unhelpcd by any literary handling of them. A 
good example of the process is afforded by the 
familiar contes or popular tales of Charles PerrauU, 
‘Cinderella/ and the rest They were gathered by 
Perrault, under Louis XIV., from oral tradition, and 
were recast by him into literary shape. But his 
literary handling has hardly affected Ae surviving 
oral and popular forms of the same tales, as current 
either in France or other countries, European^ 
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African, or Asiatic. On the other hand, French 
popular tales have been adapted to their own habits 
and manners by Red Indians, just as some ballad- 
makers adapted literary romances to popular taste. 

One or two examples of ballads apparently quite 
popular in origin may be given. Thus we have 
Professor Child’s first ballad, ‘ Riddles W isely 
Expounded.’ A girl lies with a knight, and then 
asks him to marry her. He will do so if she can 
answer certain riddles, and she succeeds. The 
idea is as old, and as popular, as the stor>' of 
Samson or of CEdipus, and the riddles {devittelUs) 
are of the kind familiar to Basutos and Fijians. 
They can be made the pivot of any sort of Man hen, 
and the Marchen may, anywhere, be turned into 
verse— as it is among Celts, Russians, Germans, 
and Scots. No literary inter\ention is required. 
A simiLir donn^c (in ‘ The Elfin Knight ’) occurs in 
the Irish saga of ‘Graidhne and Uiarmatd,’ but 
not thence did it find its way into the Gtsta 
Romanorum, a literary work which, again, can 
hardly be the source of the Turkish variant, the 
Magyar, the Sanskrit, or the Tibetan. The Cesta 
may, conceivably, be the source of our ballad, but 
the daU of the Cesta were contributed by popular 
fancy. ‘ Lady Isabel,’ again, is of wonderfully wide 
distribution, and exists in mingled prose and verse. 
^ a woman saves her own life by ingeniously slay- 
ing her would-be murderer, who has already slain 
several women, there is an element of the ‘Blue- 
beard’ Marchen. But Professor Bugge derives the 
main idea from the tale of ‘Judith and Holofemes’ 
in the Apocrypha. That tale may conceivably 
l^ve contributed, but is itself probably only a 
literary adaptation of a Marchen. Holofemes is 
human ; the villain of the ballads is an elf. At 
most there is the usual come and go of literary 
and popular handling and data. ‘Willie’s Lady’ 
turns on a piece -of popular magic as old in litera- 
ture as Theocritus in Idyll ii., or as Ovid (Metam. 
IX. 281-315). ^f the idea is found in a romance 
(and we do not know that it is) the ballad-maker 
n^ not have borrowed from the romance a notion 
still familiar in eveiyday folklore magic. The 
denn/e of the 'Fairy Queen’ and ‘Tamlane’ does 
occur in romance, but it is also an article of world- 
wide popular belief. The retrieval of a lover lost 
in Fairyland appears in the literary romance of 
‘Orfeo,’ where the lady, not the knight as in ‘Tarn- 
lane,’ is won back. But the notion still persisting 
in Ireland, as it recently did in Scotland, there is 
no reason for holding that the romance of ‘Orfeo’ 
suggested the ballad of ‘Tamlane.’ On the other 
side, the analogous adventure of Thomas the 
Rhymer, in the ballad of that name, is clearly 
based, in part, on the literary romance of * Ogier 
le Danois,’ which itself, again, has a popular 
foundation. We might illustrate, at any length, 
Ais va-ei-vient of the literary and popular elements 
in ballads. In ‘Tamlane’ some local poet or 
reciter has added local touches. The scene is 
Carterhaugh, where Ettrick and Yarrow meet ; 


and in one version the Earls of .Moray (Randolph) 
and of March are parents of the lovers. But such 
localisations (which are common) are not usually 
original parts of the stor>-. .Nor do they fix a date. 
Randolph and the Cospatricks were well-known 
historical figures, and, at almost any time, might 
be accommodated to any rom.'iniic legend. 

By a similar early accommodation does William 
of Malmesbuiy {ob. 1143) tell a story of (iunhild, 
daughter of King Cnut, which recurs in the b.ill.td 
of ‘Sir Aldingar.’ William’s version is adapted in 
a French metrical life of Edward the Confessor. 
Hut we are not to infer that the source of the ballad 
is necessarily literary, for, as I’rofessor Child re- 
marks, ‘we cannot well doubt that William of 
Malmesbury is citing a ballad. ... A ballad is 
known to h.avc been m.adc on a similar and equally 
fabulous ad\-enture which is alleged in chronicle to 
have wcurred to Gunhild’s mother.’ .Mr Courthope 
(vol. i. p. 450) is apparently following Professor 
Child’s historical account of the ballad of * Sir 
Aldingar;’ but in place of saying with Professor 
Child that William is ‘citing a ballad,’ he writes, 
‘William of Malmesbury perhaps derived his ac- 
count from a Latin poem on the subject.' He 
gives no reason for preferring the hypothesis of ‘a 
Latin poem’ to Professor Child’s theory of a ballad 
as William’s source. Professor Child next gives 
.analogous Marchen about illustrious ladies, running 
back as far as the middle of the seventh century ; 
and suggests that this very ancient popular tale, 
intruded into history, ‘is the root of the Scandi- 
navian-English story.’ Thus ‘Sir Aldingar’ does 
not, as Mr Courthope thinks, support his theory of 
the literary origin of ballads and of the absence of 
popular data. It does precisely the reverse ; it is 
^ example of the process by which a popular fable 
is attached to a series of historical characters, and 
is finally adopted by so respectable an historian as 
William of Malmesbury. Meanwhile the authority 
of Professor Child confirms our theory that, far 
from the literary history being the source of our 
ballad, a ballad is the source of the literary history 
in William of Malmesbury. The author of our 
‘Sir Aldingar’ may have known and used the 
French ‘ Life of St Edward,’ but the whole fable is 
popular and ancient. ‘ There is little or nothing in 
all these tales that can be historically authenticated, 
and much that is in plain contradiction with history. 
Putting history out of the question, there is no 
footing firmer than air for him who would essay to 
trace the order of the development.' Given the 
institution of trial by battle— a woman being re- 
presented by her champion — and given the world- 
wide delight in the success of weakness over 
strength (David and Goliath), then the data of 
‘Sir Aldingar’ exist, and the legend is applied 
to many historical queens long before Gunhild. 
Whether our ‘Sir Aldingar’ lias borroived literary 
elements or not is unimportant. 

There remain the historical ballads. Of these, 
such things as ‘Kinmont Willie,’ ‘The Fire 
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Frcndraught,’ ‘ Edom o* Gordon,’ ‘ The Queen’s 
Marie/ 'The Bonny Earl o’ Moray/ ‘Jamie Tclfer,’ 

* Johnnie Armstrong, ' and many others cannot be 
earlier than the e\cn(s which they celebrate, be- 
tween the reign of James \*. and (icorge 11., when 
we have a ballad on Robin Oig Maegregor, a son 
of Rob Roy. rhey rest on recent history, handled 
wiili fair accuracy in * Kinmont Willie/ with 
romantic distortion in ‘The Queen’s Marie,’ ‘The 
Bonny Earl o’ Moray/ ‘Edom o’ Gordon/ and the 
lost ballad on the death of the Black Knight of 
Liddesdalc (under I>a\id II.), cited by Hume of 
(•odscToft. As to ‘Johnnie Armstrong/ with its tale 
of royal treachery, it is probably the source of the 
account oft*crcd by rilscottic and other Scottish 
historians. The tendency of the ballad-maker is to 
give apocryphal but romantic motives— jealousy 
and treachery, or revenge, as of Clavcrhousc for 
his kinsman at Drumclog — for real actions, and 
to csaggcralc the rank of the characters. One of 
the Queen’s Maries is substituted for an histori- 
cal waiting-maid ; Damlcy takes the part actually 
played by a French apothecary*. Tags and fomiulx 
are introduced fron) older ballads. In the famous 
case of ‘ Sir Patrick Spens/ it is impossible to say 
certainly what historical event, of what date, is 
the basis of the poem, or whether Spens or Vans 
is the name of the hero, if hero there was (see 
Mr Henderson’s Scottish Vernacular /Jtcraturc, 
PP* 350"355)- ‘The actual name of the hero of 
a ballad adbrds hardly a presumption as to who 
was originally the hero’ (Child), and therefore is 
of little or no value, in itself, as to date. This is 
only another proof of the popular and mythopccic 
nature of the ballads as they have reached us, 
commonly in shapes later than the original, and 
altered, adaptetl, and interpolated by reciters. 
Whoever made them, the populace, by scores of 
touches, remade them, and made them its own, as 
the number of variations attests. 

As to the literary* merits of the best ballads, 
praise is superfluous : they charm all ranks in all 
ages. The vast superiority of the Scottish over 
the English ballads in vigour, poetic touch, and 
the moving of supernatural awe is the more 
remarkable as in literary poetry England proved 
no less superior to Scotland. There is but one 
exception : England has no rival of Bums, who 
represents the peasant element in song— to be 
sure, with the advantage of education and of 
familiarity with educated society. But, curiously, 
Burns had little appreciation of the ballads as 
distinct from the old lyrics of his countr>*men. 
It was left for Scott, a man of gentle birth, to 
feel as his fathers had felt during the long 
centuries of war, and to recover the magnificent 
poetry of the men who kept the marches in old 
times. 

It is unnecessary to indicate more than one 
authority on the subject of ballads. Professor 
Child, of Harvard, in his English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 


Boston, 1883-98), has collected all known ballads, 
with all accessible variants, and has illustrated 
them with an extraordinary* wealth of knowledge 
of many literatures. It might be suggested that he 
had rather less than his usual knowledge in the 
matter of savage poetry* and Miirchen; and that, 
in criticising the historical ballads, he made in- 
sufficient use of the MS. sources, and printed 
State papers of Scotland and England. In such 
matters, and in minute local topography, he 
welcomed such crumbs of knowledge as fell from 
poor men’s tables, and industriously added notes 
and rectifications. Alas ! he did not live to com- 
pose an essay on the general problems of ballad 
and Mdrehen. From casual remarks, of which 
many have been cited, we gather that he was a 
moderate and judicious friend of the popular rather 
than of the literary theory of the origins of the 
ballad, while fully recognising the many crises in 
which the ballad, as it stands, 1$ a popularisation of 
literary chansons de geste and literary romances. 
Professor Child accumulated at Harvard a rich 
library* of popular literature. He has erected his 
own enduring memorial, but to this one of his 
learned countrymen might add a volume on the 
problems of the ballad. These could not be solved, 
nor even perceived in their proper light, till the 
popular literature of all ages and of all man- 
kind, civilised, barbaric, and savage, had been 
collected and compared by the industry of Euro- 
pean, Oriental, and American men of learning. 
Literary origins can only be studied, like all other 
origins, in the light of a wide knowledge of the 
popular literature of the world, peasant, barbaric, 
and savage. The fallacy of supposing that a rite, 
or myth, or custom, or belief, or romantic incident 
is necessarily derived from its civilised or literary 
counterpart, and that popular examples of the same 
ideas arc necessarily later, borrowed, and degene* 
rate, has long been abandoned by anthropologists, 
and ought not to be accepted by literary students. 

Several ballads which follow are taken from 
Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. They are confessedly 
composed out of many variants, and patched, but 
they arc the versions most familiarly known ; and, 
again, all versions arc patched and composite. We 
have no traditional ballad in its original shape. 
Meanwhile Scott’s versions arc arranged by a poet, 
as the rest arc arranged by reciters. The 6rst is 
one of the longer of fifteen (more or less complete) 
variants given by Professor Child. 

Young Belohan. 

In London was young Bcichan bom, 

He longed strange countries for to see \ 

But he was taen by a savage Moor, 

Who handled him right cruellie ; 

For he viewed the fashions of that land; 

Their ^vay of worship viewed he ; 

But to Mahound, or Termagant, ^ 

Would Beichan never bend a knee. 
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So Lo every shoulder they Ve puttco a bore ; fautmug 
In every bore they ’ve patten a tree ; wooden shackle 
And they have made him trail the wine 9 

And spices on his fair bo<Iie« 

They’ve casten him in a dungeon deep. 

Where he could neither hear nor see ; 

For seven years they kept him there, 

Till he for hunger ’s like to die. 

This Moor he had but ae daughter. 

Her name was called Susie Pye ; 

And every day as she took the air, 

Near l^ichan’s prison she passed by. 

0 so it fell, upon a day 

She heard young Beichan sadly sing ; 

* My hounds they all go masterless ; 

My hawks they flee from tree to tree ; 

My younger brother will heir my land ; 

Fair England again I ’ll never see !* 

All night long no rest she got, 

Young Beichan’s song for thinking on ; 

She 's stown the keys from her father’s b^, 

And lo the prison strong is gone. 

And she has open’d the prison doors, 

I wot she open’d two or three, 

Ere she could come young Beichan at, 

He was locked up so curiouslie. 

But when she came young Beichan before, 

Sore wonder’d he that may to see ; maid 

He' look her for some fair captive i— 

IFair Lady, I pray, of what couiitrie?’ 

* O have ye any lands,’ she said, 

* Or castles tn your own countrie, 

That yc could give to a lady fair, 

From prison strong to set you free?’ 

* Near London town I have a hall, 

With other castles two or three ; 

1 ’ll give them all to the lady fair 

That out of prison will set me free.’ 

* Give me the truth of your right hand, 

The truth of it give unto me, 

That for seven years yc 'll no lady wed. 

Unless it be along with me.’ 

* 1 11 give thee the truth of my right hand, 

The truth of it I’ll freely gie, 

That for seven yean I 'll stay unwed, 

For the kindness thou dost show to me.* 

And she has brib’d the proud warder 
Wi* mickle gold and white monte ; 

She’s gotlcfj the keys of the prison strong, 

And she has set young Beichan free. 

She ’s gi’en him to eat the good spice*cake, 

She ’t gi’en him to drink the bloodied wine ; 

She’s bidden him sometimes think on her, 

That tae kindly freed him out of pine. 

She ’s broken a ring from her finger. 

And to Beichan half of it gave she : 

Keep it, to mind you of that love 
The lady Iwre that set you free. 


• And set your foot on good ship-board, 

And ha.>te yc back lo your own countrie ; 
And before that seven years have an end. 

Come back again, love, and marry me.’ 

But long ere seven years had an end, 

She long'd full sore her love to see ; 

For ever a voice within her breast 

Said, ’ Beichan has broke his vow to thee.’ 

So she’s set her foot on good ship-board, 

And turn’d her back on her own countrie. 

She sailed east, she sailed west. 

Till to fair England’s shore she came ; 

Where a bonny shepherd she espied, 

Feeding his sheep upon the plain. 

• What news, what news, thou bonny shepherd ? 

What news hast thou lo tell lo me ? * 

•Such news I hear, ladie,* he says, 

•1 he like was never in this countrie. 

‘ There is a wedding in yonder hall. 

Has la.sted these thirty days and three ; 
Young Beichan will not bed with his bride, 

For love of one that ’s yond (he sea.' 

She’s put her hand in her pocket, 

Gi’en him the gold and white monie ; • 

• Hae, take ye that, my bonny boy. 

For the good news thou tell ’si to me.* 

When she came to young Beichan’s gate. 

She tirled softly at the pin ; 

So ready was the proud porter 
To open and let this l^y in. 

• Is this young Beichan’s hall,’ she said, 

• Or is that noble lord within ? ’ 

• Yea, he’s in the hall among them all, 

And this is the day o’ his weddin.* 

• And has he wed anither love ? 

And has he clean forgotten me ? ’ 

And, sighin’, said that gay ladie, 

• I wish I were in my own countrie.’ 

And she has taen her gay gold ring, 

That with her love she brake so free ; 

Says, • Cic him that, ye proud porter, 

And bid the brid^room speak to me.’ 

When the porter came bis lord before. 

He kneeled down low on his knee— 

• What aileth thee, my proud porter, 

Thou art so full of courtesie ? * 

• I ’ve Iwen porter at your gates, 

It ’s thirty long years now and three ; 

But there stands a lady at them now, 

The like o’ her did I never see ; 

• For on every hnger she has a ring, 

And on her raid linger she has three ; 

And as mickle gold aboon her brow 
As would buy an earldom to me.’ 

Its out then spak the bride’s mother. 

Aye and on angry woman was shoe ; 

• Ye might have excepted our bonny bride, 

And twa or three of our companie.’ 
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‘ O hold your longue, ihou bride’s mother ; I 

Of aU your folly let me be ; 

She ’s ten times fairer nor ihc bride. 

And all 's in your eompanic. 

* She begs one sheave of your while bread, slice 

15 at and a cup of your red wine ; 

And lo Temcinl)cr the lady's love, 
riiat last reliev'd you oul of pine.* 

‘O wclbanlay ! ' said Beichan then, 

* I hal I so soon h.avc marrictl thee ! 

For it can be none but Susie Pyc, 

That sailed the sea for love of me.' 

And quickly hied he down the slair ; 

Of fifteen steps he made but three : 

He 's tn’en bis bonny love in his arms, 

And kist, and kist her tenderlic. 

hac ye ta'cn anithcr bride? 

And hac ye quite forgotten me? 

And hae ye quite forgotten her, 

I'hat gave you life and Ubertie?* 

She looked o'er her left shoulder, 

To hide Ihc lcan> stood in her e'e : 

‘ Now fare thee well, young Bcichan/ she says, 

* 1 'll try to think no more on thee.' 

* O never, never, Susie Pyc, 

For surely this can never be : 

Nor ever shall I w ed but her 

That '$ done and drcc'd so much for me. borne 

Then out and spak the forenoon bride, ^ 

' My lord, your love it changeth soon ; 

This morning I was made your bride, 

And another chose ere it be noon.' cKosen 

‘ O hold thy tongue, thou forenoon bride : 

Ye 're ne’er a whit the worse for me ; 

And when ye return to your ow*n count rie, 

A double dower 1 'll send with thee.' 

He 8 ta'cn Susie Pyc by the white hand, 

And gently led her up and down ; 

And ay as he kist her red rosy lips, 

* Ye 're welcome, jewel, to your own.’ 

He’s tacn her by the milk-white hand. 

And led her to yon fountain slanc ; 

He *s changed her name from Susie Pye, 

And he 's called her his bonny love, Lady Jane. 

1 Mohammed and a (luppotad) Mohammedan deily. 

* Variants are • 

Ihey made him draw the carts e* wine, 

Which horse and owsn were wont lo drie. 

They 've made hint to draw carts and wains. 

Till he was sick and like lo dee. 

3 Rattled with a ring on a toothed iron peg attached to a door or 
gale. 

This ballad is not selected for lU poetical merit, 
but for its curious and instructive history* A little 
controversy has long existed as to the authorship 
of a cockney ditty, ^ The Loving Ballad of Lord 
Bateman,’ publish!^ for and illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. The ballad or parts of it have been 
claimed for Dickens or Thackeray, while the same 


doubt exists as to the authorship of the prose notes* 
Happily Thackeray left, in manuscript, a version 
of ‘ Lord Bateman* which is almost verbally the 
same as a version lent by Lady Rosalind North- 
cole, taken from the recitation of a blind old 
woman in Devonshire. Again, the verses regarded 
as peculiarly Thackerayan exist in a Scots version, 
presented by Child (vol. i. p. 476). Thus the 
‘Loving Ballad’ is purely popular, with cockney 
pronunciation indicated, and with one or two 
slight changes. 

‘The ballad story has beautiful repetitions in 
the ballads of other nations,’ Norse, Spanish, and 
Italian. All turn on the forgetfulness of a lover 
who has loved in a far countr)*, and the return 
of his lady just as he is about wedding a new 
love at home. Now, this is the donfUe of the 
world-wide Marchen which, in Scotland, is ‘The 
Black Bull o’ Norroway,’ and the idea may even 
be detected in the story of Jason and Medea (see 
‘A Far-travelled Talc’ in the author’s Custom 
and Myth), The donfUty then, is of unknown 
age and is purely popular. Now, this donnis 
intruded itself (c. 1300) into a late poetical 
legend of St Thomas of Canterbury, and was 
applied lo his father, Gilbert Becket. Professor 
Child concludes that our ballad has probably 
been ^affecUd' by the Becket form of the legend, 
‘but the ballad, for all (hat, is not derived from 
the legend. . . . The legend lacks some of the 
main points of the stories, and the ballad, in 
one version or other, has them.’ Thus ‘Young 
Bekhan’ illustrates the come and go of popular 
motive and literary handling, while the many 
variants show how generations of the people 
made the ballad their own. The literary school 
of critics would, if consistent, derive the ballad 
forms of ‘Young Beichan’ from the late and 
literary legend of Gilbert Becket. 

Jamie Telfer of the Fair DodheckL 

It fell about the Martiomas t}de, 

When our Border steeds get com and hay, 

The Captain of Bewca&tlc hath bound him to ryde. 
And he ’s ewer to Tividale to drive a prey. 

The first ae guide that they met wi’. 

It was high up in Hnrdhaughswire I 

The second guide that they met wi’, 

It was laigh down in Boithwick Water. 

* What tidings, what tidings, my trusty guide?’--^ 

* Nac tidings, nae tidings, I hae to thee % 

But gin ye 'll gac to the fair Dodbead, 

Mony a cow’s cauf I ’ll let thee see.’ 

And when they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

Right hastily they clam the peel ; dlmbtd lato 

They loosed the kye out, one and a , 

And ranshackled the house right weel. miuacked 

Now Jamie Telferis heart was sair, 

The tear aye rowing in his ee ; 

He pled wi’ the Captain to hae his gear. 

Or else revenged he wad be. 
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The Captain turned him round and leugh ; 

Said — ‘Man, there’s naething in thy house, 

But ac auld sword without a sheath, 

'l*hat hardly now would fell a mouse/ — 

The sun wasna up, but the moon was down, 

It was the gr)’ming of a new-fa‘n snaw, sprinkling 
Jamie Tclfer has run ten mylcs a*foot, 

Between the Dodhead and the Stob^'s Ha\ 

And when he cam to the fair tower yate, 

He shouted loud, and cried wed hie. 

Till out bespak auld Gibby Elliot 

• Whac ’s this that brings the fray to ine?’ 

* It ’s I, Jamie Tclfer, o’ the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I be ! 

There ’s naething left at the fair Dodhead, 

But a waefu’ wife and baimies three. ' 

^ Gae seek your succour at Branksoine Ha’, 

For succour ye'se gel nane frae me ! 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid black-mail, 

For, man, ye ne’er paid money to me.’ — 

Jamie has tume<l him round about, 

1 wat the tear blinded his ce— 

*I’ll ne’er pay mail to Elliot again, 

And the fair Dodhead 1 ’ll never see I 

^ My hounds may a’ rin masterless, 

My hawks may fly frae tree to tree. 

My lord may grip my vassal bnds, 

For there again maun I never be ! 

He has turn'd him to the Tiviot side, 

E’en as fast os he could drie, 

Till he cam to the Coultart Cieugb, 

And there he shouted baith loud and hie. 

Then up bespak him auld Jock Grieve— • 

‘ Whae ’s this that brings the fray to me J ’ 

* It 'i I, Jamie Telfer o* the fair Dodhead ; 

A harried man 1 trow I be. 

^There’s naething left in the fair Dodhead, 

But a greeting wife and baimies three, 

And sax poor ca’s stand in the sta’, <alvc*— «uJI 

A’ routing loud for their mlnnie.’— towiog— Both«r 

* Alack a wae I ’ quo’ auld Jock Grieve, 

’ Alack I my heart is sair for thee I 
For I was married on the elder sister. 

And you on the youngest of a’ the three.’ 

Then he has ta’cn out a bonny black, 

Was right weel fed with corn and hay, 

And he ’s set Jamie Telfer on his back. 

To the Catslockhill to tak the fray. 

And when he cam to the Caulockhill, 

He shouted loud, and cried weel hie. 

Till out and spak him William’s Wat— 

’O whae’i this brings the fray to me?’— 

’ It ’s I, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, 

A harried man I think I be 1 
The captain ot Bewcastle has driven my gear $ 

For God’s sake rise, and succour me I ’ 


* Alas for wac J ’ quoth William’s Wat, 

’ Alack, for thee my heart is sair ! 

2 never cam by the fair Dodhead, 

That ever 1 fand thy basket bare.' — 

He s set his twa sons on coal-black steeds, 

Htmsell upon a freckled gray, 

And they are on \vi* Jamie Tclfer, 

To Branksotiic I la* to tak the fray. 

And when they cam to Branksomc Ha’, 

'lliey shoute<l a' baith loud and hie, 

Till up and spak him auKl Bucclcucb, 

Said — * Whae’s this brings the fray to me? — 

* It ’s I, Jamie Telfer of the fair Dodhead, 

And a harric<i man I think I be ! 

There ’s naught left in the fair Dodhead, 

But a greeting wife and baimies three.’ — 

* Alack for wae f ’ quoth the gude auld lord, 

* And ever my heart is wae for thee ! 

But fye gar cry on Willie, my son. 

And sec that he come to me speedilie ! 

’ Gar warn the water, braid and wide. 

Gar warn it sune and hastilie ! 

They that winna ride for Tclfcr’s kye, 

Let them never look m the face o’ me I 

^Wara Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 

Wi* them will Borthwnck Water ride; 

Warn Caudilands, and AUanhaugh, 

And Gilmanscleugh, and Comraonside. 

* Ride by the gate of Priesthaughsuirc, 

And warn the Currors o' the Lea ; 

As ye cum dow*n the Hermitage Slack, 

Warn doughty Willie o’ Gorrinl>cTry.’— 

The Scotts they rude, the Scotts they ran, 

Sae starkly and sac steadilie I 
Ai^d aye the ower^word o’ (he ihrang 
Was — ’ Rise for Braoksome readilie I ’ 

The gear w*as driven the Frostylec up, 

Frae the Frostylec unto the plain, 

Whan Willie has look’d his men l>erore, 

And saw (he kye right fast drivand* 

* Whae drives thir kye ? ’ ’gan Willie say, 

'To make an oulspcckle o’ me ? ’ UuahiDs-sto^ 
*It ’s I, the captain o’ Bewcastle, Willie ; 

I wanna layne my name for thee.’— deoy, hkk 

' O will ye let Tclfer’s kye gae back ? 

Or will ye do aught for regard o’ me ? 

Or by the faith of my body,’ quo’ Willie Scott, „ 

’ I ’se ware my dame’s cauf skin on thee t ’ 

kslher 

' I winna let the kye gae back. 

Neither for thy love, nor yet thy fear; 

But 1 will drive Jamie Teireris kye. 

In spite of every Scott (hat ’s here.’— 

* Set on them, lads I ’ quo’ Willie than ; 

’ Fye, lads, set on them cniellie I 
For ere (hey win to the Ritterford, 

Mony a toom saddle there sail 
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[Then til ’t they gac^l, \vi' heart and hand, 

The blows fell fast as bickering hail ; 

And mony a horse ran mastcrlcss, 

And mony a comely cheek was pale.] 

But Willie was stricken ower the head. 

And thro* the knapscap the sword has gane ; 

And Harden grat for very rage, w«pt 

Whan Willie on the gnind lay slane. 


(But he’s ta’cn aft his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air — 
The Dinlay snaw was ne’er mair while 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden's hair.) 


bleached 


more 


• Revenge J revenge ! * auld Wat *gan cry ; 

Fye, lads, lay on them crucUic ! 

We'll ne’er see Tcviolside again. 

Or Willie’s death revenged sail be.’ 

O mony horse ran maslcrless, 

The splinterM lance flew on hie; 

Hut or they wan to the Kershope ford. 

The Scolls had gotten the victory. 

John o’ Brigham there was slane, 

And John o’ Barlow, as I heard say ; 

And thirty mae o' the Captain’s men 
\^y bleciling on the grund that day. 

The Captain was run through the thick of the thigh, 
And broken was his right leg bane ; 

if he had livcti this humired years, 

He had never liccn loved by woman again. 

Mlac back the kyc T the Captain said ; 

* Dear kyc, 1 trow, to some they be I 

For gin 1 suld live a hundred years, 

There will ne’er fair lady smile on me,’— 

Then wonl is gone to the Captain’s bride, 

Even in the bower where that she lay, 

That her lord was prisoner in enemy’s land, 

Since into Tividale he had led the way. 

• 1 wad lourd have had a winding-sheet, raiber 

And hcl|>cd to put it ower his head, 

Ere he had been disgraced by the Border Scott 
Whan he ower Liddcl his men did lead ! *— 

There was a Nvild gallant amang us a’, 

His name was Watty wi* the Wudspurs, Mad*»puf» 

Cried—’ On for his house in Stanegirthsicle, 

If ony man will ride with us I’ 


When they cam to the Stancgirthside, 

They dang tvi* trees, and burst the door; 

They loosc<l out a’ the Captain’s kye, 

And set them forth our lads before. 

There was an auld wife ayont (he fire, 

A wee bit o’ the Captain’s kin— 

* Whac dare loose out the Captain’s kye, 
Or answer to him and his men ? 

’ It ’s 1, Watty Wudspurs, loose the kye, 

I winna layne my name frae thee I 

And I will loose out the Captain's kye, 

In scorn of a' his men and he.’— 


bannd 
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Whan they cam to the fair Dodhead, 

'I'hey were a wcllcum sight to see ! 

For instead of his ain icn milk kyc, 

Jamie Tclfcr has gotten thirty and three. 

And he has paid the rescue shot, 

Baith wi' gowd and white monic ; 

And at the burial o* Willie Scott, 

I wat was mony a weeping ce. 

Scott is responsible for this fine riding ballad^ 
but probably did no more than add touches 
here and there. This is probable, because he 
represents the Dodhead as being near Singlee 
in Ettrick. Now, Tclfcr could not have covered 
in lime the great distance from Singlee to Branx- 
holme, and he would probably have applied for 
aid to Scott of Tushielaw and Scott of Thirlestane, 
his neighbours, not to Elliot of Stobs, who was 
very remote. In fact there is a Dodbum (and 
therefore a Dodhead) on the southern side of 
Teviot, within touch of Stobs, but Scott was 
obviously unaware of the fact which makes the 
events in the ballad possible. It may therefore 
be inferred that he really received the ballad from 
tradition ; had he invented it he would have made 
the topography plausible. No English reivers 
would ride on a hasty foray from the Marches to 
Dodhead in Ettrick. Telfer would still find the 
kin of Jock Grieve on the old farms in Teviot- 
dale. 

Tbe Youn^ Tamlana. 

*0 I forbid ye, maidens a’, 

Thai wear gowd on your hair, 

To come or gac by Carlcrhaugh, 

For young Tam lane is there. 


hide, deny 


^ There ’s nine lhal gacs by Carterhaugh, 
But maun leave him a wad, 

Either gowd rings or green mantles, 

Or else their maidenheid. 

’ Now gowd rings ye may buy, maidens, 
Green mantles ye may spin ; 

But gin ye lose your maidenheid, 

Ye’ll ne’er gel that ngen.’ — 

But up then spake her, fair Janet, 

The fairest o’ a’ her kin ; 

* I ’ll cum and gang to Carterhaugh, 
And ask nae leave o’ him.’ 

Janet has kilted her green kirtle, 

A little abunc her knee ; 

And she has braided her yellow hair, 

A little abunc her bree. 

And when she came to Carterhaugh, 
She gaed beside the well ; 

And there she fand his steed standing 
But a>va was hlroscIL 

She hadna pu'd a red red rose, 

A rose but barely three ; 

Till up and starts a wee wee man. 

At lady Janet’s knee. 


pledge 
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Says — * Why pu’ ye the rose, Janet ? 

What gars ye break the tree? 

Or why come ye to Carterhaugh, 

Withouten leave o’ me?* — 

Says*^* Carterhaugh it is mine ain ; 

My daddie gave it me : 

1*11 come and gang to Carterhaughi 
And ask nae leave o* thee.* 

He*s taen her by the milk*white hand. 
Among the leaves sac green. 

And what they did, I cannot tell— 

'fhe green leaves were between. 

He*$ ta*en her by the milk-white hand. 
Among the roses red ; 

And what they did I cannot say— 

She ne'er relum'd a maid. 

When she cam to her father's ha', 

She looked pale and wan ; 

ITtcy thought she'd dreed some sair sickn^s, 
Or been with some leman. 

She didna comb her yellow hair, 

Nor make mcikle o' her head ; 

And ilka thing that ladye took 
Was like to be her deid. 

It *s four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the ba' ; 

Janet, the weighliest of them 
Was rainiest o' them a*. 

Four and twenty ladies fair 
Were playing at the chess ; 

And out there came the fair Janet, 

As green as* any gross. 

Out and spake an auld grey-headed knight, 
Lay o'er the castle wa' — 

•And ever, alas I for thee, Janet, 

But we 'll be blamed a' I ' 

• Now baud your tongue, ye auld grey knight, 

And an ill deid may ye dee, 

Father my bairn on whom I will, 

1 'll father naoe on thee.' — 

Out then ipak her father de^, 

And he spak raeik and mild — 

• And ever, alas I my sweet Janet, 

I fear ye gae with child.' — 

• And If I be with child, father, 

Mysell maun bear the blame ; 

's ne’er a kolght about your ha* 

Shall bae the baimie's name. 

•And If I be with child, father, 

Twill prove a wondrous birth ; 

For wcel I swear I 'm not wi' balm 
To any roan on earth* 

• If my love were an earthly knight, 

As he's an elfin grey, 

I wadna gte my ain true love 
For nae lord that ye hae/~ 
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She prink'd hcrsell and prinn’d her^ll, 

By the ac light of the moon, 

And she’s away to Carterhaugh, 

To S|>cak wi’ young Tainlanc. 

And when she cam to Canerhaugh, 

She gactl beside the well ; 

And there she saw the stee<l standing, 

But away was himseil. 

She hadna pu'd a double rose, 

A rose but only twae, 

hen \ip and started young Tamlane, 

Sa)*s — * Lady, thou pu's nae mac ! 

• Why pu’ ye the rose, Janet, 

Within this garden grene, 

And a* to kill the lK>nny babe 
That we got as between ? ’ 

•The truth ye’ll tell to me, Tamlane: 

A word ye mauna lie ; 

Gin e’er ye was* in haly chapel, 

Or sained in Christentie ? ’ ble^d. baptised 

•The truth 1 *11 tell to thee, Janet, 

A w ord 1 wnnna lee : 

A knight me got, and a lady me bore, 

As well as they did thcc. 

• Randolph, carl Murray, was my sire, 

Dunbar, carl March, is thine ; 

We loved when we were children small. 

Which yet you well may mind. 

•When I was a boy just turn'd of nine, 

My uncle sent for me, 

To hunt and hawk, ami ride with him, 

And keep him conipanie. 

• There came a wind out of the north, 

A sharp wind and a snell ; 

And a deep sleep came over roe. 

And free my hoi^e I fell. 

•The queen of fairies keepit me 

(And I 'm a fairy, lyth and limb), {oint 

In yon green hill to dwell ; 

Fair ladye, view me w*eIL 

•But we, that live in fairy-land, 

No sickness know nor pain, 

I quit my body when I will. 

And lake to it again. 

• I quit my body when I please, 

Or unto it repair ; 

We can inhabit at our ease, 

In either earth or air. 

• Our shapes and sisc we can convert 

To either large or small ; 

An old mu -shell 's the same to us 
As is the lofty hall. 

•We sleep In rose-buds soft and sweet, 

We revel in the stream ; 

We wanton lightly on the wind, 

Or glide on a sunbeam. 
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' AnJ all our wants arc well supplied 
I'rom ever}* rich man*s store, 

Who thankless sms the gifts he gels, 
An<i vainly grasps for more. 

•Then wouUi I never tire, Janet, 

In Elfish land to dwell ; 
llui aye, at every >cven years. 

They pay the tcind to hell ; 

And I am sac fat and fair of flesh, 

I fear \\\ \[[ Ik niysell. 

•This night Is Ilallowc'cn, Janet, 

The mom is llallowday ; 

And, gin ye dare your I me love win. 

Ye na hac time to stay. 

'The night it is good Hallowe'en, 

When fairy folk will ride ; 

And they that wad their true love win, 
At Miles Cross they maun l>l<lc.’— 

• But how shall I thee ken, Tamlanc? 

Or how shall I thee knaw, 

Amang so many unearthly knights 
The like I never saw?*— 

"The first company that passes by, 

Say na, and let them gae ; 

The next com|>any that passes by, 

Say na, and do right sac ; 

The third company that passes by. 
Then I *11 l>e anc o* thac. 

• First let |M\ss the black, Janet, 

An<l sync let pass the brown 5 
Bui grip ye to the milk* white steed, 
And pu* the rider down. 

' Fnr I ride on the mi1k*whitc stee<l, 
And aye nearest the town ; 

Because I >vas a christen'd knight, 
They gave me that renown. 

' My right hand will l>c glovwl, Janet, 
My left hand will \k Imre ; 

And these the tokens I gic thee, 

Nac doubt I will l>e there. 

‘They *11 turn me in your amis, Janet, 
An adder and a snake ; 

But baud me fast, let me not pass, 

Gin ye wad buy me maik. 


liiht 


buy me beck 
to be your male 


They *11 turn me in your arms, Janet, 

An adder and an ask ; «f*i 

They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 

A bale that bums fast. fire, brand 

• They ’ll turn me in your arms, Janet, 

A red«hot gad o’ aim ; 

But baud me fast, let me not pass, 

For 1 ’ll do you no harm. 

* First dip me in a stand o’ milk, 

And then in a stand o’ water ; 

But haud me fast, let me not pass— 

1 *11 be your bairn’s father. 


• And, next, they’ll shape me m your arms, 

A tod, but and an eel ; 

But haud me fast, nor let me gang, 

As you do love me weel. 

‘They'll shape me in your arms, Janet, 

A dove, but an<l a swan ; 

And, last, they ’ll shajK me in your arms 
A mot her* naked man : 

Cast your green mantle over me— 

I *11 be myself again.' — 

Gloomy, gloomy, was the night, 

And cir>' was the way, 

As fair Janet in her green mantle, 

To Miles Cross she did gae. 

The heavens were black, the night was dark, 

And ilreary was the place ; 

But Janet stood, with eager wish, 

Her lover to embrace. 

Betwixt the hours of twelve and one, 

A north wind tore the l>cnl •, 

And straight she heard strange clrilch sounds, 
Upon that wind which went. 

About the dead hour o* the night, 

She heard the bridles ring ; 

And Janet w as ns glad o' that 
As any earthly thing. 

[Their oaten pil>cs blew wondrous shrill. 

The hemlock small blew clear ; 

And louder notes from hemlock large, 

And bog'rec<{, struck the ear ; 

But solemn sounds, or sober thoughts, 

The fairies cannot bear. 

They sing, inspired with love and joy, 

Like skylarks in the air ; 

Of solid sense, or thought that ’s grave. 

You ’ll fmd no traces there. 

Fair Janet stood, with mind unmoved, 

TI 1 C dreary heath upon ; 

And louder, louder wax’d the sound, 

As they came riding on. 

Will ’o Wisp before them went. 

Sent forth a twinkling light ; 

And soon she saw the fairy bands 
All riding in her sight.} 

And first gacd by the black, black steed, 

And then gaed by the brown ; 

But fast she gript the milk-white steed, 

And pu’d the rider down. 

She pu’d him frae the milk-white steed, 

And loot the bridle fa’ l let— W1 

And up there raise an crliah cry — 

• He ’s won among us a’ I ’ — 


They shaped him in fair Janet’s arms, 
An esk but and an adder ; 

She held him fast in every shape— 
To be her bairn’s father. 
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They shaped him in her arms at last, 
A mothcr*naked man ; 

She wrapt him in her green mantel, 
And sae her true love wan ! 


Up then spake the Queen o’ Fairies, 
Out o* a bush o* bloom — 

* She that has borrow’d young Tamlane, 

Jias gotten a stately groom/ — 

Up then spake the Queen o’ Fairies, 

Out o’ a bush o* rye— 

* She ’s ta’en awa the bonniest knight 

In a’ my cumpanie. 

* But had 1 kenn'd» Tamlane/ she says, 

‘A ladyc wad borrov^d thce^ 

I wad ta’en out thy twa grey cen, 

Put in twa ecn o’ tree. 


*Had I but kenn’d, Tamlanc,’ she says, 
• Before ye came frae hamc — 

I wad ta’cn out your heart o’ flesh, 

Put in a heart o' stane. 


* Had I but had the wit yestreen 
That I hae coft the day-^ 

I ’d paid my kane seven times to hell 
Ere you *d been won away I ’ 


eusionMr)’ 

payment 


This version is Scott’s, a compound, as usual 
of various oral or manuscript variants with som 
weak modem stanzas. The ideas, the winning o 
a mortil from Fairyland and the process o 
holding him, or her, through a series of meta 
morphoscs, are extremely ancient (Apollodorus 
Dibhothtca, iii. 13, 5, 6; the case of Peleus an< 
Thetis). An instance of the fairy adventure i; 
remembered in Glencoe, the events being of thi 
nineteenth century. A tale, in prose or verse, ot 
ramlane was known to the author of Th, 
Comfilayn! 0/ ScollamU (1549). 


Bobln Hood and the Ourtal Frier. 

In summer time, when leaves grow green, 

Anti flowers arc fresh and gay, 

Robin Hood and his merry men 
Were disposed to play. 

Then some would leap, and some would run. 
And some would use artillery ; 

* Which of you can a good bow draw, 

A good archer for to be? 

* Which of you can kill a buck. 

Or who can kill a doe? 

Or who can kill a hart of greece , 

Five hundred foot him fro?’ 

Will Scadloeke he killd a buck. 

And Midge he killd a d oe . 

And Little John killd a hart of greece. 

Five hundred fool him fro. 

blessing on thy heart.’ said Robin Hood, 
That hath such a shot for me j 
1 would ride my horse a hundred miles, 

To find one could match with thee.’ 


fn>UceJ 

*The curlal frier in Fountains Abby 
\^ ell can a strong bow draw ; 

He will beat you and your yeomen, 

Set them all on a row.' 

Robin Hood he look a solemn oath, 

It was by Mary free. 

That he would neither cat nor drink 
Till the frier he did see. 

Robin Hood pul on his harness good. 

On his head a cap of steel, 

Broad swonJ and buckler by his side. 

And they became him wccL 

He took his bow into his hand, 

It was made of a trusty tree, 

With a sheaf of arrows at his l>elt, 

And to Fountains Dale went he. 

And comming unto Fountains Dale, 

No farther would he ride; 

There he was aware of a curtal frier. 

Walking by the water side. 

The frier had on a harness good, 

On his head a cap of steel, 

Broad sword and buckler by his side. 

And they Ijccame him week 

Robin Hood lighted off his horse. 

And (ye^l him to a thorn : 

‘ Carry me over the water, thou curtal frier, 

Or else thy life ’s forlorn-’ 

The frier took Robin Hood on his back, 

Deep water he did licslride, 

And spake neither good woixl nor bad, 

Till he came at the other side. 

Lightly leapt Robin off the friers hack ; 

The frier said to him again, 

" Carry me over this water, fine fellow, 

Or it shall breed thy |>ain-’ 

Robin Hood look the frier on ’« back, 

Deep water he did bestride, 

And spake neither good word nor bad, 

Till he came at the other side. 

Lightly leapt the frier off Robin Hoods back; 

Robin Hood said to him again, 

•Carry me over this water, thou curtal frier. 

Or it shall breed thy pain.’ 

The frier took Robin on ’s back again, 

And slept up to the knee ; 
nil he came at the middle stream 
Neither good nor bad spake he. 

And coming to the middle stream, 

There be threw Robin in ; 

* And chuse thee, chuse thee, fine fellow^ 

Whether thou wilt sink or swim/ 


This caused Will Scadiockc to laugh. 

He laught full heariily : 

‘There lives a curtal frier iu Fountains Abby 
Will beat both lam and thcc. 
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Robin Hood swAin lo a bush of broom, 

I hc frier lo a wicker wand ; 

Bold Robin Hoo<l is gone lo shore, 

And took his l>ow %nj\is hand. 

One of his l)cst arrows under his belt 
To the frier he let lly : 

The curial frier with his steel buckler 
Did put that arrow by. 

* Shoot on, shoot on, thou fine fellow, 

Shoot as thou hast 
If ihou shoot here a summers day, 

Thy mark 1 will not shun.* 

Robin Hoo<l shoi passing well, 

Till his arrows all were gone ; 

They took their swords and slcel bucklers, 

They fought with might and main, 

From ten o* th’ clock that day 
Till four i* th* afternoon ; 

Then Robin Hood came lo his knees, 

Of the frier to beg a boon. 

* A boon, a l>oon, thou curtal frier, 

I beg it on iny knee : 

Give me le.ivc to set my horn lo my mouth, 

And to blow blasts three.’ 

* That I will do,* said the curtal frier, 

*Of thy blasts I have no doubt ; 

I hope thou *1t blow so passing well, 

Till l>oth thy eyes fall out’ 

Robin I*Iood set his horn lo his mouth, 

He blew but blasts three ; 

Half a hundred yeomen, with bows bent, 

Came raking over the lee. 

^ Whose men arc these,’ said the frier, 

* Thai come so hastily ? ’ 

* These men are mine/ said Robin Hood ; 

’ Frier, what is that to thee?’ 

* A boon, A boon,’ said the curtal frier, 

* The like I gave to thee ; 

Give me leave to set cny fist to my mouth, 

And to whute whutes three.' hoot 

'That will I do,' said Robin Hood, 

* Or else I were to blame ; 

Three whutes in a friers fist 

Would make me glad and fain.’ 

The frier set his fist to his mouth. 

And whuted whutes three ; 

Half a hundred good ban-dogs bSodhouidl 

Came running over the lee. 

* Here ’s for every man of thine a dog, 

And. I my self for thee x ’ 

* Nay, by my faith/ said Robin Hood, 

* Frier, that may not be/ 

Two dogs at once to Robin Hood did go, 

The one behind, the other before ; 

Robin Hoods mantle of Lincoln green 
Off from hit back they tore. 


And whether his men shot east or west, 

Or they shot north or south, 

The curtal dogs taught they were, docked 

They kept ilicir arrows in their mouth. 

*Takc up thy dogs,* said Little John, 

* Frier, at my bidding be ; * 

• Whose man art thou,’ said the curtal frier, 

^ Comes here lo pmte with me?* 

‘ I am Little John, Robin Hoods man, 

Frier, 1 will not lie ; 

If thou take not up thy dogs soon, 

1 *lc take up them and thee.* 

Little John had a lx>w in his hand, 

He shot with might and main ; 

Soon half a score of the friers dogs 
Lay dead upon the plain. 

• Hold thy hand, good fellow/ said the curtal frict* 

• Thy master and I will agree ; 

And we will have new orders taken. 

With all the haste that may be.’ 

‘ If thou wilt forsake fair Fountains Dale, 

And Fountains Abby free, 

Every Sunday ihroghoul the year, 

A noble shall be thy fee : 

• And every holy day throughout the year. 

Changed shall thy garment be, 

If thou wilt go to fair Nottingham, 

And there remain with me/ 

This curtal frier had kept Fountains Dale 
Seven long years or more ; 

There was neither knight, lord, nor earl, 

Could make him yield before. 

This ballad is from a ‘Garland* of 1663, the 
version in Pcrc/s folio being fragmentary. The 
piece, says Professor Child, Ms in a genuinely 
popular style, and was made to sing, not lo prim/ 
There arc traces of an earlier ballad as the common 
basis of the version given here and of that in the 
Percy folio. 

Str Patrick Spene. 

The king sits in Dunfermline townc, 

Drinking the bludc-red wine ; 

• O whare will I gel a skeely skipper, 

To sail this new ship of mine? ’ 

O up and spake an eldem knight, 

Sal at Ihe king’s right knee, — 

• Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor. 

That ever sailed the sea.’ 

Our king has written a braid letter, 

And seal’d it with his hand, 

And sent it to sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the strand. 

• To Noroway, lo Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the faem ; 

The king’s daughter of Noroway, 

’Tis thou maun bring her hame.’ 

The first word that sir Patrick read, 

Sae loud loud laughed he ; 

The nclst word that sir Patrick read, 

The tear blinded his ee. 
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* O wha is this has done this deed. 

And tauld the king o' me, 

To send us out, at this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea ? 

* Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet, 

Our ship must sail the faem ; 

The king's daughter of Noroway, 

'Tis we must fetch her hame/— 

They ho)^scd their sails on Monenday mom, hoUted 
Wr a’ the speed they may ; 

They hac landed in Noroway, 

Upon a Wodensday. 

They hadna been a w'eek, a week, 

!d Noroway, but twae, 

When that the lords o* Noroway 
Began aloud to $ay-^ 

^ Ye Scottishmen spend a’ our king's goud, 

And a* our queenU fee/— 

^ Ye lie, ye lie, ye liars loud f 
Fu* loud I hear ye lie : 

*For I brought as much white monie, 

As gane my men and me, s«r>*« for 

And I brought a half-fou of gude red goud, half*nica$uxc 
Out o'er the sea wi' me. 

* Make ready, make ready, my merrymen a' ! 

Our gude ship sails the mom/ — 

* Now, ever alake, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm ! 

* I saw the new moon, late yestreen, 

Wi* the autd moon in her arm ; 

And, if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear wc *11 come to ham)/ 

They lutdna sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

LWhen the lift grew dark, and the wind blew* loud, 
And gurly grew the sea.] 

The ankers bmk, and the top^masts lap, iprans 
It was sic a deadly storm ; 

And the waves cam o’er the broken ship. 

Till a* her tides were tom. 

* O where will 1 get a gude sailor. 

To take my helm in hand, 

Till I get up to the tall top^mast, 

To see if I can spy land ? ’ — 

* O here am I, a sailor gude, 

To take tlie helm in hand, 

TUI you go up to the tall top>mait ; 

But I fear ye’ll ne’er spy land#’ 

lie hadna gane a step, a step, 

A step hut barely ane, 

When a bout flew out of our goodly ship, belt 

And the salt sea it cam in. 

*Gae, fetch a web o* the silken claith, 

Another o' the twine, 

And wap them into our ship’s side, 

And let nae the sea come in#’— 


They fetch'd a web o' the silken claith, 

Another o’ the twine, 

And they wrapp'd them round that gude ship's side, 
But stUI the sea cam in. 

O laith, lailh were our gude Scots lords 

To weet their cork heel'd shoon ! u*« 

But lang or a* the play was play'd, 

I'hey wat their hats 

And mony was the feather-bed 

That flatter'd on the facm ; to»vo 

And mony was the gude lord's son 
That never mair cam hame. 

The lad yes wrung their fingers white, 

The maidens tore their hair, 

A' for the sake of their true loves ; 

For them they 'll sec nac mair. 

O lang, Jang may the ladycs sit, 

\Vi’ their fans into their hand, 

Before they sec sir Patrick S|>ens 
Come sailing to the strand I 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 

With their goud kaims in their hair, Qold combs 

A* w aiting for their ain dear loves ! 

For them they *11 see nair. 

O forty miles off Aberdeen, 

Tis fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies gude sir Patrick Spens, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 

This ballad was first printed by Percy (1765), 
and then by Herd (*Sir Andrew Wood’) in 176^ 
Scott’s version is a blend of t>vo variants. Sir 
Andrew Wood has only been casually introduced, 
he being the rnost famous mariner under James III. 
and James IV. That the ballad is really traditional 
is proved by a fragment of a variant collected in 
1829, which contains a formula found also in ^The 
Bonny Earl o’ Moray’ — an example of the popular 
method of diffusing and intermingling ballads. 
The expedition to Norway, under Sir Patrick, is 
not historical, and yields no date, though con* 
ceivably it may be a refraction from the well* 
remembered fact of the death of the Maid of 
Norway on her way to Scotland (1290). The 
marriage of James 111 . with a Danish princess 
(1469) involved no kind of tragedy. If one might 
conjecture, the death of the Maid, with its terrible 
consequences, floated vaguely in the popular 
memory, as did the Danish marriage of James III. 
A poet unconsciously * combined his information/ 
altering the characters of the tragedy, or accepting 
the wreck from erroneous tradition. This may 
have occurred in the sixteenth century^ and the 
Danish marriage of James VI. may have recalled 
the vague legends and prompted the poet. Like 
Professor Child, we Mo not feel compelled to 
regard the ballad as historical#’ 

81r Aldlngar. 

Our king he kept a false stewitrde, 

Sir Aldingar they him call ; 

A falser steward than he )vas one, 

Servde not in bower nor hall. 
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He \vol<lc have layne by owr comclyc queenc, 

Jlcr dccrc wonhippe to Ijctrayc ; 

Our queenc s^hc was a good woman. 

And evermore said him naye. 

Sir AMingar was wrothc in his mind, 

With her hvc was never content, 

Till iraiterous ineancs he coldc devyse, 

In a fyer to have her hrent. 

There came a la/ar to the kings gate, 

A la/ar l>olh blindc and lame : 

He tookc the lazar upon his backe, 

Him on the tjnecnes l>cd has layne. 

• Lye still, laiAr, wheras thou lycst, 

Lookc thou goc not hence a\>ay ; 

He make thee a whole man and a sound 
In two howers of the clay * 

Then went him forth Sir Aldingar, 

And hyed him to our king : 

Mf I might have grace, as I have space, 

Sad lydings 1 could bring.’ 

• Say on, say on, Sir Aldingar, 

Saye on the soothe to mcc.* 

• Our epicene hath chosen a new new love, 

And shcc will have none of thee. 

‘ If shoe had chosen a right good knight, 

The lesse had liccne her shame ; 

But she hath chose her a Ia 2 ar man, 

A lazar liolh blindc and lame.' 

• If this be true, thou Aldingar, 

The tyding thou tcUest to me. 

Then will I make thee a rich rich knight, 

Rich 1>oth of goldc and fee. 

‘ But if it be false. Sir Aldingar, 

As God now'c grant it l>ce ! 

Thy body, I swcarc by the holyc rood, 

Shall hang on the gallows tree.’ 

He brought our king to the queenes chamber. 

And opend to him the dore. 

^ A lodlye love,’ king Harry sa)^, loathly 

’ For our queene dame Elinorc ! 

• If thou were a man, as thou art none, 

Here on my swonl thoust dye ; 

But a payre of new gallowes shall be built, 

And there shalt thou hang on hyc.’ 

Forth then hyed our king, I wysse, 

And an angry man was hee ; 

And soonc he found queene Elinore, 

That bride so bright of bice. hue, complexion 

’Now God you save, our queene, madame. 

And Christ you save and see ; 

Here you have chosen a newe new'e love, 

And you will have none of mee. 

’ If you had chosen a right good knight, 

The lesse had been your shame i 
But you have chose you a Inxar man, 

A Uzar both blinde and lame. 


' llierfore a fyer there shall be built, 

And brent all shall thou bee.’ — 

* Now out alacke ! ’ said our comly queene, 

• Sir Aldingar ’s false to mee, 

’ Now out alacke I ' sayd our comlye queene, 

’ My heart with griefc will brast. hunt 

1 had thought swevens had never been true ; dreams 
1 have proved them true at last. 

* 1 dreamt in my su even on thurstlay eve, 

I my l>ed wheras I laye, 

I dreamt a gO'P^ ® grimlie beast 
Had carryed my crownc awaye ; 


‘ My gorgett and my kirtle of golde. 

And all my faire hcad«gcerc : 

And he wold worryc me with his tush 
And to his nest y-beare : 

‘ Saving there came a little gray hawke, 

A merlin him they call, 

Which untill the grounde did strike the grype, 
That dead he downe did fall. 

‘ GilTc I were a man, as now I am none, 

A battell wold I prove. 

To fight >vilh that traitor Aldingar ; 

Att him I cast my glove. 

’ But seeing Ime able noc battell to make, 

My liege, grant me a knight 

To fight with that traitor, Sir Aldingar, 

To maintainc me in my right.’ 

^ Now forty dayes I will give thee 
To sccke thee a knight therin : 

If thou find not a knight in forty dayes 
Thy bodye it must brenn.’ 


tusk 


Then shcc sent cast, and shee sent west, 
By north and south bedeene ; 

But never a champion colde she find, 
Wolde fight with that knight soe keene. 

Now twenty dayes were spent and gone, 
Noc helpe there might be had ; 

Many a teare shed our comelye queene 
And aye her hart w*a5 sad. 


Then came one of the queenes damsHles, 
And knelt upon her knee, 

’ Chearc up, cheare up, my gracious dam^ 
1 trust yet helpe may be. 

* And here I will make mine avowe, 

And with the same me bindc ; 

That never will I return to thee. 

Till I some helpe may finde.’ 

Then forth she rode on a faire palfiiye 
Oer hill and dale about : 

But never a champion colde she fiode, 
Wolde fighte with that knight so stouU 

And nowe the daye drewe on apace, 
When our good queene must dye ; 

All woe •begone was that faire damsill^ 
When she found no helpe was nye« 
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All woe-b^one was that faire damsellc. 

And the salt teareb fell from her eye ; 

When lo ! as she rode by a rivers side. 

She met with a tinye boyc. 

A tinye boy she mette, Cod wot, 

All dad in mantle of golde ; 

He seemed noe more in mans likenesse, 

Then a childe of four yecrc olde. 

*\NTiy grieve you, damselle faire/ he sayd, 

* And what doth cause you moane ? * 

The damsell scant wolde deigne a looke. 

But fast she pricked on. 

* Yet tume againe, thou fairc damselle, 

And greete thy queene from mee ; 

When bale is atl hyest, boote is nyest, 

Kowe heipe enoughe may bee. 

‘ Bid her remember what she dreamt 
In her bedd wheras shee laye ; 

How when the gry|>e and the grimly beast 
Wolde have carried her crowne awayc. 

* Even then there came the little gray hawke. 

And saved her from his clawes : 

Then bidd the queene be merry at hart, 

For heaven will fende her cause.* 

Back then rode that faire damselle, 

And her hart it lept for glee : 

And when she told her gracious dame 
A gladd woman then was shee. 

But when the appointed day was come, 

No heipe appeared nye : 

Then wo^ul, woeful was her hart, 

And the teares stood in her eye. 

And nowe a fyer was built of wood ; 

And a stake was made of tree ; 

And now queene Elinor forth was led, 

A sorrowful sight to see. 

Three times the herault he waved his hand. 

And three limes spake on hye : 

^Giflf any good knight wilhfende this dame. 
Come forth, or shee must dye.’ 

No knight stood forth, no knight there came. 
No heipe appeared nye : 

And now the fyer was lighted up, 

Queen Elinor she must dye. 

And now (he fyer was lighted up, 

As hot as hot might bee ; 

When riding upon a little white steed, 

The tinye bc^ they see. 

* Away with that stake, away with those brands. 

And loose our comelye queene : 

I am come to fight with Sir Aldingar, 

And prove him a traitor keenc.* 

Forthe then stood Sir Aldingar, 

But when he saw the cbyide, 

He laughed, and sco ITed, and turned bis backe, 
And weened he had been beguyide. 


* Now lurne, now tumc thee, Aldingar, 

And eylhcr lighlc or flee 5 
1 Inist that I shall avenge the wronge, 
Thoiighc i am >o small to see.' 

The boyc pull<l forth a well good sworde. 
So gill it dazzicfl the ee ; 

The first stroke stricken at Aldingar 
Smote off his Icggs by the knee. 

* Stand up, stand up, thou false traitor. 

And fight upon ihy fcctc. 

For and thou thrive, as thou begin*st. 

Of height wee shall lx? niecte.* 
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*A priest, a priest / sayes Aldingar, 

* While I am a man alive. 

A priest, .1 priest,* sayes Aldingar, 

‘ Me for to hourle and shrive. 

meni an<J absoiutioo 

^ I wolde have lainc by our comlic queene. 

But shoe wolde never consent ; 

Then I thought to betraye her unto our kinge. 

In a fyer lo have her brent. 

* There came a lazar to the kings gates, 

A l.arar both blind and l.^mc : 

I tookc the la 2 ar upon my Incke, 

And on her bedd had him layne. 

^Then ranne I to our comlyc king. 

These tidings sore to tell. 

But ever aiackc ! * sayes Aldingar, 

‘ Falsing never doth wdL 

* Forgive, forgive me, queene, madame. 

The short time I must live.* 

‘Nowe Christ forgive ihce, Aldingar, 

As freely I forgive.* 

‘ Here lake thy queene, our king Harr^'e, 

And love her as thy life, 

For never had a king in Christentye 
A truer and fairer wife.* 

King Hcnr>*e ran to claspe his queene. 

And loosed her full sone ; 

Then (umd to look for (he tinye boye ; 

The boye was vanisht and gone. 

But first he had touchd the lazar man, 

And stroakt him with his hand : 

The lazar under the gallowes tree 
All whole and soundc did stand 

The lazar under (be gallowes tree 
Was comelye, straight and tall ; 

King Henrye made him his head stewkrOe 
To wayte wilhinn his hall. 

Concerning this ballad, as of literary origini see 
the article above on Ballads (page 523). 


Clerk Saunders. 
Clerk Saunders and May Margaret 
Walked ower yon garden green ; 
And sad and heavy was the love 
That fell thir twa between. 

‘ A bed, a bed,’ Clerk Saunders said, 
’ A bed for you and me 1 
‘Fye na, fye na,* said May Margaret, 
‘Till anes we married be ; 
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‘ For in mav conic niv seven lould brothers, 

\\ i' lorchc«‘ Uiirning bright ; 

'I’hc) II say — “ NVe hac but ne sister* 

Aiul l)chol<i she wi A knight i 

‘Then lake the s\vi>nl from my scAbl>ar<i, 

And slowly lift tfic j>in ; 

An<l you may swear, and safe your ailh, 

\t: newer let Clerk Saunders in. 

* And lake a napkin in your band* 

And tic u}» baith your Iwnny een ; 

And you may swear, and safe your aith, 

Ve saw me na since late yestreen.' 

It was a)>f>ul the midnight hour. 

When they asleep were laid, 

When in and came her seven brothers* 

Wi* torches iuirniiig red. 

When in and came her seven brothers* 

Wi’ torches burning bright ; 

'rhey said* ‘ We hac but ae sister* 

And K'bold her lying with a knight ! ' 

Then out and spake the first o' them, 

‘ I bear the swoni shall gar him dec !* 

And out an<l spake the second o’ them* 

' His father has nac mair than he 1 * 

And out anti spake the ihini o’ them, 

‘ t wot that they arc lovers dear ! *— 

And out an<l spake the fourth o* them, 

‘They hac l>ccn in love this mony a year.* 

Then out and spake the fifth o' them, 

* It were great sin tme love to twain ! — 

And out and spake the sixth of them* 

* It were shame to slay a sleeping man 1* 

Then up ami gat the seventh o’ them* 

And never a word spake he ; 

But he has striped his bright brown brand suieken 
Out through Clerk Saunders* fair bodye« 

Clerk Saunders he started* and Mai^aret she turn’d 
Into his arms asleep she lay ; 

And sad and silent was the night 
That was atween thir iwac. 

And they lay still and steeped sound* 

Until the day l>cgnn to daw $ 

And kindly to him she did say* 

’ It is time* true love* you were awa** 

But he lay still* at)d steeped sound* 

AU)cit the sun l>egan to sheen ; 

She looked atween her and the wa** 

Ami dull and drowsic were his cem 

Then in and came her father dear* 

Said — ’ Let a' your mourning be ; 

I’ll carry the dead corpse to the clay* 

And I ’ll come Itack and comfort thee*’— 

* Comfort weel your seven sons* 

For comforted will I never be ; 

I ween ’twas neither knave nor loon 
Was in the bower last night wi* me.’ 


The clinking bell gacd through the town, 

To carry the dead corse to the clay ; 

And Clerk Saunders stood at May Ma^aret’s window, 
I wot, an hour l>cforc the day. 

‘ Arc ye sleeping, Margaret? * he says, 

‘Or arc ye waking presentlie? 

Give me my faith and troth again* 

I wot, true love, I gied to thee.* 

• Your faith and troth you sail never get* 

N'or our true love sail never twin, 

Until ye come within my bower, 

And kiss me cheik and chin.*— • 

*My mouth it is full cold, Margaret* 

It has the smell, now, of the ground ; 

And if I kiss thy comely mouth. 

Thy days of life will not be lang. 

‘ O, cocks arc crowing a merry midnight* 

1 wot the wild fowls arc boding day ; 

Give me my faith and troth again* 

And let me fare me on my way.* — 

‘Thy faith and troth thou sail r)a get, 

And our true love sail never twin* 

Until ye tell what comes of women, 

I wot, who die in strong Iraivelling? 

‘ Their hciU are made in the heavens high* 

Down at the foot of our good Lord's knee* 

Weel set about wi’ gillyAowers I 
1 wot sweet company for to see. 

* O* cocks arc crowing a merry midnight* 

I wot the wild fowl arc boding day ; 

The psalms of heaven will soon be sung* 

And I* ere now* will be miss'd away.’ 

Then she has la’cn a crystal wand, 

And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 

She has given it him out at the shot*window* 

Wi* mony a sad sigh and heavy groan. 

* I thank ye* Marg’rct ; I thank ye, Marg’rct ; 

And aye 1 thank ye heartilie ; 

Gin ever the dead come or the quick, 

Be sure, Marg’rct, I ’ll come for thee.’— 

It's hosen.and shoon* and gown alone* 

She climb’d the wall* and follow’d him, 

Until she came to the green forest* 

And there she lost the sight o’ him. 

^ Is there ony room at your head* Saunders? 

Is there ony room at your feet ? 

Or ony room at your side* Saunders, 

Where fain* fain* 1 wad sleep?’— 

* There’s nae room at my head* Marg’reL 

There ’s nae room at my feet ; 

My bed it is full lowly now $ 

Amang the hungry worms I sleep. 

' Cauld mould is roy covering now* 

But and my winding-sheet ; 

The dew it falls nae sooner down* 

Than my resting-place is weet. 
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‘ But plait a wand o’ bonny birk, 

And lay it on my breast : 

And shed a tear upon my gra%’C| 

And wish my saul gude rcat. 

•And fair Margaret, and rare MargVet, 

And Ma^Vct o* verilie, 

Gin e’er ye love another man, 

Ne'er love him as ye did me.*— 

Then up and crew the milk;whiCe cock, 

And up and crew the gray j 
Her lover vanish’d in the air, 

And she gacd \%eeping away. 

This ballad is cited from Scott, whose version is 
a patchwork, but classical. The sequel is from 
‘Sweet William’s Ghost/ but this ballad may once 
have had a similar sequel. The return of the dead 
lover (or brother) has Scandinavian, Romaic, and 
English analogies. Compare also ‘The Clerks 
Twa Sons o’ Owsenford' and ‘The Wife o’ Usher’s 
Well/ 

The Wife o' Usher's Well. 

There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she, 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 

And sent them o'er the sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane, 

When word came back to the carline wife aged 
Tliat her three sons were gone. 

They hadna l>cen a week from her, 

A week but Inrely three, 

When word came to the carline wife 
That her sons she ’d never sec. 

‘1 wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fishes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come bame to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood 1 

It fell alxiut the Martinmas, 

When nigl U are lang and mirk, 

The carline wife’s three loru cam hame, 

And their hats were o* the btrk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, drain 

Nor yet in ony sheugh ; water^furrow 

But at the gates o’ Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneuch. 

♦ • • ♦ . 

* Blow up the fire, my maidens! 

Bring water from the well I 
For a’ my house shall feast this night. 

Since roy three sons are well/— 

And she has made to them a bed, 

She ’s made it large and wide ; 

And she *s ta’cn her mantle her about, 

Sat down at the bedside. 

' • • . • 

Up then crew the red red cock, 

And up and crew the gray ; 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

• Til time we were away/ — 


'I he cock he hadna craw'd but ance, 

And clapp*d his wings at a*. 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 

* Brother, we must awa. — 

•The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 

1 he channerin* wurni doth chide ; compUtniog 
Gin we be mist out o' our place, 

A sai^ pain we maun bide. 

• F'are ye weel, my mother dear ! 

Fa re wcel to bam and byre ! 

And fare ye weel, the lK>nny lass. 

That kindles my mother's fire.' 

This poem of the return of the dead, disturbed 
by the grief of the living, was obtained, Scott sa)'s, 
from the recitation of an old woman at Kirkhill in 
West Lothian. 

The Battle of Otterhurn. 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 

When the muir-mcn win their liay, 

The doughty Douglas bound him to ride 
Into Ivngtand, to drive a prey. 

He chose the Gordons and the Gnemes, 

With them the Lindesays, light and gay, 

But the Jardines wajd not with him ride. 

And they rue it to this day. 

And he has burn’d the dales of Tyne, 

And part of Bambrough shire ; 

And three good towers on Rcidswire fells. 

He left them all on fire. 

And he march’d up to Newcastle, 

And rode it round about ; 

• O wha ’s the lord of this castle, 

Or wha ’s the lady o ’l ? ’ 

But up spake proud lord Percy then. 

And O but he spake hie I 

• 1 am the lord of this castle, 

My wife’s the lady guy.’— 

• If thou’rt the lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me ! 

For, ere I cross the Border fells, 

The tone of us shall dee.’ — 

He took a lang spear in his hand, 

Shod with the mcUl free, 

And for to meet the Douglas there, 

He rode right furiouslie. 

But O how pale his lady look’d, 

Frae aflT the castle wa*, 

When down before the Scottish spear 
She saw proud Percy fa’« 

•Had we twa been upon the green, 

And never on eye to see, 

I wad Iiac had you, flesh and fell i 
But your sword sail gac wi’ me. — 

• But gae ye up to Otterboume, 

And wait there dayis three ; 

And, if I come not ere three dayis end, 

A Cause knight ca’ ye me.’— 
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^ The OltcTl)o\irne ’s a bonnic bum ; 

*'l1s pleasant there to \k ; 

Bui (here is nought at Otterboume 
To feed my men and me. 

* The deer ritis wild on hill and dale, 

The birds rty wild from tree to tree ; 

But there is neither bread nor kale, 

'I'o fend my men and Jne. 

• Yet I will slay at Otterboume, 

Where you shall welcome l>e ; 

And» if you conic not at three day is end, 

A fause lord I *11 ca* thee.* — 

' Thiiher will I come,* proud Percy said, 

‘ By the might of Our iMidyc ! ’ 

•There will I bide thee,* said the Douglas, 

My troth I plight to thee.*— 

They lightc<l high on Otterboume, 

Upon the l>ent sac brown ; 

They lighted high on OUcrlwumc, 

And threw their pallions down. 

An<l he that had a lionnic l>oy, 

Sent out his horse to grass ; 

And he that had not a lionnic boy, 

II is ain servant he w’.is. 

But up then spake a little page, 

Before the peep of dawn — 

•O waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 

For Percy’s hard at hand.*— 

•Ye lie, ye lie, ye liar loud 1 
Sae loud I hear ye lie : 

For Percy had not men yestreen 
To dighl my men and me. 

• But I have drcamc<l a dreary dream. 

Beyond the Isle of Skye ; 

( saw n dead man win a fight. 

And I think that man was 1/ 

He belled on his guid braid sword, 

And to the field he ran ; 

But he forgot the helmet good, 

That should have kept his brain. 

When Percy with the Douglas met, 

1 wat he was fu* fain 1 

They swakked their swords, till sair they swat, 
And the blood ran down like rain. 

But Percy, with his good broad sword, 

That could so sharply wound, 

Ha^ wounded Douglas on the brow, 

Till he fell to the ground. 

Then he called on his little foot^page. 

And said — ‘ Run specdilic, 

And fetch my ain dear sister's son, 

Sir Hugh Montgomery.' 

• My nephew good,' the Douglas said, 

* What recks the death of ane I 
Lost night I dream'd a dreary dream, 

And I ken the day 's thy aim 
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' My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep ; 

Take thou the vanguard of the three. 

And hide me by the braken bush, 

'Dial grows on yonder lilyc lee. 

•O bury me by the braken bush, 

Beneath the blooming brier, 

Let never living mortal ken 

That ere a kindly Scot lies here. 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi* the saut tears in his ec ; 

He hid him in the braken bush, 

That his meirie-mcn might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, 

Tlic s|>caf^ in flinders flew, 

But mony a gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

The Gordons good, in English blood 
They steep’d their hose and shooa ; 

The Lindsays flew like fire about, 

Till all the fray was done. 

The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other were fain ; 

They swappc<l swonls, and they twa swat, 

And aye the blood ran down between. 

•Now yield thee, yield thee, Percy.* he said, 

•Or cUc 1 vow 1 *11 lay thee low ! * — 

• To whom must I yield,* quoth Earl Percy 

• Now that 1 see it must be so ? *— 

• Thou shalt not yield to lord or loun, 

Nor yet shalt thou yield to me ; 

But yield ye to the braken bush, 

That grows upon yon Ulyc lee I 

• I will not yield to a braken bush, 

Nor yet will I yield to a brier ; 

But I would yield to Earl Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh the Montgomery, if he were here 

As soon os he knew it was Montgomery, 

He struck his sword’s |K>int in the gronde j 
The Montgomery was a courteous knight, 

And quickly look him by the honde. 

This deed was done at Olierboume 
About the breaking of the day ; 

Earl Douglas was buried at the braken bush. 

And the Percy led captive away. 

Scott’s version, though confessedly a blend of 
two variants, is followed as the most classical. 
The battle occurred on August i 9 » *388, and 
Froissart's account is easily accessible. A ballad 
on the theme is remarked on in T/u Complaynt 
of Scoilande (1549). This probably had affinities 
with our ballad. It seems probable that a far- 
resounding event may often have been circulated, 
and of course altered, in oral tradition, before it 
found its ballad poet ; but, as daily experience 
shows, oral tradition alters events of newspaper 
record with amazing rapidity. A notable example 
is Sir Alfred Austin’s poem on Jameson’s Raid 
—eminently unhistorical though contemporary. 
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• Bat since nae war s between the lands, 

And there is peace, and i>eacc should be; 

I ’ll neither liamt English lad or lass, 

And yet the Kinmont freed shall 1* ! ' 

He has call’d hint forty Marchnien bauld, 

I trow they were of his ain name, 

Except Sir Gilbert Elliot call'd. 

The Laird of Stobs, 1 mean the same. 

He has call'd him forty Marchmen bauld. 

Were kinsmen to the bauhl Bucclcuch ; 

With spur on heel, and splcnt on spauld. armour on 
And gluves of green, and feathers bine. 

There were five and five Itefore them a', 

Wr hunting horns and bugles bright ; 

And five and five came wi’ Buccleuch, 

Like warden's men, array’d for fight : 

And five and five, like a mason gang. 

That carried the ladders lang and hie ; 

And five and five, like broken men ; 

And so they reach’d the Wootlltouselee. 

And as we cross’d the Bateable Land, 

When to the English side we held. 

The first o’ men that we met wi’, 

Whae sould it be but fausc Sakelde ? 

‘ Where be yc gaun, ye hunters keen ? ' 

Quo’ fause Sakelde ; ‘ come tell to me I’ 

‘ We go to hunt an English slag, 

Has trespass’d on the Scots countrie.’ 


Much more did fancy change facts in days before 
the printing-press. 

KInipont WUlle. 

0 have ye na heard o’ the fausc Sakelde? 

O have ye na heard o’ the keen Lord Scroope? 
How they hae la’en bauld Kinmont Willie, 

On Hairibee to hang him up? 

Had Willie had but tw'enty men. 

But twenty men as stout as he, 

Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont ta’en, 

Wi’ eight score in hU cumpanie. 

They band his legs beneath the steed. 

They tied his hands behind his back ; 

They guarded him, fivesome on each side, 

And they brought him owerthe Liddel-rack. 

They led him thro’ the Liddel-rack, 

And also thro’ the Carlisle sands ; 

They brought him to Carlisle caslell, 

To be at my Lord Scroope 's commands. 

‘ My hands are tied, but my tongue is free. 

And whae will dare (his deed avow ? 

Or answer by the Border law? 

Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch ? • 

' Now baud thy tongue, thou rank reiver 1 
There ’s never a Scot shall set ye free : 

Before ye cross my castle yate, 

1 trow yc shall take farewell o’ me.’ 

‘ Fear na ye that, my lord,’ quo’ Willie : 

• By the faith o’ my body. Lord Scroope,’ he said 
I never yet lodged in a hostelrie, 

But I paid my lawing before I gaed.’ «ore 

Now word is ganc to the bauld Keeper, 

In Branksome Ha’, where that he lay. 

That Lord Scroope has ta’en the Kinmont Willie 
Between the hours of night and day. 

He has ta’en the table wi’ his hand, 

He garr’d the red wine spring on hie— 

• Now Christ's curse on my head,’ he said, 

• But avenged of Lord Scroope I ’ll be I 

‘ O is my basnet a widow’s curch ? hdrace. cap 

Or my lance a wand of the willow tree ? 

Or my arm a ladye’s lilye hand. 

That an English lord should lightly me ? slight 

•And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 

Against the truce of Border tide ? 

And fo^otten that the bauld Bucclcuch 
Is Keei>er here on (he Scottish side? 

‘And have they e'en u’eo him, Kinmont Willie, 
Wiihouten either dread or fear? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed or shake a spear? 

‘ O were there war between the lands. 

As well I wot that there is none, 

I would slight Carlisle castell high, levd. demolUh 
Tho? it were huilded of marble stone. 

* I would set that castell in a low. 

And sloken it with English blood I slake 

There’s nevir a man in Cumberland 
Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 


‘ Where be ye gaun, ye marshal men ? ’ 

Quo’ fause Sakelde ; ‘come tell me true! ’ 

*We go to catch a rank reiver, 

Has broken faith wi’ the bauld Buccleuch.’ 

* Where are ye gaun, ye mason lads, 

Wi’ a’ your ladders, ktng and hie ? ’ 

‘ We gang to henry a corbie's nest, rob— raven's 

That wons not far frae Woodhouselee.’ 

‘ Where be ye gaun, ye broken men ? ' 

Quo' fause Sakelde ; ‘ come tell to me ! ’ 

Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 

And the never a word o’ lear had he. ‘nsinieiion, 

culture 

• Why tresspass ye on the English side? 

Row-footed outlaws, stand 1 ’ quo’ he ; lough-fMietl 
The nevir a word bad Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust the lance through his fause bodie. 

Then on wo held for Carlisle toun, 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Eden we cross’d ; 

The water was great and meikle ofspait, flood 

But the nevir a horse nor man we lost. 

And when we reach’d the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind was rising loud and hie ; 

And there the Laird garr'd leave our steeds. 

For fear that they should stomp and nic. 

And when we left the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind b^an full loud to blow ; 

But ’twas wind and wcet, and fire and sleet. 

When we came beneath the castle wa’. 
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\\c crept on knees, ami held our breath, 

Till we placed the ladders again>t the wa* ; 

And sae ready was Buccicuch himscll 
To mount the first, Ixforc us a'. 

He has ta en the watchman by the throat, 

He dung him down upon the lead— 

* Had there not been peace l>etween our land, 

U|>ou the other side thou hadst gacd !— 

^ Now sound out, trumpets ! ’ quo' Bucclcuch ; ^ 

* Let *s waken Lord Scroope* right merrilie! ’ 

Then loud the warden s trumpet blew— 

‘ O "i*ha diir/ mahite ref met' * 

Then speedihe to work we gae^l. 

And raised the slogan ane and a\ 

An<l cut A hole thro' a sheet of lead, 

And so we wan to the castle ha*. 

They thought King James and a’ his men 
Had won the house wi’ i)ow and spear; 

It was but twenty Scots and ten 

That put a thousand in sic n stcar I stir, panic 

\\y coulters, and wi* forc«hammcrs. 

We garr’cl the Kars bang mcrrilie, 

Uniill w'c cam to the inner prison, 

Where Willie o* Kinmont he did lie. 

And when we cam to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie— 
sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 

Upon the morn that thou \ to die?* 

♦ O 1 sleep saft, and I wake aft ; • v ^ 

It ’s lang since sleeping wasfleyed frae me I 
Oic my service l>ack to my wife and bairns, 

And a’ gude fellows that spier for me/ a»k 

Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 

The starkest man in Tcviotdalc — 

‘ Abide, abide now, Red Rowan, 

Till of my Lord Scroopc I take farewclb 

^ Farewell, farewTll, my gude Lord Scroopc I 
My gude Lonl Scroopc, farewell 1* he cried— 

* I *11 pay you for my lo<lging maill 

When first we meet on the Border side/— 

Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 

We lx)rc him down the ladder lang ; 

At every stride Rod Rowan made, 

1 wot the Kinmont*s aims play'd clang I 
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Bucclcuch has turn'd to Eden water, 

Even where it flow’d frae bank to brim, 

And he has plunged in wl’ a’ his band, 

And safely swam them through the stream. 

He turn'd him on the other side, 

And at Lord Scroopc his glove flung he— 

Mf ye like na my visit in merry England, 

In fair Scotland come visit me 1’ 

All sore astonish’d stood Lord Scroopc, 

He stood as still as rock of slane ; 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes, 

When through the water they had gane. 

‘ He is either himscll a devill frae hell, 

Or else his mother a witch maun be ; 

1 wad na have ridden that wan water 
For a* the gowd in Christcnlic/ 

The dale of the event is April 13, 1596 (Ty tier's 
History of Scottaiui^ ix. 430 5 Scroope’s Dis- 

patch). Scott of SatcheUs {^History of the Name of 
Scotty 1688) either borrowed from the ballad, or, 
if any one distrusts Sir Walter Scott, then he 
borrowed from SatcheUs 1 Sir Walter confessedly 
combined and emended versions, and the present 
writer, like Professor Child, recognises his hand m 
stanzas 10, 11, 125 perhaps we may add I7i 3'> 39i 
if not 46. 

Mary Hamilton. 

Marie Hamilton ’s to the kirk ganc, 

Wi’ ribbons in her hair ; 

The King thought mair o* Marie Hamilton 
Than ony that were there. 

Marie Hamilton’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi' ribbons on her breast ; 

The King thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than he listen’d to the priest. 

Marie Hamilton ’s to the kirk gane, 

Wi’ gloves upon her hands ; 

TIjc King thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than the Queen and a’ her lands. 

She hadna been about the King's court 
A month, but barely one, 

Till she was beloved by a’ the King’s court, 

And the King the only man. 

She hadna l)cen alwul the King’s court 
A month, but barely three, 

Till frae the King’s court Marie Hamilton, 
Marie Hamilton durst na be. 


‘ O mony a lime,’ quo' Kinmont Willie, 

' I have ridden horse baiih wild and wood ; «"•<! 

But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode. 

* And mony a lime,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

‘ I 'vc pricked a horse out ower the furs ; 

But since the day I Itacked a steed, 

I never wore sic cumbrous spurs I ’ 

We scarce had won-the Staneshaw-bank, 

When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung. 

And a thousand men, in horse and foot, 

Cam wi' the keen Lord Scroopc along. 


The King is to the Abbey ganc. 

To pu’ the abbey tree, 

To scale the l>abe frae Marie’s heart ; 
But the thing it wadna be. 

O she has row’d it in her apron, 

And set it on the sea — 

• Gae sink ye, or swim ye, bonny babe. 
Ye’s get na mair o’ me.’ 

Word is to the kitchen gane, 

And word is to the ha’. 

And word is to the noble room, 

Amang llte ladyes a’, 
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That Marie Hamilton ’s brought to bed, 

And the bonny babe ’s mist and awa\ 

Scarcely had she lain down again. 

And scarcely Ta’n asleep, 

When up then started our gude Queen, 

Just at her bed •feel ; 

Saying — ‘ Marie Hamilton, where *s your babe? 
For I am sure 1 heard it greet.’ 

* O no, O no, my noble Queen ? 

Think no such thing to be ; 

Twas but a stitch into my side, 

And sair it troubles me.’ 

* Get up, get up, Marie Hamilton : 

Get up, and follow me ; 

For I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see. * 

O slowly, slowly, raise she up, 

And slowly put she on ; 

And slowly rode she out the way, 

Wi’ mony a weary groan. 

The Queen was clad in scarlet, 

Her merry maids all in green ; 

And every town that they cam to, 

They took Marie for the Queen. 
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'Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, 

Ride hooly now wi’ me 1 
For never, I am sure, a wearier burd 
Rade in your cumpanie.’ 

But little wist Marie Hamilton, 

When she rade on the brown, 

That she was ga’en to Edinburgh town, 

And a’ to be pul down. 

* Why weep ye so, ye burgess wives, 

Why look ye so on me ? 

O, 1 am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see.’ 

When the gacd up the tolbooth suirs, toll-house, Jail 
The corks frac her heels did flee ; 

And lang or e’er she cam down again, 

She was condemn’d to die. 

When she cam to the Nctherbow port, 

She laughed loud laughlcn three ; 

But when she cam lo the gallows foot, 

The tears blinded her e’e. 

'Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she ’ll hae but three ; 

There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 

And Marie Carmichael, and me. 

' O, often have I dress’d my Queen, 

And put gold upon her hair i 
But now I 've gotten for my reward 
The gallows to me my share. 


’Often have I dress’d my Queen, 

And often made her l>ed ; 

But now I ’ve gotten for my reward 
The gallons tree to tread. 

' I charge yc all, yc mariners. 

When ye sail ower the facm, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wiu 
But that I *m coming hame. 

' I chaige yc all, ye mariners. 

That s.iil upon the sea. 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
This dog's death I ’m to die. 

' For if my father and mother got wit, 

And my bold brethren three, 

O mickle wad \yc the gude red bludc 
This day wad be spill for me ? 

•O little did my mother ken, 

The day she cradled me, 

The lands I was lo travel in. 

Or the death 1 was to die \ * 

Professor Child (vol. iii. 382-384) regarded this 
as ‘one of the vcr>’ latest of the Scottish ballads,’ 
yet ‘one of the ver>* best.’ Like Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe and W. J. Courlhope, he thought 
that it was based on the death of a Mary 
Hamilton for child-murdcr, at the court of Peter 
the Great, in March 1719. Professor Child’s 
later published remarks on the objection of the 
present writer to this theory are in vol. v. 
p. 299 (compare Blackwoc.-fs Magazine^ Sep- 
tember 1895, P- 381 et stq). The facts of the 
Scottish case— an apothecary and a French maid 
of Mary’s being the culprits — are in State Papers 
(Foreign), Elizabeth, December 21, 1563, p. 637. 
The apothecary occurs in a variant in the 
Abbotsford MSS. This could hardly have 
happened if, for some unknown reason, our 
ballad was based, about 1720, on a report of a 
contemporary event in Russia, and yet accom- 
modated to the circumstances of Mary Stuart’s 
reign. The apothecary is a clear trace of the 
historical facts of 1563. Professor Child there- 
fore thinks the improbability of the modern date 
and origin of the ballad ‘considerably greater’ 
than the improbability of the chance coincidence 
of a child-murder by a real Mary Hamilton, a 
Russian maid of honour. There was no Hamil- 
ton among the Queen’s Maries, who were Mary 
Seton, Mary Beaton, Mary Fleming, and Mary 
Livingstone, and the scandal about one of those 
ladies, circulated by John Knox, has been dis- 
proved by contemporary documents. Scott’s 
patched version is selected as classical. The 
extraordinary number of variants, with the Duke 
of York and the Duke of Argyll introduced 
as fathers of the heroine, demonstrate the wide 
circulation, antiquity, and manifold corruption 
of the ballad. These things do not suit a ballad 
of 1720 based on a Russian scandal. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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The Civil War and the Commonwealth 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The Puritan Movoiitcnt* 


ROM Shakespeare to Milton — 
from Eli/abelh to Cromwell 
— the parallelism of the two 
changes at once suggests 
the influence exercised upon 
literature by the external , 
forces which control the re- 
ligious and political life of the time. Whatever 
be the causes which lead to the production of 
great literature or great art at a given place or 
lime, it may safely be averred that it demands 
the concurrence of a virile energy, strung to its 
liighcst pitch, with the moderating influence of 
ideas which impose limitations on the worker 
or the thinker, and preserve the sanity of those 
wlio act upon their contemporaries in the world 
of external achievement as well as in the world 
of mental conception. It was this combination 
which, on the one hand, sent forth the mem- 
bers of a single Athenian tribe to fight in one 
year in Cyprus, in Kgypt. in Plimnicia, and on 
the soil of Greece itself, at a time when the 
most thorougli political revolution had been 
carried out by constitutional methods unstained 
liy the liorrors of civil war; and, on the other 
hand, manifested itself alike in the counsels of 
Pericles, the graving-tool of Phidias, and the 
written word of Sophocles. 

Tlie ILlizabethan age In England showed an 
energy as intense as that of Athens, displaying 
itself in a far wider field. With an outlook upon 
a new world still to be won to the use of 
civilised mankind, a religion — or rather, more 
than one religion — claiming not to be national 
l)ut universal, the nobler Elizabethan found the 
boundary lines of thought and of moral recti- 
tude pushed forward beyond the limits which 
had satisfied his ancestors. It is hardly strange 
that these ‘spacious times’ gave birth to the 
greatest of dramatists, who worked, ‘not only 
for an age, but for all time,’ and who, whilst 
he gave with unerring touch vitality to all his 
characters, limited their action by nothing less 
than the forces of nature herself, whether acting 
by external compulsion or by the influence of 
individual character. 

Shakespeare’s largeness of view was shared by 


the greatest of his contemporaries. It was on 
nature an<l her material laws that Bacon strove 
to found the new science. It was on nature and 
her moral laws that Hooker strove to found 
ecclesiastical iteace. One voice, however, in 
the Elizabethan choir sounded a note apart, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Hooker alike deal with 
men and things as they are. Spenser aimed at 
tiepicting men as they ought to be, anti it was 
the Spenserian tradition which was taken up 
by Milton in his earlier poems. With Milton, 
from the beginning, it is not the real individual 
man, acting in harmony with his own nature 
and controlleil by the forces of the external 
world, but the individual man idealised looking 
forth on a world also idealised. So it is with 
the verses on the deaths of Bishops Andrewes 
and Felton (1626), with LAlle<^ro and II Pen- 
seraso (1632?), and with Cornus (1634). The 
last-named poem is especially characteristic of 
Milton's frame of mind at this period of his 
life. In it not merely is virtue exalted and 
vice scorned, but the inward purity of mind 
is rc|)rcsente<l, as by Plato and Spenser, as 
holding sway over the outward appearance : 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Tell her of things that no gross car can hear ; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 

Tlie unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence 
Till all be made immortal. 

The change in the poet’s point of view from 
Perdiia and Miranda to the lady of the Conius 
is obvious ; and it is no less obvious that it is 
no mere deflection in the stream of literary 
taste with which we have to reckon. Milton 
was other than Shakespeare, primarily, of 
course, because the two men were born dif- 
ferent, but also because the times in which 
they lived were different. The world was no 
longer in the Miltonic age a mystery and a 
wonder. The Western Continent was no longer 
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the home of men whose heads grow beneath 
their shoulders, but the abode of very prosaic 
English colonists in Virginia and New England. 
England no longer confronted the world in 
arms, but was called on to work out her own 
domestic problems at home. 'I'he world had 
grown smaller, and the boundary of political 
action had been drawn closer. PuriLinism, 
which had furnished to the Elizabethan one 
of the phenomena of which he had to take 
account, threatened in the reign of Charles to 
absorb all others. It is unnecessary to argue 
that Puritanism, conceived as an ecclesiastical 
system, with its unbending theology and its 
strict discipline, was hostile to literary effort. 
No great work was ever inspired by the 
tone of thought which expressed itself in the 
Admonition to Parliament or in the West- 
minster Confession. Even the moral restric- 
tions of Puritanism were too sternly pressed to 
be congenial to the artistic nature. ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not,’ seems best answered 
by the flipjiant comment, ‘Dost thou think 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? ’ Yet the essence of Puritanism 
did not lie in its prohibitions but in its aspira- 
tions, in its desire to avoid the excess and riot 
of the world around. It was this, for instance, 
that imposed on men like Baxter the name of 
Puritan. Baxter, as he himself tells us, ‘never 
scrupled common jrrayers or ceremonies, nor 
spoke against Bishops, nor ever so much as 
prayed but by a book or form, being not even 
acquainted then with any that did otherwise; 
but only for reading Scripture when the rest 
were dancing on the I.x>rd’s Day, and for 
praying— by a form out of the end of the 
Common Prayer Book— in his house, and for 
reproving drunkards and swearers, and for talk- 
ing sometimes a few words of Scripture and the 
life to come, he was reviled commonly by the 
name of Puritan, precisian, and hypocrite.’ 

The aims of such men were of necessity 
individualistic. They sought to strengthen and 
purify the soul rather than to increase the 
power of their country or to spread its influence 
abroad. For such the imposition of the stern 
Puritan discipline upon the conscience was 
almost a necessity lest, becoming merely self- 
centred, they should loo.sen the bonds which 
imposed some check on the divergencies of 
thought and action and hindered the dissolution 
of the nation into a thousand hostile sects. 
Yet, checked as it might be, the sense of indi- 
viduality was therci and bore with increasing 


force upon the an as well as upon the mind 
of Milton. 

Such a system of thought could not fail to 
be as repulsive to one order of minds as it 
was attractive to another. Hostility, not to 
the moral tendencies but to the intellectual 
fetters of Puritanism, developed it.self amongst 
scholars at the universities, where the students 
of Patristic literature were familiarised with 
thoughts very different from those which in- 
spired Calvinistic theology. 'I'hc attack on that 
theology led to a somewhat uncertain progress 
in the direction of intellectual freedom, whilst 
those who carrietl it on sought, in their reverence 
for external forms of worship, for that fixed order 
which was accepted by ilieir opponents as resid- 
ing in the sphere of intellectual belief. The 
English world was entering on a period of unrest 
and controversy, and for the first time religious 
controversy, which had found its way into 
Spenser's Shep/tenfs Ca/endar, left its mark 
on a tnily great poem in Lyddas (1637). 
The lines in which the I.audian system is 
attacked can hardly be regarded ns enhanc- 
ing the merits of that splendid verse, yet 
it must be acknowledged that in intro- 
ducing them Milton had too fine an artistic 
sense to take notice of the more prominent 
subjects under discussion at the time, and con- 
tented himself with dwelling on the neglect of 
duty which he ascribed to a hireling clergy. 
The highest poetry refused to touch satirically 
on such topics as the position of the com- 
munion-table or the wearing of the surplice. 

Yet, on the other side, reverence rendered it 
pojisible to touch on them, if only by a tour de 
force. The tendency to subordinate thought to 
words had shown itself in the quaintness of 
Donne and Andrewes, and it was but a step 
further in George Herbert when he subordinated 
thought to symbolism : 

to 

Mark you the floor? That square and speckled 
stone 

Which looks so firm and strong 
Is Patience : 

And th^ other black and grave, wherewith each 
one 

Is checkered all along, 

Humility. 

The gentle rising, which on either hand 
Leads to the Quire above, 

Is Confidence : 

But the sweet cement, which in one sure band 
Ties the whole frame, is Love 
And Charity. 
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Sucti lines a|)i>eal to a restricted audience. 
Later geiKT.ilions find more sympathy with the 
tolerant spirit of such men as Chillingworth 
or John Males, but their writings arc too far 
involved in titc special controversies of the 
day to give them a hold on the universal in- 
telligence of mankind. Sir 'I homas Browne, on 
the other liand, rises into a higher atmosphere, 
and aims at reconciling faith and thought in 
worrls wliich find an echo in later times. 

Deleterious as was the effect of controversy 
on the literature of tlte time, the individualistic 
tendency of the day was favourable to the pro- 
duction of work that has lived. I'he jioetry of 
the second and third quarters of the seventeenth 
century is remarkable for its panegyrics on 
individual jjcrsonages, of which furnishes 

an early and perha|)S the best example. The 
handling of tlie subject by Milton is as unlike 
what Shakespeare’s would have been as it is 
possible to be. The personality of Edward 
King, the hero of the piece, is more than 
idealised, as it is not in any way brought before 
our eyes ; and the beauty of his character is left 
to be inferred from its cfTect upon the mind of 
the poet, as the beauty of Helen was left to 
be inferred from the passion it excited. As 
with Lyeidas, so with the sonnets, the contro- 
versial and the panegyrical are found in close 
connection with one another; but fortunately 
Milton for the most part reserved his most 
transient contentions for his prose and the 
more jiermanent for his poetry. The arguments 
about the abominations of Episcopacy or the 
demerits of King Charles — still more, the 
scurrilous assaults on his literary opponents — 
fall dead on the ear, whilst the proclamation 
of the principles of freedom which lighten tip 
the sonnets On the new Fifreers of Conscience, 
To the Lord General Cromwell, or To Sir 
Henry Vane, is of universal application, and 
is *as fresh now as on the day when they were 
written. Not, indeed, that Milton kept his 
higher thoughts always in abeyance when he 
addressed himself to political or ecclesiastical 
argument, as is witnessed by many passages 
which might be selected out of works otherwise 
scurrilous and forbidding, and especially by the 
noble Areopagitica, in which reason appears 
instinct with imagination. 

The tendency to idealise individuals was not of 
any sect or party. It is to be found as strongly 
on the Royalist as on the Parliamentary side— 
with this difference, that whereas Royalists pre* 
ferred to make woman the theme of their verse, 


more especially by reason of her physical 
channs, the Parliamentarians preferred to dwell 
on the heroism and virtue of men. We have 
to set Carew’s : 

He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to m.iintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 

Hc.arts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires : — 

Where these arc not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes ; 

or even Herrick’s worship of the ‘tempestuous 
petticoat,’ against Milton’s : 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast 
ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies, and this work 
pursued, 

While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots im* 
brued, 

And Dunbar field resounds thy pmiscs loud, 

And Worcester’s laureate wreath : yet much remains 
To conquer still ; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War : new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw. 

The echo in the concluding lines, written in 
1652, of the scathing attack in the Lyeidas, 
fifteen years before, on those who 

For their bellies’ sake. 

Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold, 

shows us Milton unchanging and unchangeable 
in his belief that it was possible to free the 
nobler work of men from earthly complications. 
So too, in 1654, a few months after the 
establishment of the Protectorate, he strove in 
his Second D fence of the English People to invest 
the coming Parliament in the ideal robes which 
he found suitable to the Protector. The char- 
acter of his appeal to the voters on the eve of 
a general election is surely unparalleled before 
or since : 

‘ Unless by true and sincere piety towards God 
and man,’ he tells them, ‘ not vain and wordy, but 
efficacious and active, you drive from your souls all 
superstitions sprung from ignorance of true and 
solid religion, you will always have those who will 
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make you their beasts of burden and sit upon your 
backs and necks ; they will put you up for sale as 
their easily gotten booty, all your victories in war 
notwithstanding, and make a rich income out of 
your ignorance and superstition. Unless you expel 
avarice, ambition, luxury from your minds, aye, and 
luxurious living also from your families, then the 
tyrant you thought you had to seek externally in 
the battlcheld you will find in your own home — you 
will find within yourselves a still harder taskmaster, 
nay there will sprout daily out of your own vitals a 
numerous brood of intolerable tyrants. . . . Were you 
fallen into such an abyss of easy self-corruption, no 
one — not even Cromwell himself, nor a whole host 
of Brutuses, if they could come to life again, could 
deliver you if they would, or would deliver you if 
they could. For why should any one then assert 
for you the right of free suffrage, or the power of 
electing whom you will at the Parliament ? Is it 
that you should be able, each of you, to elect in 
the cities men of your faction, or that person in 
the boroughs, however unworthy, who may have 
feasted yourselves most sumptuously or treated 
the country-people and the b^rs to the greatest 
(|uantity of drink ? Then we should have our 
members of Parliament made for us, not by prudence 
and authority, but by faction and feeding ; we should 
have vintners and hucksters for city taverns, and 
graziers and cattle men for the country districts. 
Should one entrust the Commonwealth to those to 
whom nobody would entrust a matter of private 
business? Know that as to be free is the same 
thing exactly as to be pious, wise, just, temperate, 
self-providing, abstinent from the pro|>erty of other 
people, and, in fine, m.agnanimous and brave, so to 
be the opposite of all that is the same thing as 
being a slave ; and by the customary judgment 
of God, and a thoroughly just law of retribution, it 
comes to pass tliat a nation that cannot rule and 
govern itself, but has surrendered itself in slavery 
to its own lusts, is surrendered also to other 
masters »vhom it docs not like, and made a slave 
not only with its will, but also against its will.' 

One reads no such election addresses now. 
For all that, Milton’s burning words — a para- 
phrase of the saying in Comus, ‘ Love virtue, she 
alone is free’ — are not for an age but for all 
time. The outward vestments of Puritanism were 
dropping away. The strict theologies of Calvin- 
ism were growing less in repute, and those who 
most firmly advanced the Puritan standard were 
growing weary of the doctrine of Parliamentary 
sovereignty under which its tender years had 
sheltered themselves. The assurance that con- 
stitutions, and, above all, success military and 
civil, arc of small avail to a nation corrupt in 
heart and self-seeking in its aims is never out 
of place. 

It is this which gives to Milton’s political 
verse and to the better part of his prose a 
35 


dignity and value which is shared bv none of 
his contemporaries. In 1655, the year after 
this appeal was penned, Waller wrote of the 
external glories of the Protector : 

The se.a ’s our own ; and now all nations greet, 
With bending sails, each \ cssel of our fleet : 

Your power resounds as far as winds can blow, 
Or swelling sails upon the globe may go ; 

or, better still, of Oliver’s desire to .succour 
others than tho.se under his own government : 

Whether this portion of the world w ere rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent. 

Or thus created, it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort. 
Justice to crave and succour at your court, 

And then your Highness, not for ours alone, 

But for the world’s protector shall be known. 

So too in Marvell’s three panegyrics : the first, 
An Horatian odt upon Cromive/fs return from 
Irelami, written in 1650, combines a strong a|>- 
preciation of Cromwell’s intellectual qualities, 
whilst retaining the belief that he had tricked 
Charles to his confusion ; the second, The first 
Anniversary 0/ the Government under his High- 
ness the Lord Protector, written probably in the 
opening weeks of 1655, is an encomium upon 
Cromwell's character as well as a defence of his 
political system ; whilst the third, A poem upon 
the death 0/ his late Highness the Lord Protector, 
written after Cromwell’s death in 1658, treads in 
Waller’s steps, giving honour to the man 

Who planted England on the Flandrick shore. 
And stretched our frontier to the Indian ore. 

It is possible that disappointment at the course 
taken by popular feeling drove Milton back 
into more ideal work. Paradise Lost, taken up 
seriously about the time of the great Protector’s 
death, resumes the burden of Comus. Its 
central thought is the temptation of a single 
human soul — a masculine soul drawn down to 
its fate by woman’s weakness. In Samson 
Agonistes and Paradise Regained we fiiul the 
theme of temptation successfully resisted, which 
is, after all, no other than the theme of the tri- 
umphant virtue of the lady of the Comus. In 
the former poem the wiles of an evil-minded 
woman are defied. In the latter such infiuences, 
by the nature of the case, do not enter into con- 
sideration, In Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress we 
have once more attention called to the struggle 
of the individual against evil and his escape 
therefrom j the man painfully emerging — the 
woman lingering bcliind and only freeing herself 
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under the conduct of Grcatheart, whose char- 
acter said— anil probably with truth — to have 
been moulded on that of Cromwell. The 
surroundings of the personages concerned are 
ll)osc of the Calvinislic theology ; but the book 
live^ in >pilc of this, by the life like presentation 
of the allegorical personages which enter upon 
tile >tage. 

rile Puritan manifestation in literature, like 
the Puritan manifestation in the State and 
nation, had run its triumphant course, though 
in literature as well as in the nation it was to 
continue to exercise, when mingled with other 
elements, a powerful influence. Its decline 
may be traced to many causes, but above all 
to the growth of a conviction that it exalted 
the few at the expense of the many. The 


highest aim of the Protectorate was the defence 
of the so-called ‘ people of Goti^ The highest - 
aim of Puritan literature was the exaltation of 
the strong at the expense of the weak — of 
the pre-eminently good at the expense of the 
more moderately virtuous. It was not Miltons 
personal misogyny resulting in the substitution 
of Eve or Dalila for Juliet and Rosalind; it 
was the habit of looking for more than was to 
be achieved by human nature, till the search for 
ideal beauty and goodness led to contemptuous 
blindness to the beauty and goodness inherent 
in our mingled nature. Human nature took 
its revenge both in politics and literature. The 
age of Cromwell and Milton passed away, to 
be succeeded by the rule of Charles II. and 
the dramatists of the Restoration. 

SAMUEL K. GARDINER. 


John Scldcii. 


John Scldcn (1584-1654) was one of the most 
ilhisirious scholars of his time, a learned jurist, 
a powerful publicist, ami a conspicuous political 
personagtj. He was born 16th December 1584, of 
a respectable family, at Salvington, near Worthing, 
in Sussex. After being educated at Chichester and 
Oxford, he studied law in London, at Clifford’s Inn 
and the Inner Temple. Mere his learning secured 
for him the friciuUhip of Camden, Spelman, Sir 
Robert Colton, Ben Jonson, Browne, and also of 
Drayton, to whose Polyolbion he furnished notes. 
By Milton he is spoken of as ‘the chief of learned 
men reputed in this land.’ As a conv*cyanccr and 
chaniher-counscl he acquired wealth, yet foutul 
time for studies at once profound and wide in 
range. He wrote his first treatise, AmUctofi 
Aftfflo^Brifafinicon (pub. 1615), on the civil govern- 
ment of Britain before the Norman Conquest, when 
only iwcniy-tsvo years of age. In 1610 appeared 
his /ttfti A nglop^fn Facias trans. 1683), 

on the history of the laws of England to the death 
of Henry II., and also T/u Duello or Single 
Combij/y a history of trial by battle. His largest 
English work, A Treatise on Titles of Honour ^ 
was published in 1614, and still continues an 
authority. In 1617 his fume was extended, both 
at home and abroad, by his Latin work on the 
gods of the Syrians and the heathen deities men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. In his History of 
Tythes (1618), by demolishing the divine right of 
the Church to that tax he gave great offence to the 
elenry* summoned to the king’s presence, 

reprimanded, and (no doubt) confuted. He was, 
moreoN'cr, called before several members of the 
formidable High Commission Court, who extracted 
from him a written declaration of regret for what 
he had done, but without any retractation of his 


opinion. Several replies appeared, but to these he 
was not allowed to publish a rejoinder, and the 
l^rivy Council suppressed the work itself. In 1621 
he suffered a brief imprisonment for advising the 
Parliament to repudiate King James’s doctrine that 
their privileges were originally royal grants. In 
1623 he was elected member for Lancaster; in 1626 
for Great Bed win, and in 1628 for Ludgcrshalli 
both in Wilts, and henceforward till his death he 
took a considerable part in public affairs. 

He was sincerely attached to the cause of the 
Parliament, and as sincerely opposed to the views 
of the court |>arly and the king ; but he was above 
all things a constitutional lawyer, and derived his 
ideas of the rights of the subject from the history 
of the nation, and not from religious fanaticism or 
metaphysical considerations. Still, he ‘loved his 
ease,’ as Clarendon says, and so let things be done 
without protest of which he did not approve. Yet 
he often stood up to defend the liberty of the 
subject. In 1628 he was active in the proceedings 
of the Commons that issued in the Petition ol 
Right, and the year after he was committed to the 
Tower with Eliot, Holies, and the rest. After 
eight months’ rigorous imprisonment he was trans- 
ferred to the Marshalsca, but soon after was re- 
leased. In 1640 he was chosen member of the 
Long Parliament for the University of Oxford ; and 
now, when the struggle between the king and the 
nation began to point towards the fatal rupture, he 
was suspected of not being zealous enough by such 
as were themselves perhaps over-zealous. Already 
in 1636 he had dedicated to the king his Mure 
Clausum (an answer to the Mare Liberum of Grotius 
and the Dutch claims to fish off the British coastsX 
and there is evidence that Charles personally looked 
on him with favour. Selden was on© of the com* 
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mittee of twenty-four appointed to draw up a 
remonstrance, and at this point his path first 
dixeryed from that of Hyde, yet without tlieir 
friendship being impaired. He vigorously opposed 
the policy that led to the expulsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords, and finally to the aboli- 
tion of Episcopacy. Yet he adhered in the main 
to the cause of the Parliament, driven by the 
arbitrariness of the king's later measures. He 
took no part in the impeachment of Strafford, and 
voted against the Attainder Bill ; and. though 
he furnished precedents for the measures taken 
against Laud, had no share in his prosecution. 

He was as hostile to the ‘ jure-divinoship ’ of 
Presbytery as to the high claims of Episcopacy, 
and was reputed an Erastian. He sat as a hay- 
member in the Assembly of Divines at Westmin- 
ster (1643), and perplexed his clerical colleagues 
sadly with his irony and his learning. Whitelockc 
records that in the debates he ‘spake admirably, 
and confuted divers of them in their own learning ; 
and sometimes when they had cited a text of 
Scripture to prove their assertion he would tell 
them : “ Perhaps in your little pocket Bibles with 
gilt leaves (which they would often pull out and 
read) the translation may be thus, but the Greek 
or Hebrew signifies thus and thus,” and so would 
silence them.’ He was reported to have said ‘he 
trusted he was not mad enough or foolish enough 
to deserve the name of Puritan.’ 

He was appointed kcejicr of the rolls and records 
in the Tower in 1644 ; in 1645 he was appointed 
one of the twelve commissioners of the Admiralty, 
nnd elected master of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, 
an office he declined. In 1646 he subscribed the 
Covenant, and the year after the sum of ^5000 was 
voted to him by Parliament in consideration of his 
sen-ices and sufferings; but it seems doubtful if 
the money was paid. He consuntly employed his 
influence in behalf of learning and learned men, 
and performed great service to both universities ; 
as one of the university visitors (from 1647), he 
always used his influence to moderate the tyranny 
of his fanatical colleagues. One of his last public 
acts was to join in the last effort for a reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the Parliament. After 
the execution of Charles, of which it is certain 
he strongly disapproved as both unlawful and in- 
expedient, he took little share in public matters ; 
and when requested by Cromwell to answer the 
IZikott Dasilikt, he refused. He died at White- 
friars, 30th November 1654, and was buried in 
the Temple Church, London. 

In 16^ a collection of his sayings, entitled 
TabU-talk, was published by his amanuensis, who 
claimed to have enjoyed for twenty years the 
opportunity of hearing his master’s discourse, and 
to have committed faithfully to writing ‘the excel- 
lent things that usually fell from him.’ It is more 
by his Table-ialk than by the works published ifi 
his lifetime that Selden is now generally known 
as a writer. The eulogy by Clarendon shows how 


highly Schicn wa^ respected even by his ci-ja). 
nents, .an<l cinph.i'isi', the contr.ist betueen the 
embarr.issed st\l<-..f hi, piil)li,he<l works arid ihe 
e.isc of his sp<,ken utui.inccs ; ‘He was a person 
whom no char.icter 1 .m rt.itter, or tr.msniit .my 
exjircssions equ.il to In, nicni an<l \inuc. He 
was of »o Stupendous a h-.irning in all kinds 
.and in .all langu.age-.- as ni.i\ .ippe.ir in h:s es- 
celleni writings— that a man would haxc thought 
he had been entirely con\er».int among, t books, 
and had never spent an hour but in residing and 
writing : yet his humanity. aiVability, and courtesy 
were such, that he xvould h.ive been thought to 
h.ne been bred in the best courts, but th;.t his 
gtXHi-nature, charity, and delight in doing good 
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exceeded that breeding. His style in all his 
writings seems harsh, and sometimes obscure, 
which is not wholly to be imputed to the abstruse 
subjects of which he commonly treated, out of 
the paths trod by other men. but to a little under- 
valuing the beauty of style, and too much pro- 
pensity to the language of antiquity ; but in his 
conversation he was the most clear discourscr, 
and had the best faculty of making hard things 
easy and present to the understanding, of any 
man that hath been known.’ 

Many of the sententious remarks in Scldcn’s 
Table-talk are exceedingly acute ; others arc 
humorous ; xvhile some cmlmdy propositions 
which, though affirmed in familiar conversation, 
he probably would not h.aVc seriously maintained. 
Marriage he pronounces ‘a desperate thing: the 
frogs in /Esop were extreme wise ; they had a 
great mind to some water, but they would not 
leap into the well, because they could not get 
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out ag-tin.’ I’kcrc arc not a few satirical obser* 
vat ions on the cler^^y, and plentiful indications 
ot that cautious spirit which distinguished him 
throughout his career. Johnson, speaking of 
French .\na, said : ‘A few of them arc good, but 
\vc have one book of that kind better than any 
of them — Selden’s TabU-ialk? Coleridge declared, 
not without exaggeration, ‘There is more weighty 
bullion sense in this book than I can 6nd in the 
same number of pages of any uninspired writer/ 
The following arc extracts from the TabU-talb : 

He that speaks ill of .mother, commonly l)eforc he i$ 
aware, makes himself such a one as he si>caks against ; 
for if he had civility or breeding, he would forbear such 
kind of language. 

A g.ill.int m.an is above ill words. An example we 
have in the u]<l lord of Salisbury, who was a great wise 
man. Stone had called some lord about court, fool ; 
the lord complains, an<l has Stone whipped ; Stone 
cries : * I might have callc<l my lonl of Salisbury fool 
often enough, l)eforc he would have had me whipped.* 

Speak not ill of a great enemy, but rather give him 
good words, that he may use you the l>etter if you 
chance to fall into his hands. The Spaniard did this 
when he was dying ; his confessor told him, to work 
him to repentance, how the devil tormented the wickecl 
that went to hell ; the Spanianl replying, calle<l the 
devil my lonl : * I hope my lord the devil is not so 
cruel.* His confessor reprove<i him. * Excuse me,' 
said the Don, ‘for calling him so; I know not into 
what hands 1 may fall ; and if I happen into his, I 
hope he will use me the better for giving him good 
words.* 

Humility is a virtue all preach, none practise, and 
yet cvcrylmdy is content to hear. The master thinks 
it good doctrine for his servant, the laity for the clergy, 
and the clergy fur the laity. 

There is kumilUns qutrHam in \ntio {a faulty excess 
of humility]. If a man docs not lake notice of that 
excellency and perfection that is in himself, how can 
he l>e thankful to God, who is the author of all cx« 
cclicncy and jwrfcction? Nny, if a man hath too mean 
an opinion of himself, ’twill render him unser\’iceablc 
l>oth to GckI and man. 

Fride may l>c allow c<l to this or that degree, else a 
man cannot keep up his dignity. In gluttons there must 
be eating, in dninkenness there must Iw drinking; *(is 
not the eating, nor *tis not the drinking, that is to be 
blamed, but the excess. So in pride. 

A king is a thing men have made for their own sakes, 
for quiet ness sake. Just as in a family one man is 
appointed to buy the meat : if cvciy man should buy, 
or if there were many buyers, they would never agree ; 
one vvoiihl buy what the other liked not, or what the 
other had bought l>cfore, so there would be a confusion. 
Hut that charge lacing committed lo one, he according 
to his discretion pleases alb If they have not what 
they would have one day, they shall have it the next, 
or something as good. 

• ••••»• 

It is a vain thing to talk of an heretic, for a man for 
his heart can think no otherwise than he docs think. 
In the primitive times there were many opinions, nothing 


soiree, but some or other held. One of thc'>e opinion.^ 
l<ing embraced by some prince, and received into his 
kingdom, the rest were condemned os heresies ; and 
his religion, which ivxs but one of the several opinions, 
first is said to be orthodox, and so to have continued 
ever since the apostles 

No man is wiser for his learning: it may administer 
matter to work in, or objects to work upon ; but wit 
and wisdom are bom with a man. Most men’s learning 
is nothing but history* duly taken up. If I quote Thomas 
Aquin.is for some tenet, and believe it because the 
school-men say so, that is but history. Few men make 
themselves masters of the things they write or speak. 

• •••»«« 

Oracles ceased presently after Christ, as soon as 
nolxKly believed them : just as we have no fortune* 
tellers, nor wise*men [wizards), when nobody cares for 
them. Sometimes you have a season for them, when 
people believe them ; and neither of these, 1 conceive, 
wrought by the devil. 

Dreams and prophecies do thus much good : they 
make a man go on with boldness and courage upon a 
danger or a mistress. If he obtains, he attributes much 
to them; if he miscarries, he thinks no more of them, 
or is no more thought of himself. 

. . » « • • • 

Nothing is text but what is spoken of in the Bible, 
and meant there for per^n and place ; the rest is 
application, ivhich a discreet man may do well ; but 
’lis his scripture, not the Holy Ghost’s. 

First, in your sermons use your logic, and then }*our 
rhetoric : rhetoric without logic is like a tree with leaves 
and blossoms, but no root. 

« . • » • ■ . 

Though some make slight of libels, yet you may 
see by them how the wind sits : as take a straw and 
throw it up into the air, you shall see by that which 
way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting 
up A stone. More solid things do not shew the com* 
plexion of (he times so well xis ballads and libels. 

A person of quality came to my chamber in the 
Temple, and (old me he had two devils in his head 
(I wondered what he meant), and just at that time 
one of them bid him kill me. With that I began to 
be afraid, ami thought he was mad. He said he knew 
I could cure him, and therefore entreated me to give 
him something, for he was resolved he would go to 
nobody else. I, perceiving what an opinion he had 
of me, and that ’(was only melancholy that troubled 
him, took bim in hand, warranted him, if he would 
follow my directions to cure him in a short time. I 
dcstre<l him to let me I>c alone about an hour, and 
then to come again ; which he was very willing to. 
In the meantime I got a can), and lappetl it up hand* 
some in a piece of tnfTcta, and put strings to the (afleta; 
and when he came, gave it to him to hang about his 
neck; withal charged him that he should not disorder 
himself neither with eating nor drinking, but eat very 
little of supper, and say his prayers duly when he 
went to bed, and I made no question but he ivould 
be well in three or four days. Wihln that lime I 
went to dinner to his house, and asked him how he 
did. He said he was much better, but not perfectly 
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Mell ; for in trulh he had nol dealt clearly with me ; 
he had four devib in his head, and he perceived two 
of them were gone with that which I had given him, 
but the other two troubled him still. ‘Well,’ said 
I, ‘ 1 am glad two of them are gone ; 1 make no 
doubt to get away the other two likewise.’ So I gave 
him another thing to hang about his neck. Three 
days after, he came to me to my chamber, and profest 
he was now as well as ever he was in his life, and did 
oxtremcly thank me for the great care I had taken of 
him. I, fearing lest he might relapse into the like 
distemper, told him that there was none but myself 
and one physician more in the whole tox»-n that could 
cure the devils in the head, and that was Dr Harvey, 
whom I had prepared, and wished him, if ever he 
found himself ill in my absence, to go to him. for he 
could cure his disease as well as myself. The gentle- 
man lived many years, and xvas never troubled after. 

• 

To quote a modem Dutchman where I may use a 
classic author, is as if I were to justify my reputation, 
and 1 neglect all persons of note and quality that know 
me, and bring the testimonial of the scullion in the 
kitchen. 

• 

They talk (but blasphemously enough) that the Holy 
Ghost is president of their general councils, when the 
•ruth is, the odd man is still the Holy Ghost. 

• 

To preach long, loud, and damnation, is the way to 

be cried up. We love a man that damns us, and we 

run after him again to save os. If a man had a sore 

leg, and he should go to an honest judicious chirurgeon 

and he should only bid him keep it wann. and anoint 

with such an oil (an oil well known) that would do the 

cure, haply he would nol much regard him, because he 

knows the medicine beforehand an ordinary medicine. 

But if he should go to a surgeon that should tell him. 

Your leg will gangrene within three days, and it must 

1* cut off, and you will die, unless you do something 

that I could tell you, what listening there would be 

to this man ! Oh, for the Lord’s sake, tell me what 

this is ; I wilt give you any content for your pains. 

• 

What a gentleman is, ’tis hard with us to define. 

In other countries he is known by his privileges; in 
Wcstminsler-IIall he is one that is reputed one; in 
the court of honour, he that hath arms. The king 
cannot make a gentleman of blood. What have you 
said ? Nor God Almighty : but he can make a gentle- 
man by creation. If you ask which is the better of 
these two, civilly, the gentleman of blood, morally, the 
gentleman by creation may be the better; for the other 
may be a debauched man, this a person of worth. 

Gentlemen have ever been more temperate in their 
religion than the common people, as having more 
reason, the others running in a hurry. 

The court of England is much altered. At a solemn 
dancing, tint you had the grave measures, then the 
corranloes and the galUardi, and thU is kept up with 
ceremony; at length to Trenchmore and the cushion- 
dance, and then all the company dance, lord and groom, 
^y and IdtAen-nudd, no dUlinctlon. So in our court, 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, gravity and sute were kept 
tip. In King James’s lime things were pretty welh 


But in King Charles’s time, there has Ijccn nothing but 
Trenchmore and the cushion-dance, omnium gatiumm, 
lolly-polly, hoitc come loite. 

Tis .1 fine thing for children to learn to make verse; 
but when they come to »>c men, they must speak like 
other men, or else they will Laughed at. ’Tis ridicu- 
lous to speak, or write, or preach in %erse. As 'tis 
good to learn to dance, a ni.an may learn liis leg, learn 
to go handsomely ; but ’tis ridiculous for him to dance 
when he should go. 

'Tis ridiculous for a lord to print verses ; ’tis well 
enough to make them to please himself, but to make 
them public is foolish. If a man in a private chandler 
twirls his band-strings, or pbys with a rush to please 
himself, ’tis well enough ; but if he should go into 
Fleet-street, and sit iqion a stall, and twirl a band- 
string, or play with a rush, then all the bo>-s in the 
Street would laugh at him. 

Prayer should be short, without giving Ood Almighty 
reasons why he should grant this or that ; he knows 
l^esl what is good for os. If your boy should ask you 
a suit of clothes, and give you reasons, * otherwise he 
cannot wait upon you, he cannot go abroad but he 
will discredit you/ would you endure it? You know 
it better than he ; let him ask a suit of clothes* 

If a servant that has l>ccn M with goo<l beef, goes 
into that part of England where salmon is plenty, at 
first he is plcase<l with his salmon, and despises his 
beef, but after he has been there a while, he grows 
weary of his salmon, and vvishes for his good l>eef 
again. We have a while been much taken with this 
praying by the spirit ; but in time we may grow weary 
of it, and wish for our Common -Prayer. 

The presbyter with his ciders aliout him, is like a 
young tree fcnce<l about with Iwo, or ihrec, or four 
stakes ; the slakes defend it, and hold it up, but the 
tree only prospers and flourishes : it may l>c some 
willow sukc may bear .a leaf or two, but it comes 
to nothing. I.ay-elders are slakes, the presbyter the 
tree that flourishes. 

Religion is like the fashion : one man wear^ his 
doublet slashed, another laced, another plain ; but every 
man has a doublet So every mao has his religion. 
We differ about trimming. 

Men say they arc of the same religion for quietness 
sake : but if the matter were well examined you would 
scarce find three anywhere of the same religion in all 
points* 

• 

There all the reason in the world divines should not 
be auffere<l to go a hair beyond their bounds, for fear of 
breeding confusion, since there now be so many religions 
on foot. The matter was not so narrowly to be looked 
after when there was but one religion in Christendom : 
the rest would cry him down for an heretic, and there 
was nobody to side with him. 

The following passage on the value of doubt 
and free inquiry is from the preface to Selden’s 
History of Tytfus : 

For the old sceptiques that never would profess that 
they had found a truth, yet shewed the best way to 
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Search for any, when they doubt etl as well of what 
thoNC of the dnj; mat ical sects t<x> credulously receiver! 
for infallible |‘riiKiples, as they did of the newc>t con- 
cllision^ : they were indeed questionless loo nice, an<l 
<leceivccl themselves with the nimbicness of their own 
sophi^m^. that |H*rmitled no kiiwl of established truth. 
Ibit plainly he that avoids their <lisputing levity, yet, 
bcinj; able, takes to hini<;clf their liberty of inquiry, 
is in the (miy way that in all kinds of studies leads 
and lies <»pcn even to the ^anclMary of truth ; while 
others, that arc servile to s'oinmon o])inioti and vulgar 
suppositions, can rarely hope to be admitted nearer 
than into the base court of her temple, which too - 
sjieciously often < ountcrfcits her intn«>st sanctuarv. 

The i htef >•( Srhlcrt's separrtte |ml»houiuhs 

aic Marinar,% ArufaUii.mii (1^34), 00 the 
marhJc* ilial year fmin Smyin.« an I (ircccc l»y the Karl 

of Aniii'Icl’* aj^cuts ; anti i1ir«e bo*’ks oti Hchrew taw and 
in which, ns in nil hi^ biblical $ludie<, h« incviiably mor« 
learned (haii iriiiral. Hi< works were collected by Dr Wilkin», 
and *n ija$ in three folio v«kliirf>e«. 5 vee AikinV Ltzix f/ 

Sr/r/rn .»«./ Uskrr (iSn). G. W. Johnv>n*i ^frtttctr (1835), and 
S. H. Reynolds's >nlro«luction to the (i8«>d). Ttie 

Scldeii Society was foiiti<led in 1887 to promote the Mtidy uf English 
le^al history. 

•loliti Ilalo.s (1584-1656), ^thc Ever-memor* 
aI) 1 c/ is usually classed with Chillin^worth as a 
prominent defender of rational and tolerant prin- 
ciples in religion. Born at Bath, he was bred at 
Corpus Cbrisli, Oxford, and became a fellow of 
Merton. He was highly distinguished for his 
knowledge of (ireck, on which he was appointed 
lecturer at Oxford in 1612. Four years afterwards 
he went to Holland ns chaplain to Sir Dudley 
Carlcton, ambassador at The Hague; and on this 
occasion he attended for four months the meetings 
of the famous Synod of Dort (November 1618-May 
1619), the proceedings of which arc recorded in his 
publishcti letters to Sir Dudley. 'Fill this time he 
held the Calvinistic opinions in which he had been 
educated ; but the arguments of the Arminian 
champion Episc<>])ius, or his view of contentious 
orthodoxy and the conviction that neither side 
possessed a monopoly of truth, made him, in his 
own phrase as reported by the editor of the GoM^n 
Remains^ * bid John Calvin good -night.’ His letters 
from Don arc characterised by Lord Clarendon as 
* the best memorial of the ignorance, and passion, 
and animosity, and injustice of that convention.’ 
Although the eminent learning and abilities of 
Hales would certainly have led to high preferment 
in the Church, he chose rather to live in studious 
retirement, and accordingly withdrew to Eton 
College, where he had a private fellowship under 
his friend Sir Henry Savilc as provost. Yet he 
was no recluse : he delighted in the conversation 
of Chillingworth and F«ilkland, of Ben Jonson and 
Suckling* His famous Tract concerning Schism 
and Schismatics (c. 1636), in which the bad effects 
of episcopal ambition arc freely discussed, greatly 
displeased Laud ; but Hales defended himself so 
well in a letter and at a conference that Laud in 
^639 gave him a prcbendal stall at Windsor. In 
1649 he was deprived of his ofTicos for refusing 
to take the * engagement,’ or oath of fidelity to the 


Commonwealth of England. *is then established 
without a king or House of Lords. His ejection 
reduced him to such straits that at length he 
was under the necessity of selling for £700 the 
greater part of his librarv*, on which he h.id 
expended ^2500, though from a spirit of inde- 
pendence he refused to accept the bounty of his 
friends. The learning, abilities, and amiable 
disposition of John Hales arc spoken of in the 
highest terms not only by Clarendon, but by 
Pearson, Heylin, Marvell, and Stillingflect. He 
is styled by Anthony Wood ‘a walking librar>' 
and Pearson considered him to be ‘a man of as 
great a sharpness, quickness, and subtilty of wit 
as ever this or perhaps any nation bred. His 
industry did strive, if it were possible, to equal 
the largeness of his capacity, whereby he became 
as great a master of polite, various, and universal 
learning as ever yet conversed with books.’ His 
extensive knowledge he cheerfully communicated 
to others ; and his liberal, obliging, and charitable 
disposition made him a determined foe to intolcr- 
•incc in religious mutters. Clarendon says that 
‘nothing troubled him more than the brawls 
which were grown from religion ; and he there- 
fore exceedingly detested the tyranny of the Church 
of Koine, more for their imposing unch.aritably 
upon the consciences of other men, than for 
the errors in their own opinions.’ Aubrey, who 
saw him at Eton after his sequestration, describes 
him as ‘ a pretty little man, sanguine, of a cheerful 
countenance, very gentle and courteous.’ 

'Phe following is a fragment of a sermon, preached 
at The Hague in 1619, on the folly and wickedness 
of duelling, a subject on which Hales was in 
advance of some eminent Continental Christians 
of the present day : 

Murthcr, though all be abotninable, yet there are 
degrees in it, some is more hamous then other. Gross, 
m.ilicious, prcmcilitatcd, and wilful murthcr are by our 
laws, so far as humane wisdom can provide, sufficiently 
prcvcntetl : but munlers done in haste, or besides the 
intent of him that did it, or in point of honour, and 
reputation, these find a little too much favour ; or laws 
in this respect arc somewhat defective, bottf in pre%'cnting 
that it l>c not done, and punishing it when it is done ; 
men have thought themselves wiser then God, presuming 
to moderate the unnecessary severity (as they seem to 
think) of his laws* And hence it comes to pass, that 
in military companies, and in all great cities and places 
of mart and concourse, few moneths, yea, few weeks pass 
without some instance and example of bloudshed, either 
by sudden quarrel, or by challenge to duel and single 
combat. How many examples m a short apace have we 
seen of young men, men of hot and fiery disposition^ 
mutually provoking and disgracing each other, and (hen 
taking themselves bound in high terms of valour and 
honour, to end their quarrels by their swords? That 
therefore we may the better discover the unlawfulness of 
challenge and private coml>at, let us n little enquire and 
examine in what cases bloud may lawfully, and without 
ofTence, be shed ; that so we may see where, amongst 
these, single combat may find its place* . • . 
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To come then unto the question of <lucls ; lK>th by the 
light of reason and by the practise of men it doth appear 
that there is no case wherein subjects may privately seek 
each others lives : there are extant the la>vs of Die Jews, 
framctl by God himself; the laws of the Roman Kmpire, 
made partly by the Ethnick, partly by Christian princes ; 
a great part of the laws of Sparta and Athens {two 
warlike common-wealths, especially the formcrl lie dis* 
per>o<I in our books : yet amongst them all 1$ there not 
a law or custom that permits this liberty to subjects: 
the reason of it, I conceive, is very plain ; the principal 
thing, next under Go<l, by which a common-wealth doth 
stand, is the authority of the magistrate, whose proper 
end is to com{>osc and end quarrels Iwtween man and 
man, upon what occasion soever they grow ; for were 
men peaceable, were men not injurious one to another, 
there were no use of government : wherefore to permit 
men in jirivate to try' their own rights, or to avenge their 
own wrongs, and so to decline the sentence of the 
magistrate, is quite to cut ofT all use of authority. In- 
dec^l it hath l>een sometimes seen that the event of a 
battel, by consent of l>otb annics, hath been put upon 
single combat, to avoid further effusion of blomi ; but 
combats betwixt subjects for private causes, till these 
latter ages of the world, was never allowed : yet, I must 
confess, the practise of it is very ancient : f<»r Cain, the 
second man in the world, was the first duelist, the first 
that ever challenged the fcild. In the fourth of Genesis 
the text saith, that Cain spake unto his brother, amt when 
they were in the fcild, he arose and slew him. The 
Septuagint, to make the sense more plain, do add another 
ebuse, and tell us what it was lie said unto his brother, 
%U W wiVtif, Let us go out into the fcild ; and 
when they were in the feild, he arose and slew him : 
I.et us go out into the feild, it is the very form and proper 
language of a challenge. Many times indeed our gallants 
can formalire in other words, but evermore the sul>stance 
and usually the very words arc no other but these of Cain, 
Let us go out into the fetid. Abel 1 perswade my self 
undcrstoorl them not as a challenge ; for had he so. done, 
he would have made to much use of his discretion as to 
have refused it 5 yet can we not ebuse but acknowledge 
a secret judgment of God in this, that the wonis of Cain 
should still \)e so rcli^ousty kept till this day, as a 
proem and introduction to that action, which doubtless 
is no other then what Cain’s was. When therefore our 
pllants arc so rea<ly to challange the fcild, and to go 
into the fcild, let them but remember whose words they 
use, and so accordingly think of their action. Again, 
notwithstanding duels arc of so antient and worshipful 
a parentage, yet could they never gain so good acceptance 
as to be permitted, much less to be counted lawful in 
the dvil part of the world, till Ixtrbarism had over-ran it. 
AIkiuI five or six hundred years after Christ, at the fall 
of the Roman Empire, aboundance of rude and barbarous 
people brake in and possest the dviller part of the world • 
who alioliihiag the ancient laws of the empire, set up 
many strange customs in their rooms. Amongst the 
rest, for the determining of quarrels that might arise in 
case of doubtful title, or of false accusation, or the like, 
they put themselves upon many unusual forms of tpal 5 
ns, to handle red hot Iron, to walk lmre*foot on burning 
coals, to put their hands and feet in scalding water, and 
many other of the like nature, which are reckoned up by 
Hottoman, a French lawyer ; for they presumed to far on 
Gods providence, that If the party accused were innocent 


ho might do any of those without any smart or harm. 
In the same ca.se«., when by rea-ion of iinsufTicicnt and 
doubtful cvidciicx-, Die judges could not pnicce*! to 
sentence, a*; sometimes it falls out, an<l the parties 
contending would admit of no reasonable compositirm, 
their manner was to pennit them to tr\* it out by Djcir 
swordi ; that so the corujutrour might thouglu to be 
in the right. They I say, thus to do ; for .at 

the best *twas but a permission to present farther mis- 
cheif ; for to this end sonietiincs some known .abuses 
arc tolerated : so Go<l |>eniutted the Jews upon sleight 
occasions to pul their wives aw.iy, l>ccause he saw that 
otherwise their exorbitant lusts wouhl not l>c l>oun<ic<l 
within thcsc limits which he in Taradise in the licginning 
had set. 

There is an air of ni<Klernity in his cssav on 
‘The Method of Reading Profane Histor\/ froni 
which this is a paragraph : 

One thing more, ere I leave this head, 1 will a<lnioni>h 
you of. It is a common scholical errour to fill our 
papers and note- books with observations of gre.it and 
famous cscnls, either of great Iwilcis, or civil broiles and 
contentions. The expedition of Hercules his ufT->pring 
for the rccoveo' of PcIojKinncsc, the building of Rome, 
the attempt of Kcgulus against the great scr)>cfit of 
Bagradas, the Punkk Wars, the ruinc of Carthage, the 
death of Cicsar, and the like. Mean while things of 
ordinary course and common life gain no room In our 
paper-books. Pclronius wittily and sharply complain’d 
against scholcmaslers in Ids times ; in which he wisely 
reproves the errour of those, who training up of youth in 
the practise of rhctorick never sulTercil them to practise 
their wiU ill things of use, but in certain strange 
supralunary arguments, which never fell within the sphere 
of common action. This complaint is good against 
divers of those who travel in history, For one of the 
greatest reasons that so many of them thrive so little, 
and grown© wiser men, is because they sleight things of 
ordinary course, and observe oncly great matters of more 
note, but less use. How doth it benefit a man who 
lives in peace to o 1 »crvc the art how Caesar managed 
wars? or by what cunning he aspired to the monarchy? 
or what advantages they were that gave Scipio the day 
against Hannibal ? These things may be known, not 
because the knowledge of these things is useful, hut 
because it is on imputation to l>e ignorant of them 5 their 
greatest use for you being oncly to furnish out your dis- 
course. Let me therefore advise you in reading to have 
a care of those discourses which express domes! tek and 
private actions, especially if they l>c such wherein your 
self purposes to venture your fortunes. For if you rectifie 
a little your conceit, you shall see that it is the same 
wisdome which manages private business and Stale 
afTairs, and that the one is acted with as much folly and 
case as the other. If you will not believe men, llicn 
look into our colledges, where you sliall sec that I say 
not the plotting for an Headship (for that is now l^ecomc 
a court -business), but the contriving of a bursership of 
twenty nobles a year is many times done with as great a 
l^rtion of suing, siding, supplanting, and of other court- 
like arts, os the gaining of the secretary’s place ; oncly 
the difTerence of the jiersons it is which makes the one 
comical, the other tragicah To think that there U more 
wisdom placed in these spedous matters then in private 
canriages, is the same errour as if you should think there 
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ucic more art required lo paint a king then a couotrey 
gentleman : >vhcrcas our Dutch pieces may serve lo con- 
fute >ou, wherein you >ha)l see a cup of Khcnish-winc, 
a dj>fi of radi>hes, a hrass pan, an ] [oUand cheese, the 
fwhor jncn selling fish al Schcvciing, or the kitchen-maid 
spitting a loin o( inullon, done with as great delicacy an<l 
choieeiie^N of nrt as can be expressed iu the dciineatiun 
of the gieatest monarch in the world. 

'rhi« is his account of a breeze (threatening to 
issue in a duel) in the Synod of Uorl : 

Dpon Tucs<lay the H diis present in the evening, 
for the <le hating of certain particular |X)ints of con- 
trovciNV belonging to the first Article, the Synod came 
together in private. It hath l>ccn lately questioned how 
Christ is said lo Ik? fundaounfum The 

<loeirme generally received hy the Contra-Rcmonslmnt 
in this point U that Go<1 first of all resolved upon the 
salvation of some singular persons, and in the second 
place upon Christ as a mean to bring this <lccrcc to pass. 
So that with them Go<l the Father alone is the author of 
our election, aiicl Christ only the executioner. Others on 
the contrary leach that Christ is so to l>e held futuia^ 
mentum rt/ctiouis as that he is not only the excaitioncr 
of election, but the author and the procurer of it : for 
pro<»f of which they bring the wonis of the Apostle to the 
Kphesians the first chapter, nos in Christo anU 

fftupuii futniatfunin. The exposition of this text 
was the especial thing discusl at this meeting : and some 
taught tlial Christ was JnndiXfnfntum ^/trfionis l>ccausc 
he was primus lUdorum, or because he is fusuitipufututn 
tlictorum^ but not tUttionis^ or 1>ccnuse he is j'uudn* 
mtfitttm btufjidorsttny which <lcsccnd upon us ; others 
brookt none of those restraints. D. Gomarus stands for 
the former sentence, and in defence of it had saul many 
things on Friday. This night Martinius of Ilremc Ixring 
rc<pured to speak his mind, significtl to the Synofl, that 
he made some scruple concerning the doctrine pas- 
sant al)out the manner of Christs l>cing fundiumntstm 
riixdoftisy ami that he thought Christ not only the 
elTeclor nf our election, but also the author and procurer 
thereof, (/omarus who owes the Syno<l a shrewd turn, 
and I lien I fear me l*egan to come out of debt, presently, 
as soon as Martinius had spoken, starts up and tells the 
SyncKl, f i^ohitfu rfm ifs nu r/dpio^ ami thcrcwilhall cists 
his glove, and challenges Martinius with this proverb, 
Hhotiutn^ saltutn^ and retjuircs the Synod lo grant 
them a <luel, adding that he knew Martinius could say 
nothing in refutation of that doctrine. Martinius, who 
goes in requipacc with Gomarus in learning and a little 
l)cfore him for his discretion, easily digested this anroni, 
and after some few words of course, by the wi$<lom of 
the prx^cs matters seemed to l>e a little pacified, and so 
according to the custom the Synod with prayer con- 
cluded. Zeal and devotion had not so welt allayesl 
(tomarus his cholcr, but immediately after prayers he 
renewed his challenge ami required combat with 
Martinius .again j but they parted for that night without 
blowcs. Martinius, as it seemes, is somewhat favourable 
to some tenents of the Remonstrants concerning repro- 
Iwition, the latitude of Christs merit, the salvation of 
infants, Ac., and to bring him to some conformity >vas 
there a private meeting of the forreign divines upon 
Wetinesday morning in my Lord Bishops lodging, in 
which thus much was obtained, that though he would not 
leave his conclusions, yet he promised moderation and 


temper in such manner, that there should \x no disseoiioD 
in the Synod by reason of any opinion of his. 

Hii principal work, the C^UUn mainly «<rmoDA and 

muceltanies, was edited with a Life by bisKop Pearson (1659), 
reprinied and extended in and 16S8. In 1765 an edition oJ 
hU works was ptiUished by Lord Hailes modernised the 

lan£ua;*e, greatly to the disgust of I>r Johnson. *An author's 
language, sir/ said he, 'is a characterUlical part of his composition, 
and is also charactcrislical of the age in which he writes. Be- 
sides, sir, when the bnguage is changed, we are not sure that the 
sen^ is the same. No, sir; I am sorry Lord Hailes haa done 
this.' See Tulloch's Rati9n<»l Tfuet^^ in Euglami^ vol. u 
(tSys). 

Robert Sanderson (1587-1663), the son of 
the squire of Cilthwaite Hall, was bom more 
probably at Sheffield than at Rotherham, was 
educated anyhow at Rotherham and at Lincoln 
College, Oxford (where he became fellow and 
reader in log\c\ and held (he living of Boothby* 
Fagncll for forty years in spite of sequestra- 
tion and a short imprisonment during the Civil 
War. In 1642 he was made Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford, was ejected by the Par- 
liamentar)* visitors of 1648, but was reinstated 
after the Restoration, and in October 1660 
became Bishop of Lincoln. His Artis 

Compendium (1615) was often reprinted, and was 
praised by Sir William Hamilton as *thc ex- 
cellent work of an accomplished logician.’ The 
Sertnons of Sanderson arc also admired for vigour 
and clearness of thought ; he is the author of 
the second preface lo the Prayer-Book (‘It hath 
been the wisdom’)^ and in virtue of his Nine 
Cusos of Conscience Resolved (1678) Sanderson 
has been ranked as the greatest of English 
casuists. The eases selected arc questions of 
the Sabbath, the engagement (the royalist com- 
pact of 1647 between the king and the Scots 
against the Parliament), the liturgy, a rash vow, 
marr)'ing with a recusant (i.c. a Roman Catholic), 
a bond taken in the king’s name, unlawful love, 
a militar)* life (under what conditions it is lawful), 
a matrimonial contract, and of usurj*. On some 
of these points most reasonable Christians would 
agree, as on some of them High Churchmen 
and Puritans would inevitably differ widely. He 
denies that marrying a daughter to a ‘professed 
Papist’ is in itself unlawful, but points out the 
many ‘ evil consequents ’ which render it inexpe- 
dient to conclude such a marriage ; affirming 
that in one respect the danger is greater to 
marry with a Papist than with one of a worse 
religion, for that the main principle of his religion 
as a Papist is more destructi\'e of the comfort 
of a conjugal society than are the principles of 
most heretics, ^yea, than those of Pagans or 
atheists’ (viz. the doctrine that there is no sal- 
vability but in the Church). How far the Church- 
man of that date might differ from the Puritan 
may be seen from his answer to two of the 
questions raised about the Sabbath : 

I. Concerning the name Sabbotwn or Sabbath I 
thus conceive : 1. That in Scripture, antiquity, and all 
ecclesiastical writers, it is constantly appropriate to the 
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<lay of ihe Jews’ Sabl>ath or Saturday, and not at all 
till of late years used to signify our Lords Day or 
Sunday. 2. That to call Sunday by the name of tlic 
Sabbath-day, reins sie stantibus, may for sundry res{>ects 
be allowed in the Christian Church without any great | 
inconveniency ; and that therefore men otherwise sober 
and moderate ought not to be ceasured with too much ' 
severity, neither charged with Judaism, if sometimes they 
so si>cak. 3. TTiat yet for sundry other respects it were 
perhaps much more expedient if the word Sabljaih in 
that notion were either not at all or else more sparingly 
used. 

II. Concerning the name Dominica, or Ihe I.x>rd’s 
I^ay : i. That it was taken up in memory of our 
I.ord Christ’s resurrection, and the great work of our 
redemption accomplished therein. 2. That it hath 
warrant from the Scripture, Apoc. i. 10, and hath 
l>cen of long continued use in the Christian Church, 
to signify the first day of the week or Sunday. 

III. Concerning the name Dies Solis or Sunday ; i. 
That it is taken from the courses of the planets, as the 
names of the other days are: the reason whereof is to 
be learned from astronomers. 2. That it hath been 
used generally, and of long time, in most parts of 
the world. 3. That it is not justly cha^eable with 
heathenism ; and that it procccdelh from much weak- 
ness at the least, if not rather superstition, tliat some 

men condemn the use of it as profane, heathenish, or 
unlawful. 

IV. Of the fitness of the aforesaid three names com- 
pared one with another. First, that according to the 
several matter or occasions of speech each of the 
three may be filter in some respect, and more proper 
to be used than either of the other two. As, vis. 1. 

Ihe name Sabbath, wlien we speak of a time of rest 
indeterminate and in general, without reference to any 
IMrticular day ; and the other two, when wc speak 
detcrmmalcly of that day which is observed in the 
Christian Church. Of which two again, 2. That of 
the I^rds Day is fitter in the theological and ecclesi- 
astical : and, 3. That of Sund.ay in the civil, popular 
an<l common use. Secondly. Yet so as that none of 
the three be condemned as utterly unlawful, whatso- 
ever the matter or occasion be ; but that every man 
be left to hiB Christian liberty herein, so long as 
superior authority doth not restrain it. Providetl ever 
tlut what he doth herein, he do it without vanity or 
affertalion in himself, or without uncharitable judeini? 
or despising bis brother that doth otherwise than him- 
self doth. . • a 


To the Third Question- In this matter, touching 
recreations to be used on the Lord’s Day. much need 
not be said, there being little difficulty in it, and his 
Majesty s last dccUralion in that behalf having put it 
past cljsputalion. I say then, 

1. For the thing. That no man can reasonably con- 
/lemn the moderate use of lawful recreations upon Ihe 

Lord s Day, as simply and aS- to/o gtnere unlawful. 

2. For the kind. Albeit there can be no certain rules 
given herein, as in most Indifferent things it comelh to 
I>ass by reason of the infinite variety of circumstances 
to fit with all particular cases, but that still much must 
be left to private discretion : yet for some directions in 
tins matter, respect would be had in the choice of our 
'ecreations, i. To the public laws of the state. Such 


games or sports as arc hy Jaw prohiljjte<i, though in 
themselves otherwi^ Jauful, l>eing unlawful to them 
that are under ihe obetiiencc of the Jaw. 2. To the 
condition of the pvr>on. Walking and discoursing 
with men of lil>crn[ ctJucation is a pJea.sant recrea- 
tion : it is no w.iy delightsome to the ruder sort of 
people, wJio scarce account any thing a sport which 
is not JoufJ au<l boi^lcrou^, j. To the effects of the 
recreations themselves. I how? being the mcetcsl to !)c 
used which give the Jxrsl refredung to the bo<Jy, and 
leave the least impre^^ion in the mind. In which 
respect, shooting, leaping, pitching the bar, stool-hall, 
&c. are rather to be chosen than dicing, carding, &c. 

3. For the use, Fhat men would exhorted to u>c 
their recreation and pastimes upon the Ix»rd s Day in godly 
and commendable sort. For which purpose, amongst 
others, these cautions following would be rememljcred : 
I. That they be used with great moderation, as at all 
other limes, so especially and much more upon the 
Lonl s Day. 2. That they be used at sca5ronable 
times, not in time of divine service, nor at such 
hours as arc appoinictl by the master of the house 
whercunto they belong for private devotions within 
his own house. His Majesty’s dccl.aration limiteth 
mens liberty this way till after evensong l>e ended, 
j. That they be so used as that they may rather 
make men the fitter for God's service the rest of the 
day, and for the works of their vocations the rest of 
the week, than any way hinder or disable them there- 
unto, by over -wearying the l)ody or immoderately 
affecting the mind. 4, l*hai they use them not doubt* 
ingly; for whatsoever is not of faith is .sin. He there- 
fore that is not satisfied in his own Judgment that he 
may lawfully and without sin use bodily recreations 
on the Lord's Day, ought by all mcan.s to forbear the 
use thereof, lest he should sin against his own con- 
science. 5. That they be severer to\^*ards ihemscivcs 
than towards other men in the use of their Christian 
liberty herein, not making their own opinion or 
practice a nilc to their brethren. In this as in all 
indifferent things a wise and charitable man will in 
godly wisdom deny himself many times the use of 
that liberty, which in a godly charily he dare not deny 
to hU brother. 

Thomas Hobbes. 

Thomas Hobbes, called from his birthplace 
‘the Malmesbury philosopher,* was bom sih April 
1588. Of him it may safely be said that no thinker 
or writer of the seventeenth century attracted more 
attention in his own lime, and that few exercised 
a wider or more marked influence on speculation 
in the following age. His moihcris alarm at the 
approach of the Spanish Armada Is said to have 
hastened his birth and to have been the cause of 
a constitutional timidity which beset him through 
life. After studying for five years at Magdalen 
Hall in Oxford, where his mind was not stirred 
by the usual courses of Aristotelian logic and 
physics, he travelled in 1610 through France, 
Italy, and Germany as tutor to Lord William 
Cavendish, aftenvards second Earl of Devon- 
shire. On reluming to England he continued to 
reside with him as his secretary ; and he became 
intimate with Lord Bacon, Lord Herbert of 
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C'hcrbury, and Ucn Jonson. He now studied the 
c lassie .il historians and poets, and produced a 
traf^sl.uion of lluuythdcs • 1628). His pupil and 
fricTul dying In 1628, two years after his father, 
H4>b}>es spent eighteen months at l\iris, and 
perhaps also at \’eni(:e, as tutor to the son of Sir 
(icTvase Clifton. In 1631 he undertook to super- 
intcml llie education of hks first pupil's son, the 
llurtl Earl of Devonshire, with whom he set off 
in 1634 on a three years' tour through France and 
Italy. At Florence 
he became inti- 
mate with (ialllco, 
the astronomer, 
and el sen here 
held comiminica- 
tion with notable 
scholars a 11 d 
thinkers. After 
his return to Eng- 
land in 1637 he re- 
skIcmI in tlic Earfs 
finiily at Chats- 
north in Derby- 
shire. He now 
clcN'olcd himself to 
study, interrupted, 
however, by llie 
political conten- 
tions of the times. 

His pamplilct /)^ 

Corpora Poiidco 
seemed to 'bring 
him into danger of 
his life,’ and he 
deemed it neces- 
sary in the autumn 
of 1640 to retire 
to l^aris, where he 
lived on terms of 
intimacywith Mcr- 
senne, Gassendi, 
and other learned 
men of the day. 

Here he engaged in a controversy about the 
(piadrature of the circle ; and in 1647 he was 
ap|>ointcd mathematical instructor to Charles^ 
Prince of Wales, then in the F'rcnch capital. 
Already he had commenced the publication of 
those works which he sent forth in succession 
with the view of curbing the spirit of freedom 
in England by showing the philosophical founda- 
tion of despotic monarchy. The first of them 
was originally printed in Latin at Paris, in 1642, 
under the title of EUmntia Phihsophica de 
Cwe^ and was translated into English, in 1650, 
as Philosophiccl Ruditnfnis conctming G<nf€rf$- 
tnent and Society. The principles maintained 
in it were more fully discussed in his larger 
work, Leviathapi : or the Afatter^ Form^ and 
Power of a Commonwealth^ Ecclesiasticat affd 
Civil (1651). Man is here represented as a 


selfish and ferocious animal, requiring the strong 
hand of despotism to keep him in check ; and 
all notions of right and wrong arc made to 
depend upon views of self-interest alone. Of 
this Selfish System of moral philosophy Hobbes 
was indeed the great champion, both in the 
Leviathan and more particularly in his small 
Treatise on Human Xature^ published in 1650. 
The freedom with which theological subjects were 
handled in the Leidaf/tan^ its rationalistic criticism 

of Scripture, and 
its reduction of 
religion to a de- 
partment of state 
morality, as well 
as its offensive 
polit ical views, 
occasioned a great 
outer)' against the 
author, particu- 
larly among the 
royalist clergy. 
This led Charles 
to dissolve his con- 
nection with the 
philosopher, who, 
according to Lord 
Clarendon, ‘ was 
compelled secretly 
to fly out of Paris, 
the justice having 
endeavoured to ap- 
prehend him, and 
soon after escaped 
into England 
(1651), where he 
never received any 
disturbance.’ In 
1653 he resumed 
his relations with 
the Devonshire 
household, but re- 
mained alw*ays in 
London, and be- 
came intimate with Scldcn, Cowley, and Dr 
Har\'oy, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood. In 1654 he published a short but admirably 
clear and comprehensive Letter tepon Liberty a fid 
Necessity^ where the doctrine of the self-determining 
power of the will is opposed with a subtlety and 
profundity unsurpassed in any subsequent writer 
on that much agitated question — indeed, he n*as 
one of the first to expound dearly the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity. On this subject a long 
controversy took place between him and Bishop 
Bramhall of Londonderry. Here he fought with 
the skill of a master ; but in a mathematical 
dispute with Dr Wallis, professor of geometr)' at 
Oxford, which lasted twenty years, he fairly went 
beyond his depth ; he had not begun to study 
mathematics till the age of forty, and, like 
other late learners, greatly overestimated his 
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knowledge. He supposed himself lo have dis- 
covered the quadrature of the circle, and dog- 
matically upheld his claim in the face of the 
clearest refutation. In this controversy person.al 
feeling, according lo the custom of the time, 
appeared without disguise. Hobbes having pub- 
lished a sarcastic piece entitled Six /^ssous lo the 
Professors of Mnlhemalies in Oxford, Wallis re- 
torted by administering, in 1656, Due Correction 
for Afr Hobbes, or School-discipline for not Saying 
his Lessons Right. Here he debates with the 
philosopher in this unceremonious strain; 'It 
seems, Mr Hobbes, that you have a mind to say 
your lesson, and that the mathematic professors 
of Oxford should hear you. You are too old to 
team, though you have as much need as those 
that be younger, and yet will think much to l>c 
whipt. What moved you to say your lessons in 
English, when the books against which you do 
chiefly intend them were written in Latin ? W'as 
it chiefly for the perfecting your natural rhetoric, 
whenever you thought it convenient to repair to 
Hillingsgate ? You found that the oyster-women 
could not teach you to rail in Latin. . . . Sir, those 
persons needed not a sight of your ears, but could 
tell by the voice what kind of creature brayed 
in your books : you dared not have said this to 
their faces.’ When Charles II. was restored to the 
throne he conferred on Hobbes an annual pension 
of ;^ioo, very irregularly paid ; but, notwithstanding 
this and other marks of the royal favour, much 
odium continued lo prevail against him and his 
doctrines. The Leviathan and De Cive were cen- 
sured in Parliament in 1666, and also drew forth 
many printed replies. Among the authors of'these 
the most distinguished was Lord Clarendon, whose 
Brief Viesu and Survey of the Dangerous and Per- 
nicious Errors to Church and State, in Mr Hobbefs 
Book, entitled Leviathan, was posthumously pub- 
lished in 1676. In 1672, in his eighty-fifth year, 
Hobbes wrote his own Life in Latin verse 1 He 
next appeared as a translator of Homer, publishing 
a version of four books of the Odyssey, which was so 
well received that in 1675 he completed his trans- 
lation, as well as one of the whole Iliad. Here, 
according to Pope, ‘ Hobbes has given us a correct 
explanation of the sense in general ; but for particu- 
lars and circumstances, he continually lops them, 
and often omits the most beautiful.’ Yet three large 
editions were required within less than ten years. 
His prose version of Thucydides— his first work, 
and awkwardly literal— was long the standard Eng- 
lish translation. This work was undertaken by him 
‘from an honest desire of preventing, if possible, 
those disturbances in which he was apprehensive 
^t his country would be involved, by shewing, 
in the history of the Peloponnesian war, the fatal 
consequences of intestine troubles.’ At Hardwick 
and Chatsworth, where he spent the remainder of 
his days, Hobbes continued to write books, the 
principal of which, Behemoth, or a History of the 
Civil Wart from IO40 to 1660 , issued surrepti- 


tiously from the press just before his clc.ith at 
Hardwick Mall. 4(h December 1679, in hi-, iuihu - 
second year. He i> buried in the chaii. vl of 
Hault-Huckn.'tll < luir< h, near Chesterfield. 

Hobbes is dcsc ribed by Lord Clarendon as one 
for whom he ‘had alw.ij's had .a great esteem, as 
a man who, besides his eminent parts of learning 
and knowledge, hath been always looked ujx.n as 
a man of probity and a life free from sc.mdal.’ 
It was a saying of Charles II. in reference to 
the opposition which the doctrines of Hobbc■^ met 
from the clergy, that ‘he was a bear ..gainst 
whom the Church played their \oiing dog-, in 
order to exercise them.’ In hi^ l.ner year- he 
became morose and impatient of * ontr.idiciion. 
Rowing infirmities and too mut h solitude im re.is- 
ing his natural arrogance and contempt for the 
opinions of other men. He at no time read ex- 
tensively; Homer, \’irgil, Thucydides, and Euclid 
were his favourite authors ; and he used to say 
that, ‘ if he had read as much as other men. he 
should have been as ignorant as they.’ Macaulay 
pronounced his style ‘more precise and luminous 
than has ever l>ecn employed by any other meia- 
physical writer.’ In date Hobbes falls between 
Bacon and Locke, but in philosophic ideas and 
temper he is widely separated from cither. It 
IS by his contributions to scientific psychology, 
ethics, and political theory that he takes rank .is 
a profound original thinker. His ethical theory, 
based on pure selfishness and the arbitrar\- pre- 
scriptions of a sovereign power, ncj'ativcly deter- 
mined ethical speculation in England for a hundred 
years ; all the great moralists wrote, directly nr 
indirectly, as his op|>onents. But his political 
absolutism is the most famous part of his specula- 
tions. The state of nature, he argues, is a state 
of war and insecurity. Moved by a desire to escape 
from the intolerable evils of such a condition, 
human beings enter into a species of contract by 
which they surrender their individual rights, and 
constitute a state under an absolute sovereignty. 
The sovereign power need not be monarchical, 
but, whatever form it assumes, it is absolute and 
irresponsible. Hobbes was regarded by his con- 
temporaries and the writers of the next age as the 
prince of unbelievers, a sort of father of lies, and 
even, erroneously, as an atheist. Among those 
who ranged themselves against his philosophy 
were Cumberland, Cudworth, Shaftesbury, Clarke, 
Butler, Hutcheson, Lord Karnes, Adam Smith, 
Dugald Stewart, and Stewart’s successor, Thomas 
Brown. 

From the Introduotlon to *Iieviathan/ 

Nature, the art whereby God hath made and governs 
the world, is by the * art * of man, os in many other 
things, so in this also imit«ited, that it can make an 
artificial animal. For seeing life is but a motion of 
limbs, the l>eginning whereof is in some principal part 
within, why may wc not say that all •automaia" 
(engines that move themselves by springs and wheeU 
05 doth a watch) have an artificial life? For what is 
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the henrt hut a ‘ sprinj»/ and the nerves hul so many 
‘firings,’ an<l tfjc joints hut so many SvheeJs/ giving 
motion to the whole lx>ly* such as was intended by 
the arlihcer? ‘Art’ goes yet further, imitating that 
rational and nio>l excellent work of nature, 'man/ 
For hv art is crcalctl that great ‘Leviathan’ callctl a 
' C^mimrjinvcahh,* or ‘State/ in Latin Civitas, which 
is hut an artillelal man ; though of greater stature and 
strength than the naturnl, for whose protection and 
<lefence it was intended ; and in which the sovereignty 
is an artificial ‘ soul/ as giving life an<l motion to the 
whole IxHly ; the magistrates, and other officers of judica* 
lure and execution, artificial ‘joints ;* reward and punish* 
nicnl, by wliich fa'^tened to the seal of the sovereignty 
every jomt and member is movctl to jicrform his duty, 
arc the ‘ nerves,* that do the same in the Inxly natural; 
the wealth and riches of all the particular mcmlwrs are 
the ‘strength;’ sains pof'uliy the people’s safety, its 
* business; ; ' counsellors by whom all things needful for 
it to know are suggested unto il, arc the ‘memory;’ 
equity, and laws, an artificial ’reason’ and ‘will;’ con- 
coni, ‘ health ; ' sedliion, ‘ sickness ; * an<l civil war, 
‘death-’ I^a^lly, the pacts and covenant-s by which the 
parts of this iMxly politic were at first ma<lc, set together, 
and unilcd, resemble that * fiat,’ or the ‘ let us make man/ 
pronoiirKCil by ()o<l in the creation. To dcscrilw the 
nature of this artificial man, 1 will consider — First, the 
matter thereof, ami the artificer; l)Olh which is 'man.' 
SccoikIIv, how an<l by what covenants it is made ; 
ss'hat are the rights and just power or authority of 
a ‘ s<ivcreign ; ’ and what il is that ‘prcservelh* or 
‘dissolvcth’ It. Thirdly, what is a ‘Christian common* 
wealth.’ I^astly, what is the ‘kingdom of <larkncs$.’ 

On the Stato of War Dnlversal. 

So that in the nature of man, >vc find three principal 
cau.scs of (juarrcl. First, competition ; sccomlly, diffi- 
lienee ; thirdly, glory. The first makcih men invade for 
gain, the sccoml for safety, and the thin! for reputation. 
'I’hc iirM use violence, to make themselves masters of 
other men’s persons, wives, children, ami cattle ; the 
second, to defemi them ; the third, for trifles, as a 
word, a smile, a dilTcrent opinion, and any other sign 
of undervalue, either direct in their persons, or by 
reflection in their kindrc^l, their friends, their nation, 
their profession, or their name. 

Hereby it is manifest that during the time men live 
without A common jK>wcr to keep them all in awe, 
Oiey arc in that condition which Ls calletl war ; and 
such a war as is of every man, against every man. 
For ‘war’ consislcth not in Ixitllc only, or the act of 
fighting ; hut in a tract of time wherein the will to 
contend by battle is sufficiently known : and therefore 
the notion of ‘time* is to l)C considered in the nature 
of war, as it is in the nature of weather For as the 
nature of foul weather liclh not in a shower or two of 
min, but in an inclination thereto of many days together ; 
so the nature of war consislclh not in actual fighting, 
but in the known dis|xisition thereto during all the 
time there is no A.viurance to the contrary. All other 
time is * peace/ 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of Nvar, 
where every man is enemy to ever}* man, the same 
IS consequent to the time wherein men live without 
other security than w*hat their own strength and their 
own invention shall fumtsh them withal. In such con* 


ditiou there is no place for iodustry*, because the fruit 
thereof is uncertain, and consequently no culture of the 
earth ; no navigation, nor use of the commodities that 
ti.ay l< im|K>ried by sea ; no commodious building; no 
instnimcnis of moving and removing such things as require 
much force ; no knowledge of the face of the earth ; no 
account of time ; no art.s ; no letters ; no society ; and, 
which IS worst of all, continual fear and danger of 
violent death ; an4l the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, 
bnitish, ami short. 

Il may seem strange to some man that has not well 
weighed the<c things Nature should thus dissociate 
and render men apt to invade and destroy one another ; 
and he may therefore, not trusting to this inference, 
made from the passions, desire perhajH to have the 
same confirmcil by experience. Let him therefore con* 
rider with himself, when taking a journey, he arms 
himself, and seeks to go well accompanied ; when going 
to sleep, he locks his doors ; when even in his house, 
he locks his chests ; and this when he knows there be 
laws, and public officers, armed, to revenge all injuries 
shall be done him ; what opinion he has of his fellow* 
subjects, when he rides armed ; of his fellow* citizens, 
when he locks his doors ; and of his children and ser* 
vants, when he locks his chests. Does he not there as 
much accuse m.ankimi by his actions as 1 do by my 
words? llui neither of us accuse man’s nature in it. The 
desires ami other passions of man arc in themselves no 
sin. No more arc the actions that proceed from those 
passions, till they know a law that forbid.s them ; which 
till laws lie made they cannot know, nor can any law 
l)c made till they have agreed upon the person that 
shall make it. 

It may perad venture l)c thought there was never such 
a lime nor condition of war a.s this ; and I liclicvc it was 
never generally so over all the world, but there are 
many places where they live so now. For the savage 
people in many places of America, except the govern- 
ment of small families, the concor\l whereof dependeth 
on natural lust, have no government at all, and live 
at this day in that bnitish manner, as I said before. 
Howsoever, il may lie perceived what manner of life 
there would be where there were no common power 
to fear, by the ni.inncr of life which men that have 
formerly iivc<l under a peaceful government, use to 
degenerate into in a civil war. 

Uul (hough there had never Iwcn any time wherein 
particular men were in a condition of ^va^ one Against 
another; yet in all times kings and persons of sovereign 
authority, because of their indcpcndenc>% arc in continual 
jealousies and in the state and posture of gladiaton ; 
having their weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed on 
one another; that is, their forts, garrisons, and guns 
upon the frontiers of their kingdoms ; and continual 
spies upon their ncighliours ; which is a posture of war. 
But iKTcausc they uphold therehy the industry of their 
subjects, there docs not follow from it that misery which 
accompanies the liberty of particular men. 

To thb >?ar of every man, against every man, this 
I also is consequent— that nothing can be unjust. The 
notions of right and wrong, justice and Injustice, have 
there do place. Where there is no common power, 
there is no law : where no law, no injustice. Force 
and fraud are in war the two cardinal virtues. Justice 
and injustice are none of the faculties neither of the 
body nor mind. If they were, they might be to a man 
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that were alone in the world, as well as his sen^ and 
passions. They are qualities that relate to mca in 
society, not in solitude. It is consequent also to the 
same condition, that there be no propriety, no dominion, 
no ‘ mine ’ and ‘ thine ’ distinct ; but only that to be 
every man’s that he can get, and for so long as he 
can keep it. And thus much for the ill condition 
which man by nrerc nature is actually placed in ; though 
with a possibility to come out of it, consisting partly 
in the passions, p.artly in his reason. 

I he passions that incline men to peace are fear of 
death ; d«ire of such things as are necessary to com- 
modious living; and a hope by their industry to obtain 
thenu And reason suggesteth convenient articles of 
peace, upon which men ntay be drawn to agreement. 
These articles are they which otherwise are callerl the 
^ws of Nature : whereof I shall speak more particulajly 

in the two following chapters. 

“ * (From Lefiallutn.'i 

On Antiquity. 

In that part which treateth of a Christian common- 
wealth there are some new doctrines which, it may be, 
in a slate where the contrary were already fully deter- 
mined, were a fault for a subject without leave to divulge, 
« being an usurpation of the place of a teacher. But 
in this time, that men call not only for peace, but also 
for truth, to offer such doctrines as I think true, and 
that manifestly tend to peace and loyalty, to the con- 
sideration of those that arc yet in deliberation, is no 
more but to offer new wine to be put into new casks, 
that both may be preserved together. And I suppose 
that then, when novelty can breed no trouble nor disonler 
ID a state, men arc not generally so much inclined to the 
reverence of antiquity as to prefer ancient errore before 
Dcw 4nct wdl'proved (ruth. 

There is nothing I distrust more than my elocution 
[ut power of literary expression, style], which never- 
theless I am confident, excepting the mischances of 
the press, is not obscure. That I liave neglected 
the ornament of quoting ancient poets, orators, and 
plult^phcrs, contrary to the custom of Ute time, 
whether 1 have done well or ill in it, procccdcih from 
fny judgment, grounded on many reasons. For first, 
all truth of doctrine dependeth either upon reason 
or upon Scripture, both which give credit to many, 
but never receive it from any writer. Secondly, the 
matters in question are not of fact, but of right, 
wherein there is no place for witnesses. There U 
scarce any of those old writers that contradicteth not 
«mct.m« l»th himself and others; which makes their 
e«tmoni« insufficient. Fourthly, such opinions as are 
taken only upon credit of antiquity arc not intrinsically 
the judpnent of those that cite them, but words that 
pa«, like gaping, from mouth to mouth. Fifthly, it is 
many time, with a fraudulent design that men stick 
their wmipt doctnne with the doves of other men's 
wit. Sixthly, I find not that the andenis they die 

r. ’* to do the like with those 

tl^t wrote liefore them. Seventhly, it is an argument 

of indigestion, when Greek and LoUn sentences unchewed 
come up again, as they use to do, unchanged. Lastly 
though I reverence those men of ancient time that 
a(her Iiave written iruth perspicudiuly^ or set lu in a 
better way to find it out oureclvca: yet to the antiquity 
Itself I think nothing due. For if wc will reverence the i 
age, the present u (be oldest. If the antiquity of the 


writer, I am not sure that generally they to 
such honour given were more ancient when they 
wrote than I am iliat am writing, lim if it \tc well 
considered, the j>rai>e of ancient authors proceeds not 
from the reverence of the deafi, but from the competition 
and mutual envy of ilic living. 

To conclude, there is nothing in this whole discourse, 
nor in that I writ before of the same subject in l.aiin, 
as far as I can perceive, coniraiy either to the Word 
of God or to good manners ; or to the disturbance 
of the public tranquillity. Therefore I think it may 
l>e profitably printed, an<l more profitably taugbl in 
the universities, in ca.se they also think so to whom 
the judgment of the same bclongclh. For seeing the 
universities .are the fountains of civil and mor.al doctrine, 
from whence the preachers and the genir>-, drawing 
such water as they find, use to sprinkle the same (l>oth 
from the pulpit and in their conversation) u|>on the 
people, there ought certainly to be gre.at care taken 
to have it pure, both from the -venom of heathen 
politicians and from the incantation of deceiving spirits. 
And by that means the most men, knowing their duties, 
w-ill be the less subject to serve the ambition of a few 
discontented persons in their purposes against the state, 
and be the lcs.s grieved with the contributions necessary 
for their peace and defence; and the governors them- 
selves have the less cause to maintain at the common 
charge any greater army than is necessary to make good 
the public liberty against the invasions and encroach- 
ments of foreign enemies. 

And (bus I have brought to an end my DiscourNe 
of Civil and Ecclesiastical Government, occasioned by 
the disorders of (he present time, without partiality, 
without application, and without other design than to 
set before men's eyes the mutual relation between pro- 
tection and obedience; of which the condition of human 
natun* and the laws divine, l)olh natural and positive, 
require an inviolable observation. And though in the 
revolution of states there can be no very good constella* 
tion for truths of this nature to be bom under (as having 
an angry- aspect from the dissolvers of an old govcromcnl, 
and seeing but the lacks of them that erect a new), yet 
I cannot think it will be condemned at this time cither 
by the public judge of doctrine or by any that debires 
Uie continuance of public i>cace. And in this ho|>c I 
return to my interrupted speculation of bodies natural^ 
wherein, if God give me health to finish it, I hope the 
novelty will os much please as in the doctrine of this 
artificial body it nseth to offend. For such truth as 
opposelh no man's profit nor pleasure is to all men 


welcome. 


(From the coneIu*ion of L^ta/Jkan,') 


Pity and Indication. 

Pity is imagination or fiction of future calamity to 
ourselves, proceeding from the sense of another man’s 
calamity. But when It lighteth on such as we think 
have not deserved the same, the compassion is gre.itcr, 
liccause then there appeareth more probability that the 
same may happen to us ; for the evil that happeneth to 
an innocent man may happen to cvciy man. Dul when 
we see a man suffer for great crimes, which we cannot 
easily think will fall upon ourselves, the pity is the less. 
And therefore men are apt to pky those whom they 
love; for whom they love they think worthy of goo<l, 
and therefore not worthy of calamity. Thence it is also 
that men pity the vice* of some persons at the first sight 
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only* oai of love to their asi>ecl. The contrary of pity is 
ha r* incss of heart* proceoliny either from slowness of 
imagination, or some extreme great opinion of their own 
exemption frotn the like calamity, or from hatrc<i of all 
or most men. 

Irulignation is that grief which consisteth in the con- 
cej'tion of gO(Kl succe>*> happening to them whom they 
ill ink iinvs’orthy thereof. Seeing therefore men think 
all those im worthy whom they hate, they think them 
not only unworthy of the gocKl-forlimc they have, hiu 
aho of their own \irtues. Ami of all the passions of the 
imn<). these t>vo, indignation and pity, arc most raise<l 
and increased by cloiptence i for the aggravation of the 
c.ilaiiiiiy, ,an<l extenuation of the fault, augmenteth pity ; 
and tfic extenuation of the worth of the person, together 
With the magnifying of his siiccchs, which arc the parts 
of an <jralor, arc able to turn these two passions into fury*. 

(From Human Xaittrt.') 

Emulation and Envy. 

Kmidation is grief arising from seeing one’s self cxcccde<l 
or cxccllc<l by his concurrent, together with hope to e<)ual 
or exceed him in time to come, by his own ability. But 
envy 1 % the same grief joincil with pleasure conceived in 
the imagination of some ill 'fortune that may befall bim. 

(From Human Xaturt.'\ 

Laugbtor. 

'I'hcrc is a passion that hath no name ; but the sign 
of it is that distortion of the countenance which we call 
laugliter, which is always joy ; but what joy, what we 
think, and wherein we triumph when w*c laugh, is not 
hitherto cicclarcd by any. That it cunsisicth in wit, or, 
as they call it, in the jest, experience confuleth ; for 
men laugh at mischances and indecencies, w herein there 
lioth no wit nor jest at all. And forasmuch ns the same 
thing is no more ridiculous when it groweth stale or 
usual, whatsoever it l)C that mnvctU laughter, it must 
be new aiul micxpccte<l. Men laugh often — cspccinlly 
such as arc grec<ly of applause from everything they 
do well— at their own actions performed never so little 
beyoixl their own expectations ; ns also at their ow*n 
jests : .and in this ease it is manifest that the p.is.sion of 
laughter proccedeth from «a sudden concc|>lion of some 
ability in himself that laughcth. Also, men laugh at 
the infirmities of others by comparison where wHih their 
own abilities »arc set off and illustrated. Also men 
laugh at jests the wit whereof always consisteth in the 
elegant discovering ami conveying to our minds some 
nbsur<lity of another ; and in this ease also the passion 
of laughter procccdcth from the smiden imagination of 
our own odds and cmincncy ; for >vhat is else the re- 
commending of ourselves to our own good opinion, by 
comparison with another man's infirmity or absurdity? 
For when a jest is broken u|>on ourselves, or friends, of 
whose dishonour we participate, we never laugh thereat, 
I may therefore conclude that the passion of laughter 
is nothing else but sudden glory arising from a sudden 
conception of some cmincncy in ourselves, by comparison 
with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly : 
for men laugh at the follies of themselves post, when 
they come suddenly to remembrance, except they bring 
with them any present dishonour. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that men take heinously to he ]aughc<l at or 
dcridctl—that is, triumphed over, laughing without 
olTcncc must he at absurdities and infirmities abstracter! 
from persons, and when all the company may laugh to- 
gether ; for laughing to one's self putteth all the rest into 


jealousy and examination of themselves. Besides, it is 
vnin-glor)*, and an argument of little worth, to think the 
infirmity of another sufficient matter for his triumph. 

(From Human Xatut/.^ 

The Necessity of the Will. 

The question is not, whether a man he a free agent, 
that is to say, whether he can write or forbear, speak or 
l)C silent, %iccording to his will ; but whether the w'ill to 
write, aixl the xvill to forl>car, come upon him according 
lo his will, or according to anything else in his ow*n power. 

I acknowledge this liberty, that 1 can do if I will ; but to 
say, 1 can "ioill if I will^ I take to l>e an absurd speech. 

[In answer to Bishop Bramhall’s as.sertion, that the 
doctrine of free-will ' is the belief of all mankind, which 
we has'c not Icamctl from our tutors, hut is imprinted in 
our hearts by nature.*]— It is true, very few have learned 
from tutors, that a man is not free to will \ nor do they 
find it much in l>ooks. That they find in books, that 
which the ]>ools chant in the theatres, and the shepherds 
on the mountains, that which the pastors teach in the 
churches, and the doctors in the universities, and that 
which the common people in the markets and all man- 
kind in the whole world do assent unto, is the same 
that I assent unto — najncly, that a man hath freedom to 
do if he will ; but whether he hath frecilom to will is a 
question which it seems neither the bishop nor they ever 
thought on. A wootlcn top that is lashed by the boys, 
and nms al>out sometimes to one wall, sometimes to 
another, sometimes spinning, sometimes bitting men on 
the shins, if it were sensible of its own motion, would 
think it procceticil from its ow*n w'ili, unless it felt what 
l.ishcfl it. And is a man any wiser when he runs to 
one place for a benefice, to another for a bargain, and 
troubles the world with writing errors and requiring 
answers, bccau>e he thinks he docs it without other 
cause than his own will, and sceth not what arc the 
lashings (hat cause that will? 

(Ffofifc O/ Liberty aud Xifitiity,) 

On PredBlon In Language. 

Seeing that truth consisteth in the right ordering of 
names in our affirmations, a man that scckcth precise 
tr\ith had need to rcmemltcr what every name he useth 
stands for, and to place it accordingly, or else he will 
find himself cntanglctl in words lu a bird in lime-twigs 
—the more he struggles, the more Iwlimcd. And there- 
fore in geometry, which is the only science that it hath 
pleased God hitherto to bestow on mankind, men begin 
at settling the significations of their words; which 
settling of significations they call definitiooSi and place 
(hem in the beginning of their reckoning. 

By this it appears how necessary it is for any man 
that aspires lo true knowledge lo examine the definitions 
of former authors ; and eilher lo correct them where 
they arc negligently set downi or to make (hem him- 
self. For the errors of definitions multiply themselves 
according os the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into 
al)$urdities, which at lost (hey see, but cannot avoid 
without reckoning anew from the beginning, in which 
lies the foundation of their errors. From whence U 
happens that they which trust to books do as they that 
cast up many little sums into a greater, without con* 
sidering whether those little sums were rightly cast up 
or not ; and at lost, finding the error visible, and not 
mislnisling their first grounds, know not which way to 
clear themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their 
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books, as birds that, entering by the chimney, flutter 
at the false light of a glass window, for want of wit to 
consider which way they came in. So that in the right 
<lefiuition of names lies the first u>c of speech, which 
is the acquisition of science, and in wrong or no defini. 
tions lies the first abuse ; from which proceed all false 
and senseless tenets, which make those men tliat take 
their instruction from the authority of books, and not 
from their own meditation, to be as much below the 
condition of ignorant men as men endued with true 
science are above it. For between true science and 
erroneous doctrines, ignorance is in the mhidle. Natural 
sense and imagination arc not subject to absurdity. 
Nature itself cannot err ; and as men alx>und in copious- 
ness of language, so they become more wise or more 
mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible without letters 
for any man to liecomc either excellently wise, or, unless, 
bis memory l)e hurt by disease or ill constitution of 
organs, excellently foolish. For >vords arc wise men*s 
counters — they do but reckon by them-^but they are 
the money of fools, that value them by the authority 
of an Aristotle, a Cicero, or a 'Fhomas, or any other 
doctor whatsoever, if but a nian. 

Cognate is the famous saying, ‘ Words are wise 
men’s counters, they do but reckon by them ; but 
they are the money of fools.’ A very short speci- 
men of Hobbes’s poetr>’ may suffice. His transla- 
tion of the Iliad begins thus : 

O Goddess, sing what woe the discontent 

Of Thetis’ son brought to the Greeks ; what souk 

Of heroes down to Erebus it sent, 

Leaving their bodies unto dogs and fowls ; 

Wbilsl the two princes of the anny strove, 

King Agamemnon and Achilles stout. 

That so it should be was the will of Jove, 

Uul who was be that made them first fall out? 

A]x>llo 5 who, inccnsc<t by the wrong 

To his priest Chryses by Airidesdonc, 

Sent a great pcsIiJcnce the Greeks anmng : 

Apace they died and remedy was none. 

fh. tianavd edilion of Hobbe* u that by Sir W. Blolesworth 

Ilf in .904, and 

. O. Poston Sirmh in 1909. monosmpbt by Prof. Groom 

Stephen (1904), A. E. Taylor (tooo), 

And F. TOniuct {yd eda 1998). 

sir Robert Flliucr (iS9o?-i653) is for all 
time the classical representative— in England, if 
not for all the world — of the extreme theory of 
the divine right of kings. One finds him referred 
to in this capacity where one least expects it— 
in Gustave Flaubert’s Dotrvard et Platehel, for 
example. He was the son of a Kentish knight 
and was bom at East Sutton, and studied at Cam- 
bridge. He published a scries of political treatises 
mfavourofextreme or unlimited monarchical power. 
The first of these seems to have appeared in 1646] 
and the latest and most celebrated, the Palri- 
archa, in 1680. The germ of his theory is the pro- 
position that the father of a family is the divinely 
ordained type of a ruler, and that his power is 
absolute. Accordingly, Filmer taught, a king’s 
acts should be subject to no check or control what- 
soever ; his will is the only right source of Jaw. 
Hence he is not in any sense answerable to his 


subjects for his doings ; for them either to depose 
him or even to criticise his conduct is criminal and 
immoral. His argument was answered by Algernon 
Sidney and by John Locke, who says that so much 
‘glib nonsense was never put together in well- 
sounding English.’ It cannot certainly be said 
that the ability of Filmers statement covers the 
monstrousness of his thesis. But Dr Gairdncr 
holds that his view of English constitutional history 
is more correct than that of his chief op]x>ncnts, 
and that his fundamental doctrine is not more 
absurd than Rousseau’s of a social compact. And 
it should be remembered to his credit that, unlike 
many of his contemporaries who held similar \ iews 
of government, he protested against the abomina- 
tions of the witch ntania. The following is part of 
the argument of the Palriarcha : 

If any desire the direction of the New Testament, he 
may find our Saviour limiting and distinguLshing royal 
jmwer, by giving to C.x-sar those things that were Gx-saris, 
an<l to God those things that were God’s. Obtdieiiduni est 
in yuihii mandatum Dei non imfeditur. Wc must obey 
where the commandment of God is not hindered ; there is 
no other law Init God's law to hinder our obedience. . . . 

When the Jews asked our Idesscd Saviour whether 
they should p.ay tribute, he did not first demand what 
lh» law of the land was, or whether there was any 
statute against it, nor enquired whether the tribute were 
given by consent of the people, nor advised them to slay 
their pajnnent till they should grant it ; he did no more 
bul look upon the su|>cr5criplion, and concluded, Tim 
image you say is Ciusar's, therefore give it to Cxsar. Nor 
must it here l>c said that Christ taught this lesson only 
to the conquered Jews, for in this he gave direction for 
all nations, who arc bound as much in ol>cdiencc to their 
lawful kings as to any conquerour or usurper whatsoever. 

Whereas l>cing subject to the higher powers, some 
have strained these words to signific the laws of the land, 
or else to mean the highest power, os well aristocnitical 
■ 1 ical as regal : it seems St Paul looked for 

such interpretation, and therefore thought fit to be bis 
own expositor, and to let it be known that by |>owcr he 
understood a monarch that carried a sword : Wilt thou 
not be afraid of the power ? that is, the ruler that cirriclh 
the sword, for he is the minister of God to thee . . . 
for be Ixarcth not the swonl in vain. It is not the law 
that is the minister of God, or that carries the sword, but 
the ruler or magistrate ; so they that say the law governs 
the kingdom, may as well say that the carpenters rule 
builds an house, and not the carpenter; for the law is 
but the rule or instrument of the ruler. And St Paul 
concludes, for this cause pay you tribute also, for they 
are God’s ministers attending continually upon this very 
thing. Render therefore tribute to whom tribute is due, 
c^tom to whom custom, lie doth not say, give os a 
gift to God s minister ; bul dwAior*, render or restore 
tribute, as a due. Also St Peter doth most clearly ex- 
pound this place of St Paul, where he saith. Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s saxe, 
whether it be to the king ns supreme, or unto govemoura, 
as unto them that are sent by him. Here the very self- 
same word (supreme, or vwepexoCaM) which St Paul 
couplelh with power, St Peter conjoyneth with the king, 
^a<r.X«4 wr Crtfdxofri, thereby to manifest that king and 
power are both one. 
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Robert Ilerrlek. 

One of ihc most exquisite of our lyrical poets 
is Robert Herrick, born in Chcapsidc, London, 
in August 1591 ; fifteen months later his father, 
a goUlsmith, die<l of a fall from a window, not 
without suspicion of suicide. He was put to 
school probably at Westminster, and in 1607 was 
apprcntice<l to an unde, also a goldsmith ; but 
(luring 1613-20 he was at Cambridge, migrating 
in 1616 from St John's to Trinity Hall. Classical 
influciucs, especially of Martial, arc to be traced 
in much of his work. He associated in London 
with the jovial spirits of the age. He ‘quaffed the 
mighty bowH with Hen Jonson, but could not, he 
tells us, ‘thrive in frenzy' like rare Ben, who seems 
to have excelled all his * fcllow<oinpotators ^ at 
the Mermaid in deep drinking as in high thinking. 
The recollection of these ‘ brave translunary scenes' 
inspired Herrick to this effect : 

Ah Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyrick feasts 
Made At the Sun, 

Tlic Dog, the Triple Tunne? 

Where we such clusters had 
As m.sde us nobly wild, not mad ; 

And yet each verse of thine 
Out'did the mcAte, out ‘did the frolick wine. 

My Ben ! 

Or come agen, 

Or send to us 
Thy wit's great over-plus. 

But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it ; 

Ixst we that lallent spend ; 

And h.iving once brought to an end 
That precious stock, the store 
Of such A wit, the world shoM have no more. 

Having taken holy orders, he was presented by 
Charles 1 . in 1629 to the vicarage of Dean Prior, 
near Totnes, in Devonshire. After eighteen years* 
residence in this sequestered parish, he was ejected 
from his living by the storms of the Civil War, which, 
as Jeremy Taylor says, ‘ dashed the vessel of the 
Church and Slate all in pieces.* Whatever regret 
the poet may have felt on being turned adrift on 
the world, he could have experienced little on 
parting with his parishioners, for he describes them 
much as Crabbe does the natives of Suffolk, among 
whom he was cast, as a Svild amphibious race,* 
rude ‘almost as salvages,* and ‘churlish as the 
seas.* Herrick gives us a glimpse of his own 
character : 

Borne I was to meet with age. 

And to walke life's pilgrimage ; 

Much I know of time is spent ; 

Tell I can’t what ’s resident. 

Howsoever, cares aduc; 

He have nought to say to you ; 


But lie spend my comming hourcs 
Drinking wine & crown'd with fiowres. 

This light and genial temperament would enable 
the poet to ride out the storm in composure. 
Many of his lighter pieces were written as early as 
1610-12, a large proportion of them before 1629. 
Some of his pieces may have seen the light as 
early as 1635 ; in a miscellaneous collection — 
Jfyfs Reertations — without assignment of author* 
ship, published in 1640, are six(y*two pieces that 
he subsequently included in Hesp^ rides. Al>out 
the time that he lost his vicarage Herrick appears 
to have published his works. His Noble Numbers^ 
or Pious PteeeSy arc dated 1647 ; his Hesperidesy or 
the Works ^ both Hufnnne and Divine^ of Robert 
Herrick y Esquire^ 1648 ; and both came out in the 
same volume early in the latter year. The clerical 
prefix to his name seems nosv to have been aban* 
cloned, like the clerical habit, by the poet ; and 
there are certainly many pieces in the second 
volume which, even in that lax age, could not be 
considered to become one ministering at the altar. 
Herrick lived in Westminster, and may have 
been supported or subsidised by the wealthy 
royalists ; in 1662 he was restored to Dean Prior, 
and there he was buried on isth October 1674. 
How he was received by the ‘rude salvages,* or 
how he felt on quitting the gaieties of the capital 
to resume his clerical duties and seclusion, is not 
recorded \ but, being over seventy, he may well 
have grown tired of canary sack and tavern jollities. 
He had an open eye for the pleasures of a country 
life, if we may judge from his works and the 
fondness with which he dwells on old English 
festivals and rural customs. Yet on the whole 
he wearied of the country, even ‘loathed* Devon- 
shire, and pined for the town and its pleasures. 
Though his rhymes were sometimes wild, ho says 
his life was chaste, and he repented of his 
errors : 

For those xny unbaptizid rhimes, 

Writ in my wild unhallow^ times, 

For every sentence, clause, and word, 

That ’s not inlaid with thee, (my Lord) 

Forgive me, God, and blot each line 
Out of my l>ook that is not thine ; 

But if, 'mongst all, thou find’st here one 
Worthy thy )>enediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 
The glory of my work, and me. 

The poet might have evinced the depth of his con- 
trition by blotting out the unbaptised rhymes him- 
self, or by not reprinting them ; but the vanity of 
the author seems to have triumphed over the peni- 
tence of the Christian. The religious poems may 
have been written later than the least decorous 
verses, though we cannot be sure of it Even in 
(he secular section the arrangement is chaotic, 
and there is no chronological sequence whatever. 
There may be some slight significance in the fact 
that the ‘Welcome to Sack* stands after the ‘ Fare- 
well to Sack,* while the ‘ Welcome * seems the more 
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hearty outcome, illustrates the more permanent 
temper. Though some of the religious pieces 
— ‘The Litany,' ‘Jephthah’s Daughter,’ and ‘A 
Thanksgiving,’ for c.xample — are masterpieces, 
most of the sacred poems are weak or 
formal. The special charm of Herrick lies in his 
secular poems ; and his most secular poems are 
, sheer paganism and epicureanism. Depth and 
passion are not his forte ; in .Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s words, Herrick approaches the mysteries 
of life and death with ‘airy frivolity, easy-going 
callousness of soul.’ His careless gaiety and 
sensuousness arc at least genuine, arc his natural 
element : his pictures of English life arc unforced, 
fresh, and natural ; his love-poems are tender, 
seem heartfelt and natural, and reveal a real un- 
dertone of melancholy ; the conceits and similes 
are sometimes overstrained, and the humour 
forced ; but in sweetness of melody and in har- 
mony of sound with sense Herrick has no equal 
amongst his Caroline contemporaries. Only his 
epigrams arc poor and gross and thoroughly 
unworthy of him. 

The arrangement of the secular pieces is 
chaotic and incongruous, offering to us a medley 
of poems to friends, amator)- poems, epigrams, 
fairy fancies, odes, and short poems on all manner 
of subjects. Some of them are so difficult to 
harmonise with the devotional vein of his sacred 
pieces, even if we conceive the author a man of 
very varied moods, that it has been argued the 
sacred poems were in time of writing separated by 
a quarter of a century from his less decorous ones. 
Hut they were all published together. 

Herrick’s poems lay neglected for many years, 
were republished at the very end of the eighteenth 
century, but were hardly re-established in general 
esteem till well on in the nineteenth century ; many 
of his shorter lyrics are now known to evcr)'body, 
and some of them have been set to modern music. 

‘ Cherry Ripe ’ (the idea and words of which are 
partly Campion’s— sec page 401) and ‘Gather ye 
Rose-buds while ye may’ delightfully combine 
playful fancy and natural feeling. Those ‘To 
Blossoms,’ ‘To Daffodils,' and ‘To Primroses' 
have even a touch of pathos that wins its way to 
the heart Other gems arc ‘To Anthca,’ ‘The 
Mad Maid’s Song,’ ‘The Night-piece to Julia’ 
(‘Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee'), and ‘To 
Electra' ("Tis evening, my sweet’). Shake- 
speare and Jonson had scattered such delicate 
fancies and snatches of lyrical melody among 
their plays and masques ; and Herrick may have 
been directly influenced by the songs of Marlowe, 
Greene, and Fletcher, It has been debated 
whether he formed himself after any classical 
models. There is in his songs and anacreontics 
an unforced gaiety and natural tenderness that 
show he wrote chiefly from the spontaneous 
impulses of his own thoroughly artistic, pleasure- 
loving temperamenL Herrick’s choice of words, 
when he is in his happiest vein, is perfect; his 
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versification is li.irmony itself. His ve^se^ bound 
and flow like some c.vquisitc lively melody that 
echoes nature b)' wood and dell, and presents new 
beauties at every turn ;ind winding. The strain 
is short and sometimes fantastic ; but the notes 
linger in the mind, an<l take their place for ever 
in the memor\’. 

Swinburne pointed out that the first great 
age of lyric poetry in England was the one great 
age of our dramatic poetry-, but that the lyric 
school advanced as the tlramatic schotil declined ; 
‘the lyrical record that begins with the author 
of Eupftues and Eniiymion grows fuller if not 
brighter through a whole scries of constellations 
till it culminates in the crowning star of Herrick,’ 
whose master was undoubtedly .Marlowe. The 
last of his line, Herrick is the first of English song- 
writers ; ‘he lives simply by virtue of his songs ; 
his more ambitious or pretentious lyrics are merely 
magnified and prolonged and elaborated songs. 
Elcg>' or litany, cpiccdc or epilhalamium. his work 
is always a song-writer’s : nothing more but nothing 
less than the work of the greatest song-writer ever 
born of English race.’ ‘Yc have been fresh and 
green’ is a sweeter and better song than ‘Gather 
yc Rose-buds ;’ ‘The Mad .Maid’s Song ’can only 
l>c compared with William Blake’s {wems. Yet 
Herrick has his ‘brutal blemishes,’ and seems to 
have deliberately relieved the monotony of ‘spices 
and flowers, condiments and kisses,’ by admitting 
rank and intolerable odours. Though his ‘sacred 
verse at its worst is as offensive as his secular 
verse at its worst/ ‘neither Herbert nor Crashaw 
could have bettered ' — 

Wc sec Him come and know Him ours» 

\Vho with His sunshine and Ills showers 
1 wms all the patient ground to flowers. 

To Meadows. 

Yc have Ijccn fresh and green, 

Yc have been filIM with flowers ; 

And yc the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their hourcs. 

You have l>eheld how they 
With wicker arks did come. 

To kiss and l>eare away 
The richer coiislips home 

Y’avc heard them sweetly sing, 

And seen them in a round \ 

Each virgin, like a spring, 

With hony-succlcs crown’d. 

But now, we sec none here, 

Whose sil/rie feet did Iread^ 

And with disheveird hairc 
Adorn’d this smoother mea<L 

Like untlmfls, having spent 
Your stock, and nee<ly grown, 

Y’are left here to lament 
Your |>oorc estates alone. 
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To Blossoms. 

Fairc ))lcclgc> of a fiuilfuU iree, 

Why cly yce f-ill so fasl ? 

Voiir (Lite is not pasl. 

But you njn\' ^inv vcl here a while. 
Vo hlu^li aiul genily sniilc, 

An* I go at last. 

NN’lial ' were vee lH>rnc lo Be 
An luivirc or half\ delight, 

.\nd so to Bi<l giHHiiiight ? 

’ I’ssa^ f>itie nature brouglit yce forth 
Mecrly to shew your worth, 
.\iicl lose you 
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From FroiUkpicce to die iOt/fritifi (164^). 


But you arc los*cly leaves, where we 
May rend how soon things have 
Their cn<l, though neV so Bmvc : 
And ftficr they have shewn their pride, 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

To Daffodils. 

Fairc dalTadills, we weep to see 
You h.nste away so soone ; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his ooone : 

Stay, stay, 

Untill the hasting day 


Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And having pr.iyd together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short lime lo stay, you ; 

We have as >hort %a spring : 

As quick a growth to niccl decay, 

As you, or anything : 

We die. 

.\v vour hotirs doc ; aiul dric 
A wav 

Like to the summers rainc, 

Or the pcarlc^* of mornings dew, 

Nc*r lo lie foun<l againc. 

To the Virgins, to make mucb of tbelr Time. 

(Bather ye ro>c-Buds while ye may, 

Old rime is still a- living, 

An<l this same flower that smiles to-day, 

1*0* morrow w ill l*c <lying- 

1 he gh»riou> lamp of heaven, the sun, 
rile higher he *s a-gctling, 

The sooner w III his race l>e run, 

Ami nccrcr he *s to '•citing. 

That age i> l«'l which is the fir'll, 

When youth amt Blocxl arc warmer; 

But, being spent, the worse, ami worst 
Times, stdl succeed the former. 

'1 hen l>c not coy, But use your time, 

An<l while ye may, goc marry ; 

For, having lost but once your prime. 

You may for ever tarry. 

To Aothea, who may command him any thing. 

Bui me to live, aiul 1 will live 
Thy Bmlcslanl lo Iw : 

Or hid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, n heart os kind, 

A heart as sound and free. 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 

That heart lie give lo thee. 

Bid that he.'irt slay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree ; 

Or hid it languish quite away, 

And 't shall doe so for Ihca 

Bid me lo weep, and I will weejs 
While I have eyes lo see : 

And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee« 

Bid me despaire, and lie despaire. 

Under (hat cypresse tree: 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E*cn death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my hearr. 

The very eyes of me : 

And hast command of every part* 

To live and die for thee. 
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Cherry Blpe. 

Cherrie ripe» ripe, ripe, I cry, 

FuIJ and fairc ones — come and buy. 

If so be you ask me where 

They doe yrow ? — I answer : There, 

Where my Julia's lips doe smile ; 

There 's ihe land, or cherrydle ; 

Whose ])lantaiion$ fully shew 
All ihe yecrc where cherries grow. 

The Bock of Rubies and the Quarrie of Pearls. 
Some ask'd me where the rubies grew, 

And nothing did I say, 

But with my Anger pointed to 
The lips of Julio, 

Some oskei] how |>carls did grow, and where ; 

Then spake I to my girlc, 

To part her lips, and shew'd them there 
The <|uarrcleis of pearl. 

Upon Julia's Recovery. 

Droop, droop no more, or hang the head, 

Ve roses almost withered ; 

New strength and newer purple gel 
Kach here declining violet ; 

O primroses! let this day be 
A resurrection unto ye ; 

And to all Howers allyM in blood, 

Or sworn to tJial sweet sister hood, 

For health on Julia's check hath shed 
CJarrct and creame commingled ; 

And these her lips doc now appeare 
As beames of coral, but more cicare. 

The Bag of the Bee. 

About the sweet bag of a bee. 

Two Cupids fell at odds ; 

And whose the pretty prize shu'd be, 

They vow’d to ask the gods. 

Which Venus hearing, thither came. 

And for their boldness stripl them ; 

And taking thence from each his flame, 

With rods of niirtlc whipl them. 

Which done, to still their wanton cries, 

When quiet grown sh'ad seen them, 

She kill and wip’d their dovedike eyes, 

And gave the bag l>ctwccn them. 

The KIba-a Dialogue. 
t. Among thy fancies, tell me this : 

What is the thing we call a kisse ? 

2. I shall resolve ye, what it is. 

It is a creature bom and bred 
Belween (he lips, (all cherrie red,) 

By love and warme desire fed ; 

And make more soft the bridal bed. 

2. It it an active flame, that flie 
Firu to (he babie of the eye, 

And charms them there with tullable j ‘ 

CA^r.—Aod ttils the bride loo, when she crie^ 

2. Then to the chin, the cheek, the eare 
It friik* and flyes s now here, now there ; 

Ti» now tarre off, and then 'tu ncre 5 

Char . — And here, and there, and every where. 


I. fias it a speaking virtue ?— 2. Vcs. 

I. How speaks ii, say ?— 2. Do you but this. 

Part your joyn'd lips, then speaks >our kissc ; 
Chor .^ — And this loves sweetest language 

I. Ha* it a l>ody ? — 2. A)% and wings. 

With thousand rare cnc<>l<)uring% ; 

And as it flics, it gently sings, 

C^<,r._Lovc honie yceld*, but never stings. 

Corinna's going a-Maylng. 

Gel up, gel up for shame, the blooming niomc 
U|>on her \ving:» prc>cnls the gfxl iinshorne. 

Sec how Aurora throwes her fair 
Fre^h-quiltcd colours through the airc ; 

Gel up, sweet slug-a*bcd, and see 
The clew bespangling herlx? and tree. 

Each flower has wept, and Ixiw'd toward the cast, 
Above an houre since, yet you arc not drest, 

Xay ! not so much as out of l>e<i ? 

When all the birds have mattens said, 

And sung their thankfull hymnos : *ils sin. 

Nay, profanation to keep in. 

When as a thousand virgins on this day. 

Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May. 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be scene 
To come forth, like the spring time, fresh and greene, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gownc or haire ; 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 
Gemms in abundance u|>on you ; 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orient pcarU unwept 
Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-tocks of the night : 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himselfc, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dresse, l>e briefc in praying j 
Few beads are best when once we goe a- Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come; and, comming, mark 
How each field lums a slrecl, each street a parke 

Made green, and trimm’d with trees ; sec how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or branch ; each porch, each doorc, ere Uib, 

An arke, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of while (horn neatly enterwove ; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such deligfits be in Ihe street 
And open fields, and we not see ’t ? 

Come, we ’ll abroad, and let ’s obay 
The proclamation made for Mny : 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying, 

But, my Corinna, come, let ’s goe a- Maying. 

There ’s not a budding boy or girlc, this day, 

But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thom laden home. 

Some have despatcht their cakes and creomo 
Before that we have left to dreome ; 

And some have wept, and woo’d, end plighted troth. 
And chose their priest, ere wc can cast olT sloth : 

Many a green^gown has been given ; 

Many a kisse, both odde and even ; 

Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye, love's firmament ; 
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Many a jcsi Xo\<\ of (he keyes betraying 

Tins night, and locks pick! ; yet \v’ arc not a»MA)*ing. 

Come* let ns goc, while we arc In onr primc> 

And take the hannleSNC folHc of the time. 

We shall grow ohl apace, and die 
before we know our liberty. 

Onr life is short, and our dayes nm 
As fast away as <lo’s the sunne ; 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rainc 
Once lost, can ne'er be found againe; 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting sha<le ; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown'd with us in endlcsse night. 

Then, while time serves, ami we arc but decaying. 
Come, my Coriiui.a, conic, let's goc a-Mnying, 

Twelftb*nlght. or King: and Queen. 

Now, now tbc mirth comes, 

With the cake full of plums, 

Where lx*anc 's the king of the sport here ; 
beside we must know, 

Tlic pea also 

Must revel a.s quecne in the court here. 

begin then to cluisc, 

(Thi.s night as ye use) 

Who shall for the ])rcscnt delight here; 
be a king by the lot, 

And who shall not 

be Twelfc-d.iy quccnc for the night here. 

Which knownc, let ns make 
Joy*sops with the cake; 

And let not a man then be seen here, 

Who nnurg'd will not drinke, 

To the base from the brink, 

A health to the king and the queenc here. 

Next croivn the liowlc full 
With gentle lamb's* wooll ; 

Add sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With store of ale, too ; 

An<l thus ye must doe 
To make the wassailc a swinger. 

Give them to the king 
And quccne \vassniUng ; 

And though with ale ye l>c wet here ; 

Yet part ye from hence, 

As free from ofTcncc, 

As when ye innocent met here. 

Tho Bellman. 

Along the dark and silent night, 

With my lantern and my light, 

And the tinkling of my licll, 

Thus I walk, and thus I tell : 

Death and dreadful nessc call on 
To the gen'rall session ; 

To whose dismall bare, we there 
All accompts must come to clecre. 

Scores of sins w'ave made here, many ; 

Wip’t out few (God knowes) if any. 

Rise, ye deblers, then, and fall 
To make paiment while I calL 


Ponder (his, when I am gone ; 

By the clock *tis almost one. 

Upon a Child that Died. 

Here she lies, a pretty bud, 

Lately m.ade of flesh and blood, 

Who as soonc fell fast asleep, 

As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her. 

Epitaph upon a Child. 

Virgins promis'd, when 1 dy'd, 

That they wo'd c.ich primrose-tide 
Duel)' morne and cv'ning come, 

And with flowers dresse my tomb; 

Having promis'd, pay your debts, 

Maids And here strew violets. 

To hnda God. 

Weigh me the fire ; or cansl thou find 
A way to measure out the wind ; 

Distinguish all those AocmIs that are 
Mixt in the watric theater; 

And taste thou them as saltlessc there, 

As in their channell first they were. 

Tell me the people that do keep 
Within the kingdomes of the deep ; 

Or fetch me back th.at cloud again, 
Beshiver'd into seeds of rainc. 

Tell me the motes, dusts sands And speares 
Of com, when summer shakes his cars ; 
Shew me that world of slarrcs, and whence 
They noisele^sc spill their influence : 

This if thou const, then shew me Him 
That rides the glorious cherubim. 

To Prlmrosaa, filled with Mornlnff Dew, 

Why doc ye weep, sweet balics? Can tears 
Speak griefc in you, 

Who were but borne 
Just as (he modest mome 
Teem'd her refreshing dew? 

Alas I you have not known that shower 
That marres a flower, 

Nor felt th* unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind ; 

Nor arc ye womc with yeares, 

Or waq>t as we, 

Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young, 

To speak by (cares before ye have a tongue. 

Speak, whimp'ring younglings, and make known 
The reason why 
Ye droop and weep ; 

Is it for want of sleep, 

Or childish iullabie ? 

Or that ye have not seen as yet 
The violet ? 

Or brought a ktsse 
From that sweet*hcart to this? 

No, no ; this sorrow shewn 
By your tearcs shed, 

Would have this lecture read i 
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That things of greatest, $0 of meanest worth, 

Conceiv’d with grief are, and with teares brought forth. 

Oraco for a Child. 

Here a lilUe child 1 stand, 

Heaving up my either hand ; 

Cold as paddocks though they be> 

Here 1 lift them up to Thee, 

For a benizon to fall 
On our meat, and on us alL Amen. 

A Thanksgiving for his House. 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
^Vhcrein to dwell ; 

A little house, who>c humble roof 
Is weatherproof ; 

Under the spars of which 1 lie 
Both soft and drie. 

Where Thou my chamber for to ward 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmlesse thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Both void of state ; 

And yet the threshold of my doorc 
Is worn by th’ poore, 

Who hither come, and freely get 
Good words or meat. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall, 

And kitchin ’$ small ; 

A little butlerie, and therein 
A little byn, 

Which keeps my little loafe of bread 
Unchipt, unflead. 

Some brittle sticks of thome or briar 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coalc 1 sit, 

And glow like it. 

Lord, I confesse, too, when ! dine, 

The pulse is 'rbine. 

And all those other bits that bee 
TTierc plac’d by Thee. 

The worts, the purslain, and the messe 
Of watcr*cresse, 

Which of Thy kindnessc Thou hast sent s 
And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet 
To be more sweet. 

Til Thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guililesse mirth ; 

And gi/st me wassail bowles to drink, 

Spic'd to the brink 
Lord, 'tis Thy plenty-dropping hand 

'Fhat soiles my land : ni^ 

And gi/si me for my buihell sowne 
Twice ten for one : 

Thou mak'st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day ; 

Besides my healthfall ewes to beam 
Me twins each yeare : 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run creome (for wine). 

AH these, and belter, Thou dost send 
Me to this end : 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart, 


Which, firM with incense, I resigne 
As wholly Thine : 

But the acccptance^that must be, 

My Christ, by Thcc. 

His Idcanle. to tbo Holy Spirit. 

In the houre of my clisircsse, 

When temptations mo oppresse, 

And when I my sins confc&se, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When I lie within my be<l, 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

hen the hou»e doth sigh and weep. 

And the world is drown'd in sleep. 

Vet mine eyes tiic watch do keep ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 

When (he artlessc doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his fees. 

And his skill runs on the Ices ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

^Vhen his potion and his pill, 

Has, or none, or little skill. 

Meet for nothing, but to kill ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the passing-bell doth tole, 

And the furies in n shole 
Come to fright a parting soule ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 

When the tapers now bume blew. 

And the comforters arc few, 

And that number more then true ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort roc I 

When the priest his last hath praid, 

And I nod to what is said, 

'Cause my speech is now decaid ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

When (Cod knowes) I 'm tost about, 

Either with despairc, or doubt ; 

Yet l>erore the glosse be out. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the tempter me pursu'th 
With the sins of all my youth, 

And halfe damns me with untruth ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 

When the fiaines and hellish cries 
Fright mine cares, and fright mine eyes, 

And all terrors me surprize ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 

When the Judgment is reveal'd. 

And that open'd which was seal'd, 

When to thee I have appeal’d ; 

Sweet Spirit, comfort roe ! 

Herrick'* Poems have been ediied by Noll (iSioX T, MiliUnd 
Duodreoaen, 1893), Dr Croun (3 vol*. 1876), Pollard (i89r, 
with a prrtuc by A. C Swinburne, and 1905X O. Sainttbury (1803X 
and r. W. Moorman (1991). See Go*se'« SttHmUtHik Ctninn 
Sfo 4 M(iU^ a German monofrapb by B. Hale (Halle. xSoaX a 
Freoeb by F, DcUtue (1919), and an EagUsh by bf oorman (1910). 
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Francis Qiinrlcs (1592-1644 » wrote more 
like a divine or contemplative recluse than a 
bu>y man of the world who held various public 
posts. liorn at the manor-house of Stewards, 
Kornford, he took Ins B.A. in 1608 from Christ’s 
College. Cambridge, and then entered Lincoln's 
Inn. He was cup- bearer at Heidelberg to Kliza- 
bcih of Dohemia 1613-19, secretary to Archbishop 
Usshcr, and chronologci from 1639 to the city of 
London. He espoused the cause of Charles L, 
and was so harassed by the Roundhead party, who 
injured his property and plundered him of his 
books and rare manuscripts, that his death was 
attrilnilecl to the affliction and ill-health caused 
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by these disasters. Notwithstanding his loyalty, 
the works of Quarles have a tinge of Puritanism 
and ascetic piety that might have mollified the 
rage of his persecutors. His poems include A 
F^tui for Worttus ut forth in a Forme of (he 
History of Jonah (1620); Hadassa: History of 
Queene Ester (1621); Job Militant (1624); Sions 
Nonets (1625); Argalus and Parthenia (1629^ 
on the story from Sidney's Arcadia ) ; Historie 
of Samson (1631); Divine Embtetm (1635); and 
Hieroglyphikes of the Life of Man (1638), the 
two last quaintly illustrated. The EmbUffis \vcrc 
wonderfully popular, but rather with the people 
than the cultured or wcILborn. Even in his 
own time Anthony Wood sneered at him, though 
a staunch royalist, as ‘an old puritanical! poet . . . 
llic sometime darling of our plebeian judgments.’ 
After the Restoration, when things sacred and 
serious were usually neglected or made the sub* 
ject of ribald jests, Quarles seems to have been 
entirely lost to the public. Even Pope, who had 


he really studied him, could not have overlooked 
his vivid fancy and point, notices only his bathos 
and absurdity, and says, referring to the engraved 
emblems, that he ‘is saved by beauties not his 
own.' The more catholic taste of modem times 
has, not without recalcitrants, admitted the divine 
cmblemisi into the ‘laurelled fraternity of poets, ^ 
where, if he does not occupy a conspicuous place, 
he is at least sure of his due measure of attention. 
Charles L.imb hesitated whether Qu.irles was not 
to be preferred to Wither, and did not hesitate 
to rank him as the wittier of the two. Thorcau 
said he ‘uses language sometimes as greatly as 
Shakespeare.’ Yet he is not quoted or discussctl 
at all in such a representative work as Ward's 
English Poets, ‘ Emblems,’ combining the graphic 
and poetic arts, to inculcate lessons of morality 
and religion, had been tried with success by Henry 
I^cacham (c. 1576-1643), author of the Compleat 
Gentleman^ by Wither, and by others. Quarles 
found his model in Hermann Hugo (1588-1629), a 
Jesuit of Brussels, who tvas almoner to Spinola 
on the battlefield, and died of plague in the 
Spanish camp. From Hugo’s Pia Dcsideria 
Quarles directly copied a great part of his prints 
and mottoes, and inevitably followed the thought 
to some extent, in the later books mainly para* 
phnasing Hugo ; but the best in his verses is all 
his own. His style is that of his age— studded 
w'ith conceits, often extravagant or ridiculous. But 
he shows real power : his epigrammatic union of 
wit and devotion made him a precursor of Young 
and his Night Thoughts; and ‘Why dost thou 
hide thy lovely face?’ long regarded as Rochester's 
masterpiece (see page 781), is really Quarles’s. 

Flowers. 

As when a lady, walking Flora's bowre. 

Picks here a pinkc, and there a gillyflowrc, 

Now plucks a violet from her purple bc<l, 

And then a primrose, the yeere’s maiden -head, 
There nips the bryer, here (he lover’s pansy, 
Shifting her dainty pleasures with her fancy, 

This on her arms, and that she lists to wenre 
Upon the borders of her curious haire ; 

At length a rose bud, passing all the rest, 

She plucks, and bosoms in her lilly brest. 

(From the d 

The Shortness of Life. 

And what ’s a Life?— a weary pilgrimage, 

Whose glory* in one day doth fdl the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age. 

And what *s a life?— the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow, which to day 
Wears her green plush, and is to morrow hay. 

Reade on this diall how the shades devour 
My sbort*liv’d winter’s day t houre eats up houre ; 
Alas, the totall ’$ but from eight to fourc. 

Behold these lilies (which thy hands have made 

Fair copies of my life, and open laid 

To view) how soon they droop, how soon they fade* 
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Shade not that dial), night wiJl blind too soon ; 

My nonag*d day already points to noon ; 

How simple is my suit I how small iny boon I 

Kor do I l>eg this slender inch, to while 

The time away, or falsely to beguile 

My thoughts with joy: here *s nothing w'onh a smile. 

Mors Tua. 

Can he be faire that withers at a blast ? 

Or he be strong that ayery breath can cast ? 

Can he be wise that knowes not how to live? 

Or he be rich that nothing hath to give ? 

Can he l>e young that ’s feeble, weake, and wan ? 

So faire, strong, wise, so rich, so young is man. 

So faire is man, that Death (a parting bl.ost) 

Blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last ; 

So strong is man, that with a gasping breath 
He totters, and bequeathes his strength to Death ; 

So wise is man, that if w*ith Death he strive, 

His w'isedom cannot teach him how to live ; 

So rich is man, that (all his debts l>cing paid) 

If is wealth *s the wjnding*sheet wherein he \ laid 5 
So young is man, that, broke with care and sorrow, 

He ’s old enough to*day to dye to-morrow : 

Why brag*sl thou, then, thou worm of five fool long ? 
Thwart neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor young. 

(Fiom A Feait /^r 

The Vanity of the World. 

False world, thou ly'st ; thou canst not lend 
The least delight : 

Thy favours cannot gain a Friend, 

They are so slight : 

Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night : 

Poore are the wants that thou supply's!, 

And yet thou VauntV, and yet thou vy'st [ly*sb 

With heaven \ fond earth, thou Iwasts; false world, thou 

Thy babbling tongue tels golden tales 
Of endiesse treasure \ 

Thy bountie offers easie sales 

Of lasting pleasure ; 

Thou ask'st the conscience what she ails, 

And swear's! to ease her : 

There *s none can want where thou supply's! : 

There *s none can give where thou den/st. 

Alas I fond world, thou boasts ; false world, thou 1/st. 

What welbadvised care regards 
What earth can say? 

Thy words are gold, but ihy rewards 
Are painted clay: 

Thy cunning can but pack the cards, 

Thou canst not play ; 

Thy game at weakest, still thou vy'st ; 

If seen, and then rev)^d, deny'st : retried 

Thou art not what thou seem'st ; false world, thou ly'sL 

Thy tinsil bosome seems a mint 

Of new-coined treasure ; 

A paradise, that has no stint, 

No change, no measure \ * 

A painted cask, but nothing In 't, 

Nor wealth, nor pleasure : 

Vain earth \ that falsely thus comply’st 

With man ; vain man I that thus rel/st 

On earth \ vain man, thou dot's! ; vain earth, thou ly’st 


\\ h.ii mean dull souls, in this high measure. 

To h.'iWnlash 

In earth's base wares "hose greatest treasure 
Is drojisc and tra.sh ? 

The height of whose inchaunling pleasure 
Is but a dash ? 

Arc these the goods that thou supply's! 

Us morlalls with? Arc these the high'sl ? 

Can these bring cordial! j>eace? false world, thou ly’st 

(From the EmhUms.) 

Delight in God only. 

I love— and have some cause to love — the earth : 

She is my Maker's creature, therefore goo<l : 

She is my mother, for she gave me binh ; 

She is my tender nurse, she gives me food ; 

But what 's a creature, Lord, compared with Thee? 
Or what ’s my mother or my nur>c to me? 

I love the aire : her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me \ 

Her shrill-mouthe<l quire sustains me with their fic»h. 
And with their |>olyphonian notes delight me : 

But what 's the airc or all the sweets that she 
Can blesse my soul withall comparetl to I'hee ? 

I love the sea : she is my fellow- creature, 

My carefull pur>cycr ; she provides me store : 

She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater \ 

She wafts my treasure from a forrein shore : 

But, Lord of oceans, when compared with Thee, 
What is the ocean or her wealth to me ? 

To heaven’s high cilie I direct my journey. 

Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 

Mine eye, by contemplation’s great attumey, 
Transcends the crystall pavement of the skie : 

But what is heaven, great God, compared to Thee ? 
Without thy presence, heaven ’s no heaven to me. 

Without thy presence earth gives no refection \ 
Without thy presence sea affords no treasure ; 

Without thy presence air ’s a rank infection ; 

Without thy presence heaven it self’s no pleasure : 

If not possessed, if not enjoyed in Thee, 

What 's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me ? 

The highest honours that the world can boast. 

Are subjects farre too low for my desire ; 

The brightest 1)cams of glory are at most 
but dying sparkles of thy living fire : 

The loudest flames that earth can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to Thee. 

Without thy presence, wealth are l>ags of cares ; 
Wisdome but folly ; joy, disquiet -sadnesse ; 

Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing madnessc ; 
Without thee, Lord, things he not what they be. 
Nor have they being, when com|>ared with Thee. 

In having all things, and not Thee, what have 1 ? 

Not having Thee, what have ray labours got ? 

Let me enjoy but Thee, wliat farther crave I ? 

And having Thee alone, what have 1 not ? 

I wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Posscsst of heaven, heaven unpossest of Thee. 

(From ihe StJ/Urmf.) 
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Decay of Life. 

Tlic <l.iy grows oUl, the low pilchl lamp hath made 
No Icssc than treble shade, 

An<l the desccn<ling damp doth now prepare 
*1 o nncurl bright ‘rit.in*^ hair; 

\Vln»c western \var«lrol>c now l>cgins to unfold 
Her pvjrplcv, fnngctl with gold, 

1 V) cloath evening glor)*, when the alarms 

or rest shall call to rest in rcsllc&se Thetis' amis. 

Nature now calls to supper, to refresh 
'I he spiritN of all tlesh ; 

'I he toyling plowman drives his thirsty teams, 

To taste the slipper)’ streams : 

The droyling swinchcard knocks away, an<l feasts 
His hungry whining guests : 

The Ixixhill ouzlc and the dappknl thrush 
Idke hungr)' rivals meet at their l>c1ovctl hush. 

Anil now the cold auttimn.il dews are seen 
'1*0 cobweb every green ; 

And by the low shorn to wins iloth appear aftcrmaih 

1 he faj»t ilcclining year : 

The saplessc branches ilofT their simimcr suits 

And wain their winter fruits ; gamer 

And stormy blasts have forccil the quaking trees 
To wrap their trembling ]inil>s in suits of mossy frccz. 

(Prom Hifrfigtypktktu) 

In an elegy on a friend he has these fine lines : 

No azure dapples my InHlarkcncd skies ; 

My passion has no April in her eyes* 

See l>r A. it. Orosart's complete etHtion of Qitarln's Works 
0 vob., Chtrtxy Worthies Library, 1674k 

Henry KIiik (1592-1669), bom at Worming- 
hall, ihicks, and educated at Westminster and 
Christ Cluirch, Oxford, was the son of a Bishop 
of London, and himself in 1642 became Bishop 
of Chirhcstcr. Me was expelled by the Parlia- 
ment in 1643: his estates sverc sequestrated and 
his librar)’ seized ; but he was reinstated at 
the Restoration. His poems arc largely elegiac — 
on his wife, Prince Hcnr)% King Charles I. and 
*mur<lcrcd* Royalists, Gustavus Adolphus, ‘my 
ever desired friend Dr Donne,' ‘my dead friend 
Ben Jonson,* and other less-known intimates and 
contemporaries. There arc also translations of the 
Psalms and devotional poems. His Poeftts and 
Psa/fns^ edited by Archdeacon Hannah (1843), was 
hut a selection ; the collected poems were edited 
by L. Mason (1915), John Sparrow (1925). 

The Dlrgre. 

What is th' existence of mans life 
But open war, or slumber'd strife? 

Where sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements : 

And never feels a perfect peace 
Till deaths cold hand signs his release. 

It is a storm, where the hot blood 
Out- vies in rage the boyling flood ; 

And each loud passion of the mind 
Is like A furious gust of wind, 

Which beats his bark with many a wave, 

Tilt he casts anchor in the grave. 


It is a flower, w’hich buds, and growes. 

And w ithers as the leaves disclose ; 

Whose spring and fall faint seasons keep, 

Like fits of waking before sleep : 

Then shrinks into that fatal mold 
Where its flrst being was enroll'd. 

It is a dream, whose seeming truth 
Is momli/'d in age and youth ; 

Where all the comforts he can share. 

As wandring as his fancies arc ; 

Till in a mist of dark decay 
The dreanter vanish quite away. 

It Is a diall. wdiieh points out 
The sun-set as it moves .al>out ; 

And sha<low*cs out in lines of night 
The subtile stages of times flight ; 

Till all ol>scuring earth hath laid 
The l>ody in perpetual shade. 

It is a w'cary enter! ude 

Which doth short joyes, long woes include. 

The world the stage, the prologue tears, 

The acts vain ho|)C and vary'd fears ; 

The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 

And leaves no epilogue but death. 

Some poems attributed to him were really by 
Quarles. The following little poem, printed and 
long accepted as his, appears also among the 
poems of Francis Beaumont, but is more in King's 
characteristic vein : 

Slo Vita. 

Like to the falling of a stanc, 

Or as the flights of eagles arc ; 

Or like the fresh springs gawdy hew, » 

Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the floo<1, 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

Even such is man, whose borrow'd light 
Is streight call'd in, and paid to night. 

The wind blowcs out ; the bubble dies ; 
The spring entomb'd in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up ; the starre is shot ; 
llie flight is past ; and man foigot. 

Thomas Carew (0,1594-1639) was the fore- 
runner of a numerous class of poets — courtiers 
of a gay and gallant school, who to personal 
accomplishments, rank, and education united a 
taste and talent for the conventional poetry then 
most popular and cultivated. A taint of sensuality 
and iiTcligion often lurked under the flowery sur- 
face of their poetry. Carew was capable, indeed, 
of far higher things ; in him, as in Suckling, we 
see glimpses of real poetic gift, and he was much 
more careful of the form and finish of his verses 
than Suckling. Of Cornish ancestry, the younger 
son of Sir Matthew Carew, a master in Chancery, 
Carew was sent to Merton College, Oxford, and 
passed thence to the Middle Temple. He was 
sent to be with Sir Dudley Carlcton in Florence 
and aftenvards at The Hague ; he visited the 
French court with Lord Herbert of Cberburyj 
and Anally he became gentleman of the pnvy- 
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chamber and sewer in ordinary to Charles I. His 
arccr-Iifc was that of a courtier — witty, affable, ac- 
complished, heedless, and epicurean. Clarendon 
says— charitably and hopefully— that he ‘died with 
the ifrealest remorse for that licence, and with the 
greatest manifestation of Christianity that his best 
/riends could desire.’ His poems were not col- 
lected until 1640. His death is often dated 1639, 
but may have been much later. 

The poems of Carew are short and occasional. 
The only exception is a masque, written by com- 
mand of the king, entitled Calum Britattmeum. 
This is partly in prose ; the lyrical pieces were 
set to music by Dr Henr)- Lawes, the poetical 
musician of that age; and the scener>' was 
designed by Inigo Jones. Carew-s short amator>- 
lyrics were exceedingly popular, and arc now the 
only things of his that are read. Thirty or forty 
years later he would have fallen into the frigid 
style of the court poets after the Restoration ; but 
at the time ho wrote the passionate and imagina- 
tive vein of the Elizabethan period was not wholly 
exhausted. This main quality is a certain Rubens- 
like intensity and glow of colour. The ‘genial 
and warm tints’ of the elder muse still coloured 
the landscape, and these were reflected back by 
Carew, who forms a very interesting link between 
the EliMbcthans and the age after himself. He 
came under the influence of Donne, and he 
abounds m extravagant conceits, even on grave 
elegiac subjects. In his Epitaph on the Daughter 
of bir Thomas Wentworth he says : 

And here the precious dust is laid, 

Whose purely temper’d clay was made 
So fine that it the guest betray’d. 

Else the soul grew so fast within, 

It broke the outward shell of sin. 

And so was hatch’d a Cherubin. 

* * • • 

So though a virgin, yet a Bride * 

To every grace, she justified 
A chaste Polygamy, and died. 

Archbishop Trench protested against Carew’s 
being grouped with Waller but below him : ‘he is 
immensely his superior,’ he thinks; ‘In many of 
Carew’s lighter pieces there is an underlying vein 
of earnestness which is wholly wanting in the 
other.’ Even those who deny him pathos or natural 
feeling admit him to have been at least a most 
accomplish^ writer of polished vers efoccasion. 

song, Edward FitzGerald 
said, IS ‘exaggerated, like all in Charles’s time 
but very beautiful.’ It was extensively imitated, 
answered, and argued out in similar strains and 
even burlesqued : there is a long series of songs 
beginning ‘Ask me no more,’ ‘Tell me no more,' 

I tell you true,' ‘ I ask thee whence,’ and the like. 

Song. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows^ 

When June is past, the lading rose ? 

For in your Beam/* orient deep, 

These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


Ask me no more, wJnther do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ? 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
'I hose }x>\vders lo enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more, u hither <loth haste 
The Nightingale, when May is past? 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps wann Jicr note. 

Ask me no more, where those stars light 
That downwanl fall in dead of night? 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their splicre. 

Ask me no more, if cast or west 
The Phccnix builds her spicy nest? 

For unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

The CompUment. 

I do not love thee for that fair 
Rich fan of thy most curious hair ; 

Though the wires thereof be drawn 
Finer than the threads of lawn. 

And are softer tlian the leaves 
On which the subtle spinner weaves. 

I do not love thee for those flowers 
Growing on thy checks — Love's bowers ; 

Though such cunning hath them spread. 

None can part their while and rctl : 

Love’s golden arrows thence arc shot. 

Yet for them 1 love thee not. 

I do not love thee for those soft 
Red coral lips I ’ve kissed so oft ; 

Nor teeth of pearl, the double guard 
To sj>cech, whence music still is heard ; 

Though from those lips a kiss being taken, 
Would T)'ranls melt, and Death awaken. 

1 do not love thee, oh I my fairest, 

For that richest, for that rarest 

Silver pillar, which stands under 

Thy round head, that globe of wonder; 

Though that neck be whiter far 

Than towers of polish'd ivory arc. 

• • • • . 

I love not for those eyes, nor hair. 

Nor cheeks, nor lips, nor teeth so rare ; 

• • • • • 

Nor for thy hand nor foot so small ; 

But wouldst thou know, dear Sweet ?— for All 1 

Song. 

Would you know what’s soft? I dare 
Not bring you to the down or air; 

Nor to stars to shew what 's bright. 

Nor to snow to teach you white. 

Nor, if you would Music hear. 

Call the Orbs to lake your ear ; 

Nor to please your sense bring forth 
Bruised Nard or what ’a more worth. 

Or on food were your thoughts placed, 

Bring you Nectar, for a taste : 

Would you have all these in one? 

Name my Mistress, and ’tis done. 
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Mediocrity Id Ix>ve Rejected. 
Give ino nuffo Lx>vc* or more Disdain ; 

The lorriil or llic frozen zone 
living cm|maI unlo niy pain* 

*1 he icinperalc nfibrds me none : 
Either eMreme, of love or lialc, 

Is sweeter th^n a calm cMale. 

(five me a slorm ; if it lx: l^ne, 

Like Danac in that goKIcn shower, 

I sw im in idcasurc ; if it prove 
Disdain, lh.nl torrent will <Ievour 



THOMAS CAREW. 

Hy permi^don. from I lie Portrait of ' Two Gentlemen * in the Royal 

Collection At Windsor. 

My vulture hopes ; ami he 's |>ossc5kwl 
Of Heaven that but from Hell rclcftscel. 

Tlicn crown my jo)*5 or cure my pain ; 

Give me more Love, or more I)i$<lairL 

Disdain Roturaod. 
lie that loves a rosy clicek» 

Or a coral lip mbnircst 
Or from sinriike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decays 
So his flames must waste nway. 

• But a smooth and $tcadfa.sl min<l» 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires ; 

Hearts with equal love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where Ihesc arc not, 1 despise 
Lovely checks, or lips, or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return ; 

I have scarchM thy soul within, 

And find nought but pride and scorn ; 

I have Icam’d thy arts, and now 
Can disdain os much os thou* 


Some Power, in my revenge, convey 
That Love to her I cast away. 

The Spring. 

Now that the Winter’s gone, the Earth hath lost 
Her snow* •white rol>es, and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or calls an icy cream 
Utx>n the silver lake or cr>’slAl stream ; 

Hut the warm sun thaws the 1>onuml>ed earth, 

And makes it tender ; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hollow* tree 
The drowsy Cuckoo and the Humblc-ljcc : 

Now* do a choir of chirping minstrels sing, 

In triumph to the world, the youthful Spring. 

The valley s bills, and woo<l<s in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the long’d -for May. 

Now all things smile : only my Love doth lour, 
Nor bath the scalding noon day Sun the power 
To melt that marble ice, w*hich still doth bold 
Her heart congcalM, and makes her pity cold. 

The oXy wdiich lately did for shelter flic 
Into the stall, doth now securely lie 
In oj>cn field ; an<l love no more is made 
By the fire-side, but in the cooler shade. 

Amyntas now* doth by his Cloris sleep 
Under a Sycamore, and all things keep 
Time with the season : only she doth carry 
June in her eyes, in her heart Januar>'. 

Carcw*« Potm4(i64o) have been etllted by AV. C- HaiUtt (s6rn), 
J. \V. Et»worth(i89A and Arihur Vinc«nt (* Muses Library,* 1899^ 

Willinin Strode (c. 1600-45)1 near 

Plympton, Devon, from Westminster passed to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and became canon thereof 
and public orator, as well as doctor of divinity. 
His poems (with the tragi -comedy 7 'A< Fhniiftg 
IsUwd) were first edited by Bertram Dobell in 1907. 

Oppostto to Melancholy. 

Return, my joys 1 and hither bring 
A tongue not made to speak, but sing, 

A jolly spleen, an inward feast ; 

A causeless laugh without a jc.st t 
A face which gladness doth anoint ; 

An arm for joy, flung out of joint ; 

A sprightful gait that leaves no print, 

Ami makes a feather of a flint ; 

A heart that ’s lighter than the air ; 

An e>*e still dancing in its sphere ; 

Strong mirth which nothing shall control % 

A botly nimbler than a soul ; 

Free wandering thoughts not lied to muse, 

Which, thinking all things, nolhing choose, 
Which, ere we see them come, are gone i 
These life itself doth feed upon. 

Men take no care but only to be jolly | 

To be more wretched than we must, is folly. 

Klaeee. 

My love and I for kisses played x 

She would keep stakcs-^l w*as content j 
But when I won, she would l)e paid ; 

This made me ask her what itxc meant. 

• Pray, since I sec,’ quoth she, ‘your wrangling Tcbv 
Take your o>vn kisses ; give me mine again.' 
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IVilllniu Hnbiagtoii (1605-54) was bom and 
lived at Hindlip Hall, Worcestershire, a house 
with more priest’s holes than any other in England. 
His life presents few incidents, though he came of 
a race of Catholic conspirators. His father lay 
for six years in the Tower over Babington’s con- 
spiracy j his uncle was hanged for his share in the 
same plot. The poet’s mother atoned in some 
measure for this disloyalty, for she is s,iid to have 
been the writer of the famous letter to Lord 
Monteagic which averted the execution of the Gun- 
powder Plot The poet was educated at St Omar’s, 
but declined to become a Jesuit About 1650-33 he 
married Lucy Herbert, youngest daughter of the 
first Lord Powis, whom he had celebrated under 
the name of Castara. His collected poems — also 
entitled Casl<xra — were published in 1634-40, the 
volume consisting of ‘The Mistress,’ ‘The Wife,’ 
and The Holy Man.’ These titles include each 
several copies of verses, and the same design was 
afterwards adopted by Cowley. The short life of 
the poet seems to have glided quietly away, cheered 
by the society and affection of his Castara. He 
had no stormy passions to agitate him, and no 
unruly imagination to control or subdue. His 
poetry is of the same unruffled description— placid, 
tender, and often elegant, but studded with con- 
ceits to show his wit and fancy. When he talks of 
meadows wearing a ‘green plush,’ of the fire of 
mutual love purifying an infected city, and of a 
luxurious feast so rich that heaven must have 
rained showers of sweetmeats, as if 

Heaven were 

Blackfriars, and each star a confectioner— 

we are astonished to find one who could ridicule 
the ‘madness of quaint oaths’ and the ‘fine rheto- 
ric of clothes’ in the gallants of his day, fall into 
such absurd and tasteless puerilities. Habington 
had all the vices of the ‘mcuphysical’ school, 
excepting its occasional and sometimes studied 
licentiousness. He tells us himself (in his preface) 
that ‘if the innoccncy of a chaste muse shall be 
more acceptable, and weigh heavier in the balance 
of esteem, than a fame begot in adultery of study, 

I doubt I shall leave no hope of competition.’ 
And of a pure atUchment he says that ‘when 
Love builds upon the rock of Chastity, it may 
safely contemn the battery of the waves and 
ihrcatenings of the wind ; since Time, that makes 
a mockery of the firmest structures, shall itself be 
ruinated before that be demolished.’ 

Description of Castara. 

Like the violet which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade. 

My Castara lives unknown, 

To no looser eye betrayed \ 

For she 's to herself untrue, 

Who delights I* th* public view. 

Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Have enriched with borrowed grace ; 


Her high birth no j)ri(lc ixiipart^. 

For she blushes in her place. 

Folly lx>a.st^ a glorious blood ; 

She is noblest, being good. 

Cautious, she knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant ; 

Nor spcak> loud, to boast her wit, 

In her silence eloquent : 

Ot hcrscir survey she takes 

but Hween men no di/Tcrcncc makes* 

She ol>ey:, with spcc^ly will 

Her grave parcnis* wise commands ; 

And so innocent, that ill 
She nor acts nor understands : 

Women’s feet run still astray, 

If once to ill they know the way. 

She sails by that rock, the court, 
here ofl Honour splits her mast ; 

And retiredness thinks the port, 

Where her fame may anchor c.Tst : 

Virtue safely cannot sit, 

Where vice is cnthrone<l for wit. 

She holds that day s pleasure best, 

Where sin wails not on delight ; 

Without mask, or ball, or feast. 

Sweetly s(>ends a winter’s night : 

O'er that darkness, whence is thrust 
Prayer, and sleep oft governs lust. 

She her throne makes reason climb, 

While wild passions captive lie: 

And e.ich article of time 

Her pure thoughts to heaven fly ; 

All her vows religious be, 

And her love she vo^%'S to me. 

Epistle to a Friend. 

1 hale the country* 's dirt and manners, yet 
1 love the silence ; 1 embrace the wit 
And courtship, flowing here in a full tide, 

But loathe the expense, the vanity and pride. 

No place each way is happy. Here I hold 
Commerce with some who lo my care unfold, 

Aflcr a due oath ministered, the height 
And greatness of each star shines in the slale^ 

The brightness, the eclipse, the influence. 

With others I commune who tell me wheti<x 
The torrent doth of foreign disconi flow ; 

Relate each skirmish, battle, overthrow, 

Soon as they happen ; and by rote can tell 
Those German towns even pussle me to spclL 
The cross or prosperous fate of princes they 
Ascribe to rashness, cunning, or delay ; 

And on each action comment, with more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Machiavel. 

O busy folly I Why do I my brain 
Perplex with the dull policies of Spain, 

Or quick designs of France ? Why not repair 
To the pure innocence o’ th’ countiy* ftir, 

And neighbour thee, dear friend ? who so dost give 
Thy thoughts to worth and virtue, that to live 
Blest, is to trace thy ways. There might not we 
Arm against passion with philosophy; 
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Anil hv Ihc AiJ of leisure so control 
WliAtc’cr is earth in u.s, to grow all soul ? 

Knowledge doth ignorance engender, when 
We study my**leries of other men, 

And foreign jOots. Do but in ihy own shade — 

Tiiy head upon some flower)’ pillow laid, 

Kirul nature’s housewifery — contemplate all 
llis Mmtagems, who labours to enthral 
The world to his great master, and you *11 find 
Ainhilion mocks itself, and gmsps the wind. 

Not conquot makes u$ great. Illood is too dear 
A price for glory : Honour doth ap]>enr 
To statesmen like a vision in the night, 

Aiul, juggler- 1 ike, works o' th' dchulcd sight. 

I'h' unbusic<l only wise : for no respect 
ICndangers them to error; they affect 
Truth in lier naked beauty, and Whold 
Man with an equal eye, not bright in gold 
Or tall in title : so much him they weigh 
As virtue rai»eth him Al>ove his clay. 

Thus let us value things : an<l since %vc find 
Time iKnd us tosvard earth, let's in our mind 
Create new youth ; and arm again'^l the rude 
Assaults of age ; that no <luU solitude 
O' ih* country <lead our thoughts 
O* th* town make us to think, where now we arc. 
And whither we are l>ound. Time ne’er forgot 
Ills journey, though his steps we numbered not, 

TlioiiitiH Rnndoliili (1605-35) wrote misccU 
iancous poems and six plays, all edited by W, C. 
Hazlitt in 1875. He was born at Ncwnham-cum* 
Hadby, near Daventr)*, Northamptonshire ; from 
Westminster passed in 1623 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and in 1629 was elected a fellow*. 
He was early distinguished for talents that pro* 
cured him the friendship of Ben Jonson and the 
other wits of the day. Hen enrolled him among 
his adopted sons ; but Randolph fell into intern* 
perate habits, and the fine promise of his genius 
was cut short by his death in his thirtieth year at 
Ulathcrw’ick, in his native county. HU poems (ed. 
Thorn*Drury, 1929) are bright and sometimes 
humorous: Arhtippusxixs^ The ConceiteH Ptdlarzx^ 
academic interludes ; The Jeahus Laver is a clever 
but artificial comedy ; The Musds Looking-glass is 
a satire, in pseudo-dramatic form, on the several 
vices, and the virtues find occasion to join in a 
dance ; Amyntas is a pastoral play on materials 
derived from Tasso and other It^ians, though the 
plot is Randolph’s own, 

Upon his Ploturs, 

When age hath made me what I am not now, 

And every wrinkle tells me where the plough 
Of time hath furrowed ; when an ice shall flow 
Through every vein, and all my head be snow ; 
When Death displa>'8 his coldness in my cheek, 

And I myself in my own picture seek, 

Not finding what I am, but what I was ; 

In doubt which to believe, this or my gloss ; 

Yet though I alter, this remains the same 
As it was drawn, retains the primitive frame 
And first complexion ; here will still be seen 
Blood on the cheek, and down upon the chin : 


Here the smooth brow will stay, the lively eye, 

The ruddy lip, and hair of youthful dye. 

Behold what frailty w*c in man may sec. 

Whose shadow is less given to change than he I 

To a Lady admiring bersolf in a LoolciD^^glasa 
Fair lady, when you sec the grace 
Of beauty in your looking-glass ; 

A stately forehead, smooth and high^ 

And full of princely majesty ; 

A sparkling eye, no gem so fair, 

Who^c lustre dims the Cyprian star ; 

A glorious cheek, divinely sweet, 

Wherein lx>th roses kindly meet ; 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Even goth to kiss at any price ; 

You think no beauty is so rare 

That with your shadow might compare ; 

That your reflection is alone 
The thing that men most dote upon. 

Madam, alas ! your glass doth lie, 

And you arc much deceived ; for I 
A iKauty know of richer grace — 

Sweet, Iw not angry— ’tis your face. 

Hence, then, O learn more mild to be, 

And leave to lay your blame on me 5 
If me your real substance move. 

When you so much your shallow love, 

Wise nature would not let your eye 
Look on her own bright majesty ; 

Which had you once but gazcil upon, 

You could except yourself love none \ 

What then you cannot love, let me ; 

That face I can, you cannot see. 

^ Now you have what to love,’ you ’ll say, 

•What then is left for me, I pray 
My face, sweet heart, if it please thee ; 

That which you can, 1 cannot see : 

So either love shall gain his due, 

Yours, sweet, in me, and mine in you. 

Jniiies llowell (1593-1666), whose collection 
of Familiar Letters is still an English classic, was 
the son of the minister of Abemant, in Caermarthen^ 
shire, and having been educated at Hereford and 
Jesus College, Oxford, went to London in quest of 
employment. Appointed steward to a patent-glass 
manufactory, he went abroad in 1616 to procure 
materials and engage workmen. In the course of 
his four years’ travels he visited Holland, Flanders, 
France, Spain, and Italy ; brought capable work- 
men from Middclburg, Venice, and elsewhere; 
and, being of an acute and inquisitive turn, laid 
up a store of useful observations on men and 
manners, besides acquiring an extensive know- 
ledge of modern languages. His connection with 
the glass company soon aAer ceased, and he again 
visited France ns the travelling companion of a 
young gentleman. After this he was sent to Spain 
(1622) as agent for the recovery of an English 
vessel which had been seized in Sardinia on the 
charge of smuggling ; but his good hopes of ob- 
taining redress being destroyed by the breaking 
off of Prince Charleses proposed marriage with 
the Infanta, he returned to England in 1624* His 
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next office was that of secretary to Lord Scrope, 
Lord- President of the North ; and in 1627 he was 
chosen by the corporation of Richmond in York- 
shire to be one of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. In 1632 he visited Copenhiigen as sccreiar>' 
to the English ambassador, and prepared the Latin 
orations of condolence with the Danish king on 
the loss of his mother. At Nottingham in 1642 
he was appointed a clerk to the Privy Council ; but 
being ‘prodigally inclined,^ according to .Anthony 
Wood, ‘and therefore running much into debt/ he 
was imprisoned eight years in the Fleet, by order 
of a committee of Parliament. Here he remained, 
supporting himself by translating and composing 
a variety of works. In 1661 he became historiog- 
rapher-royal, the first who ever enjoyed that title ; 
and having continued his literary vocation till his 
death on 3rd November 1666, he may be accounted 
after Markham (page 398) as one of the earliest Eng- 
lishmen to make a livelihood by his pen. His forty- 
one publications comprise translations from Italian, 
French, and Spanish; controversies, pamphlets, 
and books on histor>', politics, and philological 
questions. His Iftstnudons for Ferrdpu Travel 
(1642) was reprinted by Professor Arber in 1869; 
his new editions of Cotgrave’s French dictionar)' 
arc interesting to lexicographers ; he published a 
description of London and a history of all the 
battles between England and Scotland, apologues, 
✓/ Trance or Nnvs from HeU^ and The Party of 
Beasts (an allegory). But this witty and enteruin- 
ing writer is now chiefly remembered for his Epis- 
tola Ho-Elianay or Familiar LetUrSy Domeslic 
and Foreigrty divided into Sundry Seclionsy partly 
Hisioricaly Polilicnly and Philosophical (published 
in four instalments, in 1645, 1647, 1650, and 1655), 
The letters are dated from various places at home 
and abroad ; but most of them seem to have been 
composed as a deliberate literary undertaking in 
the Fleet Prison, though many of them were no 
doubt based on his actual letters or notes of some 
kind, and not solely drawn from memory* His re- 
marks on the leading cvenU and characters of the 
time, as well as the description of what he saw in 
foreign countries, and the reflections with which 
his letters a1x>und, arc entertaining reading 5 though 
a large proportion of his learning is second hand, 
many of his most interesting facts are taken straight 
from books, and inaccurate statements arc frequent ; 
and the interest is rather autobiographical than 
historical. They set a fashion of fictitious letter- 
writing, and Defoe seems to have knonm them 
well The letters are marked by lucidity, vivacity, 
and variety ; arc quite exceptional in that or any 
age ; and have generally been voted one of the most 
amusing volumes exunt. Montaigne^s essays and 
Howeirs letters were Thackcra/s ‘bedside books,* 
constantly in use. Hallam judged Howell rather 
harshly, declaring he ‘ had no wit, but abundance 
of conceit, flat and commonplace enough.* Cer- 
tainly tne lettera are extraordinarily unequal in 
interest, some being obviously mere compendiums 1 


of such books as he could lay hands on at the 
time. 

Letter from Venice. 

These wishes come to you from Venice, a place where 
there is notliing wanting that heart can wish; rcnowne<l 
Venice, the ad mi red si city in the world ; a city that all 
Europe is l>ound unto, for .•'he is her greatest rampart 
against that huge c.'islem tyrant, the Turk. l>y sea ; else 
1 l)elievc he had over-run all ChriMen<iom hy ihia time. 
Against him this city hath performM notable exploit*;, 
anci not only against him, but divcrN others: she hath 
restored cm|>erois to their thrones, and |>o|>es to their 
chairs, and with her gallic'' often f)ro.erv’d St Peter's 
bark from sinking: for which, by way of reward, one 
of his successors espous'd her to the sea, which marriage 
is solemnly renew'd every year in solemn procession by 
the Doge and all the Clarissimos, and a gold ring cast 
into the sea out of the great galeass, call'd the Puccn- 
loro, wherein the first ceremony >vas perform'd by the 
po|>c himself, above three hundreti years since, and they 
say it is the self- same vessel still, tho' often put u{>on 
the careen and trimm'd. This made me think on 
that famous ship at Athens ; nay, I fell u{>on an 
abstracted notion in philosophy, and a s}>ecu]ation 
touching the Ixxly of man, which lacing in perjaclual 
flux, and a kind of succession of decays, and con- 
sequently requiring, ever and anon, a restoration of 
what it loseth of the virtue of the former aliment, and 
what WAS converted after the third concoction into a 
bloo<) and fleshy substance, which, as in all other sub- 
lunary bodies that have internal principles of heat, useth 
to transpire, breathe out, and waste away through in- 
visible pores, by exercise, motion, and sleep, to make 
room still for a supply of new nourilure : I fell, I say, 
to consider whether our bodies may be said to \>c of 
like condition with this Bucentoro, which, tho* it be 
reputed still the same vessel, yet I believe there *s not 
a foot of that timber remaining which it had upon the 
first dock, having been, os they tell me, so often planketl 
and ribbed, caulked and pierced. In like manner, our 
bodies may be said to be daily repaired by new sus- 
tenance, which begets new blood, an<i consequently 
new spirits, new humours, and, I may say, new flesh ; 
the old, by continual deperdition and insensible tran- 
spirations, evaporating still out of us, and giving way 
to fresh ; so that I make a question whether, by reason 
of these perpetual reparations and accretions, the liotly 
of man may be said to be the same numerical l>ody in 
his old age that he had in his manhood, or the same in 
his manhood that he had in his youth, the same in his 
youth that he carried about with him in his childhood, 
or the same in his childhood which he wore first in 
the womb. I make a doubt whether I had the same 
identical individually numerical body, when I carried 
a calf-lcathcr sachcl to school in Hereford, as when 1 
wore a lambskin hood in Oxford ; or whether 1 have 
the same mass of blood in my veins, and the same flesh 
now in Venice, which 1 carry’d aliout me three years 
since, up and down London streets, having, in lieu of 
beer and ale, drunk wine all this while, and fed upon 
different viands, Kow, the stomach Is like a crucible, 
for It hath a chemical kind of vertuc to transmute one 
body into another, to transubstantiate fish and fruits 
into flesh within and about us : but tho* it be question- 
able whether I wear the same flesh which is fluxible, I 
am sure my hair is not the same ; for you may remember 
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I wcnl flaxcn-hniretl out of ICnglanO, 1 ml you shall find 
mo roturm.ll with a very dark brown, which 1 impulc 
not only l<> the heal an<l air of those hoi couniries I 
have cal iny bread in, Imt to I he quality and difference of 
fooil. Ilul you will s.iy dial hair is but an cxcrcmcnlilious 
lliiiq*. -md makes not lo this purpose ; moreover, me* 
thinks I hear you say that thii may In; true only in the 
lilood an<l spIriiJs or such fluid parts not in the solid 
and hctcroi»cTical parts. Itul I w ill press no furlhcr at 
Uiis lime tlds philosophical nolion, which the si^ht of 
Ihicenloro infuse<l into me, for It hath already made me 
exceed ihc Iw^vmdsof a Idler, and, I fear me, to trespass 
too much upon your patience ; 1 leave the further dis- 
quisition of this p<»iut lo your own contemplations, who 
are a far riper philosopher than I, and have wa<led 
deeper into an<l drank inoic of Aristotle's wcIL Hut, 
to conclmlc, tbo' it be ilouhlful whether I carry al>out 
me the same l>ody or no in all points that I had in 
I'n^’lanrl, I am well assur'd I l»car still the same mind, 
anti therein I verify the old verse: 

‘ Ca /um ttoPi tjftifuupfi mutaftt qui tratis mart rurrunt, * 

‘ The air but not the min<l they change. 

Who in outlandish countries range/ 

For wdiat alterations soever happen in this microcosm, 
in this little world, this small hulk and l>ody of mine, 
you may he confident that nothing shall alter my affec- 
tions, specially towar<is you, but that I will persevere 
still the same — the very same J. H. 

V IN ICS, 95/4 yUHf t 6 it. 

Letter from Rome. 

1 am now come to Rome, and Rome, they say, is every* 
man's country; she is callcti Cctumunii Ai/rta, for every 
one that is within the compass of the Latin Church finds 
liimscif here, as it were, at home, and in his mother s 
house, in regard of interest in religion, which Is the cause 
that for one native there be five strangers that sojourn in 
this city ; and without any distinction or mark of strange- 
ncis, they come to preferments and offices, l>oth in church 
and state, according to merit, which is more valued and 
sought after here than anywhere. 

Hut whcrca.s I expected to have found Rome elevated 
upon seven hills, I met her rather s]>r€adiiig upon a flat, 
h.vving humbled herself, since she was made a Christian, 
and dcsccndc<l from those hills to Campus Martius ; with 
Trastevere, and the suburbs of Saint Peter, she hath yet 
in compass al>out fourteen miles, which is far short of 
that vast circuit she had in Claudius his time; for 
Vopiscus writes she was then of fifty miles' circumfer* 
cnee, and she had five hundretl thousand free citizens in 
a famous cense that was made, which, allowing but six 
to every family in women, children, and scr>*ants, came 
to three millions of souls ; but she is now a wilderness in 
comparison of that number. The pope is grown to be a 
great temporal prince of late ycara, for the State of the 
Church extends above 300 miles in length, and acx> miles 
in breadth ; it contains Ferrara, Bologna, Romagnia, the 
Marquisate of Ancona, Umbria, Sabina, Perugia, with 
a part of Tuscany, the patrimony, Rome herself, and 
Latium. In these there arc above fifty bishoprics ; the 
po])e hath also the duchy of Spoleto, and the exarchate 
of Ravenna ; he hath the town of Benevento in the 
kingdom of Naples, and the country of Venisse, called 
Avignon, in France# He hath title also good enough to 
Naples itself; but, rather than offend his champion, the 
king of Spain, he is contented with a white mule, and 


pu^^c of pi!>tole$ about the neck, which he receives every 
year for a herriot or homage, or what you will call it; 
he pretends also to be lord paramount of Sicily, Urhin, 
Parma, ami Maseran ; of Norway, Ireland, and England, 
since King John did prostrate our crown at Pandulfo his 
legate's feet. 

The stale of the apostolic see here in Italy licth 'twixt 
t>vo seas, the Adriatic and the Tyrrhene, and it runs 
through the midst of Italy, which makes the ;>opc power- 
ful to do good or harm, and more capable than any other 
to l>c .an umpire or an enemy. Ills authority I>cing mixed 
'twixt temporal and spiritual, disperseth itself into so 
many n>cinl>ers, that a young man may grow* old here 
before he can well understand the form of government. 

The consistory of cardinals meet but once a week, and 
once a w*cek they solemnly w*ait all upon the pope. I 
am lohl there are now in Christendom but sixty-cight 
cardinals, whereof there arc six cardinal bishops, fifty* 
one cardinal priests, and eleven canitnal deacons. The 
cardinal bishops attend and sit near the ]>ope, when he 
celebrates any festival ; the canitnal priests assist him at 
ma\s ; .and the cardinal deacons attire him. A cardinal 
is made by a short breve or writ from the pope in these 
words : Creamut U satium regibuty suptriorem dtutbus^ el 
fratretn ucstrum: ‘ We create thee a ct>mpnnion lo kings, 
stiperior to dukes, and our brother/ If a cardir>.a 1 bishop 
should Ik questioned for any offence, there must Ik 
twenty-four witnesses produced against him. The Bishop 
of Ostia hath most privilege of any other, for he con^ 
sccratcs and inslaU the pope, and goes alwap next to 
him. All these cardinals have the repute of princes, and 
iKsides other incomes, they have the annats of benefices 
to sup)>ort their greatness. 

For ;>oint of power, the pope is able to put $0,000 men 
in the ficUl, in cose of necessity, besides his naval strength 
in gallics. We read how Paul III. sent Charles III. 
12,000 foot and 500 horse. Pius V. sent a greater aid 
to Charles IX. ; and for riches, besides the temporal 
dominions he hath in all the countries before named, the 
datar^' or despatching of bulls. The triennial subsidies, 
annats, and other ecclesiastical rights mount to an un- 
known sum ; and it is a common saying here, that as 
long as the poiK can finger a pen, he can want no pence. 
Pius V. notwithstanding his expenses In buildings, leff 
four millions in the Castle of Saint Angelo in less than 
five years ; more, I believe, than (his Gregory XV. will| 
for he hath many nephew's ; and better is it to be the 
pope*s nephew, than to be a favourite to any prince in 
Christendom. 

Touching the temporal government of Rome, and op- 
pidan affairs, there is a pretor and some choice citizens, 
who sit in the (^pitol. Among other pieces of policy, 
there is a synagogue of Jews permitted here (as m other 
places of Italy) under the pope's nose, but they go with 
a mark of distinction in their hats ; they are tolerated 
for advantage of commerce, wherein the Jews are wonder* 
ful dexterous, though most of them be only brokers and 
Lombardeers ; nnd they are held to be here, as the cynic 
held women to be, malum meessariunK • # • 

Present Rome may be said to be but a monument of 
Rome past, when she was in that flourish that St Austin 
desired to see her in. She who tamed the world, tamed 
herself at last, and falling under her own weight, fell to 
be a prey to time ; yet there is a providence seems to 
have a care of her still ; for though her air be not so 
good, nor her circumjacent soil $0 kindly as it wai» yet 
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she hath wherewith to keep life and soul together still, 
by her ecclesiastical courts, which is the sole cause of her 
peopling now ; so that it may be said, when the pope 
came to \ye her head, she was reduced to her first prin- 
ciples ; for as a shepherd was founder, so a shepherd is 
still governor and preserver. . . . 
t}/A Stfi, 1631 . 

Howell tells the story of the ‘ I’icd Piper of Hame- 
len’ much as it is given by Browning, wlio may 
have taken it hence or from Verstegan ; he shows in 
two letters that popular opinion in England inclinc<l 
to the belief that Raleigh had deliberately fibbed 
about the gold>mincs he pretended to go in search 
of on that last disastrous expedition ; he reports 
the murder of Buckingham by Felton when the 
news reached him ; describes the languages and 
religions of all countries in the world, as far as he 
could find out about them ; has many pious and 
theological reflections, some naughty stories, and 
many statements as facts which arc manifest fables 
<as of the lady, commemorated by Cor)'ate also, 
who as a punishment for discourtesy to a poor 
woman bore 365 children at a birth) ; gives a com- 
plete statistical account of the Low Countries, and a 
history of the Inquisition ; propounds a scheme of 
spelling reform, and intersperses not a few poems 
and hymns, most highly unpoetic. His notion of 
tolerance may be seen from his saying, ‘ I pity 
rather than hate Turk or Infidel ... if I hate any, 
tis those Schismaticks that puzzle the sweet peace 
of our Church, so that I could be content to sec an 
Analxiptist go to Hell on a Brownist’s back.’ An 
account of the wine countries of the world begins 
with Greece, Spain, and Portugal, and then goes 
on to France. 

On Wioea. 

France, iiarticipating of the climes of all the countries 
about her, affords wines of quality acconlingly ; as, to- 
wards the Alps and Italy, she hath a luscious rich wine 
callct. Frontiniac. In the country of Provence, towards 
the Pyrenees in Languedoc, there are wines conguslabic 
with those of Spain : one of the prime sort of white 
wines is that of Beaume ; and of clarets, that of Orleans, 
though it be interdicted to wine the king’s cellar with it, 
in respect of the corrosiveness it carries with it. As in 
France, so in all other wine-countries, the white is called 
the female, and the claret or red wine is called the male, 
Ijcause commonly it hath more sulphur, body, and heat 
in tj (he wines that our merchanu bring over upon the 
river of Garonne, near Bordeaux, in Gascony, which is 
the greatest mart for wines in all France. The Scot, 
»<cause he hath always lieen a useful confederate to 
France against England, hath (among other privileges) 
right of pre-emption of first choice of wines in Bordeaux j 
he is also permitted to carry his ordnance to the very 
waJb of the town, whereas the English are forced to leave 
(hem at Blay, a good way distant down the river. There 
it a hard green wine, that grows about Rochelle, and the 
islands thereabouts, which the cunning Hollander some- 
time used to fetch, and he hath a trick to put a bag of 
herbs, or some other Infusions, into It—as he doth brim- 
stone in Rhenish— to give it a whiter tincture and more 
•weetnesi ; then they re-embark It for England, where it 


; pa.-.>ctli for gocKl Bachrag (Bacharach), and this is called 
Pluming of wine’s. In Normandy there s little or no wine 
al .lU grows ; therefore the common drink of that count r>' is 
cider, specially in low Normandy. 1 here arc also many 
bccrhou*se$ in Taiis and elsewhere; Iml though their 
barley an<l water I>ctur than ours, or that of Germany, 
and though they have English and Dutch brewers among 
them, yet they cannot make lM.»er in that perfection. 

I he prime wine> of (Germany grow about the Rhine, 
specially in the Rsahs (RfaUJor I^wer Palatinate alwut 
I llachrog, which hath lt» clymolog)* from Bacchi am ; for 
[ in ancient times there was an altar erected there to the 
honour of Bacchus, in regard of the richness of the wines. 
Here, and all France over, ‘tis held a great f>art of in- 
civility for maidens to drink wine until they are marriotl, 
as it is in Spain for them to wear high shoes or to paint 
till then. I he German mothers, to make their sons fall 
into a hatred of wine, do use, when they are little, to pul 
some owls' eggs into a cup of Rhenish, an<l sometimes a 
little Jiving cel, which twingling in the wine while the 
child is drinking, so scares him, that many come to abhor 
and have an antipathy to wine all their lives after. From 
Bachrag the first stock of vines which grow now in the 
Grand Canary Island were brought, which, with the heal 
of the sun an<l the soil, is grown now to that height of 
l>crfcction, that the wines which they afibrd are accounted 
the richest, the most linn, the l>est l>o<licd, and lastingst 
wine, and the most dcfccattnl from all earthly grossness, 
of any other wh.atsocvcr ; it hath little or no sulphur at 
all in U, and leaves less dregs behin<l, though one drink it 
to excess. French wines may l>e said but to pickle meat 
in the stomachs^ but this is the wine that digests, and 
doth not only breed good blood, but it nutrificth also, 
being a glutinous substantial liquor : of this wine, if of 
any other, may be verified that mcriy induction, ‘that 
good wine makes good blood, good blood causeth good 
humours, good humours cause good thoughts, good 
thoughts bring forth good works, good works carry a 
man to heaven ~efgo, good wine carrieth a man to 
heaven.’ If this be tnie, surely more English go to 
heaven this way than any other; for 1 think there’s 
more Canary brought into England than to alt the 
world besides. I think also, there is a hundred times 
more drunk under the name of Canary wine than thcr^ 
is brought in ; for Sherries and Malagas, well mingled, 
pass for Canaries in most taverns, more often than 
Canary itself ; else I do not sec how ’(were |»ssible for 
the vintner to save by it, or to live by his calling, unless 
he were permitted sometimes to be a brewer. When 
Sacks and Canaries were brought in first among us, they 
were used to be drunk in aqua-vitae measures, and *twas 
held fit only for those to drink who were used to carry 
their in their hands, their eyes upon their noses, and 
an almanac in their bones ; but now they go down every 
onc^s throat, both young and old, like milk* 

The countries that are freest from excess of drinking 
are Spain and Italy, If a woman can prove her husband 
to have been thrice drunk, by the ancient laws of Spain 
she may plead for a divorce from him. Nor indeed can 
the Spaniard, being hot-brained, bear much drink, yet 1 
have heard that Gondomar was once too hard for the 
king of Denmark, when he was here In England. But 
the Spanish soldiers that have been in the wars of Flan- 
ders will lake their cups freely, and the Italians also. 
When I lived t'other side the Alps, a gentleman told me 
a merry tale of a Ligurian soldteri who had got drunk in 
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Cicnoa ; Mn\ Prince Doria a -horseback to walk the | 

rounil one ni^hl. I he soMicr look hi^ horse by the bridle, ! 
and asked what the price of him wa^. for he wanted a 
luirse. I lie prince, seeing in \>hat Inmionr he was, 
caused him to Ik* taken nilo a h<msc and put l<i sleep. 

In ihe morning he sent for him, ami asked him what 
he w.mhi give lor his horse. sai'l the rccovcre<l 

soldier, ‘the merchant that would have Ixmghl him last 
night of your Highness went away l>elinu's in the morn- 
ing.' riie lM>c)ncst companions for drinking arc the 
Greeks and Germans; but llie (ireck is the merriest of 
the two, for he will sing, ami dance, and kiss his next 
c'lnn pan ions ; hui the other will ilrink as deep as he. If 
the (ireck will iirink as many glasses ns there be letters 
in his mistress’s name, tlic other will think the number 
of his yc.irs ; and though he K* not apt to break out in 
singing, l>cing not of so airy a constitution, yet he will 
drink often mu''ically a health to every one of these six 
notes, ufy r/, so!^ Ai ; whicli, with his reason, arc 

all compichended in this hevameter : 

' Ut rclivct miscniin fatnm soliiosqnc lal>orcs.* 

The fewest draughts he drinks arc three — the first to 
quench the thirst past, the second lo ijucnch the present 
thirst, the thin I lo prevent the fnliire. I hc.ir<l of a 
company of Low* Dutchmen that had <lnink so deep, 
that l)cgitming lo stagger, ami their heads turning roumi, 
they thought verily they were at sea, ami that the njiper 
chainlier where they were w.ts a shi|», insomuch that, it 
Iwing foul windy weather, they fell to throw the stools 
and <uhcr things out of the wind«»w', to lighten the vessel, 
for fear of suffering shipwreck. 

On Tobacco. 

To Usher in again old Janus, I send you a parcel of 
Indian perfume which the Spaniard calls the holy herb, 
in rcganl of the various virtues it hath, but we call it 
tobacco ; I will not say it grew under the King of Spain's 
win<lr>w, but I am told it w.as gather'd near his gold* 
mines of PotosI (where they report that in some places 
there is more of that ore than earth), therefore it must 
needs !« precious stuff : if nicnlcrately and seasonably 
taken (as I fm«l you always do), *lis gootl for many 
things; it helps digestion taken a while after meat, it 
makes one void rheum, break wind, and keeps the bo<ly 
open : a leaf or two licing stcepc<l o'er night in a little 
white-wine is a vomit that never fails in its operation : it 
is a good companion to one that convcrsclh with dead 
men ; for if one hath l>een )>oring long upon a l>ook, 
or is toil'd with the pen, an<l stiipificd with study, it 
quickencth him, and dispels those clouds that usually 
o'erset the brain. The smoke of it is one of the whole- 
somest scents that is, against all contagious airs, for it 
o'er- masters all other smells, ns K. James, they say, 
found true, when l>cing once a-hunting, a shower of rain 
drove him into a pig-sty for shelter, where he caus'd a 
pi|>c-full to Iw taken on purpose : it cannot endure a 
spider or a Uca, with such dike vermin, and if your hawk 
\k troubled with any such, )>cing blow*n into his feathers, 
it frees him j it is good lo fortify and preserve the sight, 
the smoke l>cing let in round nlxiut the balls of the eyes 
once a-wcek, and frees them from oil rheums, driving 
them Iwick by way of repercussion 5 being taken iKtckward 
'tis excellent goo<l against the choliciue, and taken into 
the stomach, ’twill heat and cleanse it ; for I could 
instance in a great lord (my Ixml of Sunderland, Presi- 
dent of York), who told me, that he taking it downward 


inlo his stomach, it made him cast up an imposthumc, 
bag and all, which had Ixcn a long lime engendering out 
of a bruise he had rcceivcil at footlkoll, and so preserv'd 
hi> life for many years. Now to descend from the sub- 
stance of the smoke to the ashes, ’tis well known the 
mc<licinal virtues thereof arc very many ; but they arc so 
common, that I will spare the inserting of them here: 
but if one would try a petty conclusion how much smoke 
there is in a )>uund of ti)bacco, the a»hcs will tell him : 
for let a pound l)c exactly weigh'd, and the ashes kept 
charily and weigh'd afterwards, what wants of a pound 
weight In the ashes cannot l>c deny'd lo have l>ecn smoke, 
which evaporated into air. 1 have been told that Sir 
Waller Kaw'Ieigh won a wager of (jucen KUral>clh upon 
tins nicety. i'hc Spani.irtls and Irish take it most in 
powder or smutchin, and it mightily refreshes the brain, 
ami I IxTlieve there's as much taken this way in Ireland 
as there i^ in pipc^ in Kngland ; one shall commonly see 
the serving-maid u^x>n the washing -block, and the swain 
upon the plough share, when they arc tir'd with lal>our, 
take out their l>oxcs of smutchin and draw' it into their 
nostrils with a quill, and it will beget new spirits in them 
with a fresh vigour to fall to their work again. In 
Ikarhary and other parts of Afric, 'tis wonderful what a 
sm.ill pill of loUacco will do; for those who use lo ride 
l>ost thro* the sandy dcsarls, where they meet not with 
anything that's ifotablc or edible, sometimes three days 
together, they use to carry small balls or pills of tobacco, 
which l)cing put under the longue, it affonls them a per- 
petual moisture and takes off the cslgc of the appetite for 
some days. 

If you desire to read with pleasure all the virtues o( 
this mcxlern herb, you must rca<l Dr Thorus's Patotegia 
[Raphael Thorius, /iymnus Taba<i dt Prfo, 1644^ 
an accurate piece coucliM in a strenuous heroic verse, 
full of matter, and continuing its strength from first lo 
last ; insomuch, that for the bigness it may \k compar’d 
to any piece of antU|uity, and, in my opinion, is beyond 

of tkt the Atiety 

cmmcously attributed lo Ilomcr] or 
BattU of the Cats ami (he Mieey a burlesque j>ocm by the 
twelfth -cenlur)' Greek, Thcodonis Prodromus]. 

So I conclude these rambling notions, presuming you 
will accept this small argument of my great respects to 
you : if you want pa|>cr to light your pipe, this letter may 
serve the turn ; and if it l>c true what the poets frequently 
sing, that affection is fire, you shall nee<l no other than 
the clear flames of the donor’s love to make ignition^ 
which is comprchendcti in this distich : 

* Ignis amor si fit ^ tdaectsm aeeendert nostrum ^ 

NuUa petemia tibi fax nisi dantis amor,' 

* If love be fire, to light this Indian weed. 

The donor's love of fire may stand instead.* 

Flsst, t 1646. 

On Learning In England. 

The subject of this letter may pcradvcnlure seem a 
paradox to some, but not, I know, to your lordship, 
when you have plca5e<l to weigh well the reasons. 
Learning is a thing that hath been much cried up and 
coveted in all ages, especially in this last century of 
years, by people of all sorts, the* never so mean and 
mechanical ; every man strains his fortunes to keep his 
children at school ; the colder will clout it till midnighU 
the porter will carry burdens till his bones crack again, 
the plough-man will pinch both back and belly to give 
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his son learning ; and I find that this ambition reigns 
nowhere so much as in this island. Dm under favour 
this word learning is taken in a narrower sense among us 
than among other nations ; we seem to restrain it only 
to the book ; whereas, indeed, any artisan whatsoever 
(if he know the secret and mystery of his trade) may l)e 
called a learned man : a good mason, a goo^l shoemaker, 
that can manage St. Crispin*s lancc handsomely, a skil- 
ful yeoman, a goo<l shipwright, ^^c., may all l>c called 
learned men ; and indeed the usefullcst sort of lcarnc<l 
men t for without the two first we might go baref>ot, 
and lie abroad as beasts, having no other canopy than 
the wild air j ami without the two lost we might starve 
for bread, have no commerce w jlh other nations, or ever 
be able to tread upon a continent. These, with such-like 
dextrous artisans, may be termed leametl men, and (he 
more bchoveful for the subsistence of a count r^*, than 
those Polymathlsts that stand poring all day in a comer 
upon a moth-eaten author, and converse only wiili dca<l 
The Chinese (who arc the next neighbours to 
the rising sun on this side of the hemisphere, and con- 
sequently the aciilcst) have a wholesome piece of |>olicy, 
that the son Is always of the father’s trade ; and 'lis all 
the learning he aims at : which makes them admirable 
artisans ; for, besides the dextrou&ncss and propensity of 
the child, being descended lineally from so many of the 
same trade, the father is more careful to instruct him, 
and to discover to him all the mystery thereof. This 
general custom or law keeps their heads from running at 
random after book-learning, and other vocations. I have 
read a talc of Rob. Crosthcad [Grosseteste], Bishop of Un- 
coin, that being come to this greatness, he had a brother 
who was a busbondman, and expccte<l great matters from 
him m point of preferment ; but the bishop told him that 
if he wanted money to mend his plow or his cart, or to 
buy tacklings for his horses, with other things belonging 
to his husbandry, he should not want what was fitting; 
hut wish’d him to aim no higher, ^or a husbandman he 
found him, and a husbandman he would leave him. 

The extravagant humour of our country Is not to be 
altogether commended, that all men should aspire to 
book-learning: there is not a simpler animal, and a more 
superfluous member of state, than a mere scholar, than 

only a self-pleasing student; he is 7k//rrm 

pendus. 

From Howell’s fnsiructions for Forreine Travel, 
which, like his Letters, contains many acute obser- 
vations on men and things, we extract this on the 

Tales or TraveUere. 

Olhert have a custom to be always relating strange 
things and wonders (of the humour of Sir John Man- 
dcville), and they usually present them to the hearers 
through multiplying-glasscs, and thereby cause the thing 
to appear far greater than it is in itself; they make 
mountains of mole-hills, Uke Charenton Bridge echo 
which doubles the sound nine times. Such a traveller 
was he that reported the Indian fly to be as big as a 
fox, China birds to be os big as some horses, and their 
mil* to be ns big as monkeys ; but they have the wit 
to fetch this far enough off, because the heirer may 
rather beliere it than make a voyage so far to disprove it. 

Every one knows the tale of him who reported he had 
seen a cabbage under whose leaves a regiment of soldiers 
were sheltered from a shower of rain. Another who was 
no traveller, yet the wiser mao, said he had passed by a 


pbcc where there were 400 brasiers making of .1 caldron 
—200 within and 200 uithout, l>ealing the nail> in ; rhe 
traveller asking for what use that huge caldron was, ho 
told him : *^ir, it was 10 l)oiI your cabbage.’ 

Such another was the Spanish traveller, who w’as so 
habit ualc<l 10 hyperl>olise and relate wonders, that he 
became ridiculous in .all com|)anies so that he was forced 
at last to give onler to his man, when he fell into any 
excess this way, and rc|><>rl anything improbable, he 
shouhl pull him by the sleeve. The master falling into 
his wonted hyperliolcs, ^p)ke of a church in China that 
was ten thousand yanls long ; his man, standing l>ehind, 
and pulling him by the sleeve, mafle him stop suildenly. 
The company asking : ‘ I pray, sir, how broad might 
that church be?’ he replied: ‘Hut a y.ard broad ; aur] 
you may thank my man for pulling me by the sleeve, 
else I had ma<le it foursquare for you.’ 

The following may sene as a specimen of his 
poetry, from a farewell letter to a dying friend : 

Tills Life’s at longest but one D.ay; 

He who In youth posts hence away, 

Lc.avcs us i’ th' mom : He who hath mu 

His mcc til) Manhoo4l |>arts at Noon : 

And who at seventy odd forsakes this Light, 
lie may be said to lake his leave at Night. 

See Arber'ft edition of the InUrMclicm (1869), the edition 
of the by Joseph Jacob* (a89oX 

Jobu Earle (1601 >-65), a native of York, 
studied at Oxford, was deprived of his living in 
1643, was Chaplain and Clerk of the Closet to 
Charles II. in exile, became successively Bishop 
of Worcester and of Salisbur>', and was a ver>’ 
successful miscellaneous writer. He had great 
learning and eloquence, was extremely agreeable 
and facetious in conversation, and was a man 
of so many excellences that, in the langu.-ige of 
Walton, there had lived since the death of 
Richard Hooker no man ‘ whom God had blessed 
with more innocent wisdom, more sanctified learn- 
ing, or a more pious, peaceable, primitive temper.' 
He dealt very tenderly with the Nonconformists, 
and, according to Clarendon, he was among the 
few excellent men who never had and never could 
have an enemy. He wrote some poems ; but his 
principal work is Microcosmographie, or a Peece 0/ 
the World Discovered in Essayes and Characters 
(1628), a marvellous storehouse of wit and humour. 
Collections of ‘ characters ’ were long exceedingly 
common and popular— some two hundred such 
have been catalogued— and form a link between 
the 'humours’ of the old comedy on the one hand, 
and the familiar essay and novel of the eighteenth 
century on the other. Earle's is by far the most 
notable. ‘An undeniable wit, a real giA of finished 
if biting satire, a constant rattle of telling epigram, 
make him at his best— and he often is at his best^ 
as good reading as the heart of man can desire 
so said the Athenaum criticising a recent edition 
of the Aficrocosmographie, and pointing out at the 
same lime Earle’s skill in handling sentiment and 
his touches of poetry. Among the characters 
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drawn arc those of a raw preacher, an aniiquar)', 
a reserved man, a college butler, a carrier, a 
pliiN'cr, a pot- poet, a university dun, an<J a plain 
louniry fellow. 

A Pot-Poet 

Is tile drc4»i;s o( v\il ; yvl niinglcd with g«HMl drinkc 
niny have some rvli>U, llis inspirations arc more rcall 
then others ; for they doc but fainc a bnt hec has 

his hy him. His verses run like the tap, ami his 
invcntiini as the harrell, cIk and tlos^o at the mercy 
of the «;piggol. Ill thin <lrinkc lice aspire- not alxivc 
a lxnUa<l, hut a cup of sackc inrt.imcs him, ami sets his 
Mu-e an<i nose a fire together* The prcs-e is Iiin mint, 
and stamps him now and then a '‘ise |>cnce or two in 
reward of the baser coy no his pamphlet. His workes 
would scarce sell for three halfc pence, though they arc 
given oft for three shilling-, but for the pretty title 
til at allures the country gentleman : and for which the 
printer niainlaincs him in ale a fortnight. His vcrs« 
are like his clothe-, miserable cento's and patches, yet 
tlieir pace is not altogether so holding as an almanacks. 

I he death of a great man or the burning of a house 
furnish him with an argument, ami the nine Muses are 
nut strait in mourning gownc, and Mclpomitic cryes Fire, 
Fire. His other pcK'nis arc but briefs in rime, ami like 
the pourc Circckcs collections to redc^nic from captivity. 
He is a man nos^ much intployM in commendations of 
<uir navy, ari<l a bitter inveigher against the Spaniard. 
His frcfpicnt'st workcs goc out in single sheets, and arc 
ch.inted from market to market, to a vile tune, and a 
wutsK throat : wliilst the |>oore country >vcnch melts like 
her butter to heare them. And these arc the stories 
of some men of Tiburne, or a strange monster out of 
(icrmany : or silting in a liaudy-liousc, hcc writes Gotls 
judgements. Hcc ends at last in some obscure paintc*<l 
cloth, to which himsclfc ma<lc the verses, nnd his life 
like a canne too full spils upon the liench. He leaves 
twenty shillings on the score, which my hostesse looses. 

A Plain Country Fellow 

Is one that manures his ground well, but lets himsclfc 
lie fallow and until'd. Hcc has reason enough to doe 
his busincsse, ami not enough to lice idle or melancholy. 
Hcc scemes to have the judgement of Xalmchadnezar : 
for his conversation is among beasts, and his tallons none 
of the shortest, only he cates not grasse, because hce 
loves not sallcts. His hand guides the plough, and the 
plough his thoughts, and his ditch ami land markc is 
the very mound of his mc<litations. He expostulates 
with his oxen very understandingly, and speaks Gee and 
Kcc better then Knglish. Ills mind is not much dis- 
tracted with objects : but if a goodc fat cowe come tn 
his way, he stands duml>e and a.stonisht, and though his 
haste l>ce never so great, will fixe here halfe an houres 
contemplation. His habitation is some poore thatcht 
roofe, dislinguisht from his bam hy the loope- holes that 
let out smoak, which the raine had long since wosht 
thorow, but for the double seeling of bacon on the 
inside, which has hung there from his grandsirea time, 
and is yet to make rashers for posterity. Ills dinner is 
his other worke, for he sweats at it as much as at his 
lalKiur ; he is a terrible fostner on a piece of beefe, 
and you may hope to stave the guard ofT sooner. His 
religion is a part of his copy-hold, which hee takes 
from his land-lord, and referres it wholly to his dis- 
cretion* Yet if hee give him leave, he is a good 


Christian to his power; that is, comes to church in his 
best clothes, and siu there with his neighbours, where 
he is capable oncly of two prayers, for raincs and faire 
weather. Hce apprehends tiods blessings oncly in a 
goo<l yecrc or a fat pasture, and never praises him 
but on good grouml. Sunday he cstccmcs a day to 
make merry in, and think es a bag- pi pc as esscnliall to 
it as evening prayer, where hee walkes very solemnly 
after service with his hands couple<l behind him, and 
censures the dauncing of his parish. His complement 
with bis ncighlwur is a goo<i thumpe on the backc ; 
and his salutation commonly some blunt curse. Hcc 
thinks nothing to l>ec vicc*s but pride and ill huslandric, 
for which hce wil gravely disswadc youth, and has some 
tltrifiic holmaylc proverbes to clout his discourse. He 
is a niggnrtl all the weeke except onely market-day, 
where if his come sell well, hcc ihinkes hee may be 
dmnkc w ith a good conscience. His feete never stincke 
so unbecomingly as when hee trots after a lawyer in 
Wcslminstcr liall, and even cleaves the ground with 
hartl scraping, in l>cj»ecchifig his worship to take his 
money. I lee is sensible of no calamilie but the burning 
of a siackc of come or the over- (lowing of a medow, 
and thinkes Noahs flood the greatest plague that ever 
was, not Iwcausc it drowne<l the world, but sjvoyrd the 
grasse. For Death hee is never troubled, and if hce gel 
in but his Harvest Iwforc, let it come when it wil he 
circs not. 

A Crltioke 

U one that has spcld over a great many of bookes, 
and his observation is the orthographic. Hce is the 
surgeon of ol<l authors, and healcs the wounds of dust 
and ignorance. He converses much in fragments and 
ZVxw«/ muifo's, and if he piece il up with two lines, 
he is more proud of that l>ookc then the aulhour. Hee 
runnes over all sciences to peruse their synlaxis, and 
thinkes all learning compris'd in writing Latinc. Hee 
tastes styles, as some discrccter palats doe wine ; and 
tels you which is genuine, which sophisticate and bas- 
tard. His owne phrase is a miscellany of old words, 
deceas'd long before the Cresars, and cnloomb'd by Varro, 
and the modcm’sl man hcc followes is Plautus. Hce 
writes ontfuis at length, and quUqmd^ and his gerund 
is most i n con fomi able. Hcc is a troublesome vexer 
of the dead, which after so long sparing must rise up to 
the judgement of his castigations. He is one that makes 
all Iwkcs sell dearer, whilst he swcls them into folios 
with his comments. 

The passed through three editions li> i6sl, 

was often reprinted, was edited by Dr Phihp DUo in iSii, reprint^ 
by Arber In i$S8 and 1891, by Irwin in 1897, edited by West In 1898, 
nnd by Murphy in The first edition ha* but fifty-four 

charactem, the slitb <i6ss)had Mventy-eigbC. 

Owen Fellthauit or Feltham (z. 1602-68), 
author of Resolves; Divine^ Morally and Politically 
was of a good Suffolk family, and lived for some 
years as chaplain in the Northamptonshire house 
of the Earl of Thomond at Great Billing, where 
Fclltham died and was buried. The Resolves 
appeared about 1620, being a hundred short essays. 
To the second edition (1628) a ‘seconde centurie' 
was added. He wrote an account of the Low 
Countries in 1652, and some rather interesting 
poems. His Resolves fell almost completely into 
oblivion from 1709 (the date of the twelAh edition) 
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till k8o6, when they were reprinted by Cuniming. 
Hallam and others have condemned Felltham’s 
prose as obscure and affected ; he strains after 
conceits, and the comparison with IJacon’s Essays, 
often made, is not to the advantage of Felltham. 
But he has a fine vein of observation and reflection, 
not without frequent felicities of expression. 

Of Though tfUlnods In Misery. 

1 like of Solon’s course, in comforting hk constant 
friend ; when, taking him up to the top of a turret, over- 
looking all the piled buildings, he bids him think how 
many discontents there had been in those houses since 
their framing, how many arc and how many will be ; 
then, if he can, to leave the world's calamities, and 
mourn but for his own- To mourn for none else were 
hardness and injustice. To mourn for all were endless. 
The best way is to uncontract the brow, and let the 
world .> mad spleen fret, for that wc smile in woes. . . . 

Silence was a full answer in that philosopher, that 
being asked what he thought of human life, said nothing, 
turned him round, and vanished. 

Of Curiosity in Knowledge. 

Nothing \vraps a man in such a mist of errors as his 
own curiosity in searching things beyond him. How 
happily do they live that know nothing but what is 
necessary 1 Our knowledge doth but shew us our 
ignorance, wc see the effect but cannot guess at the 
^use. Learning is like a river whose head being far 
in the land, is at first rising little and easily viewed; 
but still as you go, it gapeth with a wider l>ank, not 
Without pleasure and delightful winding, while it is on 
both sides set with trees and the Ixaulics of various 
flowers. Out still the further you follow it, the deeper 
and the broader 'tis ; till at last it inwa%'es itself in the 
unfal homed ocean ; there you see more water, but no 
shore, no end of that liquid, fluid vastness. In many 
things we may sound Nature in the shallows of her 
revelations. Wc may trace her to her second causes; 
but bc)’ond them we meet with nothing but the puzzle 
-of the soul and the dazzle of (he mind's dim eyes. 
While wc speak of things that arc, that wc may dissect, 
and have power and means to find the causes, there is 
some pleasure, some certainly. Hut when wc come to 
metaphysics, to long-buried antiquity, and unto unre- 
ircaled divinity, wc are in a sea which is deeper than 
the short reach of the line of man. Much may be ' 
gained liy studious inquisition ; but more will ever rest, 
which man cannot discover. . . . 

Against Readlneas to take Offeace. 

We make ounelvc more injurie* than arc offered us; 
they many limes pass for wrongs in our own thoughts 
that were never meant so by the heart of him that 
speaketh. The apprehension of wrong hurts more than 
the sliarpest pan of the wrong done. So by falsely 
making ourselves patienls of wrong, wc become (he true 
and first actors. It is not good in matters of discourtesy 
to dive into a man’s mind beyond his own comment ; 
nor lo slir upon a doubtful indignity without it, unless 
we have proofs that carry weight and conviction with 
them. Words do sometimes fly from the tongue that the 
heart did neither hatch nor harbour. While we think 
to revenge aji injury, we many times begin one; and 


after that repent our misconceptions. In that 

nxay have a double sense, it is good to think the Ixriter 
was intendc^l ; so fliall we still both keep our fricnd> 
and quictncis. 

Of Thinking. 

.^^cdit.*ltiou is the soul's )>cr>pcctivc glass, whereby 
in her long remove she di>ccrneih God as if he were 
Hearer hand. 1 |>crsua<lc no man lo m.nkc it his whole 
life’s bu?«ine»v Wc have bodicss Nvell as souls ; and 
even I his world, while wc arc in il, ought somewhat lo 
be cared for. As tho>e slates arc likely lo flourish 
where execution follows sound advisements, so man 
when contem])Iation is secondetj by action. Contcmjda- 
tion generates ; action propagates. Without the first, 
the latter is defective ; without the last, the first Is 
but al>ortivc and embryous. St Hcrnanl compares con- 
templation to Rachel, which was the more fair; but 
action to Leah, which was the more fruitful. I will 
neither always be busy and doing, nor ever shut up in 
nothing but thought. Vet that which some wouhl call 
idleness, I will call the sweetest part of my life, and that 
is, my thinking. 

Sir Kciicliii l>isby [1603-65] was born at 
Goihurst or Gayhursl, near Newport Pagncll, 
the son of the Sir Everard Digby who in 1592 
came into a large estate, but seven years later 
turned Catliolic, and was hanged for his jKirt in 
the Gunpowder Plot. Kcnclm himself was bred a 
Catholic, but in 1616 was sent to a IVotcstant 
tutor, the future Archbishop Laud ; and in 1618, 
after seven months in Spain, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford (now Worcester College). He left it 
in 1620 without a degree, and spent nearly three 
years abroad, in Florence chiefly. At Madrid he 
fell in with Prince Charles, and following him back 
to England, was knighted, and entered his servdcc. 
In 1625, after a singular courtship, he secretly 
married ‘ that celebrated benutie and courtczanc,’ 
Venctia Stanley (1600-33), "ho had been his play- 
mate in childhood. With Two privateers he sailed 
in 1628 to the Mediterranean, and on nth June 
vanquished a French and Venetian squadron off 
Scandcroon ; in August, on the island of Melos, he 
began and wrote most of his Memoirs. On his 
beloved wife’s death he withdrew to Gresham 
College, and there passed two hermit-like years, 
diverting himself with chemistry^ and the professors’ 
good conversation. Meanwhile he had professed 
the Protestant faith, but, ‘looking back,* in 1636 he 
announced his reconversion to Archbishop Laud ; 
and his tortuous conduct during the Great Re- 
bellion was dictated, it seems, by his zeal for 
Catholicism. He was imprisoned by the Parlia- 
ment (1642-43), and had Iris estate confiscated ; 
was at Rome (1645-47), where he finished by 
‘hectoring at his Holiness;’ and thrice revisited 
England (1649-51-54), the third time staying two 
years, and entering into close relations with Crom- 
well. At the Restoration, hotvever, he was well 
received, and retained his office of chancellor to 
Queen Hcnrieiu Maria. He was one of the first 
members of the Royal Society (1663). 
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'The very Pliny of our age for lying, ^ ^aid 
Stubbes of Digby, whom Evelyn terms ‘an arrant 
mountebank.’ Vet he was a friend of Descartes 
anti Sir Thomas Browne ; he could appreciate the 
<lisc4>\ cries of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. In the 
Du'tiofitiry 0/ Xaiionnl liio^i^Pixphy ;vol. xv. 1888) 
Sir S. Lee points out that ‘as a philosopher — an 
Aristotelian — Sir Kenelm undoubtedly oued much 
to I homas W hite and he questions whether his 
much-vaunted ‘ powder of sympathy’ was not really 
invented by Sir Gilbert Talbot. This powder — 
Digby professed to have learned the secret from a 
Carmelite who had travelled in the farthest East — 
was ‘jjowder of vitrioP — that is, a sulphate of one 
of the metals powderc<l (presumably copperas) — 
and had this convenience, that it did not require 
to be applied to the wound itself. A bandage or 
anything that had the blood of the wound on it 
could be carried to the medicine-man, and by him 
hopefully immersed in sympathetic mixtures, at 
any distance from the sufferer. Anyhow, Digb/s 
Discourse thereon (1658), like his treatise 0 / Bodies 
and 0/ .\f aft' s Soul (1644), contains much that is 
curious, if little of real value ; whilst in his Dis^ 
course concerninj;^ the Vegetation 0/ Plants (1660), 
the chief of his other fifteen works, he ‘ is said to 
have been the first to notice the importance of 
vital air or oxygen to plants.’ See his bombastic 
Memoirs^ dealing with his courtship (cd. Nicolas, 
1827); his Scanderoon Voyage (1 868); Lives by a 
descendant (1896), and by H. M. Digby (1912); and 
Bligh's Digby and his Veptetia (1932}. 

The extracts arc all from the book Of Bodies 
save the last, which is from the appended dis- 
course on Digby’s patent medicine. 

One full example this age «ilTords us in this kind ; of a 
man whose extremity of fear wrought U|>on him to give 
us this experiment. He was bom in some village of the 
count rcy of Liege : an<l thcrforc among strangers he is 
known by the name of John of Liege. I have \<cn 
informed of this story by several (whom I dare con- 
fidently believe) that have had it from his own mouth ; 
and have question’d him with great curiosity particu- 
larly Al>out it. 

When he was a little boy, there being wars in (he 
counirey (os that state is seldom without molestations 
from abroad, when they have no distempers at home, 
which is an inseparable effect of a countries situation 
upon the frontiers of powerful neighbouring princes that 
arc at variance), the village of whence he was had notice 
of some unruly scatter’d troups that were coming to 
pillage them: which mode all the people of the village 
flic hastily with what they could carry with them, to hide 
themselves in the woods ; which were spacious enough 
to afford them shelter, for they joyn’d upon the Forrest 
of Ardenne. There they lay till some of their scouts 
brought them won) that the souldiers, of whom they were 
in such apprehension, had fire<l their town and quitted it. 
Then all of them return’d home excepting this boy : 
who, it seems, Iwing of a very timorous nature, had 
images of fear so strong in his phantosie, that first he ran 
further into (he wood then any of the rest, and afterwards 
apprehended that every body he saw through the thickets, 


and every voice he heard, was the souldiers ; and so hid 
himself from his parents, that were in much distress 
seeing him all about, and calling his name as loud os 
they could. When they had spent a day or two in vain, 
they return'd home w*ithout him ; and he lived many 
yc.ars in (he woods, feeding upon roots and wild fruits 
and maste. 

He said that, after he had been some time in this wilde 
habitation, he could by the .sni cl judge of the ta.st of any 
thing that was to l>c eaten : and that he could at a great 
distance wind by his nt>sc where wholsom fruits or roots 
grew. In this slate he continu’d (still shunning mea 
with as great fc.ar as w hen he first ran away ; so strong 
the impression w*as, and so little could his little reason 
master it) : till, in a very sharp winter, when many Ixrosts 
of the forrest perish’d for want of food, necessity brought 
him to so much confidence, that, leaving the wild places 
of the forrest, remote from all peoples dwellings, he 
wouM in the evenings steal among cattcl that were 
fothcrctl, cq>ccially the swine, and among them glean 
that which serv’d to sustain w*retche<lly his miserable life, 
lie could not <lo this $0 cunningly but that, returning 
often to it, he was on a time espied : an<) they who saw 
a beast of so strange a shape (fur such (hey took him to 
bo, he being naked and all ovcigrowm with hair), believ- 
ing him to l>c a salyrc or some such prodigious creature 
as the recounters of rare accidents tells of, laid wait to 
apprehend him. But he, that w inded them as far off as 
any 1)casl could do, still avoided them; till at length 
they lai<) snares for him, and took the wind so advan- 
tagiously of him that they caught him : and then soon 
perceiv’d he was a man, though he had quite forgotten 
the use of all language ; but by his gestures and cries 
he express'd the strealcst affrightedness that might be. 
Which afterwards he said (when he had Icam’d anew to 
speak) was Iwcause he thought those were the souldiers 
he had hidden himself to avoid, when he first betook 
himself to the wood : and were ahvayes lively in his 
phantosie, through his fears continually reducing them 
thither. 

'rhis man, within a little while after he came to good 
keeping and full feeding, quite lost that acuteness of 
smelling which formerly govern'd him in his taste ; and 
grew to be in that particular as other ordinary men were. 
But at his first living with other people, a woman (that 
had compassion of him, to see a man so near like a beast, 
and that had no language to call for >vhat he wbh’d or 
needed to have) took particular care of him $ and was 
alw'aycs very sollicitous to see him furnish'd with what 
he wanted : which made him $0 apply himself unto her 
in all his occurrents, that whenever he stood in need of 
ought, if shee were out of (he Avay, and were gone abroad 
in the fields, or to any other village near by, he would 
scent her out presently by his scent ; in such sort as with 
us those dogs use to do which are taught to draw dry 
foot. I imagine he is yet alive, to tell a better story of 
himself then I have done ; and to confirm what I have 
here said of him ; for I have from them who saw him 
but few years ogone, that he was an able strong man» 
and likely to last yet a good while longer. 

«... ■ • • 

The Spanish Lord was bom deaf, so deaf, that) if a 
Gun were shot off close by his ear, he could not hear 
it ; and consequently he was dumb ; for not being able 
to hear the sound of words, he could never imitate 
nor understand them* The loveliness of his face, and 
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especially the exceeding life and spiritfolncss of his * 
eyes, and the comliness of his person & whole com- I 
posure of his body throughout were pregnant signs of a 
well temper’d mind within : and iherforc all that knew 
him lamented much the want of means to cultivate it, 
and to imbue it with the motions which it seem’d 
capable of, in regard of its self 5 had it not been so 
cross'd by this unhappy accident. Which to remedy, 
I’iiysitians and Chyrurgians had long imploy'd their 
skil ; but all in vain ; at last, there was a Priest who 
undertook the teaching him to understand others when 
they s-poke, and to speak himself that others might 
understand him. What at the first he was laughl at 
for. made him, after some yeers, be looked on as if 
he h.-id wrought a miracle. In a word, after strange 
patience, constancy and pains, he brought the young 
Lord to s|>eak as distinctly as any man whoever; and 
to understand so perfectly what others said, that he 

would not lose a word in a whole days conversa- 
lion. 

To this purpose the subtillies of the Fox arc of 
mo>t note. They say, he uses to lie as if he were 
■dead ; ihyby to make Hens and Ducks come boldly 
to him. 1 hat, in the night when his body is unseen, 
he will fix his eyes upon poultry; and so make them 
■come down to him from their roost. That, to rid 
himself of the Hens that afflict him in the Summer, he 
■will sink his body by little and little into the svater, 
while the fleas creep up to his head (to save them- 
selves from drowning), and from thence to a bough he 
holds in his mouth ; and wiU then swim away, leavinc 
them there. ^ 

Tis saldi that, in Thrada, the Countrey people 
know whether tlie rivers, that arc froien in the winter, 
will bear them or no, by marking whether the Foxes 
venture boldly over them, or retire, after they have 
lai’d their ears to the Ice, to listen whether they can 
hear the noise of the water running under it : from 
whence (you may imagine) they collect, that, if they 
hear the current of the stream, the Ice must needs 

be thin ; and consequently dangerous to trust their 
>veight to it. 

And, to busic roy self no longer with their sub- 
tilbcs, I will conclude with a famous tale of one of 
these crafty animab, that, having kill’d a Goose on 
the other side of the river, and being desirous to swim 
over with it, to carry it to hb den ; before he would 
attempt it (lest hb prey might prove loo heavy for him 
to swim withal, and so he might lose it) he first 
weigh’d the Goose with a piece of wood, and then 
tri’d to carry that over the river, whiles he left his 
Goose behind in a safe place : which when he per- 
oev’d he WHS able to do with ease, he then came 
back again, and ventured over with his heavy bird. 

They say it is the nature of the Jacatray (the Jacare 
an American kind of alligator] to hide it self, and imitate 
the voice of such beasts, as it uses to prey upon : which 
makes them come to him, as to one of their own fellows; 
and then he seizes on and devours them. 

The Jaccal, that has a subtile sent, hunts after 
heastt, and, in the chase, by his barking, guides the 
Lion, (whose nose b not so good,) UU they overtake 
what they hunt ; which pemdventurc would be loo 
strong for the Jaccall : but the Lion kilb the quarry. 
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and, having first fed himself, leaves the Jaccal bb 
share ; and so lx:t\vcen them both, by the ones dex- 
terity and the others strength, they get meat for nourish- 
meal of them both. 

• 

He that should tell an Indian what feats Banks’s 
Horse would do ; how he would restore a glove to the 
due owner, after his .Master had whi-iper’d tlial man's 
name in his car ; how he would tell the just numl>cr of 
pence in any piece of silver co)-n. liarely shew’d him by 
his master; and even obey prc-enlly his command, in 
discharging himself of his excrements, when ever he bad 
him (so great a power art may have over nature :» would 
make him, I believe, admire more at this lcamc»! lx:ast, 
than we do at their docile Elephants upon the relations 
we have of them. Wheras, ever)- one of us knows, by 
what means his p.ainful Tutor brought him to do all his 
tricks ; and they arc no whit more extraordinary, than a 
Fawkners manning of a Hawk, and training her to kill 
Partridges, and to flie at the retrive : but do all of them 
(both these, and all other jugling artifices of bca.sis) 
depend upon the same or like principles ; and arc known 
to be but directions of nature, order’d by one that com- 
poses and levels her operations to another end further 
off (in those actions) than she of her self would aim at. 
The particulars of which we need not trouble our sclvs 
to meddle with. 

• 

The great fertility and riches of England consuls 
chiefly in pasturage for Cattle ; wherof we have the 
fairest in the world, principally of Oxen and Kiiie. 
Ther’s not the meanest Cottager, but hath a Cow to 
fumbh his Family with milk : 'tb the principal susten- 
ance of the poorer sort of people, as 'lb also in SwiUcr- 
land ; which makes them very careful of the good keep- 
ing and health of their Cows. Now, if it hap|>cn that 
the Milk boil over, and so comes to fall into the fire, the 
good woman or maid presently gives over whatever she is 
adoing and runs to take the Vessel off the fire : and, at 
the same lime, she takes a handful of Salt, which uses to 
be commonly in the comer of the Chimney to keep it 
dry ; and throws it upon the cinders where the milk was 
shed. Ask her, wherforc she doth so? and she will tell 
you, ’tis to prevent a mbehief to the Cows Udder, which 
gave this milk. 

Thomns May (1595-1650), poet and historian, 
was the son of Sir Thomas May of Mayfield, 
Sussex ; was educated at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge ; and admitted to Gray’s Inn, but de- 
voted himself to literature He was much favoured 
by Charles I. and the court, but, according to 
Clarendon, ‘fell from bis duty and all his former 
friends’ because of his not receiving a pension 
he expected ; he became the secretary and apo- 
logist of the Parliament, and continued in the 
Parliamentary service till his death. He was 
somewhat of a freethinker, and was dissipated 
in his habits. His poems comprise a comedy, 
A'i'/r (1622), and tragedies on Antigone, 
Agrippina, Cleopatra, and Julius Cxsar ; a better 
play on Nero has been, on very doubtful grounds, 
ascribed to him. At the king’s command he wrote 
narrative poems on the reigns of Henry II. and 
Edward III. But he is best knotvn as the trans- 
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lAtor Jintl continuator of Lucan (1627-30) ; he 
brouiilu <lo\vn the history of tlic |K:ricMJ from the 
battle of Iliarsalia to the death of Julius Cicsar, 
and tlien tnui^latcd the ‘ Supplctnent to Lucan,’ 
as jt was called, into the langua^'C and verse of 
the orij^'lnal. Aiulumy Wood aiul Clarendon, both 
of whom despised the man, highly commended his 
lau<in. The translation was warmly praised by 
Hen Jonson ; the continuation is respectable, and 
the Latin version of the continuation more than 
respectable. Dr Johnson hehl that May’s Latin 
poetry was superior to either Cowley’s or Milton’s, 
and the best England could till then show*. May 
also translated the Georgies y some of Martial’s 
epigrams, and part of Barclay’s Argenis. He is 
chiefly remembered as the historian of the Long 
Parliament The History of the Parliament of 
Euglandy sohich began November Sy iO^Oy pub- 
lished by him as ‘Secretary for the Parliament’ 
in 1647, has a prefatory ‘view’ which comprises 
characters of Queen Eli^abc^h, King James, and 
Charles I. ; and the narrative closes in 1643, at the 
most interesting crisis of the struggle. He laments 
that the Civil War has divided ‘the understandings 
of men as well as their affections in so high a 
degree that scarce could any virtue gain due 
applause, any reason give satisfaction, or any rela- 
tion obtain credit unless amongst men of the same 
side;’ professes impartiality; and seldom expressly 
passes judgment. But though not merely those of 
his own way of thinking praised the Historyy though 
Warburton approved its ]>enciration and candour, 
and the Earl of Chatham recommended it as 
honcstcr and more instructive than Clarendon’s, 
most of his own contemporaries doubted or denied 
his impartiality and suspected his honesty. Mr 
Firth says that, while in the History he is merely 
the official apologist of the Parliament, in the 
abridged form of it, published 1650, he has become 
the panegyrist of the army and the Independents. 
The style of the History is smooth and well written, 
and full of Latin quotations and illustrations from 
Latin history. The picture May gives us of the 
social state of the times seems more like what we 
conceive of the reign of Charles IL than that of 
the grave and decorous First Charles : 

rrofanencsse too much nl>oun(lotl everywhere ; and 
which is most strange, where there w.ts no religion, yet 
there was superstition. Luxury in diet and cxccssc lioth 
in meat arul drinkc was crept into the kingdomc in n 
high <legrcc, not only in the quantity hut in the wanton 
curiosity. And in abuse of those goo<I creatures which 
GckI had l>cstowed ujmn this ])lentifuti land, they mixc<l 
the vices of clivers nations, catching at everything that 
was new and formigne. 

' Non vutgo nota placehant 

Gaudia, non usu picbeio trita voluptas.^ (Petronius.) 

' Old knowne delight 

They scome, and vulgar bare-wome pleasure sleight.’ 

As much pride ami cxccssc was in apparcH, almost 
among all degrees of people, in new-fangled and various- 
fashioned attire ; they not only imitaled but excelled 


their formigne patterns ; and In fantastical gestures and 
behaviour, the pctulancy of mo^l nations in Europe, 
'rhe serious men groaned for a p.arl lament ; but tbc great 
statesmen plied it the harder, to complcat that work they 
had begun, of setting up prerogative al)Ove all lawes. 
The l»rd Wentworth (afterwards created Earle of 
StrafTord for his service in that kindc) was then labour- 
ing to oppresse Ireland, of which he was deputy ; and to 
t>egin I hat uorkc in a conrpicred kingdome which was 
intended to be afterward wrought by degrees in Eng- 
land : an<l indec<l he had gone very farre and prosper- 
ously in those waics of tyranny, though very much to the 
endammaging ami setting backc of chat novly established 
kingdomc. He was a man of great parts, of a deepe 
reach, subtle wit, of spirit and imlusir)*, to carr^* on his 
businesse, and such a conscience as was fit for that work 
he was designed to. He understood the right way, and 
the lilK:rty of his country, as >vell as any man ; for which 
in former p.irl laments he stood up stilTcly, and seemed an 
excellent patriot. For those abilities he was soon taken 
off by the king, ami raised in honour, to be imployed in 
a contrary way, for inslaving of his country, which his 
.imbiiion easily drew him to undcrt.nkc. . • . 

The court of England, during this long vacancy of 
parli.amcnts, enjoyed itself in as much pleasure and 
splendour as ever any court did. The revels, triumphs, 
and princely pastimes were for those many ycarcs kept 
up At so great a height, that any stranger which tra- 
vcllcil into England would verily l>clieve a kingdom 
that looked $0 chcercfully in the face could not be sick 
in any p.art. 

S«e CI.M«n<loii And Wood; tht tdlilon of Mayi 
I-ord Mfts«r«s (iSi* ; reprinted 1854): Fitth’s article ift tl>e 

DUlhntkry <•/ S At icn^t BiAtrafky (a 8^). 

Peter llcylyn (1599-1662) was one of the 
clerical adherents of the king despoiled of their 
goods by the Parliament. Bom at Burford, in 
Oxfordshire, he studied at Oxford, was deprived 
of his living under the Commonwealth, and after 
the Restoration was made Dean of Westminster. 
A strong supporter of Laud, he was a vehement 
and acrimonious controversialist on the anti- Puritan 
side. Amongst some forty publications are a Life 
of Laud, a geography and cosmography, histories 
of the Reformation and of the Presbyterians (in 
England), and a history of Sabbath obscr\'ance in 
favour of the less strict view*. In a narrative of 
a six weeks’ tour to France in 1625, not pub- 
lished till 1656, and then without his consent, he 
gives an Englishman’s (not too complimentary) 
description of 

The Frenoh. 

The present French, then, is nothing but an old Gaule 
moulded into a new name x as rash he is, as hcacElrong, 
and as hare-brained. A nation whom you shall winne 
with a feather and lose with a straw ; upon the first 
sight of him, you shall have him os familiar as your 
sleep, or the necessity of breathing. In one hours 
conference you may indear him to you, in the second 
unbutton him, the third pumps him dry of all his 
secrets, and he gives them you as faithfully as if you 
were his ghostly father, and bound to conceale them 
tttb sigiUo eonfessiomt [‘under the seal of confession’]? 
when you have learned this, you may lay him aside, 
for he is no longer serviceable. If you have any 
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humor in holding him in a further acc|uainlaiicc (a 
favour which he confe&seth, and 1 t>cleeve him, he is 
unworthy oO, himself will make the first separation : 
he hath said over his lesson now unto you, and now 
must find out $omcbo<ly else to whom to repeate it. 
Fare him well t he is a gannent whom I would l>e 
loath to wear above two dayes together, for in that 
time he >vill l>e th red -bare. Familiart csl h*>mims 

omnia sihi remitters [‘ It is usual for men to over- 
look their own faults’], saiih Velleius of ail ; it 
holdeth most properly in this people. lie is very 
kind hearted to himself, and thinkelh himself os free 
from wants as he is full 5 so much he hath in him the 
nature of a Chynois (Chinese], that he thinkelh all 
men blind but himself. In this private self conccitetl* 
ness he hateth the Spaniard, loveth not the English, 
and contemneth the German ; himself is the only 
courtier and compleat gentleman, hut it is his own 
glass which he sceth in. Out of this conceit of his 
own excellencie, and partly out of a shallonmcss of 
brain, he is very lyablc to exceptions; the least distaste 
that can be draweth his sword, an<l a minutes pause 
sheatheth it to your hand ; afteravards, if you beat him 
into better manners, he shall take it kintlly, and cry 
SfTvittur, In this one thing they are wonderfully like 
the Devil ; meekness or submission makes them inso* 
lent ; a little resistance pulteth them to their heelcs, 
or makes them your spaniels. In a won! (for 1 have 
held him loo long) he is a walking vanitic in a new 
fashion. 

I will give you now a taste of his tabic, which you 
shall find in a measure furnished (I speak not of the 
faisant), but not with so full a manner as with us. 
Their beef they cut out into such chops, that that 
which goeth there for a laudable dish, would be 
thought here a university commons, new served from 
the hatch. A loin of mutton serves amongst them for 
three rostings, l>esidcs the hoaard of making pottage 
with the rump. Fowl also they have in good plenty, 
especially such as the king found in Scotland ; to say 
truth, that which they have is su/Ticient for nature and 
a friend, were it not for the mistress or the kitchin 
wench. 1 have heard much fame of the French cookes, 
but Ihcir skill lycth not in the neat handling of beef 
and mutton. They have (os generally have all this 
nation) good fancies, and are speciall fcllowes for the 
making of pufT-pastes, and the ordering of banquets. 
Their trade is not to feed the belly, hut the palbt. It 
is now time you were set down, where the first thing 
you must do U to say your grace: private graces are 
as ordinary there as private masses, and from thence I 
think they learned them. Thai done, fall to where you 
like best ; they observe no method in their eating, and 
if you look for a carver, you may rise fasting. When 
you are risen, if you can digest the sluttishness of the 
cookery, which is most abominable at first sight, I 
dare trust you in a garrison. Follow him to church, 
and there he will shew himself most irreligious and 
irreverent ; I speak not of all, but the gcneraL At a 
moss in Cordeliers* church in Paris 1 saw two French 
papists, even when the most sacred mystery of their 
faith was celebrating, break out into such a bl^phcmous 
and atheistical laughter, that even an Ethnick would have 
hated It ; it was well they were Catholiques, otherwise 
some French hot*head or other would have sent them 
bughing to Pluto* 


Th<; French language is indeed very sweet an<i <lc]eot' 
able : ii u cleared of all harshness by the cutting and 
leaving nut llie consonants, which maketh it fall oif 
the tongue very volubly ; yet in my opinion It is ralljcr 
elegant than copious ; an<! tlicrcforc is much troublc<l 
for want of wor<U to lin«l out pcriphra.scs. It exprcNSclh 
very much of itself in the action ; the head, ImxI) , and 
shouldcni concur all m the pronouncing of it ; and he 
that ho;>etli to speak it with a goo<i grace must have 
something in him of the nuinick. It i% cnriche<l with 
a full number of significant proverbx, which is a great 
help to the French humor in scoffing, and very full of 
courtship, which makclh all the pc*oplc compUmenlal ; 
the poorest cobbler in the village h.ath his court cringes 
and his ran Miis/o his court holy -water, as per- 

fectly as the Prince of Condc. 

French Love of Dancing. 

At my being there, the sport waN dancing, an exercise 
much usc<l by the French, who doc natur.illy affect it. 
And it seems this natural inclination is so strong and 
deep rooletl, that neither age nor the alienee of a 
smiling fortune can prevaile against it. For on this 
dancing -green there assembleib not only youth and 
gentry, but also age and l>cggery ; old wives, which 
could not set fool to ground without a crutch in the 
streets, had here taught their feet to amble ; you would 
have thought by the cleanly conveyance and carriage 
of their bodies that they had becnc troubIe<i with the 
sciatica, and yel so eager in the sport as if their d.ancing* 
dayes should never 1>e done. Some there was so ragge<l, 
that a swift gallbrd would almost have shaked them into 
nakednesse, and they also most violent to have their car- 
casses directed in a mea.surc. To have attempted the 
staying of them at home, or the |>erswading of them to 
work when they heard the fiddle, had been a task too 
unwcildy for Hercules. In this mixture of age and 
condition, did we ol>scrve them at their pastime ; the 
rags being so interwoven with the silks, and wrinkle<l 
brows so interchangeably mingled with fresh lieauties, 
that you would have thought it to have been a mummery 
of fortunes; as for those of both sexes which were alto* 
get her past action, they ha<l caused themselves to be 
carried thither in their chairs, and (rod the measures 
with their eyes. 

Goldsmith in the next century dwelt in the 
TravdUr on the same national characteristic : 

Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze ; 

And the gay gnuidsire, skilled in gestic lore, 

Has frisked beneath the bunlen of threescore. 

At Orleans, Heylyn found a large number of 
learned Germans resident, mainly for the study 
of law% and having a regular corporation, with a 
procurator, quxjtor, assessors, and librarians : 

If it happen that any of them dye there, they all accom* 
pany him to his grave, in a manner mbt so orderly of 
griefe and state that you would think the obsequies of 
some great potentate were solemnizing ; and to say truth 
of them, they arc a hearty and loving nation, not to one 
another onely, but to strangers, and especially to us of 
England. C^ely I could wish that in their speecli and 
complement (hey would not use the Latino tongue, or 
else speak it more congruously : you shall hardly finde 
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111 in nmoiig^t I hem which c.in innkc n shift to expresse 
liiiiiscifc in that Inngu.igc, nor one among>l an hundred 
Hiat can doe it i^itincly. CalUriamy 
Gan/inufft aiul the like arc as usuall in their common 
<li^courxc, as (o drinkc at ilirce of tlic clock, and %'is 
familiar as ilicir sleep. Jl.vl they l>cnt their study 
that way. I pcnwailc my '•elf they would have been 
excel lent gcuMi at the common lawes, their tongues so 
naiu rally lalling cm these words which arc necessary to 
.1 declaration : but amongst the rest, I took cspcciall 
notice c;f erne Mr Getmur (?]. .a m.an of that various 
mix lure of words, that you \voul<l ha\e thought his 
longue to have been a \cr)' Amsterdam of languages; 
Cr^s Wfttte tfiV irom titi maj*ttam 

was one of his remarkable speeches when we xverc at 
Paris : but here at Orleans we had them of him Ihiek 
and three fol<k If ever he should chance to dye in a 
strange place, where his count rcy could not Xk knownc 
but by his longue, it could not possildy l>e but that 
more nations would strive for him than ever did for 
ilomer. 1 had before rca<i of the confusion of Hal>cl, 
in him I came ac<juaintetl with it. 

IVilliaiii l^ryiiiUN horn in 1600 at Swanswick, 
near Ikilh, gratlualcd from Oriel College, Oxford, 
in 1^21. Admitted a student of Lincoln's Inn, he 
was called to the liar, but was early drawn into 
theological controversy, and during 1627-30 pub- 
lished 7 '/t^ Culov^liuesse 0/ L<yx’e-lock^s^ H^alihes 
SiikfU'ss€ (against drinking of healths), and three 
other Puritan and anti-Arminian diatribes. In 
1633 a p [) c a re d his Histrio^ . I f as iix : ihe Players 
Si'fyfiPXt^y a bulky and scurrilous pamphlet of 1040 
small quarto pages, essaying to prove that play- 
WTiling, play-acting, and play-going arc unlawful 
and immoral, arc in defiance of Scri|)turc and the 
Church-fathers, and %arc condemned by the wisest 
of the heathen. The book was dedicated to the 
masters of Lincoln’s Inn, as the one of the Inns 
of Court that had not permitted the acting of intcr- 
Iu<lcs itt its halls. Several passages in the work, 
summarised in the index as * womcn-actors 
notorious whores,* were held to be a reflection 
on the virtue of Queen Henrietta Maria, who 
with her ladies had in the same year taken 
part in the performance of a play. The de- 
nunciation of magistrates who failed in the duty 
of suppressing theatres, and unpleasant allusions 
to Nero, were held to point at the king. So Prynne, 
arraigned in the Star Chamber, was, after a year’s 
imprisonment, in 1634 sentenced to have his book 
burnt by the hangman, pay a fine of ^5000, be 
expelled from Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn, lose both 
his cars in the pillory, and suffer perpetual im- 
prisonment. Three years later, for assailing Laud 
‘ and the hierarchy in two more pamphlets, a 
fresh fine of ^5000 was imposed \ he was again 
pilloried, and was branded on both checks with 
S. Z. (‘seditious libeller;’ ‘stigmata Laudis’ in 
Prynne’s own interpretation). He remained a 
prisoner till, in 1640, he was released by a tvarrant 
of the House of Commons. He acted as Laud’s 
bitter prosecutor (1644), and in 1647 became 
recorder of Bath, in 1648 member for Ncu'port 


in Cornwall. But opposing the Independents and 
Charles I.’s execution, he was one of those of 
whom the House was ‘purged,’ and was even 
imprisoned (1650-52). On Cromwell’s death he 
returned to Parliament as a royalist ; and after 
the Restoration Charles II. ‘kept him quiet’ by 
making him keeper of the Tower records. He 
died 24th October 1669. He wrote in all some 
two hundred pamphlets and books, remarkable 
for vchen^encc and violence rather th.in for any 
merit of style. He assailed with equal vehemence 
the tyranny of the king’s government and of the 
Commonwealth ; wrote against prelates, papists, 
Quakers, and Jews ; and attacked with equal 
vigour Laud, the Puritan Goodwin, Lilbume, 
Milton, and the Protector. After the Restoration 
none was more savage against the regicides or 
more eager for retaliatory measures. Some of his 
polemical pamphlets were even couched in verse 
of a kind, one of these being elegantly named 
P7<a\aa( Purg^ for Roman Calholics. Withal 
he did good service as a compiler of constitutional 
history, his best works the CaUndar of Parlia- 
mentary It^r/fs and his Records. See Documents 
relating to Prynne^ edited by S. R. Gardiner 
(Camden Society, 1877) ; Life by Kirby (1931). 

The principal part of the comprehensive title- 
page of Pry one’s famous book is as follows : 

lihtno-Masti.r : The Piayers Scourge or Aefors Tra- 
gedies Divided into Two IMrts. Wherein it is largely 
cvidcncol, by divert Aigumcnls by the concurring 
Authorities and Resolutions of Sundry texts of Scrip- 
ture; of the whole Primilive Church, l)Olh under the 
Uaw and (lospcil ; of 55 Synodcs and Counccis; of 
71 Falhcrs and Christian Writers, Iwforc the ycarc of 
our Lord 1200; of al>ovc 150 foraigne and domcstique 
Protestant and Popish Authors, since; of 40 Heathen 
rhilo.soj>hcrs. Historians, Poets ; of many Heathen, 
many Christian Nations, Republiques, Emperors, Princes, 
Magistrates ; of sundry Apostolicall, Canonicnll, Im- 
peri.all Constitutions ; and of our owne English Statutes, 
Magistrates, Universities, Writers, Preachers. 'ITiat 
]>opular Stage-playes (the very Pompes of the Divcll 
which w'c renounce in Baptisme, if w*e bcleeve the 
Fathers) are sinfull, heathenish, Icwde, ungodly Spec- 
tacles, and most pernicious Corruptions ; condemned in 
nil ages, as intolerable Mischiefes to Churches, to Re- 
publickes, to the manners, mindcs, and soulcs of men. 
And that the Profession of Play-poets, of Stage-players ; 
together with the ])enning, acting, and frequenting of 
Stage-playes, arc unlawfull, infamous, and misbeseemmg 
Christians. Ail pretences to the contrary arc here like- 
wise fully answ ered ; and the unlawfulnes of acting, 
of beholding Acadcmicall Entcrludes, briefly discussed; 
besides sundr}* other particulars concerning Dancing, 
Dicing, Health -drinking, &c. of which the Table will 
informe you, ... By William Prynne, an Viter- 
Baircster of Lincolnes Inne. 

Still in the title-page and before the imprint are 
a series of Latin citations, with full references, 
from Cyprian’s De Spe^aculis^ Lactantius’s De Vera 
Cultu^ Chrysostom’s Homilies on Matthew, and 
Augustine’s De Civitate Deu 
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From 'Histrio^Maatlx.*— ActvB I. Scseaa Prlma. 

That al) popular and common Stage -Dayes, whether 
Comically TragicalJ, SatyricalJ, Mimicall, or mixl of 
cither, (especially as they are now composed and 
personated^ are such sinfull, Imrtfull, and i>emicious 
Recreations as are altogether unseemcly and unlawful) 
unto Christians ; I shall first of ail evidence and proove 
It from their originall parents, and primary Inventors: 
which were no other but the very Devil! himselfe ; or 
at leastwise, Idolatrous and Voluptuous Pagans, im- 
pregnated with this infernall issue from ilelJ it sclfc; 
from whence I argue in the first jiiace thus. 

That which had its birth and primaric conception 
from the very Devil) himse)fe, who is all and oncly 
evill, must nce<)cs )>c Sinful), Pernicious, and altogether 
unseemely, yea, Unlawful) unto Christians. 

But Stage-Playcs had their liirth and primary con- 
ception from the very Dcvill liimsclfc, wlio is all and 
onely evil). 

Therefore they must nce<)cs liec Sinful), Pernicious, 
and altogether unsccmely, yea. Unlawful! unto Christians. 

The Minor, (which is onely liable to exception,) I 
shall easily make good ; First, by the direct and punc- 
tual! testimony of sundry Fathers. 

• 

But now a-dayes Musicke is grownc to such and so 
great licenliousncssc, that even at the ministration of the 
holy Sacrament all kinde of wanton and lewde trifling 
Songs, with piping of Oi^ns, have their place and 
course. As for the Divine Service and Common prayer, 

It is so chaunted and minsc<l and mangled of our cosily 
hired, curious, and nice ^^usitie^s (not to instruct the 
audience withall, nor to slirrc up mens mindcs unto 
devotion, but with a whorish harmony to tickle their 
cares :) that it may justly sceme not to Iw a noyse 
made of men, but rather a bleating of bruitc beasts 5 
whiles the Corislcrs ncy descant os it were a sort of 
Colts; others bcilowc a tenour, as it were a company 
of Oxen : others barke a counter- point, os it were a 
kennel! of Dogs: others rorc out a treble like a sort 
of Buis: others grunt out a base as it were a number 
of Hogs ; so that a foule evill favoured no>*sc is made, 
but as for the wordes and sentences and the very matter 
it selfe, is nothing understanded at all ; but the authority 
and power of Judgement is taken away both from tlie 
mindc and from the eares utterly. Erasmus Roterodamus 
expresseth his minde concerning the curious manner of 
singing used in Churches on this wise, and saith, Why 
doth the Church doubt to follow so worthy an Author 
(Paul), yea, how dare it be bold to dissent from ? What 
other thing is heard in monoalcries, in Collcdges, in 
Temples alm^t generally, then a confused noyse of 
voyccs? But in the time of Paul, there was no singing 
but saying onely. 

For the Minor, that Stage-pUyes unavoydably pro- 
duce an intollerablc niispence of much pretious time, 
Ac, it is most apparant if we will but summe up all 
those dayes, those hourcs which arc vainely spent in 
the composing, conning, practising, acting, beholding 
of every publike or private Stage-play. How many 
golden dayes and houres, I might say weekes, nay 
monethi, ami I had almost said whole yeeres, doe most 
Play-poets spend in contriving, penning, polishing their 
new-Jn vented PUycs» before they ripen them for the 
Stage. When these their Playes arc brought unto 


maturity, how many hourcs, evenings, halfe-<laycs. .ind 
sometimes weeke.', are spent by all the Actors (especially 
in solcmne aca«lcmicall Kntcrludes) in copying, in conning, 
in practising their parts, l>cfore they arc ripe for publike 
action. When this i> finished, how many men arc 
vainely occupied for sundr)' tlayes (yea sometimes yccrc^l 
together, in buihling Theaters, Stages, Scenes and 
Scaflblds ; in making theatrical) VagtAtxU, Apparitions, 
Attires, Visars, Garnicnts. with such-like Stage-appur- 
tenances for the more comm<Hlious |>oin|>ous acting and 
adorning of these vaine- glorious Enter! udes. When 
all things requisite for the publike personating of these 
Playes arc thus exactly accommodated, and the <lay 
or night approcheth when those are to be actctl, how 
many hundreds of all sorts vainely if not ridiculously 
spend whole dayes, whole aftcmooncs and nights oft- 
times in altyring themselves in their richest robc> ; in 
providing seates to hearc, to see and to \yc scene of 
others 5 or in hearing, in l>c holding these vain lascivious 
Slagc-playcs, (which last some three or foure hourcs 
at the Ic.ist, yea sometimes whole dayes and weekes 
together, as did some Roman Playes ^tnd yet sceme 
too short to many, to whom a Lecture, a Sermon, a 
Prayer, not halfe so long, is over tedious:) who thinke 
themselves well imployed all the while they are thus 
wasting this their pretiuus time (which they scarce know 
how to spend) upon these idle Spectacles. Addc we 
to this, that .all our common Actors consume not onely 
weekes and yeeres, but even their whole lives, in learning, 
practising, or acting Playes, which Usidcs nights and 
other seasons, engro&sc every aftemoone almost ihorow- 
out the yeerc, to their peculiar service ; as wee see by 
daily experience here in London 5 where thousands sjiend 
the moitic of the day, the weeke, the yecrc in Play- 
houses, al least -wise far more hourcs then they iinploy 
in holy duties, or in their lawful) callings. If \vc annex 
to this the time that divers waste in reading Play- 
bookes, which some make their chiefesl study, preferring 
them before the Bible or all pious Bookes, on which 
they seldome seriously cast their eyes; together with 
the mispent time which the discourses of Playes, either 
scene or read, occasion : and then summe up all this 
lost, this mispent time together ; wc shall scone disceme, 
wc must needs acknowledge, that there arc no such 
Helluoes, such canker-wormes, such theevish Devourera 
of mens most sacred (yet undervalued) time, as Stage- 
playes. 

*••••». 

Not to mention the ovcr-prodigall disbursements upon 
Playes and Masques of late penurious times, >vhich hav'C 
bcene wel-nigh as expensive as the \Vars, and I dare 
say more chargable to many then their soules, on whicli 
the most of us l>estow least cost, least time and care. 
How many hundreds, if not thousands, arc there now 
among us, (to their condemnation, if not their reformation 
be it spoken,) who spend more, daily, weekeiy, monelhty, 
if not ycerely at a Play-house to maintaine the Devils 
service and his insirumcnis, then they disburse in pious 
uses, in relicfe of Ministers, Schollers, poore godly 
Christians, or maintenance of Cods service, all their life. 
How many assiduous Play-haunters are there who con- 
tribute more liberally, more frequently to Play-houses, 
then to Churches ; to Stage-playes, then to Lectures ; 
to Players, then to Preachers ; to Actors, then to Poore 
mens Boxes? being at far greater cost to promote their 
owne and others just damnation, then themselves or 
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oHicr-i nrc u> arlwincc their owiic or olhcrs sniv.ition. 

I low m.iny arc there, who can l)e€ at co>l to hire a 
C o.xch. a l•oau^ a to carry them to a Play 'house 

every <lay, where they mo^t pay cleare for their Ach)M*>sion, 
Si AicN and lk>\C' ; wlio will hanlly he At any co^l to 
convey (heni'civo to a Sermon once A weeke, a monel h, 

A yccie, (specially on a weeke day) at a Church far 
nearer to tlicni then the Play-house ; where they may 
Ijave Seate-. have entrance, (yea spirit nail Cordials, ami 
celc'tial l>.ainties to refresh their soulcs,) without any 
money <’r evpcncc. How many arc there, who according 
to their seNcrall (pialillcs spend 2d. 3d. 4<L 6«l. I2<l. 
lS<l. 2s. and sometimes 4 or 5 shillings at a Play- 
house, day hy day, if Coach -hire, Poatc-hire, Tobacco, 
Wine. Pccre, and such like same cxpcnces which Player 
doe Usually occasion, he cast into the reckoning; and 
that In tliesc [>enurlous timc«, who can hanlly spare, 
who can never h<»neslly get hy their lawful! callings 
halfc so much. How many prodigally consume not 
oncly their charity, apparcll, <hct, Iwokcs other 

necessaries, hut even their annuall Pensions, KcvenucN 
and Kslatcs at Pickc puisc Stage-playes ; which are 
more expensive to them then all their necessary dis- 
hurscmcnt.s. If we suiniuc up all the prodigall vainc 
expenses which Iday -houses ami Playcs occasion every 
w*ay, we '^hall fnidc them almost infinite, wel-nigh in- 
credible, altogether intollcrahlc in any Christian frugall 
stale; which must needs abamlon Stage-playes as the 
Athenians and Romans did at last even in this regard 
that they imj>ovcrish an<l tjuite mine many ; as the 
fore <|uotc<l test i monies, >vith many domcsticpic experi- 
ments, <laily tcstilie. 

Ediiiiiiid Cnlniiiy (1600-66), l>orn in London, 
studied at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, tind became 
chaplain to Felton, Hi shop of Ely. In 1626*36 
he svas lecturer at Bury St Edmunds, but resigned 
when I lie order to read the Book 0/ S ports was 
enforced ; in 1639 he was chosen minister of St 
Mary Aldcrmaiihur>‘, London. He had a principal 
share in Smtetymnuus (1641), a reply to Bishop 
HalPs Pivim Ri^^ht of Episcopacy, It was so 
railed from the initials of the names of the writers— 
Stephen Marshall, Edmund Calainy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurstow (the 
*iuP standing for the ‘w’ of ‘William’). Calamy was 
much in favour with the Presbyterian parly, but 
was, on the whole, a moderate man, and disap* 
proved of those measures which ended in the 
death of the Icing. Having exerted himself to 
promote the restoration of Charles IL, he received 
the offer of the bishopric of Coventry and Lich* 
field ; hut, after much deliberation, it was rejected. 
The passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662 made 
him retire from his minisierlal duties, and he died 
heart-broken by the Great Fire of London. His 
sermons were of a plain and practical character ; 
and five of them^ published under the title of 
The Godly Mufis Arky or a City of Rc/ugt ht 
the Day of his Distress^ acquired much popularity. 
— His grandson, Edmund ’Calamy, D.D, (1671- 
1732), studied three years at Utrecht, and declining 
Carstarcs’ offer of a Scottish professorship, from 1694 
was a Nonconformist minister in London. His 


forty-one works include an Account of the Ejected 
Ministers (1702) and an interesting Autobiography, 
first ]>ublishcd in 1829. 

William Clillliimnortli (1602-44), a famous 
polemic, was born at Oxford, and was distinguished 
as a student there. Hales and F’alkland were 
amongst his friends. An early love of disputation, 
in which he possessed eminent skill, developed a 
sceptical temper. A Jesuit named Fisher con- 
verted him to the Church of Rome — his chief 
argument being the necessity of an infallible living 
guide in matters of faith. He then studied at the 
Jesuits’ College at Douay ; and having been, im- 
prudently, requested to write down the reasonings 
that led to his conversion, he studied anew the 
whole controversy and became ‘a doubting Papist.’ 
Laud, his godfather, wrote a weighty series of 
letters to him ; and his friends induced him to 
return to Oxford, where, after additional study of 
the points of difference, he declared in favour of 
the Protestant faith. His change of creed drew 
him into several controversies, in which he em- 
ployed the arguments that were aftenvards melho- 
dic.'illy stated in his famous work, entitled The 
Religion of the Protestants a safe way to SalvaiioHy 
published in 1637. This treatise, which placed its 
author in the first rank of religious controversialists, 
is now, in spile of its following the line of argu- 
ment of a now forgotten book attacking him, hailed 
as a model of perspicuous reasoning, and one of 
the ablest defences of the Protestant faith. The 
author maintains that the Scripture is the only rule 
to which appeal ought to be made in theological 
disputes, that no Church is infallible, and that 
the Apostles’ Creed embraces all the necessary 
points of faith. The Arminian opinions of Chilling- 
worth brought upon him the charge of latiludi- 
narianism ; and his character for orthodoxy was 
still further shaken by his refusal to accept of 
preferment on condition of subscribing the Thirty- 
nine Articles. His scruples having at length been 
overcome, he was promoted, in 1638, to the chan- 
cellorship of Salisbur>'. During the Civil War he 
zealously adhered to the royal party, and even 
assisted as engineer at the siege of Gloucester in 
1643. He died in the bishop’s palace in Chichester 
in the succeeding year. Lord Clarendon, who was 
one of his intimate friends, has drawn the follow- 
ing character of this eminent divine: ‘He was 
a man of so great a subtilty of undcrstanding> 
and so rare a temper in debate, that, as it was 
impossible to provoke him into any passion, so 
it was very' difficult to keep a man’s self from 
being a little discomposed by his sharpness and 
quickness of argument, and instances in which he 
had a rare facility, and a great advantage over 
all the men I ever knew.’ Writing to a Roman 
Catholic, in allusion to the changes of his own 
faith, Chilling>vorth says : 

I know A man, that of a moderate Protestant turned 
A Papist, and the day that he did so, was convicted u> 
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coruciencc that his yesterday^s opinion an error. 
The same man afterwards, upon better consideration, 
became a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papist a 
confirmed Protestant. An<l yet this man thinks himself 
no more to blame for all these changes, than a traveller 
who, using all diligence to find the right way to some 
remote city, di<l yet mistake it, and after find his error 
and amend it. Xay, he stands upon his justification so 
far, as to maintain that his alterations, not only to you, 
but also from you, by God's mercy, were the most satis- 
factory actions to himself that ever he did, and the 
greatest victories that ever he obtained over himself and 
hU affections, in those things which in this world are 
most precious. 

The following passages from his great work 
show a like spirit : 

The Bible the Religion of Protestanta. 

Kno>v then, sir, that when I say the religion of 
Protestants is in ]>rudence to be prefcrretl before yours, 
as, on the one side, I do not understand by your re- 
ligion the doctrine of Dellarmine or Baroninas, or any 
other private man amongst you ; nor the doctrine of the 
Sorbonne, or of the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, or 
of any other particular company among you, but that 
wherein you all agree, or profe^ to agree, ‘ the doctrine 
of the Council of Trent;' so accordingly on the other 
side, by the ‘religion of prolestants' I do not under- 
stand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon ; 
nor the Confession of Augusta, or Geneva, nor the 
Catechism of Heidelberg, nor the Articles of the Church 
of England, no, nor the harmony of Protestant confes* 
sions ; but that wherein they all agree, and which they 
all subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule 
of ihcir faith and actions; that is, the Bjble. The 
Bjble, I say, the BiULE only, is the religion of protes* 
tants I Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and the 
plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequences of it, well 
may they hold it as a matter of opinion ; but as matter 
of faith and religion, neither can they with coherence 
to their own grounds believe it themselves, nor require 
the belief of it of others, without most high and most 
schismatical presumption. I for my part, after a long 
and (as I verily believe and hope) impartial search of 
‘the true way to elemal happiness,' do profess plainly 
that I cannot find any rest for the sole of my fool but 
upon this rock only. I see plainly and with mine o>vn 
eyes, that there are popes against popes, councils against 
councils, some fathers against others, the same fathers 
against themselves, a consent of fathers of one age 
against a consent of fathers of another age, the church 
of one age against the church of another age. Tradi- 
live interpretations of scripture arc pretended ; but there 
are few or none to be found : no tradition, but only of 
scripture, can derive itself from the fountain, but may 
be plainly proved either to have been brought in, in 
such an age after Christ, or that in such an age it was 
not in. In a word, there is no sufficient certainty 
but of scripture only for any considering man to 
build upon. This therefore, and this only, 1 have 
reason to believe; this I will profess, according to 
this I will live, and for this, if there be occasion, 

I will not only willingly, but even gladly, lose my 
life, though I should be sony that Christians should 
take it from me. 


Ranson In Religion. 

But you that woukl not have men follow their reason, 
what would you have them follow? their passions? or 
pluck out their eyes go blindfohl? \o, you say ; 
you would have them follow authority. In Go<l s name, 
let them ; we also would have them follow authority ; 
for it is upon the aiyhority of universal tradition that 
we would have them Iwlievc Scripture. Hut then, as 
for the authority which you \umld have them follow, 
you will let them sec reason why they shouM folIi>w it. 
And is not this to go a little alwut?— to Ic.ive reason 
for a short turn, an<l then to come to it ag.nin. .ind to 
do that which you condemn in others? It l>cing in<lccd 
a plain impossibility for any man to submit his reason 
but to rc.ason ; for he that doth it to authority, mu^t of 
necessity think himself to have greater reason 10 l^clievc 
that authority. 

Ther« U a Life by D«* Maireau* (i 79 $h aftd one by Birch pre- 
fi«ed to his edition of ihe works (1743), which includes also nine 
sermons. Another edition was published in 1838 in 3 vols. See 
Tul loch's Rtxiional in 

John Gauden (1605-1662) was bom at May- 
land, near Matdon, in Essex ; was educated at liur)** 
St Edmunds and St John s College, Cambridge ; 
and on the commencement of the Civil War 
complied with ihc Prcsb>nerian party. He received 
several church preferments, which he continued to 
hold even after the Parliament proceeded against 
monarchy. When the army resolved to impeach 
and try the king, in 1648, he published A Religious 
and Loyal ProUsfation against their purposes and 
proceedings, and other polemical tractates. Uut 
his grand service to the royal cause consisted in 
his writing Bfedv the Pouriraiciur^ of his 

Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings^ a 
work which bears to be from the pen of Charles 1 . 
himself, and to contain the devout meditations of 
his later days. There appears to have been an 
intention to publish this Pourtraicture before the 
execution of the king, as an attempt to save his^ 
life by working on the feelings of the people ; but 
it did not make its appearance till a day or two 
aAcr His Majesty's death. The sensation which 
It produced in his favour was exlraordinar>'. Mt 
is not easy,' says Hume, ‘to conceive the general 
compassion excited towards the king by the pub- 
lishing, at so critical a juncture, a work so full of 
piety, meekness, and humanity. Many have not 
scrupled to ascribe to that hook the subsequent 
restoration of the royal family. Milton compares 
its cATccts to those which were wrought on the 
tumultuous Romans by Anton>''s reading to them 
the will of Cfesar.' So eagerly and universally 
was the book perused by the nation that it 
passed through forty-seven editions in a year. 
Milton, in his Eikonoelastes^ alludes to the doubts 
which prevailed as to the authorship of the work, 
but at U)is time the real history w'as unknown. 
The first statements that it was by Gauden seem 
to have been made, by persons well qualified to 
know, as early as 1674, and rumours were plentifully 
current when in 1692 the book was expressly said 
to be Gauden’s composition in a circumstantial 
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narralivc published by (»audcn’s former curate, 
Walker. Several writers then entered the field on 
i)otli >idcH of the question ; the principal defender 
of the kind's claim bcin^j WagstafTc, a nonjuring 
clcr^'vnuin, wlio published an elaborate X'indicatiou 
of Km: Charles ihe Martyr in 1693. For ten 
years snbsciiucnlly the liierar>'*war continued ; but 
after this there ensued a long interval of repose. 
^\'hcn Hume wrote his Historvs the evidence on 
the two sides appeared so c<}iia11y balanced that, 
Svitli regard to the genuineness of that production, 
it is not cas)V says he, ‘for a historian to fix any 
opinion which will be entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion.’ In 1786, however, the scale of evidence was 
turned by the ptiblicalion, in the third volume of 
the Clarendon Slate Papers, of some of (iauden’s 
letters, the most itnporiant of which are six addressed 
by him to Lord Chancellor Clarendon after the 
Restoration. He there complains of the poverty 
of {]\c see of Exeter, to which he had already been 
appointc<l, and urgently solicits a further reward 
for the important secret service whicli he liad per- 
formed to the royal cause. Some of these letters, 
containing allusions to the circumstance, had for- 
merly been i)rinlcd, though in a less authentic form ; 
but now for the first lime appeared one, dated the 
13th of March 1661, in which lie explicitly grounds 
Jiis claim to additional remuneration, ‘ not on what 
xvas known to the world under my name, but 
what goes under the late blessed king’s name, the 
Eikon or Portraiture of liis Majesty in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings. This book and figure/ he adds, 
Svas wholly and only my invention, making, and 
design ; in order to vindicate the king's wisdom, 
honour, and piety.' He professed to have begun 
it in if>47, and to have submitted a MS. copy to 
the king in the Isle of Wight. Clarendon seems 
to liavc spoken in the last year of his life as if he 
did not admit Gauden's authorship ; but in his 
History of tht Rebtllion^ undertaken at the desire 
of Charles 1 . and avowedly intended as a vindica- 
tion of the royal character and cause, he maintains 
the most rigid silence with respect to the Ei^on 
liasilikc. The troublesome solicitations of Gauden 
were so effectual as to lead to his promotion, in 
1662, to the bishopric of Worcester ; a dignity, 
however, which he did not long enjoy, for he died 
in the same yean The controversy as to the 
authorship of the Eikon Dasiliki is by some still 
decided in favour of the king. Such was the con- 
clusion arrived at in a work published in 1824 
by Ur Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College ; 
Southey took the same view, which was energeti- 
cally maintained in Mr E. J. L. Scott’s edition of 
the Eikon (1880). But the arguments of Malcolm 
I.^aing, Todd, Sir James Mackintosh, Hallam, 
Lingard, and most historians down to Green 
accept Gauden’s claim (acquiesced in by many of 
his royalist contemporaries) to be considered the 
author. Dobic in the Acadtmy for May and June 
1883 makes out a strong ease for Gauden’s author- 
ship. Internal evidence supports Gauden’s claim ; 


the style is much loo measured and rhetorical for 
that of Charles, who was a careless, confused, and 
inexact wilcr. There is A Bibliography of ihe 
Kin^^s Book by Edward Almack (1896). The 
Eikon thus reflects on the events of the Civil / 
War : 

The various successes of this unhappy war have at 
Ic.'ist affor:le<i me variety of good meilitalions. Some, 
times Go<l was pleased to tr>' me with victory, by worsting 
my enemies, that I might know how with moderation 
and thanks to own and use his power, who is only the 
true Ixird of Hosts, able when he pleases to represse 
the confidence of those that fought against me with so 
grc.it adv.xniagcs for iiowcr and number. 

From small Ijeginnings on my part, he let me sec that 
I w.is not wholly forsaken by iny i>coplc*s love or hU 
protection. Other limes God was pleased to exercise 
my patience, and teach me not to trust in the arm of 
flesh, but in the living God. My sins sometimes pre- 
vailcfl against the justice of my cause ; and those that 
were with me wanted not matter and occasion for his 
just chastisement l>oih of them and me. Nor were my 
enemies Icssc punished by that prosperity, which hardened 
them to continue that injustice by open hostility, which 
was licgun by most riotous and unparliamentary tumults. 
There is no doubt but pcrsonall and private sins may 
ofttimes overbalance the justice of public engagements; 
nor doth God account every gallant man (in the world's 
estceme) a fit instrument to assert in the ^vay of war a 
righteous cause. The more men arc prone to arrogate to 
their own skill, valour, and strength, the lesse doth God 
onlinarily work by them for his own glory. I am sure 
the event or succcssc can never stale the justice of any 
cause, nor the ])cace of men's consciences, nor the eternal 
fate of their soules. 

Those with me had (I think) clearly and undoubtedly 
for their justification the Word of God and the laws of 
the land, together with their own oathes ; all requiring 
ol>cdiencc to my just commands ; but to none other under 
heaven without me, or against me, in the point of raising 
armes. Those on the other side are forerf to flic to the 
shifts of some pretended fears, and wild fundamentals of 
slate (os they call them) which actually overthrow the 
present fabrick both of church and state ; being such 
imaginary reasons for self-defence as arc most impertinent 
for those men to alletlge, who, being my subjects, were 
manifestly the first assaulters of me and the lawes : first 
by un suppressed tumults, after by listed forces. The same 
allegations they use, will fit any faction that hath but 
power and confidence enough to second with the sword 
all their demands against the present lawes and gover- 
noiirs, which can never be such as some side or other 
will not find fault with, so as to urge what they call a 
reformation of them to a rebellion against them. Some 
pamsitick preachers have dared to call those martyC 
who died fighting against me, the lawes, their oathes 
and the religion established. 

Arthur Wilson (1595-^652), born at Yar- 
mouth, became secretary to Robert, Earl of Esseiq 
afterwards Parliamentary general in the Civil 
Wars, whom he accompanied on his Continental 
campaigns (1620-25) » and in 1633, after two years? 
study at Oxford, entered the service of the second 
Earl of Warwick, colonial adventurer and Parlia- 
mentary admiral Wilson too was hostile to the 
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Stewart regime ; his Life and Reign of King fames /. 
(1653), was called by Heylyn ‘a most famous 
pasquil.* His plays are The Inconsiant Lady (cd. 
Bliss, 1814), and The Svjisser Fcuillcrat, 1904). 

Sir Anthony Weldon gives an even more 
unfavourable picture of the same period in his 
Court (ifui Character of King James. Ha\'ing as 
Clerk of the Kitchen accompanied the king to 
Scotland in 1617, Weldon wrote a highly depre- 
ciatory account of ScotLand, and was dismissed 
from office. He revenged himself by drawing up 
this sketch of the court and its monarch, in which 
a graphic but bitterly overcharged description of 
James’s personal appearance, habits, and oddities 
is given. Weldon seems to have died about 1649. 

Bnkcr*s Cliroiiiclet long the standard Eng- 
lish history, takes its name from sir Blchnrd Bakrr 
(1568-1645), who, bom in Kent and educated at 
Oxford, was knighted in 1603. High -She riff of 
Oxfordshire in 1620, in 1635 he >vas thrown for 
debt into the Fleet Prison, where he died. There 
he wrote his famous but far from accurate Chronicle 
of the Kings of England unto the Death of King 
James (1643). Other works penned in prison were 
Af tditaiio 9 is ami Disquisitions on portions of 
Scripture, translations of Balzads Letters and 
Malvczzi’s Discourses on Tacitus^ and two pieces 
in defence of the theatre. Probably no part of 
Bakcr^s own Chroniete was more popular with 
country gentlemen than its continuation by 
Cdwnra Phillips (163CK96?), Milton’s nephew, who, 
carefully trained by the poet, became a hack writer, 
producing poems, dictionaries, bombastic novels, 
an edition of Drummond’s poems, &c. His most 
considerable effort was his continuation of the 
Chronicle to the coronation of Charles I L The criti- 
cal period of the civil troubles was wholly the work 
of Phillips, who wrote from the standpoint of a 
decided royalist ; for the Restoration he had the 
help (if not the MS.) of Monk’s brother-in-law, Sir 
Thomas Clarges. The fourth edition (1662) be- 
came the standard one ; the eighth appeared in 
1684. Addison makes the Chronicle the favourite 
reading of Sir Roger dc Coverlcy, who kept it lying 
in his hall window. Doubtless Sir Roger often 
read the story of the king’s execution (much * con- 
tracted ' in the 1730 and later editions) : 

On Tuesday the 3pih of January, which was the fatal 
day on which (he king was put (o death, the Bishop of 
London did in the morning read divine service in his 
presence ; to which duty the xxvii. chapter of St Matthew, 
being the history of our Saviours passion, was appointed 
by (he Church-Calendar for (he second lesson : but he^ 
supposing it to have been selected on purpose, thanked 
him afterwards for his seasonable choice. But the bishop 
modestly declining those undue thanks, told him that it 
came by course to be read on that day, which very much 
comforted Hb Majesty, who proceed^ to the remaining 
duties of receiving from the bishop the holy sacrament, 
and (he other preparations for his approaching passion. 

His devotions being ended, about ten a clock he was 
brought from St James’s to White-hall vby a regiment of 


fool, with colours dying, ami drums beating uhrough tnc 
Park), pan marching before and p.art l>chin<1, >Mih a 
pnv.uc guani of j^arti^ns alx>ut him, the bishop on the 
one hand ami Colonel Tomlinson (who had the charge 
of him) on the other bare-headed, d he guards inarching 
a slow pace, as on a solciim and sad occasion to their ill- 
tuned drums, he bid them go faster (as his u^ual manner 
of walking was), saying, I’hai he now went before them 
to strive for an heavenly crown with less sollicitude than 
he had often encouraged his souldiers to fight for an 
earthly diadem. 

Being come to the end of the Park, he went up the 
stairs leading to the Ix)ng Gallery in White* Hall, where 
he used foimerly to hxige. There finding an unexpected 
delay in being brought u|>on the scaffold, which they had 
l)egun but that morning, he past the mo»t of that time 
(having rcceivctl a letter from the prince in ihc interim 
by Mr Scymor) in prayer. 

About twelve a clock, His Majesty (refusing to dine) 
eat oncly a bit ofbreail, and drank a glass of claret ; and 
about an hour after Colonel Hacker, with other officers 
and souldiers, brought him with the bishop and Colonel 
Tomlinson through the banquetting house to the scaffold, 
whereto the passage was made through a wintlow. A 
strong guard of several regiments of horse and foot were 
placetl on all sides, which hind red the near approach of 
his miserable and distracted subjects (who for manifest- 
ing their sorrow, were most barbarously used), and the 
king from speaking what he had designed for their cars : 
whereu]>on finding himself disa[)pointe<l, he omitted much 
of his intended matter, but having viewc<l the scaffold 
(which had irons driven in it to force him down to the 
block by ropes, if that he shouhl have rcsistctl) and the 
ox (of whose etlge he was very careful), having minded 
one present of touching it with his cloak [rrV]. . . % 

Being upon the scaffold, he looked very earnestly u(>on 
(he block, and asked Colonel I lacker if it could l>c no 
higher: and then spoke thus (directing his speech chiefly 
to the bishop and Colonel Tomlinson). • • . . 

(llicn foUotvs the king’s speech in full.] 

Bishop, Though your Majesties affections may be very 
well known to religion, yet it may be expcctc<l that you 
should say somewhat thereof for the worlds satisfaction. 

King. I thank you very heartily, my lord, for that I 
had almost forgotten it; in troth, sirs, my conscience in 
religion 1 think is very well known to all the world, and 
therefore I declare before you all that I die a Christian » 
according to the profession of the Church of England^ 
as I found it left me by my father, and this honest man 
I think will witness it. Then speaking to the executioner 
he said, I shall say but very short prayeis, and when I 
thrust out my hands — let that be your sign. 

Then he called to the bishop for his mght-cap,and having 
put it on, he said to the executioner, Does my hair trouble 
you ? who desired him to put it all under his cap, which 
the king did accordingly by the help of the executioner 
and the bishop : then the king turning to the bishop said^ 

I have a good cause and a grarious God on my side. 

Bishop. There is but one stage more, this stage is tur- 
bulent and troublesome, it is a short one : but you may 
consider it will soon carry you a very great \vay : it will 
cany you from earth to heaven, and there )'ou will find 
a great deal of cordial joy and comfort. 

King, I go from a comiptible to on incomiptible 
crown, where no disturbance can be, no disturbance 
in the world. 
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A/r//.'/. ^*ou are cKchange^l from a temporary to an 
eternal crown, a good cxcliangc. 

Tlic king tlien said to the executioner. Is niy Itair 
well? and look olT liis cloak and his George, giving 
hi> (ieorge to the lu-ihop, saying, Kememher. Then he 
pul oh' lii> donlilct, and being in Ills wasicoal, he put 
his cloak on again ; then looking upon the block, he 
saul to the executioner, You must set it fast. 

Ext'i'uliouc*'. It is fast, sir. 

Kif! ’, When I put iny liands out this way — stretching 
them out — tlicn do your work. 

After that, liaving said two or three words (a-s he 
stood) to himself, with hands and eyes lift up, imme- 
diately stooping down, he laid his neck u])oti the block : 
and then tlic executioner again putting his hair under 
his cap, the king (tbiiiking he ha<l Inren going to strike) 
said, Stay f<ir (he sign. 

Yes, I will, and it please your Majesty. 

And after a very little pause, the king stretching forth 
his hands, the executioner at one blow scscrcci his 
head fiom his Inxly ; (he head l»cing off, the executioner 
held it up, and shewed it to the [leojde, which done, 
It was with the iKxiy put in a coflin covered with 
black velvet for that pur|>osc, and conveyed into his 
bnlgings at White* Hall ; and from thence it was carried 
to liis house at Saint James's, where his liody svas 
embalniccl and put in a coffin of lead, and lai<l there 
A fortnight to l>c seen by the people : and on Wednesday 
.seven* night after, his corp*» cnilialmctl nn<l coffin'd in 
lea<l. Nvas <lclivcrcd chlvlly to the care of four of his 
servants, viz. Mr I[crl>crl, Capt. Anthony Mildinay, 
his sewers, Captain IVc^ton, and John Joy-ncr (formerly 
cook to his Majesty), who with others in mourning, 
.accompanied the herse that night to Windsor, an<l 
placed it in that which was formerly the kings l>cd- 
chamber : whence it was next day removed into the 
l)cans Hall, and from thence by the Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquess of llcrtfonl, the M.irqucss of Dorchester, 
and the Karl of Lindsey, conveyed to St George his 
chappet, and the corps there interred in the vault 
(as is supposol) of King llcnr)' the YIII. and Queen 
Jane, with this inscription upon the cofhn, 

C1IAHLK8 KING OK ENGLAND. 

M.DC.XL.VIII. 

Apropos of the carp Izoak Walton quoted the 
ChronicU to this effect : 

Hops and turkeys, carps and beer. 

Came into England all in a year. 

Sir Wllliniii Diifftlnlc (1605-86), antiquarys 
was born at Shu stoke, near Coleshill, in Wanvick- 
shire. He studied law and histor)* under his 
father, soon after whose death he purchased the 
neighbouring manor of Blythe (162$). Created 
Rouge Croix pursuivant (1640), he during the 
Great Rebellion adhered to the royalist cause, 
and from 1642 to 1646 was at Oxford, the king’s 
headquarters, being made M.A. and Chester 
herald. He lived in obscurity during the Com* 
monwealth, but on the Restoration received the 
office of Norroy, and in 1677 was promoted to 
be Garter Principal King of Arms and knight. 
His works arc the Monasticon AnglUanum (1655- 
61-73)1 a Latin history of English religious founda* 


tions (Eng. ed. 6 vols. 1817-30); AniiquitUs of 
Wfirunckshirc (1656; 3d ed. 1763-65) ; History of 
Si PauVs Ctiihcdral (1658) ; History of Jmbanking 
and Dray fling ( 1 662 ) ; Origitus JuridiciaUs ( 1 666) ; 
and Baronage of England (3 vols. 1675-76). See 
his Life<^ Diary ^ and Correspondence^ edited by 
William Hamper {1827). 

Elias Asliiiiole (1617-92), antiquar>', was bom 
at Lichhcld, and became a solicitor, but, a hearty 
royalist, entered Brazenose College, Oxford, where 
he applied himself to mathematics, natural phil- 
osophy, astronomy, astrology, and alchemy. In 
1646 he became acquainted with Lilly and other 
astrologers; and in 1650 he edited a work of Dr 
Dec s, to which he subjoined a treatise of his own. 
In 1652 he issued his Theatrum C/iyrnicnnt, and in 
1672 his magnum opus^ a History of the Order of 
the Gi%rfer, At the Restoration various honours 
were conferred U|K)n him, and thenceforward he 
mainly devoted himself to heraldic and antiquarian 
studies. In 1682 he presented to the University 
of Oxford a fine collection of rarities, bequeathed 
him by his old friend John 'IVadcscanl (i(x>8-62), 
gardener to Charles L, which was ihcrcaficr known 
as the Ashmolean Museum. Among his friends 
were Seldcn and Dugdale, whose daughter became 
his third wife. His Diary (1717 ; ed. Gunther, 1927) 
is entertaining. 

Sir Thomas Browne^ 

the learned, dcsullor)*, eloquent writer of the Religio 
Medieiy was born in London in 1605, and after being 
educated at Winchester and Oxford, travelled in Ire- 
land, and also in F" ranee, Italy, and Holland. He 
took his doctor's degree at Leyden, and settled in 
1637 as a medical practitioner at Nonvich. He was 
knighted by Charles 11 . on his visit to Norwich in 
1671. Browne’s first and greatest work, Religio 
Medici (‘The Religion of a Physician’), written 
about 1635, was published surreptitiously in 1642, 
and next year a perfect copy was issued by himself ; 
(his, his confession of faith, revealing a deep insight 
into (he mysteries of the spiritual life, immediately 
rendered the author famous in (he literary world. 
Here he gives a minute account of his opinions, 
not only on religion, but on an endless variety 
of philosophical and abstruse questions, besides 
affording the reader glimpses into the eccen- 
tricities of his personal character. The language 
of the work is bold and poetical, adorned with 
picturesque imagery, though frequently pedantic, 
rugged, and obscure. His most elaborate work, 
Pseudodoxin Epidemicay or Enquiries into . . . 
Vulgar Errorsy appeared in 1646, and is a strange 
and discursive amalgam of humour, acuteness, 
learning, and credulity. The following enumera- 
tion of some of the errors which he endeavours 
to dispel will ser\'e both to show the kind of 
subjects he was fond of investigating, and to 
exemplify the notions which prevailed in the 
seventeenth century ; 



That cr>stal is nothing else but ice strongly con- 
gealed; that a diamond is softened or broken by the 
blood of a goal ; that a pot full of ashes will contain 
as much water as it would without them ; that bays 
preserve from the mischief of lightning and thunder; 
that an elephant hath no joints; that a wolf, first 
seeing a man, begets a dumbness in him ; that moles 
are blind ; that ihe flesh of |>cacocks corrupicth not : 
that storks will only live in republics an<l free slates ; 
that the chicken is made out of the yolk of the e^ ; 
that men weigh heavier dead than alive ; that the for- 
bidden fruit was an apple ; that there was no rainbow 
before the Flood ; that John the Baptist should not die. 

He treats also of the ring-finger, saluting upon 
sneezing, pigmies, the canicuLir or dog days, 
the picture of Moses with horns, the blackness 
of negroes, the river Xilus, Gypsies, Methuselah, 
the food of John the Uaptist, the cessation of 
oracles, Friar Bacon’s brazen head that spoke, 
the poverty of Belisarius, and the wish of 
Philoxcnus to have the neck of a crane. In 
1658 Browne published his IfydrioUtphia ; I ni 
JSursa/, or a Discourse 0/ the Sepulchral Crus 
lately foumi in Norfolk, mainly a discussion 
of burial-customs. Here the author's learning 
appears in the details which he gives concern- 
ing the modes in which the bodies of the dead 
have been disposed of in dificrent ages and 
countries ; while his reflections on death, oblivion, 
and immortality arc, for solemnity and grandeur, 
unsurpassed in English literature, and arc set 
forth in language of rich and gorgeous eloquence. 
In a field at Walsingham were dug up between 
forty and fifty urns, containing the remains of 
human bones, some small brass instruments, 
J>oxcs, and other fragmentary relics. Coals and 
burnt substances were found near the same plot 
of ground, and hence it was conjectured that this 
was the Ustrina, or place of burning, or the spot 
whereon the Druidical sacrifices were made. Thus 
furnished with a theme for his philosophic musings 


it')j by making their graves in the air like the 
Scythians, * who swore by wind and sword ; ' or 
in the sea, like some of the nations about Eg)*pt. 

Men have lost their reason in nothing so much as 
their religion, w*herein stones and clouts make mait)’Ts; 
and since the religion of one seems madness unto 
another, to afford an account or rational of old rights 
requires no rigid reader. That they kindled the pyre 
aversely, or turning llicir face from it, was a handsome 
symbol of unwilling ministration ; that they washed 
their bones with wine and milk ; that the mother 
wTapt them in linen and dried them in her bosom, 
the first fostering part, and place of their nourishment ; 
that they opened their eyes towards heaven, before 
they kindled the fire, as the place of (heir hopes or 
original, were no improper ceremonies. Their lost 
valediction, thrice uttered by the attendants, was also 
very solemn, and somewhat answered by Christians, 
who thought it too little if they threw nol the earth 
thrice upon the interred body. Tliat id strewing their 
tombs the Romans affected the rose, the Creeks amar- 
anthus and myrtle 5 that the funeral pjxe consisted of 
again | sweet fuel, cypress, fir, larix, yew, and trees perpetually 
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vordniu, Iny silent expressions of their surviving hopes ; 
wherein Christl^ins* who deck their coftins with bays, 
have r<»nnd a more elegant emblem; for that tree 
secuiirig dead, \viU restore itself from the root, and its 
<Iry and cv>viccous leaves resume their Ycr<hirc again ; 
which. If we mistake not, we have also ob>ervc<l in 
fiir/c. NVhclher the planting of yew in clnirchyards 
hohl not its original from ancient funeral rile«, or as 
an ernl>]em of resurrection, from its ])crpctiial verdure, 
may also admit conjecture. 

Among felicitous brevities may be quoted : 

Nature Is not at variauce with art, nor art with nature, 
they being both the servants of llis providence. Art 
is the perfection nf n.aturc. Were the world now as it 
was ilie sixth day, there were yet a chaos. Nature 
hath made one world, and an another. In l>chcf, all 
things arc artificial, for nature is the art of God. lie 
who discommendeth others obliquely commcmleth him* 
self. I had rather stand in the shock of a basilisk than 
in the fur>* of a merciless pen. A gootl cause nccfls not 
to bo patroned by passion, but can sustain itself upon a 
temperate dispute. 

To the Hydrioiaphia is appended a small treatise^ 
the most whimsical and not the least laborious of 
his works — TIu Carden of Cyrus; or the Quin^ 
c uncial I^ozengey Network Plantations of the 
AncientSy artificially^ naturally^ and mystically 
considered. It aims to prove that the mystical 
number five pervaded not only ancient horli* 
culture, but that it recurs through plant and 
animal life. Coleridge says Browne ^ finds quin- 
cunxes in heaven above, quincunxes on earth 
below*, quincunxes in the mind of man, quin- 
cunxes in tones, in optic nerves, in roots of trees, 
in leaves, in everything.’ One of the most striking 
of these fancies has been often quoted. Wishing 
to denote that it is late, or that he was writing 
at a late hour, he says that ‘the quincunx of 
heaven [the Hyades] runs low, and . ♦ . >vc arc 
unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts into 
the phantasms of sleep ; • • • to keep our eyes open 
longer were but to act our antipodes ; the hunts- 
men are up in America, and they arc already 
past (heir first sleep in Persia.' Among Browne's 
posthumous pieces are Miscellany Tracts (1684), 
A Letter to a Frieful (1690), and a collec- 
tion of aphorisms or jottings, entitled Christian 
Morals.^ apparently intended as a kind of con- 
tinuation of the Religio Medici, He left in MS. 
also various essays on antiquarian and other 
subjects. Sir Thomas Browne died in 1682, at 
the age of seventy-seven; in 1840 his skull was 
stolen out of its grave in St Peteris Mancrofc, and 
placed in the hospital museum. He was of a 
modest, simple, and cheerful disposition, retiring in 
his habits, and sympathised little with the pursuits 
and feelings of the busy multitude. He sided 
with the king in the Civil War, and was knighted 
by Charles II. Though he made it his business 
to combat ‘vulgar errors,’ his o\vn mind was 
deeply tinged tvith the credulity of his age. 
He clung to the discredited Ptolemaic system ; 


believed in astrology and alchemy, in xvitchcraft^ 
apparitions, and diabolical illusions ; and gravely 
obscr\'es, ‘that to those who would attempt to 
teach animals the art of speech, (he dogs 
and cuts that usually speak unto witches may 
afford some encouragement.' In 1664 at lixxry St 
Edmunds he gave evidence against two ‘ witches,’ 
and helped towards their conviction and burning. 

Though Browne's works are unsystematic, 
dcsultor)% unequal, his thought, like his style, is 
strikingly original, marked by high and occa- 
sionally transcendent intellectual power, often 
expressed with quaint humour or searching 
pathos, and always carr)*ing with it a strange 
impressiveness. His favourite theme throughout 
all his books is ever the mystery of death and 
what lies beyond the grave, and the visible 
signs of mortality mean as much to him as 
they did to Shakespeare himself as a text from 
which to descant on what transcends the little 
sphere of human life. His style is too peculiar, 
idiomatic, and difficult ever to be generally popu- 
lar, and it must be admitted that his studious 
brevity often lapses sadly into obscurity. In 
his own words, ‘the quality of the subject will 
sometimes carry us into expressions beyond mere 
English apprehensions;’ and indeed no writer 
has equalled him in the free coinage of Latinisms. 
Thus, speaking in his Vulgar Errors of the nature 
of ice, he says : ‘lee is only water congealed by 
the frigidity of the air, whereby it acquireth no 
new form, but rather a consistence or determina- 
tion of its difilucncy, and amitteth not its essence, 
but condition of fluidity. Neither doth there any- 
thing properly con glaciate but water, or watery 
humidity ; for the determination of quicksilver is 
properly fixation ; that of milk, coagulation ; and 
that of oil and unctuous bodies, only incrassation.’ 
He employs abundantly such words as dilucidate, 
ampliate, resipiency, opinionatiy, manuduction, 
indigitatc, reminiscent iai, evocation, farraginous, 
advenient, ariolation, lapifidical. He also uses 
words of Latin origin in their etymological sense, 
deals freely in technical terms from the sciences, 
and docs not hesitate to coin Grecisms or use 
modem French and Italian words. Yet his 
Latinisms and innovations seem rhetorically in 
harmony with the rolling rhythm of his marvellous 
prose* 

Dr Johnson's style shows obvious resemblances 
to Browne’s, especially in its Latinistic vocabulary. 
There can be no doubt that the author of the 
Rambler acquired much of his fondness for grandi- 
loquent and sonorous words and expressions from 
the \vritings of the learned knight of Norwich ; the 
Life of Browne prefixed to an edition of the Chris^ 
tian Morals (1756) was by Johnson. It is needless 
to say that Johnson’s clear and graceful use of his 
much less audaciously Latinist vocabulary dififers 
from Browne’s abstruse and often involved and 
obscure style of disquisition perhaps more than it 
resembles it It is inevitable that Browne’s con- 
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templative, inquisitive, fantastic pensiveness should 
be compared and contrasted with the more sombre 
and less poetical but equally numerous tem- 
perament of his earlier contemporary-, Uurton, the 
anatomist «f melancholy. Cowper’s Tas/t shows 
many traces of the Morals. Coleridye, who was so 
well qualified to appreciate the writings of Browne, 
has numbered him among his first favourites. 

Rich in various knowledge, exuberant in con- 
ceptions and conceits ; contemplative, imaginative, 
often truly great and magnificent in his style and 
diction, though, doubtless, loo often big, stift', and 
hyper-Utinistic. He is a quiet and sublime 
enthusiast, with a strong tinge of the fantast : 
the humorist constantly mingling with, and dash- 
ing across, the philosopher, as the darting colours 
in shot-silk play upon the main dye.’ Coleridge 
insists, too, on the entireness of Browne in cver>- 
subject before him. He never wanders from it, 
and he has no occasion to wander ; for whatever 
happens to be his subject, he metamorphoses all 
nature into it. To this should be added the 
complete originality of his mind. He is mani- 
festly like no other writer, and his quaint, pro- 
found, and mystical abstractions, stamped with 
his peculiar style, carry the imagination by an 
inevitable fascination back into the primeval ages 
of the world, or forward into the depths of eter- 
nity. Browne’s influence on English literature has 
been deep and lasting, if not very wide in extent 
No writer bears the impress of his influence 
more strongly marked, alike in style and cast of 
thought, than Charles Lamb, who indeed boasted 
that he was the first ‘among the modems ’ to dis- 
cover his excellences. Ha^litt, Carlyle, and Pater 
paid their tribute to him. De Quincey ranked him 
with Jeremy Taylor as the richest and most dazzling 
of rhetoricians, and Lowell called him ‘our most 
imaginative mind since Shakespeare : ’ perhaps it 
IS truer to say that his supremest merit rests in his 
being the highest type of the profound humorist, 
to whom ‘all existence had been but food for 
contemplation.’ • 

Oblivion. 

What song the syrens sang, or what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture. What 
time the persons of these ossuaries entered the famous 
nations of the dead, and slept with princes and coun- 
setlors, might admit a wide solution. But who were 
the proprietaries of these bones, or what bodies these 
ashes made up, were a question above anliquarism ; not 
to be resolved by man. nor easily perhaps by spirits, 
except we consult the provincial gu.irdians, or tutelar)’ 
observators. Had they made as good provision for their 
names as they have done for their relicks, they had not 
so grossly erred in the art of perpetuation. But to 
su1>sist in lx>ncs. and be but p>TamidalIy extant, is a 
fallacy in duration. Vain ashes, which, in the oblivion 
of names, persons, times, and sexes have found unto 
themselves a fruitless continuation, and only arise unto 
late posterity, as emblems of mortal vanities antidotes 
against pride, vainglory, and madding vices. Pagan 
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vain glories, which tl.ought the world might la>! f.,r 
ever, had cncour.igcment for ambition, an.l lin.ling no 
Alro|>os unto the imni.-rtaliiy of their names, were never 
dainpl with the nece,-.ty of oblivion. Even old ambi^lon^ 
had the ailvantagc of .,ur>. in the attempts of their vain 
glorio, who acting early an<i J>eforv the prolable meridian 
of tunc, have by this lime found great acconiplishnieiic of 
their designs, whereby the ancient heroes have already 
oul.l.-iste.i their monuments and inech.inical prescrv.itions. 
But in this latter scene of time we cannot expect such 
mummies unto our memories when ambition may fear 
the prophecy of Eli.a. ; and Ch.irle- \-. can never' hope 
to hvc within two Methuselahs of Elector. 

And therefore restless inquietude for the diuiumity 
of our memories unto present considerations .seem- a 
vanity almost out of date, and superannuated piece of 
folly. We cannot hojse to live so long in our names as 
some h.nve done in their jsersons ; one face of lanus 
holds no proportion unto the other. Tis iv>o late to l«; 
ambitious. The great mut.Hions of the world .ire actcl, 
or time may lie too short for our designs. To extend 
our memories by monuments, whose death we daily pray 
for, ami whose duration we cannot ho|>e, without injury 
to our cxjKctations in the advent of the last d.ay, were a 
contradiction to our ticlicfs. We whose generations arc 
orvlainwi in this selling part of time, are providcnti.tlly 
taken off from such imaginations ; and l>cing necessilatevl 
to eye the remaining particle of futurity, arc naturally 
constituted unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot 
excusably decline the consideration of that duration, 
which maketh p)Tamids pillars of snow, and all that 's 
posl a moment. 


Circles ami right lines limit and close all bodies, and 
the mortal righl linetl circle must concimic and shut up 
all There is no antidote against the opium of time, 
which temporally considcreth all things. Our fathers 
find iheir graves in our short mcniorio, and sadly tell 
us how we may he buried in our sur\ivors. Graven 
stones tell truth scarce forty years. Generations pass 
while some trees siaiul, an<l old families last not three 
oaks. To be read by bare inscriptions like many in 
Grutcr, to hope for eternity by enigmatical epithets or 
first letters of our names, to be studied by anti4uarics 
who we were, and have new names given us, like many 
of the mummies, arc cold consolations unto the students 
of perpetuity, even by everlasting languages. 

lo be content that times to coroe should only know 
there was such a man, not caring whether thev knew 
more of him, Mas a frigid ambition in Cardan; dis- 
paraging his horoscopal inclination and judgment of 
himself, who cares to subsist, like Hippocrates* patients, 
or Achilles* horses in Homer, umicr naked nominations 
without deserts and noble acts, which are the balsam of 
our memories, the tnitUchia and soul of our subsistences. 
To be nameless in worthy dce<ls exceeds an infamous 


history. The Canaanitish woman lives more happily 
without a name Uun Herodias with one. And who had 
not rather have been the good thief than PiUte ? 

But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattcreth her 
P^PP>% deals with the memory of men without 
distinction to merit or i)erpetuity. Who can but pity 
the founder of the Pyramids? Ilerostratus lives that 
burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built 
it Time hath spared the epitaph of Adrian's horse, 
confounded that of himself. In v.'vin we compute our 
felicities by the advantage of our good names, since 
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IkkI h^vc duralions : and [ hersilcs is like to live 

ac loiv» t\^ Acaniciiuicm. Who knows whether .the best 
of men Ikt known, or wlielhcr there be not inore remark- 
aiile jicr^oii' forijol, than any that stared remcmljcred in 
tile known account of time? Witlumt the favour of the 
everlasting register, the first man ha<l l»ccu as unknown 
as the last, anci Methuselah's long life had been his only 
chronicle. 

< ddivion is not to be hiretl. The greater part must 
be content to l>c as though they had not lK*en, to lx.‘ 
foniul in the register of C/^h 1, not in the record of man. 
Twenty -'Cven names makeup the lirst slor)' (l>cforc the 
l lo..d]: and tlic recorded names ever since contain not 
one living century. 'Die number of the dca<l long 
c\cce<lelh .all that shill live. 1 he night of time far 
sur()as«>cth the <lAy, and who know-, when was ihc 
Ctjuinox? Kvery liour adds unto that current arith- 
metic k. which scarce si antis one moment. Ami since 
<lca!h must be the Lucina of life, an<l even p.agans could 
rioubt whether thu> to lisc were to die ; since our 
huigcst sun sets at right descensions, ami makes but 
winter arches, and therefore it cannot l>c long lK*f<>rc 
we lie down in il.irkncss, and have our light in ashes ; 
since the bvolher of ticath *laily haunts us with dying 
meincnios, and time, that grows ohi in itself, bids us 
hope no tong duration, diuturnily is a dream and folly 
of expectation. 

Darkness and light divide the course of lime, and 
oblivion shares with memor)' a great part even of our 
living iK'ings ; we slightly rcmcmlH.'r our felicities, and 
llie smartest strokes of ahlicli<in leave but short smart 
upon us. Sense en<lurcth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us or themselves. J o weep into stones arc fables. 
Adliciions induce callosities ; miseries arc slippery, or 
fall like snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no 
unhappy stupidity. I'o l>c ignorant of evils to come, 
and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful provision in 
nature, whereby we digest the mixture* ^ our few and 
evil days, ami, our <lclivc»e<l senses not relapsing into 
cutting remembrances, our sorrows arc not kept raw 
by the edge of repetitions. A great part of anti<piity 
contented their hopes of subsisiency with a transmi- 
gration of their souU-^a good way to continue their 
memories, while, having the advantage of plural .succes- 
sions, they could not but act something remarkable in 
such variety of lacings, Atu|, enjoying the fame of their 
passe<l selves make accumulation of glory unto their 
last durations. Others, rather than be lost in the 
uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede 
into the common Itcing, and make one particle of the 
public soul of all things, which was no more th.in to 
return into their unknown and divine original again. 
Ivgyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, contriving their 
IkkUcs in sweet consistencies to attend the return of 
their souls. But all was vanity, feeding the wind, and 
folly. The Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or 
time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy 
is l>ccomc merchandise ; Mizraim oircs wounds, and 
Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any 
patent from oblivion, in preservations below the moon ; 
men have l>cen deceived even in their flatteries, above 
the sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate their names 
in heaven. The various cosmography of that part hath 
already varied the names of contrived constellations ; 
Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyris in the Dog-star. 


While we look for incorrupt ion in the heavens we find 
ihcv are but like the earth ; — durable in their main 
bodies, alterable in their parts ; whereof, beside comets 
and new stars, jxjrspetlivcs l>ogin to tell tales, and the 
spots that wamlcr alxuit the sun, with I acton’s favour, 
would make clear conviction. 

There is nothing strictly immortal but immortaliiy. 
Whatever hath no beginning may l>e confi<lenl of no 
] end (all others have a ilejHrmlenl being and within the 
reach of destruction) ; which is the j)cculiar of that 
I necessary Essence that cannot destroy itself, and the 
highest strain of omnipotency, to l)C so j>owerfiilly con- 
slitiilexl as not to suffer even from the power of itself ; all 
others have a <lcpcndcnl l>eing, and within the reach of 
ilcslntction. Bui the sufficiency of Christian immortality 
fru>lratcs all earthly glor}*, and the quality of either stale 
j after death makes a folly of |>oslhumous memory. God, 

' who c.in only destroy our souls, and hath a.ssurcd our 
1 resufVcciion, either of our Ixxlies or names hath directly 
promisc<l no duration. Wherein there is so much of 
chance, that the l>ol<lcsl expectants have found unhappy 
' frustration ; and to hold long subsistence seems but a 
scape ill oblivion. But man is a noble animal, splendid 
in .a dies, and pompous in the gr.avc, solemnising nativities 
and deaths ivith c<)ual lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery* in the infamy of his nature. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisible sun 
within u^. A small fire sufficeth for life, great flames 
seemed too little after death, while men vainly affected 
precious pyres, and to bum like Sardanapalus ; but the 
I wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of protligal blazes 
' and reduced undoing fires unto the rule of sober obsequies 
wherein few could l>c so mean as not to provide wood, 
pitch, a mourner, and an um. 

Five languages securctl not the epitaph of Gordianus. 
The man of Go<l lives longer without a tomb than any 
by one, invisibly interred by angels tind adjudged to 
olKCurity, though not without some marks directing 
human discovery. Enoch and Elias, without cither tomb 
or burial, in an anomalous state of being, arc the great 
examples of perpetuity, in their long and living memory, 
in strict account being still on (his side death, and having 
a late part yet to act upon this stage of earth. If in the 
decretory term of the world we shall not all die but be 
changed, according to received translation, the last day 
will make but few graves ; at least quick resurrections 
will anticipate lasting sepultures. Some graves will be 
opened before they be quite closed, and Lazarus be no 
wonder. When many that feared to die, shall groan 
that they can die but once, the dismal state is the second 
and living death, when life puts despair on the damned ; 
when men shall wish the coverings of mountains, not of 
monuments, and annihilations shall be courted. 

While some have studied monuments, others have 
studiously declined them, and some have been so vainly 
boisterous, that they durst not acknowledge their graves ; 
wherein Alaricus seems most subtle, who had a river 
turned to hide hts bones at the bottom. Even Sylla, 
that thought himself safe in hU um, could not prevent 
revenging tongues, and stones thrown at his monument. 
Happy arc they whom privacy makes innocent, who 
deal so with men in this world, that they are not afraid 
to meet them in the next \ who, when they die, make 
no commotion among the dead, and ore not touched 
with that poetical taunt of Isaiah. 

Pyramid, arches, obelisks were but the irregularities 
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of v'Ain -glory, and wild enorniiues of nnciciu ina^iia- 
nimily. But the most magnanimous resolution rests 
in the Christian religion, which Irampleth ujx)n i»ride, 
and sits on the neck of n mbit ion, humbly pursuing 
that infallible perpetuity, unto which all others nuisi 
diminish their diameters and be poorly seen in angles 
of contingency. 

Pious spirits, who passed their days in raptures of 
futurity, nu<le little more of this world than the worhl 
that was before it, while they lay obscure in the chaos 
of pre onli nation and night of their fore-beings. Ami if 
any have been so happy as truly to umlcrstand Christian 
annihilation, ecstacies, cxolution, Ikiuefaciion, transfor- 
mation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, ami 
ingression into the divine shadow, they have alrca<ly 
had a handsome anticipation of heaven : the glory of 
the world is surely over, and the earth in ashes unto 
them. 

To subsist in Insling inonumcnlv, to live in their 
protluciions, to exist in their names, and prcclicnnicnt of 
chima-ms, was large satisfaction unto ol<l ex{>ecialions, 
and made one part of their Elysiums. Hut all this is 
nothing in the nietaph)-sicks of true l>elicf. To live 
indeetl is to be again ourselves, which Ijcing not only 
an hope but an evidence in noble believers, ’tis all one 
to lie in St Innocents’ churchyard, as in the sands of 
Egyi>t; ready to be anything in the ecstasy of being 
ever, and as content with six foot as the tnehs of 

(From the fifth dnd Iasi chapicr 

OuNArifi, receptacles for Ihe bones of dead mtn\ fJu /pvfhtcy 
^rAi*/,aTaJmudical cradition of the house of Elijah that the world 
should Iasi bui six thousaad years ; tnewtai ri^kt^UHtd eirtU 
u the Creek letter 0 , instead of •death,* aad used on 

Rojiian gravestones as the s>-nibol of death ; the 

(ito) of the Antwerp scholar Janus Cmier was lone the 
Mandard collection ; a list of a number of has 

b^n pre^rved; the Ansiotelun tnitUthU here means ‘perfec- 
tion or 'ideal centre nHgUi 0/cfiHiiNgtmet are the infiniiesimalty 
sMJl angles between the circle and iu tangent ; tx0luti4H U a 
shortened form of /xre/sr/<>« ; the special virtue of the earth in the 
churchyard of the Holy Innocents* Church in Paris is referred to by 
Bishop Corbet above at page 457; Adrian's Mole or Hadrian s 
Mai^leuin, now the Castle of Sc Angelo, is the vaai pile built by 
the Emperor Hadrian for the imperial (ombe. 

lilffbt the Bhadow of God. 

Light, that makes things seen, makes some things 
invisible. Were it not for darkness and the shadow of 
Ihe earth, the noblest part of the creation had remained 
unseen and the stars in heaven as invisible as on the 
fourth day, when they were created above the horizon 
with the sun, and there was not an eye to behold them 
The greatest mystery of religion is expressed by adum- 
bration, and in the noblest part of Jewish types we find 
Ihe cherubims shadowing the mercy-seat. Life itself is 
but the shadow of death, and souls departed but the 
^dows of the living. All things fall under this name. 
The sun itself is but the dork simulacrum^ and light 

but the shadow of God iTf, ^ . 

(From Cjnu 0 G^rd^m.) 

Tbe Study of Ood'a Works. 

The world was made to be inhabited by beasts, but 
studied and contemplated by man ; it is the debt of our 
reason we owe unto God, and the homage we pay for 
not being beasU. Without this, the world is still as 
though it had not Ijcen, or os It was before the sixth day, 
when os yet there was not a creature that could conceive 
or say there was a world. The wisdom of Cod receives 


^mall honour fit>in ih«uie vulgar hcad> ihal rudclv -larc 
about, and with a gro^* rusticity admire his Murks; 
those highly magnify him whose judicious nujuiry' inlu 
his acts, and dclil>crate research inio las creatures, return 
the duty of a devout and Icamcil admiration. 

(Krvm Ktligt0 Mrlici.') 

Ghosta. 

1 cannot liclieve the wis^loni of P\lhagoras did ever 
positively and in .1 literal >cn>v anfirm his metempsy- 
chosis or impo%>ib]c traiKmigmlion of the souU of men 
into beasts. Of all luctainorphoscs or tram migrations 
I believe only one, that of Lot s w ife ; for that of 
Xcbuchodonu>or proccctle<] not so far ; in all others I 
conceive there is no further \crity than is conlainetl in 
their implicitc scdm: and morality. 1 Udievc that the 
whole frame of a beast doth |>crish, and is left in the 
same slate after death as before it was maicriaJIcd into 
life ; that the souls of men know neither conirar}' nor 
I'omiption ; that they subsist Uyond the UxJy, and 
outlive death by the priviledge of their projKT natures, 
ami without a miracle ; th.it the souls of the faithful, as 
they leave earth, lake possession of heaven ; that those 
aj>|>arilions and ghosts of depart ei I |>er3ons are not the 
wand ring souU of men, but the um|uiet walks of devils, 
prompting and suggesting us unto mischief, blood, and 
villany, instilling and stealing into our hearts ; that the 
blessed spirits arc not at rest in their graves, but wander 
sollicitous of the affairs of the world. But that those 
phantasms appear often, and do frequent cemeteries, 
chamcl-houscs, and churches, it is because those arc the 
dormitories of the dead, where the Devil, like an involcnt 
champion, beholds with pride the $jK>ils and trophies of 
his victory over A.Ian,. 

Browne on Himself. 

Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which 
to relate were not n history, but a piece of poetry, and 
would sound to common ears like a fable. For the 
world, I count it not an inn but an hospital, and a place 
not to live but to die in. 'Fhc world that 1 regard is 
my self ; it is the microcosm of my own frame tliat I can 
cast mine eye on ; for the other, I use it but like my 
globe, and turn it round sometimes for my recreation. 
Men that look uj)on my outside, perusing only my con- 
dition and my fortunes, do err in my altitude ; for I am 
above Atlas his shoulders. The earth is a point not 
only ID rcsj^ect of the heavens above us, but of that 
heavenly and celestial part within us. That mass of 
flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind. That 
surface that telis the heavens it hath an end, cannot 
persuade me I have any. . . . \Miilst I study to find 
how I am a microcosm, or little world, I find in)*self 
something more than the great. There is surely a piece 
of divinity in us^something that was before the heavens, 
and owes no homage unto the sun. Nature tells me I 
am the image of God, as well as Scripture. He that 
understands not thus much, hath not his Introduction or 
first lesson, and hath yet to begin the alphabet of man. 

(Proto R0lifi0 .V#^<ikt.) 


Cb&rlty. 

But to return from philosophy to charity : I hold not 
SO narrow a conceit of this virtue as to conceive that to 
give alms is oncly to be chariuble, or think a piece of 
liberality am comprehend the total of chari^. Divinity 
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hath wjacly divided the nets thereof into many l>ranchcs, 
and hath taught ns In this narrow way many |>aths unto 
go<Hlncxs : as many ways ns we may do gootl, so many 
ways we may be charitable ; there arc inhrmitic^ nut 
oncly of iMjdy, but of ^oul and fortunes, which do require 
the merciful hand of our abilities. I cannot contemn a 
man for ignorance, but l>ciiohl hijn with a^ much pity 
a^ I <io Lazarus. It is no greater charity to cloalh his 
iKxly, than apparel I lie nakedness of his souk It is 
an honourable object to »ce the reasons of other men 
wear our liveries, and their l)orrowetl understandings do 
homage to the bounty of ours: it is the cheapest way 
of l>enelicence, and, like the natural charily of the sun, 
illuminates another without ol)scuring itself. To l>o re* 
served and caitifT in this part of g<Kxlness is the sordidcst 
piece of covetousness, and more contemptible than t>ccu* 
niary avarice. To this, as calling myself a scholar, I 
am obliged by the duty of my condition : 1 make not, 
therefore, my head a grave, but a treasure, of knowletigc ; 

I intcml no monopoly, but a community in learning ; I 
study not for my own sake only, but for theirs that study 
not for themselves. ! envy no man that knows more 
Ilian myself, )mt pity them that know less, I instruct no 
man ns .in exercise of my knowledge, or with an intent 
ratluT to nourish and keep it alive in mine own head, 
than l>cgcl ami propagate it in his ; and in the midst of 
all iny endeavours, there is but one thought that dejects 
me, that my ac<|uire<l parts must perish with myself, nor 
can l>e Icgacicd among my honoured friends. 1 cannot 
fall out, or contemn a man for an error, or conceive why • 
a difference in opinion should divide an affect ion ; for 
controversies, clis]iute«^, and argumentations, both in phib 
osophy and in divinity, if they meet with discreet and 
peaceable natures do not infringe the laws of charily. 
In all disputes so much as there is of passion, so much 
there is of nothing to the purpose ; for then rc.ison, like 
a ba<l houn<l, spends upon a false scent, and forsakes 
tlic ipicstion first started. An<l this is one reason why 
Control ersies arc never determined ; for though they lie 
auqdy proposc<l, they are scarce at all hand let), they do 
so swell with unnecessary digressions ; and the parem 
thesis on the party is often as large as the main discourse 
on the subject. The foundations of religion are already 
established, and the principles of salvation su)>scri))cd 
unto by all ; there remains not many controversies worth 
a passion 5 and yet never any disputed without, not only 
in iliviniiy but inferior arts. (From Rtiigh 

Browne's ‘Evening Hymn’ evidently suggested 
some of the thoughts in Bishop Ken’s : 

The night is come, like to (he day, 

Depart not Thou, great God, away. 

Let not my sins, black os the night, 

Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 

Keep still in my honron ; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 

Thou, whose nature cannot sleep. 

On my temples sentry keep : 

Guanl me 'gainst (hose watchful foes 
Whose eyes arc open >vhi1e mine close. 

no dreams my head infest 
Bui such as Jacob's temples blest. 

While 1 do rest, my soul advance ; 

Make my sleep a holy trance : 
lli.it I may, my rest being wrought, 

Awake into some holy thought ; 


And with as active vigour run 
.My course as doth the nimble sun. 

Sleep is a death make me try, 

By sleeping, w'hat it is to die \ 

An<l as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my l>ed. 

Howe’er I rc^.1, great Go<l, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee ; 

And thus .assured, behold 1 lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These arc my drowsy days ; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again : 

O come that hour when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever. 

There are editions of the works by Simon Wilkin (4 vols. 1835-36X 
C. Sayle (3 vols. 1905-7), and Keynes {6 vols. 199^-31), who also 
published a Dibllo^aphy (1994): of RtiifU by Greenhill 

(1661). MurUon (ipss): ftydrioia^htA by Creer>bill (1896), Murison 
(1999). See studies by Gosse (1905 ; reprinted f 99 sX Leroy 
(Paris t93iX 

Thomas Fuller 

was the son of the rector of Aldwinkic St Peter's 
in Northamptonshire (as Dr>*dcn was son of the 
rector of Aldwinkic All Saints). He was born in 
1608. Quick intelligence made him a scholar in 
boyhood, and at Queen's College, Cambridge, he 
attained the highest honours. Eminently popular 
as a preacher in Cambridge, he passed through a 
rapid succession of promotions to the lectureship 
of the Savoy in London. His first work was a 
tedious poem (1631) — David's Hahtous Simu^ 
HtartU hfpcntancf., Heaxne Punishmeftf, In 1639 
he published his History of thf Holy on 

the Crusades, and in 1642 his Holy and Prophane 
Stale. During the Civil War he attached himself 
to the king's party at Oxford, and accompanied 
the army for some years as ch«iplain to Sir Ralph 
Hopton. For his men, apparently, he wrote and 
published Oood Thoughts in Bad Tiutes (1645)1 
Good Thoughts in Worse Times (1647) was fob 
lowed by The Cause and Cure of a Wounded Con- 
scienee (1647), and in 1660 by Mixt Contemplatiom 
in Better Times. A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine ap* 
peared in 1650. His company was much courted 
both for his learning and for his irrepressible 
humour. He would sit patiently for hours listening 
to the prattle of old women, in order to obtain 
snatches of local history, traditionary anecdote, and 
proverbial wisdom ; and these he wrought up in The 
Worthies of Englaftd^ which is a strange melange 
of topography, biography, and popular antiquities. 
In 1647 he returned to London. His Church 
History of Britain was given to the world in 
1655 (1 vol. folio); and Hoylyn denounced it as 
a rhapsody with three hundr^ and fifty errors, 
and full of* impcrtinenctcs and scraps of trencher- 
jests interlaced in all parts of the book.’ Fuller 
next devoted himself to the preparation of his 
Worthies j which was not complctt^ till 1660, nor 
published till 1662 after his death (i66i). He had 
passed through various situations in the Church, 
the last of which was that of chaplain to Charles IL 
By Charles IL he was restored to his preferments. 
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and it was tliought he would have been made a 
bishop had he not been prematurely cut off by 
fever the year after the Restoration. He was twice 
married. As proofs of his wonderful niemor\-, it 
was fabled that he could repeat five hundred un- 
connected words after twice hearing them, and 
recite the whole of the signs in the principal 
thoroughfare of London after once passing through 
it and back again. His chief work, the ll'orlhUsy 
is rather a collection of brief memoranda than 
a regular composition. While a modern reader 
marvels at the vast quantity of gossip which , it 
contains, he realises that it has preserved much 
curious information which would have othenvise 
been lost, it may be described as a magnificent 
miscellany about the counties of England and 
their illustrious natives, lightened up by unrivalled 
wit and felicity of illustration, and aglow with 
patriotism. The style, as in his other works, 
shows a nervous brevity and point almost new 
to English, and a homely directness strangely 
shrewd and never vulgar. The eminent men 
whose lives he records are arranged by Fuller 
according to their native counties, of which he 
mentions also the natural productions, manu- 
factures, medicinal waters, herbs, wonders, build- 
ings, local proverbs, sheriffs, and modem battles. 
Fuller’s Holy and Propkaue Slate contains admir- 
ably drawn characters, which are held forth as 
examples to be respectively imitated and avoided— 
such as the Good Father, the Good Soldier, the 
Good Master, and so on. In this and the other 
productions of Fuller there is a vast fund of | 
sagacity and good sense ; his conceits, as Charles 
Lamb says, are oftentimes ‘deeply steeped in 
human feeling and passion.’ Thus he says: ‘The 
Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have for- 
gotten the names of their founders and negroes 
he characterises as ‘the image of God cut in 
ebony.’ And as smelling ‘a turf of fresh earth 
is wholesome for the body, no less are thoughts 
of mortality cordial to the soul.’ The first six 
extracts are from the Holy Stale, the next five 
from the IVorihUs. 

Tlio Good 8ohooliQftst^r, 

There is scarce any profession in the commonwealth 
more necessary which is so slightly performed. The 
reasons whereof I conceive to be these: First, young 
scholars make this calling their refuge; yea perchance 
before they have taken any degree in the university, 
commence schoolmasters in the country; as if nothing 
else were required to set up this profession but only a 
rod and a ferula. Secondly, others who are able use it 
only os a passage to better preferment, to patch the renu 
in their present fortune, till they can provide a new one 
and betake themselves to some more gainful calling. 
Thirdly, they are dbheartened from doing their best with 
the miserable reward which In some places they receive, 
being masters to their children and slaves to their parents. 
Fourthly, being grown rich they grow n^ligent, and 
scorn to touch the school but hy the proxy of an usher. 
But see how well our schoolmaster behaves himself. 


Mis genius inclines him with delight to his profes-ion. 
Some men had a', lieve l>e schuollxiys as bchooliiia'.icrs, 
to be tied to the school as Cooper's Dictionaiy and 
Scapula’s Lcxio<ii arc ch.-iincd to the desk therein ; and 
though great scholars and -kiKul in other arl.s, are 
bunglers in this. I!ut Ciod of hi, goodness hath fitlcl 
several men for several callings, that the necessity of 
church and state in all csindiiion, may be providol for. 
So that he who beholds the faliric thcreol may say, God 
hewed out the stone, and appointed it to lie in this 
very place, for it would fit none other so well, and here 
it doth most excellent. .And thus God niouldeth some 
for a schoolmaster', life ; undertaking it ivith desire 
an<i delight, and discharging it with dexterity an<l happy 
success. 
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AAer an Engraving. 


He studieth his scholars' natures as carerully as they 
their books» and ranks their dispositions into several 
forms. And though it may seem didicult for him in a 
great school to descend to all particubrs, yet experienced 
schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar of boys’ 
natures, and reduce them all, saving some few except ions^ 
to these general rules ; 

1. Those that arc ingenious and industrious. The 
conjunction of two such planets in a youth presage much 
good unto him. To such a lad a frown may be a whip- 
ping, and a whipping a death ; yea, where their master 
whips them once, shame whi|>s them all the week after. 
Such natures he useth with all gentleness. 

2 . Those that arc ingenious and idle. These think 
with the hare in the fable, that running with snails (so 
they count the rest of their schooifellom) they shall 
come soon enough to the post, though sleeping a good 
while before their starting. O I a good rod would finely 
take them napping J 

3- Those that are dull and diligent. Wines, the 
stronger they be, the more lees they have when they are 
new. Many boys arc muddy-headed till they be clarified 
I with age ; and such aftenvards prove the best. Bristol 
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liiniiionils arc both bri^lit, and s»q\inrc<l, and pointed by 
n.Uure, and yvt arc soft nml worthless ; w hereas orient 
oncN ill India arc n>ui*h ami ru;^ged naturally. Hard, 
rvtggol, and dull natures of youth acquit theinsclvcs 
afterwards the jewels of the country ; ami therefore their 
dulness at fir^t is to U* lK)rne with, if they l»c dili|;cnl. 
That schoohnaster deserves to be Inraten hinisclf who 
iKats nature in a boy for a fault. .\nd I question 
whether all tlic whipping in the world can make their 
parts which are naturally sluggish rise one niimue Iwforc 
the luiur nature hath ap|K)intcd. 

4. Those that are invincibly dull, and negligent also. 
Correction may reform the latter, not amend the former. 
All the whetting in the worhl can never set a mrors 
etigo on that which hath no steel in it. Such boys he 
consigneth over to other ))roretisums. Shipwrights and 
boat makers will choose those crooked pieces of timt>cr 
which other carpenters refuse. Those may make excel- 
lent merchants and mechanics who will not serve for 
scholars. 

He is able, diligent, and motho<lical in his teaching; 
not Icacling them rather in a circle than forwards. He 
minces his precepts for children to swallow, hanging 
clogs on the nimbicness of his ow'n soul, that his 
scholars may go along with him. 

He is and will l>c known to l>c an absolute monarch 
in hi*' school. If cockering mothers proffer him money 
to purchase their sons an exemption from his rod (to live 
xs it were in a peculiar, out of their master’s jurisdic- 
tion), with dis<lain he refusclh it, and scorns the late 
custom in some places of commuting w*hipping into 
money, and ransoming Iwys from the rod at a set 
price. If he hath a slublwm youth, correct ion -proof, 
he debaseth not his authority by contesting with him, 
but fairly, if he can, puls him away Iwfore hK obsti- 
nacy hath infected others. 

$. lie is mmleratc in inflicting dcsen'cd correction. 
Many a schoolmaster better answcrclh the name 
Tftfifii than r.ithcr tearing his scholars* flesh 

with whiptnng than giving them goo<l education. No 
womlcr if his scholars hate the Muse.s being presented 
unto them in the shapes of fiends an<l furies. Junius 
complains insoUuti <nrnij\fhtii of hi.s schoolmaster, 
by whom comrituUbiUur uptUs ant octies in ifits 

tin^dos. Yea hear the lamentable verses of poor Tusser 
in his own Life : 

‘ From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent, 

To icam straightways the l.atin phrase, 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me 

At once I ha<L 

* For fault but small or none at all 
It came to pass that beat I was ; 

See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 

To me, poor lad.* 

Such an Orbilius mars more scholars than he makes. 
Their tyranny hath caused many tongues to stammer 
which spake plain by nature, and whose stuttering at 
first was nothing else but fears quavering on their 
s|>eech at their master's presence ; and whose mauling 
them about their hca'Us hath dulled those who in quick* 
ness exceeded their mxstcr. • 

6. He makes his school free to him whd sues to him 
in formA pauperis. And surely learning is the greatest 
alms that can be given. But he is a beast who, because 
the poor scholar cannot pay him his wages, pays the 


scholar in his whipping ; rather arc diligent lads to 
l>c cncouragcil with all excilemcnls to learning. This 
minds me of what I have heard concerning Mr Bust, 
that worthy late schoolmaster of Eton, who would never 
suffer any wandering begging scholar, such as justly the 
statute hath ranked in the fore-front of rogues, to come 
into his school, but would thrust him out with earnest- 
ness (however privately charitable unto him) lest his 
schoolboys should l>e dishcartcnc<l from their l)ooks, 
by seeing some scholars, after their studying in the 
university, preferred to beggary. 

7. He spoils not a gooil school to make thereof a bad 
college, therein to teach his scholars logic. For, l>csides 
that logic may have an action of trespass against grammar 
for encroaching on her liberties, syllogisms are solecisms 
t.iught in the school, and oftentimes they arc forced after- 
wards in the university to unlearn the fumbling skill they 
b.id before. 

8. Out of his school he is no way pedantlcal in carriage 
or discourse ; contenting himself to be rich in Latin, 
though he doth not jingle with it in every company 
ivhcrciu he comes. 

To conclude, let this, amongst other motives, make 
schoolmasters careful in their place— that the cmincncies 
of their scholars have commendcil the memories of their 
schoolmasters to posterity, who, otherwise in obsairity, 
had altogether l«cn forgotten. Who had ever heard of 
R. Bond, in Lancashire, but for the breeding of learned 
.Ascham, his scholar? or of Hartgrave, in Burnley 
School, in the same county, but because he was the 
first did leach worthy Dr Whitaker? Nor do I honour 
the memory of Mulcaslcr for anything so much as his 
scholar, that gulf of learning, Bishop Andrcivs. This 
made the Athenians, the day before the great feast of 
Theseus, Ihcir founder, to juacrificc a ram to the memory 
of Conidas, his schoolmaster, that first instructed him. 

Brisict lr»nsparenl rock<ry»uU found 1 hereabouts, 

PrtidfiSrthtt, In paragraph 5. it • boy ih rather paidngQf:ct^ liter- 
ally * boy-leader.* Jumut it Franeit Junius or T>e Jon (see page 30). 
For Udall, see page 15$, and for Lancelot Andrewes, page 38S. 

Tbo Qood Yeoman. 

The good yeoman is a gentleman in ore, whom the 
next age may sec refined, and is the wax capable of a 
genteel Igentle] impression, when the prince shall stamp 
it. Wise Solon, who accounted Tellus the Athenian 
the most happy man for Imng privately on his own 
lands, would surely have pronounced the English }xo- 
manry ‘a fortunate condition,* living in the Icmpcmlc 
rone between greatness and want 5 an estate of people 
almost peculiar to England. France and Italy are like 
a die which hath no points between cinque and ace, 
nobility and peasantr)*. Their walls, though high, must 
needs be hollow, wanting filling-stones. Indeed, Ger- 
many hath her boors, like our yeomen ; but by a 
tyrannical appropriation of nobility to some few ancient 
families, their yeomen are excluded from ever rising 
higher to clarify their bloods. In England, the temple 
of honour is bolted against none who have passed 
through the temple of virtue \ nor is a capacity to be 
genteel denied to our yeoman who thus behaves him- 
self. He wears russet clothes, but makes golden pay- 
ment, having tin in his buttons and silver in his pocket 
If he chance to appear in clothes above his rank, it is 
to gmee some great man with his service, and then he 
blusheth at hU ovnx bravery. Otherwise, he is the 
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surest kndmark whence foreigners may take aim of 
the ancient English customs ; the gcntr>’ more lloating 
after foreign fashions. In his hou»c he is bountiful 
both to strangers and poor people. Some hold, when 
hospitality died in England, she gave her last gro.in 
amongst the yeomen of Kent. And still at our yeo- 
man’s table you shall have as many joints as dishes ; 
no meat di^ise<l w ith strange sauces ; no stra^ling 
joint of a sheep in the midst of a pasture of grass, 
beset with salads on every side, but solid, substantial 
food. No servitors (more nimble with their hands 
than the guests with their teeth) take away meat 
before stomachs are taken away. Here you have that 
which in itself is gootl, made better by the store of it, 
.and l>est by the welcome to it. He improveth his 
land to a double value by his good husliandry'. Some 
grounds that wept with water, or frowmed with thorns, 
by draining the one and clearing the other, he makes 
both to laugh and sing with com. By marl ami lime- 
stones burned he bctlercth his ground, and his industry 
worketh miracles, by turning stones into bread. 

Recreations. 

Recreations is a second creation, when weariness hath 
almost annihilated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of 
the soul, which othcnvisc would be stifled with continual 
business. We may trespass in them, if using such as arc 
forbidden by the Lawyer, as against the statutes; physi- 
cian, as against health ; divine, as against conscience. 

I. Be well satisfied in thy conscience of the lawfulness 
of the recreation thou usest. Some fight against cock- 
fighting, and baitbull and bearbaiiing, becau.se man is not 
to be a common batrclour [raiser of strife] to set the crea- 
tures at discord ; and seeing antipathy betwixt creatures 
was kindled by man's sin, what pleasure can he take to see 
it bum ? Others arc of the contrary 0 ]>inion, and that 
Christi.inity gives us a placard to use these sports ; and 
that man’s charter of dominion over the creatures enables 
him to employ them as well for pleasure as necessity. In 
these os in all other doubtful recreations, be well assured 
first of the legality of them. He that sins against his 
conscience sins with a witness. 

2 . Spill not the morning (the quintessence of the day) 
in recreations. For sleep itself is a recreation ; add not 
therefore sauce to sauce ; and he cannot properly have 
any title to lie refreshed who was not first faint. Pas- 
time, like wine, is poison in the morning. It i$ then 
good husbandry to sow the head, which hath lain fallow 
all night, with some serious work. Chiefly entrench not 
on the Lord’s day to use unlawful siwrts ; this were to 
spare thine own flock, and to shear God’s lamb. 

3- Let thy recreations be ingenious [ingenuous], and 
I«ear proportion with thine age. If thou sayest with 
Paul, When 1 was a child, I did as a child ; say also 
with him, but when 1 was a man, I pul away childish 
things. Wear also the child’s coat, if thou usest his 
sports. 

4- Take heed of boisterous and over-.violent exercises. 
Ringing ofttimes hath made good music on the bells, 
and pul men’s bodies out of tune, so that by overheating 
themselves they have rung their own passing-bell. 

5- Yet the ruder sort of people scarce count any thing 
a sport which is not loud and violent. The Muscovite 
women esteem none loving husbands except they l>eat i 
their wives. It is no pastime with country clowns that 
cracks not pates, breaks cot shins, bruises not limbs, 
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tumble* and not all tlic bcxly. I bey tluul. il.t-in 

»chc» not w.irin in llicir geerst [gearing-] nil iJivy arc 
all on fire, atvl count n but dry sport till they iuiai in 
their own sweat. Vet 1 conceive the |.hy.ician'> rule in 
exercises, M ntbortm, but hoh ad m, idem, u loo -...nit 
measure. 

6. Refresh that part of thy-clf which is most wearied. 

If thy life be sedentary, exvrci-e thy bo«ly ; jf stirring 

and active, recreate thy mind. But take lice<l of corening 

thy mind, in setting it to do a double task under pretence 

of giving it a playday, as in the lal>)Tinth of chcsS, and 

Other tedious and studious 

♦ 

Books. 

It is a vanity to pcr^uafle the world one hath much 
learning by getting a great librao'. An soon ^hnll 1 
believe cver>* i>nc is valiant that hath a well-furnishe.1 
amiouo'* i guess good hou^keeping by the smoking, 
not the numlter of the tunneU (chimney* cans], as know* 
ing tliat many of them, built merely for uniformity, arc 
without chimne>'s, and more tvithout fires. . • . 

Some Iwiks arc only cursorily to be Usteti of; namclv. 
first, voluminous books, the task of a man’s life to read 
them over ; secondly, auxiliary books, only to lie repairs! 
to on occasions ; thinUy, such as arc mere pieces of 
formality, so that if you look on them you look ihrtiugh 
them, and he that j>ecps through the casement of the 
index sees as much as if he were in the hou^. Hut the 
laziness of those cannot be excused w'ho perfunctorily 
pas.$ over authors of consequence, and only trade in their 
tables and contents. These, like city cheaters, having 
gotten the names of all countr>* gcnllcmen, make silly 
people believe they have long lived in lbo>c places w here 
they never were, and flourish with skill in those authors 
they never seriously studied. 

Bducatlon confinod too much to I^ngruage. 

Our common education is not intended] to render us 
good and wise, but leamctl : it hath not taught us to 
follow and embrace virtue and prudence, but liath im- 
printed in us their dcris-ation and etymology ; it hath 
chosen out for us not such books os contain the soundest 
and truest opinions, but those that S{>eak the best Greek 
and Latin ; and, by these rules, has instilled into our 
fancy the vainest humours of antiquity. But a good 
etlucalion alters the judgment and roonnerv Tis a silly 
conceit that men without languages are also without 
understanding. It 's apjxircnt in all ages, that some 
such have been even prodigies for ability; for il*s not 
to be believed that Wisdom speaks to her disdples only 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew*. 

Deceive not thyself by over •expecting happiness in 
the married state. Look not therein for contentment 
greater than God will give, or a creature in this world 
can receive, namely, to be free from all inconveniences. 
Marriage is not like the hill Olympus, 7x«r 
‘ wholly dear,’ ^rithout clouds ; )*ea, expect both wind 
and storms sometimes, which %vhen blow*n over, the air 
is the clearer and wholesomer for it. Make account 
of certain cares and troubles which will attend thee. 
Remember the nightingales, which sing only some 
months in the spring, but commonly are silent when 
they have hatched their eggs, as if their mirth were 
turned into care for their young ones. 
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Decline of Great Families. | 

It )iap|)cnct 4 in the reij^ of Kinj' James, when Ilenr)' 
Karl of Iluniingdoii was lieutenant of l^iccsler>lurc, 
ihat .1 lahonrer’s son in that country was prc^ctl into 
the wars — as I take it, to go over with Count Mansfield. 

I hc ohi man at Leicester rc<jue'te<l his son might be 
di'*(.liargc<L as l>eing the only slafT of his age, who by 
hi> iiulubtry maintained him and his mother. The earl 
deinamlcil his name, which the man for a long time was 
loath to tell, as suspecting it a fault for so jxK>r a man 
to tell tlic truth. At Iasi he told his name was llxstings. 
•Cousin Hastings/ said the carl, * we cannot all be 
top branches of the tree, though wc all spring from 
(lie s.'iine root: your son, my kinsman, shall not be 
prcsscil.’ So good was the meeting of molcsly in a 
pi»<»r, with courtesy in an honourable person, and gentry 
I believe in both. And 1 have reason to believe, that 
<oine who justly own the surnames and blood of llohuns, 
Mortimers, and IMantagencts, though ignorant of their 
own evtr.action, are hid in the heap of common people, 
where they find that under a thatched cottage which 
some of their ancestors c<nd<l not enjoy in a leaded [lead- 
covcre<l) castle, contentment, with quiet ami security. 

Henry do Essex. He was too well known in our 
Lnglish chronicles, being baron of Kalcigh in Essex and 
standard bearer of England. It ha|q)cned in the reign of 
tills king [Henry H.] there was a licrcc battle fought in 
Flintsliirc, at Colcshall, between the English and Welsh, 
wherein this Henry de Essex titn'fnuw r/ swtu/ 

ahjd'it (iK'twixt traitor and cowaial, cast away \ioih his 
cour.age ami l)anncr together), occasioning a great over- 
throw* of English. But he that had the Kascncss to do 
ha<l the boldness to deny the doing of so foul a fact ; 
until he was challenged in combat by kol>ert do Mom- 
ford, a knight, eye- witness thereof, and by him overcome 
in a duel. Whereupon his taq^e inheritance w*as con* 
Ascated to the king, and he himself, partly thrust, partly 
going, into a convent, hid his head in a cowl ; under 
which, iKrtwixt shame and sanctity, he blushed out the 
remainder of his life. 

Richard Haclcluit was l>om of an ancient extract 

in this county, whose family hath flourished at 

in good esteem. He was bred a student In Christ Church 
in Oxford, and after was prebendary of Westminster. 
His genius inclined him to the study of history, and 
especially to the marine part thereof, which made him 
keep constant intelligence with the most noted seamen 
of Wapping, until the day of his death. 

lie set forth a large collection of the English sea 
voyages, ancient, middle, mo<lcrn ; taken partly out of 
priv.atc letters which never were, or without his had not 
been, printed ; partly out of small treatises, printed and 
since irrecoverably lost, had not his providence preserved 
them. For some pamphlets are produced which for their 
cheapness and smallness men for the present neglect to 
buy, presuming they may procure them at their pleasure ; 
which small books, their first and last edition being past 
(like some spirits that appear hut once), cannot aftenvards 
with any price or pains l>c recovered. In a word, many 
of such useful tracts of sea adventures, which before 
were scattered as several ships, Mr Hackluit hath cm* 
iKxIied into a fleet, divided into three squadrons, so many 
several volumes i a work of great honour to England ; it 
l>eing possible that many ports ahd islands in America, 
which, being base and barren, bear only a bare name for 


the present, may prove rich places for the future. And 
then these voyages will l>e produced, and pleaded, as 
g4>o<l evidence of their l>elonging to England, as first dis* 
covered and denominated by Englishmen. Mr Hackluit 
dic<l in the iKginning of king James*s reign, leaving a fair 
estate to an unihrift son, w*ho embezzled it on this token, 
that he vaunted, ‘that he cheale<l the covetous usurer, 
who had given him spick and span new money, for the 
old laml of his great great grandfather.’ 

Sir Henry Sidney. ... I will close his life with this 
encomium which 1 find in a worthy author [Naunton) : 

* Ilis di9|>osition was rather to seek afler the antiquities 
and the wcal-publick of those countries which he govcmc<l, 
than to ohiain lands and revenues within the same ; for I 
know not one foot of land that he had either in Wales or 
Ireland.* 

Sir Philip Sidney. Render, I am resol vc<l not to 
p.arl him from his father ; such the symp.aihy betwixt 
ihem, living and dying l>oth within the compass of the 
same year. Otherwise this knight, in relation to my 
l)ook, may Ik* tenned an ubiquitary, and appear amongst 
statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, writers, yea princes them* 
selves, being (though not clccie<l) in election to be king 
of Boland, which place he declined, preferring rather to 
be a subject to queen ElizalKth than a sos'crcign beyond 
the seas. He was l>om at Benshurst in this county 
[Kent], son to Sir Henry Sidney .... and sister's son 
to Kol>ert carl of Leicester ; bred in Christ • church in 
Oxford. Such his appetite to learning, that he could 
never l)c fed fast enough therewith ; and so quick 
and strong his digestion, Ihat he soon tumcil it into 
wholesome nourishment, and thrive<l healthfully thereon. 
His homc-bre<l abilities travel perfected with foreign 
accomplishments, and a sweet nature set a gloss upon 
both. He was so essential to the English court, that it 
secmctl maimctl without his company, being a complete 
master of matter %ind language, as his * Arcadia ’ doth 
evidence. 1 confess I have heard some of modem pre- 
tended wits cavil thereat, merely because they made it not 
themselves : such who say, that his book is the occasion 
that many precious hours are otherwise spent no belter, 
must acknowledge it also the cause that many idle hours 
arc otherwise spent no worse, than In reading thereof. 

At last, leaving the court, he followed the camp, being 
made governor of Flushing, under his uncle carl of Leices- 
ter. But the walls of that city (though high and strong) 
could not confine the activity of his mind, which roust into 
the field, and before Zutphen was unfortunately slain with 
a shot, in a small skirmish, which wc may sadly term 
a great battle, considering our heavy loss therein. His 
corpse, being brought over into England, >vas buried in 
the clioir of St Paul's with general lamentation. 

Nicholaa Wood was bom at Halingbome [Holling- 
bourn] in this county [Kent], being a landed man, and a 
true labourer. He was afflicted with a disease called 
Boulimia^ or Cafiiuus Apdiliis ; insomuch that he would 
devour at one meal what was provided for twenty men, 
eat a whole hog at a sitting, and at another time thirty 
dozen of pigeons, whilst others make mirth at his 
malady. L^t us raise our gratitude to the goodness of 
God, specially when he givelh us appetite enough for 
our meat, and yet meat too much for our appetite t 
whereas this painful man spent all his estate to pro- 
vide provant [provender] for his belly, and died very 
poor about the year x63a 
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Edmond Doubleday» Esc^uire, was of a tall and 
proper person, and lived in this c'liy [WesimlnslerJ. Xor 
had IhU large case a little jewel, this long bcnly a lazy >oul, 
whose activity and valour was adequate to his strength 
and greatness, whereof he gave this eminent testimony. 
When Sir Thomas Knevel was sent, Novcml>cr 4, 1605, 
by king James, to scaah the cellar l>eneaih the I'arlia- 
mcot -house, with very few, for the more privacy, to atteixi 
hin^ he took Master Doubleclay with him. Here they 
found Guy Faux, with his dark-lanthon), in the <lcad 
of the night, providing for the death of many the next 
morning. He wa.s newly come out of the Devil’s Closet 
(so I may filly lenn the inward room where the powder 
lay and the train was to be laid) into the outward part 
of the cellar. Faux U'ginning to bustle, Master Double- 
day instantly ordered him at his pleasure up with his 
heels, and there with the traitor Jay the treason flat along 
the door, by God’s goodness detected, defeated. Faux 
vowed (and though he was a false traitor, herein I do 
believe him) that had he l>cen in the inner room, he 
would have blown up himself and all the com}>any 
therein. Tims it is pleasant music to hear divirmed 
malice threaten, when it cannot strike. Master Doublcday 
Jived many years after, deservedly loved and respected ; 
and died about the year of our Ix>rd i6i8. 

Among Fuller's pithy shorter sayings are these : 

It is dangerous to gather flowers that grow on the 
banks of the pit of hell, for fear of falling in ; yea, they 
which play with the devil’s rattles will be brought by 
degrees to wield his sword ; and from making of sport, 
they come to doing of mischief. 

Heat gotten by degrees, with motion and exercise, is 
more natural, and stays longer by one, than what is gotten 
all at once by coming to the fire. Goods acquired by 
industry prove commonly more lasting than lands by 
descent. 

The true church antiquary doth not so adore the 
ancients os to despise the modems. Grant thent but 
dwarfs, jel stand they on giants’ shoulders, and may see 
the farther. 

Light, Heaven’s eldest daughter, is a principal l>eauty 
in a building, yet it shines not alike from all parts of 
heaven. An east window welcomes the beams of the 
sun before they are of a strength to do any harm, and is 
offensive to none but a sluggard. In a west window, in 
summer lime towards night, the sun grows low and over- 
familiar, with more light than delight 

A public oflice is a guest which receives the best usage 
from them who never invited it 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any, which arc not 
in their power to amend. Oh I 'lis cruelty to beat a 
cripple with his own cnitches. 

Anger is one of the sinews of the soul : he that wants 
it hath a maimed mind. 

Generally, nature hangs out a sign of simplicity in the 
face of a fool, and there is enough in his countenance for 
a hue and cry to take him on suspicion t or else it is 
stamped in the figure of his body : their heads some- 
times so Utile that there is no room for wit ; sometimes 
so long that there is no wit for so much room. 

They that marry ancient people, merely in expectation 
to bury them, hang themselves in hope that one will 
come and cat the halter. 

He that falls into sin is a man ; that grieves at it is 
a saint ; that boastetb of it is a devil. 


Learning hath gained mobt by those Looks by which 
the pnnicrv have lost. 

Is there no way to bring home a wandering ihcop but 
by worrying hini in death ? 

.Mo<ieration is the silken string running through the 
pcarj-chain of all virtue>^ 

Let us l>e careful to provide rest for our souls, and our 
bodies will provide re^i for lhemsej%e^ And let u*. not 
be herein like unto gentlewomen, who care not to keep 
the inside of the orange, but candy and preserve only the 
outside. 

TomlK are the clothes of the dead. A grave is but a 
plain suit, and a rich monument is one embroidcrc<l. 

Sc« the Uve^of duller by HtLssell (1844), Joh*i Bxilry 

(1674), and Moniv Fuller (iS8d) ; h\$ CcUrcitJ «diieJ by 

Baiky ; and Selections by H. Kosers (1856) and I>r Jc&sopp (1&97). 

Sir Thomas Herbert {1606-82), of ancient 
Yorkshire family allied to the Pembroke house, 
IS said to have studied both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge, in 1626 set out on a journey to the 
East, in the following of the English ambassador 
to Persia, and after his return published, in 1654, 
his Description 0/ the Persian Monarchy noio 
bcingc : the Oricniall Indyes^ lies, and other Paris 
0/ the Greater Asia and A/rick, The ambassadors 
party travelled by the Capo, Madagascar, and Surat 
to Gombroon ; visited Kasbin, Kasha n, and various 
towns in Persia ; and returned by Bagdad, India, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and St Helena. He was an 
entertaining and lively writer, and his lengthy 
digressions contain disquisitions as irrelevant to 
the main subject as the discovery of America 
long before Columbus by Madoc Prince of Wales. 
In the Civil War of England he sided with 
the Parliament, and at Holmby House in 1647, 
when the king was required to dismiss his own 
servants, was chosen by His Majesty one of 
the grooms of the bedchamber. Herbert then 
became much attached to the king, scr\*cd him 
with much zeal and assiduity, was in the last 
months his only attendant, and u'as on the scaffold 
when the ilUfated monarch was brought to the 
block. After the Restoration he was rewarded by 
Cltarlcs IL with a baronetcy, and subsequently 
devoted much time to literary pursuits. In 1678 
he wrote Threnodia Carolinay containing an Nis^ 
tcrical Account 0/ the Two Last Years of the Life 
of Kistg Charles L 

8t Helena In 1620. 

But as it was, after threescore and ten da)‘cs further 
sail we attained sight of Saint Helen.a where the ocean 
bellows on every side so fretfully os the place might fear 
an inundation, had not the extraordinar)* height, but 
chiefly that supreme Providence which hath set the sea 
its bounds, safe-guarded it. It has no neighbouring isles 
great or small, but seems equidistant from those two 
noted ports called Rio Grand! and Cape Negro, in 
Bnuelia the one, the other in Congo t both in one 
elevation, and parallel with Saint Helena : from that in 
America distant 400 leagues ; from the other in Afric 
not much less, if any, from that number. 

It had its name given by John dc Nova, in, or about, 
the year afler the incarnation of our Saviour 1502. So 
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called UiT ihai in his return fran In<liA lo LislK>n it was <li%« 
covered ilje 3. of Ma) ; a day consccratc<i to the incjiiory 
of 1 leleua the Empress who hi'st found the Cros>, tlic most 
religious of Ladies in her Uinc. mother to the hrst Christian 
Empnnir, Constantine : both of them glorious in their 
age. BriUan^ both ; l>oth bright gems of thi> our nation. 

I fiis (sle Is rcino>cd south from the Axjualor sixteen 
<iegrecs : fnnn the utmost promontory of South .\fric 
hath two ami twenty degrees of longitude, an<l where the 
necillc varic-s live <lcgrecs and thirteen minutes, but from 
the lainis end of England distant 4500 English miles: 
from the Cape of Good Hojk* 1740; .Nfadagascar 3000 ; 
Surat 0000 ; and from Bantam 6900 or therca\>outs. In 
th.al Ba> , which takes name from the chapjK-l, the isle 
has tills roemblancc. 

But to w'hat part of the inhabited worhl it appertains 
may Ik* (|ucric<l, seeing the vast /Hthiopic Ocean .so 
largely circles it. To Afer I may imagine (l^causc it is 
nearest that continent I rather than Ve.spultus. It is but 
small, not exceeding thirty English miles circumference, 
yet cxces'iive high ; for it vails its head often in the 
clouds, where opening a witlc mouth it gulps down 
sufficient moisture to cool its ardor, which hy reason of 
the clime tis in, cannot hut be sometimes intemperate ; 
an<l bvit for that affinity it has with the middle region 
which invelops it as with a chil cold tulipant [tur1>an], and 
long nights it has, that extreme heat which the sun darts 
constantly twice ever)* year |)crj>endicular upon this isle, 
wouhl <l<nibtless make the entrails enHamc (had it sulphur) 
like another Vesuvius. Nevertheless the latul is not more 
eminent in its height than the ambient sen profound in 
the <k'| 3 th ; so deep that it admits ill anchoring save at 
the N.W. from the chappci, where is 20 fathoms; so as 
that there arc mountains in the sea ns in the earth is not 
to be duubte<l ; seeing that ujx)n the casting of Ibc lead, 
log. or plummet, upon the one side of the ship is some* 
times found 30 fathom, and upon the other side 60. 
Nevertheless it is so very deep here that the sounding 
line nr plummet will scarce find ground ; which is the 
cause that marriners do sometimes carry their anchors 
ashore that they may moor or rule the more securely. By 
rexson of the depth I could hardly discern either flux or 
reflux near the shore ; seeming as if we were in the mid 
ocean where neither ehb nor flood is to lie disccme<l. 
llowUnt, the salt water plashes and froaths lo see it self 
so suddenly resisted : but the moist breath usually vapor 
ing in or upon the seas makes it sometimes turbulent. 

• This isle is hard lo lie ascended ; not that the passage 
is crag^, but that it is so precipitous. The sailers have 
an ironick proverb, The way is such os a man may chusc 
whether he >vill break his heart going up, or his neck 
coining down : but being once up, scarce any place can 
yield a more large or more delightful pros|>ect. The 
land is very even and plain at the top, and swells no 
where to a deformed rising : some springs above l>e 
sweet which Iwlow arc brackish : the reason may be for 
that in their drilling descent they may relish of the salt 
hills through which it cuts an usual passage, so as they 
become salt both by their o>vn composition and the salt 
breath which the sea evaporates. Nevertheless, there arc 
but two noted rivolcts 5 one which bubbles down towards 
the chappci, the other into the Lemmon Valley, so calletl 
from A lemmon tree and chappci built at the bottom of 
the isle by the Spaniard Anno 1571. and by the Dutch 
of late puUM down ; a place once intended for God's 
worship, but now disposetl of to common uses. Tlicrc 


arc al>o bumc ruincs of a little lown lately demolisht by 
the Spaniard, in that it became a mogarinc of private 
trade in turning and returning out of both the I miles ; no 
other monuments nor antiquities arc there found. You 
>ce alt if you look u]x>n the ribs of a weather* I >eaten 
carrique [carack. large ship] and some broken pieces of 
great ordnance which albeit left there ag.ainsl the owners 
liking serve some inMca<l of anchors. Human inhabitants 
there are none ; nor were of late, s.avc that in the year 
I 59 i* Captain Kciulalt weighing anchor sooner than 
wa* expected, one Sugar a marrincr wxs accitlentally left 
ashore ; iS months after, Captain Barker coming to an 
anchor found poor Segar alive, but so amazed, or rather 
overjoyed at his arrival, that he dycnl suddenly ; by 
which we see that sudden joy is not easily digested. 
Howbeit of hogs and goats hero arc plenty, who agree 
wetlfavourcdly ami multiply even to admiration ; happy 
in their ease and safety till ships arrive there for refresh- 
mcni. The goats leap wildly from rock to rock, and lo 
avoid the reach of our small guns keep their ccntinels. . . . 

Here aUo with a little labour we got store of phesants, 
powts, quails, hens, partridge ; and which was no less ac* 
ccplahlc, divers sorts of grass and roots, as wood -sorrel, 
three •leav’d grass, scurvy -grass and like acid herl>s 
sovemign against the scuny ; the usual disexsc from the 
sea, and most pretlominating amongst islanders : we had 
also basil, parsly, mint, spinage, fennel, annis, radish, 
mustard- seed, tabaco, and some others, which by a willing 
hand, directed by an ingenious eye, may soon l>c gathereil ; 
brought hither, and here sown, hy Fernandas Lupius, a 
Portugal, in the year of our Lord 1509. for the good of 
his country* men ; who nevertheless at this day dare hardly 
land to over-see their seminary, or own their lal>ours ; the 
English and Dutch in the churlish language of a cannon 
sometime disputing the propriety. Anno 1 5S8. Candish 
[Thomas Cavendish}, our countryman, landctl here in his 
circuin- navigating the glol>c ; and found store of lemons, 
orenges, pnmgranads, pomcitrons, figs and dates, but how 
the alteration conics who knows : for none of those grow 
there now that I could either sec or hear of, one lemon* 
tree except ctl. To conclude : la the old chappci here we 
buric<i our cajitain, Andrew Evans, whose deaths wound 
(as formerly told) was unhappily given him by a Mannatce 
at the Mauritius. lie was an cx]>crt scomani and no less 
vigilant than expert : so as doubtless the company had a 
great loss of him. . • . 

So as by the judgment of that indiflerent and learned 
writer it app>cars the English have the first place for sea 
knowledge and navigation attributed them. And amongst 
(he best sea commanders this late captain of ours very 
well deserved with the rest to be rank^. But lo return. 


inac inis is a very ueiigntiui isle cannot be dented, and 
its admirable pro5)>ect avA other pleasures were suflicient 
to induce our longer stay ; but stay we might not : So as 
after a weeks refreshment we discharged our reckoning in 
a hearty farewcl, and by the invitation of a prosperous 
gale upon a N.W. course swiniy cut our passage through 
the yielding ocean ; insomuch os on the sixteenth of 
October we were once more nadyr to the $un» which at 
that (inte was in its Antarctic progress. 

Helens, saint and mother of CooMantine, was of obscure origin^ 
and was said to have been bom In Britain, (hough other aceounti 
say at Tierea in Germany or in Bithyuia. Coiutantine was 
not bom 10 Britain, though he war in Britun when hU father 
died at Vork. U given eponymouily for Africa. 

it (he Latinised second name of Amerigo Vespucci, after whom 
America was named. 
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Benjaiuili Whiclicote (1609-831, a liberal 
divine of the Cambridge Platonist group, was born 
at Whichcote Hall of good Shropshire family, was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, became 
tutor there, and in 1644 provost of King’s. Accord- 
ing to TuIIoch, he, more than any other teacher at 
Cambridge, ‘impressed his own mode of thought 
both upon his colleagues in the university and the 
rising generation of students.’ At the Restoration 
Whichcote was removed from the provostship, but 
he retained a college rector)- : and in 1668 he was 
presented by Bishop Wilkins to the ^icaragc of 
St Lawrence Jewr)-, London, which he held till 
his death. The works of Whichcote comprise a 
number of Discourses, republished in four volumes 
in I 75 L and a scries of (1200) Moral and Religious 
Aphorisms, collected from his .MSS. The leading 
principle of all his thought was the use of reason 
in religion ; like John Hales, of Eton, he wished 
religion and learning alike to be ‘cleared of froth 
and grounds.’ He it was who mainly gave impulse 
to the movement represented by the ‘ Cambridge 
Plalonists ’ and the Latitudinarians, amongst whom, 
besides himself, his pupil John Smith, Cudworth, 
and Henry More were conspicuous. And he had 
the unusual honour of having a selection of his 
sermons edited, with a preface, by the third Earl 
of Shaflesbur)-, author of the Characteristics, and 
called a Deist. These are amongst his aphorisms : 

It is a wise man’s motto : • I live to l>e wiser ever)- 
d.-iy ; ' ‘ I am not loo wise to be taught of any.’ 

Examine all principles of education ; for since we are 
all fallible, we should suppose we may be mistaken. 
Quotidie (tepono aliquem errorem (‘Daily I renounce 
some error or another 

[‘ I grow old constantly learning many a thing ’]. 

To speak of natural light, of the use of reason in 
religion, is to do no disservice at all to grace ; for God 
is acknowledged in both— in the former as laying the 
groundwork of His creation, in the latter as rc%-iving 
and re&tonng it. 

If a man be once om of the use of reason, there are w 
bounds to unreasonableness. 

Both heaven and hell have their foundation within us. 
Heaven primarily lies in a refined temper, in an internal 
reconciliation to the nature of God, and to the rule of 
righteousness. The guilt of conscience and enmity to 
righteousness is the inward sute of hell The guilt of 
conscience is the fewel of hell 

It had been better for the Christian church if that 
which calb itself Catholic had been less employed in 
creating pretended faith and more employed in rnain^ 
taining universal charity. 

Carefully avoid the odium of comparisons : either of 
persons, that you do not offend \ or of things that you 
be not deceived. He that hath the advantage in a com* 
parison thinks he hath bat his right ; he that has the 
disadvantage thinks he hath his right. 

Religion, which is a bond of union, ought not to be a 
^ound of division ; but it is In an unnatural use when 
it doth disunite. Men cannot difftr by tnu religion, 
^cause it is true religion to agru* The spirit of religion 
is a reconciling spirit. 

It is better for us that there shouM be difference of 
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I Judgement, if we keep charity ; bui il i> unjiinni) 

j to quarrel l)ccau>e we di/Tcr. 

They do not a<lsancc religion who draw it do\tn to 
bodily acts or who cany it uj> highest into what is mys- 
: tical, symlwlical, emblcmaiical etc. Chri>tian religion 
ir not mystical, synd^jlical a-nlgmatical, cmbicmaticnt ; 
but uncloathcd, unlKniicd, intellectual, rational spiritual 

Religion is not a AVslem of 'locIriiiCH, an obscr>ance of 
monies, a heat of affections, a fMrxii of uords, a spirit of 
censoriousncxs. 

Religion is not a hear say, a presumption, a suppo- 
sition ; not a cuslomar)* j)retensiAii and profession : 
IS not an affectation of any im>le ; is not a pietv of 
particular fancy, consisting in s-imc pathetic <levoti<>ns, 
vehement cxprcssion^. lK>dily severities afleclctl antiina- 
lies and avcr»ion» from the innocent usages of others i 
but consistelh in a profound humility and an universal 
charity. 

Enthusiastic principles — g*>od things strained out of 
their wits. Among Christians, those that pretend to lie 
iDspire<I seem to be mad ; among the Turks, ihcrse that 
arc mad seem to l>c in2»|>ired. 

Among politicians the esteem of religion is profitable ; 
the principles of it arc troublesom. 

Rule by right is the weak man's strength, and the 
strong man’s curb ; it makes mine my own, and arraigns 
the intruder's violence. 

It is not good to live in jest, since we must die in 
earnest. 

Jeremy Taylor, 

one of the greatest preachers of the English 
Church, was bom in the town of Cambridge, 
and baptised on 15th August 1613. It used to be 
said, on the authority, it was supposed, of his 
granddaughter Lady Wray, that he came of good 
Gloucestershire stock, and was descended from 
Dr Rowland Taylor, tvho suflTcred martyrdom at 
Hadleigh in the reign of Queen Mary, But there 
appears to be no foundation for these statements. 
His father w*a5 a barber. He had his son entered 
as a sizar at Caius College at the age of thirteen, 
having himself previously taught him the rudiments 
of grammar and mathematics, and sent him to the 
Perse School In 1630 Jeremy Taylor took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, \%'as chosen a fellow, 
and in 1634 proceeded M.A. He had already 
been ordained. He then removed to London, to 
deliver some lectures for a college friend in St 
Pauls Cathedral His eloquent discourses, aided 
by what a contemporary' calls ‘his florid and youth- 
ful beauty, and pleasant air,’ entranced all hearers, 
and procured him the patronage of Archbishop 
Laud. By Laud’s assistance Taylor obtained a 
fellowship in All Souls College, Oxford, which he 
enjoyed for two years, till by favour of Juxon he 
became rector of Uppingham in Rutlandshire. He 
was also chaplain-in-ordinary to the king. About 
this time he was suspected of a Romcw*ard ten- 
dency, and of too great familiarity with a learned 
Franciscan 6iar. In 1639 he married Pheebe 
Langsdale, who bore four sons and two daughters, 
and died in 1651. The sons of Taylor all died 
before their father, clouding with melancholy and 
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rc^'icl his lue and iruublccl years. Ihc tiirmod 
of the Civil \^’ar no^v aj^itated the country, and 
Jeremy ray lor \n.is inevit,d>ly conifninc<l by prin- 
ciple and profession to the royal catine. Uy virtue 
of the kin^s mandate, he was miule a doctor of 
di\init) ; and at the command t)f Charlc> he urotc 
a tlcfcncc of Episcopacy. In if>45. apparently 
while accompanying' the royal army as chaplain, 
or as chaplain to the kin^', Jeremy laylor was 
Mken prisoner by tite I'arliamcniar)' fences, in 
the battle fought before Cardigan Cattle, lie was 
soon relea'^ctl ; but the title of war had turned 
agaln^t the royalists, and in the wreck of the 



JEREMV TAYLOR. 

From a Prim in the PrilUh MuMum. 

Church, Taylor resolved to continue in Wales, and, 
in conjunction with two learned friends, to estab- 
lish u school at Newton-hall in Caermarthenshire. 
He a|)pcars to Itave been twice imprisoned by the 
dominant party, hut treated with no niarkcd severity. 

• In the great storm,* he says, ‘which dashed the 
vessel of the church all in pieces, I had been cast 
on the coast of Wales, and in a little boat thought 
to have enjoyed that rest and cpiictness which in 
England in a far greater I could not hope for. 
Here I cast anchor, and thinking to ride safely, the 
storm followed me with so impetuous violence that 
it broke a cable, and I lost my anchor, and here 
again 1 was exposed to the mercy of the sea, and 
the gentleness of an element that could neither 


distinguish things nor persons: and but that He 
that stilleih the raging of the sea, and the noise of 
hid waves, and the madness of his people, had pro- 
vided a plank for me, I had been lost to all the 
opp<irtuniiics of content or study ; but I know not 
whether I have been more preserved by the courte- 
sies of my friends, or the gentleness and mercies of 
a noble enemy.' 

rhis fine passage is in the dedication to Taylors 
Liheriy of Proptusyifi^y shewing the Unreasonable* 
ness o/ pf escribittg to other Men's Faith^ and the 
Iniquity of persecuting Differing Opinions (1647) 
-•prophesying' meaning simply preaching or ex- 
pounding. rhe work has been justly described as 
•perhaps, of all 'laylors writings, that which shows 
him furthest in atlvancc of the age in which he 
1i\cd, and of the ecclesiastical system in which he 
had been reared— as the first distinct and avowed 
defence of toleration which had been ventured on 
in England, perhaps in Christendom.’ He builds 
the right of private judgment upon the difficulty 
<if expounding Scripture, the insufficiency and un- 
certainty of tradition, the fallibility of councils, the 
poj)C, ecclesiastical writers, and the Church as a 
l>mly, as arbiters of contro\cricd points, and the 
conNe<|uenl necessity of letting every man choose 
his own guide or judge of the meaning of Scripture 
for himself ; since, says he, ‘any man may be better 
trusted for himself, than any man can be for 
another : for in this ease his own interest is most 
concerned, and ability is not so necessary as 
Imncsiy, which certainly ever)* man will best pre- 
sene in his own ease, and to himself— and if he 
docs not, it’s he that must smart for it ; and it is 
not rctiuircd of us not to be in error, but that we 
endeavour to avoid it.* Milton, in his scheme of 
toleration from the opposite camp, excluded Roman 
Catholics ; and Jeremy Taylor, to establish some 
standanl of truth and prevent anarchy, as he 
alleges, proposed the confession of the Apostles’ 
Creed as the test of orthodoxy and the condition of 
union among Christians. The principles he advo- 
— that governments should not interfere with 
any opinions save such as directly tend to subvert 
them — go to destroy this limitation, and arc appli- 
cable to universal toleration, which perhaps he 
dared hardly then avow, even if he had enter- 
tained such an aspiration. The style of his 
masterly ‘Discourse* is more argumentative and 
less ornate than that of his sermons and devotional 
treatises ; but his enlightened zeal often breaks 
forth in striking condemnation of those who are 
‘ curiously busy about trifles and impertinences, 
while they reject those glorious precepts of Chris- 
tianity and holy life which are the glories of our 
religion, and would enable us to gain a happ)r 
eternity.’ He closes the work in the second 
edition (1659) with the following interesting and 
instructive apologtic : 

I end with a story which I find in the Jex^V books: 
When Abraham sat at his tent-door according to his 
custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old 
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man stopping and leaning on bis staff, weary with age 
and travel, coming towards him, who was an hundrc<l 
ycan» of age. He received him kindly, washetl his feet, 
providenl supper, caused him to sil down : but olwcrvintf 
that the old man cat and prayed not, nor b<.*ggoti for a 
blessing on his meat, asked him why be did not worship 
the God of heaven. The old man told him that be wor- 
shipped the fire only, and ncknowIedgc<l no other Go<l ; 
at which answer Abraham grc>v so 2caloubly angr)-, 
that he thrust the old man out of his lent, and exposes! 
him to all the evils of the night and an unguardevi con* 
dition. When the old man was gone, God called to 
Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was. He 
replied : * ! thrust him away because he did not worship 
thee.’ God answeretl him : ‘ I have sufrcre<l him these 
hundreil years, although he dishonoured me ; and couldst 
thou not endure him one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble?* Upon this, saiih the story. Abraham fetched 
him back again, and gave him hospitable entertainment 
and wise instruction. Go thou and do likewise, and thy 
charity will l>e rcwanlcd by the God of Abraham. 

In Wales, Jeremy Taylor was married to Mrs 
Joanna Bridges, absurdly said to have been a 
natural daughter of Charles I., but mistress of an 
estate in the county of Caermarthen. Ho was thus 
relieved from the irksome duties of a school- 
master ; but the fines and sequestrations imposed 
by the Parliamenlar>' party on the properly of the 
royalists are supposed to have dilapidated his 
wifc*s fortune. It is known that he received a 
pension from the patriotic and excellent John 
Evelyn, and the literary labours of Taylor were 
never relaxed. In his Welsh retreat he further 
wrote an Apology for Authorised atui Set Forrus of 
Liturgy (1649X and The Life of Christ, or the 
Great Exemplar These were followed by 

Holy Living and Holy Dying, Tweptiy-seven Ser- 
mans for the Summer Half year, and other minor 
works. The excellent little manual of devotion, 
the Golden Gren^e (1655), was so called after the 
mansion of his neighbour and patron, the Earl of 
Carbery, in whose family he had spent many of 
his happiest hours. In the preface to this work 
Taylor had reflected on the ruling powers in 
Church and State, for which he was, for a short 
time, committed to prison in Chepstow Castle. 
He next completed his Course of Sermons for 
the Year, and published some controversial 
(and rather latitudinarian) tracts on the doctrine 
of Original Sin. He was attacked both by 
High Churchmen and Calvinists, but defended 
himself with warmth and spirit — the only in- 
stance in which his bland and benevolent dis- 
position was betrayed into anything approaching 
to personal asperity. He went to London in 
j 657 » and ofliciated in a private congregation of 
Episcopalians, till an oflTer was made him by the 
Earl of Conway to accompany him to Ireland, and 
act as lecturer in a church at Lisburn. Thither he 
accordingly repaired in 1658, fixing his residence 
at Portmorc, on the banks of Lough Neagh, about 
eight miles from Lisburn. Two years appear to 
have been spent in this happy retirement, when, in 
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1660, 'Faylor made a visit to London, to pufiliHb 
his Dnetor Dubitantium^ or the Rule of Consit^rue 
in all her Genet til Metxsures, the most elab< irate, 
but the least successful, of all bis works. It >\as 
meant as a compound of Christian ethics and 
casuislr>% basing morality on the will of <iotl as 
revealed in and through conscience ; and though 
eloquent and learned, i» super-subtle and even 
at times casuistical. His journey to London was 
made at an auspicious jieriod. The Cominon- 
wcalih was on the eve of dissolution in the weak 
hands of Richard Cromwell, and the hopes of the 
Cavaliers were fanned by the ariince and ingenuity 
of Monk. Jeremy Taylor signed the dcclanition of 
the loyalists of London on the 24tb of April ; on 
the 29ih of .May he saw Charles II. enter London 
in triumph, and in August following was ap])ointed 
Bishop of Down and Connor. The Rcsiomtion 
exalted many a worthless parasite, and dis«'ip|>ointcd 
many a dcscr\ ing loyalist ; it brought a mitre to at 
least one pure and pious Churchman. 'Faylor was 
afterwards made chancellor of the University of 
Dublin, and a member of the Irish Privy Council. 
The administration of the sec of Dromoro was also 
annexed to his other bishopric, *on account of his 
virtue, wisdom, and industry*.’ These wcll-bcsiowcd 
honours he enjoyed only about six years. The 
duties ol his episcopal function were discharged 
with zeal, mingled with charily ; at his first visita- 
tion he saw it his duly to eject thirt>*-six ministers 
as not cpiscopaliy ordained, and thcnccfortvard 
he was kept in perpetual controversy and trouble 
by irreconcilable Prcsbj'tcrians, and he would fain 
have withdrawn to a small parochial cure where 
he could have had peace. The few sermons which 
wc possess delivered by him in Ireland arc truly 
apostolic, both in spirit and language. He died at 
Lisburn, of a fever caught at a stricken parishioner’s 
bedside, on the 13th of August 1667, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Dromore. 

A finer pattern of a Christian divine never 
perhaps existed. His learning dignified the 
high station he at last attained ; his gentleness 
and courtesy shed a grace over his whole 
conduct and demeanour. Dr Parr said, and 
Hcbcr agreed with him, that Englishmen revere 
Barrow, admire Hooker, but love Jeremy Taylor. 

‘ Most eloquent of divines,* Coleridge called 
him ; he has no rival but Milton in impas- 
sioned prose. Of his controversial writings Parr 
said : ‘Fraught as they arc with guileless ardour, 
with peerless eloquence, and with the richest 
stores of knowledge — historical, classical, scholas- 
tic, and theological— they may be considered as 
irrefragable proofs of his pure, affectionate, and 
dutiful attachment to the reformed church of Eng- 
land.* His uneotttroversial however, form 
the noblest monument to his memor>^ He was 
perhaps too prone to speculations in matters of 
doctrine, and he was certainly no blinded adherent 
of the Church ; he was an early example of a Liberal 
High Churchman. His mind loved to expatiate 
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on ihc bitihcT things of time, deatlj, and eternity, 
whirli concern men of all parties, and to draw from 
the divine revelation its hopes, terrors, and injunc- 
lions -in his hands, irresistible as the darning 
sword— as a means of purifying the human mind, 
and fitting it h>r a more c\aUccl destiny. ‘Theology 
is rather a divine life than a divine knowledge. 
In heaven indeed we shall first see and then love; 
but here on earth we inu&t first love» and love will 
o})en our eyes as well as our hearts ; and we shall 
then sec, and perceive, and understand/ ‘The 
English Chrysostom,’ as he has been called, was a 
preac her of righteousness and of personal holiness 
rather than an expositor of doctrine or an accurate 
theologian. He is hardly self-consistent in all his 
utterances, and seems to come dangerously near 
heresy at times. His style is unequalled for 
wealth of illustration, exuberant fullness of thought, 
and a certain grandeur of diction : his forte was 
not in trenchant argument* terseness, or even perfect 
lucidity. At times the illustrations almost overlay 
the argument ; and the quotations from classical 
and patristic sources and the learned allusions to 
ancient literature and story must have been beyond 
the apprehension of the bulk of his audiences. 
His devotional works arc much less rhetorical 
than his sermons. He has sometimes been 
called the Spenser of the pulpit. He certainly 
resembled Spenser in his prolific fancy, in n certain 
musical arrangement and sweetness of expression, 
in [irolongccl description, anjl in delicious musings 
and reveries, suggested by some favourite image or 
metaphor, on which he dwells with the fondness 
and enthusiasm of a young poet. In these pas- 
sages he is also apt to run into excess ; epithet is 
heaped upon epithet, and figure upon figure ; all 
the quaint conceits of his fancy and the curious 
stores of his learning are dragged in, till precision 
and proportion arc lost. He writes like an orator, 
and produces his effect by reiterated strokes and 
multiplied impressions. Some of his sermons arc 
the noblest prose-poetry ; but by preference he 
dwells on the gentle and familiar ; and his allusions 
to natural objects — as trees, birds, and flowers, the 
rising or setting sun, the charms of youthful inno- 
cence and beauty, and the helplessness of infancy 
and childhood — possess an almost angelic purity of 
feeling and delicacy of fancy. When presenting 
rules for morning meditation and prayer, ho stops 
to indulge his love of nature. * Sometimes,’ he 
says, *be curious to see the preparation which the 
sun makes when he is coming forth from his 
chambers of the cast.’ He compares a young man 
to a dancing bubble, * empty and gay, and shining 
like a dove’s neck, or the image of a rainbow, 
which hath no substance, and whose very imagery 
and colours are fantastical.’ The fulfilment of our 
duties he calls * presenting a rosary or chaplet of 
good works to our Maker;’ and he dresses even 
the grave with the flowers of fancy. This freshness 
of feeling and imagination remained with him to 
the last, amidst all the strife and violence of the 


Civil War. and the still more deadening effects of 
polemical controversy and systems of casuistry' and 
metaphysics. The stormy vicissitudes of his life 
seem only to have taught him greater gentleness, 
resignation, toleration for human failings, and a 
more ardent love of humankind. The earlier of 
the extracts given below are from O/ Holy Dyings 
the others from sermons. 

The A^e of Reason and Dlecretlon. 

Xciiher must we think that the life. of a man begins 
w'hen he can feed himself or walk .ilonc, when he can 
fight or beget his like, for so he is con tern j>oraT>‘ with 
a camel or a cow ; but he is first a man when he 
comes to a certain steady use of reason, according to 
his proportion ; an<l when t\\M is, all the world of men 
c.innot tell precisely. Sonic arc called ‘at age* at four- 
teen, some at onc-and-twenty, some never ; but all 
men late enough ; for Ihc life of a man comes upon 
him slowly and insensibly. But as, when the sun 
appro.ichcs towards the gates of the morning, he first 
opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits 
of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up Ihc 
lark to malins, and by and by gilds the fringes of a 
cloud, .and peeps over the eastern hills, thrusting out 
his golden hom.s like those which decked the brows of 
Moses, when he was forcc^l to wear a veil, l>ccause 
himself had seen the face of Go<l ; and still, while a 
man tells the story, the sun gels up higher, till he 
shews a fair face ami a full light, and then he shines 
one whole day, under n cloud often, and sometimes 
weeping great and little showers, and sets quickly: 
so is a man’s reason and Ijis life. He first begins to 
l>crccivc himself to see or taste, making little reflec- 
tions upon his actions of sense, and can discourse of 
flics and dogs, shells and play, horses and liberty : but 
when he is strong enough to enter into arts and little 
institutions, he is at first entertaincil with trifles and 
im|>crtincnt things, not because he needs them, but 
l>ecause his understanding is no bigger, and little images 
of things are laid before him, like a cock-boat to a 
whale, only to play svithal : but before a man comes 
to be wise, he is half dead with gouts and consumptions, 
with catarrhs and aches, with sore eyes and a worn-out 
body. So that if we must not reckon the life of a 
man but by the accounts of his reason, he is long before 
his soul l)e dressed ; and he is not to be called a man 
without a wise and an adorned soul, a soul at least 
fumishc<l with what is necessary towards his well-being : 
but by that time his soul is thus furnished, his body is 
decayed ; and then )*ou can hardly reckon him to be 
alive, when his body is possessed by so many degrees 
of death. 

But there is yet another arrest. At first he wants 
strength of body, and then he wants the use of reason: 
and when that is come, it is ten to one but he stops 
by the impediments of vic^ and wants the strength of 
the spirit ; and we know that body and soul and spirit 
are the constituent parts of every Christian man. And 
now let us consider what that thing is which we call 
years of discretion. The young man is passed his tutors, 
and arrived at the bondage of a caitiff spirit ; he has run 
from discipline, and is let loose to passion. The man 
by this time hath wit enough to choose his vice, to act 
his lust, to court his mistress, to talk confidently, and 
ignorantly, and perpetually ; to despise his betters, to 
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deny nothing to his ap|)etite» to do ihIngN that, when 
he is indeed a man, he must for ever be ashamed of: 
for this is all the discretion that most men shew in the 
first stage of their nianhoo<l ; they can discern good 
from evil ; and they prove their skill by leaving all 
that is good, and wallowing in the evils of folly and 
an unbridled appetite. And by this time the young 
man hath contracted vicious habits, and is a beast in 
manners, and therefore it will not be titling to reckon 
the beginning of his life ; he is a fool in his under- 
standing, and that is a sad death ; and he is dead in 
trespasses and sins, and that is a sadder : so that he hath 
no life but a natural, the life of a beast or a tree; in 
all other capacities he is dead ; he neither hath the 
intellectual nor the spiritual life, neither the life of a 
man nor of a ChristLin ; and this sad truth lasts too 
long. 

Tbe Pomp of Death. 

Take away but the pomps of death, the disguises, and 
solemn bugbears, and the actings by candlelight, and 
proper and fantastic ceremonies, the min.Mrels and the 
noise-makers, the women and the weepers, the swoonings 
and the shriekings, the nurses and the physicians, the 
dark room and the ministers, the kindred and the 
watches, and then to die is cas)% ready, and quilted 
from its troublesome circumstances. It is the same 
harmless thing that a poor shepherd suffered yestenlay, 
or a mahl-scrvanl to-day ; and at the same time in 
which you die, in that very night a thousand creatures 
die with you, some wise men and many fools ; and the 
wisdom of the first will not quit him, and the folly of 
the latter does not make him unable to die. 

MUerlea of Man's Life. 

How few men in the world arc prosperous 1 What an 
infinite number of slaves and be^ars, of persecuted and 
oppressed people, fill all comers of the earth with groans, 
and heaven itself with weeping, prayers, and sad remem- 
brances 1 How many provinces and kingdoms are afflicted 
by a violent war, or rnode desolate by popular diseases I 
Some whole countries arc remarked with fatal evils or 
periodical sicknesses. Grand Cairo in Egypt feels the 
plague every three years returning like a quartan ague, 
and destroying many thousands of penons. All the 
inhabilaoU of Arabia the desert are in continual fear of 
being buried in huge heaps of sand, and therefore dwell 
in lenu and ambulatory houses, or retire to unfruitful 
mountains, to prolong an uneasy and wilder life. And 
all the countries round about the Adriatic Sea feel such 
violent convulsions, \jy tempests and intolerable earth- 
quakes, that sometimes whole cities find a tomb, and 
every mao sinks with hb own house made ready to 
become hu monument, and his bed is crushed into the 
disorders of a grave. ... It were too sad if I should 
tell how many persons arc afflicted with evil spirits, with 
spectres and illusions of the night. . . . 

He that is no fool, but can consider wisely, if he be in 
love with this world, we need not despair but that a 
willy man might reconcile him with tortures, and make 
him think charitably of the rack, and be brought to 
dwell with vipers and dragons, and entertain his guests 
with the shrieks of mandrakes, cats, and screech-owls, 
with the filing of iron and the harshness of rending of 
silk, or to admire the harmony that is made by a herd 
of evening wolves, when they miu their draught of blood 
in ihcir midnight revelsi The groans of a man in a fit of 


the stone arc\\or>c than all these ; and the <li-t( nciiotis 
of a troubled cunacicncc are worse than ihox? ; 

and yet a nierr^* c.irclev> sinner is worse than all that. 
IhU if \vc could from one of the k>aUlemcnti of heaven 
espy how many nun and women at this time lie fainting 
and dying for waul of bread, how many young men are 
hewn <lown by the swonl of war, how many poor orphans 
are now weeping over the graves of their father, by 
whose life they were enabled to eat ; if wc could but 
hear how many niariners and pa^engers are at lhi» 
present in a storm, and shriek out bccau>e their keel 
dashes against a rock or bulges under ihcm ; how many 
people there are who weep with want and are mad with 
oppreskSion, or are desperate by a too (|uick M,*n>e of a 
constant infelicity ; in all reason we should lic glad to l>e 
out of the noise and the participation of so many cviK 
Tbifi is a place of sorrow and tears, of so great c\ iU and 
a constant calamity ; let us remove from hence at Ica^t 
in affections and preparations of mind. 

On Death. 

Thus nature calls us to meditate of death by those 
things which arc the instruments of acting it ; .and Cotl 
by all the variety of his providence, makes us sec death 
everywhere, in all variety of circumstances, and drcssetl 
up for all the fancies and the expectation of every single 
|>erson. N.aturc hath given us one hara*esi every year, 
but death hath two; and the spring and the autumn 
send throngs of men and women to chamel-houscs ; and 
all the summer long men are recovering from their evils 
of the spring, till the dog-days come, and then the Sirian 
star makes the summer deadly : and the fruits of autumn 
are laid up for all the year’s provision, and the man that 
gathers them eats and surfeits, and dies and needs them 
not, and himself is laid up for eternity ; and he that 
esca]>es till winter, only stays for another opportunity, 
which the distempers of that quarter minister to him 
with great variety. Ibus death reigns in all the portions 
of our time. The autumn with its fruits provides dis- 
orders for us, and the winter’s cold turns them into sharp 
diseases, and the spring brings flowers to strew our 
hearse, and the summer gives green turf and brambles to 
bind upon our graves. Calentures and surfeit, cold and 
agues, are the four quarters of the year, and all minister 
to death ; and you can go no whither but you tread on a 
dead man’s bones. 

The wild fellow in Petronius that escaped upon a 
broken table from the furies of a shipwTcck, as he was 
sunning himself upon the rocky shore espied a man 
rolled upon his floating bed of waves, ballasted with sand 
in the folds of his garment, and carried by his civil 
enemy, the sea, towards the shore to find a grave And 
it cost him into some sad thoughts : that |>cradventurc 
this man’s wife in some part of the continent, safe and 
warm, looks next month for the good man’s return ; or, 
it may be, his son knows nothing of the tempest ; or 
his father thinks of that affectionate kiss which still is 
warm upon the good old man’s cheek ever since he took 
a kind farewell, and he weeps with joy to think how 
blessed he shall be when his beloved boy returns into the 
circle of his father’s arms. These arc the thoughts of 
mortals, this is the end and sum of all their designs : 
a dark night and an ill guide, a boisterous sea and a 
broken cable, a hard rock and a rough wind, dashed in 
pieces the fortune of a whole family ; and they that 
shall weep loudest for the accident are not yet entered 
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into tlic storm, and yet have ^ufTcrcti shipwreck. 'I'hcn 
looking iij>on (he carcass, lie knew il» and found it to l)c 
tl)c master of the ship, who (he day before cast up the 
accounts of his patrimony and his trade, and named the 
day wlien he thought to be at home. See how the man 
swims who was so angr)* two days since ! Ills passions 
arc bccalmo<l with the storm, his accounts cast up, his 
cares at an end, his voyage «lonc, and his gains are the 
strange events of <icath, which, whether they be good or 
cNil, the men that are alive seldom trouble themselves 
concerning the interest of the dead. . . . 

It is a mighty change that is made by the death of 
every j>crson, and it is visible to us who arc alive 
Reckon but from the sprightfuincvs of youth, and the 
fair checks and full eyes of childhcKxl ; from the vigor- 
ousness and strong flexure of the joints of hvc-and« 
twenty, to the hoIlowncsKS and deadly ])alcncss, to the 
loath somcncs.s and horror of a three days* burial, and 
we shall perceive the <listancc to Iw very great and very 
strange. IhU so have 1 seen a rose newly springing from 
the clefts of its hoo<1, and at first it was fair as the 
morning, and full with tlic <lcw of heaven as a lamb's 
fleece : but when a ruder breath ha<l forced open its 
virgin modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and 
unripe retirements, it Iwgan to put on <larkncss, and to 
decline tu softnc>s and the symptoms of a sickly age ; 
it iKiwcd the head, and broke its stalk ; and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves and all its l>cauty, it fell 
into the portion of weeds and out -worn faces. The 
same is the portion of every man and every woman ; 
the heritage of worms and serpents, rottenness and cold 
dishonor, and our l)cauty so changc<i that our ac<piaint- 
ance (]uickly knew us not ; and that change mingicil 
with so much horror, or cUc meets $o with our fears and 
weak discoursings, that they who six hours ago tended 
U|>on us cither with charitable or ambitious services, 
cannot without some regret stay in the room alone where 
the IxKly lies strippc<l of its life and honour. I have 
read of a fair young German gentleman who, living, 
often refused to l>c pictured, but put off the im]>ortunity 
of his friends’ desire by giving way, that after a few days’ 
burial they might send a painter to his vault, and if 
they saw cause for it, draw the image of hi.s death unto 
the life. They did .so, and found his face half eaten, and 
his mi<lri(T and lKick)>ohc full of serpents ; and so he 
Stands picturcil among his armc<l ancestors. So does 
the fairest beauty change, and it will be as Ixul with 
you and me ; and then what servants shall we have to 
wait u|>on us in the grave?, what friends to visit us? 
what officious people to cleanse away the moist and 
unwholesome cloud reflected upon our faces from 
the sides of the weeping vaults, which arc the longest 
wcc]K*rs for our funeral ? 

Real Elappinou. 

If we should look under the skirt of the prosperous 
and prevailing tyrant, we should find, even in the days of 
his joys, such allays and abatements of his pleasure os 
may serve to represent him presently miserable, besides 
his final infelicities. For I have seen a young and 
healthful person warm and ruddy under a poor and a 
thin garment, when al the same time an old rich person 
hath been cold and paralytic under a load of sables and 
the skins of foxes. It is the body that makes the clothes 
warm, not the clothes the body ; and the spirit of a man 
makes felicity and content, not any spoils of a rich for- 


tune, wrapt al>out a sickly and an unea.sy soul. Apollo* 
dorus was a traitor and a t)'nint, and the world wondered 
to see a bad man have so good a fortune, but knew not 
that he nourished scorpions in his breast, and that his 
liver and his heart w*ere eaten up with spectres and 
images of death ; his thoughts were full of interruptions, 
hU drc.ams of illusions : his fancy wa.s ahuse<l with real 
troubles and fantastic images, imagining that he saw the 
Scythians fia>ing him alive, his daughters like pillars of 
fire, dancing round about a caldron in which himself 
w'a$ t>oi1ing, and that his heart accused itself to be the 
cause of all these odls. 

Docs he not drink more sweetly that takes his 
lievcragc in an earthen vessel, than he that looks and 
searches into his golden chalices, for fear of poison, 
and looks pale at every sudden noise, and sleeps in 
armour, and trusts nobody, and does not trust God for 
his safety ? 

Can a man bind a thought with chains, or carry 
im.'iginations in the palm of his hand? can the beauty 
of the |>cacock’s train, or the ostrich plume, be delicious 
to the palate and the throat ? docs the hand intermeddle 
with the joys of the heart? or darkness, that hides the 
naked, make him warm? docs the body live, as docs the 
spirit ? or can the body of Christ l)e like to common food ? 
Indeed, the sun shines upon the good and bad ; and the 
vines give wine to the dninkanl, os well as to the sober 
man ; pirates have fair winds and a calm sea, al the 
same time when the just and peaceful merchantman 
hath them. But although the things of this world are 
common to good and bad, yet sacraments and spiritual 
joys, the food of the soul and the blessing of Christ, are 
the peculiar right of saints. 

Marriage. 

They that enter into the state of marriage cast a die of 
the greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest interest 
in the world, next to the last throw for eternity. . . . 
Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the 
]K>w*cr of marriage. A woman indeed ventures most, for 
she hath no sanctuary to retire to from an evil husband ; 
she must dwell upon her sorrow, and hatcli the ^gs 
>vhich her own folly or infelicity hath produced; and 
she is more under it, because her tormentor hath a 
w*armnt of prerogative, and the woman may complain 
to God, os subjects do of tyrant princes ; but othenvise 
she hath no appeal in the causes of unkindness. And 
though the man can run from many hours of his sadness, 
yet he must return to it again ; and when he sits among 
his neighbours, he remcml>cis the objection that lies in 
his bosom, artd he sighs deeply. • . . The boys, and the 
pedlars, and the fruiterers, shall tell of this man >vhen 
he is carried to his grave, that he lived and died a poor 
tvretched person. The stags in the Creek epigram, whose 
knees were clogged with frozen snow upon the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of the valleys . . . * hoping 
to thaw their joints with the waters of the stream;* but 
there the frost overtook them, and bound them fast in 
ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their stranger 
snare. It is (he unhappy chance of many men, finding 
many inconveniences upon the mountains of single life, 
they descend into the valleys of marriage to refresh their 
troubles ; and there (hey enter into fetters, and ore bound 
to sorrow by the cords of a man’s or woman*s peevish- 
ness. And the worst of the evil is, they arc to thank 
their own follies ; for they fell into the snare by enter* 
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ing an improper way: Christ and tlic church were no 
ingredients in their choice. . . . 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all 
offences of each other in the beginning of ihcir conver- 
sation ; every little thing can blast an infant blossom ; 
and the breath of the south can shake the little rings 
of the vine, when first they begin to curl like the locks 
of a new weaned boy : but when by age .and consolida- 
tion they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, an<l have, 
dy the warm embraces of the sun and the kisses of 
heaven, brought forth their clusters, they can endure the 
storms of the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, 
.and yet never be broken : so are the early unions of aii 
unfixed marriage; watchful and observant, jealous and 
busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm 
at every unkind word. . , . After the hearts of the man 
and the wife are endeared and hardened by a mutual 
confidence and experience, longer than artifice and pre- 
tence can Last, there are a great many remembrances, and 
some things present, that dash all little unkindnesscs in 
pieces. . . . 

There is nothing can please a man without love ; and 
if a man be weary of the wise discourses of the Apostles, 
and of the innocency of an even and a private fortune, 
or hates peace, or a fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns 
and thistles from the choicest flowers of Paradise ; * for 
nothing can sweeten felicity itself but love ; ’ but when 
a man dwells in love, then the breasts of his wife are 
pleasant as the droppings upon the Hill of Hermon ; 
her eyes are fair as the light of heaven ; she is a foun- * 
tain sealed, and he can quench bis thirst, and case his 
cares, and lay his sorrows down upon her lap, and can 
retire home to his sanctuary and refectory, and his 
gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. No man 
can tell but he that loves his children, how many 
delicious accents make a man’s heart dance in the 
pretty conversation of those dear pledges ; their childish- 
ness, their stammering, their little angers, their inno- 
cence, their imperfections, their necessities, arc so many 
little emanations of joy and comfort to him that delights 
in their persons and society, . , , 

It is fit that I should infuse a buncli of myrrh into 
the festival goblet, and, after the Egyptian manner, 
serve up a dead man’s bones at a feast : I will only 
shew it, and lake it away again ; it will make the wine 
bitter, but wholesome. But those married pairs that 
live as remembering that they must part again, and 
give an account how they treat themselves and each 
other, shall, at that day of their death, be admitted 
to glorious espousals; and when they shall live again, 
be married to (heir Lord, and partake of his glories, 
with Abraham and Joseph, St Peter and St Paul, and 
all the married saints. . . . * All those things that now 
please us shall pass from us, or we from them ; ’ but 
those things that concern the other life are permanent 
as the numbers of eternity. And aliliough at the resur- 
rection there shall be no relation of husband and wife, 
and no marriage shall be celebrated but the marriage 
of the Lamb, yet then shall be remembered how men 
and women passed throngh this slate, which is a type 
of that : and from this sacramental union all holy pain 
shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, where love shall 
be their portion, and joys shall crown their heads, and 
they shall lie in the bosom of Jesus, and in the heart 
of God, to eternal ages. Amen. 

(Fron the Sermoa oa ‘The Mamage Rlof.') 

39 


The Skylorlc. 

For so I h.ivc -.ccn a lark rising from his l>c<l of grass, 
.-md soaring upwar.ls singing as he rises, an<l hopes to 
get to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the iwx)r 
bird was lieatcn back will, the lou.i sighings of an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, 
descending more at every breath of the tempest, than it 
could recover by the libralion and fre-juent weighing of 
his wings ; till the little creature was forced to sit duw-n 
and pant, and stay till the storm was over; and then 
it ma<le a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as 
if it had learned music and motion from an .angel, as 
he passed sometimes through the air. al>o.it his mini-tries 
here below .- so is the prayer of a goo<l man. 

(From Sermon on ‘ The Retuni of Prayers.') 

Tbe Day of Judgment. 

Even you and I, and all the world, kings and priests, 
nobles and leame<i, Ihc crafty and the easy, the wi>e and 
the foolish, the rich and ihc poor, the prevailing tyrant 
and the oppressed parly, shall all appear to receive their 
symbol; and this is so far from al^ting anything of its 
terror and our dear concemmeni, that it much increases 
it. For although concerning precepts and discourses we 
arc apt to neglect in particular what is recommended in 
general, and in incidences of mortality and sad events, 
the singularity of the chance heightens the apprehension 
of the evil ; yet it is so by accident, and only in regard 
of our imperfection j it being an effect of self-love, or 
some little creeping cn>y, which adheres loo often to the 
unfortunate and miserable ; or else because the sorrow is 
apt to increase by being apprehended to be in a rare 
case, and a singular unworth i ness in him who is afflicted 
otherwise than is common to the sons of men, coinj^anions 
of his sin, and brethren of his nature, and partners of his 
usual accidenus yet in final and extreme events, the 
multitude of sufferers docs not lessen but increase the 
sufferings ; and when the first day of judgment hap]>encd 
—that, 1 mean, of the universal deluge of waters upon 
the old world— the calamity swelled like the flood, and 
every man saw bis friend perish, and the neighbours of 
his dwelling, and the relatives of his house, and the 
sharers of his jo>*s, and yesterday’s bride, and the new- 
born heir, the priest of the family, and the honour of the 
kindred, all dying or dead, drenched in water and the 
divine vengeance; and then they had no place to flee 
unto, no man cared for their souls ; they had none to go 
unto for counsel, no sanctuary high enough to keep them 
from the vengeance that rained down from heaven ; and 
so it shall be at the day of judgment, when that world 
and this, and all that shall be bom hereafter, shall pass 
through the some Red Sea, and be all baplisetl with the 
same fire, and be involved In the same cloud, in which 
shall be Ibunderings and terrors infinite* Ever)' man’s 
fear shall be increased by his neighbour’s shrieks, and 
the amazement that all the world shall be in, shall unite 
as the sparks of a raging furnace into a globe of fire, 
and roll upon its own principle, and increase by direct 
appearances and intolerable reflections* He that stands 
in a churchyard in the lime of a great plague, and hears 
the passing-bcU perpetually telling the sad stories of 
death, and sees crowds of infected bodies pressing to 
their graves, and others sick and tremulous, and death 
dressed up in all the images of sorrow round about him, 
is not supported in his spirit by the variety of his sorrow ; 
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anil a( <loojiiNda\% when tlic terrors arc univrn^l, lic^ides 
lha( it i' in so niuch greater, l>ecauM; il can affright 

tlic >sliolc world, it aKo made greater \>y coinmunica- 
tion an<l a sorrowful influence ; grief being then strongly 
infee ti*u(*, when there i> no variety of >lale, but an 
entire kingdom of fear ; and amarcmcnl is the king of 
all our pasMon>, and all the world iu ^ubjcc^s. And 
that ‘‘brick must needs be terrible, when millions of men 
and winnen, at the same instant, shall fearfully cry out, 
and (he noise shall mingle with (he trumpet of the arch- 
angc'l. with the thnncicrs of the <lying and groaning 
heavens, and the crack of the di^olving world, when the 
uhide fabric of nature shall shake into divsoluiion and 
eternal ashcs I . . . 

Consider what an infinite multitude of angels, and men, 
and women shall then ap|>car! It is a huge assembly 
when the men of one kingdom, the men of one age in 
a single province, arc gathered together into heaps and 
confusion of disorder ; but then, all kingdoms of all ages, 
all the armies that ever mustered, all that world that 
Augustus Cresar taxed, all those hundreds of millions that 
were slain in all the Roman wars, from Kuma's lime till 
Italy was broken into principalities and small exarchates : 
all these, and all that can come into numl>ers, and that 
did <icsccnd from the loins of Adam, shall at once be 
represented ; to which account, if we add the armies 
of heaven, the nine orders of blessed spirits and the 
infnulc numbers in every order, we may suppose the 
numbers fit to express the majesty of that God, and the 
terror of that Ju<lge, who is the Lord and Father of all 
that unimaginable mvdtitudc I . . . The majesty of the 
Judge, and the terrors of the judgment, shall be spoken 
aloud by the immediate forerunning accidents, which 
shall be so great violences to the old constitutions of 
nature, that it shall break her very bones, and disorder 
her till she be destroyed. St Jerume relates out of the 
Jews* books, that their doctors usetl to account fifteen 
days of prodigy immediately l>cforc Christ's coming, and 
to every day assign a wonder ; any one of which, if we 
should chance to see in the days of our flesh, it would 
affright us into the like thoughts which the old world had 
when (hey saw the countries round about them covered 
with water and the divine vengeance ; or ns these poor 
|>c«plc near Adria nml the Metlitcrmncan Sea, when 
their houses and cities were entering into graves, and 
the bowels of the earth rent with convulsions and horrid 
tremblings. The sea, they say, shall rise fifteen cubits 
above the highest inountains, and thence descend into 
hollowness and a pnxiigious drought ; and when they 
arc reduced again to their usual proportions, then all the 
l>casis and creeping things, the monsters and the usual 
inhabitants of the sea, shall be gathered together, and 
make fearful noises to distract mankind : the binls shall 
mourn and change their song into threncs and sad 
accents t rivers of fire shall rise from east to west, and 
the stars shall be rent into threads of light, and scatter 
like the beards of comets; then shall be fearful earth* 
quake and the rocks shall rend in pieces, the trees shall 
<listil blood, and the mountains and fairest structures 
shall return into their primitive dust; the wild l>easts 
shall leave their dens, and shall come into the companies 
of men, so that you shall hardly tell how to call them, 
herds of men or congregations of beasts ; then shall the 
graves open and give up their dead, ami those tvhich are 
alive in nature and dead in fear shall be forced from the 
rocks whither they went to hide them, and from caverns 


of the earth where they would fain have been concealed ; 
because their retirements are dismantled, and their rocks 
arc broken into wider ruptures, and admit a strange 
light into their secret bowels ; and the men being forced 
abroarl into the theatre of mighty horrors, shall run up 
and down distracted, and at their wits' end ; and then 
some shall die, and some shall be changc<l ; and by this 
lime the elect shall be gatheretl together from the four 
quarters of the world, and Christ shall come along with 
them to Judgment. 

(From (be first Sermon for Advent Sunday, 'Doooiiday 
(look, or Christ’s Advent to Judgment*) 

There arc edilionsof (he works by BUhop Heber, with Life<t$ vols. 

by Eden (to vols. by Hughes (' English Divines,' 

5 vols. 1631); SrU(ii^H 4 by Martin Armstrong (1903^ See Dean 
Fsrrsr'i tH Englitk Ihe^l^gy (1877), Bishop Barry's CiAnic 

Prtackfrs (1878), Dowdcn's Puritan and Anglican (1901), G. 
Worley's sketch of his Li/g and Ttmet (>904), Goise's yeremy 
7'4/f0^(i9O4), and W. J, Browne's (i9ssk 

Dr lleury HI ore (1614-87) 'vas conspicuous 
among the English Platonists and metaphysicians 
of the seventeenth ccntur>'* A native of Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, and Fellow' of Christ’s College^ 
Cambridge, he devoted his life to study and re- 
ligious meditation at Cambridge, and strenuously 
refused to accept preferment in the Church, which 
would have rendered it necessary for him to leave 
what he called his paradise. The friends of this 
amiable recluse once attempted to decoy him into 
a bishopric, and got him so far on the way to 
\Vl)i(eh^l to kiss the king's hand ; but when told 
for what purpose they h«ad brought him thither, 
he refused to move a step farther. He declined 
university appointments as remorselessly as he 
did one deanery and two bishoprics. He early 
revolted against the Calvinism of his parents, and 
gave himself entirely to philosophy, to Plato, and 
especially to the Nco- Platonists. He held that 
the wisdom of the Hebrews had descended to 
Pythagoras, and from him to Plato, in the writings 
of whom and his followers he believed that the 
true principles of divine philosophy were conse- 
quently to be found. He himself lived in an 
atmosphere of unusual spiritual exultation, and 
exercised great influence on the young. He 
was a man of uncommon benevolence, purity, 
and devotion. He was of a dreamy, poetical 
temperament ; and from comparatively reasonable 
views he driAcd gradually deeper into the abyss 
of mysticism or theosophy, and his works, which 
were extremely popular in the later half of the 
seventeenth century, decline progressively in value. 
TuUoch treats More as the most interesting but the 
most unreadable of the Cambridge Platonists. He 
was transccndcntalist enough to accept as real the 
cures of the quack Greatrakes, and, like the philo* 
sophical sceptic Glanvillc, believed firmly in witches 
and witchcr^. Of his works the most important are 
The Mystery of Godliness; The Mystery of Iniquity; 
A Discourse on the Immortality of the Soul; the 
famous Divhu Dialogues; treatises against atheism 
and idolatry ; ethical, metaphysical, cabbalistical, 
and controversial volumes ; expositions of the Apo- 
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calypse and the Book of Daniel ; and Psychozoia 
Platonicay or a Plaioutcal Soug of flu Soul^ in 
four poems, 1642, afterwards published as Philo- 
sophical PoemSy 1647. ‘ His pocir>V says Thomas 

Campbell, *is not like a beautiful landscap>e on 
which the eye can repose, but may be compared 
to some curious grotto, whose gloomy labyrinths 
we might be curious to explore for the strange 
and mystic associations they excite,^ We give two 
stanzas from the Psychoroia : 

The Soul and Body. 

Like to a light fast locked in lanthorn dark, 

Whereby by night our wary steps \vc guide 
In slabby streets, and dirty channels mark. 

Some weaker rays through the black top do glide, 

And fliisher streams perhaps from homy side. 

But when we *vc passed the peril of the way, 

Arrived at home, and laid that case aside, 

The naked light how clearly doth it ray, 

Ancl spread its joyful beams as bright as summer^s day. 

Even so the soul, in this contracted state, 

Confined to these strait iostrumenU of sense. 

More dull and narrowly doth operate ; 

At this hole hears, the sight must ray from thence, 

Here tastes, there smells: but when she's gone from 
Like naked lamp she is one shining sphere, [hence, 
And round about has perfect cognosccnce 
Whate'er in her horuon doth appear : 

She is one orb of sense, all eye, all airy ear. 

The first two of the prose extracts arc from More's 
AfysUry 0/ Godlimssy the others from the Divine 
Dialogues : 

Of the Works of Ood. 

Whether therefore our eyes be struck with that more 
radiant lustre of the sun, or whether wc behold that more 
placid and calm beauty of the moon, or l>c refreshed with 
the sweet breathings of the open air, or be taken up with 
the contemplation of those pure sparkling lights of the 
sUrs. or stand astonished at the gushing downfalls of 
some mighty river, as that of Nile, or admire the height 
of some insuperable and inacccssiUe rock or mounUin ; 
or with a pleasant horror and cbiuncss look upon some 
silent wood, or solemn sliady grove ; whether the face 
of heaven smile upon us with a cheerful bright azure, or 
look upon us with a more sad and minacious counten* 1 
ance, dark pitchy clouds being charged with thunder 
and lightning to let fly against the earth ; whether the 
air be cool, fresh, and healthful 5 or whether it be 
sultry, contagious, and pestilential, so that, while we 
gasp for life, we arc forced to draw in a sudden and 
inevitable death; whether the earth stand firm, and 
prove favourable to the industry of the artificer; or 
whether she threacen the very foundations of our 
building with trembling and tottering earthquakes, ac- 
coni pan ied with remugient echoes and ghastly murmurs 
from below ; whatever notable emergencies happen for 
either good or bad to us, these arc the Joves and Vejoves 
that we worship, which to us arc not many, but one God, 
who has the only power to save or destroy. And there* 
fore, from whatever part of this magnificent temple of 
his— the world— he shall send forth his voice, our hearts 
and e>'et arc presently directed thitherward with fear, 
love, and veneration. 


Of the Evidence for the Existence of God. 

When I «y ihai I will deinonslratc that there i*; a 
God, I do not promise that I will always pro<Jucc such 
argunicius that the reader shall acknowledge so strong, 
as he shall l>c forced to confe>s that it is utterly impos- 
sible that it should l>e otherwise ; hut they shall bo such 
as shall descr\c full .assent, anti win full assent from any 
unprejudiced mind. 

For I conceive that we may give full a<;scnt to that 
which, notwithstanrling, may po»il>ly l>c otherwise ; 
wliich I shall illustrate by several examples : Suppose 
two men got to the top of Mount .Vthos, and there 
viewing a stone in the ftjrm of an altar with ashes on 
it, and the footsteps of men on those ashes, or some 
words, if you s^ ill, as Optimo Ma^ximo, m To agttosto 
7 'luOy or the like, written or scrawled out u|>on the 
ashes ; and one of them should cry out : Assure<ily 
here have been some men that have done this. But 
the other, more nice than wise, should reply : Nay, it 
may possibly be otherwise ; for this stone may have 
naturally grown into this very shape, and the seeming 
ashes may be no ashes, that is, no remainders of any 
fuel burnt there ; but some inexplicable and un|>er« 
ccptlblc motions of the air, or other particles of this 
fluid matter that is active everywhere, have wrought 
some parts of the matter into the form and nature 
of ashes, and have fringed and played al>out so, that 
they have also figured those intelligible characters in 
the same. But would not anybody deem it a piece 
of weakness, no less than dotage, for the other man 
one whit to recede from his former apprehension, hut 
as fully as ever to agree with what he pronounced first, 
notwithstanding this bare possibility of being otherwise ? 

So of anchors that have l>een digged up, either in 
plain fields or mountainous places, as also the Kom.an 
urns with ashes and inscriptions, as Snerianus Pul. 
Linus, and the like, or Roman coins with the effigies 
and names of the Cscsars on them, or that which is more 
ordinary, the skulls of men in every churchyard, with 
the right figure, and all those necessary' perforations for 
the passing of the vessels, besides those conspicuous 
hollows for the eyes and rows of teeth, the os styloeidesy 
eihotidtSy and what not. If a man will say of them, 
that the motions of the particles of the matter, or 
some hidden spermatic power, has gendered these, both 
anchors, urns, coins, and skulls, in (he ground, he doth 
but pronounce (hat which human reason must admit is 
possible. Nor can any man ever so demonstrate that 
those coins, anchors, and urns were once the artifice of 
men, or that this or that skull was once a part of a 
living man, that he shall force an acknowledgment 
that it is impossible that it should be otherwise. But 
yet I do not think that any man, without doing mani* 
fest violence to his faculties, enn at all suspend his 
assent, but freely and fully agree that (his or that 
skull was once a part of a living man, and that these 
anchors, urns, and coins were certainly once made by 
h union artifice, notwithstanding the possibility of tieing 
otherwise. 

And what 1 have said of assent is also true in dissent ; 
for the mind of man, not enued nor prejudiced, will 
fully and irreconcilably disagree, by its own natural 
sagacity, where, notwithstanding, the thing that it doth 
thus resolvedly and undoubtedly reject, no wit of man 
can prove impossible to be true. As if we should make 
such a fiction as this — that Archimedes, with the same 
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i IK I i victual \Hxly I hat he ha('i when the >ohlaTS Mew him, 
is now safely intent upon his geometrical figures rnitler 
grournl, at the centre of the earth, far from the noise 
and chn of this world, that might disturb his mc<]ita' 
tions, or distract him in his curious delineations he 
makes with his rcxl upon the dust ; which no man living 
can prove impossible. Vet if any man docs not as 
irreconcilably tlisscnt from such a fable as this as from 
any faKchoo<l imaginable, assuredly that man is next 
iloor to maiincss or dotage, or docs enormous violence 
to the free use of his faculties. 

Of the and the men of Arcladam 

that lie in childbed for their wlvea. 

Etiistor, I perceive no small matters will puule Cupho- 
phron*s invention : and therefore tho’ the 
fAi9»t \^titail:&kra(ouni<noi^ ‘men ruled by women '] and 
the men of Arcladam that lie forty days in childbe<l 
for their wives, present themselves to my memory*, yet 1 
will pass them over, 

Cuphof'hrifn, That s a very odd thing of the men of 
Arcladam, Euistor : 1 pray you, what is it ? 

Euist^ When the woman is delivered, she gets out of 
the K'd as soon a.s Mic can, ami follows the business of the 
house ; but the man lies in for so many days, and docs 
all the offices of a mother to the infant, saving the giving 
it suck : and the neigh lM>urs come a*gossiping to ihc 
man lying thus in l>evl, as in other countreys they do 
to the woman. And they of Arcladam give this reason 
for this custom, because the mother had a sufficient 
share of trouble in l>caring the child and bringing him 
forth, and that therefore *lis fit that the man should ease 
her now, and lake off part of the care to himself, as 
f’aulus Venetus reports. 

Cuph. If the men of the country had ha<I milk in 
their breasts, which several men have had, according 
to the testimony of many credible writers, philosophers, 
physicians, and anatomists, the custom had l>ccn more 
plausi)>lc. but such as it is, it has its reason, as you 
see, and it was not a pure piece of sottishness that 
carried them vinto it. And for the j^uaiMratounundy 
in that the women nilc them, it is a sign that it is fit 
they should. For it is in virtue of their strength, wit, 
or beauty. • . « They chose their kings of old from the 
beauty of their form, as Lucretius notes. And why do 
men rule the women, but u]>on account of more strength 
or more wisdom ? But w here the women rule the men, 
it is a sign they have more strength or wit, and there* 
fore have a right to nilc them. And indeed where do 
they not rule them ? insomuch that the whole world 
in a manner arc of the giotaikokratcunutteu So that 
this is no |>cculiar disonlcr amongst the Barbarians, 
such as Mela and Dioilorus Siculus mention. 

Hyhhares, The women are much l>eh olden to you, 
Cuphophron, for your so kind and careful patronage of 
them. 

Cuph, I am of a large spirit, Hylobarcs; I love to be 
civil to all sects, sexes, and persons. 

Th« fUNAtk^krat^umtH^iy men ruled by women, are dealt wiih 
in Ari»loite*e U one of teveral odd spellings 

in the old I.Atin of Klnrco Polo for the region or tribe — located 
by Yule in weitern Yunnan — ihnt Ramusio (and Purchoi) calls 
Cnrd^Htirtmy and Yule Zardanti^in* Purchas, following Msreo 
Polo, toys of the people of Cardandan that ' when a woman it 
delivered of a child the man lyeih in and keepeth hit bed, with 
vitilatlon of gossips, the space of fortie daya* Purchas also reports 
the custom of the ceMvtdV (at it is now called) from Braiil, where, 
to the joy of antbropologUts, It ttUl obtains. 


Of the Fagans cruelty to tbetr enemies, and 
lahuman humanity to their ftiends. 

liyl. Cuphophron sw.allows all down very glibly. But, 
as I remember, there arc some direful stories of the 
Pagans cruelty to their enemies, and inhuman humanity 
to their friends, that, methinks, should a little turn his 
stomach, Euistor. 

Euts/. There are very savage cuslomes recorded in 
Pomponius Mela touching the Esse<lones, Axiacc, and 
Geioni. The last clothe themselves and their horses 
with the skins of their slain enemies ; with that part 
of the skin that covers the head they make a cap 
for themselves, with the rest they clothe their horses. 
The Esscdoncs celebrate the funerals of their parents 
with great feasting and joy, eating their flesh minced 
and mingled with mutton (which is the m.tnncr of 
their burial of them) ; but tipping their skulls with 
gold, they make drinking*cups of them: as the Axiace 
quaiTe in the heads of their slain enemies, as well as 
drink their bloo<l in the field. In CasicUa del Oro 
the inhabitants also eat their own dead. But in the 
island Java, os Ludovicus Palritius reports, the children 
do not, like the Hssedoncs, cat their parents, but when 
they arc old and useless, sell them to the Anthropophagi, 
0 $ the parents do the children. If desperately and 
Irrecoverably sick in the judgment of the physician. 
For they hold it the noblest kind of burial to be 
interred in the belly of a man, and not to be eaten 
by worms : to which if any expose the body of his 
dead friend, they hold it a crime not to be expiated 
by any sacrifice. The laws also of the Sardoans and 
Ikrbiccre, which >£lian relates, are very savage j the 
one commanding the sons to knock the fathers o’ th* 
head when they arc come to dotage, the other prohibit- 
ing any to live above seventy years. 

//yt. Stop there, Euistor s let ’s hear what excuse the 
advocate of the Paynims can devise for these horrid 
customs. 

The mea&ingr of Providenco In pormittingr such 
horrid usngod In the world. 

Sepkroft, That is very profitably and seasonably noted, 
O Cuphophron : and the’ my judgment Is not so curious 
os to critichc on the perpetual exactness of your applica* 
tions of the sad miscarriages of the civilUed parts of the 
world to those gross disorders of the Barbarians ; yet 
your comparisons in the general have very much im- 
pressed that note of Philotheus upon my spirit, That 
the more externa) and gross enormities €ommitte<l by 
the barbarous nations, are as it were a repreheiisive 
sat)T of the more fine and hypocritical wickednesses 
of the civilized countries ; that these civilized sinners, 
abominating those wilder extmvogancies, may withal 
give sentence against their own nodess wickedness, 
but only in a les$*ugly dress. Whence it cannot be so 
great wonder that Providence lets such horrid usages 
emerge in the world, that (he more afTrightful face of 
sin in some places might quite drive out all similitude 
and appearance of it in others. 

Baihyttms. True, Sophron ; but this also I conceive 
may be added, That divine Providence having the full 
comprehension of all the periods of ages, and the scenes 
of things succeeding in these periods, in her mind, 
permitted at first and oAerwards some parts of the 
lapsed creation to plunge themselves into a more 
palpable darkness, that a more glorious light might 
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succeed and emerge. The lovely splendor of which 
Div*ine dispensation would not strike the beholder 
so vigorously, did he not cast his eyes also upon that 
region of blackness and sad tyranny of the devil in 
preceeding ages over deluded mankind, such as Eui^tor 
has so plentifully discovered. All these things therefore 
seem to have l>een permitted in design to advance the 
glory and adorn the triumph of the promiseti Messias, 
the true Son of God and Saviour of the world. 

The O^ra containing ihe Latin text of all the vorks, 

whether publUbcd originally in Latin or in English^ appeared in 
1679. See the Life by Ward (lyre; ed. Howard. 1911), and PMii^ 
Ppfmgt ed. Grosart (f87$)and Dullough (1931). 

Izaak Walton, 

*the father of angling/ was bom at Stafford in 1593. 
He was an English w'orthy of the simple antique 
cast, who retained in the heart of London, and in the 
midst of close and successful application to business, 
an unworldly simplicity of character and an inextin* 
guishabic fondness for country scenes, pastimes, 
and recreations. As author, he had a power of 
natural description and lively dialogue that has 
rarely been suri>assed. His CompUai AngUr is 
a rich storehouse of rural pictures and pastoral 
poetr)% of quaint but wise thoughts, of pleasing 
and humorous fancies, and of truly apostolic purity 
and kindliness. A tincture of superstitious credu- 
lity and innocent eccentricity gives the book a 
special flavour and zest, without detracting from 
iu higher power to soothe, instruct, and de- 
light Of Walton's education or his early years 
little is known 5 Wood says he acquired a modest 
competency as a sempster or linen-draper in 
London ; but, like Thomas Grinsell, whose ap- 
prentice he was, he became a freeman of the 
Ironmongers' Company. That he had a shop in 
the Royal Burse in Cornhill, seven feet by five, is 
doubted. At all events, he had a more pleasant 
and spacious study in the fields and rivers in the 
neighbourhood of London, *in such days and times 
as he laid aside business, and went a-fishing with 
honest Nat and R. Roe/ Izaak^for so he always 
wrote his name— lived, according to tradition, in 
Fleet Street, where he had one half of a shop, 
the other half being occupied by a hosier, and 
afterwards in Chancery Lane, perhaps in Clerken- 
well, and Paternoster Row. He matried in 1626 
Rachel Floud, who died in 1640; in 1647 he 
married again, his second wife being Anne, half- 
sister of Bishop Ken. This brought Walton the 
acquaintance of the eminent men and dignitaries of 
the Church, at whose houses he spent much of his 
time in his later years, especially after the death of 
his second wife in 1662, woman of remarkable 
prudence, and of the primitive piety/ 

Walton retired from business about 1644, and lived 
almost forty years more, in uninterrupted leisure. 
His first work was a Lift 0/ Dr Donne prefixed to 
a collection of that great man's sermons, published 
in 1640. Sir Henry Wotton was to have written 
Donne's life, Walton merely collecting the mate- 
rials ; but Sir Henry dying before he had begun 


to execute the task, Izaak ‘reviewed his forsaken 
collections, and rej>ol\ ed that the world should sec 
the best plain picture of the aulhoi^s life that his 
anless pencil, guided by the hand of truth, could 
present/ Thus it was that he produced one of the 
most delightful miniature biographies in all English 
literature. He next wrote a brief and charming 
Life, of Sir Henry WoHon (1651), and edited his 
Ulcrar)' remains. In 1652 he published a small 
work, a translation by Sir John Skeffington from 
the Spanish, The fierce of Lorenzo^ to which he 
prefixed a short affectionate notice of his friend, 
the translator. His principal production, The 
Comp/eat A n^lery or t/ie Con/entpin/ive Moris 
Recreation y appeared in 1653. Walton also wrote 
Lives of Richard Hooker (1665), George Herbert 
(1670), and Bishop Sanderson (1678). The Lives 
of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, and Sanderson— all 
exquisitely simple, touching, and impressive — were 
collected into one volume, which was one of Dr 
Johnson's favourite books. Though no man seems 
to have possessed his soul more patiently during 
the troublous times in which he lived, the venerable 
Izaak was tempted, in 1680, to write and publish 
anonymously two letters on the Distempers of the 
TimesfvifwxtiXi from a quiet and comfomiable citizen 
of London to two busic and factious shopkeepers in 
Coventr)'/ In 1683, when in his ninetieth year, he 
published the Thea/ma ami C/earchus of Chalkhill 
(see page 443)> and he died at Winchester on the 
1 5th December of the same year, in the house of his 
son-in-law. Dr Hawkins, prcbcndar>* of Winchester. 

The Compleat Anj^/er of Walton is unique in 
our literature. In writing it, he says he made ‘a 
recreation of a recreation,' and, by mingling inno- 
cent mirth and pleasant scenes with the graver 
part of his discourse, he designed it as a picture 
of his own disposition. His statements about fish 
arc not always accurate, and his advice to anglers 
on their art by no means unexceptionable ; the best 
I>art of his work is the idyllic and self-revealing 
clement. The original edition had but thirteen 
chapters; the fifth (1676) had twenty-one, and 
a ‘Second Part' by Charles Cotton. To the 
two original interlocutors, Piscator and Viator 
(the Fisherman and the Wayfarer), Walton had 
added in the second and greatly enlarged edition 
(1655) the Falconer (Auceps), and changed Viator 
into Venator (Hunter). The Hunter and Falconer 
ser\*e in the dialogues only as foils to the 
venerable and complacent Piscator, in whom the 
interest of the piece wholly centres. Tlie opening 
scene lets us at once into the genial character of 
the work and its hero. The three interlocutors 
meet accidentally on Tottenham Hill, near London, 
on a ‘fine fresh May morning.' They arc open 
and cheerful as the day. Piscator is going towards 
Ware, Venator to meet a pack of otter dogs upon 
Amwcll Hill, and Auceps to Theobalds, to see a 
hawk that a friend there mews or moults for him. 
Piscator willingly joins with the lover of hounds in 
helping to destroy otters, for he ‘ hates them per- 
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feclly, bccAUSc they \n\v Tish so well, un<l dc'>tr<>y 
NO nuK li. I he sport ''men proceed on\v;tnU xn- 
gather. <ind tliey n^^rcc each to 'commend hi'' 
recre.iljon or favourite }>uisuil. Pisc.i!«»r alludes I 
to the vntuc ;\n<l contenlcdness of anglers. Inii t 
the \ivrt c'ilenic to his companions in discouis* 
on ilu ii different crafts. The lo\ cr of h.iwkin^^ 
is chH|iK‘nt on ihc virtues of air. the elcmenulhal 
he trades in, an<l on its various \s in^a*d inhabitants. 
He describes the eager falcon ‘ nuiking her highway 
o\cr the steepest 
mountains and 
<leep< st rivers, 
and. in her glori- 
ous i arcer, look- 
ing with con- 
tempt upon those 
Itlgh Steeples and 
magnificent pal- 
aces uhich wc 
adore and wonder 
at.* I hc singing 
binis, ‘those little 
tiimbic nuisicians 
of the air, 
warble forth their 
< tirious ditties 
with which nature 
hath furnished 
ihemlolhcshaiiic 
of art,* arc des- 
canted upon ith 
pure poetical feel- 
ing and espies- 
sion. 

The Slngln? 

Birds, 

As first the lark* 
when she means to 
rcjoycc, to chear 
herself nn<l those 
that hear her, she 
then cjuits the earth, 
and sings as she 
ascends higher iiilo the air ; an<l having ended her 
heavenly imploymeiit, grows then mule and sad, to think 
she must descend to the dull earth, which she would not 
touch but for necessity. 

] low do the blackbird an<l throssci, with their melo- 
dious voices, bid welcome to the chcarful spring, and in 
their fixed mouths warble forth stich ditties os no art or 
instniment can reach to! 

Nay, the smaller bir<U also do the like in their par- 
ticular seasons, as, namely, the Icvorock (skylark], the 
titlark, the little linnet, and the honest robin, that loves 
in.inkind l>otli alive and dead. 

But the nightingale, another of iny air>’ creatures, 
breaths such sweet loud musick out of her little instnt* 
mental throat that it might make mankind to think 
miracles arc not ceasetl. lie that at midnight, when 
the very labourer sleeps scaircly, should hear, as I have 
very often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and rctloubling of her 


voice, might well he I i fled above carili and say : ‘ Lor<!, 
what niUNick hast thou provided for the sainl> in heaven, 
when thou afTor<lcst 1«\<I men such musick on c.irih I * 

The lover of hunting next takes his turn, and 
comments, though with less force — for hereW'ahon 
himself must have been at fault — on the perfcriion 
of smell possessed by the hound, and the joyous 
music made by a pack of dogs in full chase. Pis- 
caior then unfolds his long-treasured and highly 
prized lore on the virtues of water — sea, river, and 

brook — €'tnd on 
the antiquity 
and excellence of 
fishing and ang- 
ling, z\ngling, he 
says, is ‘ s^ffu- 
whit I like PiHUpy: 
men must be born 
sol He quotes 
Scripture, and 
numbers the pro- 
phets who allude 
to fishing. He 
cannot but re- 
member with 
pride that four 
of the twelve 
apostles were 
fishermen, and 
that our Saviour 
never reproved 
them for their 
employment or 
calling, as He did 
the Scribes and 
money-changers ; 
for * He found 
that the hearts 
of such men, by 
nature, were fitted 
for contemplation 
and quietness ; 
men of mild, and 
sweet, and peace- 
able spirits, /TJ, indeedy most an/^/ers arel The 
idea of angling seems to have unconsciously mixed 
itself with all Izaak Walton’s speculations on 
goodness, loyalty, and veneration. Even worldly 
enjoyment he appears to have grudged to any less 
giBcd mortals. A finely dressed dish of fish 
or a rich drink he pronounces too good for any 
but anglers or very honest men ; and his parting 
benediction is upon 'all that arc lovers of virtue^ 
and dare trust in Providence, and be quiet, and go 
a-ang)ing.’ The last condition would, to his ordi- 
nary mood, when he is not peculiarly solemn or 
earnest, seem at least as significant as any of the 
others. The rhetoric and knowledge of Piscator 
at length fairly overcome Venator, and make him a 
convert to the superiority of angling as compared 
with his more savage pursuit of hunting. He agrees 
to accompany Piscator in his sport, adopts him as 
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his master and guide, and in time becomes initiated 
into the practice and mysteries of the gentle craft. 
The angling excursions of the pair give occasion to 
the practical lessons and descriptions in the book, 
the style of which is as clear and sparkling as one 
of his own favourite summer streams. The dis- 
course is interspersed with scraps of dialogue, moral 
reflections, quaint old verses, songs and sayings, 
and idyllic glimpses of countr)**lifc, and the whole 
breathes such cheerful piety and contentment, such 
sweet freshness and simplicity, as to give the l>ook 
a perennial charm altogether its own. Walton 
loved God and man with an unaffected simplicity 
of mind which cast a radiant atmosphere of happi* 
ness around all the idyllic pictures that he saw, 
for the charm of the hook is not so much in the 
matter, or even the manner, as the unconscious 
picture of the writer's own disposition. The book 
was the delight of Charles Lamb's childhood. 
Writing to Coleridge, he says : ‘It breathes the ver)' 
spirit of innocence, purity, and simplicity of heart. 
... It would sweeten a man’s temper at any time 
to read it ; it would Christianise every discordant 
angry passion.' And the lone and temper of the 
Angler have silently but powerfully influenced 
English tastes and English liteniture. Not an 
hour of the fishing day is wasted or unim- 
proved. The master and scholar rise with the 
early dawn, and after four hours' Ashing, breakfast 
at nine under a sycamore that shades them from 
the sun’s heat. Old Piscator reads his admiring 
scholar a lesson on fly-fishing, and they sit and 
discourse while a ‘smoking shower' passes off, 
freshening all the meadow and the flowers. 

And now, scholar, I think it will be lime to rc|>air to 
our angle rods, which we left in the water to fish for 
themselves; and you shall chusc which shall be youre ; 
and it is an even lay one of (hem catches. 

And let me tell you, (his kind of fi&liing with a dead 
rod, and laying night hooks, arc like putting money to 
use; for they both work for the owners when they do 
nothing but sleep, or cat, or rejoyce, as you know we 
have done this lost hour, and sate as quietly and os free 
from cares under (his sycamore, as Virgil’s Tjtynis and 
his Melibonis did under (heir Inroad beech*trec. No life, 
my honest scholar, no life so happy and so pleasant os 
(he life of a well 'governed angler; for when the lawyer 
is swallowed up with business, and (he statesman is 
preventing or contriving plots, then we sit on cowslip 
banks, hear the birds sing, and possess our selves in as 
much quietness as these silent silver streams which we 
now see glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good scholar, 
we may say of angling as Dr Boteler said of straw- 
bemes, ‘ Doubtless God could have made a t>etter l)erry, 
but doubtless God never did;' and so if I might l>e 
judge, ‘God never did make a more calm, quiet, inno- 
cent recreation than angling.’ 

I Ic tell you, scholar, when 1 sat last on (his primrose 
l»ank, and look’d down these meadows, I thought of 
them as Charles the Emperor did of the city of Florence, 
‘that they were too plcas.inl to be look’d on but only 
on holy-days.’ As I (hen sate on (his very gnsa, I 
turn’d my present thoughU Into veisc: '(was a wish 
which I ’le repeat to you 5 


The Angler’s Wish. 

I in thc«c i]o\v'ry mc.ids wou’d be ; 

'1 liC'C chrvstal stream^ 5^hoiiM solace me ; 

To \vbo'*c Ij.irmonious bubbling noise, 

I with iny angle won*'! rejoice ; 

Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court cha?,t mate to ads of love ; 

Or on that hank feel the west wind 
llreath health .and [)knty ; please my mind 
To see sweet dew -drop;; kis^. these d<i\ver», 

Aixl then Nvasht off by Aj»rll showers; 

Here hoar iny Kenna sing a song ; 

There see a blackbird feed her young, 

Or a Icverock build her nest t 
Here give my weary spirits rest, 

And raise my low pilchl thoughts above 
Earth, or what j>oor mortals love : 

'J'hus, free from lawsuits and the noise 
Of Princes courts, I wou’d rejoyce. 

Or with my Bryan and a i)ook, his dog 

Loyter long days near Shavvford brook ; 

There sit by him and cal my meat. 

There sec the sun l>oth rise and set ; 

There bid good-morning to next day, 

Tlicrc meditate my time away; 

And angle on, and to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome grave* 

The master and scholar, at another time, sit 
under a honeysucklc-hcdgc while a shower falls, 
and encounter a handsome milkmaid and her 
mother, who sing to them ‘that smooth song 
which was made by Kit Marlow : ' 

Come live with me, and l>e my love ; 
and the answer to it, ‘which was made by Sir 
Waller Raleigh in his younger days' (sec above 
at page 352). At night, when sport and instruction 
arc over, they repair to the Utile alehouse, well 
known to Piscator, where they find ‘a cleanly 
room, lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads 
stuck about the wall.' The hostess is cleanly, 
handsome, and civil, and knows hotv to dress the 
fish after Plscator’s own fashion — he is learned 
in cookery — and having made a supper of their 
gallant trout, they drink their ale, tell talcs, sing 
ballads, or join with a brother-angler who drops 
in, in a merry catch, till sleep overpowers them, 
and they retire to the hostess's two beds, ‘ the linen 
of which looks white and smells of lavender.' All 
this humble but happy picture is in colour fresh ns 
Nature herself, and instinct with moral feeling and 
beauty. The only flaw in the perfection of old 
Piscatoris benevolence arises from his entire devo- 
tion to his art. He will allow no creature to take 
fish but the angler, and concludes that any honest 
man may make a jus/ quarrel with swan, geese, 
ducks, sea-gulls, and herons, &c. ; and the use of 
live snails and worms as bait seems to have caused 
him no compunctions. His directions for making 
live-bait have subjected him to the charge of 
cruelty, probably not altogether serious, from Lord 
Byron (in Dan Juatty Canto xiii.) : 
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And angling, too, that solitary vice. 

Whatever l2aak Walton sings or says ; 

The (|uaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 

For taking pike he recommends a perch, as being 
of fishes ‘the longest lived on a hook;* and the 
poor frog is to be treated with elaborate, deliberate, 
and surely quite superfluous inhumanity : 

An<l thus use your frog, that he may continue long 
alive : put your hook into his mouth, which you may 
easily <lo from the middle of April till August ; and then 
the frogs mouth grows up, and he continues so for at 
least .^ix moncths \viihout eating, hut is sustained none 
but He whose name is Wonderful knows how. I say, 
put your hook, I mean the arming wire, through his 
mouth and out at his gills ; and with a fine needle and 
silk sew the upper part of his leg, with only one stitch, 
to the arming wire of your hook ; or tie the frogs 
above the upper jo)mt to the armed wire ; in sa 
doings use him as (hot$^h yau Ifft^ed Aim, that is, harm 
him as little as you may possible, M<?/ Ae may five ihe 
lonc^er. [The italics arc not Wallon^s.] 

‘The Second Fart of the Compieai Aftg/er^ 
to the fifth edition (1676) by Charles Cotton (sec 
page 775), poet, translator of Montaigne, and 
adopted son of Walton, described itself as ‘ In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling 
in a Clear Stream.* Though the work was written 
in the short space of ten days, Walton*s plan of 
dialogue was preserved, the author being Piscator 
junior, and his companion a traveller (Viator), who 
had paid a visit to the romantic scenery of Derby- 
sltirc, near which the residence of Cotton was 
situated. This traveller turns out to be the Venator 
of the first part, ‘wholly addicted to the chase/ till 
Mr Izaak Walton taught him as good, a more 
quiet, innocent, and less dangerous diversion. The 
friends embrace ; Piscator conducts his new asso- 
ciate to his ‘beloved river Dove/ extends to him 
the hospitalities of his mansion, and next morning 
shows him his fishing-house, inscribed ‘Piscatori- 
bus Sacrum,* with the ‘prettily contrived* cipher 
including the first two letters of P'ather Walton’s 
name and those of his son Cotton. A delicate 
clear river flowed about the house, which stood on 
a little peninsula, with a bowling-green close by, 
and fair meadows and mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood. This building, built in 1674, 
hallows the beautiful scenery of the river Dove 
with memories of the venerable angler and his 
disciple. The extracts we give here (in which the 
old spelling is reproduced) are all taken from the 
/irst part of Walton’s own work. The first charac- 
teristic specimen, with its wise reflections and 
admonitions, is from the twenty-first chapter. 

TbankfUlnesa. 

Well, scholar, having now taught you to paint your 
rod, and we having still a mile to Tottenham High 
Cross, I will, as we walk towards it in the cool shade 
of this sweet honey suckle hedg, mention to you some 


of the thoughts and joys that have possest my soul since 
we two met together. And these thoughts shall be told 
you, that you also may joyn with me in thankfulness to 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift for our happi- 
ness. And that our present happiness may appear to be 
the greater, and we the more thankful for it, I will beg 
you to consider with me how many do even at this very 
time lie under the torment of the stone, the gout, and 
toothache ; and this we arc free from. And every misery 
that I miss is a new mercy ; and therefore let us be 
thankful. There have been, since we met, others that 
h.ivc met disasters of broken limbs; some have been 
blasted, others thundcr-stnicken ; and we have been 
free<l from these and all those many other miseries that 
threaten humane nature : let u$ therefore rejoice and be 
thankful. Nay, which is a far greater mercy, we arc 
free from the unsupportable burthen of an accusing, tor- 
menting conscience — a miseiy that none can bear ; and 
therefore let us praise him for his preventing grace, and 
say, Every misery that I miss is a new mercy. Nay, 
let me tell you, there be many that have forty times our 
estates, that would give the greatest part of it to be 
healthful and chcarful like us, who with the expence of 
a little money have cat, and drank, and laught, and 
angled, and sung, and slept securely ; and rose next day, 
and cast aw*ay care, and sung, and laught, and angled 
again ; which are blessings rich men cannot purchase 
>vith all their money. Let me tell you, scholar, 1 have 
a rich neighbour that is alivays so busie that he has no 
Icasurc to laugh ; the whole business of his life is to get 
money, and more money, that he may still get more and 
more money ; he is still drudging on, and says that 
Solomon says, * The diligent hand maketh rich ; ’ and 
’tis true indeed 1 but he considers not that 'tis not in the 
poiver of riches to make a man happy : for it was wisely 
said by a man of great observation, ‘that there be as 
many miseries beyond riches as on this side them. ’ And 
yet God deliver us from pinching poverty, and grant that, 
having a competency, we may he content and thankful. 
Let us not repine, or so much as think the gifts of God 
unequally dealt, if we sec another abound with riches, 
when, as God knows, the cares that arc the keys that 
keep those riches hang often so heavily at the rich man’s 
ginllc, that they clog him with weary da)^ and restless 
nights, even when others sleep quietly. We see but the 
outside of the rich man’s happiness ; few* consider him to 
l>c like the silkw'orm, (liat, when she seems to play, is at 
the very same time spinning her own bow'cls, and con- 
.suming herself; and this many rich men do, loading 
themselves with corroding cares, to keep what they have 
(probably) unconscionably goL Let us therefore be 
thankful for health and competence, and, above all, for 
a quiet conscience. 

I^t me tell you, scholar, (hat Diogenes walked on a 
day with his friend to see a country* fair, where he 
saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut-cmckcrs, and 
fiddles, and hobby-horses, and many other gim-cmcks ; 
and having observed them, and all the other finnimbruns 
that make a compleat country* fair, he said to his friend : 
‘ I.ord, how many things ore there in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need I ’ And truly it is so, or might 
be so, with very many who vex and toyl themselves to 
gel what they have no need of. Can any man charge 
God that he hath not given him enough to moke his 
life happy? No doubtless, for oatuio U content with a 
little ; and yet you shall hardly meet with a man that 
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complains not of some want, though he indeed wants 
nothing but his will ; it may l>e, nothing but his will of 
his poor neighbour, for not worshipping or not flattering 
him : and thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we 
create trouble to our>elves. 1 have heard of a man that 
was angry «-ith himself because he was no taller ; and of 
a woman that broke her looking-glass because it would 
not shew her face to be as young and handsom as her 
next neighbour's was. And 1 knew another to whom 
Ood had given health and plenty, but a wife that nature 
had made peevish, and her husband’s riches had made 
purse-proud ; and must, because she was rich, and for no 
other vertue, sit in the highest pew in the church ; which 
Ireing denied her, she engag'd her husband into a conten- 
tion for it, and at last into a lawsuit w'ith a dogged 
neighbour, who was as rich as he, and had a wife as 
peevish and purse-proud as the other ; and this lawsuit 
begot higher oppositions and actionable words, and more 
vexations and lawsuits ; for you must remember that 
both were rich, and must therefore have their wills. 
Well, this wilful purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the 
life of the first husband, after which his wife vext and 
chid, and chid and vext, till she also chid and vext her- 
self into her grave s and so the wealth of these poor rich 
people was curst into a punishment, l>ecause they wanted 
meek and thankful heart.s, for those only can make us 
happy. I knew a man that had health and riches, and 
several houses all beautiful and ready fumisht, and would 
often trouble himself and family to be removing from one 
house to another; and being asked by a friend why he 
removed so often from one house to another, replied : 

‘ It was to find content in some one of them.’ Hut his 
friend knowing his temper, told him, if he would find 
content in any of his houses, he must leave himself 
behind him ; for content will never dwell but in a meek 
and quiet soul. And this may appear, if we read and 
consider what our Saviour says in St Matthew’s gosjwl, 
for he there says : • Blessed be the merciful, for they 
shall olHain mercy. Blessed be the pure In heart, for 
they shall see Go<L Blessed be the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. And blessed lie the 
meek, for they shall possess the earth.’ Not that the 
meek shall not also obtain mercy, and see God, and be 
comforted, and at last come to the kingdom of heaven ; 
but in the meantime, he and he only possesses the 
earth, os he goes toward that kingdom of heaven, by 
being humble and cheerful, and content with what his 
good God has allotted him. He has no turbulent, re- 
pining, vexatious thoughts that he deser>es better;’ nor 
it vext when he sect others possest of more honour or 
more riches than his wise God has allotted for his share ; 
but he possesses what he has with a meek and contented 
quietness, such a quietness as makes his very dreams 
pleasing, both to God and himself. 

My honest scholar, all this U told to incline you to 
thankfulness ; and, to incline you the more, let me tell 
you. that though the prophet David was guilty of 
murder and adultery, and many other of the most deadly 
sins, yet he was said to be a man after God’s own heart, 
l>ecause he abounded more with thankfulness than any 
other that Is mentioned in holy Scripture, as may appear 
in his book of Psalms, where there is sudi a commixture 
of his confessing of his sins and unworthiness, and sucli 
thankfulness for God's pardon and merdes, as did make 
him to l>e accounted, even by God himself, to be a man 
after his own heart ; and let us, in that, labour to be as 


like him as wc can: let not the blessings wc receive 
daily from Go<l make us not to value, or not praise 
him, because they be common ; let not us forget to 
praise him for the innocent mirth and pleasure we 
have met with since wc met together. What would a 
blind man give to sec the pleasant rivers and n^cadows, 
and flowers and fountains that we have mcl with since 
we met together I i have been told, that if a man that 
was bom blind could obtain to have his sight for but 
only one hour during his whole life, and should, at the 
first opening of his eyes, fix hU sight upon the sun when 
it was in his full glorys either at the rising or setting 
of it, he would l)e so transporter] and amasc<], and so 
admire the gloT>' of it, that he would not willingly turn 
his eyes from that first raxnshing object to behold all 
the other various beauties this xvorld could present to 
him. And this and many other like blessings we 
enjoy daily. And for most of them, l>ecausc they be so 
common, most men forget to pay their praises ; but let 
not us, localise it is a Ssicrificc so pleasing to him that 
made that sun and us, and still protects us, and gives 
us flowers and showers and stomachs and meat and 
content and leasurc to go a*fishing. 

Well, scholar, I have almost tir’d m>-sclf, and I fear 
more than almost tir’d you. But I now sec Tottenham 
High Cross, and our short walk thither xvill put a periori 
to my too long discourse, in w*hich my meaning was, 
and is, to plant that in your mind xvith which 1 labour 
to possess iny own soul : that is, a meek and thankful 
heart. And to that end I have shew’d you, that riches 
without them do not make any man happy. But let me 
tell you that riches with them remove many fears and 
cares. And therefore my advice is, that you endeavour 
to be honestly rich, or contentedly poor ; hut be sure 
that your riches be justly got, or you spoil all ; for it is 
well said by Caussin : ‘ lie that loses his conscience has 
nothing left that is worth keeping/ Therefore, be sure 
you look to that. And, in (he next place, look to your 
health ; and if you have it, praise Cod, and value it next 
to a good conscience ; for health is (he second blessing 
that we mortals arc capable of, a blessing that money 
cannot buy, and therefore value it and be thankful for it 
As for money, which may l>c said to be the third bless* 
ing, neglect it not ; but note, that there is no necessity 
of being rich; for I told you there be as many miseries 
beyond riches as on this side them ; and if you have a 
competence, enjoy it with a meek, chcarful, thankful 
heart. I will tell you, scholar, I have heard a grave 
divine say that God has two dwellings, one in heaven 
and the other in a meek and thankful heart; which 
Almighty God grant (o me and to my honest scholar \ 
And so you arc welcom to Tottenham High Cross. 

Well, master, I thank you for all your good 
directions, but for none more than this last, of thankful* 
ness, which I hope I shall never forget. And pray let 
now rest ourselves in the sweet shady arbour. 

Dean Kowel! and Sir Henry Wotton. 

Tlte first U Doctor Nowel, sometime Dean of S. Paul’s 
(in which church his monument stands yet undefaced), a 
man that in the reformation of Queen EUzalKth (not that 
of Henry the VIII.) was so noted for his meek spirit, deep 
learning, prudence and piety, that the then parliament 
and convocation both chose, injoinctl, and trusted him 
to be the man to make a catechism for publiclc use, such 
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a one as should aland as a rule for faith and manners 
to ihcir posteritic: and the good old man (though he 
was very learned, yet knowing that God leads us not to 
heaven by hard questions) made thal good, plain, un* 
pcrplcxl catechism, that is printe<i with the old service 
lxx>k. I say, this good old man was as dear a lover, and 
constant praclicer of angling, as any age can produce ; 
an<l his cuslomc was to spend (l>csides his fixt hours of 
prayer those hours which by command of the church 
were cnjoinc<l the old clei^% and voluntarily dcdicale<l 
to devotion by many primitive Christians :) besides those 
hours, this gocxl man was observed to spend, or if you 
will, to bestow, a tenth part of his lime in angling ; and 
also (for 1 have convcrsc<l with those which have con- 
versed with him) to bestow a tenth part of his revenue, 
and all his fish, amongst the poor that inhabited near to 
those rivers in which it was caught, saying often thal 
charity gave life to religion z and at his return would 
praise Go<l he had spent that day free from worldly 
trouble, l>oth harmlesly, and in a recreation that became 
a church -man. 

My next ami last example shall be that under valuer 
of money, the late provost of Eaton Colledg, Sir Henr)' 
Wotton (a man with whom I have often fish'd and eon- 
vers'd), n man whose formign implo)Tncnts in the service 
of this nation, and whose experience, learning, wit and 
cheerfulness, made his company to l>e esteemed one of 
the delights of mankind 5 this man, whose very appro- 
l)alion of angling were sufficient to convince any mo<lcst 
censurer of it, this man was also a most dear lover, and 
a frequent practiccr of the art of angling, of which he 
would say, ' 'twas an imployment for his idle time, which 
was not idly spent for angling was after tedious study 
'a rest to his mind, a chccrcr of his spirits, a divert ion 
of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
passions, a procurer of contcntcdncss, and that it begot 
iinhits of peace and patience in those that profest and 
practic'd it.' 

Sir, this was the saying of that learned man ; and I do 
easily believe that |>eace, and patience, and a calm con- 
tent did cohabit in the cheerful heart of Sir Henry 
Wotton, because I know that when he was beyond 
seventy years of age he made this description of a part of 
the present pleasure that posscst him, as he sate quietly 
in a summer's evening on a bonk a fishing ; it is a 
description of the spring, which because it glides as soft 
and sweetly from his pen as that river does now by 
which it was then made, I shall repeat unto you. 

Trout and Chub Fishing. 

Vinter. Trust me, master, I see now it is a harder 
matter to catch a trout than a chub ; for 1 have put on 
patience, and followed you this two hours, and not seen 
a fish stir, neither at your minnow nor your worm. 

Pi stater. Well, scholcr, you roust endure worse luck 
sometime or you will never make a good angler. But 
what say you now ? there is a trout now, and a good one 
loo, if I can but hold him ; and ttvo or three turns more 
wilt tire him : now you sec he lies still, and the sleight 
is to land him : reach me that landing net. So (sir) now 
he is mine ovn, what say you? is not this worth all my 
labour ? 

Vint. On my word, master, this is a gallant trout \ 
what shall we do tvith him ? 

Pist. Marry c*cn cal him to supper: wc*l go to my 
hostis, from whence we came ; she told me, as I was 


going out of door, that my brother Peter, a good angler, 
and a cheerful companion, had sent word he Mould lodg 
there tonight, and bring a friend with him. My hostis 
has two beds, and 1 kno>v you and I may have the l)cst 2 
we 'I rejoice with my brother Peter and his friends, tel 
talcs, or sing ballads, or make a catch, or find some 
harmless sport to content us. 

Vint. A match, good master, lets go to that house, for 
the linncn looks white, and smels of lavender, and I long 
to lye in a pair of sheets that smels so : lets \k going, 
good master, for I am hungry again with fishing. 

Pise. Nay, slay a liillc, good scholcr, I caught my last 
trout with a worm, now I Mil pul on a roinow and try a 
quarter of an hour about yonder trees for another, and 
so u alk low.ards our lodging. Look you, scholcr, there- 
al>out we shall have a bile presently, or not at all : have 
with you (sir !) on my word I have him. Oh it is a great 
logger-headed chub; come, hang him upon that m’iHow 
twig, and let 's be going. But turn out of the way a little, 
good scholcr, towards yonder high hedg ; we '1 sit whilst 
this showr falls so gently upon the teeming earth, and 
gives a stvcclcr smel (0 the lovely flowers thal adorn the 
verdant meadows. 

Ixx>k, under that broad beech tree I sate down when I 
w.as last this way a fishing, and the birds in the adjoining 
grove seemed to have a friendly contention tvith an echo, 
whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow cave, near 
to the brow of that primrose hil ; there 1 sate, viewing 
the silver streams glide silently towards their center, the 
tempestuous sea, yet sometimes opposed by rugged roots, 
and pibblc stones, which broke their waves, and turned 
them into feme : and sometimes viesving the harmless 
bml)S, some leaping securely in the cool shade, whilst 
others sportetl themselves in the cheerful sun ; and 
others were craving comfort from the swolne udders of 
their blcziting dams. As 1 thus sale, these and other 
sights had so fully possest my soul, that I thought as 
the poet hath happily exprest it : 

* I was for that time lifted above earth ; 

And posscst joyes not promised in my birth.’ 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, a 
second pleasure entertained me, 'twas a handsome milk- 
maid that had cast away all care, and sung like a 
nightingale ; her voice was good, and the ditty fitted for 
it ; '(was that smooth song which was made by Kit 
Marlow, now at least fifty years ago ; and the milk maids 
mother sung an answer to it, which was made by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his yongcr dayes. 

They were old fashioned poetry, but choicely good, 
I think much better than that now in fashion in this 
critical age. Look yonder, on my word, yonder they 
both be a milking again : I will give her the chub, and 
perswade them to sing those two songs to ua. 

Pise, God speed, good woman, I have been a fishing, and 
am going to Bleak Hall to my bed, and having caught 
more fish than wil sup my self and friend, wil bestow 
this upon you and your daughter, for I use to sel none. 

jVi/ht*omnn. Marry God requite you sir, and we 1 cat 
it cheerfully 2 wil you drink a draught of red cows milk ? 

Pise. No, I thank you ; but I pray do us a courteae 
that shal stand you and your daughter in nothing, and we 
I wil think our selves sti! something in, your debt ; it is 
but to sing us a song, that was sung by you and your 
daughter, when I lost past over this meadow, about eight 
or nine dayes since. 
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Miik. What song was it, I pray ? was it, * Come 
shepherds deck your heds :* or, ‘As at noon Diilcina 
rested :* or * Philida Houts me?' 

Pise. No, it is none of tho>c : it is a soug that your 
daughter sung the first part, and you sung the ansv^er 
to iL 

Milk, O I know it now, I learn *d the first part in my 
golden age, when I was al>out the age of my claughter ; 
and the later part, which indeed fils me best, but iwo or 
three years ago ; you shal, God willing, hear them both. 
Come Maudlin, sing the first part to the gentlemen with 
a merrie heart, and lie sing the second. 

Of Hampshire Trouta and Sir Francis Bacon. 

Piic. And you are to know, that in Hampshire 
(which 1 think excec<1s all England for pleasant brooks, 
and store of trouts) they use to catch trouts in the night 
by the light of a torch or straw, which when they have 
discoverc<l, they strike with a trout spear: this kind of 
way they catch many, but I would not believe it till I 
was an cyc-w*itncsd of it, nor like at now I have seen it. 

Viat, But master, do not trouts sec us in the night ? 

Pise, Yes, and hear, and smel loo, both then and in 
the day time, for Gesner observes, the otter smcls a fish 
forty furlongs off him in the water % and that it may be 
true is aifirmed by Sir Francis Bacon (in the eighth 
century of his natural history), who there proves that 
waters may be the medium of sounds, by demonstrating 
It thus, that If you knock two stones together very deep 
under the water, those that stand on a bank neer to that 
place may hear the noise without any diminution of it 
by the water. He also offers the like experiment con* 
ceming the letting an anchor fall by a very long cable 
or rope on a rock, or the sand within the sea : and this 
l<ing so wd observwl and demonstrated, as it is by that 
iearne<l man, has made me to believe that ecles unbc<l 
themselves, and stir at the noise of thunder, and not only 
as some think, by the motion or the stirring of the earth, 
which is occasioned by that thunder. 

And (his reason of Sir Francis Bacons lias made me 
crave pardon of one that I laughed at, for affirniing 
that he knew carps come to a certain place in a pond to 
be fed at the ringing of a bcl : and it shall be a rule for 
me to make as little noise as I can when I am fishing, 
until Sir Francis Bacon be confuted, which I shall give 
any man leave to do, and so leave off this philosophical 
discourse for a discourse of fiibing. 

Of which my next shall be to tell you, it is certain, 
that certain fields neer Lemiter, a town in Herefordshire, 
arc observed, that they make the sheep that graxe upon 
them more fat than the next, and also to bear finer wool; 
that is to aay, that that year in which they feed in such 
a particular pasture, they shall yceld finer wool than the 
year before they came to feed in U, and coarser again if 
they shall return to ihcir former pasture, and again return 
to a finer wool being fed in the fine wool ground. 
Which I tell you, that you may the belter believe that 
I am certain, if I catch a (rout In one meadow, he 
shall be white and faint, and very like to be lowsic ; 
and as certainly if I catch a (rout in the next meadow, 
he shal be strong, and red, and lusty, and much better 
meat : trust me (scholer) 1 have caught many a trout 
in a particular meadow, that the very shape and 
inamelled colour of him has joyed me to look U{>on 
him, and I have with Solomon concluded, every thing 
is bcautifull in season. 
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Jaiiic.s llarriiitftoii (1611-77), the author of 
Oceana, was the son of Sir Sapeotes Harrington 
of Rand in Lincolnshire, but was born at Upton, 
Northamptonshire, studied at Oxford, and for a 
time was a pupil of the famous Cliillingworih. 
Afterwards he went abroad for several years. 
While at the Hague and at \'enice he imbibed 
many of those Republican views which marked 
his writings. At Rome he attracted attention 
by refusing on a public occasion to kiss the 
Pope’s toe— conduct which he aftenvards adroitly 
defended to the King of England by saying that, 
‘having had the honour of kissing His .Majesty’s 
hand, he thought it beneath him to kiss the toe 
of any other monarch.’ During the Civil War 
he was appointed by the parliamentar>' commis- 
sioners to be one of the personal attendants of 
King Charles, who in 1647 nominated him one 
of the grooms of his bed-chamber. Except upon 
politics the king was fond of Harrington's 
conversation ; and the king’s kindliness made 
Harrington most anxious that a reconciliation 
between king and Parliament might be effected. 
He was much distressed when the king was 
brought to the scaffold. During the sway of 
Cromwell, Harrington occupied himself in com- 
posing the Oceana, which was published in 1656. 
The work is a political romance of a new England 
completely reconstituted (as he hoped, under Crom- 
well himself, Olphaus Megalctor) in accordance with 
the author's idea of a truly free but distinctly aristo- 
cratic republic. His model was partly based on the 
republics of Greece, Rome, and Venice, for which he 
'ransacked the ancient archives of prudence,’ but 
was very largely his own invention. Cromwell’s 
actual English republic was by no means to Har- 
rington’s mind. All power, he maintains, depends 
upon property — chiefly upon land. An agrarian 
law should fix the balance of lands ; and the 
government should be ‘ established upon an equal 
agrarian basis, rising into the superstructure, or 
three orders, the senate debating and proposing, 
the people resolving, and the magistracy executing 
by an equal rotation through the suffrage of the 
people given by ballot.’ There is frequent polemic 
against Hobbes, whom he rejoices to confute by 
arguments from ' Machiavill.’ After the publication 
of the Oceana Harrington continued to spread 
Republican opinions by founding a debating club 
called the Rota, and by holding conversations with 
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visitors at his own house. This brought him under 
suspicion soon after the Restoration^ and on the 
ground of treasonable practices he was sent to the 
Tower in r66i, and subsequently confined at Ply- 
mouth. lie became subject to extraordinary hallu- 
cinations, from which, though he was released and 
afterw.irds married, he was never again free. He 
published also some twenty defences of OcraftHy 
and translations of two of Mrgils eclogues and of 
six books of the ^Ettcid. 

By way of introduction to his work lie gives a 
brief account of the people of Oceana, Marpesia, 
and Panopca— England, Scotland, and Ireland — 
an<l propounds a marvellous scheme for solving 
the Irish problem. 

Od Scotland and Ireland. 

Marpesia, Ixfing the northern part of the same island, 
is the dry nurse of a populous and hardy nation, but 
where the staddcis [small trees amongst underwood ; 
i.c. nobles] have l>ocn formerly too thick ; whence 
their courage answoreil not their hardincsse except in 
the nobility, who governed that country much after the 
manner of Poland, but that the king was not elective till 
the people rcceivc<I their lil)crty ; the yoke of the nobility 
i)eing broken by the commonwealth of Oceana, which in 
grateful return is thereby provided with an inexhaustible 
magazine of auxiliaries. 

Panopca, the soft mother of a slothful and pusillani- 
mous people, is a neighbour island, anciently subjected 
by the arms of Oceana ; since almost dc|x»pu1ated for 
shaking off the yoke, and at length replanted with a new 
race. But, through what virtues of the soyl or vice of 
the .air soever it be, they come still to degenerate. Where- 
fore seeing it is neither likely to yield men fit for arms, 
nor necessary it should, it had l>cen the interest of Oceana 
so to have disposal of this province, licing both rich in 
the nature of the soil, and full of commodious ports for 
trade, that it might have been ordered for the best in 
relation to her purse, which in my opinion, if it had been 
thought upon in time, might h.ivc been l>cst done by 
planting' it with jewes, allowing them their own rites 
and laws ; for that would have brought them suddainly 
from all parts of the worhl, and in sufficient numl>crs. 
And though the Jews l)c now altogether for merchandize, 
yet in the land of Canaan (except since their exile from 
whence they have not been landlords) they were alto- 
gether for agriculture ; and there is no cause why a man 
should doubt, but having n fruitful €Ounlr>% and excellent 
ports loo, they would be good at both. Panopca, well 
peopled, would be worth a matter of four millions dry 
rents 5 that is, l>esidcs the advantage of the agriculture 
and trade, which, with a nation of that industry, comes 
at least to as much more. Wherefore Panopca, being 
farmed out to the Jews and their heirs for ever, for the 
pay of A provincial army to protect them during the term 
of seven years, and for two millions annual revenue from 
that time forward, besides the customs, which would pay 
the provincial arm)v would have been a bargain of such 
advantage, l>oth to them and this commonwealth, os is 
not to l>e found otherwise by either. To receive the 
Jews after any other manner into a commonwealth were 
to maim it ; for they of all nations never incorporate, but 
taking up (he room of a limb, are of no use or office to 
the l>ody, while they suck the nourishment which would 
sustain a natural and useful member. 


If Pano|>ca had been so disposed of, that knapsack, 
with the Marpesian auxiliary, had been an inestimable 
treasure ; the situation of these countries being islands 
(as appears by Venice how advantagious such a one is 
to the like government) seems to have been designed by 
God for a commonwealth. And yet that, through the 
streightnesse of the place and defect of proper arms, 
can be no more then a commonwealth for preservation ; 
whereas this, reduced to the like government, is a com- 
monwealth for increase, and upon the mightiest founda- 
tion that any has l>een laid from the beginning of the 
world to this day. 

‘ 111am arcti capiens Neptunus compede stringit : 

Hanc autem glaucis captus compketitur ulnis.’ 

The sea gives law to the growth of Venice, but the 
growth of Oceana gives law to the sea. 

These countries, having been anciently distinct and 
hostile kingdoms, came by Morpheus the Marpesian 
(James VI. and I.], who succcedcfl by hereditary right to 
the crown of Oceana, not only to )>c joined under one 
head, but to l>c cast, as it were by a charm, into that 
profound sleep, which, broken at length by the trumpet 
of civill war, hath produced those effects that have given 
the occasion unto the ensuing discourse, divided into 
four parts. 

Tbe Election of Pastore. 

The sixth order, directing, 'In case a parson or vicar 
of a parish comes to \k removed by death or by the 
censors, that the congregation of the parish assemble and 
depute one or two elders by the ballot, who upon the 
chaise of the parish shall repair to one of the universities 
of this nation with a certificate signed by the overseers, 
and addressed to the Vice-Chancellor, which certificate, 
giving notice of the death or removal of the parson or 
vicar, of the value of the parsonage or vicarage, and of 
the dedre of the congregation to receive a probationer 
from that university, the Vice-Chancellor, upon the 
receipt thereof, shall call a convocation, and having 
made choyce of a fit person, shall return him in due 
time to the parish, where the person $0 returned shall 
return the full fruits of the benefice or vicaridge, and 
do the duty of the parson or vicar, for the space of 
one year, os proUitioncr ; and that being expired, the 
congr^ation of the elders shall put their probationer to 
the ballot, and if he attains not to two parts in three 
of the suffrage affirmative, he shall take his leave of the 
parish, and they shall send in like manner os before for 
another probationer ; but if their probationer obtains two 
parts in three of the suffrage affirmative, he is then pastor 
of that ))arish. And the pastour of the parish shall pray 
with the congregation, preach the Word, and administer 
the sacraments to the same, according (o the directory 
to be hereafter appointed by the parliomcnt. Neverthe- 
lesse such as arc of gathered congregations, or from lime 
to time shall join with any of (hem, are in nowise obliged 
to this way of electing their teachers, or to give their 
votes in this ca.^, but wholly left to the liberty of their 
own consciences, and to that way of worship which they 
shall choose, being not Popish, Jewish, or idolatrous. 
And to the end they may be the tetter protected by the 
State in (he exercise of the same, they are desired to 
make choyce, and in such manner as they best like, of 
certain magistrates In every one of their congr^nUons, 
which we could wish might be four in each of (hem, to 
be auditors In cases of diffierancea or distaste, if any 
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tnrough variety of opinions, that may be grievous or 
injurious to them, shall fall ouL And auch auditors or 
magistrates shall have power to examine the matter, and 
inform themselves, to the end that if they think it of 
sufheient weight, they may acquaint the phylarch (ruler 
of the tribe or county] with it, or introduce it into the 
counci II of religion ; where all such causes os those 
magistrates introduce shall from time bo heard and deter- 
mined according to such laws as are or shall hereafter 
be provided by the parliament for the just defence of the 
liberty of conscience.' 

One of the liveliest passages is that in which a 
hearty defender of the old regime makes a very 
free assault, by way of r^ductio ad absurdunty on 
the new political model, the archon or supreme 
magistrate included : 

A Cooservatlve Countarblast. 

Nevertheless my Lord Epimonus, who with much ado 
had l>een held till now, found it midsummer moon, and 
broke out of bedlam in this manner : 

• My Lord Archon,— 

• I have a singing in my head like that of a cartwheel, 
my brains arc upon a rotation; and some are so merry, 
that a man cannot speak his griefs, but if your highshod 
prerogative, and those same slouching fellowes your tri- 
bunes, do not take my lord strategu$*s and my lord orator’s 
heads, and jole them together under the canopy, then Id 
me be ridiculous to all posterity. For here is a common- 
wealth, to which if a man should lake that of the ’prentices 
in their ancient administration of justice at Shrovetide, 
it were an aristocracy. You have set the very rabble 
with troncheons in their hands, and the gentry of this 
nation, like cocks with scarlet gills, and the golden 
combs of ihcir salaries to boot, lest they should not be 
thrown at. 

‘ Not a night can 1 sleep for some horrid apparition or 
other; one while these myrmidons are measuring silks by 
their quarter-staves, another stuffing their greasy pouches 
with my lord high treasurer’s jacobusses (sovereigns of 
James I.’s coining]. For they are above a thousand in 
arms to three hundretl, which, Ihcir gowns l>eing pulled 
over their ears, are but in their doublets and hose. But 
what do I speak of a thousand ? There be two thousand 
in every tribe, that is, a hundred thousand in the whole 
nation, not only in the posture of an army, but in a clvill 
capacity sufficient to give us what lawes they please. Now 
everybody knows that the lower sort of people regard 
nothing but money; and you say it is the duly of a 
legislator to presume all men to l>e wicket) : wherefore 
they must fall upon the richer, as they are an army; 
or, lest their minds should misgive them in such a 
villany, you have given them encouragement that they 
have a nearer way, seeing it may be dune every whit 
as well as by the overbalUncing power which they have 
in elections. There is a (air which is annually kept in the 
centre of these territories at Kiberton (Kirton-tn- Lindsey?], 
a town famous for ale, and frequented by good fellows ; 
where there is a solemnity of the pipers and fidlera 
of this nation (I know not whether Lacedemon, where 
the senate kept account of the stops of the flutes and 
of the fiddle -strings of that common wealth, had any 
such custom) called the bull-running ; and he that 
catches and holds the bull, is the annual ami supream 
magistrate of that Amf/ns or congregation, called king 
piper, without whose license it is not lawful for any 


of iho>c cilircn^ to enjoy the liberty of his c.illing ; 
nor is he otherwise legitimately qualifled (or ftvttiite 
donaitis) to lead apes or Inrars in any pcrambulallt^n 
of the same. .Mine host of the Bear, in Kilxrrion, 
the father of ale, and }>.i(ron of goo<l footl^all and 
cudgel players has any lime since I can remcmlxrr 
l>ocn grand chancellor of this oitler. Now, say I, 
seeing great things .nn^e from small l)eginnjngs, what 
shouhl hinder the people, prone lo their own advan- 
tage and loving money, from having intelligence con- 
veyed to them by this same king pi(>cr and his 
chancellor, with their loyal subjects the ininsirilK and 
bcarwards, masters of cercm<inic5, to which (here is 
great recourse in their respective p>erambulations, and 
which they will commission and instruct, \vl()» directions 
lo all the tribes, willing and commanding them, that 
os they wish their own goo<l, they choose no other 
into the next fritnum mc6iU [outermost and upjXTmost 
sphere and great source of motion] but of the ablest cudgel 
and football players? Which done as soon as said, your 
primum mebiU^ consisting of no other stuff, must of 
necessity be drawn forth into your ntbuhms (rogues] and 
yoMX galimo/rys [the rabble] ; and so the silken purses of 
your senate and prerogative being made of sowes' ears, 
most of them blacksmiths, they will strike while the iron 
is hot, and beat your estates into hobnails, mine host of 
the Bear being strategus (supreme military commander], 
and king piper lonl orator. Well, my Lords il might 
have l>c«n otherwise exprest, but this is well enough 
a-conscicnce. In your way, the wit of man shall not 
prevent this or the like inconvenience ; but if this (for I 
have conferred with artists) be a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, I could kneel to you, that ere it be too late we might 
return to some kind of sobriety. 

•If we empty our purses with these pomps, salaries, 
coaches, lacquays, and pages, what can the |>cople say 
less than that we have dressed a senate and a pre- 
rogative for nothing but to go to the park with the 
ladies ? ’ 

Stinginess of Cromwell's Commonwealth. 

•But there is such a selling, suclt a Jewish humour 
in our republicans, that I cinnot tell what to say to 
it ; ouely Uiis, any man that knows what belongs to 
a commonwealth, or how diligent every nation in that 
cose has been to preserve her ornaments, and shall 
see the waste lately made (the woods adjoyning to 
this city, which served for the delight and health of 
it, l>eing cut down to be sold for three pence), will tell 
you that they who did such things would never have 
made a commonwealth. The like may l>c said of the 
ruinc or damage done upon our cathetimis, ornaments 
in which this nation excels all others. Nor shall this 
ever be cxcusetl upon the score of religion ; for though 
it be true that God dwells not in houses made with 
hands, yet you cannot hold your assemblies but in 
such houses, am! these are of the best that have been 
made with hands. Nor is it well argued that they are 
pompous, and llierefore prophane, or less proper for 
divine service, seeing the Christians in the primitive 
Church chose to meet with one accord in the Temple, 
so far were they from any inclination to pull it down.’ 

There U m Life of Harringcon in the cdiiion of bU worke by John 
Toland (1700); see also H. F. Russell Harringitn ahH kh 

OctAtu% (19(4), Aubiey'i L 4 tUr$^ and Masson's Henry 

Mortey reprioied the In tUr, but omitted the amusing 
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Colonel Edward Saxby 


<'oloiicl Eilwanl Saxby* who died distracted 
in the l ower in 1658, lived a life of curious adventure 
an<i intrigue, and merited a place in the history of 
English literature by writing that most audacious 
of political pamphlets, KtUitig no Murder, A 
Suliblk man, he look service in CromwclTs Horse 
about 1643, held command at the siege of Tantallon 
Castle in 1651, was sent to negotiate with the 
Frondeurs and rebellious Huguenots in France, 
but as an extreme Republican quarrelled finally 
with Cromwell when he assumed the Protectorate. 
He zealously intrigued against Cromvvell with 
royalist. Catholic, and Spanish agents; tried to 
combine levellers and royalists against the usurper, 
and arranged more than one scheme for Crom- 
well's assassination by ‘ strange engines/ the firing 
of Whitehall and the like ; and early in 1657 got 
his famous exhortation to tyrannicide printed in 
Holland and smuggled into England. The pam- 
l)hlel, professing to be by one William Allen, was 
courteously dedicated to the Protector himself, the 
ironical argument being that, seeing Cromwcirs 
life had proved such an unmitigated curse to the 
nation, Cromwell, if he were the public-spirited man 
he professed to be, was bound to welcome sudden 
death at the hands of a patriotic assassin as a 
manifest blessing to all concerned. This veiy 
ingenious irony is not long sustained, and an 
elaborate argument is carried out to prove — with 
scriptural examples and quotations from Sophocles 
and Tully, Plato and Aristotle, Grotius and 
Machicavcl — that Cromwell is a tyrant of the worst 
description, who ought to be summarily annihilated 
like a wild beast by any one who had the chance. 
The argument is ingeniously managed ; the his- 
toric parallels and applications arc many of them 
amusingly plausible. The style is direct, effective, 
and at times even powerful ; and the influence of 
the work unquestionably may be traced in the 
work of subsequent English pamphleteers. There 
is a concise statement of the origin of society 
in a social contract, sometimes regarded as the 
original contribution of Rousseau to eighteenth- 
century political philosophy, but traceable in 
Locke, Hobbes, and even the Greek sophists. 

The Social Contract. 

And indeed, as by the laws of Goil and Nature, the 
care, defence, and support of the family lies upon every 
man whose it 19, so by the same law there is due unto 
ever)' man from his family a subjection and obedience 
in compensation of that support. But several families 
uniting themselves together to make up one body of a 
Commonwealth, and being independent one of Another, 
without any natural superiority or obligation, nothing can 
introduce amongst them a disparity of rule and subjection 
but some power that is over them, which power none can 
pretend lo have hut God and themselves. Wherefore nil 
power which is lawfully exercised over such a society 
of men (which from the end of its institution we call 
a Commonwealth) must necessarily be derived, cither 
from the appointment of God Almighty, who is Supreme 
Lord of all and every part, or from the consent of the 


society itself, who have the next power to his of disposing 
of their own liljcriy as they shall think fit for their own 
good. This power God hath given to societies of men, 
as well as he gave it to |iartkubr persons; and when 
lie intcr|x)scs not his own authority, and appoints not 
himself who shall be his vicegerents and rule under Him, 
He leaves it lo none but the people themselves lo make 
the election, whose benefit is the end of all government. 
Nay, when He himself hath been pleased to appoint 
rulers for that people which He was pleased peculiarly 
to o^vn, He many times made the choice, but left the 
confirmation and ratification of that choice to the people 
themselves. So Saul was chosen by God, and anointed 
king by his prophet, but made king by all the people 
at Gilgal. David was anointed king by the same pro- 
phot, but was aficrwanls, after Saul's death, confirmed 
by the people of Judah, and seven years after by the 
elders of Israel, the people's deputies at Chebron. 

Tbe Protector a Tyrant. 

This being considered, have not the people of England 
much reason to ask the Protector this question, ‘ Quis 
constituit tc viram principem et judicem super nos? 
Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? If God 
made thee, make it manifest lo us. If the j>eople, where 
did we meet lo do it? Who took our subscriptions? 
To whom deputed we our authority? And when and 
where did those deputies make the choice ? Sure these 
interrogations arc very natural, and I believe would much 
(rouble his Highness's Council and his Junto lo answer. 
In a word, that I may not lire my reader, who will not 
want proofs for what I say if he wonts not memory: 
if to change the Government without the people’s con- 
sent ; if to dissolve their representatives by force, and 
disannul their acts ; if to give the name of the people’s 
representatives to confederates of his own, that he may 
establish iniquity by a law ; if lo lake away men’s lives 
out of all course of law by certain murderers of his own 
appointment, whom he names a High Court of Justice; 
if to decimate men’s estates and by his own power to 
impose upon the people what taxes he pleases and lo 
maintain all by force of arms ; if, 1 say, all this does 
make a tyrant, his own impudence cannot deny but he 
is as complete a one as ever hath been since there have 
been societies of men. He that hath done and does 
all this is the person for whose preservation the people 
of England must pray ; but certainly if they do, it is for 
the same reason that the old woman of Syracuse prayed 
for the long life of the tyrant Dionysius lest the devil 
should come next. . . . Tyrants accomplish their ends 
much more by fraud than force. • • . It is but un- 
necessary to say that had not his Highness bad a 
faculty to be fluent in his tears, and eloquent in his 
execrations ; had he not had spongy eyes, and a supple 
conscience \ and besides to do with a people of great 
faith but little wt, his courage and the rest of his moral 
virtues, with the help of his janissaries, had never been 
able so far to advance him out of the reach of justice 
that we should have need to call for any other hand lo 
remove him but that of the hangman. . . . Lastly, above 
all things they pretend a love to God and religion. 
This Aristotle calls ‘arlium tyrannicanim polissimam/ 
the surest and l>cst of all the arts of tyrants ; and we 
all know his Highness hath found it so by experience. 
He hath found, indeed, that in godliness (here is great 
gain, and that preaching and praying well managed will 
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obtain other kingdoms as well as that of heaven. Ili:> 
indeed have been pious arm.s» for he hath conquered 
most by those of the Church, by prayers and tears. 
But the truth is, were it not for our honour to l)e 
govented by one that can tnaiiagc both the spiritual 
and temporal sword, and, Roman dike, to have our 
emperor our high- priest, we might have had preaching 
at a much cheaper rate, and it would have cost us 
but our tithes which now costs us all. . . . And then 
if he be not a tyrant, we must confess we have no 
deftnition nor description of a t)i‘ant left 115, and may 
well imagine there is no such thing in Nature, and 
that it is only a notion and a name. But if there 
be such a beast, and we do at all believe what we 
see and feel, let us now inquire, according to the 
method we proposed, whether this be a beast of game 
that we arc to give law to, or a beast of prey to 
destroy with all means which are allowable and fair? 

John Pear<iOii (1613-86), boro at Great 
Snoring, Norfolk, son of the Archdeacon of Suf- 
folk, was educated at Eton and at Queen’s and 
King’s Colleges, Cambridge. In 1640, appointed 
chaplain to the Lord- Keeper Finch, he was pre- 
sented to the Suffolk rectory of Thorington ; in 
1659 he published his learned ExposUhn 0/ the 
Creeds and edited the Golden Remaifis o{ Hales of 
Eton. In 1660 he became rector of St Christo- 
pher’s in London, a prebendary of Ely, Archdeacon 
of Surrey, and Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1661 he was Baxter’s principal an- 
tagonist at the Savoy Conference, and was 
appointed to the Lady Margaret chair of Divinity 
at Cambridge; in 1662 he became Master of 
Trinity, and in 1673 Bishop of Chester. He 
defended the genuineness of the Ignatian epistles 
<1672), and in 1684 published \i\% Annales Cypri^ 
nnici. His Exposition of the Creed is a standard 
work in English divinity, remarkable equally for 
argument, arrangement, and style. Bentley said 
Pearson’s ‘very dross was gold’— an extravagant 
compliment ; but most subsequent authorities have 
borne testimony to the merits of the Exposition. 
Admirable editions of it are by E. Burton (1833) 
and Temple Chevallier (1849; revised by Sinker, 
1882) ; of the Afinor Theological Works^ with Life, 
by Archdeacon Churton (1844). 

The Beeurrection. 

Furthennore. besides the principles of which he [man] 
consiitf, and the actions which flow from us, the con- 1 
sidcration of the things without us, and the natural I 
course of variations in the creature, will render the 
fcsurrcctioD yet more highly probable. Every space of 
twenly four hours teacheth thus much, in which there is 
always a revolution amounting to a resurrection. The 
day dies into a night, and U buri«l in silence and In 
darkness ; In the next morning it appeareth again ond 
revivclh, opening the grave of darkness, rising from the 
dead of night ; this is a diurnal resurrection. As the 
day dies Into night, so doth the summer into winter : the 
sap U said to descend Into the root, and there it lies 
buried in the ground ; the earth is covered with snow, or 
crusted with frost, and becomes a general sepulchre ; 
when the spring appeareth, all begin to rise ; the plants 


and flower* peep out of their graves, revive and grow, 
and flourish : tUiy i* the annual re*urrcclifm. 'fhe com 
by vshicli we hve, and for want of which \vc pcri>h with 
famine, i> notwulutanding ca*t upon the earth and 
buried in the grouiul, with a design that it may corrupt 
and, being corrupted, may revive and multiply: our 
IXKlics arc fc<l by this coiutant ex|>eriment, an<l we 
continue this present life by *ucccvsion of resurrections. 
Thus all things are repaireti by corrupting, arc preserved 
by perishing, and revived by dying ; and can we think 
that roan, the lord of all these things, which thus die and 
revive for him, should be detained in death as never to 
live again? Is it imaginable that God should thus re- 
store all things to man, and not restore m.in to himself? 
If there were no other consideration but of the principles 
of human nature, of the liberty and rcmunerabiliiy of 
human actions, and of the natural revolutions and resur- 
rections of other creatures, it were abundantly *ufhcienl 
to render the resurrection of our bodies highly prol>able. 
\Vc must not rot in this school of nature, nor settle our 
persuasions upon likelihoods ; but as we passed from 
an apparent possibility into a high presumption and 
probability, so must w*e pass from thcncc unto a full 
assurance of an infallible certainty. And of this indeed 
we cannot be assured but by the reveUtion of the will of 
God ; upon his power wc must conclude that we may, 
from his will (hat we shall, rise from the dead. Now* the 
power of God is knowm unto all men, and therefore all 
men may infer from thence a possibility ; but the w*ill of 
God is not revealed unto all men, and therefore all have 
not an infallible certainty of the rcsurrcctioD. 

James Noyler (? 1617-60), not altogether un- 
reasonably nicknamed the ‘ Quaker Messiah,’ ranks 
amongst the foremost Quaker writers for depth of 
thought, spiritual power, and unstudied eloquence. 
He was the son of a Yorkshire yeoman, settled in 
Wakefield, joined the Tarliamentary army, and 
became a preacher. In 1651 he became a Quaker, 
and was the most conspicuous of Fox’s early coad- 
jutors — insomuch that Baxter regarded him as the 
chief leader of the movement in these years, when 
recruits were swarming in from amongst ranters 
and visionaries of all kinds. His head was turned 
by the enthusiastic devotion to him of ‘a few for- 
ward, conceited, imaginary women,’ as his friends 
called them, whom he allowed to kiss his feet, 
to call him ‘the lamb of God,’ and cr>* before him 
as he rode into Bristol, ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Israel’ He did not assume such titles to 
himself, and when arrested in 2656 affirmed that 
these honours w^ere paid to ‘Christ within him.’ 
He was found guilty of horrid blasphemy by a 
committee of the House of Commons, just escaped 
sentence of death, was pilloried, whipped, had his 
tongue pierced with a hot iron, his forehead 
branded with a great B, and in this miserable 
case was throwm into prison, where he remained, 
spite of contrition and petitions to Cromw'cll, till 
after the Protector’s death. He was released in 
1659, made public confession, and with Fox’s 
sanction resumed preaching and lecturing. He 
died in Huntingdonshire in 1660, on a journey 
afoot from London to his native county. 
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He wrote a large number of short works, devo- 
tional and controversial ; a ‘collection ' of his non- 
controversial * books, epistles, and papers,’ pub- 
lished in 1716, fills a volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages. Others than Quakers have admitted that 
some of them display true spiritual genius. Naylcris 
Last Testimony, said to be delivered by him about 
two Hours before his Departure out of this Life,’ 
was versified by Bernard Barton, but the para- 
phrase added nothing to the fcr\'Our, tenderness, 
an<l dignity of the original : 

I'hcre is a Spirit which I feel, that delights to do no 
Evil nor to revenge any Wrong, but dclight.s to endure 
all things in hope to enjoy its own in the End : Its hope 
is to outlive all Wrath and Contention, and to weary out 
all Exaltation and Cruelty, or whatever is of a Nature 
contrary to it self. It secs to the End of all Tcnipta* 
tions : As it bears no Evil in it self, so it conceives none 
in Thoughts to any other : If it l>e betrayed it bears it ; 
(or its Ground and Spring is the Mercies and Forgiveness 
of Go<l. Its Crown is Meekness, its Life is P>erlasting 
l^vc unfcignc<l, and takes its Kingdom with Intreaty 
and not with Contention, and keeps it by Lowliness of 
Mind. In God alone it con rejoyce, though none else 
regard it or can own its Life. It 's conceived in Sorrow, 
and brought forth without any to pity it ; nor doth it 
murmur at Grief and Oppression. It never rcjoyccth 
hut through SufTcrings ; for with the World’s Joy it is 
murthcred. I found it alone, being forsaken ; I have 
Fellowship therein, with them who liveti in Dens and 
desolate Places in the Earth, who through Death obtainetl 
this Resurrection and Eternal Holy Life. 

Ediiiiiiid 1Vallcr» 

a courtly poet whose works have much of the 
smoothness and polish of modem verse, was bom 
in 1606 at Colcshill, near Amersham (in Bucks 
since 1832, but then in Hertfordshire), and in his 
infancy was left heir to an estate of ^3500 per 
annum. He was cousin to the patriot Hampden, 
and his uncle’s wife was aunt to Oliver Cromwell, 
but his own family were hearty royalists. The 
poet, educated at Eton and Kin^s College, Cam- 
bridge, was apparently Roundhead or royalist 
as best suited the occasion. He entered Parlia- 
ment at sixteen. At twenty-five he married a rich 
heiress of London, who died soon after, and he 
immediately became a suitor of Lady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester. 
To this proud and peerless fair one Waller dedi- 
cated the best part of his poetry, and the groves of 
Penshurst echoed to the praises of his Sacharissa. 
But Lady Dorothea was inexorable, and bestowed 
her hand on the Earl of Sunderland. Meeting 
Waller long afterwards, Sacharissa asked him when 
he would again write such verses upon her. ^ When 
you are as young, madam, .and as handsome as 
you were then/ the ungallant poet replied, giving 
us therein a key to his witty, shallow, selfish char- 
acter. As a member of Parliament he was distin- 
guished as a speaker on the popular side, and was 
chosen to conduct the prosecution against Judge 
Cmwley for his opinion in favour of levying ship- 


money (1641). His speech for the impeachment was 
printed, and 20,000 copies of it sold in one day. But 
he seems to have really been royalist in heart. Ho 
was one of the commissioners sent to the king at 
Oxford in 1643 ; and having joined in a plot to 
surprise the city militia and let in the king^s forces, 
was arrested, expelled the House, and tried. He 
behaved in an abject manner, confessed freely to 
the injury of his associates, and had a sentence of 
death commuted to a fine of £10,000 and banish- 
ment. He lived in France and Switzerland, 
travelled with Evelyn, and was popular amongst 
the royalist exiles for his hospitality as well as for 
his wit. He was allowed to return in 1652, and 
wrote a pancg>'ric on Cromwell, which seems one 
of his sincerest as it is certainly one of his best 
poems. After Cromwell’s death, however, he 
wrote verses On th( <Ua(h of (ht Inio Usurper 0 » C*. 
The Commonwealth fell to pieces under Richard 
Cromwell, and Waller was ready with a congratu- 
latory address to Charles IL The royal offering 
was considered inferior to the panegyric on Crom- 
well, and when the king himself— who admitted 
the poet to terms of courtly intimacy — commented 
on this inferiority, ‘Poets, sire/ replied the willy, 
self-possessed poet, ‘ succeed better in fiction than 
in truth.’ In the first Parliament summoned by 
Charles, Waller sat for Hastings, and he scr\*cd 
in all the Parliaments of that reign, and Bishop 
Burnet admits he was the delight of the House of 
Commons ; and in spile of his water-drinking, he 
was a great favourite at court. But Clarendon 
frustrated his scheme to be made Provost of Eton 
though a layman ; and if Waller sought to revenge 
himself aficr that Ministers fall in 1667, the fallen 
Minister had his final revenge in the portrait he has 
left of Waller’s cowardice and meanness. At the 
accession of James IL in 1685, the aged poet, then 
well-nigh eighty, was elected representative for a 
borough in Cornwall. The issue of James’s mad 
career in seeking to subvert Church and constitu- 
tion was foreseen by this wary and sagacious 
obscr\'cr : ‘ He will be left/ said he, Mike a whale 
upon the strand.’ The editors of Chandler’s 
Debates and the Parliamentary History ascribe 
to Waller a remarkable speech against standing 
armies, delivered in the House of Commons in 
1685 ; but according to Lord Macaulay, this speech 
was really made by Windham, member for Salis- 
buty. ‘ It was with some concern/ adds the 
historian, ‘that I found myself forced to give up 
the belief that the last words uttered in public by 
Waller were so honourable to him/ Waller pur* 
chased a small property at Colcshill, with the feeling 
that ‘ he would be glad to die like the stag, where 
he was roused/ The wish was not fulfilled ; he 
died at Hall Bam, Beaconsfield, his home for fifty- 
six years, on 21st October 1687; and near the 
church (in which rest the ashes of Edmund Burke) 
a monument was erected to his memory. 

Waller’s poems comprise an early epic on the 
Summor^s Is/andsj or Bermudas, and a serious 
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poem on Divine Ltn’e, M-ritten in his laler years ; 
but most of his things are short and occasional, 
about a half of the whole being the elegant but 
artificial love-verses to Sacharissa. His verses were 
widely circulated, but not published till 1645 — again 
in 1664. His feeble character is reflected in his 
poctr)', which is easy, flowing, polished, and felici- 
tous, but lacking in sincerity, passion, or strength. 
With various modifications of his own, he revived 
the heroic couplet, and handled it dexterously in 
the form it retained for over a hundred years. In 
his own time he was ranked next to or the equal 
of his younger contemporary Cowley, and at his 
death was accounted the greatest of English poets. 
In 1729 Fenton called him ‘maker and model of 
melodious verse.’ ‘Dryden said that the excellence 
and dignity of rhyme were never fully known till 
Mr Waller taught it: he first made writing casily 
an art, first showed us to conclude the sense most 
commonly in distichs.’ His predecessors in writing 
heroic rhyming verse frequently made the sense 
outrun the couplet : Waller (though it has been 
proved that Sandys and others before him used 
the distich in the same way) established the more 
regular French fashion, and was by-and-by fol- 
lowed by Denham, and then by Dr>den and by 
Pope. Of Waller it may be said that he was 
herald of the classical school in forsaking the 
Elizabethan conceits for reiterated antithesis, in 
which Doden and Pope were again followers of 
Waller. Pope praised Waller’s sweetness ; Gray 
and Johnson were hostile critics ; and since 
Cowperis lime Waller has perhaps been unduly 
belittled, even by writers who are wont to praise 
style in manner more than strength or vehemence 
in thought. His love-ditties are frigid, no doubt ; 
but many of his shorter poems show a real, if 
slender, gift of true song. 

His method of using rhyming couplets is well 
shown in one of his very first poems, written about 
1623, on the difficulty Charles I. (then prince) had, 
on his return from Spain in that year, in getting on 
board the English fleet awaiting him at Santander. 
A gale of wind, with a thunderstorm and heavy 
ram, made the passage in a barge difficult and 
even dangerous. 

Of tbe Danger Bis M^eety escaped la the Roads 

St St Andrewe. 

These mighty peers pbce<l in the gilded barge. 

Proud with the bunlen of so brave a charge, 

With painted oars the youths begin to sweep 
Neptune’s smooth face and cleave the yielding deep s 
Which soon becomes the seat of sudden war 
Between the wind and tide that fiercely jar. 

As when a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Makes them salute so briskly, breast to breast, 

That their encounters seem too rough for jest ; 

They ply their feet, and still tbe restless ball. 

Tossed to and fro, is urged by them all : 

So farM the doubtful barge ’iwixt tide and winds. 

And like eflect of their contention finds. 
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Od Lo^e. 

An^'cr, in lia^iy wonJ* or blows, 

Iisclf ciischai^cx on our foes ; 

And sorrow, ux>, t\n<h some relief 
In tciirs, which wail ii{K>n our grief • 

So even* passion. f<*nd Jove, 

Uiilo its own redress docs move ; 

Hut that alone the wretch inclines 
To what prevents his own desij^s ; 
Makes him lament, and sigh, and weep, 
Disordered, tremble, fawn, and creep; 
Postures which render him despi>tHi, 
Where he endeavours to Iw priicfb 
For women {\iom to be controlled) 
btoop to the fonvard and the bold ; 
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AITect the haughty and the proud. 

The gay, the frolic, and the loud. 

Who first the generous steed oppressetl. 

Not kneeling did salute the lieast ; 

But with high courage, life, and force, 
Approaching, tamed the unruly horse. 

Unwisely we the wiser East 
Pity, supposing them oppressed 
With tyrants' force, whose law is will, 

By which they govern, spoil, and kill ; 

Each nymph, but moderately fair. 
Commands with no less rigour here. 

Should some brave Turk, that walks among 
His twenty lasses, bright and young. 

And beckons to the willing dame, 

PrcfciTe<i to quendi his present flame. 
Behold as many gallants here, 

With modest guise and silent fear, 

All to one female idol bend. 

While her high pride does scarce descend 
To mark their follies, he would swear 
That these her guard of eunuchs were# 
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And ihat a more majcslic queen, 

Or humbler slaves, he had noi seen. 

All this wiih incllgnalion spoke, 

In vain I struggled with the yoke 
Of mighty Love : that conquering look, 

When next beheld, like lightning strook 
My blaslecl soul, and made me bow 
Lower than those I pitied now. 

So the tall stag, upon the brink 
Of some smooth stream al>out to drink, 
SurN'cying there his armed head, 

With shame remembers that he fled 
The scorned dogs, resolves to try 
The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling car, 

He straight resumes his wonted care ; 

Leaves the untasicd spring behind, 

And, wingetl with fear, outflics the wind4 

On a Girdle. 

That which her slender w%iist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind : 

No monarch hut would give his crown 
Ills anus might do what this hath done. 

It was my heaven’s ext re most sphere. 

The pale which held that lovely deer ; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move I 

A narrow compass 1 and yet there 
Dwelt all that ’s good, and all that 's fair : 

Give me but what this ribband bound, 

Take nil the rest the sun goes round. 

On the Marriage of the Dwarih, 

Design or chance makes others wive, 

But Nature did (his match contrive : 

Eve might as well have Adam fled, 

As she denied her little bctl 

To him, for whom Heaven seemed to frame 

And measure out this only dame. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the level of all care 1 
Over whose heads those arrows fly 
or sad distrust and jealousy ; 

Secured in os high extreme, 

As if the world held none but them. 

To him the fairest nymphs do shew 
Like moving mountains topped with snow ; 
And every man a Polypheme 
Does to his Galatea seem. 

Ah, Chloris, that kind Nature thus 
From all (he world had severed us ; 

Creating for ourselves us two, 

A$ love has me for only you I 

From A Panegyric to my Lord Protector/ 
While with a strong and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, and our hearts command, 
Protect us from ourselves, and from the foe. 

Make US unite, and make us conquer too ; 

Let partial spirits still aloud complain, 

Think themselves injured that they cannot reign, 
And own no liberty, hut where they may 
Without control upon their fellows prey. 


Above the waves, as Neptune shewed his face, 

To chide the winds, and save the Trojan race, 

So has your Highness, raised al>ovc the rest, 

Storms of ambition tossing us repressed. 

Vour drooping country, tom with ciril hate, 

Restored by you, is made a glorious slate ; 

The seal of empire, where the Irish come, 

And the unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom- 

The sea 's our own ; and now all nations greet 
With bending s.nils, each vessel of our fleet ; 

Your power extends as far as winds can blow, 

Or swelling sails upon (he glol>c may go. 

Heaven, that hath placed this island to give law, 

To lialance Europe, and its states to awe, 

In this conjunction doth on Britain smile. 

The greatest leader, and the greatest isle I 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, 

Or thus created, it was sure designed 
To be (he sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort, 

Justice to cmvc, and succour at your court ; 

And then your Highness, not for ours alone. 

But for the world’s Protector shall l>c known. 

Sdll as you rise, the state exalted too. 

Finds no distemper while ’lis changed by you 5 
Changed like the world’s great scene ! when, without 
noise, 

The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys. 

Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we should read your story ; 

But living virtue, all achievements past, 

Meets envy still to grapple with at last. 

This Cxsar found ; and that ungrateful age, 

With losing him, went back to blood and rage ; 
Mistaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 

But cut the bond of union with that stroke. 

That sun once set, a thousand meaner stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars ; 

To such a tempest as now threatens all, 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 

If Rome’s great senate could not wield that sword, 
Which of the conquered world had made them lord, 
NVhat hope had outs, while yet their power was new. 
To rule victorious armies, but by you ? 

You, that had taught them to subdue their foes, 

Could ord^ teach, and their high spirits compose ; 

To every duty could their minds engage, 

Provoke their courage, and command their rage* 

So when a lion shakes his dreadful mane, 

And angry grows, if he that first took pain 
To tame his youth approach the haughty beast, 

He bends (0 him, but frights away (he rest. 

As the vexed world, to find repose, at last 
Itself into Augustus’ arms did cast ; 

So England now docs, with like toil opprest, 

Her weary head upon your bosom rest. 
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Then let (he 51 uses, with such noto as these, 

Instruct us what belongs unto our peace. 

Your batiks they hereafter shall imlitc, 

And draw the image of our Mars in hght. 

Tell of towns stormed, and armies overnm, 

And mighty kingdoms by your conduct won : 

How, while you thundered, clouds of <lust <Hd choke 
Contending troops, and seas lay hid in s^nioke. 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse, 

And every conqueror creates a Muse ! • 

Here, in low strains, your milder dee<ls wc sing, 

But there, my lord, wc ’U bays and olives bring 

To crown your head ; while you in triumph ride 
O'er conquercfl nations, and the sea beside : 

While all your neighbour Princes unto you, 

Like Joseph's sheaves, pay reverence and due. 

Prom ‘On a War with Spain.' 

When Britain, looking with a just disdain 
Upon this gilded majesty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire must decline 
Whose chief support and sinews are of coin, 

Our nation's solid virtue did oppose 
To the rich troubicrs of the world's repose. 

And now some months, encamping on the main, 
Our naval army had besieged Spain : 

They that the whole world's monarchy designed, 

Arc to their i>ons by our bold fleet confined, 

From whence our Red Cross they triumphant see, 
Hiding without a rival on the sea. 

Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode, 

Whose ready saiU with every wind can fly, 

And make a covenant with the inconstant sky : 

Our oaks secure, as if they (here took root, 

We treail on billows with a steady foot. 

At Penaburst. 

While In this park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear ; 

When to the beeches I report my flame, 

They bow their heads, as if they felt the same. 

To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers 
With loud complaints, they answer me in showers. 

To thee a wild and cruel soul is given, 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven ! 
Love's foe professed I why dost thou falsely feign 
Thyself a Sidney? from which noble strain 
He sprung, that could so far exalt the name 
Of Ix>ve, and warm our nation with his flame, 

That all we can of love or high desire. 

Seems but the smoke of amorous Sidney's fire. 

Nor call her mother who so well does prtllfe 
One breast may hold l>oth chastity and love. 

Never can she, (hat so exceeds (he spring 
In joy and bounty, be supposed to bring 
One so destructive. To no human stock 
We owe (his fierce unkindness, but the rock i 
That cloven rock produced (hec, by whose side 
Nature, to recompense the fatal pride 
Of such stem beauty, plac ed those healing springs 
Which not more help, than that destniction, brings. 
Thy heart no ruder than the nigged stone, 

1 might, like Orpheus, with my numerous moan 


Melt (o coin|>a>>iun ; now my iraitoruii^ >vng 
With ihee conN|)lrcs to do the singer wrong ; 

While thus 1 suffer not inydclf to lose 
The memory of what augments my woes ; 

But with iny o^^n breath still foment the fire, 

Which flames os high as fancy c.nn aspire \ 

This last complaint the indulgent cars did pierce 
Of just Apollo, president of verse; 

Highly concerned that the Muse should bring 
Damage to one whom he had taught to sing : 

Thus he advise<i me : * On yon age<l tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the sea, 

That there with wonders thy dlverte<l mind 
Sonic truce, at Ic.ast, may with this passion find.* 

Ah, cruel n)'mph ! from whom her humble swain 
Flics for relief unto the raging main, 

And from the winds and tempests docs expect 
A milder fate than from her cold n^lect I 
Vet there he'll pray that the unkind may prove 
Blest in her choice ; and vows this endless love 
Springs from no hope of what she can confer, 

But from those gifts which Heaven has heaped on her. 

The Bud. 

Lately on yonder swelling bush, 

Big with many a coming rose, 

Tliis early bud l>^an to blush, 

And did but half itself discloie ; 

I plucked it though no licttcr grown, 

And DOW you see how full 'tis blown. 

Still, 05 I did the leaves inspire, 

With such a purple light they shone, 

As if (hey had been made of fire, 

And spreading so would flame anon. 

All that was meant by air or sun, 

To the young flower iny breath has done. 

If our loose breath so much can do. 

What may the same in forms of love, 

Of purest love and music too. 

When Flavia it aspires to move ? 

When that which lifeless buds persuades 
To wax more soft, her youth invades ? 

8009— Oo, Lively Bose. 

Go, lovely Rose 1 

Tell her (hat wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her, that 's young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

"'I'hat, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small U the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 

SuJTer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be ulmired. 

Then die f that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 

How small a part of time (hey share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair I 
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From ‘The Laat Verses In the Book,* 

The sea* Arc quid when ihe winds give o’er ; 

So calm arc we when passions are no more : 

For then we know* how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting tilings, so certain to be lost. 

ClomU of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 

The soul's dark cottage* Iwt tercel and decayed* 

I>ds in new light through chinks that lime has made : 
Stronger by weakness wiser men l>ccomc, 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 
l>caving the old, both worlds at once they view* 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Editions of Waller nrc those of Fenton (1729). and G. Thorn 
Drury in ‘The Muses Library * <1893 ; which gives the ieS6 text of 
the poems). Gosie in hU Cambridge lectures, Frrttt Shnkr$ptAre 
toPA/'4 (s 985>, has been thought to attach too much importance to 
the nirtuence of Waller. See also Julia Cartwright's Safkariua 
(1899). .*ind H. C Heecliing's essay on ‘Waller's Distich* in Wn 
EngUth Miutllany (1901). 

Sir William Il’Aveiiant, poet and playwright* 
was born in February' 1606, and was the sun of a 
vintner at Oxford. A scandalous story was told 
by Pope to Oldys, and to Pope by llcttcrton the 
playcr—lhat he was the natural son of Shake- 
speare, who was in the habit of putting up at the 
Crown Tavern on his journeys between London 
and Stratford. This tradition was evidently en- 
couraged by D’Avcnanl himself* who was osten- 
tatious in admiring Shakespeare above all other 
poets, and ‘one of the first essays of whose 
miisc^ in boyhood was an Ode to Shakespeare. 
D'AvcnanPs career led him through some strange 
vicissitudes. He was entered at Lincoln College, 
but left without taking a degree ; he then be- 
came page to (he Duchess of Richmond* and 
afterwards was in the scrv'ice of the poet Lord 
Brooke. About 1628 he began to write for the 
stage; and in 1638* the year after the death of 
Ben Jonson* he was appointed Laureate. About the 
same time he lost his nose through an illness — a 
calamity which exposed him to the merriment of 
Suckling* Denham* and other wits. He became in 
1639 manager of Drury Lane* but entering into 
the intrigues of the Civil War, fell under the sus- 
picion of Parliament and fled to France. When 
(he queen sent over to the Earl of Newcastle a 
quantity of military stores* DAvenant resolved to 
return to England, and he distinguished himself 
so much in the cause of the royalists that he was 
knighted by Charles I. at the siege of Gloucester 
(September 1643). On the decline of the king^s 
affairs he returned to France, and >vrote part of his 
Gondibiri, His next move was to sail for Virginia* 
sent by the queen in charge of new colonists ; but 
the vessel was captured by one of the Parliamentary 
ships-of-war, and D’Avenant was lodged in prison 
at Cowes Castle in the Isle of Wight In 1650 he 
was removed to the Tower* in order to be tried 
by the High Commission Court — a danger from 
which he was released after two years’ imprison- 
ment 'Milton is said to have interposed on his 


behalf; and as D’Avenanl is reported to have 
interfered in favour of Milton when the royalists 
were again in the ascendant after the Restoration* 
one would gladly believe in this graceful reciprocity. 
When the author of Gondiberi obtained his en- 
largement* he set about establishing a theatre, anck 
to the surprise of all, succeeded in the attempt 
(1658), having two years earlier produced in a 
private house what was practically the first opera 
in England. By these semi-public performances 
in a private house, D’Avenant may be said to 
have revived the stage in England under the 
Commonwealth* and with the sanction of the 
authorities. But his earliest dramatic piece* 
AlbovhUy King of Lombardy y was written in 1629* 
and deals with some of the same personages as 
the poem Gondibert, It is the first of a long series 
of fivc-and-twenty plays, some in prose* some in 
blank verse ; while the opera Tht Sieg£ of Rhodes 
and some of the masques arc in rhyme. Not a few 
of the plays arc fairly readable ; they arc usually 
more decorous than those of his contemporaries, 
but in some the humour is even coarser than the 
diction, and the author rollicks in talcs of lust and 
horror. Thf Plato flick Loafers is not so coarse as 
might have been expected in a comedy satirising 

levers of a pure 

Celestial kind such as some style Halonical 
(as one of the characters says in words Byron 
might have written) ; though it sufficiently appears 
that as to Plato, in the author’s opinion, 

They father on him n fantastic love 

He never knew, poor gentleman. 

After the Restoration he again basked in royal 
favour, and engaged the sen-iccs of some highly 
accomplished actors. Killigrew and he had 
licenses for theatres in i66i, and were both 
formally empowered to employ women actors for 
women’s parts — heretofore a sporadic occurrence. 
But Southey, not without some reason, says : ‘ His 
last work was his worst : it was an alteration of 
the Tempest^ executed in conjunction with Dryden ; 
and marvellous indeed is it that two men of such 
great and indubitable genius should have com- 
bined to debase and vulgarise and pollute such a 
poem as the Tempest' D’Avenant, who continued 
to write and superintend the performance of plays 
till his death, 7th April 1668, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The epic poem of Gondibert (1651), which was 
regarded by D’Avenani’s friends and admirers — 
Cowley and Waller being of the number — as a 
great and durable monument of genius, has re- 
tained a certain interest which the author’s dramas 
have entirely lost. The scene is laid in Lombardy ; 
but names like Oswald and Hurgonill, Astragon 
and Paradine, show that no attempt is made to 
ensure local colour or historic vraisemblance. 
The critics were from the very first strangely at 
variance as to its merits, doubtless because the 
poem, though not without a certain solidity of 
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composition, and though it has really fine passages 
here and there, is on the whole obscure and dull, 
and in its longer parts indeed almost unreadable. 
The prodigious length of the thing (6000 lines) 
repels ; and its long four-lined stanza with alter- 
nate rhymes, borrowed from Sir John Davies and 
copied by Dr>'den in his Annus A/iruM/sy requires 
a lighter hand than D’Avenant^s. The poet pre- 
fixed a long and elaborate prose preface to his 
poem, which may be considered the precursor of 
Dryden’s admirable critical introductions to his 
plays. It is addressed ^ to his much lionourd 
friend Mr Hobs/ and drew from the Malmesbury 
philosopher a disquisition on aesthetics by way 
of reply, also prefixed to the poem. D’Avcnani's 
worship of Shakespeare continued unabated to the 
last ; but in later years he modelled himself upon 
the French tragedians. Dryden in his preface 
to his and D’Avenanl*s version of the Tempest 
declares that he did not set any value on what 
he had written in that play, but cherished it 
out of gratitude to the memory of Sir William 
D’Avenant, who, he adds, ‘ did me the honour to 
join me with him in the alteration of it. It was 
originally Shakespeare’s — a poet for whom he had 
particularly a high veneration, an<l whom he first 
taught me to admire/ So was veneration for 
Shakespeare understood in the brave days of 
Glorious John, of Shad well, and of Nahum Talc ! 
Most of the miscellaneous work of D’Avenant, 
once prized so highly, is now not merely unread 
but contemned ; and he is by some modem critics 
unfeelingly ranked amongst the poetasters. 

To the Queen, 

Knl«ruinea Al nlgbl by ihe Counter ofAntflescy. 

Fairc as unshaded light, or as the day 
In its first birth, when all the year was May ; 

Sweet as the altars smoak, or as the new 
Unfolded bud, swcl’d by the early dew ; 

Smooth as the face of waters first appear’d, 

Ere tides b^n to strive, or winds were heard ; 

Kind as the willing saints, and calmer forre 
Ilian in their sleeps forgiven hermits are. 

You that are more than our discreeter feare 

Dares praise, with such full art, what make you here? 

Here, where the summer is so little seen, 

'rhat leaves, (her cheapest wealth,) scarce reach at green ; 
You come, as if the silver planet were 
Misled a while from her much injur’d sphere ; 

And, t’ case the travels of her beames tomight, 

In this small lanlhorn would contract her lighu 

Song. 

The lark now leaves his watry nest, 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings : 

He takes this window for the east, I 

And to implore your light he sings : 

Awake, awake, the mom will never rise, 

Till she can dress her l>cauiy at your eies 1 

The merchant bowes unto Ihe seamans star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 

But still the lover wonders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes : 


.Awake, awabc, break through your vailcN of lawne f 
Then <lra\v your curtains and begin the dawnc. 

The Virgin Blrtha— from 'Grondibert/ 

To Astragcui, Ilcav'n for succession gave 
One only l)le»lgc, and Tbriha was her name ; 

NVhosc mother slept where tlowers grew uu her grave, 
And she succcc<lcd her in face and fame. 

Her lieauty ])rinccs <hirsl not hope to use. 

Unless, like |k>cIs, for their morning iheam ; 

And her niindes Ijcruity they would rather dm sc, 
Which did the light in bc*autic s lanthom seem. 
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Frem au Engraving by FAitheme after a Portrait by Greenhill in 

the UriiUh Museum. 

She nc V saw courts, yet courts could have undone 
With untaught looks, and an un practis'd heart ; 

Her nets the most prepar'd could never shun. 

For Nature spread them in the scorn of Art. 

She never had in busie cities bin, 

Nc’r warm’d with hopes, nor e’er allay’d with fears ; 
Not seeing punishment could guess no sin ; 

And sin not seeing, ne’r had use of tears. 

But here her father’s precepts gave her skill, 

Which with incessant business fill’d the houres ; 

In spring she gathered blossoms for the still ; 

Id autumn, berries; and in summer, (lowers. 

And as kinde Nature, with calm diligence. 

Her own free vertue silently imploys, 

Whilst she unheard does rip’ning growth dispcncci 
So were her vcclues busie without noise. 

Whilst her great mistris, Nature, thus she tends. 

The busie household waites no less on her ; 

By secret law, each to her beauty bends, 

Though all her lowly mindc to that prefer. 
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Gracious ant^ free she breaks upon them all 

With mtTnin^ looks ; and they, when she docs rise, 
Devoutly at her dawn in homage fall, 

And droop like dowers when evening shuts her eyes. 

Beneath a mirlle covert she does spend 

In maids weak wishes her whole stock of thought ; 

Fond maids! who love with mindes fine stuff would mend, 
Which Nature purj>osely of bodys wrought. 

She fashions him she lov’d of angels' kindc 5 
Such 05 in holy story were imploy’d 
To the first fathers from th* Eternal Minde, 

And in short vision only arc injoy *d. 

As eagles then when nearest heav n they fly, 

Of wild im|>ossil>lcs soon weary grow ; 

Feeling their lK>dics fmde no rest so high, 

And therefore pccrch on earthly things IkIow; 

So now die yields ; him she an angel deem’d 
Shall Ikj a 'man, the name which virgins fear ; 

Yet the most harmless to a maid he sccme<l, 

That ever yet that fatal name did bear. 

Soon her opinion of his hurtlcss heart 

Affection turns to faith ; and then love’s fire 
To heaven, though bashfully, she does impart, 

And to her mother in the heav’nly quire. 

If 1 do love (said she), that love, O Ilcav’n ! 

Your own disciple. Nature, bred in me ; 

Why should I hide the passion you have given, 

Or blush to shew effects which you decree ? 

And you, my alter’d mother, grown above 
Great Nature, which you read and reverenc'd here, 
Chide not such kindness as you once called love, 

When you as mortal as my father were. 

This said, her soul into her breast retires I 

With love's vain diligence of heart she dreams 
Herself into possession of desires, 

And trusts unanchor'd hope in fleeting streams. 

In ‘A Journey into Worcestershire’ in wet 
weather, on horseback, and along with^Endymion 
Porter and others, he thus refers to London 
annoyances, including inconsiderate tailors’ bills : 

And I whom some xld hum'rous planets bid 
To register the doughty acts they did, 

Took horse ; leaving i* th' tomi ill plays, sowre wines. 
Fierce serjeants, and the plague, besides of mine 
An Klhnick taylor too, that was far worse 
Than these or what just Heaven did ever curse. 

D’Avenant’s poem on ^fadaf'as€ar is probably as 
little explored as the most inaccessible part of the 
island-home of aye-€iyo5 and traveller’s trees. It 
provides neither amusement nor instruction, being 
a sort of vision, addressed to Prince Rupert, fore- 
shadowing his fitness to be made governor of an 
English colony in Madagascar— a project seriously 
recommended to King Charles I. in 1636. 

The last verse of a nautical poem on Winter 
Stortns (of which the first verses begin ‘ Blow, 
blow,’ and • Port, port ’) is as follows : 


Aloof, aloof \ Hey, how those carracks and ships 
Fall foul and arc tumbled and driven like chips J 

Our boatsen, alass, a silly weak grisle, 

For fear to catch cold 
Lies down in the hould : 

We all he.ir his sighs, but few hear his whistle. 

D'Avenant's Dramatic Works ha^-e been cUited by Maid men I and 
Logan (5 volv tSrs-^sX The old standard ediiion of the Works is 
the folio of 1673. Aubrey is the main authority for the Life. 

Sir John Siicklliiff (1609-42) possessed such 
a natural liveliness of fancy and exuberance of 
animal spirits that he often broke through the 
artificial restraints imposed by the literary’ taste of 
his times, but he never rose into the poetry of 
strong passion. He is a delightful writer of what 
have been called ^occasional poems.* His polished 
wit, playful fancy, and knowledge of life and 
society enabled him to give interest to trifles and 
to clothe familiar thoughts in the garb of poetry. 
His own life seems to have been one summer 
day ; like the voyager on Gray’s gilded vessel — 

Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm— 

he dreamed of enjoynnent, not of fame. His father, 
Sir John Suckling {x$(/^i 627 )f was Secretary’ of 
State and comptroller of the household to James 
L and Charles I. The year before his death the 
son, who was bom at Whitlon, in Twickenham 
parish, had passed from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Gra/s Inn ; emancipated from all re- 
straint, and with an immense fortune, he set off in 
1628 on his travels to France and Italy. Knighted 
in 1630, he next year joined an auxiliary army of 
6000 raised in England, and commanded by the 
Marquis of Hamilton, to act under Gustavus 
Adolphus in Ge^many^ He servxd in several 
sieges and battles, and on his return in 1632 
became celebrated for his wit, gallantry, and muni- 
ficence at the court of Charles I. He was also 
considered the best bowler and card-playxr in 
England (cribbage was his invention) ; and his 
sisters, it is said, distressed and alarmed at his 
passion for gambling, 'came one day to the 
Peccadillo bowling-green, crying for the fear he 
should lose all their portions.’ Fortune, however, 
would not seem to have yet deserted the poet, 
for when, in 1639, Charles L took up arms 
against the Scots, Suckling presented the king 
with a hundred horsemen, richly equipped and 
maintained at his own expense, at a cost, it is said, 
of ^12,000. This gaudy regiment formed part of 
the cavalry commanded by Lord Holland ; but no 
sooner had they come within sight of the Scots 
encampment on Duns Law than they turned and 
fled. Suckling was no worse than the rest, but he 
was made the subject of numerous lampoons and 
satires. A rival wit and poet, Sir John Mennes 
(1599-1671), who %vas successively a military and 
naval commander, and author of several pieces in 
the Musarum Delicia (1656), indited a ballad on 
the retreat, which is worth reprinting here as a 
, lively political ditty of the period : 
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Sir John he goi him an ambling nag* 

To Scotland for to ridc-a. 

With a hundred horse more, all his own, he swore, 

To guard him od eveQ’ side*a« 

No errant-knight ever went to fight 
With half so gay a bravaiio, 

Had you seen but his look, you 'd have sworn on a book 
He 'd have conqueror] a whole armado. 

The ladies ran all to the windows to sec 
So gallant and warlike a sight*a, 

An<i as he passed b>% they began to cry : 

^ Sir John, why svill you go fight«a?’ 

But he, like a cruel knight, spurred on ; 

His heart would not relent a, 

For, till he came there, what had he to fear ? 

Or why should he rcpent*a ? 

The king (Cod bless him J) had singular hopes 
Of him and all his troop*a ; 

The Borderers they, as they met him on the way, 

For joy did hollo and whoop-a. 

None liked him so well as his own coloncH, 

Who took him for John dc Wearl-a ; 

But when there were shows of gunning and blows, 

My gallant was nothing so pert-a* 

For when the Scots army came within sight, 

And ail prepared to fight -a, 

He ran to his tent 5 they asked what he meant ; 

He swore he could not go right*a* 

The coloncll sent for him back agen, 

To quarter him in the van«a, 

But Sir John did swear he would not come there, 

To be killed the very first man-a* . . , 

But now there is peace, he ’s returned to increase 
His money, which lately he speut*a ; 

But hU honour lost must lie still in the dust ; 

At Berwick away it went*a. 

Suckling continued steadfast to the royal cause, 
even when it seemed desperate. He joined in a 
scheme to promote the escape of Strafford from 
the Tower ; but the plot being detected, he fled in 
May 1641 to France, and died shortly aftcr>vards. 
A hideous story is told of his death. Having robbed 
him, his valet is said to have put an open razor — 
one account says a penknife, another a nail— in his 
master^s boot, which divided an artery, and fever 
and death ensued. Aubrey, however, states that 
Suckling took poison at Paris, and family tradition 
confirms the statement — a sufficiently sad close to 
the life of the cavalicr^poet. 

Suckling's works consist of miscellaneous poems, 
four plays— possessing no vivid dramatic interest— 
a short prose treatise on Religion by Reason^ and 
a small collection of letters written in a studied 
artificial style. His poems are all short, and the 
best of them are dedicated to love and gallantr)*. 
He writes with an irregularity which is absolutely 
extraordinary. In his Fragmenta Aurta will be 
found, side by side, some of the prettiest and some 
of the feeblest lyrics of the age. Suckling seems 


to have bad no self-criticism and no criterion 
of style. His ambitious compositions are clumsy 
and confused, and it is only by a few singularly 
brilliant songs and bursts of genuine feeling that 
he is able to justify the prominence which his name 
continues to hold. Among these happy lyrics a 
leading place must be given to his Ballad upon a 
Weddifigy which is inimitable for its witty levity 
and artful simplicity of expression. It has touches 
of graphic description and sprighiliness hardly 
surpassed by earlier or later rivals. 

Song. 

T'is now, since 1 sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart, 

(Time strangely spent !) a year an<l more ; 

And still I di<l my part : 

Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her Itp did rise ; 

And did already understand 
The langu.agc of her eyes 5 

Proccc<]ed on with no less art— 

My tongue was engineer \ 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the ear. 

When this did nothing, I brought dow*n 
Great cannon 'oaths, and shot 

A thousand thousand to the town, 

And still it >aeldcd not. 

I then resolved to star>'c the place, 

By cutting off all kisses, 

Praising and gazing on her face. 

And all such little blisses. 

To draw her out, and from her strength, 

I drew all batteries in ; 

And brought myself to lie at length, 

As if DO siege had been. 

When I had done w hat man could do. 

And thought the place mine own, 

The enemy lay quiet loo, 

And smiled at all was done. 

1 sent to know from whence, and where, 

These hopes, and (his relief? 

A spy informed, Honour was there. 

And did command in chief. 

^ March, march,’ quoth 1 ; ‘the word straight give; 
Let ’a lose no time, but leave her ; 

That giant upon air will live. 

And hold it out for ever* 

* To such a place our camp remove 
As will no siege abide ; 

I hate a fool that starves for love, 

Only to feed her pride.’ 

A Ballad upon a Wedding. 

I tell thee, Dick, where I have Iwcn, 

Where I the rarest things have seen ; 

Oh, things without compare I 
Such lights again cannot be found 
Id any place on English ground, 

Be it at wake or fair. 
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At Charing Cros<, hanl by ihc way 
Where wo (thou know’st) d6 sell our hay, 
There is a house with stairs j 
An<l there <Uil 1 »cc coming down 
Such folk as arc not in our town, 

Forty at least, in i^airs. 

AmongNt tile rest, one pestilent fine — 

His heard no bigger* though* than mine— 
Wall<e<l on before the rest : 

Our latullonl looks like nothing to him : 
rhe king, God bless him ! *twould undo hint 
Should he go still so dresl. 



SIR JOHN SUCKLING* 

From ih« Portrait by Theodore Russel after Vandyke in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


At Coursc-a^park, without all doubt. 

He should have first been taken out 
By all the maids o* the town : 
Though lusty K 9 gcr there had been, 

Or little George upon the green, 

Or Vincent of the Crown* 

But wot you what ? the youth was going 
To make an end of all his wooing ; 

The parson for him staid : 

Yet by his leave, for all his haste. 

He did not so much wish all past, 
Perchance, os did the maid* 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale, 

For such a maid no Whitsun*ale 
Could ever yet produce : 

No gmpe that 's kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft os she. 

Nor half so full of juice* 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring ; 
It was too wide a peck : 


Ami, to say truth — for out it must— 

It looked like the great collar, just^ 

About our young colt's necic 

Her feet beneath her pcliicoal, 

Like little mice, Stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light : 

But oh ! she dances such a way I 
No sun upon an £aster-day 

Is h*ilf so fine a sight. • « • 

Her checks so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes comparison ; 

Who secs them is undone ; 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as arc on a Catherine pear, 

The side that 's next the sun. 

Her lips were red ; and one w*is thin, 
Compared to (hat was next her chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly ; 

But, Dick, her eyes so guar<l her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze, 

Than on the sun in July. 

Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
ThouMst swear her teeth her words did break, 
That they might passage get : 

But she so handled still the matter, 

They came as good as ours, or better, 

And are not spent a whit. . . * 

Passion o’ me 1 how I run on ! 

There 's that that would be thought upon^ 

I trow, l>esides the bride : 

The bus'ncss of (he kitchen 's great. 

For it is fit that men should cat ; 

Nor was it there denied. 

Just in (he nick, the cook knocked thrice, 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His summons did obey ; 

Each scr>*ing-man, with dish in hand, 

Marched boldly up, like our trained band. 
Presented, and away. 

When all the meat was on the table. 

What man of knife or teeth was able 
To stay to be entreated ? 

And this the very reason was, 

Before the parson could say grace, 

The company was seated* 

Now hats fly oflT, and youtlis carouse ; 

Healths first go round, and then the hous^ 
The bride's came thick and thick ; 

And when ’twos named another's health, 
Perhaps he made it hers by stealth, 

And who could help it, Dick ? 

O’ the sudden up (hey rise and dance ; 

Then sit again, and sigh, and glance : 

Then dance again, and kiss. 

Thus several ways the time did pass, 

Till every woman wished her place, 

And every man wished his* 

By this time all were stolen aside 
To counsel and undress the bride t 
But that he must not know : 
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But yet 'twas thought he guessed her mind, 

And did not mean lo stay behind 
Above an hour or so. 

The wading ihiu wa* that in 1641 of Lajy Margarci 

Howard, daughier ofchc Earl o(SufCo\k, with Lord Hroghill, after- 
wardi Earl of Orrery. Herrick, who had no occa«ion to steal, look 
the happy simile of ihe eighth ver^, and spoiled ii in the ihcft : 

Her pretty feet, Mr tuaUr, did creep 
A thile our. 

Wycherley aUo purloined Herrick simile for one of his pUys. 
The allusion to EaUer-day is founded upon an old saying of English 
country-folk that the sun dances on Easter morning. The * Dick ’ 
of this poem is Richard Lovelace. 

Constancy. 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together ; 

And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings, 
lire he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover- 

But the spite on *i is, no praise 
Is due at all to me ; 

Love with me had made no stays. 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she. 

And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place. 

SOD^. 

I prithee send me hack my heart. 

Since I can not have thine, 

For if from yours you will not part, 

Why, then, shouldsl thou have mine ? 

Yet now I think on ^t, let it lie ; 

To find it were in vain ; 

For ih^ hast a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie. 

And yet not lodge together? 

O Love I where is thy sympathy. 

If thus our breasts thou sever? 

But love is such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out ; 

For when 1 think I ’m best resolved, 

1 then am in most doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

I will no longer pine ; 

For I 'll believe I have her heart 
As much as she hath mine. 

8od^. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can't move her, 

Looking ill prevail? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull ami mute, young sinner? 

Prithee, why so route ? 

Will, when speaking well can't win her, 

Saying nothing do 't ? 

Prithee, why so route ? 


Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move, 

This cannot take her; 

If of hcri^clf she will not love, 

-Voihing can make her : 

J he devil take her. 

The Rev. A. Suckling pubJislieU SrUcliciit, xvith a 
reproduced by W. C. Haelitt (new e,|. Other editions are 

tho*e of F. A. Stokes (X.V., tSSs) »nd A. H. Thumirs-^h (tgioX 

Shackerley .Hariiiioii ( 1603 ^ 391, minor 
dramatist^ was born at his fathers manor of 
.Aynho in Northamptonshire, studied at Wadham 
College, Oxford, squandered his fortune, and 
fought in the Low Countries. He left behind an 
epic, Cupid uud Psyche^ and three comedies, 
Holiauffs A Five CouipiUtiou, and 77 /«* 

Aftiiquary. He maybe accounted 'of the tribe 
of Ben,’ and was a scholar of some accomplish- 
ment but no.xt to no dramatic power. His plays, 
in flowing blank verse, were popular, and are not 
without vigour and satirical point. They have 
been repeatedly reprinted, as by .Maidmcni in 1875. 

Jasper Mayiio (1604-72), a clergyman, wrote 
two plays which illustrated city manners in the 
time of Charles I. The first of these, The City 
Match (1639), is easy and funny, but none loo 
moral for the work of a clerk in holy orders ; the 
second, entitled The Amorous War (1648), is a 
farcical tragi-comedy, and, like its predecessor, is 
spiced with improprieties. One lyric in it deserves 
to be belter known. Maync was born at Hathcr- 
leigh, Devon ; from Westminster proceeded lo 
Christ Church, Oxford ; in 1639 became vicar of 
Cassington, and in 1648 of Pyrton ; and at the 
Restoration was appointed Archdeacon of Chiches- 
ter. He has even been compared to Dean Swift, 
though little remains to justify the comparison. 
Besides his plays, he wrote occasional poems 
and translated Lucian’s Dialogues. The Puritans 
found no favour with this splenetic humorist, who 
thus makes capital of a Puritanical waiting-maid : 

Aurelia. Oh, Mr Baimswright, are you come? My 
woman 

Was in her preaching fit ; she only wanted 
A table's end. 

Battmwrighi, Why, what 's the matter ? 

Aur. Never 

Poor lady had such unbred holiness 
About her person ; I am never drest 
Without a sermon ; but am forced to prove 
Tlie lawfulness of curling-irons before 
She 'll crisp me in a rooming. I must shew* 

Texts for ihe fashions of my gowns. She 'll ask 
Where jewels are commanded ? Or what lady 
I' the primitive times wore ropes of penri or rubies? 

She will urge councils for her little rulT, 

Called ID Northamptonshire \ and her whole service 
Is a mere confutation of my clothes. 

Ban. Why, madam, 1 assure you, time hath becDi 
However she be otherwise, when she liad 
A good quick wit, and would have made to a lady 
A serviceable sinner. 

^f*r. She can't preserve 

The gift for which I took her ; but as though 
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She were inspired from Ipswich, she will make 
The ^r/s and .VontfW^n/s in swcctmcals ; quinces, 
Arrnignc(i aiul burned at a stake ; all my banquets 
Arc jwrscculions ; Diocletian’s days 
Arc Ijrouyht for cnlcrlainmenl ; and wc cat marljTS. 

Ban, Madam, she is far gone. 

Nay, sir, she is a Puritan at her needle too. 

Ban. Iiulecd ! 

/tur'. She works religious |)elticoals ; for flowers 
She *11 make church histories. Her needle doth 
So sanctify my cushionets! Besides, 

My Jimock-sleevcs have such holy embroideries, 

And arc so Icametl that I fear, in time, 

All my a|)parcl will l)c quote<l by 
Some pure instructor. Yesterday I went 
To sec a lady that h.as a parrot ; my woman, 

While I was in discourse, converted the fowl ; 

And now it can speak nought but Knox’s works ; 

So there ’s a p.irrot lost. 

Ban. Faith, madam, she 

Was earnest to come to you. Had I known 
Her mistress had so bred her, I would first 
Have preferred her to New England. 

Dorcas Surely, sir. 

You pronused me. when you did take my money, 

To help me to a faithful service, a lady 
That would be saved, not one that loves profane, 
Unsanctified fashions. 

Aur. P'ly my sight, 

You goody Hofman, and keep your chamber, till 
You can provide yourself some cure, or I 
Will forthwith excommunicate your zeal, 

And make you a silent waiting* woman. 

Bntt, Mbtress Dorcas, 

If you ’ll be usher to that holy, learned woman 
That can heal broken shins, scald heads and th* itch. 
Your schoolmistress; that can expound, and teaches 
To knit in Chaldee, and work Hebrew samplers, 

I 'll help you hack again. 

Dor, The motion, sure, is good, 

And I will ponder of it. [Exit Dorcas. 

Aur, From thy zeal, 

The frantic Ladies' judgments, and Histriomastix, 
Deliver me 1 This was of your preferring ; 

You must needs help me to another. 

Ban. How 

Would you desire her qualified ? dcformctl 
And crooked ? like some ladies who do wear 
Their women like black patches, to set them off? 

Aur. I need no foil, nor shall I think I *m white 
Only between two Moors ; or that my nose 
Stands wrong, because my woman’s doth stand right. 

Ban, But you would have her secret, able to keep 
Strange sights from th’ knowlctlgc of your knight, 
when you 

Arc married, madam ; of a quickTcigning head ? 

Aur, You wrong me, Bannswright; she whom I 
would have 

Must to her handsome shape have virtue too. 

Bapi. Well, madam, I shall fit you. I do know 
A choleric lady which, within these three weeks. 

Has, for not cutting her corns well, put of! 

Three women ; and is now about to part 
With the fourth — ^just one of your description. 

Next change o' th' moon or weather, when her feet 
Do ache again, I do believe I shall 


Pleasure your 1ad)-ship. 

Aur. Expect your reward. [Exit Bannswright. 

S^thAmft^nshirc was at thit time a Puriun region. From 
/^iwich Prynne wrote (and named) ooe of hit violent pamphlets. 
Prf/trrtd of promoted to New England. banUhed to the plaiua* 
lion*. Gc<k 1 y He/mnn waa a character in a forgotten play. For 
tee under Prynut at page 584. 

Tlioluas Kllllgrew (1612-83), son of a knight 
and courtier of Cornish family, was bom in London, 
and scrx'cd as page in the household of Charles 1, 
Afterwards a dissolute companion of Charles II. 
in exile and his groom of the bedchamber after 
the Restoration, he in 1660 received a patent along 
with D’Avenant to erect two new theatres and raise 
two new companies of actors, and finally super- 
seded his rivals as Master of the Revels. His 
patent secured for him the right — new in England 
—to give the female parts to women. The plays 
include tragedies, tragi-comedics, and comedies, 
some of them apparently not intended for the stage. 
They were all printed in folio in 1664. The Par^ 
satis Wedding., reprinted by Dodsley, is outrage* 
ously coarse, and tedious as well, though not without 
jokes, some of which Congreve copied or imitated. 
A study of the plays seems to justify one part of 
Denham's criticism : 

Had Cowley ne'er spoke, KilHgrcw ne'er writ. 

Combined in one they 'd made a matchless wit ; 

yet his credit as a wit was high, in spite of Denham 
and his own plays. — His son, Thomas Klillgrew 
the younger (1657-1719), was groom of the cham- 
ber to the Prince of Wales (George 11.) when he 
published the trifling but amusing comedy Chit 
Chat. — The elder Killigrcw's brother, »lr william 
Kiiiiffrew (1606-95), fought in the Civil War, 
and wrote a comedy. Pandora^ and three tragi- 
comedies, Selitsdray OrmnsdeSy and The Siege of 
Urbin. 

Willtnm Cartwrleht (1611-43) was admitted 
to the inner circle of Ben Jonson, >vho said of him, 

* My son Cartwright wTites all like a man.’ His 
contemporaries loved him living, and deplored his 
early death. Bom at North way, near Tewkesbury', 
he was the son of an innkeeper at Cirencester 
who had squandered away a patrimonial estate. 
In 1635, after completing his education at West- 
minster and Christ Church, Oxford, Cartwright 
took holy orders ; and as a zealous royalist he 
was imprisoned by the Parliamentary forces when 
they arrived in Oxford in 1642. In 1643, when he 
was chosen junior proctor of the university, and 
was also reader in metaphysics, he was said to 
have studied sixteen hours a day. Stricken with 
the malignant fever or ^camp-disease’ prevalent 
at Oxford, he died November 23, 1643 (see Life by 
R. C. Coffin, 1918). The king went into mourn* 
ing for his death ; and when his works were 
published in 1651, no less than fifty-six copies 
of encomiastic verses were prefixed to them by 
the wits and scholars of the lime, including Dr 
Fell (who was not always so amiable !), Vaughan 
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the Silurisc, and Izaak Wallon. It is difficult to 
conceive, after reading Cartwright's works, why he 
should have obtained such exlraordinar>' applause 
and reputation. His pieces are mostly short occa- 
sional poems, paneg>Tics of the king and royal 
family, addresses to ladies, noblemen, and his 
brother- poets Fletcher and Jonson, or slight 
amator)* oflTusions not distinguished for elegance 
or fancy, though their conceits entitle him to 
a conspicuous place in the ‘ fantastic school.* 
His youthful virtues, his learning and loyally, his 
singularly handsome person and winning manners, 
seem to have mainly contributed to his popularity, 
and his premature death would renew and deepen 
the impression of his gifts and graces. He is 
reported by Anthony Wood ‘ the most florid and 
seraphic preacher in the university.* Cartwright 
was only twenty-six when Ben Jonson died, and 
the compliment quoted above proves that he had 
then been busy with his pen. He mourned the 
loss of his poetical father in one of his best poems, 
thus commending Jonson*s dramatic powers : 

But thou still puts true passion on ; dost write 
With the same courage that Irietl captains fight ; 
Civ*5t the right blush and colour unto things 5 
Low without creeping, high without loss of wings 5 
Smooth yet not weak, and, by a thorough care, 

Big without swelling, without painting, fair. 

His three ‘tragi-comedies,* TAt Royal SlavOy The 
Lndy-Errant, and The Siege, arc rhetorical and 
artificial ; his comedy, more comic than really 
humorous, is an imitation of Jonson’s manner, and 
handles the Puritans roughly. The title of The 
Lady- Errant itself suggests a dream of the new 
woman, and still more the opening speech ! 

And if you sec not women plead and judge. 

Raise and depress, reward and punish, carry 
Things how they please, and turn the |>oliliquc door 
Upon new hinges very shortly, never 
Believe the oracle. 

But the story resolves itself into a fantastic re- 
bellion of the princesses and ladies of Cyprus when 
their lords are at the wars in Crete, to be carried out 
by lances, falchions, javelins and helmets, armour, 
and ordinary military methods, till the scheme is 
thwarted by the triumph of true love. In spite of 
the unanimous agreement of the ladies — 

Our souls are male as thein. 

'Fhat we have hitherto forbom f assume 
And manage thrones, that hitherto we have not 
Challenged a sovereignty in arts and arms. 

And writ ourselves imperial, hath been 
Men's tyranny and our modesty : 
and in spite of eloquent adjurations — 

Let us i* Ch* name of honour rise unto 
The pitch of our creation — 

they prove mere weak, loving women, and cheer- 
fully return to subjection again. 

^ Lesbians Lament over her dead Sparrow, w'hich 
picked crumbs, fed from its mistress’s trencher or 
lip, and said Philip,”’ shows that Cartwright knew, 
or at least knew of, Skelton’s Phyfyp Sparawe 


(page 1 15). And his address or ode to Sir Francis 
Kynaston, ‘ upon the translation of Chaucer^s 
Troilus and Cres^id^* has its own interest : 

Tis to your happy cares we owe that we 
Read Chaucer now without a diction.ir)'. . . . 

lie that hitherto 

Was dumb to strangers and hia own country loo, 
Speak^ plainly now lo all. 

Parthenia ami Argalus shows that the Arcadia 
was still a source of inspiration. 

To a Lady Veiled. 

So Love appeared, when, breaking out his way 
From the dark chaos, he first she<l the day ; 

Newly awaked out of the bud, so shcw\ 

The half-seen, half-bkl glory of the rose, 

As you do through your veils ; and 1 may swear, 
Viewing you so, ih.al beauty doth bide there. 

So Truth lay under fables, that the eye 
flight reverence the mystery, not descry 5 
Light being so pro]>ortioncd, that no more 
Was seen, but what might cause ’em to adore : 

Thus is your dress so orderetl, so contrived, 

As *tts but only poetry revivetl. 

Such doubtful light had sacrc<l groves, tvhere rods 
And twigs at last did shoot up into gods ; 

Where, then, a shade darkeneth the beauteous face. 
May not 1 pay a reverence to the place ? 

So under water glimmering stars appear, 

As those^bul nearer stars— your eyes do here ; 

So deities darkened sit, that we may find 
A better way to sec them in our minil. 

No bold Ixion, then, be here allowed, 

Where Juno dares herself be in the cloud. 

Methinks the first age comes again, and we 
See a retrieval of simplicity. 

Thus looks the country virgin, whose brown hue 
Hoods her, and makes her shew even veiled as you. 
Blest mean, that checks our hope, and $pur^ our fear. 
Whiles all doth not lie hid, nor all appear ! 

O fear yc no assaults from iKildcr men ; 

When they assail, be this your armour then* 

A silken helmet may defend those parts 
Where softer kisses arc the only darts ! 

A Valediction. 

Bid me not go where neither suns nor showers 
Do make or cherish flowers ; 

Where discontented things in sadness lie, 

And Nature grieves as I ; 

When I am parted from those eyes 
From which my better day doth rise. 

Though some propitious power 
Should plant me in a bower, 

^Vhe^c, amongst happy lovers, I might see 
How showers and sunbeams bring 
One everlasting spring ; 

Nor would those fall, nor these shine forth lo me. 
Nature herself to him is lost. 

Who loseth her he honours most. 

Then, fairest, to my parting view display 
Your graces all in one full day ; 

^Vhose blessed shapes I *11 snatch and keep, till when 
I do return and view again : 

So by this art, fancy shall fortune cross, 

And lovers live by thinking on their loss. 
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John CIcvelaiul (1613-58), ihe cavalier poet, 
was equally conspicuous for political loyalty and 
poetical extravagance in conceits. His father 
was usher of a charity school at Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, and vicar from 1621 of Hinckley. 
After four years (1627-31) at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Cleveland was elected a fellow of St 
John’s, and lived nine years ‘the delight and 
ornament of the society.^ He strenuously opposed 
Croinweirs election for Cambridge to the Long 
Tarliament, and was for his loyalty ejected from 
his fellowship in 1645. He betook himself to 
the king’s army, and was appointed Judge-Advo- 
cate at Newark ; he was deprived of that office 
in 1646, and next year vented his indignation 
at the surrender of the king in a fierce and 
famous satire on the Scots, part of which runs : 

A Inml where one may pray with cursed intent, 

0 may they never suffer banishment ! 

1 Ind Cain l>cen Scot, God would have chang’d his doom ; 
Not forc'd him wander, but confin’d him home. 

Like Jews they spread and as infection fiy. 

As it the devil had ubiquity, 

Hence 'tis they live as rovers and defic 
This or that place, rags of geography, 

They *r citizens o* th’ world, they V all in all, 

Scotland 's a nation epidemical. 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode 
How to l>e drest, or how to lisp abroad t • • . 

No, the Scots errant fight, and fight to cat, 

Their ostrich'Slomachs make (heir swords their meat ; 
Nature with Scots ns too(h*dmwers hath dealt, 

Who use to string their teeth upon their belt. • • • 

Lord 1 what a godly thing is want of shirts ! 

How a Scotch stomach and no meat converts I * 

They wanted food and myment ; so they took 
Religion for their seamstress and their cook. 

Unmask them well, their honours and estate, 

As well as conscience, are sophisticate. 

Shrive but their title and their moneys poize, 

A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noise, 

When constru’d but for a plain yeoman go, 

And a good sober two pence, and well sa 
Hence then you proud impostors, get you gone, 

You Piets in gentry and devotion. 

You scandal to the stock of verse, a race 
Able to bring the gibbet in disgrace. 

Hyperbolus by suffering did traduce 
The ostracism, and sham’d it out of use. 

The Indian that heaven did forswear, 

Because he heard some Spaniards were there ; 

Had he but knowm what Scots in hell had been, 

He would Erosmusdike have hung between. 

My muse hath done. A voyder for the nonce, 

! wrong the devil should I pick their bones t 
That dish is his ; for when the Scots decease 
Hell like their nation, feeds on bcmacles. 

A Scot when from the gallowdree got loose 
Drops into Styx, and turns a Soland goose. 

Ihe wai « eervant who carried out the remains of a feast. 

In 1655 Cleveland was seized at Norwich and 
put in prison. He petitioned the Protector, 
declaring his belief that, next to his adherence 
to the royal party, the cause of his confine* 


men! was the narrowness of his estate ; for 
none stood committed whose estate could bail 
them. ‘I am the only prisoner,' he says, ‘who 
have no acres to be my hostage;' and he ingeni- 
ously argues that poverty, if it is a fault, is its 
own punishment Cromwell released the poor 
poet, who died three years aftenvards in London. 
Independently of his strong and biting satires, 
which were the cause of his popularity while liN'ing, 
Cleveland wrote some love • verses containing 
genuine poctr>% amidst a mass of affected meta- 
phors and fancies. He carried this gallantry to 
an extent bordering on the ludicrous. [Berdan 
edited Cleveland’s Poems (1910). See also Saints- 
bur>’'s Minor Caro/ine Poe/Sy Vol. iii. (1921).] 

On Phillis Walking before Sun-ristng in a Morning. 

rhe sluggish mom os yet undrest, 

My Phillis brake from out her eest, 

As if she ’d made a match to run 
With Venus, usher to the sun. 

The trees, like yeomen of the guard 
(Serving more for i>omp than ward) 

Rank'd on each side with loyal duty, 

Weav’d branches to inclose her l>cauty. 

The plants, whose luxury was lopp’d, 

Or age with cnitches underpropp’d 
(Whose wooden carkoses are grown 
To be but coffins of their own) 

Revive, and at her general dole. 

Each receives his ancient soul. 

The winged choristers began 
To chirp their matins ; and the fan 
or whistling winds, like organs play’d 
Unto their voluntaries made 
The wakened earth in odors rise 
To be her morning sacrifice. 

The flowers, coll'd out of their beds, 

Start and raise up their drowsie heads, 

And he that for their colour seeks, 

May find it vaulting in her cheeks, 

Where roses mix ; no civil war 
Divides her York and Lancaster. 

The marygold (whose courtier’s face 
Echoes the sun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rise, at his full stop 
Packs and. shuts up her gawdy shop) 

Mistakes her cue, and doth display : 

Thus Phillis antedates the day. 

These miracles had cramp’d the sun, 

Who, fearing that his kingdom 's won, 

Powders with light his frilled locks, 

To see what saint his lustre mocks. 

The trembling leaves through which he pU/d^ 
Dappling the walk xvith light and shade, 

Like lattice^windows, give (he sp}x 
Room but to peep with half an eye. 

Lest her full orb his sight should dim, 

And bid us all good-night in him : 

Till she should spend a gentle ray, 

To force us a new-fashion’d day. 

But what new-fashioned polsie’s this, 

Which makes (he boughs divest their bliss | 

And that (hey might her footsteps straw, 

Drop their leaves with shivering awe? 
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Phillis perceiv'd* ami (lest her slay 
Should \ve<l October unto May. 

And as her beauty caus'd a spring* 

Devotion might an autumn bring) 

Withdrew her beams yci made no night* 

Bui left the sun her curatedight. 

In an EUgy on the Archbishop of 'Canterbury 
(Laud)* Cleveland has some vigorous lines : 

How could success such villainies appjaud ? 

The Stale in Strafford fell, the Church in Lau<L 
The t\rins of public rage adjudg'd to dye 
For treasons they should act by prophecy. 

The facts were done Iwfore the laws were made* 

The trump turn'd up after the game was play'd. 

Be dull, great spirits, and forbear to climb* 

For worth is sin* and eminence a crime. 

No church*man can be innocent ami high ; 

Tis height makes Grantham sice])le stan<l awry. 

Richard Lovelace (1618-58)* cavalier poet* 
was bom at Woolwich, or perhaps in Holland, the 
eldest son of Sir William Lovelace. £duc«ited at 
the Cha^erhouse and Oxford* he was presented 
at court. Anthony Wood describes him at the 
age of sixteen ‘ as the most amiable and beauti- 
ful person that ever eye beheld ; a person also 
of innate modesty* virtue* and courtly deport- 
ment, which made him then* but especially 
after* when he retired to the great city* much 
admired and adored by the female sex.' Thus 
personally distinguished, and a royalist in prin- 
ciple, Lovelace was chosen in 1642 by the county 
of Kent to deliver a petition to the House of 
Commons* praying that the king might be re- 
stored to his rights and the government settled. 
The Long Parliament was then in the ascendant, 
and Lovelace was thrown into prison for his bold- 
ness ; in the Gatehouse at Westminster ‘he wrote 
that celebrated song called “Stone Walls do not 
a Prison make.”' He was liberated on ^20*000 
bail, was abroad 1646-48 in the French ser>'ice, on 
his return to England was again imprisoned* and 
at his release towards the close of 1649 had ‘con- 
sumed his whole patrimony in useless attempts to 
scr\'c his sovereign.' To beguile his second cap- 
tivity he collected his poems, and published them 
in 1649. under the title of Lucasta : EpOilesy OdeSy 
Sonne is y SongSy &c The general title was given 
them on account of the Mady of his love*' whom 
Wood identifies with a Miss Lucy Sachcverel), by 
Lovelace called Lnx Casta. This was an unfor- 
tunate attachment ; for the lady, hearing that Love- 
lace had died of a wound at Dunkirk (1646)* soon 
aAer married another suitor. Lovelace >vas now 
penniless, and the reputation of a broken cavalier 
was no passport to better circumstances. It ap- 
pears that soon* oppressed with want and mclan- 
choly, gallant Lovelace fell into a consumption. 
Wood relates that he became ‘very poor In body 
and purse, was the object of charity* went in 
ragged clothes (whereas when he was In his glory 
he wore cloth of golt} and silver), and mostly 
lodged in obscure and dirty places/ in one of 


which, .'i miserable alley near Shoe Lane, he died 
in April 1658. Aubrey confirms Wood's statement 
as to the reverse of fortune. The poetry of 
Lovelace, like his life, was veiy unequal. There 
is a spirit and nobleness in the best of his verses 
that charm the reader, as his gallant bearing and 
fine person captivated the fair ; but in general his 
poetr>' is affected, and at times obscure. His 
conceits were often grotesque and his work- 
manship extraordinarily careless. Lucasta's fan, 
Lucasta's muff, the patch on her face, must needs 
be congratulated on being so near her sacred 
person ; the waters at Tunbridge Wells arc blessed 
because she is there drinking them. His taste was 



RICHARD LOVELACE, 

AficT am Engraving by Hollar. 

pcr>'crtcd by the fashion of the day — the affected 
wit* ridiculous gallantr)'* and boasted licentiousness 
of the cavaliers. That Lovelace knew how to 
appreciate true taste and natural grace may be 
seen from his lines on Lely's portrait (1647) of 
Charles I. and the Duke of York : 

See, what n clouded majesty, and eyes 

Whose glory through their mist doth brighter rise ; 

See* what an humble bravery doth shine, 

And grief triumphant breaking through each line, 
How it commands the face! So sweet a scorn 
Never did happy misery adorn ! 

So sacred a contempt that others shew 
To this^o' the height of all the wheel — below ; 

That mightiest monarchs by this shaded book 
May copy out their proudest, richest look. 

Byron was criticised nearly two centuries after* 
>vards for saying in the Bride 0/ Abydos: 

The mind, the musie breathing from her face ; 
but he vindicated the expression on the broad 
ground of its truth and appositeness. Byron did 
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not know — what was pointed out by Sir Eyerton 
Brydges — that Lovelace, in a song of Orpheus 
lamenting the death of his wife, wrote : 

Oh, could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 

And musu cf her 
You W drop a tear ; 

Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye 
'i'han now you hear. 

His two best-known songs — ‘To Lucasla* and 
‘To Althea* — arc also by far the best things 
he (lid ; but even in the first, as Sir E. Gosse 
noted, he uses a figure of Habington’s, and in the 
same words. Habington had in 1634, praising 
Castara, bestowed his veneration on ‘the chaste 
nunnery of her breasts.’ 

Song. 

Why should you swear I am forsworn, 

Since thine I vowed to Ik? 

Lady, it is already mom, 

And ’iwas last night 1 swore to thee 
That fomi impossibility. 

Have I not loved thee much and long, 

A tc<lious twelve hours’ space? 

I must all other licautics wrong, 

An<l rob thee of a new cmbmcc, 

Could I still dote upon thy face. 

Not but all joy in thy brown hair 
By others may be found ; 

But I must search the black an<l fair. 

Like skilful minemlists that sound 
For treasure in unploughcd-up ground. 

Then, if when I have lovetl my round, 

Thou prov’st the pleasant she ; 

With spoils of meaner licautics crowned, 

I laden will return to thee. 

Even sated with variety. 

The Roee. 

Sweet, serene, skydike flower, 

Haste to adorn her bower : 

From thy long cloudy bed 
Shoot forth thy damask head. 

Vermilion ball that given 
From lip to lip in heaven ; 

Love's couch‘5 coverlid ; 

Haste, haste to make her bed. 

See \ rosy is her bower, 

Her floor is all Ihy flower; 

Her bed a rosy nest, 

By a bed of roses prest. 

Song. 

Amarantha, sweet and fair, 

Oh, braid no more that shining hair I 
As my curious hand or eye 
Hovering round thee let it fly. 

Let it fly as unconflned 
As its calm ravisher, (he wind ; 


Who hath left his darling, ih* east. 

To wanton o’er that spicy nesh 
Every trc&s must be confest, 

But neatly tangled at the best ; 

Like a clue of golden thread 
Most excellently ravelled. 

Do not, then, wind up that light 
In ribands, and o ercloud in night, 

Like (he sun’s in early ray ; 

But shake your head, and scatter day 1 

To Lucasta, on going to tbe Wars. 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 
Of ihy chaste breast and quiet mind, 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, A new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the held ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honour more. 

To Althea, ftom Prieon. 

%Vhcn love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Altlica brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye, 

The bints that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swifly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go free, 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my king ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be. 

Enlarged winds, that curl (he flood, 

Know no such liberty. 

% 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul nm free ; 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

LoT«lace*s Fetthumt Paemt were published by a broiher ta 
1659; hif works were edited by W. C HatliU (1864), C. Hi 
WWnsoD (ipej ; ebbrtv. 19303 Set a study by Hartmaaa (i 9 ts 3 
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Sir John Denham (1615-69) was bom in 
Dublin, the only son of the Chief-Justice of the 
King^s Bench in Ireland. He was educated in 
Lonaon and at Trinity College, Oxford, where 
Anthony Wood tells us he was *a slow dreaming 
young man, and more addicted to gaming than 
study*— a vice from which his own essay against 
play did not wean him. In 1634 he married a 
Gloucestershire heiress with five hundred a year, and 
went to live with his father at Egham, an estate 
to which he succeeded four years later. At the 
outbreak of the great rebellion he was high*shcriff 
of Surrey, and was made governor of Farnham 
Castle for the king ; on its capture he fell into 
Waller’s hands, and was sent prisoner to London, 
but soon permitted to retire to Oxford. After 
Charles I. had been delivered into the hands of 
the army, his secret correspondence was partly 
carried on by Denham, who was furnished with 
nine several ciphers for the purpose. Charles 
had a respect for literature as well as the arts ; 
and Mihon records of him that he made Shake- 
speare’s plays the closet-companion of his soli- 
tude. It %vouId appear, however, that he wished 
to keep poetry apart from State affairs ; for he 
told Denham, on seeing one of his pieces, ‘that 
when men arc young, and have little else to do, 
they may vent the overflowings of their fancy in 
that way ; but when they are thought fit for more 
serious employments, if they still persisted in that 
course, it looked as if they minded not the way 
to any belter.* In 1648 Denham helped to convey 
the Duke of York to Holland, and thereafter lived 
some time in that country and in France ; in 
1650 with Lord Crofts he collected ^10,000 for 
Charles 11 . from Scots in Poland, and he several 
limes visited England on secret service. The 
Restoration revived his fallen dignity and for- 
tunes. He was made sur\'eyor-gencral of works 
and a Knight of the Bath. He was a better 
poet than architect, but he had Christopher 
Wren for his deputy. In 1665 he took for his 
second wife a young girl, who soon showed such 
open favour to the Duke of York that the poor 
poet for a few months went mad. Soon after 
his recovery Lady Denham died suddenly (6th 
January 1667)— of a poisoned cup of chocolate, 
said scandal. His last years were rendered miser- 
able betwixt poverty and the satires of Butler 
and others. He was buried near Chaucer in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Coopef^s Hitl^ the poem by which Denham is 
now best known, was first published in 164a, but 
did not receive its final form until thirteen years 
afterwards. It consists of between three and four 
hundred lines, written in the heroic couplet. Den- 
ham’s muse was more reflective than descriptive. 
The descriptions are interspersed with senti- 
mental digressions, suggested by the objects 
around — the river Thames, a ruined abbey, 
Windsor Forest, and the field of Runnymede. 
Dr Johnson gave Denham the praise of being *the 


autlior of a species of composition that may be 
denominated local poetry, of which the funda- 
mental subject is some particular landscape, to 
be poetically described, with the addition of such 
embellishments as may be supplied by historical 
retrospection or incidental meditation.’ Ben Jen- 
son’s fine poem on Penshurst may dispute the 
palm of originality on this point with Ccop€KS 
Hill^ but Jonson did not write with so great 
‘correctness' or such elaborate point as Denham. 
The versification is smooth and flowing, but 
Denham had no pretensions to the genius of 
Cowley, or to the depth and delicacy of feeling 
]>ossesscd by the dramatists or poct^ of the 
Elizabethan period. He reasoned fluently in 
verse, without glaring faults of style, and hence 
obtained from Johnson approbation far above his 
deserts. ‘That Sir John Denham began a re- 
formation in our verse,' says Southey in his IJff 
of Ccuper^ ‘is one of the most groundless asser- 
tions that ever obtained belief in literature. More 
thought and more skill had been e.\crcised before 
his lime in the construction of English metre than 
he ever bestowed on the subject, and by men of far 
greater attainments and far higher powers. To 
improve, indeed, either upon the versification or 
the diction of our great writers w*as impossible ; 
it was impossible to exceed them in the know- 
ledge or in the practice of their art, but it was 
easy to avoid the more obvious faults of inferior 
authors : and in this way he succeeded, just so 
far as not to be included in 

The mob of gentlemen who wrote w*ith ease ; 

nor consigned to oblivion with the “ persons of 
quality” who contributed their vapid effusions to 
the miscellanies of those days. His proper place 
is among those of his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors >vho call themselves wits, and have since 
been entitled poets by the courtesy of England.' 
Denham, nevertheless, deserves a place in English 
literature, though not that high one which used to 
be assigned to him. The traveller who crosses (he 
Alps or Pyrenees finds pleasure in the contrast 
afforded by level plains and calm streams ; and 
so Denham's correctness pleases, after the daring 
imagination and irregular harmony of his greater 
predecessors. In reading him we feel that we have 
passed into another scene— romance is over, and we 
must be content with smoothness, regularity, and 
order. T* H. Banks edited bis Poeiical IVoris (ig2S). 

The Thamee— * Cooper'e HUL' 

My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among (he wanton valleys strays ; 
Thames, the most loved of alt the Ocean's sons 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs. 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 
^Vhose foam U amber and their gravel gold, 

HU genuine and less guilty wealth t* explore, 

Search not hit bottom, but survey his shore, 
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O’er which he kln<lly sprcA<K his spacious wing. 
Ami Jnuhes plcniy for i\\ enduing spnng. 

Nor ihcn <lcH*ro>N \K with loo (on<\ a slay, 

Like inDthcr> which I heir infants overlay ; 

Ni>r with a surldcn an^l impetuous wave. 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 

N'> une'ipecle<l mumlations spoil 

I he mower s hopes, nor mock the ploughmans loil^ 
But (fOiltike his unw'earic<i Ujunly flows; 

First loves to ilo, then loves the gooil he docs. 

Nor arc hiN hlc-^slngs to his hanks confined, 

But free ami common, ns the sea or wind. 

When he to l>o.ist or to disjKTse his stores, 

Full «»f the irihutes of his grateful shores, 

Visits (he wcirld, ami in hiN flying towers 
Brings home to u>, .and makes IxMh Indies ours: 


This scene had some Ixild Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stories bad we heani 
Of fairies salyt> Md the nymphs ihcir dames, 

Their feasts, their revels, and ihcir amorous flames t 
Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a fjuick poetic sight esca|>e. 

Tbe Reformation— Monks and Puritans, 

Here should my wonder dwell, and here my praise^ 
But my fixed thoughts my wandering eye betrays. 
View ing a neigh iw>uring hill, whose top of late 
A chajicl crowned, till in the common fate 
Fh' adjoining ab\>cy fell. May no such storm 
Fall on our timc«, where niin must refonn I 
Id I me, my Muse, what monstrous dire offence, 
What crime could any Christian king incense 
To such a rage? Was’t luxury or lust? 
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Finds wealth where 'its, bestows it where it wants, 
Cities in deserts, wootls in cities plants; 

So that to us no thing, no place is strange. 

While his fair l>osom is the world's Exchange. 

O could ! /Icto like thtt^ (ind make thy stream 
A/y great example^ as it is my theme ! 

7'hough deep^ yet clear ; though gent It y yet not dull ; 
Strong iinthont rage ; without derflowingy full. . . . 

But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his shoulders .and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes \ his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows, 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat. 

The common fate of nil that *s high or great. 

I^w at his foot a spacious plain is placed, 

Between the mountain and the stream embraced. 
Which shade and shelter from the hill derives. 
While the kind river wealth and l>cauty gives ; 

And in the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 



Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just ? [more ; 

Were these their crimes? They were his own much 
But wealth is crime enough to him that 's poor. 

Who having s|>cnt the treasures of his crown, 

Con<lcmns their luxury to fec^l his own. 

An<l \ct this act, to varnish o'er the shame 
>acrilege, must bear devotion's name. 

No crime so t>oM but wouhl l>c understood 
A real or at least a seeming goorl. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 

Thus he the church at once protects, and spoils; 

But princes' swoixU are shaqKr than their styleiS. 

And thus to ih' ago past he makes amends, 

Their charity destroys, their faith defends. 

Then did religion in a la/y cell. 

In empty, airy contemplation dwell ; 

And like the block unmovctl lay ; but ours. 

As much too active, like the stork devours. 

Is there no tcinjKrale region can be known, 

Betwixt ihcir frigid and our torrid 2 onc? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 

Hut to 1>c restless in a worse extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

But to be cast into a calenture ? 

Can knowltxlgc have no l)ound, but must advance 
So far, to make us wish for ignorance. 

And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day? 

Denham had sound and decided views as to the 
duty of a translator. * It is not his business alone/ 
he says, ^ to translate language into language, but 
poesy into poesy ; and poesy is so subtle a spirit, 
that, in pouring out of one language into another, 
it will all evaporate ; and if a new spirit be not 
added in the translation, there will remain nothing 
but a caput mortuum ; there being certain graces 
and happinesses peculiar to every language, which 
give life and energy to the words,’ Hence he says 
in his poetical address to Sir Richard Fanshawe on 
his translation of // Pastor Fido : 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

Those arc the laboured births of slavish brains, 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks at words. 
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A new and nobler way ihoii dost pur>>uc. 

To make (ranslalions and translators too. 

They but preserve the ashes, thou the dame, 

True to his sense, but truer to his fame. 

Denham wrote a tragedy, The Sofihy (1642-67), 
on a plot of Oriental jealousy, treacher\-, torture, 
and murder, based, like other plays of the time, 
on the Travels of Sir Thomas Herbert (see 
page 601), the sophy being the Shah of Persia. 
It was extremely popular, and in Ward’s opinion 
dcser\es to rank as one of the best tragedies of 
the time. The story is pathetic ; as might be 
expected from Denham, the verse is far alwve the 
average of playwrights’ rhymes ; and there are 
many pointed and felicitous lines and couplets, as 
when the envious king asks his counsellor Haly : 

Have not I performed actions 
As great, and with as great a modemtiou? 

The courtier and friend replies : 

Ay, sir ; but that ’s forgotten : 

Actions of the last age are like almanacs of the last year 

—an experience which we know was nowise excep- 
tional amongst cavaliers in the days of Charles II. 

Oh ! happiness of sweet content 
To be at once secure and innocent 

•s a stock quotation from Denham ; so is 

I.OVC I in what poison is tliy dart 
Dipped when it makes a bleeding heart ! 

None know but they who feel the smart. 

In the following bit of Denham’s elegy on the 
death of Cowley, the poet by an odd oversight 
Ignores the fact that Shakespeare was buried on 
the banks of his native Avon, not in Westminster 
Abbey, and that both he and Fletcher died long 
ere time had ‘ blasted their bays.' 

Od Mr Abraham Cowley* 

Old Chaucer^ like Ihe morning- star, 

To us discovers day from far. 

His light those mists and clouds dissolved 
W hjch our dark nation long involved ; 

But he descending to the shades, 

Darkness again the age invades ; 

Ncit (like Aurora) Spenser rose, 

Whose purple blush the day foreshews; 

The other three with his oivn fires 
Bheebus, the poet’s god, inspires : 

By Shakespeare’s, Jonson’s, Fletcher’s lines, 

Our stage’s lustre Rome’s outshines. 

These poets near our princes sleep, 

And in one grave their mansion keep* 

They lived to sec so many days, 

Till lime bad blaste<i all their Ixiyi \ 

But cursed be the fatal hour 

That plucked the fairest, sweetest flower 

Tliat in the Muses’ garden grew, 

And amongst withered laurels threw. 

Time, which made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. 

Old mother^wit and nature gave 
Shakespeare and Fletcher all they have : 


In Spenser and in Jonson art 
Of slower nature got ihc start ; 

But both in him ct^ual are. 

None knows which bears the happiest share. 

To him no author was unknown, 

Vet what he wrote was all his own ; 

He melted not the ancient gold, 

Nor with Ben Jon>on did make lx)ld 
To plunder all ihc Roman stores 
Of poets and of orators ; 

Horace his wit and Virgil’s state 
He did not steal, but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their clothes, did wear: 

He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like Jason brought the gohicn fleece ; 

To him that language — though to none 
Of ih’ others — as his own was known. 

On a stiff gnie, as Flaccus sings, 

The Theban swan extends his wings, 

When through th* ethereal clouds he flies 
To the same pitch our swan doth rise ; 

Old Pindar’s heights l)y him are reached, 

When on that gale his wings are stretched ; 

His fancy and his judgment such, 

Each to th’ other scemcfl too much ; 

His severe judgment giving law. 

His moticst fancy kept in awe. 

The following song is sung with music to the 
prince when he is awaiting death, having been 
poisoned by the minister of his unnaturally jealous 
(and too late repentant) father : 

Song to Morpheus. 

Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells. 

Hates gildc<l roofs and beds of down : 

And, (hough he fears no prince’s frown, 

Flics from the circle of a crown. 

Come, 1 say, thou powerful god, 

And thy leaden charming ro<l, 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O’er his wakeful temples shake, 

Lest he should sleep and never wake. 

Nature, alas, why art thou so 
Obliged to thy greatest foe ? 

Sleep that is thy best repast. 

Vet of death it bears a taste. 

And both arc the same thing at last. 

(Prom Tkt Act v.) 

Denham’s translation of the Psalms can hardly 
be pronounced an improvement on earlier render- 
ings. ^ He aims at greater variety of measure, and 
sometimes employs complicated stanzas. These 
arc the first two verses of his Hundredth Psalm : 

Ye nations of the earth rejoice 
When yc to God yourselves present : 

And make your glad harmonious voice 
Of his high praise the instrumenL 

H^e is our God ; for man, ’tis sure. 

Made not himself: we are his sheep ; 

His flock with care he does secure 
In grandest folds and fields does keep. 
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Abraliniii Cowley 

was the niosl popular Enjclish poet of his times. 
Waller siood next in public estimation. I)r>dcn 
bad as yei done nothing to give him a n«-ime, and 
Milton^ minor poems bad not earned for him a 
supreme position; the same year that witnessed 
ibe death of Cowley ushered the Piiriidi 5 € Lost into 
the world. Cowley was born in London in i6riJ, 
and was the posthumous son of a respectable 
stationer in Chcapside, who, dying in the August 
of that year, left ^140 each to his six children 
and to tile unborn infant, the poet. His mother 
had influence enough to procure admission for 
liim as a king’s scholar at W'cstminslcr ; and in 
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1637 he was elected a scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where three years afterwards he 
obtained a minor fellowship. Cowley ‘lisped in 
numbers.' In 1633, in his fifteenth year, appeared 
Poetical Blossomes by A. C., with a portrait of 
the young poet prefixed. In his mother's parlour 
there used to He a copy of Spenser's Faerie Queene^ 
which infinitely delighted the susceptible boy and 
helped to make him a poet. The intensity of his 
youthful ambition may be seen from the first two 
lines in his Miscellanies : 

W'hai shall I do to be for ever known, 

Aixl make the age to come my own ? 

Cowley was ejected, as a royalist, from Cam- 
bridge, and betook himself to Oxford ; thence 
in 1646 he followed. Queen Henrietta Maria to 
France, where he remained ten years. He was 
sent on various embassies, and conducted the cor* 
rcspondcncc in cipher of Charles and his queen — 
a task that took up all his days and two or 


three nights every week. At last the Restoration 
came, with all its hopes and fears. England 
looked for happy days and loyalty for its reward, 
but for many the cup of joy was dashed with 
disappointment. Cowley expected to l>c made 
master of the Savoy, or to receive some other 
appointment, but his claims were persistently 
overlooked. In his youth he had written an ode 
to Brutus, which was remembered to his dis- 
advantage ; and a comedy, The Culler of Coleman 
Slrecly which Cowley brought out shortly after 
the Restoration, and in which the riot and 
jollity of the cavaliers arc painted in strong 
colours, was misrepresented or misconstrued at 
court. It is certain that Cowley felt his dis- 
appointment keenly, and he resolved to retire 
into the counlr>'. He had only just passed his 
fortieth year, but the greater part of his lime had 
been spent in incessant labour, amidst dangers 
and suspense. ‘ He always professed,' says Dr 
Sprat, his biographer, ‘that he went out of the 
world as it was man's, into the same world as 
it was nature’s and as it was Gi>d’s. The whole 
compass of the creation, and all the wonderful 
effects of the divine wisdom, were the constant 
prospect of his senses and his thoughts. And 
indeed he entered with great advantage on the 
studies of nature, even as the first great men cf 
antiquity did, who were generally both poets and 
philosophers.' He thus happily refers to his wish 
for retirement : 

Be prudent, and the shore in prospect keep, 

In n weak lx>nt trust not the deep. 

BlacM l)cncath envy, above envying rise ; 

Pity great men, great things despise. 

The wise example of the hcav’nly lark, 

Thy fcllow-poct, Cowley, mark I 

Above the clouds let thy prou<l musick sound, 

Thy humble nest build on the ground. 

Cowley obtained, through Lord St Albans and 
the Duke of Buckingham, the lease of some 
lands belonging to the queen, worth about ^300 
per annum— a decent provision for his retire* 
ment ; and he settled at Chertsey on the Thames. 
Here, a man of devout beliefs and pure life, he 
cultivated his garden and his fields, and wrote of 
solitude and obscurity, of the perils of greatness, 
and the happiness of liberty. He renewed his 
acquaintance with the beloved poets of antiquity, 
whose ease and elegance he sought to rival in 
praising the charms of a country life 5 and he 
composed his fine prose discourses, so full of 
gentle thoughts and well-digested knowledge, 
heightened by a delightful bonhomie and com- 
municativeness w'orthy of Horace or Montaigne. 
Sprat mentions that Cowley excelled in letter- 
writing, that he and another friend had a large 
collection of his letters, but that they had 
dccidcii that nothing of that kind should be 
published — a regrettable decision. Coleridge pro- 
j tested against the prudery of Sprat *m refusing 
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to let Cowley appear in slippers and dressing-gown.’ 
The self-banished courtier was not happy in his 
retirement. Solitude, that had so long wooed him 
to her arms, was a phantom that vanished in 
his embrace. He had attained the long-cherished 
aim of his studious youth and busy manlumd ; 
the woods and fields at length enclosed the 
* melancholy Cowley’ in their shades. Hut 
happiness was still distant. He had quitted 
the ‘ monster London ; ’ he had gone out from 
Sodom, but had not found the little 2 oar of his 
dreams. The place of his retreat was ill selected, 
and his health was affected by the change of 
situation. The people of the country, he found, 
were not a whit better or more innocent than 
those of the town. He could gel no money from 
his tenants, and his meadows were eaten up every 
night by cattle put in by his neighbours. Johnson, 
who would have preferred Fleet Street to all the 
charms of Arcadia and the golden age, published, 
•with a sort of malicious satisfaction, a letter of 
Cowlc>'^s, dated from Chertsey, in which the poet 
makes a querulous and rueful complaint over the 
downfall of his rural prospects and enjoyment. 
One day, in the heat of summer, he had stayed 
too long amongst his labourers in the meadows, 
and caught a chill, which, neglected, proved 
fatal in a fortnight. This is the account of his 
biographer Sprat ; but Pope, in his conversations 
with Spence, gave this (unauthenlicated and 
unkindly) story : ‘ His death was occ.asioncd by 
a mean accident, whilst his great friend Dean 
Sprat was with him on a visit. They had been 
together to see a neighbour of Cowley’s, who, 
according to the fashion of those times, made 
them too welcome. They did not set out for 
their walk home till it was' too late, and had 
drunk so deep that they lay out in the fields all 
night This gave Cowley the fever that carried 
him off. The parish still talk of the drunken 
dean.’ Now, as Sprat was not drunken, and was 
not a dean for sixteen years after this, there must 
be some confusion, to say the least of it, in this 
anecdote. And Pope was not very trustworthy in 
such reminiscences. Cowley died 28th July 1667. 
His remains were taken by water to Westminster, 
and interred with great pomp in the Abbey. ‘The 
king himself,’ says Sprat, ‘was pleased to bestow 
on him the best epitaph, when, upon the news of 
his death. His Majesty declared that Mr Cowley 
had not left a belter man behind him.' By his 
will he made his brother his heir and executor, 
and left legacies to relatives and friends amounting 
to .^420, exclusive of his share in the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. The ‘ little Zoar ’ at Chertsey had 
not been saddened by any fear of poverty, and 
Cowley to the last retained his Trinity fellowship. 

Cowley’s poetical works arc divided into four 
parts — Miscellanies^ including the Anao’eoniiqites ; 
the Mistress, or I^e Verses; Pindariqve Odes; 
and the Davideis, n Iferoicat Poem 0/ the Troubles 
0/ David. Verses on Various ' Occasions and 


Essays in I’ersc and Prose were added in l.tter 
editions of his works. His fame rapidly decaved 
after his death. Dryden’s judgment was; ‘Though 
he must always be thought a great poet, he is no 
longer esteemed a good writer and Pope asked ; 

Who now rc.-wl.s Cow ky ? If he pleases yet, 

His moral pleases, not tiis poiiiied w it : 

Forgot his epic, nay, I’mcl.iric ait, 

Hut still 1 love the langu.age of his heart. 

Dr Johnson, rather strangely, says Cowley ‘makes 
no selection of words, nor seeks any neatness of 
phrase ; he has no elegances cither luckv or 
cl.iborate ; an<l he has few epithets, and these 
scattered without propriety or nice .'idapUation ' — 
he suffered from a derangement of epitaphs, it 
appears. Cowper sketched Cowley in his Task, 
and laments that his ‘splendid wit’ should have 
been ‘entangled in the cobwebs of the schools.’ 
The manners of the court and the age con- 
strained Cowley to display a certain gallantry, 
but he seems to have had neither strong passions 
nor deep feelings. He expresses his love in a 
style almost as fantastic as the euphuism of old 
Lyly or Sir Fiercic Shaflon. ‘ Poets,’ he says, 
‘are sc.*trcc thought freemen of their comp.inv, 
without paying some duties, and obliging them- 
selves to be true to love ; ’ it has been said 
that he composctl his Mistress as a son of task- 
work. But though there is little apparent fervour 
in the poems, it may be that they do reflect an 
actual but hopeless love-passage. There is so 
much of this ‘wit-writing’ in Cowle)'’s poetr>- that 
the reader is generally gl.ad to escape from it into his 
prose, where he has good sense and right feeling, 
instead of cold though glittering conceits, forced 
analogies, and counterfeited passion. Johnson 
criticised him as one of what he called the ‘meta- 
physical poets.’ His anacreontic pieces are easy, 
unaffected, lively, and full of spirit ; they are 
redolent of joy and youth, and touch the feelings 
as well as the fancy. His so-called Pindarique 
Odes, though their resemblance to Pindar is 
slender, contain some noble lines and illustrations. 
Cowley was the inventor of this kind of Pindaric 
odes (compare those of Congreve and Gray), 
attracted mainly by the freedom their irregul.arily 
gave him, and the endless scope for his ingenuity 
in figures and imagery. To Charles Lamb Cowley 
was ‘very dear;' Archbishop Trench refused to 
agree to disparaging judgments on him ; William 
Cullen Bryant was enthusiastic about the beauty 
of his best things ; Gosse, while admitting that 
Cowley is ‘justly denied the humblest place amongst 
erotic poets,' commends his purity in an impure 
time ; compares Wish, ‘so simple, sincere, and 
fresh,’ to a delicious well found in an arid desert ; 
and professes himself (he last of Cowley’s admirers. 
Among the best of his other pieces are his lines 
on the death of a college companion, William 
Harvey or Hervey, and his noble elegy on Crashaw. 
The Davideis Is tedious and unfinished ; only-four 
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books out of twelve were published ; the specimen 
given shows how well Cowley could handle the 
heroic couplet. It is evident that Milton had read 
this neglected poem. Cowlc/s few prose essays 
entitle him to rank with Addison and Goldsmith as 
master of a simple and graceful prose. 

The Wish. 

Well then ; I now do plainly see, 

This husic world and I shall ncre agree ; 

The very honey of all earthly joy 
Docs of all meats the soonest cloy. 

And thcy» mclhinks, deserve my pity, 

Who for it can endure the stings, 

The crou<l, and and murmurings 
or this great hive, the city. 

Ah, yet, ere I descend to th’ grave. 

May I a small house and large garden have ! 

And a few friends, and many lxx)ks ; both truCi 
lloth wise, and l)oih dclightfull too ! 

And since Love neer wil from me flee, 

A mislressc mo<leralcly fair, 

And goo<l ns guardian*angcls arc, 

Oncly beloved, and loving me I 

Oh, founts ! Oh when in you shall I 
My sclfe, casM of unpcaceful thoughts, espy? 

Oh ticlds S Oh woods ! when, when shall I be made 
The happy tenant of your shade ? 

Here ’s the springdicad of pleasure's flood ; 

Where all the riches lye, that she 
lias coin’d and stnmpt for good. 

Pride and nmbition here, 

Onely in far fetch! metaphors appear ; 

Here nought but winds can hurtfuU murmurs scatter, 
And nought but cccho flatter. 

The go<ls when they descended, hither 
From heaven, did alwaies chusc their way ; 

And therefore we may boldly say, 

That *115 the way too thither. 

How happy here should I, 

And one dear she, live, and embracing, dye? 

She who is all the world, and can exclude 
In desarts, solitude. 

I should have then this only fear, 

Lest men, when they my pleasures see, 

Should all come im'itatc mec 
And so make a city here. 

From the Poem *On the Death of Mr Craahaw.* 
Poet and Saint ! to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven, 

The hard and rarest union which can be 
Next that of Godhead with humanitie. 

Long did the Muses, bantsht slaves abide, 

And built vain pyramids to mortal pride ; 

Like Moses thou (though spells and charms withstand) 
Most brought them nobly home back to their holy land. . . • 
How well (blest swan) did Fate contrive tby death, 
And made thee render up thy tuneful breath 
In thy great mistress arms? thou most divine 
And richest offering of Loretto's shrine 1 
Where like some holy sacrifice t' expire, 

A fever bums thee, and Love lights the Are. 


Angels (they say) brought the famed chappel there, 

And bore the sacred load in triumph thro* the aire. 

Tis surer much they brought thee there, and they. 

And thou, their cha^c, went singing all the way. 

Pardon, my mother church, if I consent 
That angels led him when from thee he went ; 

For cv’n in error sure no danger is 
When joyn’d \rilh so much piety as his. 

Ah, mighty God, with shame I speak ’t, and grief, 

Ah that our greatest faults were in belief! 

And our weak reason were even weaker yet, 

Rather then thus our wills too strong for it. 

His faith perhaps in some nice tenents might 
Be wong ; his life, I 'm sure, was in the right 
And I my self a Caiholick will be. 

So far at least, great saint, to pray to thee, 
flail, Ixird triumphant I and some care bestow 
On us, the poets militant below I 
Opposed by our old enemy, adverse chance, 

Attacqu’c<l by envy, and by ignorance, 

Exchain’d by 1)eauty, torturwl by desires, 

Expos’d by tyrantdove to savage beasts and fires. 

Thou from low earth in nobler flames didst rise, 

And, like Elijah, mount alive the skies. . . . 

Heaven and the ‘Davldets.* 

Sleep on, rest quiet as thy conscience take, 

For iho’ thou sleep's! thy self, thy God *s awake. 

Above the subtle foldings of the sky, 

Above (he >vcll-set orbs' soft harmony, 

Above those petty lamps that gild the night. 

There is a place o'erflown with hallowed light ; 

Where hcav’n, as if it lefl it self behind, 

Is stretcht out far, nor its ovn bounds can And : 

Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred place, 

Nor can the glory contain it self in th* endless space. 
For there no twilight of the sun's dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day. 

No palcTac'd moon docs in stoln beams ap)>car, 

Or with dim taper scatters darkness there. 

On no smooth sphear the restless seasons slide, 

No circling motion doth swift time divide ; 

Nothing is there and nothing 

But an eternal now docs always lost. 

Beneath the silent chaml>cr$ of the earth, 

Where the sun's fruitful beams give metals birth ; 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does see, 

Gold which above more influence has than he. 

Beneath the dens where unflctcht tempests lye, 

And infant winds their tender voices try, 

Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves, 

Beneath th’ eternal fountain of all waves, 

Where their vast court the mother-waters keep, 

And undisturb'd by moons in silence sleep $ 

There is a place, deep, wondrous deep l>clow, 

WTiich genuine Night and Horror docs o’erflow ; 

No bound controls th* unwearied space, but hell 
Endless as those dire pains that in it dwell 
Here no dear glimpse of the sun's lovely face. 

Strikes through the solid darkness of the place ; 

No daNvnlng mom does her kind reds display ; 

One slight weak beam would here be thought the day. 
No gentle stars with their fair gems of light 
Oflend the tyr'anous and unquestton'd night. 

Here Ludfer the mighty captive reigns 
Proud, 'midst his woes, and tjrrant in hts chains* 
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Once general of a gilded host of sprights. 

Like Hesper, leading forth the spangled nights. 

But down like lightning, which him struck, he came, 
And roar'd at his first plunge into the fiame. 

Myriads of spirits fell woundc<l round him there ; 
With dropping lights thick shone the singed air. . • . 
A dreadful silence fill'd the hollow pLace, 

Doubling the native terror of hell's face ; 

Rivers of fiaming brimstone, which before 
So loudly rag'd, crept softly by the shore ; 

No hiss of snakes, no clank of chains was known : 
The souls amidst their tortures durst not groan. 

To Pyrrha. 

In imiiatiou of Horace (Odes 1. v.). 

To whom now, PjTrha, art thou kinde ? 

To what heart-ravisht lover 

Dost thou thy golden locks unbinde, 

Thy hidden sweets discover, 

And with large lK>unty open set 

All the bright stores of thy rich cabinet? 

Ah simple youth, how oft will he 
Of thy changed faith complain ? 

And his own fortunes find to l)c 
So airy and so vain, 

Of so camxicondike an Kew, 

That still their colour changes with it too ? 

How oft, alas, will he admire 
The blackness of the shies ? 

Trembling to hear the winds sound higher 
And sec (he billows rise $ 

Poor unexperienc'd he, 

Who neVe, alas, I>eforc had been at sea I 

He' enjoys thy caliny sun •shine now. 

And no breath stirring hears ; 

In the clear heaven of thy brow 
No smallest cloud appears. 

He sees thee gentle, fair and gay, 

And trusts the faithless April of thy May* 

Unhappy J thrice unhappy he, 

T' whom thou untryed dost shine! 

But there's no danger now for me. 

Since o're Loretto's shrine. 

In witness of (he shipwrack past 

My consecrate^l vessel hangs at last 

Anacreon t! Cfl. 

Drinking. 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinl^, and gapes for drink again* 

The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and faire* 

'fhe sea it self, which one would think 
Should have but little need of drink, 

Drinks ten thousand riven up, 

So fill'd that they oreflow the cup. 

The busic sun (and one would guess 
By 's drunken firy face no less) 

Drinks up the sea, and when he has don, 

Tlie moon and stars drink up the sun# 

They drink and dance by their own light. 

They drink and revel all the night# 

Nothing in natore 's sober found, 

But an eternal health goes round. 


Fill up the bowl then, fill it high, 

F'ill all the glasses there, for why 
Should ever)' creature drink but I, 

Why, njan of morals, tell me why? 

Tht lipicuri. 

Fill the bowl with rosic wine, 

Aroun<l our temple roses twine. 

And let us cbearfully awhile, 

Like the wine and roses smile. 

Crown’d with roses we coiiicmn 
Gyges wealthy diadem. 

To day is ours ; >vbat do wc fcare ? 

To day is ours ; we have it here, 
l^t's treat it kindely, that it may 
Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

Let's banish business, banidi borrow; 

To the gods l>elongs to morrow, 

7'he Crashoppfr, 

Happy insect, what can bcc 
In happiness comparc<l to thee? 

Fc<l with nouribhnient divine, 

The dewy morning's gentle wine 1 
Nature wails upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup docs till ; 

*Tis fill'd wherC'Cvcr thou dost tread, 

Nature sclfc 's thy Ganimcd. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing; 

Happier then the happiest king ! 

All the fields, which thou dost see, 

All the plants Iwlong to thee \ 

All that summer hours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice! 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

Farmer he, and bnd-lord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy ; 

Nor does thy luxury destroy ; 

The shcphenl gladly hcarcth thee. 

More harmonious then he. 

Thee countrey hindes with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee of all things upon earth, 

Life is DO longer then thy mirth* 

Happy insect, happy thou. 

Dost neither age nor winter know. 

But when thou 'st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowry leaves among, 

(Voluptuous, and wise withal, 

Epicuncan animal I) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retirest to endless rest# 

From 'The Roeurrectlon.’ 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre; [quire, 

Lo how the years to .come, a numerous and well^fitted 
All hand in band do decently advance, 

And to my song with smooth and equal measures dance. 
Whilst the dance lasts, how long so e'er It be. 

My musick's voice shall bear it company# 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sound ; 

That, to the spheres then^ves, shall silence bring. 
Untune the unlvenal string. 
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TYivu aU the wlde^extended sky, 

And nil th' harmonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil's sacred work shall die; 

And he himself shall see in one lire shine 

Rich Nature's ancient Troy, though built by hands divine. 

Whom thunders dismal noise, 

And all that prophets and apostles louder spake, 

And all the creatures’ plain-conspiring voice. 

Could not, whilst they liv’d, awake, 

This mightier sound shall make 
When dead l* arise. 

And open tombs, nn<i open eyes ; 

To the long sluggards of five thousand years. 

This mightier sound shall make Us hearers cars. 

Then shall the scatter’d atoms crowding come 
Back to their ancient home ; 

Some from birds, front fishes some, 

Some from earth, and some from seas, 

Some from I)ea5t5, and some from trees. 

Some descend from clouds on high, 

Some from metals upwanls fly, 

And where th' attending soul naked and shivering stands, 
Meet, salute, ami join their hands. 

As disperss'd soldiers at the trumpet’s call 
Haste to their colours all. 

Unhappy most, like tortur'd men, 

Their joints new set, to be new rackt again. 

To mountains they for shelter pray, 

The mountains shake, and run about no less confus’d 
than they. 

The OhroQlcle, a 

Margarita fint possest, 

If I remember well, my brest, 

Margarita first of all ; 

But when a while the wanton maid 
With my icstlcss heart had plaid, 

Martha took the flying ball 

Martha soon did it resign 

To the beauteous Catharine. 

Beauteous Catharine gave placci 
(Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Elisa’s conqu'ring face. 

Elisa ’till this hour might raign, 

Had she not evil counsels ta’ne. 

Fun<lamcntal laws she broke. 

And slill new favorites she chose, 

’Till up In arms my passions rose, 

And cast away her yoke. 

Mary then and gentle Ann 

Both to reign at once Ixgan ; 

Alternately they sway’d, 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Ann the crown did wear, 

And sometimes Imth I obey’d. 

% 

Another Mary then arose, 

And did rigorous laws, impose* 

A mighty tyrant she I 
Long, alas, should I have been 
Under that iron-scepter’d queen, 

Had not Rebecca set me free. 


When fair Rebecca set me free, 

*Twas then a golden time with mee. 

But soon those pleasures fled, 

For the gracious princess dy'd 
In her youth and beautie’s pride, 

And Judith reigned in her sted. 

One month, three days and half an hour 
Judith held the soveraign power. 

Wondrous beautiful her face, 

But so weak and small her wit. 

That she to govern was unfit. 

And $0 Susanna took her pbce. 

But when Isal>clla came 

Arm’d with a resistless flame, 

And th’ artillery of her eye, 

Whilst she proudly march! about 
Greater conquests to find out, 

She l>eat out Susan by the l^. 

But in her place I then obey’d 

Black -ey’d Besse her vice roy maid^ 

To whom ensu'd a vacancy. 

Thousand worse passions then posses! 

The inter-regnum of my brest. 

Bless me from such an anarchy I 

Gentle Henrietta than 

And a third Mary next l>egan, 

Then Jone, and Jane, and Audria, 

And then a pretty lliomasine, 

And then another Katharine, 

And then a long et octera. 

Bui should I now to you nrlate 

The strength and riches of their state^ 

The powder, patches, and the pins, 

The ribbons, jewels, and the rings. 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things 
That make up all their magazins : 

If I should tell the politick arts 

To take and keep men’s hearts, 

The letters, embassies and spies, 

The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 

The quarrels, tears, and perjuries, 

Numl>er1cs$, nameless mysteries I 

And all the little lime-twigs laid 

By Matchavil the waiting-maid ; 

I more voluminous should grow, 

(Chiefly if I like them should tell 
All change of weathers that befell) 

Then Holinshead or Stow. 

But I will briefer with them be, 

Since few of them were long with me. 

An higher and a nobler strain 
My present emperess does claimo, 

Heleonora, first o’ th’ name, 

Whom God grant long to reign. 

Lord Baoon^from * Ode to the Royal Society * 

From these and all long errors of the way, 

In which our wandring predecessors went, 

And like lb’ old Hebrews onany years did stray. 

In desarts but of small extent, 
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Eicon, like Mo&c^, led \i% forth at la^t ; 

The barren wilderness he past, 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis'd land. 

And from the mountains lop of his exalted wit, 
Saw it himself, and shew*d us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds, and com^uer loo ; 

Nor can so short a line sufficient be 
To fadome the vast depths of nature's sea : 

The work he did we ought I* admire, 

And were unjust if we should more require 
From his few years, divided 'twixt th* excess 
Of low affliction and high happiness. 

For who on things remote can fix his sight, 

That 's a]wa>*s in a triumph or a fight ? 

From the Ble^y ' On the Death of Mr William 

Hervey.' 

It was a dismal and a fearful night ; 

Scarce could the morn drive on th' unwilling light, 

\N hen sleep, death’s image, left my troubled brest 
By something liker death posset. 

My eyes with tears did uncommanded /low, 

And on my soul hung the dull weight 
Of some intolerable fate. 

What bell was that? Ah me! too much 1 know. 

My sweet companion, and my gentle pecre, 

Why hast thou left me thus unkindcly here, 

Thy end for ever, and my life to moan ? 

O thou hast left me all alone I 
Thy soul and body, when death's agonic 
Besieged around thy noble heart, 

^ Did not with more reluctance part 
Then I, my dearest friend, do part from thee. 

My dearest friend, would I had dyed for thee I 
Life and this world henceforth will tedious be. 

Nor shall I know hereafter what to do 

If once my griefs prove tedious too. 

Silent and sad I walk about all day, 

As sullen ghosts stalk speechless by 
Where their hid treasures ly ; 

Alas, my treasure gone, why do I stay? 

He was my friend, the truest friend on earth : 

A strong and mighty influence Joyn’d our birth. 

Nor did we envy the most sounding name 
By friendship given of old to fame. 

None but his brethren he. and sisters knew, 

Whom the kind youth preferrM to me ; 

And even in that we did agree, 

For much above my self I lov'd them too. 

Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 

How oft unwearied have we spent the nights? 

*Till the Ledgan stan so fam^ for love, 

Wondred at us from above. 

We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine ; 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry ; 

Alts which 1 loved, for they, my friend, were thine. 

Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 
Have ye not seen ns walking every day ? 

Was there a tree about which did not know 
The love betwixt us two ? 


Hcnceforlfi. ye gentle trees, for ever fade ; 

Or your sad branches thicker joync, 

An<l into darksome shades combine ; 

Dark as the grave wherein my friend is laid. 

Henceforih no learned youths beneath you sing, 

'Till all the tuneful birds to your bows they bring ; 

No tuneful birds play with their wonted chcar. 

And call the lcarnc<l youth to hear ; 

No whistling wnds through the glad branches dy, 

But all with sa<l solemnitie. 

Mute and unmovc<l l>c. 

Mule as the grave wherein my friend docs ly. 

EpitAph on the Living Author. 

Here, stranger, In this humble nest, 

• Here Cowley sleeps; here lies, 

’Scipetl all the toils that life molest, 

An<l its superfluous joys. 

Here, in no sordid )>overty, 

And no inglorious ease, 

He braves the world, and can defy 
lu frowns and flatteries. 

'fhe little earth he asks, sur%*ey : 

1$ he not dead, indeetl ? 

* Light lie that earth,' good stranger, pray, 

* Nor thorn upon it brectl ! ’ 

With flowers, fit emblem of hU fame, 

Compass your i>oct round ; 

With flowers of every fragrant name, 

Be his warm ashes cro\vnc<i I 

Hymn— To Light. 

First*bom of chaos, who so fair didst come 
F>om the old negro's darksome womb ! 

Which when it saw the lovely child, 

The melancholly mas» put on kind looks and smil'd. 

Thou tide of glory, which no rest dost know. 

But ever ebb, and ever flow 1 
Thou golden shower of n true Jove I 
Who docs in thee descend, and hcav’n to earth make 
love I . . . 

Say from what golden quivers of the sky, 

Do all thy winged arrows fly? 

Swiftness and power by birth are thine : 

From thy great sire they came, thy sire the word 
divine. • • • 

Swift as light, thoughts their empty correre run, 

Thy race is flnisht, when begun ; 

Let a post-angel start with thee, 

And thou the goal of earth shall reach os soon as 
he. • . • 

When, goddess, thou IlfUt up thy wakened head, 

Out of the morning’s purple bed. 

Thy quire of binls about thee play, 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. • • • 

A crimson garment in the rose thou wear’s! t 
A crown of studded gold thou bcar'st ; 

The virgin lilUes in their white 
Are clod but with the lawn of almost naked light 
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llic violet, springs little infant, stands, 

Girt in thy purple swadling- bands : 

On the fair tulip thou dost dole ; 

Thou cloath’st it in a gay and party -colour^ coat. . « . 

Through the soft wayes of heaven, and air, and sea, 
Which open all their pores to thee, 

Like a dear river thou dost glide, 

And with thy living stream through the close channels 
slide. 

But where firm bodies thy free course oppose. 

Gently thy source the land oreHowes ; 

Takes there possession, and docs make. 

Of colours mingled, light, a thick and standing lake. 

But the vast ocean of unlx>undcd day 
In th^ empyrrean heaven docs slay. 

Thy rivers, lakes, and springs l)clow, 

From thence took first their rise, thither at last must flow. 

Cowley holds a distinguished position among the 
prose writers of this age ; he has been placed at 
the head of those who cultivated that clear, easy, 
and natural style which was subsequently employed 
and improved by Dryden, Tillotson, Sir William 
Temple, and Addison. Johnson exaggerated the 
contrast between the excellence of Cowlcj'^s prose 
and the many defects of his poetry — for Johnson 
bore hard on Cowley as ‘almost the last' of the 
metaphysical poets, though ‘undoubtedly the best/ 
but addicted to artificial conceits and Max and 
lawless vcrsiftcation/ ‘No author,' says he, ‘ever 
kept his verse and his prose at a greater distance 
from each other. His thoughts arc natural, and 
his style has a smooth and placid equability, which 
has never yet obtained its due commendation. 
Nothing is far-sought or hard-laboured; but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without 
grossness.’ There is also wit and humour, with an 
occasional touch of satire ; the writer's longing 
for peace and retirement is a loo frequently recur- 
ring theme. The prose works of Cowley extend 
to hut sixty folio pages, and consist of Essays 
(appended to the collected edition of the works in 
1^8), which treat of Liberty, Solitude, Obscurity, 
Agriculture, The Garden, Greatness, Avarice, The 
Dangers of an Honest Man in much Company, 
The Shortness of Life and Uncertainty of Riches, 
The Danger of Procrastination, Of My Self, &c. He 
wrote also (apparently in the year of tlic Protcctor^s 
death, though the earliest known printed copy 
dates from 1661) a Discourse^ by way of Vision^ 
conurfiing (he Governmtnt of Oliver Cromwell^ 
and a Proposition for (he Advancement of Expert- 
mental Philosophy (1661). 

or M 7 Self. 

It is A hard and nice subject for a man to write of 
himself. It grates his own heart to say any thing of 
disparagement, and (he reader's cars to hear any thing 
of praise from him. There is no danger from me of 
ofTcnding him in this kind ; neither my mind, nor my 
body, nor my fortune, allow me any materials for that 
vanity. It is sufficient for my own contentment that 


they have preserv'd me from being scandalous, or remark- 
able on the defective side. But besides that, 1 shall here 
speak of my self only in relation to the subject of these 
precedent discourses, and shall be likelier thereby to fall 
into the contempt than rise up to the estimation of most 
people. As far as my memory can return back into my 
past life, before I knew or was capable of guessing what 
the world, or glories, or business of it were, the natural 
affeettons of my soul gave me a secret bent of aversion 
from them, as some plants are said to turn away from 
others, by an antipathy imperceptible to themselves and 
inscrutable to man's understanding. Even when 1 was 
a \tty young boy at school, instead of running about on 
ho]y*da)*s, and playing with my fellows, I was wont to 
steal from them, and walk into the fields, either alone 
w'ith a book, or with some one companion, if I could 
find any of the same temper. I was then too so much 
an enemy to ail constraint that my masters could never 
prevail on me by any persuasions or encouragements to 
learn without lx)ok the common rules of grammar ; in 
which they dispens'd with me alone, because (hey found 
I made a shift to do the usual exercise out of my own 
reading and observation. That I was then of the same 
mind as I am now (which, I confess, 1 wonder at my 
selO may appear by the latter end of an ode, which I 
made when I was but thirteen years old, and which was 
then printed with many other verses, llie beginning of 
it is boyish, but of this part which I here set down (if a 
very little were corrected) 1 should hardly now be much 
asham'd. 

This only grant me, that my means may lye 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high. 

Some honour 1 would have 
Not from great deeds, but goo<l alone. 

The unknown arc better than ill known. 

Rumour can ope the grave. 

Acquaintance 1 would have, but when 't depends 
Not on the number, but the choice of friends. 

Books should, not business, entertain the light ; 

And sleep, as undisturb'd as death, the night. 

My house a cottage more 
Than p.ilace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o'er 

With Nature's hand, not Art's ; and pleasures yield 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

Thus would I double my life's fading space ; 

For he that runs it well, runs twice his race. 

And in this true delight, 

These unbought sports, this happy state, 

I would not fear nor wish my fate. 

But boldly say each night, 

To morrow let my sun his beams display, 

Or in clouds hide them ; I have liv'd to day. 

You may see by it, I was even then acquainted with 
the poets (for the conclusion is taken out of Horace) ; 
and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate love 
of them which stamp’d first, or rather engrav'd these 
characters in me : they were like letters cut into the 
hark of a young tree, which with the tree still grow 
proportionably. But, how this love came to be produc'd 
in me so early is a hard question t 1 believe I can (ell 
(he particular little chance that filled my head first with 
such chimes of verse, as have never since left ringing 
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there : for 1 rcmentbcr when 1 began to read, and to take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont to lye in my mother s 
parlour (I know not by what acchlcnl, for she her self 
never in her life read any book but of devotion), but 
there was wont to lye Spencer's works. This I happen'd 
to fall upon, and was inhnitcly delighted with ilic stories 
of the knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave 
houses, which I found every where there (iho’ my 
understanding had little to do with all thist ; an<l by 
<legrccs with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance of 
the numlwfS, so that I think I had read him all over 
before I was twelve years old. . . . With these affections 
of mind, and my heart wholly set upon letters, I weal to 
the university; but was soon lorn from thence by that 
•violent publick storm which would suffer nothing to stand 
where it did, but rooted up every plant, even from the 
princely cedars to me the hyssop. Vet I had as go<xl 
fortune as could have befallen me in such a tcjn{>cst ; 
for I was cast by it into the family of one of the l)cst 
persons, and into the court of one of the l>cst princesses 
in the world- Kow iho' I was here engag'd in ways 
most contrary to the original design of my life, that is, 
into much company and no small business, and into a 
daily sight of greatness lx)th militant and triumphant 
(for that was the stale then of the English and French 
courts), yet all this w'as so far from altering my <»pinion, 
that it only added the confirmation of reason to that 
which was before but natural inclination- I saw plainly 
all the paint of that kind of life, the nearer I came to it ; 
and that Iwauty which 1 did not fall in love w ith when 
for aught I knew it was real, was not like to bewitch 
or entice me when I saw that it was adulterate. I met 
with several great persons whom I likctl very well, but 
could not perceive that any part of their greatness was to 
l>c lik'd or desir’d, no more than 1 would be glad or 
content to be in a slonn, Iho’ I saw many ships which 
rid safely and bravely in it. A storm would not agree 
with my stomach, if it did with my courage. Tho’ I 
was in a croud of as good coinjuny as could l>e found 
any where, tho’ I was in business of great and honour^ 
able trust, iho' I cat at the best table, and enjoy’d the 
iMt conveniences for present subsislance that ought to 
Ijc dwir’d by a man of my condition, in banishment and 
publick distresses ; yet I could not al>stain from renewing 
my old schoobboy’s wish in a copy of verses to the same 
effect - 

Well then ; ! now do plainly see 

This busie world and I shall ne’er agree. &c. 

And I never then propos’d to my self any other advan- 
tage from his majesi/i happy rcitoniiion hut the gelling 
into some moderately convenient retreat in the country, 
which I thought in that case I might ea^ly have com- 
pass'd as well os some others, who with no greater 
probabilities or pretences have arriv’d to estnionlinary 
fortunes ; but I had before written a shrewd prophecy 
against my self, and I think Apollo inspir’d me in the 
truth though not m the elegance of it : 

Thou neither great at court, nor in the war, 

Nor at th' Exchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling Ixtr ; 
Concent thy self with the small barren praise, 

Which neglected verse docs raise, &c- 

However by the failing of the forces which I had 
expected, I did not quit the design which 1 had resolv’d 
on ; 1 cast my self into it a tor/s ptrdu. without making 
capitulations or taking counsel of fonune- Out God 


laughs at a man who says to his soul, Take ihy ca^ ; 
I met presently not only with many little incumbrances 
anci im|>cdimeiits, but with so much sickncxs (a new mis- 
fortune to me) as would have spoil’d the happiness of an 
emperor as well as mine : yet 1 do neither rc|)cnl nor 
alter my course. dixi sa^ram^itutu [I 

have not falsely ssvornj : nolliing shall separate me from 
a mistress which 1 h.avc lov'd so long and have now at 
last marry d ; though ^hc iicdhcr has brought me a rich por- 
tion nor liv'd yet so quietly with me as I hop’d from her. 

iWr tv/ duUisdtfta niuttdi 
TV/ muSiC^ libtrtas^ rffu, Ubri^ 

Jfortujuf syivitqu^ afdntxj r/dtt^u^m. 

Nor by me e’er shall you, 

You of all names the sweetol, and the l>csl, 

\ou muses, books, and til>erty and rest ; 

You gardens, fields, and woods forsaken l>c, 

As long life it self forsakes not me. 

but this is a very petty cJacul.*)tion. Decausc 1 have 
concluded all the other chapters with a copy of verses, I 
will maintain the humour to the last. 

The Spriog-tideis of Public AITalrs. 

I have often ol>served, with all submission an<l resig- 
nation of spirit to the inscrutable mysteries of Eternal 
Providence, that w hen the fulness and maturity of lime 
is come that prrxluces the great confusions and changes 
in the w'orM, it usually pleases God to make it apjK^ar 
by the manner of them, that they arc not the effects 
of human force or po1ic>', but of the divine justice and 
prc<lc$li nation ; and though wc see a man like that 
which wc call Jack of the clock-house, striking as it 
were the hour of that fulness of time, yet our* reason 
must neetls l>c convinced that his hand i$ moved by 
some secret and, to us who stand without, invisible 
direction. And the stream of the current U then so 
violent that the strongest men in the w’orld cannot draw 
up against it ; and none are so weak but they may sail 
down with it. These arc the spring-tides of public 
affairs which >ve sec often happen, but seek in vain 
to discover any certain causes- And one man then, by 
maliciously 0 |>ciiing all the sluices that he can come at, 
can never Ik the sole author of aU this, though he may 
be as guilty as if really he were, by intending and 
imaginiog to be so ; but it is God that breaks up the 
flood-gates of so general a deluge, and all the art then 
and industry of mankind is not sufficient to raise up 
dikes and ramparts against it. 

From the E^saay ’Of Agriculture.’ 

The three first men in the world were a gardener, a 
ploughman, and a grazier ; and if any man object that 
(he second of these was a murthcrer, I desire he would 
consider that as soon os lie was so, he quitted our profes- 
sion and turned builder. It is for this reason, I suppose, 
(hat Ecclesiasticus forbids us to hate husbandr>*; bemuse 
(says he) the Most High ha.<( created it- Wc were all 
lx>m t6 (his art, and taught by Nature to nourish our 
liodies by the same earth out of which they were made, 
and to which they must return and pay at last for their 
sustenance. Behold the original and primitive nobility 
of all those great persons, who are too proud now not 
only to till the ground, but almost to tread upon it. We 
may talk what we please of lillies and lions rampant, and 
spread eagles in fields if or ox d* argent; but if heraldry 
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were guided by reason, a plough in a field arable would 
Ik I he most noble and ancient arms. 

Prom the Essay ‘ Of Obscurity/ 

Wlial a brave privilege it is to l)c Tree front all conten- 
tions, from all ensying or l>cing cnvy*d, from receiving 
and from paying all kinds of ccreinomes ! It is, in my 
mind, a very delightful pastime for two good and agree- 
able friends to travel up an<l down together, in places 
where they are by no Inxly known, nor know any body. 

It was the ease of /Kneas and his Achates, when they 
walk'd invisibly about the fields and streets of Carthage, 
Venus her self 

‘ A vail of thicken’d air around them cast, 

That none might know, or see them as they past/ 

VlRG. I 

The common story of Demosthenes’s confession that he 
had taken great pleasure in hearing of a tanker-woman 
say as he pass’d, This is that Demosthenes, is wonderful 
ridiculous from so solid an orator. 1 my self have often 
met with that temptation to vanity (if it were any), but 
am so far from finding it any pleasure, that it only makes 
me run faster from the place, ’till I get, as it were, out of 
sight-shot. Democritus relates, and in such a manner 
as if he glory M in the goosl fortune and commodity of it, 
that when he came to Athens no body there did so much 
as take notice of him; and Epicurus liv’d there vct^' 
well, that is, lay hid many years in his gardens, so famous 
since that time, with his friend Metrodorus : after whose 
de.ith, making in one of hLs letters a kind commemoration 
of the happiness which they two had enjoy’d together, he 
adds at last that he thought it no disparagement to those 
great felicities of their life, that in (he midst of the most 
talk’d- of and talking country in the world, they had liv’d 
so long not only without fame, but almost without being 
heard of. And yet within a very few years aflenvanl 
there were no two names of men more known or more 
generally celebrated. If we engage into a large acriuainl- 
aiice and various familiarities, we set open our gates to 
the invaders of most of our time : we expose our life to a 
<]UOtidian agxic of frigul impertinences, which would make 
A wise man tremble to think of. Now, as for l)eing known 
much by sight, and pointc<l at, I cannot comprehend the 
honour that lyes in that : whatsoever it be, every moun- 
tebank has it more than the best doctor, and the hang- 
man more than the lord chief-justice of a city. Every 
creature has it both of nature and art, if it be any 
ways extraordinary. It was os often said, This is that 
Iluccphalus, or, This it that Incitatus, when they were led 
prancing through the streets, as, This it that Alexander, 
or, This is that Domitian ; and truly for the latter, I 
take Incitatus to liave been a much more honourable 
beast than his master, and more deserving the consulship 
than he the empire. I love and commend a true good 
fame liccause it is the 9h.adow of virtue, not that it doth 
any good to the body which it accompanies, but *tis an 
efficacious shadow, and like that of St Peter cures the 
diseases of others. The best kind of glory, no dotibt, is 
that which it reflected from honesty, such os was the glory 
of Cato and Aristides, but it was harmful to them both, 
and is seldom beneficial to any man whilst he live ; what 
it is (o him after his death I cannot say, because I love 
not philosophy merely notional and conjectural, and no 
man who Im made the experiment has been so kind os 
to come back to inform us» Upon the whole matter, I 
account a person who has a moderate mind and fortune, 


.and lives in the conversation of two or three agreeable 
friends, uith little commerce in the world besides, who is 
esteem’d well enough by hU few neighbours that know 
him, and is truly irreproachable by any body, and so after 
a healthful <juicl life, before the great inconveniences of 
old age, goes more silently out of it than he came in (for 
I would not h.ave him so much as cry in the exit), 'fhis 
innocent deceiver of the world, as Horace calls him, this 
niu/a /^rsoua, I lake to have l>ccn more happy in his part 
than the greatest actors that fill the stage with show and 
noise, nay even than Augustus himself, who ask’d with his 
last breath whether he had not play’d his farce very well. 

The story of Demosthenes and the ‘ unkard. woman * (Afttam 
/frfHiit mt$iu refill) i* loid in Cicero'e Tttun/APur 


I am glad that you approve and applaud my design of 
withdrawing myself from all tumult and business of the 
world, and consecrating the Hllle rest of my lime to 
those studies to which nature had so motherly inclin'd 
me, and from which fortune, like a step-mother, has so 
long detain’d me. But nevertheless (you say, which hut 
is aru^ mrra, a rust which spoils the good metal it 
grows upon. But you say) you would advise me not to 
precipitate that resolution, but to stay a while longer with 
patience and complaisance, ’till I had gotten such an 
estate as might afford me (according to the sa>Hng of that 
person whom you and 1 love very much, an<l would 
licllcve as soon as another man) aift$ digniiaU otium^ 
'Hus were excellent advice to Joshua, who could hid the 
sun stay too. But there 's no fooling with life, when it is 
once turn’d beyond forty. The seeking of a fortune then 
is but a desperate after-game, ’(is a hundred to one if a 
man fling two sixes and recover all ; especially if his 
hand be no luckier than mine. There is some help for 
all the defects of fortune, for if a man cannot attain to the 
length of his wishes, he may have his remedy by cutting 
of them shorter. Epicurus writes a letter to Idomcneus 
(who was then a very ]x>\vcrfu1, wealthy, and, it seems, 
a bountiful person), to recommend to him, who had made 
so many men rich, one Bythocles, a friend of his, whom 
he desir’d might be made a rich man too ; but I entreat 
you that you would not do it just the same way as you 
have done to many less deserving persons, but in the 
most gentlemanly manner of obliging him, which is not 
to add any thing to his estate, but to take something 
from his desires. The sum of this is, that for the 
uncertain hopes of some conveniences we ought not to 
defer the execution of a work that is necessary, especially 
when the use of those things which we would stay for 
may otherwise be supply’d, but the loss of time never re- 
cover’d \ nay farther yet, tho’ we were sure to obtain all 
that we had a mind to, tho’ we were sure of getting 
never so much by continuing the game, yet when the 
light of life is so near going out, and ought to be so 
precious, l< jtu ue vaut pas la ckaudeUe^ the play is not 
worth the cxpcncc of the candle t after having l>c€n long 
tost in a tempest, if our masts be standing, and we have 
still sail and tackling enough to carry us to our port, it U 
no matter for the want of streamers and lop-gallants ; 
uiert velis^ Mas pands sinus* A gentleman in our late 
civil won, when his quarters were beaten up by the 
enemy, was taken prisoner and lost his life after%vard$, 
only by staying to put on a band and adjust his periwig : 
he wQuld escape like a person of quality or not at all, and 
dy’d the noble martyr of ceremony and gentility* 
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Vision of Oliver Cromwell— from the * Discourse.* 

I was interrupted by a strange and terrible apparition ; 
for there apj>cArc<l to me (arising om of the earth, as I 
conccive<i) the tigurc of a man taller than a giant, or 
indeed, than the shadow of any (^iant in the evening. 
His body was nake<) ; but that nakedness adorned or 
rather deformed all over with several figures after tlie 
manner of the Britons, painte<l upon it : and I perceived 
that most of them were the representations of the late 
battles in our civil wars, and, if I be not much mistaken, 
it was the battle of Naseby that was drawn upon his 
brea.st. His eyes were like burning brass, and there were 
three crowns of the same metal (as I guessed), and that 
looked as red*hot too, upon his head. He held in his 
right-hand a sword that was yet bloody, and nevertheless 
the motto of it was, Pax fwrn/ur M/a [* We war for 
peace*]; and in his left-hand a thick book, upon the 
back of which was written in letters of gold, 'Acts, ordi- 
nances, protestatioas, covenants, engagements, declara- 
tions, remonstrances,' &c. Though this sudden, unusual, 
and dreadful object might have quclic<l a greater courage 
than mine ; yet so it pleased God (for there is nothing 
bolder than a man in a vis^ion) that I was not at all 
daunted, but askw^l him resolutely and briefly, ‘ What 
art thou?’ And he said, ‘I am called the North-west 
Principality, His Highness the Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, an<l Ireland, and the 
dominions belonging thereunto; for I am that angel to 
whom the Almighty has committe<i the government of 
those three kingdoms, which thou seest from this place.* 
And I answered and said, Mf it be so, sir, it seems to 
me that for almost these twenty years past Vour Highness 
has been absent from your cha^e : for not only if any 
angel, but if any wise and honest man had, since that time, 
been our governor, wc should not have wandered thus long 
in these laborious and endless labyrinths of confusion ; 
but cither not have entered at all into them, or at least 
have returned l>ack l>efore wo had al^solutcly lost our 
way: but instead of V'our Highness wc have had since 
such a protector as was his predecessor Richard the 
Third to the king his nephew ; for he presently slew 
the commonwealth, which he pretended to protect, and 
set up himself in the place of it : a little less guilty indec<l 
in one respect, Ixrcausc the other slew the innocent, an<l 
this man did but murder a murderer Such a protector 
wc have had as we would have been glad to have 
change<l for an enemy, and rather received a constant 
Turk than this every-month’s ajxKtatc ; sudi a protector 
as man is to his flocks, which he sheers, and sells, or 
devours himself ; and I would fain know what the wolf, 
which he protecU him from, could do more. Such a 

protector’ and, as I was proceeding, mclhought His 

Highness began to put on a displeasc<l and threatening 
countenance (as men use to do when their dearest 
friends happen to be traduced in Ihctr company), which 
gave me the first rise of jealousy against him ; for 1 did 
not believe that Cromwell, amongst all his foreign corre- 
spondences, had ever held any with angels. However, I 
was not hardened enough yet to venture a quarrel with 
him then : and therefore, as I had S)>oken to the Pro- 
tector himself In Whitehall, • I desired him that His 
Highness would please to pardon ine» if t had unwittingly 
spoken any thing to the disparagement of a person 
whose relations to HU Highness I had not the honour 
to know/ At which he told me, that he had no other 
concernment for His late Highness, than as be took him to 


^ 5 ^ 

j l>c the greatest man that ever wa.^ of the KnglUh naijun, 
' if not (said he) of the whole world; which gi'es me a 
just title to the tlcfence of his reputation, since 1 now 
account myself, as it were, a natural ize<l Engli>h angel, 
by h.iving had >o long the management of the aff.iirs 
of that country'. And pray, countr^TOdn (said he very 
kindly and very llaileringly), for I would nc»t have you 
fall into the general error of the world, that detests and 
decries so extraordinary* a virtue ; what can be more 
extraordinary than that a pervin of mean blrOi. no 
fortune, no eminent qualities of l>o*iy (which have >ome- 
times) or of mind (which have often, raised men to the 
highest <lignilics), should have the courage to attempt, 
and the happiness to succec<l in st) improbable a design, 
as the destruction of one of the mo-.t ancient, ami in all 
ap|>carance mo>it solidly roundc<l mon.yrchics up-jn earth? 
That he should have the power or lK>ldneN>. to pul bi> 
prince and master to an open an<l infamous death ; to 
banish that numerous and strongly allied family : lo do 
all this umlcr the name and wages of a parli.nment ; to 
tmmpic upon them too as he pleased, and spurn them 
out of <loors when he grew wear}' of them ; lo raise up a 
new and unheard-of monster out of Ihcir ashes ; lo stifle 
that in the ver^' Infancy, and set up himself above all 
things that ever were calleil sovereign in England ; to 
oppress all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
wards by artifice ; lo serye alt parties patiently for a 
while, and to command them victoriously at last ; to over- 
run each comer of the three nations and overcome with 
equal facility both the riches of the south and the poverty 
of the north ; to be feared and court c<l by all foreign 
princes, and adoptetl a brother lo the gods of the earth ; 
to call together parliaments with a word of his j>cn, and 
scatter them again with the breath of his mouth ; lo 1* 
humbly and daily petitioned to that he would please lo be 
hircil, at the rale of two millions a year, lo be the master 
of those who had hired him before to be their ser>*an( : lo 
have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much 
at his disposal as >vas the little inheritance of his father, 
and to be as noble and literal in the spending of them ; 
and lastly (for there is no end of all the particulars of 
his gloiy), to bequeath all this with one word to his pos- 
terity ; to die with peace at home, and triumph abraad ; 
to be buried among kings, and with more than regal 
solemnity ; and to leave a name behind him, not to be 
extinguished but with the whole world ; which, as it is 
now loo little for his praises, so might have been too for 
his inquests, if the short line of his human life could have 
been stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs ? ^ 

Even those %vho do not read Cowley now arc 
familiar— indirectly through Cowper— with 

God the first garden made, and the first city Cain : 
which is no doubt the original of Cowperis 

God made the country and man made the ioym. 
Other pregnant lines from Cowley arc — 

Hope, fortune’s cheating lottery I 

Where for one prize an hundred blanks there be. 

The world *s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant in Nature were inconstancy. 

Plenty as well as want can separate friends. 

Modem cdicions of Cowley's workiare Groton's fiSSi), Waller'^ 
Nonctucb Preti (anthology, 1996X Gough edited 
(v9>5)- See Livee by Sprat (i660> and by Dr Jobokon, eiudies by 
Neibercot(t9}i)aod LeifteaaCtpje), and Shafer's 
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Lord Clarendon, 

Edw.ird Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was born i8th 
February 1608 at D inton, near Salisbur)*, third son 
of a Wiltshire squire. Destined for the Church, he 
went up to Magdalen Hall in 1622 ; but the death 
of his elder brothers having left him the heir, he 
cpiittcd Oxford for the Middle Temple in 1625. 
'I hou^h he rose in his profession, he loved letters 
better than law ; for his friends he chose such 
brilliant spirits as Falkland. Ben Jonson, Scldcn, 
Hales, and Chillingworth, and, in his own words, 
* was never so proud, or thought himself so good a 
man. as when he was the worst in the company.* 
He married twice — in 1629, Ann, daughter of Sir 
George Ayliffc, whose death six months afterwards 
‘shook all the frame of lus resolutions next, in 
1632, Frances, daughter of Sir Thomas Aylcsbur)', 
Master of Requests and of the Mint. She bore 
him four sons and two daughters; and with her, 
till her death in 1667, he Hived very comfortably 
in the most uncomfortable times, and xcry joy- 
fully in those times when matter of joy was 
administered.' 

In 1640 he was returned for Wootton- Bassett to 
the Short Parliantcnt, for Sallash to the Long ; 
and up to the summer of 1641 he acted heartily with 
the poi)ular party. Then he drew hack. Enough, 
he deemed, had been done ; a victorious oligarchy 
might prove more formidable than a humbled 
king ; nor could he conceive ‘ a religion without 
bishops.' Charles’s answer to the Grand Remon- 
strance was of Hyde's composing, as were most 
of the subsequent able manifestoes ; and though 
in a midnight inlcrt icw with the king he declined 
to take St John's post of Solicitor-General, thence- 
forward he and Falkland and Colcpcpcr formed a 
veritable privy council. Unhappily they were not 
allowed to know everything ; unfortunately for the 
king^, their advice was not always followed 5 thus 
the attempted arrest of the five members had 
neither their privity nor their approval Still 
Hyde headed the royalist opposition in the Com- 
mons, till in May 1642 he slipped away and followed 
Charles into Yorkshire. He witnessed Edgehill, 
in 1643 was knighted and made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in March 1645 attended the Prince of 
Wales to the west of England, and with him a 
twelvemonth later passed on to Scilly and Jersey, 
In Scilly, on 18th May 1646, he commenced his 
tory; in Jersey he tarried two whole years. From 
November 1649 till March 1651 he was engaged in 
a fruitless embassy to Spain \ next for nine years 
he filled the office of a ‘Caleb Ualdcrstonc' in the 
needy, greedy, factious little court of Charles IL, 
sometimes with ‘ neither clothes nor fire to pre- 
serve him from the sharpness of the season, and 
with not three sous in the world to buy a fagot,' 
Charles had made him High Chancellor in 1658, 
and at the Restoration he was confirmed in that 
dignity, in November 1660 being created Baron 
Hyde, and in the following April Earl of Clarendon. 


To this period belongs the strangest episode in 
all his Autobiography. In November 1659 his 
daughter Anne (1638-71), then lady-in-waiting to 
the Princess of Orange, had entered into a secret 
marriage-contract with the king's brother, James, 
Duke of York ; and nine months later they were 
privately married at her father's house. On learn- 
ing the news, if news indeed it was, he burst into a 
passion of the coarsest invective against her; yet 
people fancied that in Catherine of Braganza he 
purposely selected a barren bride for the king, 
that so his own daughter might some day come to 
the throne. Nor as chief Minister was he other- 
wise popular. A bigoted Churchman, a thorough 
Conservative, and always a lawyer, he would fain 
have restored things to the status quo ante bfllusn. 
He loved a Papist little better than a sectary, 
and accordingly would have nothing to do with 
Charles’s toleration. He looked sourly on Charles's 
vices, yet stooped to impose Charles's mistress on 
Charles’s queen. He could not satisfy the Cava- 
liers, who contrasted his opulence with their own 
broken fortunes ; he did more than enough to 
irritate the Puritans. The sale of Dunkirk, the 
Dutch war, the very Plague and Great Fire, all 
heightened his unpopularity ; and in 1667 he 
fell an easy unlamcntcd victim to a court cabal 
'Fhe great seal was taken from him ; impeachment 
for high-treason followed ; and quitting the king- 
dom at Charles's bidding, the old man settled at 
Montpellier. There and at Moulins he spent nearly 
six tranquil years ; and afterwards from Rouen he 
sent a last piteous entreaty that Charles would 
permit him to ‘die in his own country and among 
his own children,’ His petition was disregarded, 
and at Rouen he died 9lh December 1674. No 
monument marks his grave in Westminster Abbey. 

Men’s estimates of Clarendon have varied widely. 
Southey calls him ‘ the wisest, most upright of 
statesmen;' the Scottish Whig historian, George 
Brodic, ‘a miserable sycophant and canting hypo- 
crite.' The truth lies somewhere between the two 
verdicts, but Southey's is much the truer of the 
two. The failings and merits of the statesman are 
mirrored in his great History of the Rebellion in 
England 1704-7), with its supplement and 

continuation, more faulty and less valuable, the 
History of the Civil War in Ireland and 

the Life of Edward^ Earl of Clarendon (3 >'ols. 
* 759 )* The publication of the History of the 
Rebellion in the reign of Queen Anne was an 
event of some importance in English politics as 
well as in English letters, since the glowing picture 
which it unfolded of the CaxTilier cause and party 
is believed to have been one cause of the Tory and 
Jacobite reaction which brought Harley and St 
John into power. The original editors of the work 
were Bishop Smajridgc, Dean Aldrich, and Bishop 
Atterbury, the last of whom successfully defended 
himself and hia colleagues (1731) against Old- 
mixon’s accusation that they had falsified the text 
An apology more than a history, a vindication of 
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the author and of Charles I., the History is nol^ 
does not profess to be, impartial ; it suppresses the 
truth where the truth seemed unfavourable ; and 
it is grossly inaccurate— the result of a fallible 
memor>% But, Mr Green notwithstanding, it docs 
not ‘ by deliberate and malignant falsehood* per- 
wrt the whole action of Clarendon’s adversaries ; 
careless and ungenerous he might be, wilfully 
dishonest he was not. And though his style is 
prolix and redundant, though It ‘suffocates us by 
the length of its periods,' his splendid stateliness, 
his narrative skill, his development of motives, and, 
above all, his marvellous skill in portraiture (shown 
best in the character of Falkland), have rendered 
the History an imperishable classic. 

Reception of the Liturgy at Edinburgh In 1637. 

On the Sunday morning appointed for the work, the 
Chancellor of Scotland and others of the Council 
being present in the cathedral church, the denn Iwgan 
to read the Liturgy, which he had no sooner entered 
u|>on but a noise and clamour was raisctl throughout 
the church, that no voice could be heanl distinctly, and 
then a shower of stones ami slicks ami cudgels were 
thrown at the dean’s head. The bishop went up into 
the pulpit, and from thence pul them in min<l of the 
sacrwlness of the place, of their duly to God and the 
King ; but he found no more reverence, nor was the 
clamour or disorder less than before. Ulie Chancellor, 
from his seat, commanded the provost and magistrates 
of the city to descend from the gallery in which they 
sal, and by their authority to suppress the riot ; which 
at last with great difficulty they did, by driving the 
rudest of those who made the dislurbaiu^ out of the 
church, and shutting the doors, which gave the dean 
opportunity to proceed in ihc reading of the Liturgy, 
which was not at all intcndeci or hearkenetl to by those 
who remained within the church ; and if it had, they 
who were (urnctl out continued their barbarous noise, 
brake the windows, and cndeavourcfl to break down the 
doors; so that it was not possible for any to follow 
their devotions. 

When all was done that at that time could be done 
there, and Ihc Council and magistrates went out of the 
church to their houses, the rabble followed the bishops 
with all the opprobrious language they could invent, of 
bringing in su|>crslition and Popery into the king<lom, 
and making the people slaves ; and were not content 
to use their longues, but employed their hands too 
in throwing dirt and stones at them, ami treated the 
Bishop of £x)jnburgh (whom they looked upon as most 
active that way) so rudely that with great difficulty he 
got into a bouse after they had tom his habit, and 
was from thence removed to his own with great 
hazard of his life. As this was the reception it had 
in the cathedral, so it fared not better in the other 
churches in the city, but was entertained with the same 
hollowing and outcries, and threatening the men whose 
office it was to read it with the same bitter execrations 
against bishops and Popery. 

Hitherto no person of condition or name appeared, or 
seemed to countenance this seditious confusion ; it was 
the rabble, of which nobody was named, and, which 
is more strange, not one apprehended : and it seems 
the tnshops thought it not of moment enough to desire 


or require any help or protection from the Council ; but, 
without conferring with them or applying theni^ehcs to 
them, they despatched away an express to the Kjn;^ 
with a full an(i particular information of all that ha-J 
passed, and a desire il>at he would take that course he 
thought best for the carrying on his service. 

Until this advcrtivenienl arrived from Scotland, there 
were very few in England who lia<l heard of any di^- 
orilers there, or of anytlung done there which might 
protluce any. The King hinisclf had been always so 
jealous of the privileges of th.rt his native kingdom (as 
hath Ixrcn touched l>eforc), and ih.it it might not bedis. 
honoured by a suspicion of having any dcpcn<lence upon 
England, that he never su/Tcred any thing relating to 
that to be dcbalc<l or so much as communicaiexl to his 
Privy Council in this (though m.any of that nation were, 
without distinction, Councillors of England!, but handled 
all those alTairs himself with two or three Scotch njcn 
who always attended in the Court for the businco of 
that kingtlom, which was upon the matter still despatched 
by the sole advice and direction of the Man^uis of 
Hamblcton [Hamilton]. 

And the truth is, there was so little curiosity either in 
the Court or the country to know any thing of Scoilan<l, 
or what was done there, that when the whole nation was 
solicitous to know what pas.seil weekly in Germany and 
Poland and all other parts of Europe, no man ever in- 
quiretl what was doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom 
a pbee or mention in one p.igc of any gazette, so little 
the worhl heard or thought of th.ai people ; and even after 
the advertisement of this preamble to rebellion, no men* 
tion was made of it at the Council-board, but such a 
despatch made into Scotland upon it a> expressed the 
King’s dislike and displeasure, and obliged the lortls of 
the Council there to appear more vigorously in the 
vindication of his authority, ami suppression of those 
tumults. But all was loo little. That i>eoplc, after 
they had once l>cgun, pursued the business vigorously, 
and with all imaginable contempt of the government ; 
and though in the hubbub of the first day there appeared 
nobody of name or reckoning, but the actors were rc.illy 
of the dregs of the 2>cople, yet they discovered by the 
countenance of that day that few men of rank were for- 
ward lo engage themselves in the quarrel on the behalf of 
the bishops ; whereupon more considerable persons every 
day appeared against them, and, as heretofore in the case 
of St Paul (Acts xiii. 50), Mr yitos stirred up the devout 
and hosiourable uwten^ the women and ladies of the best 
quality declared themselves of the parly, and with alt 
the reproaches imaginable made war upon the bishops, 
as introducers of Popery and superstition, against which 
they avowed themselves to be irreconcilable enemies : 
and their husbands did not long defer the owning the 
same spirit ; insomucli as within few days the bishops 
durst not appear in the streets nor in any courts or 
houses, but were in danger of their lives ; and such of 
the lords oi durst be in their company, or seemed to 
desire to rescue them from violence, had their coaches 
torn in pieces, and their persons assaulted, insomuch as 
they were glad to send for some of those great men 
who did indeed govern the nibble though they appeared 
not in it, who readily came and redeeme<l them out of 
their hands. So that by the time new orders came from 
England, there was scarce a bishop left in Edinburgh, 
and not a minister who durst read the Liturgy in any 
chuKh. 
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Cbaraoter of Hampden. 

Mr H;)inp<)en was a man of nnich greater cunning, and 
it mny bo of the most discerning spirit, and of the greatest 
address and insinuation to bring any thing to pass which 
he desired of any man of that time, and who laid the 
design deepest. He was a gentleman of a good cxlmc- 
non aikI a fair fortune, who from a life of great pleasure 
and license had on a sudden rctire<t to extraordinary 
soliricty and strict ness, and yet rctainc<l his usual cheer- 
fulness and affability ; which, together with the opinion 
of his wisdom and justice and the courage he bad shewc<l 
in op]X}sing the ship-money, raised his reputation to a 
vciy great licight, not only in tluckinghanishirc where he 
lived, but generally throughout the kingdom, lie was 
not a man of many worxls, and rarely l>cgan the discourse, 
or made the first entrance upon any business that was 
assumed; but a very weighty speaker, and after be had 
heard a full tlelkitc, ami observc<l how the Mouse was 
like to l>c inclined, took up the argument, and shortly 
and clearly and craftily so staled it that he commonly 
conducted it to the conclusion he desired ; and if he 
found he could not do that, he was never without the 
dexterity to divert the debate to another lime, and to 
prevent the determining any thing in the negative which 
might prove inconvenient in the future. He made so 
great a show of civility and mo<lcsly and humility, and 
always of intrusting his own judgment and of esteeming 
bis with whom he conferred for the present, that he 
seemed to have no opinions or resolutions but such as 
he contractcil from the inrorm.ation and instruction he 
received upon the discourses of others, whom he had a 
wonderful art of governing and leading into his principles 
and inclinations whilst they believed tli.it lie wholly dc- 
|)cndcd upon their counsel and advice. No man had 
ever a gTc.ilcr power over himself or was less the man 
th.it he seemed to l)C, which shortly after appeared to 
every bo<1y when he eared less to keep on the mask. 

Cbaractor of Lord Falkland. 

In this unhappy battle [the first of Newbury] was slain 
the Lord Viscount Falkland : n person of such prodigious 
parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweet- 
ness and <lclight in conversation, of so flowing and obliging 
a humanity and goodness to mankind, and of that primi- 
tive simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accursed civil war than 
that single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable 
to nil posterity. 

‘Turpe mori post le solo non i>ossc dolorc.’ 

Before this Parliament his condition of life was so 
happy that it was hartlly capable of improvement. Before 
lie came to twenty years of age he was master of a noble 
fortune, which descended to him by the gift of a grand* 
father, without passing through his father or mother, ivho 
were then lioth alive, and not well enough contented to 
find themselves passed by in the descent. His crlucation 
for some years had liccn in Ireland, where his father was 
Lord Deputy ; so that when he returned into England to 
the possession of his fortune, he was uncntanglcd with 
any acquaintance or friends, which usually grow up by 
the custom of conversation, and therefore was to make a 
pure election of his company, which he chose by other 
rules than were prescribed to the young nobility of that 
time. And it cannot l)c denied, though he admitted 
xomc few to his friendship for the ogrecnblcncss of their 


n.itures and their undoubted affection to him, that his 
familiarity .and friendship for the most part was with men 
of the most eminent and sublime parts, and of untouched 
reputation in point of integrity ; and such men had a title 
to his bosom. 

He was a great chcrisher of wU and fancy and good 
parts in any man, and, if he found them clouded with 
poverty or want, a most liberal and l>ountiful patron 
towards them, even al)ovc his fortune ; of which in those 
administrations he was such a dispenser as if he had 
l»een trusted with it to such uses, and if there had been 
the least of vice in his expense, he might have l>een 
thought too prodigal. He was constant and |>ertinacious 
in whatsoever he resolved to do, and not to l>e wearied 
by any pains that were necessary to that end. And 
ihercfore, having once resolved not to sec London (which 
he love<l al>ove all places) till he had perfectly learned 
the Greek tongue, he went to his own house in the 
country, and pursued it with that indefatigable industry 
that it will not l>c believed in how short a time he was 
m.ister of it, an<l accurately read all the Greek historians. 

In this time, his house being within ten mites of 
Oxford, he contracted familiarity and friendship with 
the most polite and accurate men of that university, who 
found such an immenseness of wit, and such a solidity of 
judgment in him, so infinite a fancy bound in by a most 
logical ratiocination, such a vast knowledge that he was 
not ignorant in any thing, yet such an excessive humility 
as if he bad kno^vn nothing, that they frequently resorted 
and dwelt with him os in a college situated in a purer 
air ; so that his house was a university bound in a lesser 
volume, whither they came not so much for repose as 
study, and to examine and refine those grosser proposi- 
tions which laziness and consent made current in vulgar 
conversation. 

Many attempts were made upon him by the instigation 
of his mother (tvho was a lady of another persuasion in 
religion, and of a most masculine understanding, allayed 
with the jiassion and infirmities of her own sex) to pervert 
him in his piety to the Church of England, and to recon- 
cile him to that of Rome ; which they prosecuted with 
the more confidence, l>ccausc he declined no opportunity 
or occasion of conference with those of that religion, 
whether priests or laics, having diligently studied the 
controversies, and exactly read all or the choicest of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, and having a memory so 
stupendous that he remembered on all occasions whatso- 
ever he rend. And he was so great an enemy to that 
passion and uncharitableness which he saw produced by 
dilTerence of opinion in matters of religion, that in all 
those disputations with priests and others of the Roman 
Church he alTcctcd to manifest all possible civility to their 
persons, and estimation of their parts ; which made them 
retain still some hope of his reduction, even when they 
ha<l given ocr offering farther reasons to him to that 
purpose. But this charity towards them vos much 
lessened, and any corrcspK)ndence with them quite de- 
clined, when by sinister arts they had corrupted his two 
younger brothers, being both children, and stolen them 
from his house and transported them beyond seas, and 
pen*crlcd his sisters: u]>on which occasion he writ two 
large discourses against the principal positions of that 
religion, with that sharpness of style and full weight of 
reason that the Church is deprived of great jewels in the 
concealment of them, and that they are not published to 
the world. 
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He was superior to all lho>e and altcclioii') 

wbicU atlend vulgar mincL and uas oilier 

aml>ition than of knowIe<lgc. and lo Ik* reputed a lover of 
all gooil men ; and that made him too much a contemner 
of those arts which must l>e indulged in the transacti<)n> 
of human afTairs. In the last ^hort rarhament he wa< a 
burgess in the Mouse of Commons ; and frcmi the <le bate 
whicJi were there managed with all imaginable gravity 
and sobriety, he coniracteil such a reverence to parlia- 
ments that he thought it really impossible that they could 
<ver produce mis* 
chieve or incon- 
venience to the 
king<h>m, or that 
the kingdom could 
be tolerably happy 
in the intermission 
of them. . . . 

Me had a cour- 
age of the most 
clear and keen tern- 
]>er» and so far from 
fear that he was not 
without appetite of 
danger ; and there- 
fore upon any occa- 
sion of action he 
ahva)‘s cngagc<l his 
IKrson in those 
troops which he 
thought by (he 
forwardness of the 
commanders to Ik* 
most like to l>e 
farthest engagc<l ; 
nnd in all such en- 
counters he had 
aliout him a strange 
cheerfulness ainl 
c o m p a n i a b I e 
ness, without at all 
affecting the execu- 
tion that attended 
them ; in which lie 
took no delight, 

Imt took pains to 
prevent it where it 
was not by resist- 
ance necessary: insomuch that at E<lgehiM, when the 
enemy was routed^ he was like to have incurred great peril 
by interposing lo save those who had throw'n away their 
arms, and against whom it may l>c others were mor^ 
fierce for their having thrown them away : insomuch as 
a man might think he came into the field only out of 
curiosity to see the face of clanger, and charity to prevent 
the shedding of blood. Yel In his natural inclination he 
acknowledged he was addicted lo the profession of a 
soldier ; and shortly after he came to bis fortune, and 
Iwforc he came to age, he went into the I-ow Countries, 
with a resolution of procuring command, and to give him- 
self up to it ; from which he was converted by the com- 
Jilete inactivity of that summer : and so he returned into 
KngUnd, and shortly after entered upon that vehement 
course of study we mentioned l^cfore, tili the first alarum 
^rom (he north ; and then again he made ready for (he 
held«aod though he received some repulse in the cooi- 


iiinnd of a (rooj» of horse, of which he ha'l a promi>c, he 
I went a voluniccr wah the Karl of Kn‘>cx. 

1* roiii ilic entrance into this unnatural war, h\\ natural 
cheerfulness aiul \i\ai.ity grew cloufled, and a kind of 
Nadiio> and dejection of spirit -.lole upon him which he 
bad never been u^cd to; yet l>cing one of ihovc- who 
lK.*hcved that one battle w<»uld eml all d I fTe fences, and 
that there wouM l>c so great a victory on one ?»itle that 
the other woubl f>c c*>nipcllcd to submit lo any conditions 
from llie victor (which xiipj'u^itiiMi and ( <mclu»ion, gener- 
ally sunk into the 
nuhdx of most men, 
prevent eel (he look- 
ing a her many ad- 
vantages which 
might then have 
Ikch laid hold uO 
he resisted thoac 

indispositions fff 
/ut’fu M/tifft tnter 
rfPHfdta frat. Hut 
after the King's re- 
turn from Hrain- 
ford, an<l the furious 
rcsoliilion of the 
two Houses not to 
admit any trcaiy 
for peace, those in- 
disposiiions which 
had liefore touched 
him grew into a 
perfect habit of un- 
chccrfulncss ; and 
he who had l>ccn so 
exactly unreserved 
ami afTabIc to all 
men that his face 
ami countenance 
wxs always present 
and vacant to his 
company, and held 
any cloudiness and 
less ])lcasanlnc»s of 
the visage a kind 
of rudeness or in- 
civility, l>ccimc on 
a su<iden less com- 
municahle, and 
thence very sad, pole, and exceedingly affected with the 
spleen. In his clothes and habit, which he had intended 
liefore always with more neatness and industry and 
expense than is usual to so great a mind, he was not 
now only incurious but too negligent ; and in his recep- 
tion of suitors, and the necessary or casual addresses to 
his place, so cjuick and slmrp and severe, that there 
wanted not some men (who were strangers to his nature 
and dis|x)sition) who believed him proud and imperious; 
from which no mortal man was ever more free. . . . 

When there was any overture or hope of |)cacc he 
would bo more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly 
solicitous lo press any thing which he thought might 
promote it ; and sitting amongst his friends, often, after 
a deep silence and fre<|Ucnt sighs, would, with a shrill 
and %Ai\ accent, ingeminate the w'ord /V<Tr^, P4a<t^ 
ami would passionately profess that the very agony of 
the war, and the view of the calamities and dcy^lation 
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the kingilom did and mu>i endure, look his sleep from 
him, and would shortly break his heart. I his made 
some think, or pretend to think, that he was so much 
enamoured on jxracc, that he would have \>cen glad the 
King should have l>ought it at any price ; which was a 
most unreasonable calumny ; as if a man that was him» 
self the most punctual and precise in every circumstance 
that might reflect \i[>on conscience or honour couM have 
wished the King to have committed a trespass against 
either. . . . 

In the morning before the battle, as always upon 
action, he w.xs very cheerful, and put himself into the 
first rank of the Lord Uyron s regiment, who was then 
a<lvancing upon the enemy, who had linetl the he<lges 
on both sides will) musketeers ; from w'hencc he was 
shot with a musket on the lower part of the belly, and 
in the instant falling from his horse, his Ixxly was not , 
found till tlie next morning, till when there was some 
ho|K* he might have l>cen a prisoner ; though his nearest 
friends, who knew his (cm]>cr, received small comfort i 
from that imagination. I lnis fcdl that incomparable 
young man, in the four-and- thirtieth year of his age, 
having so much despatched the business of life, that the 
oldest rarely attain to that immense knowledge, and the 
youngest enter not into the world w ith more innocence : 
and whosoever leads such a life need not care upon how 
short warning it is taken from him. 

The Battle of Stratton. 

TowanU the middle of May, the Earl of Stamford 
marched into Cornwall, by the north part, w*ith a body , 
of fourteen bunilrc<l horse and dragoons, and five thou- 
sand four hundred foot by the (>oll, w*ith a train of 
thirteen brass onlnancc, aiul a mortar piece, and a very 
plentiful magazine of victual and ammunition, and every 
way in as good nn equipage os could be provide<l by 
men who wantc<l no money ; whilst the King's smalt | 
forces, being not half the numlKr, and uiisupplicfl with 
every useful thing, were at Lanson [I^iunceston] ; of 
whom the enemy had so full a contempt, though they 
knew they were marching to them, within six or seven 
miles, that they considered only how to take them nfier 
they were <lispcrscd, and to prevent their nmning into 
Pendennis Castle to give them further trouble. To 
w'bich purpose having cncam]>ed themselves upon the 
flat top of a very high hill, to w*hich the oscents 
were very sleep cverj* way, near Stratton, being the 
only part of Cornwall eminently disatfected to the 
King^s scrsHCC, they sent a |>arty of twelve hundre<l 
horse and dragoons under the command of Sir George 
Chttdleigh, father to their Major-general, to Bodmin to 
surprise the high shrief [sheriff], and principal gentle- 
men of the country ; and thereby, not only to prevent 
the coming up of any more strength to the King's 
party, but, under the awe of such a power of horse, 
to make the whole country rise for them. This design, 
which WAS not in itself unreasonable, proved fortunate to 
the King. For his forces which marched from Lanson, 
with a resolution to fight with the enemy, upon ony 
disadvantage of place or number (which, how haxardous 
soever, carried less danger with it than retiring into the 
county, or anything else that was in their pow'cr), easily 
now resolved to assault the camp in the al^nce of their 
horse ; and with this resolution they marched on Mon- 
day the fifteenth of May within a mile of the enemy : 
being so destitute of all provisions, that the best oflTiceis 


had but a biscuit a man a day, for two days, the enemy 
looking upon them as their own« 

On l uesday the sixteenth of May, about five of the 
clock in the morning, they disposed themselves to their 
work, having stood in their arms all the night. The 
numlier of foot was al>ouL two thousand four hundred, 
which (hey dividccl into four (larts, and agreed on their 
several provinces. The first was commanded by the 
Lord .Mohun and Sir Ralph Hoplon, who undertook to 
assault the camp on the south side. Next them, on the 
left han<l, Sir John Bcrkcly and Sir Bevil Grcenvill were 
to force their w.ay. Sir Nicholas Slanning and Colonel 
Trevannion wore to assault the north side ; and on their 
left hand, Colonel Thomas Basset, who was Major-general 
of their foot, and Colonel William Godolphin were to 
advance with their p-arty ; each party having two pieces 
of cannon to dispose as they found neccssar>* : Colonel 
John Digby commanding the horse and dragoons, l>eing 
alwut five hundred, stocnl upon a sandy common which 
had a way to the camp, to take any advant:^e he could 
of the enemy, if they chained ; olhenvisc, to be firm as 
a reserv e. 

In this manner the fight begun ; the King's forces 
pressing w*iih their utmost vigour those four ways up the 
bill, and the enemy's as olistinatcly defending their ground. 
The fight continued w*ith very doubtful success till to- 
wards three of the clock in the afternoon, when word 
was brought to the chief officers of the Cornish that 
their ammunition was spent to less than four liarrels of 
powder ; which (concealing the defect from the soldiers) 
they resolved could be only supplied with courage : and 
therefore, by messengers to one another, they agreed to 
advance w*ith their full bodies, without making any more 
shot, lilt they rcache<t the top of the hill, and so might be 
upon even ground with the enemy ; wherein the officer's 
courage and resolution was so well seconded by the 
soldier that they began to get ground in all places, 
and the enemy, in wonder of the men who out- faced 
their shot w ith their swords, to quit their |x>st. Major* 
general Clnulleigh, who onlcr'd the battle, failed in no 
part of a soldier; and when he saw his men recoil from 
less numlicrs, and the enemy in all places gaining the 
hill upon him, himself advanced, with a good stand of 
pikes, upon that p-arty which was led by Sir John 
Bcrkcly and Sir Bevil Grcenvill, and charged them so 
smartly that he put them into disorder ; Sir Bevil Greenvill 
in the shock being borne to the ground, but quickly 
re]ievc<t by his companion, they so reinforced the chaige, 
that having killed most of the assailants and dispersed 
(he rest, they took the Major-general prisoner, after he 
had behaved himself with as much courage as a man 
could da Then the enemy gave ground apace, inso- 
much AS the four parties, growing nearer and nearer os 
they ascendetl the hill, between three and four of the 
clock they all met together upon one ground near the 
top of the hill, where (hey embraced with unspeakable 
joy, each congratulating the other's success, and all ac* 
knowledging the wonderful blessing of God ; and being 
there posseted of some of the enemy's cannon, they 
turned them upon the camp, and advanced together to 
)>erfe€t (heir victory. But the enemy no sooner under* 
stood the loss of their Major-general but their hearts 
failed them ; and being so resolutely pressed, and their 
ground lost, upon the security and advantage whereof 
they wholely depended, some of (hem threw down their 
arms and others fled ; dispersing themselves, and every 
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man shifting for himself, their general, the Elarl of Stam- 
ford, giving the example, who (having stood at a safe 
distance all the time of the Ixvttle, environed with all 
the horse, which in small parties, though it is true their 
whole number was not above six or seven score, might 
have done great mischief to the several parties of 
foot, who with so much difficulty scaled the steep hill) 
as soon as he saw the day lost, and some said sooner, 
made all imaginable haste to Exciter (Exeter), to prep.tre 
them for the condition they were shortly to expect. 

Character of Charles 1. 

But it will not l)c unneces.sary to add the short 
character of his person, that posterity may know the 
inestimable loss which the nation then underwent, in 
being deprived of a prince whose example would have 
ha<l a greater influence upon the manners and piety 
of the nation than the most strict laws can have. To 
speak first of his private qualifications as a man, before 
the mention of his princely and royal virtues ; he was, 
if ever any, the most worthy of the title of an honest 
man ; so great a lover of justice, that no temptation 
could dispose him to a wrongful action, except it were 
so disguised to him that he believed it to be just. 
He had a tenderness and compassion of nature which 
restrained him from ever doing a hard-hearted thing ; 
and therefore he was so apt to grant pardon to male- 
factors. that his judges represented to him the damage 
and insecurity to the public that flowed from such his 
indulgence ; and then he restrained himself from pardon- 
ing either murders or highway robberies, and quickly 
discerned the fruits of his severity by a wonderful re- 
formation of those enormities. He was very punctu.il 
ami regular in his devotions; so that he was never 
known to enter upon his recreations or sports, though 
never so early in the morning, before he had been at 
public prayers; so that on hunting.da>-s his chaplains 
were bound to a very early attendance. And he was 
likewise very strict in observing the hours of his private 
cabinet devotions, and was so severe an exactor of 
gravity and reverence in all mention of religion, that 
he could never endure any light or profane word in 
religion, with what sharpness of wit soever it was 
covered : though he was well pleased and delighted with 
reading verses made upon any occasion, no man durst 
bring before him any thing that was profane or unclean ; 
that kind of wit had never any countenance then. He 
was so great an example of conjugal afTccison, that tliey 
who did not imitate him in that particular did not brag 
of their lilierty: ami he did not only permit but direct 
his bishops to prosecute those scandalous vices in the 
ecclesiastical courts against persons of eminence and 
oenr relation to hU service* 

IIu kingly virtuei had tome mixture and allay (hat 
hindcre<i them from shining in full la^tre, and from 
producing those fruiu they should have been attended 
with. He was not in his nature bountifuly (hough he 
gave very much : which appeared more after the duke 
of Uuck Ingham's death, after which those showers fell 
very rarely ; and he pausol too long in giving, which 
made those to whom he gave less sensible of the benefit* 

kepi state to the full, which made his Court very 
orderly, no man presuming to be seen in a place where 
he had no pretence to be* He saw and o1>terved men 
long l>efore he received any about his person, and 
did not love strangers, nor very conbdeot men* He 
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wa:> a patient hearer of causes, which he frc^pienily 
accu»tc»me<J himself to at the Council board ; and Judged 
very well, and was dexterous in the mediating pan ; so 
that he often put an end to causes by per^ua^ion, wliich 
the stubbornness of men's humours made dilator)* in 
courts of justice. 

He was very fea^lcs^ in his |)erbon, but not enteq>ris- 
ing ; and hatl .in excellent unfler>tanding, but was not 
confident enough of it ; which made him oftentimes 
change his own opinion for a worse, and follow the 
adnee of a man that did not judge so well as himself. 
And this made him more irresolute than the conjuncture 
of his affairs would admit. If he had Ixrcn of a rougher 
and more iin|>erious nature, he would have found more 
respect and duty ; and his not applying sonic severe 
cures to approaching evils procec<lctl fr<jxn llie lenity of 
his nature and the tenderness of his conscience, which 
in all cases of blood made him choose the softer way, and 
not hearken to severe counsels, bow reasonably soever 
ui^e<l. This only restrained him from pursuing his 
advantage In the first Scots expedition, when, humanly 
speaking, he might have reduced that nation to the ino5»t 
sb%’ish obedience that could have been wished. 13ul no 
man can say he had then many who advised him to it, 
buito the contraiy; by a wonderful indisposition alt bis 
Council had had to fighting or any other fatigue. He 
was always an immoderate lover of the Scottish nation, 
having not only been bom there, but educated by that 
people, and besieged by them always, having few English 
about him until he was King ; and the major numl>cr of 
his servants being still of (hose, who he thought could 
never fail him i and then no man had such an ascendant 
over him by the lowest and humblest insinuations as 
duke Hamblcton [Hamilton] had. 

As he excelled in all other virtues, so in temperance 
he was so strict that he abhorred all deboshry to that 
degree (hat at a great festival solemnity where he once 
was, when very many of the nobility of the English and 
Scots were entertained, being told by one who wiilidrcw 
from thence what vast dmughu of wine they drank, 
and that there was one earl who had drank most of the 
rest down, and was not himself moved or al(cre<l, the 
King said that he deserved to be Imngctl ; and (hat 
carl coming shortly after into the room where his 
majesty was, in some gaiety, to show how unhurt he was 
from that battle, the King sent some one to bid him 
withdraw from his majest/s presence ; nor did he in 
some days after appear before the King. 

There were so many miraculous circunutances con* 
tribuled to his ruin, that men might well think that heaven 
and earth conspired it, and that the stars designed it. 
Though he was from the first declension of his power 
so much betrayed by his own servants that there were 
very few who remained faithful to him, yet that treachery 
proceeded not from any treasonable purpose to do him 
any harm, but from particular and personal animosities 
against other men. And aftenvards, the terror all men 
were under of the Parliament, and the guilt they were 
conscious of themselve5, made them watch all oppor* 
tunities to make themselves gracious to those who could 
do them good ; and so (hey became spies upon their 
master, and from one piece of knavery were hardened 
and confirmed to undertake another, till at last they had 
no hope of preservation but by the destruction of their 
master. And after all this, when a man might reason- 
ably believe that less than a universal defection of three 
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nations could not have reduced a great King to so ugly 
a fate, it is most certain that in that very hour when he 
was thus wickedly murdcrc<l in the sight of the sun, he 
ha<l as great a share in the hearts and affections of his 
subjects In general, was as much beloved, tolccmed, and 
longe<l for by the people in general of the three nations, 
as any of his prcnlecessors had ever been. To conclude : 
he was the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the best 
friend, the best husband, the best father, and the best 
Christian that the age in which he lived had produced. 
And if he was not the l>c5t King, if he was without some 
parts and qualities which have made some kings great 
and happy, no other prince was ever unhappy who was 
possessed of half his virtues and endowments, and so 
much without any kind of vice. 

This unparal 1 clc<i murder and parricide was committed 
upon the thirtieth of Januar)*, in the year, according to the 
account usc<l in England, 164$, in the forty and ninth 
year of his age, and when he had such excellent health, 
and so great vigour of body, that when his murderers 
caused him to l>c opened (which they did ; and were some 
of them present at it with great curiosity) they confessed 
and declared that no man had ever all his vital p.irts 
so perfect and unhurt : and that he seemed to be of so 
admirable a composition and constitution, that he would 
probvibly have live<l as long as nature could subsist, 
llis IxMly was immediately carried into a room at White- 
hall, where he was exposed for many days to the public 
view, that all men might know that he was not alive. 
.\nd he was then embalmed, and pul into a coffin, and so 
carried to St J.imcs’s, where he likewise rcmainwl several 
days. They who were qualified to order his funeral, 
(leclaretl that he should be buried at Windsor in a 
decent manner, providc<l that the whole expense should 
not exceed five hundred pounds. The Duke of Rich* 
mond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Southampton 
.and Lindsey, who had l>cen of his l>cd- chamber, and 
always very faithful to him, desired those who governed 
that they might have leave to perform the last duly to 
their dead master, and to wait upon him to his grave ; 
which, after some pauses, they were permitted to do, 
with this, that they should not attend the corpse out 
of the town ; since they resolved it should be privately 
carried to Windsor without pomp or noise, and then they 
should have timely notice, that if they pleased, they 
might be at his interment. And accordingly it was com- 
mitted to four of those servants, who hart been by them 
appuintc<l to wail upon him rturing his imprisonment, 
that they should convey the bo<ly to Windsor, which they 
dirt. And it was that night placed in that chamber 
which hart usually been his bed-chamber: and the next 
morning it was carrie<l into the great hall, where it 
rcmainc<l till the lonls came ; who arrived there in the 
afternoon, and immediately went to Colonel Whilchcott, 
the governor of the castle, and shewed the order they 
hart from the Parliament to l)c present at the burial, 
which he artmitted. But when they des 5 re<l that his 
Majesty might be burietl according to the form of the 
Common Prayer Book, the Bishop of London being 
present with them to officiate, he expressly, positively, 
and roughly refused to consent to it ; and said it was 
not lawful ; that the Common Prayer Book was put 
down, and he would not suffer it to be use<l in that 
garrison where he commanded ; nor could all the 
rexsons, persuasions, and entreaties prevail with him 
to suffer lU Then they went into the church, to make 


choice of a place to bury it in. But when they 
entered into it, which they had been so well acquainted 
with, they found it so altered and transformed, all tombs, 
inscriptions, and those landmarks pulled down, by 
which all men knew every particular place in that 
church, and such a dismal mutation over the whole, that 
they knew not where they were: nor was there one ol<l 
officer that had bclongcrl to it, or knew where the princes 
had used to be interred. At last there was a fellow of the 
town who undertook to tell them the place, where, he 
said, there was a vault, in which King Marry the Eighth 
and Queen Jane Se>Tnour were interrM. As near that 
place as could conveniently be, they caused the grave to 
l>e made. There the King s X^ody was laid without any 
words or other ceremonies than the tears and sighs of 
the few beholders. Upon the coffin was a plate of silver 
fixt with these wonis only, ‘King Charles, 164S. When 
the coffin was put in, the black velvet pall that had 
covered it was thrown over it, and then the earth thrown 
in : which the governor stayed to see perfectly done, and 
then took the keys of the church, which was seldom put 
to any use. 

Execution of Montroee. 

As soon as he had ended his discourse he was 
ordered 10 withdraw, and after a short space was again 
brought in, and told by the Chancellor, that he was 
on the morrow, l>eing the onc-and -twentieth of May 
1650, to be carried to Edenborough cross, and there to 
be hangc<l upon a gallows thirty feel high, for the space 
of three hours, and then to l>c taken down, and his 
head to l>c cut off upon a scaffold, and hanged on 
£<lcnl)orough toUboolh, and his legs and arms to be 
hange<l up in other public towns of the kingdom, and 
his bo<ly to be buried at the place where he was to 
be cxecutetl, except the Kirk should take off his ex- 
communication, and then his body might be buried in 
the common place of burial. He desired * that he 
might say somewhat to them,* but was not suffered, 
and so was carrietl back to the prison. 

That he might not enjoy any ease or quiet during 
the short remainder of his life, their ministers came 
presently to insult over him with all the reproaches 
imaginable ; pronounced hts damnation, and ossuretl 
him that the judgment he was the next day to undergo 
was but an easy prologue to that which he was to 
undei^ aftcnvaids. And after many such barbarities, 
they offered to intercede for him to the Kirk upon 
his repentance, and to pray with him ; but he too well 
understood the form of their common prayers in those 
eases to be only the most virulent and insolent impreca- 
tions against the persons of those they prayed against 
('Lord, vouchsafe yet to loach the obdurate heart of 
this proud incorrigible sinner, this wicked, perjured, 
traitorous, and profane person, who refuses to harken 
to the voice of ihy Kirk,* and the like charitable ex- 
pressions), and therefore he desired them to spare their 
pains, and to leave him to his own devotions. He 
told ihem that they were a miserable, deluded, and 
deluding people, and would shortly bring that poor 
nation under the most insupportable servitude ever 
people had submitted to. He told them he was prouder 
to have his head set upon the place it was appointed to 
be than he could have been to have his picture hang 
in the King's bedchamber: that he was so far from 
being troubled that his four limbs were to be hangeil 
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in four cities of the king<iom, that he heartily wished 
he had tiesh enough to be sent to every city in Christen* 
dom> as a testimony of the cause for which be suffered. 

The next day they executed every part and circum- 
stance of that bar1>arous sentence with all the inhu- 
manity imaginable ; and he bore it with all the courage 
and magnanimity, and the greatest piety, that a gootl 
Christian could manifest. He magnihal the virtue, 
courage, and religion of the last King, exceedingly 
commended the justice and goodness and understanding 
of the present King, and prayed that they might not 
betray him as they had done his father. When he 
had ended all he meant (o say, and was expecting to 
expire, they had yet one scene more to act of their 
tyranny. The hangman brought the book that had 
been publishetl of his truly heroic actions whilst he 
had commanded in that kingdom, which book was tied 
in a small cord that was put about his neck. 'Die 
marquis smiled at this new instance of their malice, 


ami thanked them for it, and said he \vas pleased 
that it should be there, and >vas prouder of wearing 
it than ever he had (>ecn of the Carter ; and so renew- 
ing some devout ejaculations, he patiently endured the 
last act of the executioner. 

Thus died the gallant Marquis of Montrose, after he 
had given as great a testimony of loyalty and courage 
as a subject can do, and performed as wonderful actions 
in several battles, upon as great inequality of numbers, 
and as great disadvantages in respect of arms and 
other preparations for war, as hath been performed in 
this age. He was a gentleman of a very ancient ex- 
traction, many of whose ancestors had exercise<l the 
highest charges under the King in that kingdom, and 
had been allied to the Crown itselC He was of very 
goo<l pans, which were improved by a good education : 
he had always a great emulation, or rather a great 
contempt of the Marquis of Argyle (as he was loo apt 
to contemn those he did not love), who wanted nothing 
but honesty and courage to be a very extraordinary 
man, having all other good talents In a great degree. 
He was in his nature fearless of danger, and never 
declined any enterprise for the difficulty of going through 
with it, but exceedingly affected those which seemed 
desperate to other men, and did believe somewhat to 
be in himself which other men were not acquainted 
with, which made him live more easily towards those 
who were, or were willing to be, inferior to him, and 
towards whom he exercised wonderful civility and 
generosity, than with his superiors or equals. He was 
naturally jealous, and suspected those who did not 
:oncur wiih him in the way not to mean so well as 
he. He was not without vanity, but his virtues were 
much superior, and he well deserved to have hit 
memory preserved ontl celebrated amongst the most 
illustrious persons of the age in which he lived. 

£acap6 or Charlae XL aOor the Battle of Worceeter. 

When the night covered them, he found means to 
withdraw himself with one or two of his own servants, 
whom he likewise discharged when it began to be light ; 
and after he had made them cut off bU hair, he betook 
himself alone Into an adjacent wood, and reliol only 
upon Him for his preservation who alone could and 
did miraculouily deliver him. 

When the darkness of the night was over, after the 
King had cast himself into that wood, he discerned 


another nuin, whi> h.n<l gotten upon an oak in the 
wood, near the place where the King had rested him- 
self, and had slept soundly. The man ujK>n the tree 
had first seen the King, and knew him, and ctmc down 
from the tree to him, and was known to the King, 
l)cing a gentleman of the ncighlx)ur county of Stafford- 
shire, who had scrx'ed his late majesty during the war, 
and had now been one of the few who resorted to the 
King after his coming to Worcester. His name was 
Carclesse, who had had a command of foot, al>ove the 
degree of a captain, under the Lord Loughborough. 
He persuaded the King, since it could not l)c safe for 
him to go out of the woo<1, anti that as soon as it 
should be fully light, the wood itself would probably 
1>c visited by those of the country, who would be search- 
ing to find those whom they might make prisoners, 
that he would get up into that tree where he had 
been, where the boughs were so thick with leaves that 
a man would not be discovered there without a narrower 
im|uiry than people usually make in places which they 
do not sus|>ect. The King thought it good counsel, 
and with the other's help climl>ed into the tree, and 
then helped his companion to ascend after him, where 
they sat all that day, and securely saw many who came 
purposely into the wood to look after them, and heard 
all their discourse, how they would use the King him- 
self if they could take him. This wood \>*as either in 
or u)x>n (he borders of Staffordshire; and though there 
was a highway near one side of it, where the King 
had entered into it, yet it was large, and all other sides 
of it opened amongst enclosures, and it pleased God 
that Carelesse was not unacquainted with the neighbour 
villages. And it was part of the King's good fortune 
that this gentleman nvos a Roman Catholic, and thereby 
was acquainted with those of that profession of all 
degrees : and it must never he denied that those of 
that faith, that is, some of them, had a very great share 
in his majesty’s preservation. 

The day being spent in (he tree, it was not in the 
King's power to forget that he had lived two days 
with eating very little, and two nights with as little 
sleep ; so that when the night came he was willing 
to make some provision for both : so that he resolved, 
with the advice and assistance of his companion, to 
leave his blessed tree ; so when the night was dark, 
they walked through the wood into those enclosures 
which were farthest from any highway, and making 
a shift to get over hedges and ditches, and after walk* 
ing at least eight or nine miles, which were (he more 
grievous to the King by the weight of his boots (for 
he could not put them off when he cut off his hair, 
for want of shoes), before morning they came to a poor 
cottage, the owner whereof, l>eing a Roman Catholic, 
was known to Carelesse. He was called up, and as 
soon as he knew one of them he easily concluded in 
what condition they both were, and presently carried 
them into a little tram full of hay, which was a better 
lodging than he had for himself. Rut when they 'were 
there, and had conferred with their host of the news 
and temper of the country, it was resolved (hat the 
danger would he (he greater if (hey stayed together; 
and, therefore, that Carelesse should presently l>e gon^ 
and should, within two days, send an honest man to the 
King, to guide him to some other place of security ; 
and in the mean time his majesty should stay upon 
the hay-mow. The poor man had nothing for him 
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to cAt, but promised him gocxl butter-milk the next 
morning ; and SO he was once more left alone, his 
companion, how weary soever, departing from him 
before day ; the poor man of the house knowing no 
more than that he was a friend of the captain's, ami 
one of those who had escaped from Worcester. The 
King slept ver>‘ well in his IcKlging, till the time that 
his host brought him a piece of bread and a great pot 
of butter-milk, which he thought the best food he ever 
had eaten. . • . 

After he had rested upon this hay- mow and fed upon 
this diet two days and two nights, in the evening before 
the third night another fellow, a little alx>ve the con- 
<lition of his host, came to the house, sent from Carclcssc, 
to conduct the King to another house, more out of any 
roa<1 near which any part of the army was like to 
march. It was al)Ovc twelve miles that he was to 
go, and Nvos to use the same caution he had done 
the first night, not to go in any common road, which 
his guide knew well how to avoid, Here he new 
drevsed himself, changing clothes with his landlord, 
anci putting on those which he usually wore: he ha<l a 
great mind to have kept his own shirt, but he con- 
sidcretl that men are not sooner discovered by any 
mark in disguises than by having fine linen in ill 
clothes : an<l so he parted with his shirt too, and took 
the same his poor host had then on. Though he had 
forc'^con that he must leave his boots, and his land- 
lord had taken the best care he could to provide an 
old pair of shoes, yet they were not easy to him when 
he first put them on, and in a short time after grew 
very* grievous to him. In this equipage he set out 
from his first lo<lging in the beginning of the night, 
under the conduct of his comrade, who guided him 
the nearest way, crossing over hedges and ditches, that 
they might l>c in least danger of meeting pa.sscngcrs. 
This was so grievous a march, and he was so tired, 
that lie was even ready to despair, and to prefer l>eing 
taken and suffered to rest, iKfore purchasing his safety 
at that price. 1 1 is shoes had after the walking a few 
miles hurt him so much that he had thrown them 
away, and walke<) the rest of the way in his ill stockings, 
which were quickly worn out ; an<l his feet, with the 
thorns in getting over hedges, and with the stones in 
other places, were so hurt and wounded, that he many 
times cost himself upon the ground, with a desperate 
and obstinate resolution to rest there till the morning, 
that he might shift Nvith less torment, what haranl 
soever he run. Dut his stout guide still prcN*ailcd >vith 
him to make a new attempt, sometimes promising that 
the way should be better, and sometimes assuring him 
that he had but little further to go ; and in this distress 
and perplexity, l>cfore the morning they arrived at the 
house designed, which though it tvos better than that 
which he had left, his lodging was still In the barn, 
u))on straw instead of hay, a place being made as easy 
in it as the expectation of a guest could dispose it. 
Here he had such meat and porridge as such people 
use to have, with which, but especially with the butter 
and the cheese, he thought himself well feasted ; and 
took the best care he coukl to be supplied svith other, 
little better, shoes and stockings ; and after hU feet 
were enough recovered that he could go, he was con* 
ducte<l from thence to another poor house, within such 
a distance n$ put him not to much trouble ; for having 
'not yet in his thought which way or by what means 


to make his escape, all that was designed was only by 
shifting from one house to another to avoid discovery ; 
and being now in that quarter which was more inhabited 
by the Roman Catholics than most other parts in Eng- 
land, he was led trom one to another of that persuasion, 
and concealed with* great fidelity. But he then observed 
that he was never carried to any gentleman's house, 
though that countr}* was full of them, but only to poor 
houses of poor men, which only yielded him rest, with 
very unpleasant sustenance ; whether there was more 
danger in those better houses, in regard of the resort 
and the many sen’ants, or whether the o^vners of great 
estates were the oumers likewise of more fears and 
apprehensions. 

Within few da>'S, a very honest and discreet person, 
one Mr Hurlcslone [Huddlestone], a Benedictine monk, 
who attendc<l the service of the Catholics in those parts, 
came to him, sent by Carelesse^ and was a very great 
assistance and comfort to him. And when the places 
to which he carric<l him were at too great a distance 
to walk, he provided him a horse, and more proper 
h.abit than the rags he wore. This man told him that 
the Lord Wilmott lay concealed likewise in a friend's 
house of his, which his majesty was very glad of, and 
wished him to contrive some means how they might 
s(>cak together, which (he other easily did ; and within 
a night or two brought (hem into one place. Wilmott 
(old the King that he had by very goo<l- fortune fallen 
into the house of an honest gentleman, one Mr Lane, 
a person of an excellent reputation for his fidelity to 
the King, but of so universal and general a good name, 
that, though lie had a son who had been a colonel 
in the King's service during the late war, and was 
then upon his way with men to Worcester the very 
day of the defeat, men of all afl*cctions in the country 
and of all opinions paid (he old man a ver)* great 
respect ; that he had been very civilly treated there ; 
and that the old gentleman had use<l some diligence 
to And out where the King was, that he might get 
him to his bouse, where he was sure he could conceal 
him till he might contrive a full deliverance. . . . And 
so they t>vo went together to Mr Lane's house [Bentley 
Hall], where the King found he was welcome, and con- 
veniently accommodated in such places as in a large 
house had been provided to conceal the persons of 
malignants, or to preserve goods of value from being 
plundered ; where he lodged and ate very well, and 
began to hope that he was in present safety. Wilmott 
returned under the care of the monk, and expected 
summons when any farther motion should be thought 
to be neces.sary. 

In this station the King remained in quiet and blessed 
security many days, rcceiring every day infonnation of 
the general consternation the kingdom was in, out 
of (he apprehension that his person might fall into 
the hands of his enemies, and of the great diligence 
they used in inquiry for him. He saw the proclamation 
that was issued out and printed, in which a thousand 
pounds were promised to any man who would deliver 
and discover the person of Charles Steward [Stuart], 
and (he penalty of high treason declared against those 
who presumed to harbour or conceal him: by which 
he saw how much he was beholden to all those who 
were faithful to him. It >vns now time to consider 
how he might find himself near the sea, from whence 
he might find some means to transport himself. • . • 
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Mr Lane had a niece, or very near kinswoman, who 
was nianied lo a gentleman, one Mr Xorlon, a person 
of eight or nine hundred pounds per annum, who lived 
within four or hve miles of Bristol, which was at least 
four or five days* journey from the place where the 
King then wa^ but a place most to l>e wishe<i for 
the King to be in, because he did not only know 
all that country very well, but knew many ))crsons 
very well to whom, in an extraordinary case, he durst 
make himself known. It was hereupon rcsolvc<l that 
Mrs I^ne should visit this cousin, who was known to 
he of good affect ions, and that she should ride l>chind 
the King, who was fitted with clothes and bools for 
such a service, and that a servant of lier father's, in 
his livery, should wait upon hen A good house was 
easily pitched u|>on for the first night's lodging, where 
Wilmott had notice given him to meet. And in this 
equipage the King begun his Journey, the colonel 
keeping him company at a distance, with a hawk upon 
his fist, and two or three spaniels, which, where there 
were any fields at hand, warranted him lo ride out 
of the way, keeping his company still in his eye, an<l 
not seeming to be of iL And in this manner they 
came lo their first night's lodging; and they need not 
now to contrive lo come to their journey's end about 
the close of the evening, for it was now in the month 
of October far advanced, that the long journeys they 
made could not l)c despatched sooner. Here the Lor<l 
Wilmott found them, and their journeys being then 
adjusted, he was instructed where he should be every 
night ; and so they were seldom seen together in the 
journey, and rarely lodged in the same house at night, 
And in this manner the colonel hawked two or three 
days, till he had brought them within less than a da/s 
journey of Mr Norton's house, and then he gave his 
hawk to the Lord Wilmott, who coniinuetl the journey 
in the same exercise. . . . 

rhey came to Mr Norton's house sooner than usual, 
and it being on a holyday, they saw many people about 
a bowling-green that was before the door; and the first 
man the King saw was a chaplain of his own, who was 
allietl to the gentleman of the house, and was sitting upon 
the rails to see how the Iwwlcrs played. So that William, 
by which name llie King went, walked with his horse 
into the stable, until his mistress could provide for his 
retreat. Mrs Lane was very welcome lo her cousin, and 
was presently conducted to her chamber, where she no 
sooner was, than she lamented the condition of a good 
youth who came with her, and whom she had borrowed 
of his father to ride before her, who was very sick, being 
newly recovered of an ague ; and desired her cousin 
that a chamber might be provided for him, and a goo<l 
fire made, for that he would go early to bed, and was 
not fit to be below stairs. A pretty little chamber was 
presently made ready, and a fire prepared, and a boy 
scot into the stable to call William, and to shew him his 
chamber; who was very glad lo be there, freed from 
so much company as was below. . . . When it was ' 
supper-time, there being broth brought to the table, 
Mrs Lane filled a little dish, and desired the butler, 
who waited at the Uble, to cany that dish of por- 
ridge to William, and lo tell him that he should have 
some meat sent to him presently. The butler carried 
the porridge into the chamber, with a napkin and spooo 
and bread, and spake kindly to the young man, who was 
willing (o be eating. And the butler^ looking narrowly 


upon him, fell upon his knees, and with tears told him 
he was glad to see his majesty. 'I hc King was infinitely 
surprised, yet recollected himself enough to laugh at ilic 
man, and to a^k him what he meant. The m.an had 
been falconer to Tom Jennin, .and made it appear that 
he knew well enough lo whom he spake, rc|>ea ting some 
particulars which the King had not forgot. Where- 
upon the King conjured him not lo si>cak of what he 
knew, so much as lo his master, though he believed him 
a very honest man. The fellow promisc<l, and faithfully 
kept his word ; and the King was the l>ctter waited upon 
during the time of his abode there. . . . 

After some days' st.ay here, and communication l>e- 
iwecii the King and the Lord Wilmott by letters, the 
King came to know that Colonel Francis Windham 
lived within little more than a d.ay's journey of the 
place where he w.os, of which he w.o-s \cry glad. . . , 
Ai the place of meeting they restc<l only one night, an<l 
then the King went to the colonel's house, where he 
rented many da)“s, whilst Colonel WimUiam projected at 
what place the King might embark, and how they might 
procure a vessel lo l>c ready there ; which was not ea^y 
to find, there being so great caution in all the ports, and 
so great a fear ]>osscs.sing those who were honest, that it 
was bard lo procure any %*essel that was outward •lx>und 
to take in any passenger. 

There was a gentleman, one Mr Ellison, who lived 
near Lyme in Dorsetshire, and who was well known lo 
Colonel Windham, having been a captain in the King's 
army, and was still lookctl ui>on as a very honest man, 
With him the colonel consulted how they might get a 
vessel lo be ready to take in a couple of gentlemen, 
friends of his, who were in danger to be arrested, and 
transport them into France. Though no man would 
ask who the persons were, yet every man suspected who 
they were ; at least they concluded that it was some of 
\\ orcestcr party. Lyme was generally as malicious and 
disaffected a town lo the King's interest as any town in 
England could be, yet there was in it a master of a bark 
of wliose honesty this captain was very confident, This 
man was lately returned from France, and had unladen 
his vessel, when Ellison asked him when he would 
make another voyage, an<l he answered : ‘ As soon as 
he could get loading for his ship.' The other a.sked, 

‘ whether he would undertake lo cany over a couple of 
gentlemen, and land them in France, if he might be os 
well paid for his voyage as he used to \k when he 
was freighted by the merchants 5 ' in conclusion, he told 
him he should receive fifty pounds for his fare. The 
large recompense had that cfTect, that the man undertook 
it ; though he said he must make his provision very 
secretly, for that he might be well suspect^ for going to 
sea again without being freighted after he was $0 newly 
relumed. Colonel Windham, being advertised of this, 
came, together with the Lord Wilmott, to the captain's 
house, from whence the lord and the captain rode to a 
house near Lyme, where the master of the Iwrk met 
them ; and the Lord Wilmott being satisfied with the 
discourse of the man and his wariness, and foreseeing 
suspicions which would arise, it was resolved that on 
such fl night, which upon consideration of the tides was 
Agreed upon, the man should draw out his vessel from 
the pier, and being at sea should come to such a point 
about a mile from the town, where his ship should 
remain upon the beach when the water was gone, which 
would take it cfiT again about break of day (he ne^ 
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morning. There was very near that point, even in the | 
view of it, a small inn, kept by a man who was reputed 
honest, to which the cavaliers of the countr>' often 
resorted ; and I,onUon road passed that way, so that it 
was seldom without company. Into that inn the two 
gentlemen were to come in the l>cginning of the night, 
that they might put themselves on Iward. And all things 
being thus concerted, and good earnest given to the 
master, the Lord Wilmoll and the colonel returned to 
the colonel's house, atjout a day’s journey from the place, 
the c.'^ptain undertaking every day to look that the master 
shouhl provide, and if any thing fell out contrary* to 
expectation,, to give the colonel notice at such a place, 
where they intended the King should be the day before 
he was to embark. 

The King, being satisfie<l with these preparations, came 
at the lime appointed to that house where he w*as to hear 
that all went as it ought to do ; of which he received 
assurance from the captain, who found that the man had 
honestly put hU provisions on boanl and had his com* 
pany ready, which were hut four men, and that the 
vessel should l>c drawn out that night ; so that it was ht 
for the two persons t / come to the aforesaid inn ; and 
the captain conducted them within sight of it, and then 
went to his own house, not distant a mile from it ; the 
colonel remaining still at the house where they had 
lodgc<l the night iKfore, till he might hear the news of 
their being embarkc<l. 

They found many passengers in the inn, and so were 
to l>c contented with an onl inary chamber, which they 
did not intend to sleep long in, but as soon as there 
appcarc<l any light, Wilmott >vcnt out to discover the 
bark, of which there was no appearance. In a woni, the 
sun rose, and nothing like a ship in view. They sent to 
the captain, who was as much amazed ; and he sent 
to the town, ar)d his servant could not find the master 
of the bark, which was still in the pier. They suspected 
the captain, anti the captain suspected the master. How * 
ever, it being past ten of the clock, they concluded it 
was not fit for them to stay longer there, and so they 
mounted their horses again to return to the house where 
they had left the colonel, who they knew resolved to stay 
there till he were assuretl that they w'cre gone# 

The truth of the disappointment was this* The man 
meant honestly, and had made all things ready for his 
departure ; and the night he was to go out with his 
vessel he had stayed in his own house, and slept tw‘o or 
three hours; and the time of the tide being come that 
it was nccessar)' to be on board, he took out of a cup- 
board some linen and other things which he used to 
carry with him to sea. His wife had observed that he 
had been for some days fuller of thoughts than he used 
to be, and that he had been speaking with seamen who 
useil to go with him, and that some of them had carried 
provisions on boani the bark ; of which she had asked 
her husband the reason ; who had told her that he was 
promised freight speedily, and therefore he would make 
all things ready. She was sure (hat (here was }-et no 
lading in the ship, and therefore when she saw her 
husband take all those materials with him, which was a 
sure sign that he meant to go to sea, and it being late 
in the night, she shut the door, and swore he should not 
go out of his house. He told* her he must go, and was 
engaged to go to sea that night, for which he should 
be well paid. His wife told hifn she was sure he 
was doing somewhat that would undo him, and she was 


resolved he should not go out of his house ; and if he 
should persist in it, she would call the neighbours, 
and carry him before the nuyor to be examined, that 
the truth might be found out. Tlie poor man, thus 
mastered by the passion and violence of his wife, was 
forced to yield to her, that there might be no farther 
noise, and so went into his be<l. 

And it was very happy that the King’s jealousy* has- 
tened him from that inn. It was the solemn fast day, 
which was obSer\'ed in those times principally to inflame 
the people against the King and all those who were loyal 
to him ; and there was a chapel in that village and over 
again2»t that inn, where a weaver, who had been a soldier, 
used to preach, and utter all the villainy imaginable 
against the order of government : and he was then in 
the chapel preaching to his congregation when the King 
went from (hence, and telling the people that Charles 
Steward was lurking somewhere in that country, and 
that they would merit from God Almighty if they couM 
find him out. The passengers who had lodged in the 
inn that night had, as soon as they were up, sent for a 
smith to visit their horses, it being a hard frost The 
smith, when he had done what he was sent for, accord- 
ing to the custom of that people, examined the feet of 
the other t>vo horses, to find more work. When he had 
oliserxcd them, he told the host of (he house that one of 
those horses had travelled far, and that he was sure that 
his four shoes had been made in four several counties ; 
which, whether his skill was able to discover or no, w*as 
very true. The smith going to the sermon told this story 
to some of his neighbours, and so it came to the cars of 
the preacher when his sermon was done. And immedi- 
ately he sent for an ofliccr, and searched the inn, and 
inquired for those horses ; and being informed that they 
were gone, he caused horses to be sent to follow them, 
and to make inquiry after the two men who rode those 
horses, and positively declared that one of them was 
Charles Steward. 

When they come again to the colonel, they presently 
concluded that (hey were to make no longer stay in those 
parts, nor any more to endeavour to find a ship upon 
that coast ; and so, without farther delay, they rode back 
to the colonel’s house, where they arrived in the night. 
Then they rcsolvctl to make their next attempt more 
southward, in Hampshire and Sussex. 

Character of Oliver CromwelL 

He was one of those men vituptrart nt inimici 
quidtm porsuni nui ui sirntd Iciud^nt ; for he could 
never have done half that mischief without great parts 
of courage and industry* and judgment. And he must 
have had a wonderful understanding in the natures and 
humoura of men, and as great a dexterity in the applying 
them, w ho from a private and obscure birth (though of a 
good family), without interest or estate, alliance or friend- 
ship, could raise himself to such a height, and compound 
and knead such opposite and contradictory tempers, 
humours, and interests into a consistence that contributed 
to his designs and to their own. destnictioo ; whilst 
himself grew insensibly powerful enough to cut ofiT those 
by whom he had climb^i in the instant that they pro- 
jected to demolish their ow-n building. What Velleius 
Paterculus said of Cinna may very justly be said of him, 
Ausum turn quft nemo auderei betms ; perfect sse qtue a 
uuUo nisi fortissimo perfei possenL Without doubt, no 
man with more wickedness ever attempted any thing, or 
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brought to pass what he desired more \vicke<iiy, more in 
the face and contempt of religion and momi honesty; 
yet wickedness as great as his could never have accom* 
plished those trophies without the assistance of a great 
spirit, an admirable circumspection and sagacity, and a 
most magnanimous resolution. When he appeared first 
in the Parliament, he seemed to have a person in no 
degree gracious, no ornament of discourse, none of those 
talents which use to reconcile the affections of the 
sUnderS'by : yet as he grew into place aD<l authority, 
his parts seemed to be renewed, as if he had concealed 
faculties (ill he had occasion to use them ; and when he 
was to act the part of a great man, he did it without any 
indecenc)’, through the want of custom. 

After he was confirmed and ioveste<l Protector by * The 
humble Petition and Advice/ he coosuUetl with very few 
upon any action of importance, nor communicated any 
enterprise he resolved upon with more than those who 
were to have principal parts in the execution of it ; nor 
to them sooner than was absolutely necessar}*. What 
he once resolved, in which he was not rash, he would not 
be dissuaded from, nor endure any contradiction of his 
power and authority, but extorted obedience from them 
who were not willing to yield it. . . . Thus he subdued 
a spirit that had been often troublesome to the most 
sovereign power, and made Westminster Hall as obedient 
and subservient to his commands as any of the rest of his 
quarters. In all other matters which did not concern 
the life of hU jurisdiction, he seemed to have great 
reverence for the law, and rarely interposed between 
party and party. And as he proceeded with this kind 
of indigoation and haughtiness with those who were 
refractory and dared to contend with his greatness, so 
towards those who complied with his good pleasure and 
courted his protection, he used a wonderful civility, 
generosity, and bounty. 

To reduce three nations, which perfectly hated him, 
to an entire obedience to all his dictates; to awe and 
govern those nations by on army that was indevoted to 
him and wished his ruin, was an instance of a vciy* pro* 
digious address. But hts greatness at home was but a 
shadow of the glory he had abroad. It was bard to 
discover which feared him roost, France, Spain, or the 
I^w Countries, where hit friendship was current at the 
value he put upon it And as they did all sacrifice their 
honour and their interest to his pleasure, so there ts 
nothing he could have demanded that either of them 
would have denied him. ... He was not a man of 
blood, and totally declined MachiaveU’s method, which 
prescribes upon any allerallon of a government, as a 
thing absolutely necessary, to cut off all the heads of 
those, and extirpate their families, who arc friends to 
the old one. And it was confidently reported that 
in the council of officers it was more than once pro* 
posed that there might be a general rnassacre of all 
the royal party, as the only expedient to secure the 
government, but Cromwell would never consent to it ; it 
may be, out of too great a contempt of his enemies. In 
a word, as he had all the wicke^esses against which 
damnation Is denounced, and for which hell-fire is 
prepared, so he had some virtues which have caused 
the memory of some men In all ages to be celebrated ; 
and he will be looked upon by posterity as a brave 
bad man. 

Tbs best cdiibo of the HhUpy U that by W. Duno hfoosy 
(6 voU. Oxford, Oarenden ?itu. rWX There ore oUo twentyfive 
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Sir Mattliew Hale (1609-76), one of the 
most upright of Judges, acquired credit also by 
his writings. He avoided identifying himself 
with cither party in the Civil War, and was 
a judge lx)th during the CominonweaUh and 
under Charles 11 .; he was appointed Chief- 
Baron of the Exchequer in 1660, and Lord Chief- 
Justice of the King^s Bench eleven years after- 
wards. Amidst the corruptions of Charles II.^s 
reign, Sir Matthew Hale stands out with peculiar 
lustre as an impartial, incorruptible, and deter- 
mined administrator of justice ; and he sought to 
mitigate the severity of such laws as the Conven- 
ticle AcL Yet one of his most notable acts was 
the condemnation of two old women accused of 
witchcraft at Buiy* St Edmunds in 1662 — for he was 
a devout believer in witches. His works bear on 
natural philosophy, divinity, and law— on gravita- 
tion, the Torricellian experiment, The Pleas of the 
Crown^ The Primilive Origination of Mankind, 
Several of his works were published after his 
death ; many of his MSS. kvcrc never printed. 
His best-known work, the Contemplations^ Moral 
Qfut Divine — meditations or discourses of the chief 
end of man, of contentation, of humility, of afflic- 
tions, of the great audit, and the like, with two 
devotional poems — was in the press at his death. 
The letter of advice to his children, of w'hich the 
following is part, was written about the year 1662 : 

Od Speech. 

Children — 1 thank God I came well to Farrington 
this Saturday, about five of the clock, and because I 
have some leisure time at my inn, I could not spend (liat 
time more to my own coolcntment, and your benefit, than 
by my letter to give you all goo<l Counsel s the subject 
whereof, at this time, shall be concerning Speech ; be- 
cause much of the good or evil that befalls persons 
doth occasionally hap|>en by the well or ill managing 
of (hat part of human conversation .— 1 shall, os I have 
lebure and opportunity, at other times, give you my 
directions concerning other subjects. 

And herein I shall advise you, First, how you are to 
entertain the Speeches of others, according to the divers 
varieties thereof. Secondly, how you are to manage 
and order your own Speech. . . • Now, os concerning 
your own Speech, and how you are to manage it, some- 
thing may be collected out of what goes before ; but 1 
shall odd some things else. 

I^t your Speech be true. Never speak any thing for 
a Truth which you know or believe to be false ; it is a 
great sin against God, that gave you a tongue to speak 
your mind, and not to speak a lie : it is a great offence 
against Humanity itself; for where there is no truth, 
there can be no safe society between man and mani 
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and it i$ an injury to the speaker^ for l>csidcs the base 
disreputation it ca.sls u^H>n him, it doth in time bring 
a man to that l>ascnc.ss of mind, that he can scarce tcU 
how to teU inith, or to avoid lying, even when he hath 
no colour of necessity for it ; and in time, he comes to 
such a pass, that as another man cannot l>clievc he tells 
a truth, so he himself scarce knows when he tells a lie. 
And observe it, a Lie ever returns, with discovery and 
>hnme at the la^t. 

As you imisi l)e careful not to lie, so you must avoid 
coining near it. You must not ccpiivocatc : you must 
not speak that alHolutely which you have but by hear- 
say or relation : you must not speak that as upon know- 
ledge which you have but by conjecture or opinion 
only. ... be not over-earnest, loud, or violent in Talk- 
iug, for it is unseemly; and earnest and loud talking 
make you overshoot and lose your business : when you 
shoiihl l>c considering and pondering your thoughts, and 
how to express them signiticanlly and to the piir|>osc, 
you are striving to keep your tongue going, and to silence 
an op|M>ncnl, not with reason but with noise 

be careful not to interrupt another in his talk. Hear 
him out : you will understand him the belter, and t>e 
alile to give him the Iwtlcr answer. It may be, if you 
will give him leave, he will say somewhat more than 
you liave yet hcanl or well un(lerstoo<l, nr that which 
you did not expect. 

.Mw.tys, before you s|>cak, cs]K*cially where the busi- 
ness is of moment, consi<icr l)cforc-han<l ; weigh the sense 
of your mind which you intend to utter ; think u|>on the 
expressions you intctul to use, ih.at they be significant, 
pertinent, an<l inofTcnsive: and whereas it is the ordinary 
course of inconsiderate persons to speak their words, 
and then to think ; or not to think till they s|>eak ; 
think first, and speak after, if it l>c in any matter of 
moment or seriousness. . . . Avoi*! swearing in your 
ordinary communication, unless called to il by the magis- 
trate : and not only the grosser oaths, but the lesser ; and 
not only oaths, but imprecations, earnest and deep pro- 
testations. As you have the commendable example of 
goo<l men to justify a solemn oath l>cforc a magistrate, 
so you have the precept of our Saviour forbidding it 
otherwise. ... If there l)c occasion for you to speak in 
any company, always l)c careful, if you speak at all, to 
s|>eak latest ; especially if strangers are in company ; 
for by this means you will have the advantage of know- 
ing the sense, judgment, temper, and relations of others, 
which may be a great light and help to you in order- 
ing your speech ; and you will l>cttcr know the inclina- 
tion of the company, and speak with more advantage 
and acceptation, and with more security against giving 
offence. . . . 

I have but little more to tvrite at this lime, but to >vish 
and command you to remember my former counsels that 
! have often given you. Begin and end the day with 
private prayers to God, upon )'our knees; read the 
Scriptures, often and seriously ; be attentive to the public 
worship of God in the church ; keep yourselves still in 
some good employment ; for idleness is the devirs oppor- 
tunity, and the nursery of vain and sinful thoughts, which 
corrupt the mind and disorder the life. Let the Girls 
take care of such business of my family as is proper for 
them ; and their recreations may be walking ab^d in 
the fields, in fair or frosty mornings, some work with 
their nectllc, reading of history or herbals, setting of 
flowers or herbs, practising their music, and such inno- 


cent and harmless exercises. Let the Boys be diligent at 
their books, and w*hcn they have performed their tasks, 

1 do not deny them such recreations as may be healthy, 
safe, and harmless. Be you all kind and loving one to 
another, honouring your minister, not bitter or harsh to 
my servants. Be res|>ectful to all. Bear my absence 
patiently, cheerfully, and faithfully. Do all things as if 
I were present among you, and l)ehcld you ; for you 
have a greater Father than I am, that always and in all 
places beholds you, and knows your hearts and thoughts. 
Study to requite the love and care and expense of your 
father for you, with dutifulness, observance, and obedi- 
ence to him ; and account it an honour that God hath 
given you nn opportunity, in my al>sence, by your care, 
faithfulness, and industry, to pay some part of that debt 
that by the laws of nature and gratitude you owe unto 
me. Be frugal in my family, but let there be no want : 
provide conveniently for the poor that come to iny door. 
And I pray God to fill all your hearts with his grace, 
fear, and love ; and to let you see the advantage and 
comfort of serving him ; and that his blessing, and 
presence, and comfort, and direction, and providence 
lie with you and over you all.— I am your ever loving 
father, Matthew Halk. 

Richard Baxter (1615-91), born at Rowton, in 
Shropshire, was educated chiefly at the endowed 
school of Wroxetcr, leaving with some Latin, a smat- 
tering of Greek, no Hebrew, and no mathematics. 

^ My faults,’ he said, ^arc no disgrace to any univer- 
sity, for 1 was of none ; I have little but what I had 
out of books, and inconsiderable helps of country 
tutors. Weakness and pain helped me to study 
how to die ; that set me on studying how to live.’ 
In 1638 he was ordained, and was appointed 
master of the Free School of Dudley. From 1640 
to 1642 he was pastor of Kidderminster, beloved 
and revered. During the Civil War he sided 
with the Parliament, and as chaplain in the army 
was present at the sieges of Bridgw<itcr, Exeter, 
Bristol, and Worcester. He was disgusted with 
extreme views, political and religious, and vehe- 
ment disputes about liberty of conscience, and 
was glad to leave the army and return to his 
old parishioners of Kidderminster, amongst whom, 
in spite of feeble health, he laboured with great 
success for fourteen years. Whilst there, during 
his recovery from a severe illness, he wrote his 
work Satn/s^ Everlasting Rest (1650). When 
Cromwell assumed the supreme power Baxter 
openly expressed his disapprobation, and in a 
conference with the Protector told him that ‘the 
honest people of the land took their ancient 
monarchy to be a blessing and not an evil.* He 
was always opposed to intolerance. ‘We intended 
not,* he said, ‘ to dig down the banks, or pull up 
the hedge, and lay all >va$te and common, when 
we desired the prelates* tyranny might cease.* 
Presbyterian though he was, he was not hostile 
to a modified Episcopacy. After the Restoration 
he was appointed one of the royal chaplains, 
but, like Owen, refused a bishopric ofiered him 
by Clarendon. The Act of Uniformity in 1662 
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drove him oul of the Established Church, and 
he retired to Acton, in Middlesex, where, in spite 
of hardship and persecution, he spent se\erHl 
years in study and literary labour. The Act of 
Indulgence in 1672 allowed him to settle in 
London and divide his time between preaching 
and writing. In 1685 he published a Paro- 
phrase on the Xe-u.' Testament, a practical 
treatise, in which certain passages were held to 
be seditious, and Baxter was tried and condemned 
by the infamous Jeffreys. When Baxter endea- 
voured to speak, ‘RichardI Richard!’ ejaculated 
the Judge, ‘dost thou think we’ll hear thee poison 
the court ? Richard, thou art an old fellow, an 
old knave ; thou hast written books enough to 
load a cart. Hadsl thou been whipt out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy.’ 
He was sentenced to pay five hundred marks, 
and in default to be imprisoned in the King’s 
Bench until it was paid. Through the generous 
exertions of a Catholic peer, Lord Powis, the fine 
was remitted, and after eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment Baxter was set at liberty. He had now five 
years of tranquillity, dying ‘in great peace and 
joy’ on the 8th of December 1691. 

Baxter was one of the most eloquent and 
moving preachers of his time, and a most 
voluminous writer ; he wrote, Ormc reports, 
no less than one hundred and sixty -eight 
separate works or publications, from folios to 
pamphlets. His practical treatises are still read 
and republished, especially his Saintf Everlasting 
Rest (1650) and Call to the UneonverteJ (1657) 
—the latter so popular that twenty thousand 
copies have been sold in one year. His Life 0/ 
Faith (1670), Reasons 0/ the Christian Religion 
(1672), Christian Directory (1675), arc only less 
well known. His Catholic Theology (1675) and 
Methodus Theohgia Christiana (1681} arc con- 
troversial works on religious subjects. In 1696 
appeared the Reliquia Baxteriana : Mr Richanl 
Baxter* s Narrative 0/ the most Memorable Pas- 
sages 0/ his Life and Times, an autobiography 
which, like Baxter's writings generally, was a 
favourite book with Dr Johnson. In the next cen- 
tury it had no less warm an admirer in Coleridge, 
who terms it ‘an inestimable work;’ adding^ 
‘I may not unfrequently doubt Baxter’s memory^ 
or even his competence, in consequence of his 
particular modes of thinking ; but I could almost 
as soon doubt the Gospel verity as his veracity.’ 
Another Churchman, Isaac Barrow, said that ‘his 
practical writings were never mended, and his con- 
troversial seldom confuted.’ His catholicity and 
tolerance led some to upbraid him as an Arminian, 
while others denounced him as a Calvinist. Though 
a keen controversialist, he was a singularly large- 
hearted man ; he had come, he said in 1675, after 
a lifetime of study, to ‘perceive that most of the 
doctrinal controversies among Protestants are far 
more about equivocal words than matter ; and it 
wounded my soul to perceive what work both 


tymnnical and unskilful disputing clergymen h.id 
made these thirteen hundred years in the world I’ 
Of his Poetical Fragments the best known is the 
hymn, ‘ Lord, it belongs not to my care,’ still a 
favourite ; the great physicist. Professor Clerk- 
Maxwell, used often to repeat it. The following 
extracts arc all fmm his Reliquia : 

The Country Clergry in 1620. 

We Iivc<l in a countr>’ that had hui little preaching 
at all : in the village where I was bom there was four 
readers successively in mx years time, ignorant men* and 
two of them immoral in their lives ; who were all my 
school- masters. In the village w'hcre mv father livetl, 
there waA a reader of a\>oui eighty years of age that 
never preached, and had two churches alx)ut twenty 
miles distant : his eyesight failing him, he sai<l common^ 
prayer without l*ook ; but for the reading of the pvtlms 
and chapters he got a common thresher and <lay lalH)urer 
one yeas an<l a laylor another year (for the clerk could 
not read well) : and at last he had a kinsman of his 
own (the cxcelicnicst stage-player in all the countr)% and 
a good gamester and good fellow), that got orders and 
supplied one of his places! After him another younger 
kinsman, that could write and read, got orders : an<l at 
the same time another neighbour's son that had \yccn 
a while al school turn’d minister^ and who would nce<ls 
go further than the rest, venturM to preach (and after 
got a living in StalTordshire), and when he had l»een 
a preacher almut twelve or sixteen years, he was fain 
to give over, it being discoveretl that his orders were 
forged by the first ingenious stage-player. After him 
another neighbour’s son took orders, when he had been 
a while an attorney’s clerk| and a common drunkard, and 
liple<l himself into so great poverty that he had no 
other way to live : it was feared that he and more of 
them came by their orders the same way with the fore- 
mentioned ])er^on : these were the school-masters of my 
youth (except two of them)^ who read common prayer 
on Sundays and holy-days, and taught school and (iplcd 
on the week-days, and whipt the boys when they were 
drunk, so that wc changed them very oft. Within a few 
miles about us, were near a dozen more ministers that 
were near eighty years old apiece, and never preached ; 
poor ignorant readers, and most of them of scandalous 
lire* : only three or four constant competent preachers 
lived near us, and those (though conformable all save 
one) were the common marks of the people's obloquy 
and reproach, and any that had but gone to hear them, 
when he had no preaching at home, was made the 
derision of the vulgar rabble, under the odious name of 
a Purilanc. 

YoutbfUl Faults. 

I was much oddictei] to the excessive gluttonous eating 
of apples and p^rt : which I think laid the foundation 
of that imbecillity and flatulency of my stomach which 
caused (he bodily calamities of my life. To (his end, 
and to concur with naughty boys that gloried in evil, 

I have oft gone into other men’s orchards, and stoln their 
fruit, when I had enough at home. 

Special Mercies. 

And yet two wonderful mercies I had from God : that 
I was never overwhelm'd with real melancholy. My 
distemper never went so far as to possess me with any 
inordinate fancies, or damp me with sinking sadness, 
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although the physicians call'd it the h>'pocon<lriack 
melancholy. I had at several limes the advice of no 
less than six and thirty physic ian.s, by whose order I 
us'd druggs without number almost, which God thought 
not fn to make successful for a cure : and indeed all 
authors that I read acquainted me that my disease 
WAS incurable ; whereupon I at last forsook the doctors 
for the most part, except when the ui^ency of a 
symptom, or pain, constmineil me to seek some 
present ease. 'Vhe second mercy which 1 met with 
was, that my pains, though daily and almost continual, 
di<l not very much disable me from my duly ; but I 
could study, and preach, and walk almost as w*eU if I 
had been free : {of which more anon). 

Cux'ed of InclinatlOD to Gamin?. 

While I look back to this, it maketh me rememl>cr 
how God at tliai time did cure my inclination to gaming : 
About seventeen years of age, l>eing at Ludlow Castle, 
where many idle gentlemen had Utile else to do, I had 
a inin<l to learn to play at tables 5 and the best gamester 
in the house umlertook to teach me I As I remember, 
the first or '»ccond game, when he h.ad so much the belter 
that it was an hundre<I to one, l)csidcs the difference 
of our skills, the slanders by laugh'd at me, as well as 
he, for not giving it up, and told me the game was 
lost : I knew no more but that it was not lost till all 
my table men were lost, and would not give it over 
till (hen. lie told me that he would lay me an 
liun<lred to one of it, and in goo<l earnest laid mo 
down ten shillings to my six pence : ns soon os ever 
the money was down, whcrc«as he told me that there 
was no possibility of my game, but by one cast often, 
I ha<l every cast the same I wished, and he had every 
one according to my desire, so that by that time one 
could go four or live times about the room his game 
was gone, which put him in so great an admiration 
that I took the hint, and believed that the devil had 
the ruling of the dice, and did it to entice me on to be 
a gamester. And so I gave him his ten shillings again, 
and resolved 1 would never more play at tables whilst 
1 lived. 

Fnilta of Elzperlence. 

I now see more good and more evil in all men than 
heretofore I did. I see that good men arc not so good 
as I once thought they were, but have more imperfee* 
(tons ; and that nearer approach and fuller trial doth 
make the best appear more weak and faulty than their 
admirers at a distance think* And I find that few 
are so bad as either malicious enemies or censorious 
separating professors do imagine. In some indeed I 
find that human nature is corrupted into a greater like- 
ness to devils than I once thought any on earth had 
been. But even in the wicked, usually there is more 
for grace to make advantage of, and more to testifie for 
Cod and holiness, than I once believed there had been. 
I less admire gifts of utterance, and bare profession of 
religion, than I once did ; and have much more charity 
for many who, by the want of gifts, do make an obscurer 
profession than they. I once thought that almost all 
that could pray movingly and fluently, and talk well of 
religion, had Wen saints. But experience hath opened 
to me what odious crimes may consist with high pro- 
fession ; and I have met with divers obscure persons, not 
noted for any extraordinary profession or forwardness 
in religion, but only to live a quiet blameless life, whom 


I have after found to have long lived, as far as I could 
discern, a truly godly and sanctified life ; only, their 
prayers and duties were by accident kept secret from 
other men’s obser>*ation. Vet he that upon this pretence 
would confound the godly and the ungodly, may as well 
go about to by heaven and hell together. 

Of bis own and other Men’s Knowledge. 

Heretofore I knew much less than now, and yet was 
not half so much acquainted with my ignorance. I had 
a great delight in the daily new discoveries which I 
made, and of the light which shined in upon me (like a 
man that comclh into a country where he never was 
liefore) : but I little knew either how imperfectly 1 
understood those very points whose discovery so much 
delighted me, nor how much might be said against them, 
nor how many things I was yet a stranger to : But now 
I find far greater darkness upon all things, and perceive 
how very little it is that we know, in comparison of 
that which we are ignorant of, and have far meaner 
thoughts of my oivn understanding, though I must 
needs know that it is better furnished than it was then. 
Accordingly I had then a far higher opinion of learned 
penons and books than 1 have now ; for what I wanted 
m)*scir, I thought every reverend divine had attained, and 
was familiarly acquainted with ; and what books I under- 
stood not by reason of the strangeness of the terms or 
matter, I the more admired, and thought that others 
understood their worth. But now experience hath con- 
strained me against my will to know that reverend 
learned men are imperfect, and know but Utile os well 
as I, especially those that think themselves the w*iscst ; 
and the better I am acquainted with them, (he more I 
perceive that we are all yet in the dark t and the more 
I am acquainted w*ith holy men, that are all for heaven, 
and pretend not much to subtilties, the more I value 
and honour them. And when I have studied hard to 
understan<) some abstruse admired book (as Snen/ia 

Dt Prffi'idintia circa Malum ^ Dt Decrctis^ De 
Prirdeterminadone^ Dt Libert ate Creattira^ &c.) I have 
but attained the knowledge of humane imperfections, 
and to see (hat the author is but a man os well as 1. 
And at first 1 took more upon my author’s credit than 
now I con do ; and when an author was highly com« 
mended to me by others, or pleased me in some part, I 
was rea<ly to entertain the whole ; whereas now* I take 
and leave in the same author, and dissent in some things 
from him that I like best, os well as from others. 

On the Credit due to History. 

I am much more cautelous [cautious] in my belief of 
history than heretofore ; not that I run into their extream 
that will believe nothing because they cannot believe alt 
things. But I am abundantly satisfyed by the experience 
of this age that there is no believing two sorts of men, 
ungodly men and partial men (though an honest heathen 
of no religion may be believed, where enmity against 
religion byasseth him not) : yet a debauched Christian, 
liesides his enmity to the power and practice of his own 
religion, is seldom without some further byass of interest 
or faction ; especially when these concurr, and a man is 
both ungodly and ambitious, espousing an interest con- 
trary to a holy heavenly life, and also factious, embody- 
ing himself with a sect or party suited to his spirit and 
designs, there is no believing his word or oath. If you 
read any man partially bitter against others, as differing 
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from him iq opinion, or cross to his greatness, interest, 
or designs, lake heed how you believe any more than the 
historical evidence disiinct from his word com pellet h you 
to believe. The pro.ligious lies which have been pub* 
lUhed in this age in matters of fad, with unblushing 
confidence, even where thousands of multitudes of eye 
and ear witnesses knew* all to l>c false, doth call men to 
take heed what histor)* they l>elieve, es{>ecially where 
power and violence afibrdeth that privilcdge to the re* 
porter, that no man dare answer him or detect his fraud, 
or if they do, their writings are all supprest. As long as 
men have liberty to examine and contradict one another, 
one may partly conjecture, by comparing their wiirds, 
on which side the truth is like to lie. But when great 
men write history, or flatterers by their appointment, 
which no man dare contradict, believe it but os you are 
constrained. Yet in these cases I can freely believe 
history : i. If the per^n shew that he is acquainted 
with what he saith. 2. And if he shew you the evidences 
of honesty and conscience, and the fear of God, which 
may be much pcrcei%'ed in the spirit of a w'riling. 3. If 
he appear to be impartial and ^aritable, and a lover of 
goodness and of mankind, and not possessed of malignity 
or personal ilbwill and malice, nor carried away by fac- 
tion or personal interest. Conscionable men dare not 
lye: but faction and Interest abate men's tenderness of 
conscience. And a charitable impartial heathen may 
speak truth »n a love to truth and hatred of a lye ; but 
ambitious malice and false religion wilt not stick to serve 
themselves on anything. . . . Sure I am, that as the lies 
of the Papists, of Luther, Zwingtius, Calvin, and Bcaa, 
are visibly malicious and impudent, by the common 
plenary contradicting evidence, and yet the multitude of 
Iheir seduced ones believe them all, in despight of truth 
and charity ; so in this age there have been such things 
written against parlies and persons, whom tht writers 
design to make odious, so notoriously false, os you would 
think that the sense of their honour at least should have 
made it imposaible for such men to write. My own eyes 
have read such words and actions asserted with most 
vehement, iterated, unblushing confidence, which abun- 
dance of ear- witnesses, even of their own parties, mui»i 
needs know to have been altogether false : and therefore 
having myself now written this history of myself, not- 
withstanding my protestation that I have not in anything 
wilfully gone against the truth, I expect no more credit 
from the reader than the self-evidencing light of the 
matter, with concurrent rational advantages from per- 
sons, and things, and other witnesses, shall constrain 
him to, if he be a person that is unacquainted with the 
author him^lf, and the other evidences of his veracity 
and credibility- 

Ctmractor of CromwoU. 

And as he went on, though he yet resolved not what form 
the new Commonwealth should be moulded into, yet he 
thought it but reasonable that he should be the chief 
person who had been chief in their deliverance (for the 
Lord Fairfax he knew had but the name). At last, as 
be thought It lawful to cut olT the king, because he 
Uiought he was lawfully conquered, 10 he thought it 
lawful to fight agaJrut the ScoU that would set him 
up, and to pull down the Presbyterian majority in the 
Parliament, which would else by restoring him undo 
all which had cost them so much blood and treasure. 
And accordingly be cooqucretb Scotland, and pulleth 


down the Parliamcnl : l>eing the ea^ilicr pcrswa<le<l ihat 
all this wai lawTuI, becau^ he had a secret bya^ and 
eye towards his own exaltation : for he (and his oflkers) 
thought that when the king was gone a government 
there must be, and that no man was so fit for it as 
he himself, as l)esi deserving it, and as having, by his 
wii and great interest in the army, the best sufficiency 
to manage it : yea, they thought that God had called 
them by successes to govern an<l take care of the Com- 
monwealth, and of the interest of all hi> |>co{>lc in the 
land ; and that if they stood by and suffered the Parli.-i- 
menl to do that which they thought was dangerous, it 
would be required at their hands, whom they thought 
God had made the guardians of il\c land. 

Having thus forced his conscience to justifie all his 
cause (the cutting off the king, the setting up himself 
and his adherents, the pulling down the Parliament and 
the Scots), he thinketh that the end being good and 
necessary, the necessary' means cannot l>e bad : .ami 
accordingly he giveth his interest and cause leave to 
tell him how far sects shall be tollerated and com- 
mended, and how far not ; and how far the ministry shall 
be ow'ncd and supported, and how far not ; yea, and 
how far professions, promises, and vows shall \>c kept, 
or broken ; and therefore the Covenant he could not 
away with ; nor the ministers, further than they yielded 
to his ends, or did not openly resist them. He seemed 
exceeding opeu hearted, by a familiar rustick affected 
carriage (especially to his soldiers in sporting with 
them) : but he thought secrecy a vertue, and dissimula- 
tion no vice, and simubtion, that is, in plain English, 
a lie, or perfidtousness, to be a tollerabic fault in a 
cose of necessity: being of the same opinion with the 
Lord Bacon (who was not so precise as learned), that 
Mhe best composition and tem|>erature is, to have 
openness in fame and opinion, secrecy in habit, dis- 
simubtion in seasonable use, ami a power to feign 
if there be no remedy* (Essay 6. pag. 31). Therefore 
he kept fair with all, saving his open or unreconcile- 
able enemies. He carried it with such dissimubtion, 
that Aiubaptists, Independants, and Antinomians did 
all think that he was one of them : but he never 
endeavoured to pcrsw'ade the Presby'terians that he was 
one of them, but only that he would do them justice, 
and preserve them, and that he honoured their worth 
and piety ; for he knew that they were not so easily 
deceived. In a word, he did os our prelates have 
done, begin low and rise higher in his resolutions as 
his condition rose, and the promises which he made 
in his lower condition, he us^ as the interest of his 
higher following condition did require, and kept up 
as much honesty and godliness in the main as his 
cause and interest would allow (but there they left 
him) : and his name standeth as a monitory monument 
or pillar to posterity to tell them the instability of 
man in strong temptations, if God leave him to him- 
self: what great success and victories can do to lift 
up a mind that once seemed humble: what pride can 
do to make man selfish, and corrupt the heart with 
ill designs : what selfishness and ill designs can do 
to bribe the conscience, and corrupt the judgment, 
and make men justifie the greatest errours and sins, 
and set against the clearest truth and duty: what 
bloodshed and great enormities of life an erring 
deluded judgment may draw men to, and patronise; 
and that when Cod hath dreadful judgments to execute. 
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.in erroneous sectary* or a |>rou<l self-seeker, is oftner 
his instrument than an humble* lamb-like, innocent saint. 

Character of Sir Matthew Hale. 

He w.is a man of no quick utterance* but often 
hesitant ; but spake with great reason. He was most 
precisely ju>l ; insomuch as I l>elievc he would have lost 
.ill he had in the world rather than do an unjust act. 
r.iticnt in licaring the tediouscst speech which any man 
had to make for himself. The jullar of Justice, the refuge 
of the subject who fearetl oppression, and one of the 
greatest honours of his Majestic s government ; for with 
Some other upright ju<!gcs. he upheld the honour of the 
English nation, that it fell not into the reproach of arhi- 
tnrincss, cruelty, and utter confusion. Every man that 
had a just cause w.is almost past fear if he could but 
bring it to the court or assize where he w.is judge ; 
for the other judges scMom contradictal him. He 
was the great instrument for rebuilding linden ; for 
when an act was made for deciding all controversies 
that liin<lcred it* he was the constant judge, who for 
nothing folio wc<l the work, and by his prudence and 
justice retnoved a multitu<lc of great impediments. His 
great advantage for innoccncy was, that he svas no lover 
of riches or of grandeur. Ills garb was too plain; 
he studiously avoided all unnecessary famili.irity with 
great persons, and all that manner of living which signi- 
fyelh wealth an*l greatness. He kept no greater a family 
than myself. I lived in a small house, which, for a 
pleasant back -side, he h.id a mind of; but causctl a 
stranger, that he might not l)c suspcctetl to lx the man, 
to know of me whether I were willing to part with it, 
before be would me<l<llc with it. lu that house he liveth 
contentedly, without any pomp* and without costly or 
troublesome retinue or visitors ; but not without charity 
to the poor. He continued the study of physicks and 
mathcmaticks still, as his great delight. , , . He had got 
but a very small estate, though he had long the greatest 
practice, because he would take but little money, and 
undertake no more business than he could well despatch. 
He often offered to the lor<l chancellor to resign his 
place, when he wms blamctl for doing that which he 
supposed was justice. He had Ixen the learned ScUlcn's 
intimate friend, and one of his executors ; and because 
the llobbians and other infidels would have pcr^uadetl 
the world that Scldcn was of their mind, I desired him to 
tell me the truth therein. He nvsure<l me that Selden 
was an earnest professor of the Christian faith, and so 
angry an adversary to Hobbs that he hath rated him out 
of the room. 

Observance of tbe Sabbath in Baxter’s Youth. 

I cannot forget th.il in my youth, in those late times 
when we lost the labours of some of our conformable 
go<lly tcacheri, for not reading publicly the Book of 
Sports [rc*cnforccd on the clergy by Laud in 1633] and 
dancing on the Lord’s Day, one of my father’s own 
tenants was the town -piper, hired by the year, for many 
years together, and the place of the dancing assembly 
was not a hundretl yards from our door. We could not, 
on the Lord’s Day, either read a chapter, or pray, or sing 
a psalm, or catechise, or instruct a servant, but with the 
noise of the pipe and tabor, and the shoutings in the 
street, continually in our ears. Even among a tractable 
people, we were the common scorn of all the rabble in 
the streets, and calle<l puritans, precisians, and hypocrites, 


because we rather chose to read the Scriptures than to do 
as they di<l ; though there was no savour of nonconformity 
in our family. And when the people by the book were 
allowed to play and dance out of public service* lime, 
they could so h.irdly break off their sports that many a 
time the reader was fain to stay till the piper and players 
would give over. Sometimes the morris -dancers w*oul<l 
come into the church in all their linen, an<l scarfs, and 
.antic dresses, with morris- bells jingling at their legs ; and 
.OS soon as common prayer w'as read, did haste out pre* 
senily to their play again. 

Haider's l^ crkt, in vqIs., were edited, with a Life, 

by Orme in ; and reprinted in four. There are Lives by 
Gro^tt (1679), iJean Boyle (1863), Davies (i8S^), Pcwicke 

Ladell The Autobiocraphy was abridged in i9a^ 

Thomas Goodwin (1600-80), bom at Rollcsby, 
in Norfolk, studied at Cambridge, where he %vas 
made vicar of Trinity Church ; but becoming an 
Independent, he preached in London, and then to 
the English congregation at Arnhem, in Holland. 
He was afterwards a member of the Westminster 
Assembly, chaplain to Cromwell’s Council of State, 
and president of Magdalen College, Oxford. De- 
prived at the Restoration, he in his later years 
preached to an Independent congregation in 
London. He published sermons full of fcr\*our, 
elaborate expositions of Scri])turc, and some con* 
trovcrsial pamphlets. His devotional works arc 
still prized by evangelical divines. 

•lollli Owou (1616-83), one of the greatest of 
the Puritan divines, was born at Stadhanipton, in 
Oxfordshire, and studied at Queen’s College with 
extraordinary diligence and zeal. Driven from the 
university by Laud’s statutes, he became a private 
chaplain, and having written a polemical Display 
of Artttinianismy was appointed to a living in 
Essex. He passed from Presbyterianism to In- 
dependency, and repeatedly preached before the 
Long Parliament. Cromwell took him as chaplain 
to Ireland in 1649, and set him to regulate the 
affairs of Trinity College ; and in 1650 brought him 
to Edinburgh, where he spent six months. Subse- 
quently he was promoted to the deanery' of Christ 
Church College in Oxford, and soon after to the 
vicc-chanccllorship of the university', offices he held 
till fcromwclPs death. He was one of the Triers 
appointed to purge the Church of scandalous 
ministers, opposed the giving of the crown to 
Cromwell, and the year after CromwclPs death was 
ejected from the deanery. He bought an estate at 
Stadhampton, and formed a congregation there. 
After the Restoration he was favoured by Lord 
Clarendon, who offered him high preferment in the 
Church if he w'ould conform — an obviously impos* 
sible suggestion. Owen also declined invitations 
from congregations in New England and from Har- 
v<ird College. Ultimately he ministered to a con- 
gregation of Independents in Leaden hall Street. 
Spite of his opposition to the Church, Owen’s char- 
acter for singular moderation, together with his 
repute for ability and influence, secured him the 
esteem of Churchmen and courtiers, and even of the 
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king himself, who sent for him, and after a conver- 
sation of two hours gave him a thousand guineas to 
be distributed among those who had sulTcrcd most 
from the penal laws. Owen was a man of vast 
learning, of very decided views, and a powerful 
controversialist, though he showed a courtesy and 
moderation in argument all too unusual on eitlier 
side in those days. He was appallingly industrious 
and voluminous as an author Collected editions 
of his works appeared in 1828 (28 vols.) and 1850 
(24 vols.). Among the works are many sermons, 
Afi Exposition on ih€ Epistle to the Hebre^cs^ A 
Discourse of the Holy Spirit^ and The Divine 
Original and Aulhorily of the Scriptures. His 
style is far from admirable ; his argumentation is 
terribly discursive, wordy, and tedious ; yet tliere 
are powerful, terse, and memorable passages and 
pages, as in this passage on sloth from the exposi- 
tion of the 130th Psalm : 

Great opportunities for ser\ncc neglected and great 
gifts not improve<l arc oftentimes the occasion of plung* 
ing the soul into great depths. Gifts arc given to trade 
withal for God ; opportunities are the market •da)*s for 
that trade : to napkin up (he one and let slip the other 
will end in trouble and disconsolation. Disquietments 
and perplexities of heart arc worms that will certainly 
breed in the rust of unexercised gifts. God loseth a 
revenue of glory and honour by such slothful souls, and 
he will make them sensible of it I know some at this 
day whose omissions of opportunities for service are 
ready to sink them into the grave. 

•lolin Howe {1630-1705), a great Nonconformist 
divine, was a native of Loughborough, in Leicester- 
shire, where his father was curate. At Cambridge 
he was the friend of Cud worth and Henry More, 
and he subsequently studied at Oxford. In 1652 
he was ordained minister of Great Torrington, in 
Devonshire. Upon public fasts he used to begin at 
nine in the morning with a prayer of a quarter of an 
hour, then read and expounded Scripture for about 
three-quarters, prayed an hour, preached another 
hour, and prayed again for half-an-hour. The 
people then sang for a quarter of an hour, when 
he retired and took a little refreshment ; he 
then went into the pulpit again, prayed an hour 
more, preached another hour, and concluded with 
a prayer of half-an-hour I In 1657 Howe was 
chosen by Cromwell to reside at Whitehall as one 
of his chaplains. As he had not coveted the office, 
he seems never to have liked it From the ‘ affected 
disorderliness* of the Protector's family in religious 
matters Howe despaired of doing good in his office. 
Rut he continued to be chaplain to the Protector, 
and, after Oliver's death, to Richard Cromwell. 
When Richard was set aside the minister returned 
to Great Torrington, but was ejected by the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. He was subsequently a 
minister in Ireland and London, and found leisure 
to write those admirable works of practical divinity 
which ranked him among the most gifted and 
eminent of the Nonconformist divines of Eng- 
land. From 1685 till the Declaration of Indul- 


gence the * Platonic Puritan ’ was in Holland ; 
and he died in London in 1705. The principal 
works of John Howe are his Living Temple 
( 1 676- 1 702), a trea t i se on Delighting in Gody 
The Blessedness of the RighfeouSy The Vanity of 
Man as Mortaly a Tnutate on the Divine Pre- 
sence y an Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Trinityy 
and The Redeemers Dominion oxur the Invisible 
World (1699). Robert Hall acknowledged that 
he had learned more from John Howe than from 
any other author he ever read, and said there was 
^an astonishing magnificence in his conceptions.' 
Unhappily the matter of his works is vastly 
better than the manner ; endless digressions render 
most of his works wearisome, his sentences arc 
unwieldy, and the argument is but rarely illumined 
by lighter touches. His letters of consolation arc 
admirable for their tenderness and Christian phil- 
osophy ; that to Lady Russel) after the execution 
of her husband is especially 6ne : sent unsigned, 
its authorship was soon discovered, and led to a 
lifelong friendship. A touching and dignihed per- 
suasion not to sorrow as those who have no hope, 
but to live for duties left, concludes thus : 

I multiply words, l>eing loth to lose my design ; and 
shall only add that consideration, which cannot but l>e 
valuable with you, U]>on his first proposal, who had all 
the advantages imaginable to give it its full wcight^I 
mean that of those dear pledges left l)ehind : my own 
heart even bleeds to think of the case of those sweet 
babes, should they be l>ercaved of their other parent too. 
And even your continued visible dejection would l>e their 
unspeakable disadvantage. You will always naturally 
create in them a reverence of you ; and 1 cannot but 
apprehend how the constant mien, aspect, and deport- 
ment of such a i>arent will insensibly influence the temper 
of dutiful children ; and if tlut be sad and despondent, 
depress their spirits, blunt and take ofl* the <^ge and 
quickness upon which their future usefulness and comfort 
will much depend. Were it possible their now glorious 
father should visit and inspect you, would you not be 
troubled to l>ehold a frown in that bright serene face? 
You are to please a more penetrating eye, which you 
will l>est do by putting on a temper and deportment 
suitable to your weighty chaige and duty, and to the 
great purposes for which God continues you in the world, 
by giving over unnecessary solitude and retirement, which 
(though it pleases) doth really prejudice you, and is more 
than you can bear. Nor can any rules of decency require 
more. Nothing that is necessary and truly Christian 
ought to be reckone<l unbecoming. David's example is 
of too great authority to be counted a pattern of inde- 
cency. The God of heaven lift up (he light of his coun- 
tenance upon you, and (hereby put gladness into your 
heart ; and give you to apprehend him saying to you, 

* Arise and walk in the light of the Lord.' 

That I have used so much freedom in this paper, I 
make no apology for; but do, therefore, hide myself in 
the dark, not judging it o>nsislent with that plainness 
which I thought the cose might require, to give any other 
account of myself than that I am one deeply sensible of 
your and your noble relatives’ great affliction, and w*ho 
scarce ever bow the knee before the mercy-seat without 
remembering it : and who shall ever be, madam, your 
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ladyship’s most sincere honourcr, and most humble 
devoted servant. 

A collected edition of Howe*« works, with a Life by Colamy, wxs 
published in 1734. Other Lives are by Hunt (iSto), Uunn (1836), 
Orwjck <1846), Hewlett (1648), and espcciaUy Rogers (1836; new 
ed. 1879). 

John Flavt'l (1627-91), bom at Bromsgrovc, 
and educated at Oxford, look Presbyterian orders 
in 1650, 4tnd was ejected from his living at Dart- 
mouth in 1662. He continued to preach there 
privately, and after the Declaration of Indulgence 
(1687) was minister of a Nonconformist church till 
his death. He published some thirty works, hlling 
in sonic of the collected editions six volumes. His 
writings were very popular, and sometimes — as in 
Husbandry Spiritualised i\\\A Navigation Spiritual- 
show, along with higher qualities, abundance 
of elaborate ingenuity and perverse fancy. 

Ralph Cudworth (1617-88), a very' learned 
divine, was a chief of the group of Cambridge 
IMaionists. Born at Allcr, in Somerset, he studied 
at Cambridge, where, in 1645, he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and that chair he 
occupied till his death. He held a scries of Church 
livings, and was Master of Christ’s College from 
1654, an appointment he retained after the Restora- 
tion in spile of his submission to the Government of 
the Commonwealth. His True Intellectual System 
of the Vuiverse (1678) was designed as a refutation 
of atheism and contemporary frccthinking. It 
executes only part of his design— the establishment 
of the three fundamental or essential truths of 
true religion : ‘ First, that all things in the world 
do not float without a head and governor ; but that 
there is a God, an omnipotent understanding Being, 
presiding over all. Secondly, that this God being 
essentially good and just, there is something in its 
own nature immutably and eternally just and un- 
just ; and not by arbitrary will, law, and command 
only. And, lastly, that we arc so far forth prin- 
cipals or masters of our own actions as to be 
accountable to justice for them, or to make us 
guilty and blameworthy for what we do amiss, 
and to deserve punishment accordingly.* Against 
Hobbes, he maintained the natural and everlast- 
ing distinction between justice and injustice, 
as also the freedom of the human will ; but 
he diflTers from most subsequent opponents of 
Hobbism, in ascribing our recognition of right and 
wrong entirely to the reasoning faculties, and in no 
degree to sentiment or emotion. In the Intellectual 
System ethical questions arc but incidentally and 
occasionally touched upon ; but the work is so dis- 
cursive as to find room for disquisitions on Ihe 
meaning of the pagan mythology and the relation 
of the Platonic to the Christian trinity, and though 
sagacious and large-minded, fatigues by its re- 
dundant digressions. In combating the atheists, 
Cudworth displays a prodigious amount of erudi- 
tion, and that rare candour which prompts a 
controversialist to give a fair statement of the 
opinions and arguments which he means to 


refute. This honourable distinction brought upon 
him the reproach of insincerity ; and by some 
contemporaries the epithets of Arian, Socinian, 
Deist, and even Atheist were freely applied to 
him. * He has raised,’ says Dryden, ‘such strong 
objections against the being of a God and Provi- 
dence, that many tltink he has not answered them’ 
— ‘the common fate,’ as Shafiesbur>* remarked, ‘of 
those who dare to appear fair authors.’ This 
clamour seems to have disheartened the philosopher, 
who refrained from pubi shing the other portions of 
his scheme. He left l>ehmd him several manuscript 
works, one of which, Treatise concertting Eterttal 
and Immutable Morality y was published in 1731 by 
Bishop Chandler, and was a real contribution to 
ethics. Some of his unprinted writings are now in 
the British Museum. His sermon before the House 
of Commons in 1647 shows the best side of the 
Latitud in arian school of which he was a represen- 
tative, and, according to Mackintosh, may fairly 
be compared with Taylor^s Liberty of Prophesying 
(published the year before) ‘for charity, piety, and 
the most liberal toleration.’ Dugald Stewart noted 
that ‘ the httellectual System of Cudworth embraces 
a field much wider than his treatise of Immutable 
Morality^ The latter is particularly directed 
against the doctrines of Hobbes and of the Antino- 
mians ; but the former aspires to tear up by the 
roots all the principles, both physical and meta- 
physical, of the Epicurean philosophy. It is a 
work, certainly, which reflects much honour on the 
talents of the author, and still more on the bound- 
less extent of his learning ; but it is so ill suited to 
the taste of the present age, that, since the time of 
Mr Harris and Dr Price, 1 scarcely recollect the 
slightest reference to it in the writings of our 
British metaphysicians.’ Interest cannot be said to 
have revived since Dugald Stewart’s time. 

The first specimen is the beginning of the famous 
sermon to the House of Commons (on 1 John ii« 
3, 4) ; the others, fragments from the torso of the 
Intellectual System. 

Of Knowledge and Religion. 

We have much enquiry concerning knowledge in these 
latter times. The sons of Adam are now os busy as ever 
himself was about the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, shaking Ihe boughs of it, and scrambling for the 
fruit I whilst, I fear, many are too unmindful of the tree 
of life. And though there be now no chcrubims with their 
fiaming swords to fright men off from it, yet the >vay 
that leads to it seems to be so solitary and untrodden, os 
if there were but few that had any mind to taste of the 
fruit of it. There be many that speak of new glimpses 
and discoveries of truth, of dawnings of gospel-light ; 
and no question but God hath reserved much of (his for 
the very evening and 5tm«set of the world s for in the 
latter days knowledge shall be increased : but yet I ^vish 
we could in the mean time see that day to dawn which 
the Apostle speaks of, and that day-star to arise in men’s 
hearts. I wish, whilst we talk of light and dispute about 
truth, we could walk more as children of the light. 
Whereas, if S. John’s rule be good here in Ihe text, that 
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no man truly knows Christ but he that keepelh his 
commandments, it is much to be suspected that many 
of us which pretend to light have a thick and gloomy 
darkness within over* spreading our souls. 

There be now many large volumes and discourses 
written concerning Christ, thousands of controversies dis- 
cussed, infinite problems determined concerning his 
divinity, humanity, union of both together, and what 
not, so that our bookish Christians, that have ail their 
religion in »Ti tings and papers, think they are now com- 
pletely furnished with all kind of knowledge concern* 
ing Christ ; and when they see all their leaves lying 
about them, they think they have a goodly stock of 
knowledge and truth, and cannot possibly miss of the 
way to heaven ; as if religion were nothing but a little 
book -era ft, a mere paper-skill 

But if S. John’s rule here be good, we must not judge 
of our knowing of Christ by our skill in books and 
papers, but by our keeping of his commandments. And 
that, I fear, uill discover many of us (notwithstanding all 
this light which wc boast of round about us) to have 
nothing but Egyptian darkness within our hearts. 

The vulgar sort think that they know Christ enough 
out of their cree<is and catechisms and confessions of 
faith ; and if they have but a little acquainted themselves 
with these, and like parrots conned the words of them, 
they doubt not but that they are sufficiently instructed in 
all the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Many of 
the more learned, if they can but wrangle and dispute 
about Christ, imagine themselves to be grown great 
proficients in the school of Christ. 

The greatest part of the world, whether learned or un- 
learned, think that there is no need of purging and 
purifying of their hearts for the right knowledge of 
Christ and his gospel ; but though their lives be never 
so wicked, their hearts never so foul within, yet they may 
know Christ sufficiently out of their treatises and dis- 
courses, out of their meer systems an^ bodies of divinity : 
which I deny not to be useful in a subordinate way ; 
although our Saviour prescribeth his disciples another 
method to come to the right knowledge of divine truths, 
doing of God’s will ; He that will do my fathers will 
(saith he) shall know of the doctrioe, whether it be of 
God. He is a true Christian indeed, not he that is only 
book-taught, but he that is God-taught; he that hath 
an unction from the Holy One (as our Apostle calleth it), 
that teachetb him all things t he that hath the spirit of 
Christ within him, that searcheth out the deep things of 
God ; for as no man knoweth the things of a man save 
the spirit of a man which is in him, even so the things 
of Cod knoweth no man but the Spirit of God 

Ink and paper can never make us Christians, can never 
l>cgcl a new nature, a living principle in us ; can never 
form Christ or any true notions of spiritual things in our 
hearts* The Gospel, that new law which Christ de- 
livered to the world, it Is not merely a dead letter without 
us, but a quickening spirit within us. Cold theorems 
and maxims, dry and jejune disputes, lean qrllogistical 
reasonings, could never yet of themselves beget the least 
glimpse of true heavenly light, the least sap of saving 
knowledge in any heart. All this is but the groping of 
the poor dark spirit of man after truth, to find it out with 
his «/wn endeavours, and feel it with fats own cold and 
iKsoumbed hands. Words and syllables, which are but 
dead things, cannot possibly convey the living notions of 
heavenly truths to us. The secret mysteries of a divine 


life, of a new nature, of Christ formed in our hc.irts, they 
cannot be written or s|X)ken, language and expressions 
cannot reach them ; neither can they be ever truly under- 
stood, except the soul itself l>c kindled from within. an<l 
awakened into the life of them. A painter tliat would 
draw a rose, though he may flourish some likeness of it 
in figure and colour, yet he can never paint the scent and 
fragranc)’ ; or if he would draw a flame, he cannot put a 
constant heat into his colours ; he cannot make his pencil 
drop a sound, as the echo in ihc epigram mocks at him 
•^Si vii simihm pingcre^ sonttm^ All the skill of 
cunning artizans and mechanicks cannot put a principle 
of life into a statue of thejr own making. Neither arc wc 
able to inclose U\ words and letters the life, soul, and 
essence of any spiritual Irulhs, and, as it were, to incor- 
porate it in them. 

Some philosophers have determined that afi4ryj is not 
virtue cannot be taught by any certain rules or 
precepts. Men and books may propound some directions 
to Us, that may set us in such a w*ay of life and practice 
as in which wc shall at last find it within ourselves, 
and be experimentally acquainted with it ; but they 
cannot teach it us like a mechanick art or trade. No, 
surely, there is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of 
the Almighty giveth understanding. But we shall not 
meet >vithlhis spirit any where but in the way of olwdi- 
cncc : the knowledge of Christ and the keeping of his 
commandments must always go together, and l>e mutual 
causes of one another. 

Two Atbelst Ar^uznenta. 

And lastly, the topick of evils in general is insisted 
upon by them, not those which are called ru/pa, evils of 
fault (for that is a thing which the Democritick Atheists 
utterly explode in the genuine sense of it), but the evils of 
pain and trouble, which they dispute concerning after 
this manner. The supposed Deity and maker of the 
world was either willing to abolish all evils, but not able ; 
or he was able but not willing ; or thirdly, he was neither 
willing nor able ; or else lastly, he was both able and 
willing. This latter is the only thing that answers fully 
to the notion of a God. Now, that the supposed creator 
of all things was not thus both able and willing to abolish 
all evils is plain, because then there would have been no 
evils at all left. Wherefore since there is such a deluge 
of evils overflowing all, it must needs be that either he 
was willing and not able to remove them, and then he 
was impotent ; or else he was able and not willing, 
and then he was envious; or lastly, he was neither 
able nor willing, and then he was both impotent and 
envious. 

In the twelAh place, the Atheists further dispute in 
this manner. If the world w'cre made by any Deity, 
then it would be governed by a providence ; and if there 
were any providence, it must appear in human affairs. 
But here it is plain that all is Tt^Au and Bohu, chaos and 
confusion ; things happening alike to all, to the wise and 
foolish, religious and impious, virtuous and vicious. (For 
these names the Atheist cannot chuse but make use of, 
though by taking away natural morality they really de- 
stroy the things.) From whence it is concluded 'that all 
things float up and down, as they are agitated and driven 
by the tumbling billows of careless fortune and chance. 
The impieties of Dionysius, his scoffing abuses of religion, 
and whatsoever was then sacred or worsbip’d under the 
notion of a God, were most notorious ; and yet it is 
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observed that he fared never a jot the worse for it. 
//line me Olympius Jupiter fulmim percussity fuv yEsen- 
hpius misero diutttrttoque morbo tai*€ScefUem interemit ; 
verum tft stw leetulo ruartuuSy in Tympanidis rogum 
Hiatus est, eamque poUstateniy quam ipse per seel us tuietus 
eraiy quasi justam legit imam /uereditatis loco tradidtt : 
Neither did Jupiter Olyinpius strike hini with a thunder- 
bolt nor ^Ksculapius indict any languishing disease upon 
him ; but )ic died in his l>cth And was honourably in- 
terred, and that power which he had wickedly acquired, 
he transmitted as a just and lawful inheritance to his 
jx>slcrity. And Diogenes the Cynick, though much a 
Theist, could not but acknowledge that Harpalus, a 
famous robl)er or pirate in those times, who, committing 
many villanous actions, notwithstanding lived prosper- 
ously, did thereby Testitnoumm die ere eosUra deosy l>ear 
testimony against the Gods. Though it has Iwcn ob- 
jected by the Theists, and thought to be a strong aqju- 
ment for providence, that there were so many tables 
hung up in temples, the monuments of such as having 
prayed to the gods in storms and tempests, had escapcrl 
shipwreck ; yet as Diagoras ol>scr>'ed, Nusquam pie ft 
sunt qui nau/ragium fecerunty there arc no tables extant 
of those of them who were shipwrcckM. Wherefore it 
was not considered by these Theists, how many of them 
that prayed as well to the gods did notwithstanding suffer 
shipwreck \ as also how many of those M’hich never made 
any devotional addresses at all to any deity escaped 
equal dangers of storms and tempests. 

Moreover, it is consentaneous to the opinion of a Go<l, 
to think that thunder rattling in the clouds with thunder- 
bolts should be the immediate significations of his wrath 
and displeasure : whereas it is plain that these arc flung 
at random, and that the fury of them often lights upon 
the innocent, whilst the notoriously guilty escape un- 
touchccl ; and therefore we understand not how this can 
l>e answered by any Theists. 

Tchu And Behu are ihe Hebrew word* rendered *wi(haui form 
and void in the second verse of Genesis in (he Authorised Version. 
The Latin quouiion is from Cicero, De Finibuty iii. 35. 

Christianity Confirmed fi^m the Existence of 
Wizards and Demoniacs. 

To this ph.'unomenon of apparitions might be added 
those two others of magicians or wizards, da*moniacks or 
Energumeni ; both of these proving also the real existence 
of spirits, and that they are not mere phancies and 
imaginary Inhabitants of men's brains only, but real in- 
habitants of the world. As also that among those spirits 
there arc some foul, unclean, and wicked ones (though 
not made such by God, but by their own aposlac)*), which 
is some confirmation of the truth of Christianity, the 
Scripture insisting so much upon these evil demons or 
devils, and declaring it to be one design of our Saviour 
Christ’s coming into the world, to oppose these confede- 
rate powers of the kingdom of darkness, and to rescue 
mankind from the thraldom and bondage thereof. As 
for wi2ards and magicians, persons who associate and 
confederate themselves in a peculiar manner with these 
evil spirits, for the gratification of their own revenge, 
lust, ambition, and other passions ; besides the Scriptures, 
there hath been so full an attestation given to them l>y 
persons unconcerned in all ages, that those our so con- 
fident exploders of them in thb present age can hardly 
escape the suspicion of having some hankering towards 
atheism. But as for the dxmoniacks and Estergumessiy 


it hath l>een wondered that there should be so many of 
them in our Saviours time, and hardly any, or none, 
in this present age of ours. Certain it is, from the 
Nvritings of Josephus, in sundry' places, that the Pharisaick 
Jews were then generally possessed with an opinion 
of these dremoniacks, men possessed with 

dev'ils, or infested by them. And that this was not a mere 
phrase or form of speech only amongst (hem for persons 
very ill affected in their bodies may appear from hence, 
that Josephus declares it as his opinion concerning the 
dxmons or devils, that they were .... the spirits or 
souls of wicked men deceased getting into the t^ies of 
the living. From hence it was that the Jews, in our 
Saviour's time, were not at all surprised with his casting 
out of devils, it being usual for them also to exorcise the 
same ; an art which they pretended to have leam’d from 
Solomon. 

Sec Tultoch'ft Ratipnal Tktphff in EuglAftd (($79), Martineairs 
Types e/ Ethical Theory (vol. li. 1S35), and monographs by Ch. 
£. Lowrey (New York, 1M4) and W. R. Scott (1B91). 

Sir Richard Fansha^e* poet and translator 
as well as royalist diplomat, w*a5 born at Ware 
Park, Hertfordshire, in 1608, studied at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and went abroad to study 
languages. In the Civil War he sided with the 
king, and while at Oxford married in 1644 the 
brave and lively Anne Harrison (1625-80). In 
1648 he became treasurer to the navy under Prince 
Rupert, in 165 1 was taken prisoner at Worcester^ 
and on CromwcU’s death withdrew to the Conti- 
nent. After the Restoration he was appointed 
ambassador at the courts of Portugal and Spain^ 
and died suddenly at Madrid, 26th June 1666. 
Fanshaw'c's works include TAt FaiihfuU Shepheard 
(1647), a translation from the Italian of Guarint’s 
Pastor Fido ; Sheeted Parts of Horace (1652)^ 
perhaps his happiest effort in translation ; a trans- 
lation into Latin verse of Fletchcris Faith/sd 
Shepherdess ; The Lusi4td a translation from 

Camoens, criticised by Mickle as harsh and un- 
poclical, but praised by Southey and commended 
by Burton ; and Querer per Soto Qf4erer{^To Love 
for Love's Sake*), a dramatic romance translated 
from the Spanish of Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
quoted by Charles Lamb with commendation both 
of play and translator. In the first scene of The 
FaithfuU Shepheardy Linco and Silvio during a 
boar- hunt converse thus : 

Lineo, Fond youth, for a wild boar so far to roam. 
Whom thou must hunt with danger ; when at home 
One *s safely lotig’d I 

SiMo» Dost thou speak seriously ? 

How near is it ? 

Etn. As thou art now to me. 

Si/. Th* art mad. 

/iVi. Thou art. 

•Sit. In what wood doth he rest? 

Lin, Silvio’s the wood, and cruelty the beast I 

Sit, Mad, I was sure I 

To have a nymph so fair 
(Rather a goddess of perfections rare), 

Fresher an<l sweeter than a rose new blq>vn, 

Softer and whiter than an old swan’s down. 
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From whom ihcre lives noi at lhis» day a swain 
So proud 'mongst us but sighs and sighs in vain ; 

To have, I say, this matchless paragon 
Bygotls and men reserv’d for thee, nay threw n 
Into thine amis ivilhout one sigh or tear, 

And thou unworthy ! to disvalue her; 

Art thou not then a beast, a savage one? 

Rather a senseless clod, a stock, a stone? 

Sf7. If not to be in love be cruelty, 

Then cruelty 's a vertue j nor do I 
Repent but boast I lodge him in my breast 
By whom I *ve conquer’d Love, the greater beast. 

How could 'st thou conquer, silly idiot. 

Whom thou ne're try^dst. 

In that I try’d him not. 

Zi«. O badst thou try’d him, Silvio, and once found 
In mutual lovers what true joyes are found, 

I know thou ’Idsi say, O Love, the sweetest guest, 

Why hast thou been an alien to this breast ? 

Leave, leave the woods, leave following beasts, fond boy, 
And follow love. 

Indy ranabawe wrote Memoirs of her own life, 
to which were added extracts from the correspond’ 
ence of her husband. They were published in 
1829, edited by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, but un- 
fortunately from a very imperfect and inaccurate 
copy of the original manuscript. A revised reprint 
appeared in 1905. The Standard Edition was pre- 
pared (1907) from an original MS. in the possession 
of E. J. Fanshawe of Parsloes. 

Ad Irish Ghoet. 

Wc went to the Lady Honor O’Brien's ; she was 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of Hiomond. There 
wc staid three nights, the first of which I was surprised 
by lieing bid in a chamlxr, when, about one o’clock, 1 
heard a voice that awakened me. I drew the curlain, 
and in the casement of the window I saw by the light 
of the moon a woman leaning into the window through 
the casement, in while, with red hair, and pale and 
ghaitly complexion. She spake loud, and in a lone I 
had never licard, thrice, *A horse 1 ’ and then with a 
iJgh more like the wind than breath, the vanished, and 
to me her body looked more like a thick cloud than sub- 
stance. I was to much frightened that my hair stood on 
end, and my night-clothes fell off. I pulled and pinched 
your Cither, who never woke during the disorder I was 
in ; but at lost was much surprised to see me in this 
fright, and more so when I relatctl the story and shewed 
him the window o|)ened. Neither of us slept more that 
night, but he eotcrUined me with telling me how much 
more these apparitions were usual in ihb country than in 
England ; and wc concluded the cause to be the great 
superstition of the Irish, and the want of that knowing 
faith which should defend them from the power of the 
I)^j 1, which he exercises among them very much. 
About five o’clock the larly of the house came to see us, 
saying she had not been in bed ail night, because a 
^usin Obrien of hers, whose ancestors had owned that 
house, had desired her to stay with him in his chamber, 
and that he died at two o’clock, and she said : • I wish 
you to have had no disturbance, for 'tU the custom of the 
place, that when any of the family arc dying the shape of 
a woman appears in the window every night till they be 
dead. This woman was many ages ago got with child 
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by the* ovvjjvr of ibis place, who murdered Ikt in bia 
garden, and flung lier inio the river uikIct the uiri'b»\v; 
but truly I thought not of it when 1 bxlged y<m lure, 
it being the l)cst room in the hou»c.’ We made little 
reply to her speech, but disposed ourselves to be gone 
suddenly. 

Domestic Diplomacy. 

My husband had providM very good lodgings for us 
[at IJristol], and as soon as he coul<) come lionie from 
the council, wlicrc he was al ii«y arrival, he with all 
expressions of joy receiver! me in his arms, and gave me 
a hundrc<l pieces of gold, saying : ' I know ihou ihal 
keeps my heart so well will keep my forlimc. «hicl» from 
this I will ever put into thy h.inds a.s God shall bless 
me with increase and now I thought myself a i>crfect 
queen, and iny husband so glorious a crown, that I more 
valued myself to l>c called by his name ih.in born a 
princess; for I knew him very wise and very goo<l, 
and his soul doated on me— upon which confidence I 
will tell you what happcncl. My Lady Rivers, a brave 
woman, and one that had suffered many thousand pountls 
loss for the king, and whom I had a great reverence for, 
and she a kindness for me as a kinswoman, in discourse 
she tacitly commenderi the knowletlgc of state affairs, 
and that some women tvere very hapi)y in a good under- 
standing thereof, as my Lady Aubigny, I.ady Isabel 
Thynne, and divers others, and yet none was at first 
more capable limn I ; that in the night she knew there 
came a post from Paris from the queen, and that she 
would be extremely glad to hear wlmt the queen com- 
mantled the king in onler to his affairs, saying if I would 
ask my husband privately he would tell me what he 
found in the packet, and 1 might tell her. I, that was 
young and innocent, and to that day had never in my 
mouth ‘What news?’ Itcgan to think there was more 
inquiring into public affairs timn I thought of, and that 
ik,being a fashionable thing would make me more Ixiovcd 
of my husband, if that had been possible, than I then 
was. When my huslund relumed home from council, 
after welcoming him, as his custom ever was he went 
with his handful of papers into his study for an hour 
or more. I followed him ; he turned hastily and said : 

‘ W'hat wouldst (hou have, my life ? ' I told him I heard 
the prince ha<l received a packet from the queen, and I 
guessed it was that in his hand, and I desired to know 
whatwasin it. He smilingly replied : ‘My love, 1 will 
immediately come to thee ; pray thee, go, for I am very 
busy.’ When he came out of his closet, I revived my 
suit ; he kissed me, and talked of other things. At 
supper I would eat nothing ; he os usual sat by me, and 
dmnk often to me, which was his custom, and was full 
of discourse to company that was at table. Going to 
lied, I asked again, and said I could not believe he loved 
me if he refuse<l to tell me all he knew ; but he answered 
nothing, but slopped my mouth with kisses. So we 
went to bed ; I cried, and he went to sleep. Next 
morning early, as his custom was. he called to rise, but 
bqfan to discourse with me first, to which I made no 
reply ; he rose, came on the other side of the bed, and 
kissed me, and drew the curtains toftly and went to 
court. When he came home to dinner, he presently 
came to me as was usual, and when I had him hy the 
hand, I said s * Thou dost not care to see me troubled ; ’ 
to which he, taking me in his arms, answered; ‘My 
dearest soul, nothing upon earth can afllicl me like that : 
but when you asked me of my business, it was wholly 
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< lit of my power lo satisfy llice ; for my life and fortune 
shall he thine, and every thought of my heart in which 
the triKt 1 am in may not he revealed ; but my honour 
Is jny own, which I cannot preserve if I communicate the 
prince's affairs; and pray thee with this answer rest 
satisfied/ So great was his reason and goixlness, that, 
upon consideration, it made my folly ap|>car to me so 
vile, that from that day until the day of his death I 
never thought fit to ask him any business but what he 
coininunicaleil freely lo me in order to his estate or 
family. 

lAwy ilutcllitisoii, born in 1620111 the Tower 
of London, was the daughter of its lieutenant, Sir 
Allan Apsley ; in 1638 she married Coloncd John 
Hutchinson (1615-64), governor afterwards of Not- 
tingham Castle, and one of the Judges of Charles L 
During 1664-71 Mrs Hutchinson wrote Memoirs 
of her husband’s life for her cliildrcn's instruction, 
which were not designed for publication, and were 
first published by a collateral descendant, the Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson, in 1806. This peculiarly inter- 
esting and valuable narrative, besides adding to 
our knowledge of the Civil War in Nottingham- 
shire, sheds much light on the domestic life of the 
time, the position of women in society, and the 
state of education and manners. The unsought 
graces of the style and its obvious sincerity and 
truthfulness heighten the effect of a charming 
picture of a Puritan gentleman and a Puritan 
home ; and the wifely affection conspicuous 
throughout (even the very exaggeration of her 
husband’s merits and importance) stirs us to warm 
sympathy with both the author and the subject of 
the memoir, which is an undesigned rebutter of 
hundreds of royalist taunts and sneers levelled 
against Puritans as naturally all narrow-minded, 
biller, and uncultured. Though he signed the 
sentence which condemned Charles L to the 
scaffold, Colonel Hutchinson testified against Crom- 
weirs usurpation, and lived in retirement till the 
Restoration. He was included then in the Act of 
Amnesty, but in 1663 was arrested on a groundless 
suspicion of treasonable conspiracy, and died after 
eleven months’ imprisonment in Sandown Castle, 
Kent, nth September 1664. Mrs Hutchinson was 
an exceptionally learned lady — knew French and 
Latin thoroughly, had some knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, and was well read in theology. She 
translated Lucretius into English verse, and part 
of the j'Eneid (both yet in MS.), and wrote two 
theological essays, published in 1817. In an auto- 
biographical fragment prefixed to the Memoirs^ 
Mrs Hutchinson describes her youthful precocity 
and early training thus : 

For my father and mother fancying me then lieautifiil, 
and more than ordinarily apprehensive, applied all their 
cares, nn<i spared no cost to improve me in my e<iucation, 
which procured me the admiration of those that flattered 
my parents. By that time I was four years old I read 
English iwrfeclly, and having a great memory, I was 
carried to sermons, and while I was very young could 
remember and repeat them exactly, and being caressed, 


the love of praise tickled me, and made me attend more 
hcedfully. When I was al)out seven years of age, I 
rcmcinber I had at one lime eight tutors in several 
(qualities, languages, music, dancing, writing, and needle- 
work ; but n\y genius was quite averse from all but my 
book, and that 1 was so eager of, that my mother think- 
ing it prcjudicc<l my health, would moderate me in it ; 
yet this rather animated me than kept me back, and every 
moment I could steal from my play I would employ in 
any book 1 could find, when my own were locked up 
from me. After dinner and supper I still had an hour 
allowed me to play, and then 1 would steal into some 
bole or other to read. My father would have me learn 
Latin, and I was so apt that I ouistript my brothers who 
were at school, although my fathers chaplain that was 
my tutor was a pitiful dull fellow- My brothers, who 
had a great deal of wit, hatl some emulation at the 
progress 1 made in my learning, which very well pleased 
my father, though my mother would have been con- 
tented I ha<l not so wholly addicted myself to that as to 
neglect my ether qualities : os for music and dancing, I 
profite<l very little in them, and would never practise 
my lute or harpsichords but when my masters were with 
me; and for my needle 1 absolutely haled it ; play among 
other children 1 despised, and when I was forced to 
entertain such as came lo visit me, I tired them with 
more grave instructions than their mothers, and pluckt 
all their babies to pieces, and kept the children in such 
awe that they were glad when 1 entertained myself 
with elder company ; to whom 1 was very acceptable, 
and living in the house with many persons that had a 
great deal of wit ; and very profitable serious discourses 
being frequent at my father's table and in my molhei^s 
drawing-room, I was very attentive to all, and gathered 
up things that I would utter again to great admiration 
of many that took my memory and imitation for wit. 
It pleased God that through the good instructions 
of my mother, and the sermons she carried me to, 

I was convinced that the knowledge of God was the 
most excellent study, and accordingly applied m>*sclf to 
it, and lo practise as I was taught : I used to exhort my 
mother's maids much, and to turn their idle discourses to 
good subjects ; but I thought, when I had done this on 
the Lord’s day, and every day performed my due tasks 
of reading and praying, that then I was free to anything 
that was not sin, for I was not at that time convinced 
of the vanity of conversation which was not scandalously 
wicked, I thought it no sin lo learn or hear witty songs 
and amorous sonnets or poems, and twenty things of that 
kind, wherein 1 was so apt that I became the confidante 
in all the loves that were managed among my mother’s 
>*oung women, and there was none of them but had 
many lovers and some particular friends licloved above 
the rest. 

Even more classical is the picture of the sweet 
domesticities that rather furthered than hindered 
her (unpublished) translation of Lucretius : 

I tume<l it into English in a room where my children 
practised the several qualities they were taught with 
their tutors, and I numbered the syllables of my trans- 
lation by the threads of the canvas I wrought in, and set 
them down with a pen and ink that stood by me. 

Thus she records in the Memoirs how her hus- 
band defended himself (generally rather than ex- 
plicitly) before the Convention Parliament of 1660: 
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Colonel Hutchinson on his Defence. 

^Vhcn it came to loglcsby’s turn, he, with many tears, 
professl his repentance for that murthcr, and tolc) a 
talse tale> how Cromwell held his hand, ami forced him 
to subscribe the sentence, and m.'^dc a most whining 
recantation ; after which he retired, and another had 
almost ended, when Colonel Hutchinson, who was not 
there at the beginning, came in, and svas told w'hat they 
w*cre about, and that it would he expected he should 
say something. He was surprized w*ith a thing he ex* 
{weted not, yet neither then nor in any the like occasion 
. did he ever fail himself, but told them, ^ that for his 
actings in those days, if he had erred, it was the inex- 
perience of his age and the defect of his judgment, and 
not the malice of his heart, which had ever prompted • 
him to pursue the general advantage of his country 
more than his ow n : and if the sacrifice of him might 
conduce to the publick peace and settlement, he should 
freely submit his life and fortunes to their dispose ; that 
the vain expense of his age, and the great debts his 
public employments had run him into, as they were 
testimonies that neither avarice nor any other interest 
had carried him on, so they yielded him just cause to 
repent that he ever forsook his own blessed quiet to em* 

^ bark in such a troubled sea, where he had made ship- 
wrack of all things but a good conscience. And as to 
that particular action of the king, he desired them to 
believe he had that sense of it that befitted an English- 
man, a Christian, and a gentleman. What he expressed 
was to this effect, but so handsomely delivered that it 
generally tooke the whole house : only one gentleman 
stood up and said he had expressed himself as one that 
was much more sorry for the events and consequences than 
for the actions ; but another replied that when a man’s 
words might admit of two interpretations, it befitted 
gentlemen always to receive that which might \k most 
favourable. As soon as the colonel had s|x)ken, he re- 
tired into a room where Ingleshy was, with his eyes 
yet red, who liad called up a little spirit to succeed 
hu whining!, and embracing Colonel Hutchinson : 'O 
colonel,* said he, * did I ever imagine we could be 
brought to this 1 Could I have suspected it when I 
brought them Lambert in the other day, this sword should 
have redeemed us from being dealt with as criminals, by 
that people for whom we had so gloriously exposed our- 
•*J'^**** The colonel told him be had foreseen, ever 
since those usurpers thrust out the lawful authority of 
the Land to enthrone themselves, it could end in nothing 
else ; but the integrity of his heart in all he had done 
made him as cheerfully ready to suffer as to triumph in 
a good cause. The result of the House that day was to 
luspeod Colonel Hutchinson and the rest from silting 
in the House. Monk, affer all his great professions, 
now sale still, and had not one word to interpose for any 
person, but was aa forward to set vengeance on foot os 
any man. 

'fljv Lir« of Colonel Hutchinson Ila* been repeatedly repriaud * 
the Uat cditioo b that by Sir C If. FJrth (tSSf, 1906). * 

Margarets Duchess of Newcastle (c 1624- 
74), was distinguished even more for her inde- 
fatigable pursuit of literature than for her faithful 
attachment to her lord in his long esdle during the 
time of the Commonwealth. She was the youngest 
of the eight children of Sir Charles Lucas, of St 
John's, near Colchester, and in 1643 became a 


maid of honour io Mcnrictta Maria. Ha\ in^ ac- 
companied the <juccn to France, she met with 
William CavcndiNli, Marcjuis (afterwards Uuke; of 
Newcastle (1592-1676), and was married to him at 
Paris in 1645. 'I’hc Marquis look up his residence 
at Antwerp till the troubles were over, and there 
Margaret wr4>lo Philosophical Fancies and Poems 
and Fancies^ho\\\ pub1ishe<l in 1653. Her husband 
assisted her in her compositions, a circumstance 
which Horace Walpole ridiculed in his Royal 
and Noble Aulhors ; and so industrious were the 
noble pair that they filled more than a dozen 
mighty volumes, folio, with plays, p<icms, orations, 
obser%'ations on experimental philosophy, &c., 
whilst the Duke by himself produced, besides 
plays and poems, two works upon horsemanship. 
His share in his wife’s literary cnleq)riscs is some- 
times expressly indicated, but was usually unim- 
portant. ‘ It pleased God,’ the Duchess Nlargarct 
said, *to command his servant Nature to indue 
me with a poetical and philosophical genius even 
from my ver>’ birth.’ In her dresses the Duchess 
was as peculiar as in her books. ^ I took great 
delight,’ she confesses, Mn attiring myself in hnc 
dressing and fashions, especially such fashions as 
I did invent myself.’ Of these wc learn something 
from Secretary Pepys : ‘ Mel my Lady Newcastle 
going with her coaches and footmen all in velvet ; 
herself \vith her velvet cap, her hair about her ears, 
many black patches about her mouth, without 
anything about her neck, and a black vest Htied 
to the body.’ Pepys afterwards saw her in her 
coach, with a hundred boys and girls running after 
her. The Duchess wrote an autobiography (1656), 
and a Life of her husband the Duke (1667), a work 
which Charles Lamb considered a jewel for which 
no casket was rich enough. There is a singular 
charm in the complete devotion of the writer to her 
husband (whom she ranks above Julius Caesar), 
as well as in the picture presented of antiquated 
gallantry, chivalrous lo>alty, and pure affection. 
After the Restoration they lived in this country, 
the Duke being mainly occupied in managing 
what was recoverable of his once vast estates.. 
Loving and flattering one another, the Duke and 
Duchess lived on in their eccentric ^and, in spite 
of their heavy losses, magnificent— way for many 
years ; and when both were gone, a stately monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey bore record that there 
lay * the loyal Duke of Newcastle and his Duchess,^ 
adding, in language written by the Duchess, which 
Addison admired, * Her name was Margaret Lucas, 
youngest sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester \ 
a noble family, for all the brothers were valiant, 
and alt the sisters virtuous.’ The philosophising 
of *the Female Oracle,’ mostly worthless, is, even 
when sound, wonderfully tedious, though sometimes 
enlightened by weighty and pithy sayings. Her 
plays are almost unreadable. Her most popular 
poem was The Pastime atsd Recrealion 0/ the 
Queen 0/ Fairies in Fairy Land. It often echoes 
Shakespeare, but has some fine lines of (he 
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Duchess's own, such as those descriptive of the 
elf (jucen : 

She on a dewy leaf doth bathe, 

And a** nIic sii», the leaf doth wave ; 

There like a new-fallen flake of snow, 

Doth her white limbs in lK*auly shew. 

Her garments fair her maids put on. 

Made of the pure light from the sun. 

Mirth ami AMelatuholy deals with allegorical 
personifications. The former woos the poetess 
to dwell with her, promising sport and pleasure, 
and drawing a gloomy but forcible sketch of her 
rival Mclanclioly : 

I Icr voice is low, ami gives a hollow sound ; 

She hates the light, and is in darkness found ; 

Or sits with blinking lamps, or tapers small, 

Which v.arious shadows make ag»iinsi the wall. 

She loves nought else but noise which discord makes, 

As croaking frogs whose dwelling is in lakes; 

The raven's ho.arsc, the mandrake's hollow grann. 

And shrieking owls which fly i* the night alone ; 

The tolling bell, which for the dead rings out ; 

A mill, where rushing waters run about ; 

The roaring winds, which shake the cedars tall, 

Plough up the seas, and l>c.it the rocks withal. 

She loves to walk in the still moonshine night, 

And in a thick <lark grove she takes delight ; 

In hollow eaves, thatched houses, and low cells. 

She loves to live, and tlicrc alone she dwells. 

These arc fragments from the Lives : 

The White-Coats. 

Amongst the rest of his army, my lord had chosen for 
his own regiment of foot 3000 of such valiant, stout, nn<) 
faithful men (whereof many were bred in the moorish 
grounds of the northern parts) that they were ready to 
die at my lord’s feet, ^'nd never gave over, whensoever 
they were cngagwl in action, until they had either con- 
<picr*d the enemy or lost their lives. They were called 
White-Coals fur this following reason : My lortl being 
resolve*! to give them new liveries, and there l)cmg not 
red cloth enough to l)C had, took up so much of white as 
would serve to cloalli them, desiring withal their patience 
until he hn<l got it dyc<l ; but they impatient of stay, 
reeducated my lord that he would l>e pleased to let them 
have it un-dyed as it was, promising they themselves 
would die it in the enemies blood \ which request my 
lord granted them, and from that time they were called 
White- Coats. 

The Duke'0 Diet. 

In his diet he is so sparing and temperate, that he 
never cats nor drinks beyond his set proportion, so as 
to satisfie onely his natural appetite ; he makes but one 
meal a day, at which he drinks two good glasses of small- 
l)ccr, one about the beginning, the other at the end 
thereof, and a little glass of sack in the middle of his 
dinner ; which glass of sack he also uses in the morning 
for his breakfast, with a morsel of bread. His supper 
consists of an egg and a draught of small -beer. And by 
(his temperance he finds himself very* healthful, and may 
yet live many years, he being now of the age of seventy 
three, which I pray God from my soul to grant him. 

His Recreation and Sxerolae. 

His prime pastime and 'recreation hath always been 
the exercise of mannage and weapons ; which heroick 


arts he used to practise every day ; but 1 observing that 
when he had over- healed himself, he would be apt to 
take cold, prevail'd so far that at la^t he left (he frequent 
use of the mannage, using nevertheless still the exercise 
of wea]K>ns ; and though he doth not ride himself so 
frequently os he hath done, yet he takes delight in seeing 
his horses of mannage rid by his escuyers, whom he 
instructs in that art for his own pleasure. But in the art 
of M*ea{>on$ (in which he bxs a method beyond alt that 
ever were famous in it, found out by his own ingenuity 
and practice) he never (aught any l)ody but the now 
Duke of Buckingham, whose guardian he hath been, and 
his own two sons. The rest of his time he spends in 
musick, poetr>', architecture and the like. 

'Htc Livfi w<re edited io by Lower, and in 1S86 and 1906 by 
Sir C. H. Finh. There arv uudies of the Duke and Duche^ hy 
E. Montdgut (Paris, 1895) and T. Longue vilU (1910). 

Richard Cra.shawt the most mystical of the 
English poets, was the only child of William 
Ci*ashaw (1572-1626), a Puritan incumbent of 
Whitechapel, himself a writer of religious poems 
as well as a strenuous controversialist Richard, 
probably bom in 1612, was educated at Charter- 
house and Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and was 
elected to a fellowship at Peterhouse in 1636. 
He spent much of the following years in religious 
offices and in writing devotional poetry, and, 
as the preface to his works tells us, Mike a 
primitive saint, offering more prayers by night 
than others usually offer in the day.’ His intU 
macy with Nicholas Ferrar and his own Catholic 
tendencies led him and five other Fellows to refuse 
the Solemn League and Covenant, so, in 1643, 
anticipating ejection by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners, he found his way to Paris> endured great 
privation, and became a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Through the friendship of Cowley, 
Crashaw obtained the notice of Henrietta Maria, 
then (1646) at Paris, and was recommended by 
her to the Pope and dignitaries of the Church 
in Italy, At first attached to the service of 
Cardinal Palotta in Rome, he then became a 
sub-canon of the church of Loretto ; and there 
he died in August 1649. Cowley honoured his 
memory in one of the finest elegies in the 
language (see page 644). 

While at Cambridge, Crashaw published, in 
1634, a volume of Latin poems and epigrams, 
in one of which — not otherwise noteworthy— occurs 
the famous line on the miracle at Cana : 

Nympha pudica Dcum vidit et erubuit 

The conceit is found already in a hymn of St 
Ambrose. CrashaVs not very perfect pentameter 
has been very variously Englished and quoted. 
The rendering by Pope’s friend, Aaron Hill, is : 

The bashful stream hath seen its God and blush'd ; 
and Dryden has it in this form : 

The conscious water saw its God and blush’d. 

Mr Grosart quotes a French version of it by 
Victor Hugo. 
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In 1646, on the eve of his departure for France, 
appeared Crashaw'^s English poems, SUps to tlu 
TtmpU : Sacred Pocf/ts, with other Delights 0/ the 
Muses. The greater part of the volume consists of 
religious poctr>', in which the poet addresses the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and Mar)* Magdalene, 
with all the passionate carnestncbs and fervour of 
a lover. He had a warm admiration for the ecstatic 
writings of St Teresa, to whom two of his be?»t poem^ 
or hymns are addressed. Of the hymns Coleridge 
says : ‘These verses were ever present to my mind 
whilst writing the second part of Christabel ; if 
indeed . . . they did not suggest the hrst thought 
of the whole poem.* In these flights into the third 
heavens, ‘with all his garlands and singing robes 
about him,' Crashaw, whom Ur George Macdonald 
calls ‘the loveliest of our -mgeUbirds,' as hardly 
having a foothold on this world, but floating in the 
upper air of it, expatiates amidst 

An hundred thousand loves and graces, 

And many a mystic thing 

Which the divine embraces 

Of the dear Spouse of Spirits with them will bring ; 

For which It is no shame 

That dull mortality miui not know a name. 

Such seem to have been his daily contemplations, 
the heavenly manna on which his young spirit fed 
with delight This mystical mode of thought and 
fancy naturally led to exaggeration and to conceits. 
Conceits pervaded all the poetry of the time, 
and Crashaw could hardly escape the infection, 
even if there had not been in his case special 
predisposing causes. But amidst all his abstrac- 
tions, metaphors, and apostrophes, Crashaw is 
seldom tedious. His imagination was only too 
copious, and what Coleridge called his ‘power 
and opulence of invention,’ at times wonderfully 
suggestive, w;is unbridled. Coleridge says he gave 
in his poems the full ebullience of his imagination, 
imshapcn into form ; and Swinburne notes the 
‘dazzling intricacy and affluence in refinement, the 
supple and cunning implication, the choiccness 
and subtlety/ of the poet. Though his ardour 
IS genuine, at times his fantastic imagery and 
incongruous conceits tend to make solemn things 
all but ludicrous. But his versification is some- 
times highly musical ; and except Milton no poet 
of his day (not Cowley, whom his age preferred) 
is so rich in the genuine ore of poetry. He had 
much in common with George Herbert, but, if more 
melodious and less crabbed, is less simple and 
direct Unhappily his life was short, and even in 
it he did not realise his own dream (page 680) : 

A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer’s day. 

The poet was an accomplished scholar, and his 
translations from the Latin and Italian possess 
both force and beauty. He translated part of the 
Sospetto ePHerode from the Italian of Giaml>aitJ6ta 
Marino (or Marini), from whom the overloading of 
poetry with conceits was called stilo Marutesco or 


Marinism ; but Crashaa* outdid .Marino in Marinisni, 
and to the Italian s conceits added many ornaments 
of his own. 

Crashaw's motives in joining the Church of Rome 
were naturally suspected by unfriends in hi^ own 
day, and, rather on ifieological than a*sthelical 
grounds, Puriian.> like IVynnc denounced him as 
a ‘fickle shuttlecock^ and ‘pdiful wirc*dra\\er.' In 
the reign of ‘gocxl taste aiul rontmon sense’ his 
pociiy had few admirers : cten during the romantic 
rcv'ival Hazlitt grouped him puddly enough^ with 
Donne and Davies, as having mistaken learning 
for poetry, and spoke unsympatheiirally of ‘his 
seething brain’ and of his * pouring out his devout 
raptures and zealous enthusiasm in a torrent of 
poetical hyperboles.’ Coleridge proclaimed his in- 
fluence on Christabel ; p.irallcls have been found in 
Shelley and Swinl)urnc ; and many other poets and 
critics have acknowledged Crashaw’s fascination. 

In the Sospetto Crashaw thus describes the 
abode of Satan : 

Below the bottomc of the great Ahyssc, 

Tlicre, where one center reconciles all things, 

The World's profound heart pants ; there place<l is 
MUchiefe’s old master ; clo^ about him clings 
A curl'd knot of embracing hnakes, that kissc 
His correspondent cheekes : these lo.iths(imc strings 
Hold the perverse prince in etorn.al tics 
Fast bound, since first he forfeited the skies. . . . 

Struck with these great conctirrcnces of thing'v 
Symptomes so deadly unto Death and him 
Fainc would he have forgot what fatall strings 
Ktemally bind each rebellious limbc ; 

He bhookc himsclfc, and spread his spatious wings, 
Which like two bosom'd sailcs, embrace the dim me 
Aire with a dismal! shade, but all in voine : 

Of sturdy adamant is his strong chainc. 

While thus 1 Icav'n’s highest coumails, by (he low 
Footsteps of their effects, he trac’d too well, 

He tost his troubled eyes — einl>crs that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for Hell ; 

With his foule clawes he fenc’d his furrowed brow, 

And gave a gastly shreeke, whose horrid yell 
Ran trembling through the hollow vault of Night, 
The while his twisted tayle be gnaw'd for spight. 

The judge of torments and the king of (cares, 

He fills a bumisht throne of quenchlcsse fire : 

And for his old faire roabes of light, he weares 
A gloomy mantle of darkc flames \ the tire 
That crownes his hated head on high appeares : 

Where seav'n tall homes (his empire's pride) aspire* 
And to make up Hell’s majesty, each home 
Seav'n crested Hydros, horribly adorne. 

His eyes, the sullen dens of Death and Night, 

Startle the dull ayre with a dUmoJI red : 

Such his fell glances, as the fatall light 
Of staring comets, that lookc kingdomes dead. 

From his black nostrilU and blew lips, in spight 
Of Hell’s owne stinke, a worser stench is spread. 

His breath Hell’s lightning 1 $ : and each deepegroone 
Disdaines to think that Hcav'n thunders alone. 
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IIi$ flaming eyes' dire cxhalndon, 

Unlo a dread full pile gives fiery breath ; 

Whose unconsum'd consumption preys upon 
Tfic never dying life of a long death. 

In ilii'^ sad house of slow destruction^ 

(His shop of flames) hec fryes himself, beneath 
A masse of woes ; his teeth for torment gnash, 

While his stecle sides sound with his tayle's strong lash. 

Satan remetnhers his own quarrel with Heaven, 
and notes that his future prospects arc darker : 

Heaven’s golden-winged herald late he saw 
To a poorc Galilean virgin sent ; . . . 

Mad with spight, 

He niarkt how the |>oore shcpheaixls ran to pay 
Their simple tribute to the H.abc whose Birth 
Was the great busincssc l>oth of Hcav’n and earth. 

He cannot comprehend 

Th.al He Whom the sun serves should faintly peepe 
Through clouds of infant flesh : that He the old 
Ktcmall Word should l>c a child, and weepe : 
lliat I Ic Who made the fire should fcarc the cold : 
That llcav'n’s high Majesty His court should keepe 
In a clay -cottage by each blast contrord : 

That Glories Self should serve our griefs and feares, 
Ami free Klcrnity submit to yearcs. 

Yet he sees that his power is seriously threatened, 
fears that hell too may be wrested from him, and 
takes counsel with the powers of hell, and com- 
missions Cruelty to go and stir up Herod to 
jealousy and suspicion against the Babe (hence the 
title of the poem), and to take steps at once to 
defend himself and carry out Satan's schemes^ 

The beginning of Sa/n/^ Mary MagdaUne or the 
Weeper is characteristic : 

Hail, sister springs \ 

Parents of sylver-footed rills 1 
Hvcr-bubling things ! 

Thawing cr)*staU I Snowy hills 
Still spending, never spent ! I mean 
Thy fair eyes, sweet Magdalene ! 

Heavens thy fair eyes l>c ; 

Heavens orcver falling slarrcs. 

'Tis seed-time still with thee ; 

And st Aires thou so>v'st, whose harvest dares 
Promise the Earth to counter-shine 
Whatever makes hcavn's forehead fine. 

The Flaming Heart (‘ upon the book and picture 
of the Seraphical Saint Teresa, as she is usually 
expressed with a seraphim bisidc hcr^) ends thus : 

O thou undanted daughter of desires I 
By all thy dowr of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intcllcctuall day. 

And by thy thirsts of love more large then they ; 

By all thy brim-fiird bowics of feircc desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire ; 

By the full kingdome of that finall kissc 

That seis'd thy parting soul, and scal’d thee His ; 

By all the licav’n thou hast in Him 
(Fair sister of the seraphim I) ; 


By all of Him we have in thee, ^ 

Leave nothing of my self in me. 

Let me so read iby life that I 
Unto all life of mine may dy. 

The first of the following elaborate similes or 
little allegories reminds us of a passage in Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Dyings and the second of one of 
Shakespeare’s best-known sonnets : 

I ’ve seen indeed the hopeful I bud 
Of a ruddy rose that stood 
Blushing to behold the ray 
Of the new-saluted Day ; 

His tender toppe not fully spread ; 

The sweet dash of a shower new shead, 

Invited him no more to hide 
Within himselfe the purple pride 
Of his forward flower ; when lo, 

While he sweetly *gan to shew 

His swelling gloryes, Auster spide him \ 

Cruel Auster thither hy’d him, 

And with the rush of one rude blast 
Sham'd not spitefully to wost 
All his leaves so fresh and sweet, 

An<l lay them trembling at his feet. 

I ’ve seen the Morning's lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new -borne Day, 

With rosie wings, $0 richly bright, 

As if he scorned to thinkc of Night, 

When a ruddy stormc, whose scowle 
Made heaven’s radiant face lookc foule, 

Call'd for an untimely night 
To blot the newly blossomed light 
But were the roses’ blush $0 rare, 

Were the Morning’s smile so faire 

As is he, nor cloud nor wind 

But would be courteous, would be kind. 

Amidst his visions of angels ascending and 
descending, Crashaw had little time to devote 
to earthly love. But the second part of the Steps 
is mainly secular, and contains elegies, epitaphs, 
and even verses in praise of women. We quote 
entire his version of Musick^s Duelly based, like 
the paraphrase in Ford’s Lovetts Melancholy (see 
pages 481, 483), on the Latin of the Roman Jesuit 
professor Slrada« It is a version, not a translation, 
and much of the substance is Cra5ha>v’s own : 

Now westward Sol had sp>cnt the richest beams 
Of noon’s high glory, when, hard by the streams 
Of Tiber, on the sceane of a greene plat, 

Under protection of an oake there sate 
A sweet Lute’s-moster, in whose gentle aires 
He lost the daye’s heat, and his owne hot cares. 

Close in the covert of the leaves there stood 
A Nightingale, come from the neighbouring wood 
(The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree, 

Their muse, their syren, harmless syren she). 

There stood she Ustning, and did entertaine 
The musick’s soft report, and mold the same 
In her o>vne murmurcs, that whatever moiid 
His curious fingcis lent, her voyce made good x 
The man perceiv’d his rivall, and her art, 

Dispos'd to give the light-foot lady sport, 

Awakes his lute, and ’gainst the fight to come 
Informs it in a sweet praludium 
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Of closer straines, and ere the warrc begin, 

He lightly skirmishes on every string, 

ChargM with a flying touch : and strcightway she 
Carves out her dainty voyce as readily, 

Into a thousand sweet distinguishM tones, 

And reckons up in soft division^* 

QuickC volumes of wild notes; to let him know 
By that shrill taste, she could do something too. 

His nimble hands' instinct then taught each string 
A capring cheerefullnesse ; and made them sing 
To their owne dance ; now negligently rash 
He throwes bis armc, and with a long drawne dash 
Blends all together; then distinctly tripps 
From this to that ; then quickc returning skipps 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 

Shee measures every measure, every where 
Meets art with art ; sometimes as if in doubt. 

Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out, 

Traylcs her plaine ditty in one long>spun note 
Through the sleeke passage of her open throat, 

A cleare unwrincklc<i song ; then doth shee point it 
With tender accents, and severely joynt it 
By short diminutives, that being rear'd 
In com rover! ing warbles evenly shar'd. 

With her sweet selfe shee wrangles. Hcc amazed 
Th^i from so small a channell should be rais'd 
The torrent of a voyce, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety, 

Straines higher yet, that tickled with rare art 
The (atling strings (each breathing in his part) 

Most kindly doe fall out ; the grumbling base 
In surly groans disdaines the treble's grace ; 

The high-perch'l treble chirps at this, and chides, 
Untill his fioger (Moderatour) hides 
And closes the sweet quarrell, rowsing all, 
lloarce, shrill at once ; ns when the trumpets call 
Hot Mart to th' harvest of Death's held, and woo 
Men's hearts into their hands: this lesson too 
Shee gives him back ; her supple brest thrills out 
Sharpe aires, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetnesse, hovers o're her skill, 

And folds in wav'd notes with a trembling bill 
The plyant series of her slippery song 5 
Then starts shee suddenly into a throng 
Of short, thickc sobs, whose thundring volleyes float 
And route themselves over her lubrick throat 
In panting murmurs, 'stNl'd out of her breast, 

That everdiubling spring ; the sugred nest 
Of her clelidoui soule, that there docs lye 
Bathing in streames of liquid melodic ; 

Musick's best seed-plot, whence in ripen'd aires 
A golden-headed harvest fairly rcarcs * 

His honey-dropping tops, plow'd by her breath. 
Which there reciprocally bbourcih 
In that sweet soylc ; it scemes a holy quire 
Founded to th“ name of great Apollo's lyre. 

Whose iilyer-roofe rings with the sprightly notes 
Of swcet-lipp'd angel-imps, thatpwill their throats 
Id creame of morning Helicon, and then 
Preferre soft -anthems to the cores of men. 

To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can aleepc while they their malteos sing 
(Most divine service), whose so early by 
Prevents the eyc-Hdds of the blushing Day I 
There you might heare her kindle her soft voyce, 

In the close rourmur of a sparkling noyse, 


And lay the ground -worke of her hopeful 1 song. 

Still keeping in the forward streame, so long, 

Till a swcvl whirlc-wincl (striving to get out) 

Hcavo her soft l»osomc, wanders round al>out, 

And makes a pretty canhr|uakc in her breast, 

Till the fle^lg'd notes at length forsake their nest, 
Fluttering in wanton sboalcs, nnd to the >ky. 

Wing'd with their ownc wild ccchos, prat I ing fly. 

Shee opes the floodgate, and Ids loo^ a tide 
Of streaming swednesse, which in state doth ride 
On the w.-ivM hackc of cveiy swelling siraine, 

Rising and falling in a pompous irainc. 

And while she thus discharges a shrill |x:alc 
Of flashing aircs, she qualifies their zcalc 
With the coole cjkkIc of a graver noat, 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voyce of War's hoarcc bird j 
Her little soule is ravislit, and so pour'd 
Into loose extasies, that she is plac't 
Above her selfe, Musick's Enthusiast. 

Shame now and anger inixt a double stainc 
In the Musilian's face ; yet once againc, 

Mistresse I I come ; now reach a strainc, my lute, 
Above her mockc, or be for ever mute ; 

Or tune a song of victory to me, 

Or to thy selfe, sing thine own obsequie : 

So said, his hands sprightly as fire, he flings 
And with a quavering coyncsse tasts the strings. 

The sweet-lip't sisters, musically frighted, 

Singing their feares, are fearcfully delighted. 

Trembling as when Apollo's golden haircs 

Are fan'd and frizled, in the wanton ayrc.s 

Of his own breath, which inarryed to his lyre 

Doth tune the spheares, and make Heaven's selfe lookc 

From this to that, from that to (his he flyes, [higher. 

Fcelcs Musick's pulse in all her artcryes ; 

Caught in a net which there A|>ollo spreads. 

His Angers struggle with the vocall threads. 

Following those little rills, he sinkcs into 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand does goe 
Tliose pathes of sweetnesse which wiUi nectar drop, 
Softer than that which pants in Hebe's cup. 

The humourous strings expound his IcamM toucli, 

By various glosses ; now they seeme to grutch, 

And murmur in a buzzing dinne, then gingic 
In shrill -tongu'd accents, striving to l>c single. 

Every smooth turne, every delicious stroakc 
Gives life to some new grace ; thus doth h' invoke 
Sweetnesse by all her names ; thus, bravely thus 
(Fraught with a fury so harmonious) 

The lute's light genius now docs proudly rise, 

Heav'd on the surges of swolne rapsodyes, 

Whose flourish (meteor-like) doth curie the airc 
With flash of high-borne fancyes : here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps on the soft touch of a lender tone, 

Whose trembling murmurs melting in wild aires 
Runs to and fro, complaining hU sweet cares, 

Because those pretious mysteryes that dwell 
In Musick's ravish't soule he dares not tell, 

But whisper to the world : thus doe they vary 
Each string his note, as if they meant to carry 
Their Master's blest soule (snatcht out at his earcs 
By a strong extasy) through all the sphearcs 
or Musick's heaven, and seat it there on high 
In th' empyneum of pure harmony. 
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At length (after so long, so loud a strife 

Of all the strings, still breathing the best life 

Of blest variety, attending on 

His fingers fairest revolution 

In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 

A full- mouth'd diapason swallowcs all. 

This <lonc, lie lists what she >vo\i 1 d say to this, 

And she, (although her breath's late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her ten<icr ihroatc,) 

Vet summons all her sweet powers for a noatc. 

Alas ! in vainc I for while (sweet soule I) she tryes 
'1*0 measure all those wil<l diversities 
Of chatt’riiig strings, by the small siac of one 
Poore simple voyce, rais'd in a naturall tone ; 

She failcs, anti failing grieves, and grieving dyes. 

She dyes : and leaves her life the Victoris prise, 

Kalling upon his lute : O, fit to have 
(That liv'd so sweetly) dead so sweet a grave I 

Wishes. 

7 ‘o his Supposed Afistrtsse. 

Who ere she l>c, 

That not impossible she 

'I'liat shall command my heart and me ; 

Where ere she lye, 

Iy>ck’t up from mortal! eye, 
tn shady leaves of Destiny ; 

Till that rij>c birth 
or studied Fate stand forth, 

And teach her fairc steps tread our Earth ; 

Till that divine 
Id«en lake a shrine 

Of chrystall flesh, through which to shine; 

Meet you her, my wishes, 

Ilcs|>cAkc her to niy blisses, 

And be ye call'd, my absent kisses. 

I wish her beauty 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire or glistring shoo-tye« 

• • • « • 

More than the spoyie 
Of shop, or silkeworme's toylc. 

Or A 1 x)ught blush, or a set smile. 

A face that 's best 
Dy its o^vnc beauty drest, 

And can alone commend the rest. 

» • • ■ • 

A checkc where Youth, 

And blood, with |>cn of Truth 
Write what their reader sweetly ni'th, 

« • » « . 

Lipps, where all day 
A lover's kisse may play. 

Yet carry nothing thence away. 

. . • • • 

Eyes, that displace 

The neightx)ur diamond, and out>face 

That sunshine, by their o>vn sweet grace. 

Tresses, that wcarc 
Jewells but to declare 

How much themselves more pretious are. ... | 


Dayes, that need borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a fore^pent night of sorrow. 

• » • « « 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes say, Welcome friend I 

Sydnxan showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crow*n old Winter's head with flowers 

Soft silken hours ; 

Open sunnes ; shady bowers ; 

'E^ve all, nothing within that lowers. 

What ere delight 

Can make Daye's forehead bright. 

Or give downe to the wings of Night. 

# • S 9 • 

I wish her store 

Of worth may leave her poore 

Of wishes 5 and I wish ■ no more. 

From *In Praise of Leeslua' Rule of Health.* 

Hcark hither, reader ! ^rilt thou see 
Nature her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man all his own wealth, 

Ilis own mu.'^ick, his own health? 

A man whose sol)er soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well? 

Her garments, that upon her sit, 

As garments should do, close and fit ? 

A well -clothed soul that '$ not opprest 
Nor choked with what she should be drest? 

A soul sheath'd in a crystal! shrine. 

Through which all her bright features shine? 
As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial vail, is drawn 

O're Beauty's face, seeming to hide, 

More sweetly shews the blushing bride ; 

A soul whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no laxie steams? 

A happie soul, that all the way 
To Ileav'n hath a Summer's day? 

Would'st see a man wlAse welbwarmed bloud 
Bathes him in a genuine floud ? 

A man whose tunetl humours be 
A seat of rarest hnrmonie ? 

Would'st see blithe looks, fresh cheeks, beguile 
Age? Would'st see December smile? 
Would'st sec a nest of roses grow 
In a bed of reverend snow ? 

Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter's self into a Spring ? 

In sum, would'st see a man that can 
Live to be old, .and still a man? 

'Whose latest and most leaden houres 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowres. 
And when Life's sweet fable ends, 

His soul ond bodie part like friends ; 

No quarrels, murmures, no delay ; 

A kisse, a sigh, and so away? 

This rare one, reader, wouldst thou see» 

Heark hither x and thyself be he. 
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Part of an ode pnefixed to a Uttle prayer-boolc 
driven to a young gentlewoman. 

Lo 1 here a little volume, but great book 
(Fcare it not, sweet. 

It is no hipocrit), 

Much larger in ilselfe than in lis looke. 

A nest of new«l>om sweets ; 

Whose native hres, dis<laining 
To ly thus foldcil an<l complaining 
Of these ignohle sheeU, 

Affect more comly bands 
(Fair one) from ihy kind hands ; 

And confidently look 
1 o fm<l the rest 

Of a rich binding in your breast. 

It U, in one choise handful!, Heavn and all 
Ileavn’s royall host incanipt thus small ; 

To prove that true, schooles use to tell, 

Ten thousand angels in one point can dwell. 

It is Love's great artillery, 

Which here contracts it self, and conies to ly 
Close couch’t in your white bosom, and from theocc, 
As from a snowy fortress of defence. 

Against the ghostly foe to take your part. 

And fortify the hold of your chast heart. 

It is an armory of light : 

Let constant use but keep it bright, 

You *1 find it yields 
To holy hands and humble hearts, 

More swords and slieilds 
Tlian sin hath snares or Hell hath darts. 

Only lie sure 
Ttic hands be pure 

l*hat hold these wea]>ons, and the eyes 
Those of turtles, chaste and true, 

Wakefull and wise, 

Here is a freind sliall fight for you« 

Hold but this book lieforc your heart, 

Let Prayer alone to play his part. 

Hut O the heart 

'lliat stud yes this high art 

Must he a sure housekeeper, 

And yet no sleeper. 

Dear soul, be strong I 
Mercy will come e're long. 

And bring his bosomc full of blessings— 

Flowen of never* fading graces, 

To make immortal dressings. 

For worthy soules whose wise embraces 
Store up theroselves for Him Who La alone 
The spouse of virgins and the Virgin's son. 

From * Hymn to the Name Above every Name, 
the Name of Jobub/ 

Come, lovely Name i Life of our hope I 
Lo, wc hold our hearts wide ope I 
Unlock Tby cabinet of Day, 

Dearest Sweet, and come away. 

Lo, how the ihinty Lands 

Gasp for Ihy golden showres, with loog*streicht hands I 
Lo, how the laboring Earth, 

That hopes to be 
All Heaven by ihee, 

LtBpa at Thy birth I 
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llie attending World, to wait 'I'hy ri>c. 

First turn'd lo eyes ; 

And then, not knosving what to doc, 

'fum'd them lo tc.ires, and spent them t«>o. 

Come, royall Name! and pay the ex|>encc 
Of all this prctious |>aticncc : 

O come away 

And kill the death of this <kiay ! 

O y*c, so many worhls of barren yearcs 
Melted and inc.'uur’d out in sca^ of t cares : 

Oh, m:c the weary liddes of wakefull hope 
(Love'b eastern windowes) all wide o|>c 
With airtains <imwn, 

To catch the daybreak of Thy dawn. 

Oh, dnwn at last, long lookt-for day 1 
Take Thine own wings and a>me away. 

Lo, wliere aloft it comes I It comes among 
The conduct of adoring spirits, that throng 
Like diligent bees, and swarm alxmt it. 

O, they arc wise. 

And know what sweetes are suck’t from out it. 

It is the hive 
By which they thrive. 

Where all their hoanl of hony lies. 

Ixi, where it comes, upon the snowy Dove's 
Soft back, and brings n liosom big with loves. 
Welcome to our dark world, thou womb of Day I 
Unfold Thy fair conceptions, and display 
The birth of our bright joyes 

. ... • • 

Sweet Name I in Thy each syllable 
A thousand blest Arabian dwell ; 

A thousand hills of frankincense ; 

Mountains of myrrh and betls of spicc.% 

And ten thousand paradises, 

'llie soul that lasts Thee takes from thence. 

How many unknoum worlds there are 
Of comforts, which Thou host in keeping 1 
How many thousand mcrcyes there 
In Pitty's soft lap ly a*siccpiDg I 
Happy he who has the art 
To awake them, 

And to take them 
Home, and lodge them in his heart. 

Oh, that it were ns it was wont to be ! 

When Thy old freinds, on fire all full of Thee, 

Fought against frowns with smiles; gave glorious chase 
To |>ersecutions ; and against the face 
Of Death and feircest dangers, durst with brave 
And seller pace march on to meet a grave I 
On their bold brests about the world they bore Tliee, 
And to the teeth of Hell stoo<l up to teach Thee ; 

In centre of their inmost soules they wore Thee, 

Where rackes and torments striv’d in vain to reach Thee. 

Little, aUs, thought they 
Who tore the fair breasts of Thy freinds, 

Their fury but mode way 
For Thee, and scrv’4 them in Tliy glorious ends. 

Wliat did their wea|>ons, but with wider pores 
Inlarge Thy tlaming-brcsted lovers, 

More freely to tmnspire 
That impatient fire 

The heart that hides Thee hardly coven? 

What did their weapons but sett wide the doores 
For Thee? fair purple doores of Love's devising; 

The ruby windowes which Inricht the east 
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Of Thy so ofl rcpcAlcd ri.sing ! 

Each wouml of ihcirs was Thy new morning, 

And re -enthroned Thee in Thy rosy nest. 

With blush of Thine Own bloo<1 Thy day adorning: 

It was the witt of love oreHovsd the I)ounds 
Of wrath, and made Thee way through all these wounds. 
Welcome, dear, all-adorctl Name I 
For sure there is no knee 

'riiat knows not I hco ; 

Or if there l>c such sonns of shame, 

Alas ! what will they doe 
When stubborn rocks shall lx)w, 

And hills hang <lo\vn their hca\ n*sa1uting hca<Is 
'I'o seek for humble beds 
Of dust, where, in the bashfull shades of night, 

Next to their own low Nothing they may ly, 

And couch before the darcling light of Thy dread 
Majesty. 

They that by Love’s mild dictate now 
Will not adore Thee, 

Shall then with just confusion l>ow 
An<l break l>cforc thee. 

The Str// of 1646 were reprinied in 1648 : and a« 

AV/rri» (from one of the poenii), ^ith iwclvc vigneite^ from 
CrashaVs own Jesiirnt, but without the tran^lalions from Marino 
and Strada, in 1659. Gro&art edited the works for the Fuller 
Worthies (i87»^7,t: Mippt. 1687-88); Waller edited the PMmi 
tKncli^h and I>aiin, \ vo). 1904), and >Cartin edited the 

and Cretk {1^27). Tulin published the pHffiift 
P<>tms. almost complete, in 3 voU. in tpoo; and sepiraiely, the 
secular poem« ns Th4 Pt light t c/ tht Muut (1 vol. 1900). See 
Mario Prae, Sutntitmr* 4 Afarinitm^ in in£kitt 4 rrA (19^5). 

Henry Vaiigliati (1632-95), long regarded 
with disdain as *onc of the harshest of the inferior 
order of the poetic school of conceits,’ is now 
classed with George Herbert and Crashaw as a 
religious poet of exquisite feeling and fancy, lender 
and delicate expression, and meditative mysticism ; 
though much of what he wrote is uncouth and 
obscure, dull and tedious, broken only occasionally 
by noble thoughts. Horn at the farmhouse of 
Newton, near Skclhrog, in the parish of Lian- 
sainitTracd in Brecon, un 17th April 1633, he called 
himself 'Siliirist* as a native of the territory of 
the ancient Silurcs ; and he was twin^brother of 
T'homas Vaughan {1633-66), the alchemist The 
brothers studied at Jesus College, Oxford, and 
shared the loyally of their family for the royal 
cause. Both of them suffered imprisonment and 
deprivation, although only Thomas actually bore 
arms for the king. Early a devoted admirer of 
Ben Jonson, Randolph, and the other poets of the 
day, in 1646 he published his first PcemSy with 
the Tenth Satyre of Juvenal Englished^ He now' 
studied medicine, became M.D., and settled down to 
practise first at Brecon, and then at his birthplace. 
Otor Iscanus {* Swan of Usk ’), a collection of poems 
and translations, was sent to hts brother in Oxford, 
and published without authority in 1651. A serious 
illness deepened his religious convictions, and 
henceforward lime and eternity, sin and grace, 
were hi ST main themes. Sitex Scifitillatis (* Sparks 
from the Flint ; ’ two parts, 1650-55) arc religious 
poems and meditations. Flores SoHtudinis and 
The Mount 0/ Olives (1652) are devotional prose 


pieces. Thalia Rediviva : the Pastimes and 
Diversions of a Countrey Muse (1678), is a collec*- 
lion of poems by the twin-brothers — elegies, trans- 
lations, religious verses. Henry Vaughan died 
23rd April 1695 ; and his grave in Llansaintffracd 
churchyard was restored in 1896. The close simi- 
larity between \'augh.Tn's Ret rente and Words- 
worth’s famous ode on Intimations of Immortality 
has often and justly been dwelt on. The earlier 
poem is «Tt least an intimation or forerunner of the 
more famous one. The Retreate and Beyond the 
Veil are universally counted amongst the purest 
and most exquisite reflective pieces of the age in 
which Vaughan lived. He complains of the pro- 
verbial poverty and suffering of poets : 

As they were merely throwTi upon the stage, 

The mirth of fools, and legends of the age. 

But he was not without hopes of renown, and he 
wished the river of his native vale, the Usk, to 
share in the distinction : 

When I am laid to rest hard by thy streams, 

And my sun sets where first it sprang in l>can)s, 

1 T 1 leave l>ehind me such a large kind light 
As shall redeem thee from oblivious night, 

And in these vows which, living yet, I pay, 

Shc<l such A precious and enduring ray, 

As shall from age to age thy fair name lead 
Till rivers leave to run, and men to read ! 

Barly Rising and Prayer. 

When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty 1 tnie hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun : 

Give Him thy first thoughts then, so shall thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer should 
Dawn with the day : there arc set awful hours 
’Twixt heaven and us \ the manna was not good 
After sunrising ; fair day sullies flowres : 

Rise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut, 

And heaven’s gate opens when this world's is shut. 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures ; note the hush 
And whispers amongst them. There 's not a spring 
Or Icafe but hath his moming-hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I ASf. Canst thou not sing? 

O leave thy cares and follies I Go this way, 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Serve God before the world ; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing ; then resigne 
The whole unto Him ; and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine. 

Pour oyl upon the stones, weep for Ihy sin, 

Then journey on, and have an cie to heav'n. 

Mornings are mysteries ; the first world's youth, 

Man's resurrection, and (he future’s bud, 

Shroud in their births ; the crown of life, light, (ruth. 
Is styled their ^starre,' the * stone,’ and * hidden food.’ 
Three blessings wait upon them, two of which 
.Should move ; they make us holy, happy, rich. 
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Wheo (he world *s up» and ever)* swann abroad^ 

Keep well thy temper ; mix not with each clay ; 
Dispatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carri'd on, and safely may ; 

Vet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
Be God*s alone, and choose the bolter part. . . . 

(From S$t<je SetHtiilnHS,') 

From 'The Rainbow.' 

Still young and fine \ but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soiTii, (hough fresh and new. 

How bright wert thou when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy buroisht flaming arch did first descry I 
When Terah, Nahor, Horan, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers, in one knot 
Did with intenlive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 

When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair. 
Forms turn to musick, clouds to smiles and air ; 

Rain gently spends his honcy^drops, and pours 
Balm on the clcA earth, milk on gross and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine ! the sure tye 
Of my Lord’s hand, the object of his eye ! 

When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 

Distinct, and low, I can in thine see Him, 

Who looks upon ihet from his glorious throne. 

And mindes the covenant ’twixt all and One. » . • 

(Prom SiUx SciMfiUttus.) 

Monsieur Qombauld. 

(Piooi OUr IttAnuM. Written after reading the romance Emiy* 
mUu, by the French Protestant poet J. O* de Goiohauld (157^1666), 
vhich was translated in 16^7.) 

1 *Ave read thy soul’s faire night •pcecc, and have seen 
Th* amours and courtship of the silent queen ; 

Her stolo descents to earth, and what did move her 
To juggle flrst with hcav’n, then with a lover ; 

With Latmos* lowdcr rescue, and, alas t 
To find her out, a hue and crie in brasse ; 

Thy joumall of deep mysteries, and sod 

Noctumall pilgrimage ; with thy dreams clad 

In fancies darker (turn thy cave ; thy glassc 

Of aleepie draughts ; and as thy soul did posse 

In her calm voyage, what discourse the heard 

Of spirits, what dork groves and ill -shap’d guard 

Itmena led thee through ; with thy proud flight 

O’r Periardes, and deep-musjng night 

Near fair Rurotas* banks ; what solemn green 

The neigh1)Our shades wearc ; and what forms are seen 

In their large lx>wers, with that sad path and seat 

Which none but light- heel’d nymphs and fairies beat ; 

Their solitary life, and how exempt 

From common frailty, the severe contetnpt 

They have of man, (heir priviledge to live 

A tree or founUin, and in (hat reprieve 

What ages they consume : with the sad vole 

Of Diophania ; and the rooumfuU tale 

Of th’ bleeding, vocall myrtle : these and more. 

Thy richer thoughts, we are upon the score 
To (hy rare fancy for. Nor doest thou fall 
From thy first majesty, or ought at all 
Betray consumption* Thy full vigorous Ijayes 
Wear the same green, and scome the leoe decayes 
Of stile or matter ; just so I have known 
Some chrystal spring, that from the neighbour down 
Deriv’d her birth, in gentle munnuri steal 
To the next vale, and proudly there reveal 


Her streams in lowdcr accents, adding still 
More noise and waters to her channell, till 
At last, swoln with increase, she glides along 
The lawnes ami inca<low*s, in a wanton throng 
Of frothy billows, aii<l in one great name 
Swallows the tributary brooks’ drown’d fame. 

Nor are they inccrc inventions, for we 
In th’ same pcccc find scatter’d philosophic 
And hidden, dispcr»t (ruths, (hat cnfohled lye 
In (he dark shades of dccji allegoric, 

So neatly weav’d, like arras they dcscric 
Fables with truth, fancy with mysteric. 

So that thou hast, in this (hy curious mouhl, 

Cast that commended mixture wish’d of old, 

Which shall these contempUlions render far 
Lesse mutable, and lasting os their star ; 

And while there is a ]>coplc, or a sunne, 

Endymion’s storic with the moon shall runne. 

From * The Timber.' 

Sure thou didst flourish once, and many springs, 

Many bright mornings, much dc\\\ many showers, 

Passed ore thy head ; many light hearts and wings 
Which now arc dead, lodg’d in thy living l>owcrs. 

And still a new succes^on sings and flics, 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches shoot 

Towards the old and still enduring skies, 

While the low violet thrives at their root. 

But thou beneath the sad and heavy line 
Of death, doth waste all senseless, cold, and dork, 

Where not so much os dreams of light may shine. 

Nor any thought of greenness, leaf, or bark. 

And yet os if some deep hate and dissent, 

Bred in thy growth betwixt high winds and thee, 

Were still alive, thou dost great storms resent 
Before they come, and know’st how near they be. 

Else all at rest thou lycst, and the fierce breath 
Of tempests can no more disturb thy ease ; 

But this thy strange resentment afler death 

Means oncly those who broke, in life, thy peace. 

So murthered man, when lovely life is done, 

And his blood frecs’d, keeps in the center still 

Some secret sense, which makes the dead blood run 
At his approach that did the body kill. 

And Is there any murth’rcr worse than sin? 

Or any storms more foul than a lewd life? 

Or what rcsentient can work more within 

Then true remorse, when with past sins at strife? 

The Betreate. 

Happy those early dayes, when I 
Shin’d in my angell-infancy 1 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, celestiall thought ; 

When yet 1 hod not waikt above 
A mile or two from my first love, 

And looking bock, at that short space, 

Could see a glimpse of His bright face ; 
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When on some gilded cloud, or flowrc, 

My graing soul would dwell an houre. 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful) soun<), 

Or had the Idackart to dispence 
A scv’rall sinne to cv*r>’ sence, 

But felt through all this lleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of cvcrlasiingncssc. 

O how I Jong to iravcll back, 

Am) tread again that ancient track f 
That 1 might once more reach that plaine, 

^Vhcrc first I left my glorious tminc ; 

From wlicncu th' inlightncil spirit sees 
That sha<ly City of palme trees. 

But ah I my sonic with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 

Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move; 

And when this dust falls to the um, 

In that state I came, return. 

Beyond the Veil. 

They arc all gone into the world of light I 
And 1 alone sit lingring here ; 

Their very memor)* is fair and bright, 

And luy sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy Brest, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest, 

After the sun’s remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample ou my days : 

My days, which arc at iKSt but dull and hoary, 

Mecr glimcring and decays. 

O holy Hope I and high Ilumjlity, 

High as the heavens above I 

These arc your walks, and you have shewM them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous Death ! the jewel of (he just, 

Shining no where but in the dark ; 

What mysteries do Uc l>eyond thy dust. 

Could man outlook that mark I 

He that hath found some Hcdgd bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown. 

And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth steep : 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted thcams, 
And into glory peep. 

If a star were confin’d into a tomb. 

Her captive flames must needs bum there ; 

But when the hand that lockt her up gives room, 

Site ’1 shine through all the sphacrc. 

<9 Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee ! 

Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 


Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass : 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill. 

Where 1 shall need no glass. 

(From .S'/Z/r 

CbUde-bood. 

I cannot re.ich it ; and my striving eye 
Dazles at it .ns at eternity. 

Were now that Chronicle alive, 

Those white designs which children drive. 

And the thoughts of each harmless hour, 

With their content loo in my powV, 

Quickly would I make my path evV, 

And by mecr playing go to Heaven. 

Why shouM men love 
A wolf more than a lamb or dove? 

Or choose hclbfirc and brimstone streams 
Before bright -stars and God’s own I>cam5? 
Who kisseth thorns will hurt his face. 

But flowers do both refresh and grace ; 

And sweetly living'^^fic on men I 
Arc, when dead, medicinal then ; 

If seeing much should make staid eyes, 

And long experience should make wise ; 

Since all that age doth teach is ill, 

Why shouUi I not love childc«hood still? 

Why, if I see a rock or shelf. 

Shall I from thence cast down my self? 

Or by complying with the world, 

From the same precipice l>c hurl’d? 

Those ol>scrvAtions are but foul, 

Which make me wise to lose my soul. 

And yet the practice worldlings call 
Business, and weighty action all, 

Checking the poor childc for his play 
But gravely cast themselves away. 

Dear, harmless age 1 the short, swift span 
Where weeping Virtue parts with man ; 
Where love without lust dwells, and )>cnds 
What way we please without self* ends. 

An age of mysteries I which he 

Must live twice that would God’s face see ; 

Which angels guard, and with it play, 

Angels 1 which foul men drive away. 

How do I study now, and scan 
Thee more than ere I studyed man, 

And onely see through a long night 
Thy edges and thy bordering light 
O for thy center and mid*day I 
For sure that is ‘the narrow way 

The World. 

I saw Eternity the other night, 

Like a great ring of pure and endlea light, 

All calm, 05 it was bright ; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driv’n by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow mov’d ; In which the world 
And all her train wore hurl’d. 

The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain $ 

Neer him, his lute, his fancy, and his slights^ 
Wit’s sour delights, 
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With gIov<^ and knol^ the silly snares of pleasure* 

Vet his dear treasure, 

AU scatter'd lay* while he hi& eyes did pour 
Upon a flowr. 

The darksome statesman, Ining with weights and woe, 

Like a thick midnigbt-fog, mov'd there so slow, 

He did not stay* nor go ; 

Condemning thoughts ^like sad eclipscs-^scowl 
Upon his soul. 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digged the mole, and lest his ways be found, 

Workt under ground, 

Where he did clutch his prey ; but one did see 
That policic ; 

Churches and altars fed him ; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies ; 

It ntinM about him bloud and tears, but he 
Drank them os free. 

The fearful 1 miser on a heap of rust 

Sate pining all his life there* did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust, 

Yet would not place one pecce alone, but lives 
* In fear of theeves. 

Thousands there were as frantick as himself, 

And huggM each one his pelf; 

The downright epicure plac’d heav’n in sense. 

And scorn’d pretence ; 

While others* sUpt into a wide exccsse* 

Said little tesse ; 

The weaker sort, slight, triviall wares inslave. 

Who think them brave ; 

And poor despised Truth sate counting by 
'ITieir victory. 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing, 

And sing and weep, soar’d up into the ring ; 

Hut most would use no wing. 

O foois-^said I '^(hus to prefer dark night 
I^forc true light 1 

To live in grots and caves, and hale the day 
Ilecause it shews the way* 

The way which from this dead and dark alKxle 
Leads up to Cod ; 

A way where you might tread the sun, and be 
More bright than he ! 

But as I did their madness so discussc 
One whisper’d thus* 

•Tills ring the Bridegroome did for none provide* 

But for HU bride/ 
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John Wilkins (1614-72), Bishop of Chester, 
was the son of an Oxford goldsmith, but was 
bom near Daventry, in Northamptonshire ; and he 
studied at New Inn Hall and Magdalen Hall in 
Oxford. As chaplain to Lord Say, Lord Berkeley, 
and the Court>Palatine of the Rhine, he found 
time for extensive studies in mathematics and 
physics ; and having sided with the popular party 


during the Civil War, he received ihc headship of 
Wadhani College. He was one of a small knot 
of university men who used to meet for the culti- 
vation of experimental philosophy as a diversion 
from the painful thoughts excited by public cala- 
mities, and wju), after the Restoration, were incor« 
poraied by Charles 11 . under the title of the Royal 
Society. Having married a sister of Oliver 
Cromwell in 1656, he was enabled, by a dispensa- 
tion from the Protector, to retain his office in 
Wadham College, notwithstanding a rule which 
made celibacy imperative ; three years afterwards 
he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
At the Restoration he was ejected from this office ; 
but his politics being neither violent nor unaccom- 
modating, he became preacher at Grc>'^s Inn, 
rector of St Laurence Jcwr>% and Dean of Ripon ; 
and, by the favour of the Duke of Buckingham, 
was advanced in 1668 to the sec of Chester. 
Bishop Burnet praised Wilkins *as a man of 
as great mind, as true a judgment, as eminent 
virtues, and of as good a soul as any I ever knew. 
Though he married CromwelVs sister, yet he 
made no other use of that alliance but to do 
good offices, and to cover the University of Oxford 
from the sourness of Owen and Goodwin.’ On 
the other hand, like his friend and son-in-law 
Tillotson and other moderate Churchmen, Wilkins 
was much disliked by the High-Church party; 
Tories thought him a trimmer, and Anthony 
Wood maliciously said • there was nothing defi- 
cient in him but a constant mind and settled 
principles/ He wrote some theological and maihc- 
matical works* and in early life (1638) published 
Tht Discovery of a New World ; or a Discourse 
lending to pro 7 fe IhtU Uis probable there may be 
another Habitable World in the Moon : with [in 
the 3rd edition, 1640] a Discourse concerning the 
Possibility of a Passage thither^ The principal 
part of the work is an earnest attempt to refute 
religious and other obicctions to the doctrine of 
a plurality of worlds. Only in the fourteenth 
and last chapter docs he become a pioneer on the 
path SwiR in satire and E. A. Poe and Jules 
Verne in pure creative fiction were also to adven- 
ture on, when he seriously supports the proposi- 
tion ^that it is possible for some of our posterity 
to find out a conveyance to this other w'orid, 
and* if there be inhabitants there* to have com- 
merce with them/ He admits that this feat has 
in the present state of human knowledge an 
air of utter impossibility; yet from this no hostile 
inference ought to be drawn, seeing that many 
things formerly supposed impossible have actu- 
ally been accomplished. * If wt do but consider/ 
says he, *by what steps and leasure all arts do 
usually rise to their growth, we shall have no 
cause to doubt why this also may not hereaAer 
be found out amongst other secrets. It hath con- 
stantly yet been the method of Providence not 
presently to shew us all, but to lead us on by 
degrees from the knowledge of one thing to 
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another. 'Twas a jircat while ere the planets 
were distinguished from the fixed stars ; and 
some lime after that ere the morning and even- 
ing stars were found to be the same. And in 
greater space, I doubt not but this also, and 
niher as excellent mysteries, will be discovered.* 
Wilkins goes on to discuss the difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing the aerial journey. He dis- 
poses, in sufficiently airy fashion, of the obstacles 
presented by ‘ the natural heaviness of a man’s 
body ’ and ‘ the extreme coldness and thinness of 
the ethereal air '— he held that there cmjair all the 
way ; and having made it appear that even a swift 
journey to the moon would probably occupy a 
period of six months, even if a man could fly a 
thousand miles in a day (the distance being, as 
he computed, 179,712 miles), he naturally stumbles 
on the question, ‘And how were it possible for any 
to tarry so long without diet or sleep?* 

I suppose there could l>c no trusting to that fancy of 
Philo the Jew (mcntionc<l before), who thinks that the 
musick of the spheres should supply the strength of fooil. 
Nor can we well conceive how a man should l)e able to 
carry so much luggage with him as might serve for his 
viaticum in so tc<lious a journey. But if he could, yet he 
must have some time to rest and sleep in. And I believe 
he shall scarce find any lo<lgings by the way. No inns to 
entertain passengers, nor any castles in the air — unless 
they be cnchanlc<l ones— to receive poor pilgrims or 
errant knights. And so, consequently, he cannot have 
any possible hopes of reaching thither. 

He has, however, first to make the preliminary 
large postulate, ‘Supposing a man could fly or by 
other means raise himself twenty miles upwards or 
thereabouts * above the vaporous atmosphere ; then, 
he believes, he would be beyond the influence of 
the magnctical virtue of the earth and the force of 
gravity, and so ‘ it were possible for him to come 
unto the moon.* This is seriously argued at length 
— such was then the state of science. The difficulty 
as to sleep is a minor one : ^ Seeing we do not then 
spend ourselves in any labour, we shall not, it may 
be, need the refreshment of sleep. But if we do, 
we cannot desire a softer bed than the air, where 
we may repose ourselves firmly and safely as in 
our chambers.' The necessary supply of food 
still remains to be provided for ; 

And here *tis considerable, that since our bodies will 
then he devoid of gravity, and other impediments of 
motion, we shall not at all s|>end ourselves in any labour, 
and so, consequently, not much need the rci>aration of 
diet \ but may, perhaps, live altogether without it, as 
those creatures have done who, by reo-son of their sleep- 
ing for many days together, have not spent any spirits, 
and so not wantol any food, which is commonly related 
of serpents, crocodiles, bears, coockoes, swallows, and 
such dike. To this purpose Mendota reckons up divers 
strange relations : as that of Epimenides, who is storied 
to have slept seventy-five years ; and another of a rustic 
in Germany, who, being accidentally covered with a hay- 
rick, slept there for all the autumn and the winter follow- 
ing without any nourishment* 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all is, By what 
conveyance are we to get to the moon ? and for 
this he is ready to invent a flying-machine : 

If it be here inquired, what means there may be 
conjectured for our ascending beyond the sphere of 
the earth's magnctical vigor, 1 answer: i. ’Tis not per- 
haps impossible that a man may l>e able to fly by the 
application of wings to his own body ; as angels are 
pictured, as Mercury and IX-cdalus arc feigned, and as 
hath been attempted by divers, particularly by a Turk 
in Constantinople, as Busl>equius rcbles. 2 . If there 
be such a great ruck [the roe] in Madagascar as Marcus 
Polus the Venetian mentions, the feathers in whose 
wings arc twelve foot long, which can swoop up a horse 
and his rider, or an elephant, as our kites do a mouse; 
why then, it is hut teaching one of these to carry a man, 
and he may ride up thither, as Ganymede docs upon an 
eagle. Or if neither of these ways will serve, yet do 1 seri- 
ously, and upon gootl grounds, affirm it po.ssible to make 
a flying chariot, in which a man may sit, and give such 
a motion unto it as shall convey him through the air. 
And this perhaps might be made large enough to carry 
divers men at the same time, together with food for their 
viaticum and commodities for traffic. It is not the big- 
ness of anything in this kind that can hinder its motion, 
if the motive faculty be answerablq thereunto. %Ve see 
a great ship swims as well as a small cork, and an eagle 
flics in the air as well as a little gnat. This engine may 
be conlrivctl from the same principles by which Archytas 
made a wooden dove and Regiomontanus a wooden eagle. 

The particulars of the machine he reserves for 
some other occasion. In 1640 Wilkins published, 
and appended to the new edition of the Discovery^ 
a Discourse cotsceminy: a New Planet: tending 
to prove that 'tis probable our Earth is one of 
the Planets — one of the earliest defences of the 
Copcmican system as developed by Galileo in 
1632. In 1641 Wilkins discussed writing in 
cipher and shorthand and communication by 
signals, in a work entitled Mercury^ or the Secret 
and Swift Messenger : showing how a Alan 
may with Privacy and Speed communicate his 
Thoughts to a Frietid at any Distance, Here 
also he pointed out the indubitable advantages 
of a ‘flying chariot,’ if such a thing could be 
invented ; and questioned the possibility of two 
friends at a distance communicating by help 
of ‘needles touched by the same loadstone, in- 
dicating by sympathy the same letters on similar 
alphabets arranged on circular discs, with other 
possibilitiesofmagnctical operations* — an unrealised 
dream of a future telegraph. In 1668 he produced 
a great treatise entitled An Essay toward a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language, which 
was .published by the Royal Society, and was 
based in the main on the Ars Signorum of George 
Dalgamo of Aberdeen (1626-87), long « school- 
master in Oxford, and author of the Didascalo- 
cophus, or Deaf and Dumb Afasis Tutor. Wilkins 
was the deviser of one of the most ingenious of the 
impossible schemes for securing perpetual motion ; 
and he wrote on natural theology, and published 
sermons. 
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stands high above all the poets of his age, and in 
the whole range of English poeir>’ is second only 
to Shakespeare. He was born in London, 9th 
December 1608, at the ‘Spread Eagle’ in Bread 
Street, a house afterwards destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666. His grandfather was Richard .Milton 
of Stanton St Johns, near Shotover, in Oxford- 
shire, a zealous Catholic, who in the year 1601 
was twice fined 
^60 for absent- 
ing himself from 
the parish church 
and refusing to 
conform. His son 
John, the poet’s 
father, became a 
Protestant, was 
accordingly dis- 
inherited, and es- 
tablished himself 
in London as a 
scrivener, a law- 
yer who drew 
contracts and 
arranged loans. 

The father’s firm- 
ness under trial 
and his sufierings 
for conscience’ 
sake tinctured 
the temper of the 
son, who was a 
stem, unbending 
champion of reli- 
gious freedom ; 
and like his 
father, who care- 
fully instructed 
him in the art, tite 
poet loved music. 

The younger Mil- 
ton was educated 
with great care. He had as private tutor a Scottish 
Presbyterian, Thomas Young, M.A. of St Andrews, 
and at twelve he was sent to St Paul’s School, 
London. Thence he removed to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, being admitted a pensioner in Feb- 
ruary 1625. He was a severe student, of a nice 
and haughty temper, jealous of constraint or con- 
trol ; and he complained that the fields around 
Cambridge had no soft shades to attract the 
muse. How far his own temper was the cause 
of some unpleasant incidents in his college career 
must be matter of conjecture ; but it seems in- 
dubitable that he was once chastised in some 
manner by his tutor, an^ that he had even to leave 
the university for a while. Though designed for 
the Church, he preferred a ‘ blameless silence* to 
what he ^nsidered ‘servitude and forswearing.’ 
At this time, in his twenty-first year, he had 


written his lirancl Hypnu on (lu Xaiivilyy any one 
verse of wliif h was sufficient lo show that a new 
master’s liand was touching the lyre of £n^li^h 
poetr>'. Ii was not by any means his first \ cnlurc 
in vcrsc» for .Mil ion ranks along with Cowley and 
Pope as one of the most precocious of En^'hsh 
poets, his versions of tuoof the Ps«alms having been 
produced when he was fifteen years old. In 1632 he 
left llic university, and found a new home with 
his father, who had retired from business and 

had purchased a 
small property at 
Horton, in Huck- 
i n h a in s h i r e* 
Hero lie lived 
nearly six years, 
studying the 
classical lilcra> 
turcs, and here he 
wrote IJAlUgro^ 
II P<ns€r0so^ Ar- 
cadtSy CoppiuSy and 
Lycitias. The 
✓/ rcades formed 
a portion of a 
‘ mask ’ or masque 
‘presented’ to the 
Countess-Dow* 
ager of Derby, at 
Harefield, near to 
H orton. Cctnus^ 
also a masque, 
was produced at 
Ludlow' Castle in 
1634, before the 
Earl of Bridge- 
water, then pre- 
sident of Wales. 
This drama was 
founded on an 
actual occur- 
rence. The Earl 
of Bridgewater 
then resided at 
Ludlow ; his sons, Lord Brackley and Mr Thomas 
Egerton, and his daughter, Lady Alice Egcrton, 
were benighted in passing through Haywood Forest 
in Herefordshire, on their %vay to Ludlow, and the 
lady was for a short time lost. The story was of 
course told to their father upon their arrival ; and 
Milton wrote the masque on a moralised or spirit- 
ualised treatment of the incident, at the request of 
his friend Henry Lawes, who taught music in the 
family. Lawes set it to music, and it was acted on 
Michaelmas-night 1634, the two brothers, the youn^ 
lady, and Lawes all taking part in the representa- 
tion. Masques, in which the dramatic element was 
subordinate to spectacle, pageant, and musici had 
long been popular, and in Ben Jonson’s and 
Beaumont’s hands had high merit ; now the taste 
for them had declined, and by a curious fate, 
though Puritans had reviled masques as well as 
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other dramatic forms, ihe Puritan poet wrote the 
last of the masques. Hut it is wonderfully unlike 
most earlier masques— loftier and holier in feel- 
iny*, rather closely modelled in some parts on 
Creek patterns, and splendid in lyric, monologue, 
and dialogue. Com us was first published in 1637, 
not by its author, but by Henry Lawes, who, in a 
dedication to Lord Bridgewater, says: ‘Although 
not openly acknowledged by the author, yet it is a 
legitimate offspring, so lovely and so much desired, 
that the often copying of it hath tired niy pen to 
give my several friends satisfaction.' Ly'cuias^wnixcn 
in the end of 1637, is a monody or elegy on a col- 
lege companion of Milton’s, Edward King, who 
perished by shipwreck on his passage from Chester 
to Ireland. This exquisite poem, of which Tenny- 
son said to Edward FitzGerald, ‘ Lyculas is a touch- 
stone of poetic taste,’ formed Milton’s contribution 
to the collection of thirty-six obituary' verses, Greek, 
Latin, and English, to the memory of his friend, 
whicli was sent out from the Cambridge University* 
|)rcss early in 1638. These poems of his Horton 
period arc sufficient to lift him into the front rank 
of English poets ; Lyddas shows already traces of 
the Puriian controversialist. Milton’s significance 
as the most conspicuous literary' representative of 
the Puriian movement has been dealt with by Dr 
(iardincr above at pages 543-546. 

In April 1638 the poet left the paternal roof, taking 
one English man-scr\'ant with him, and travelled 
for fifteen months in France and Italy*. In Paris 
he was introduced to Grotius. In Italy he visited 
('tcnoa, Leghorn, and Pisa ; remaining four months 
Florence, and nearly four in Rome, with a few 
days in Naples, and returning homewards by the 
‘ Leman lake’ to Geneva and Paris. His society was 
courted by the ‘choicest Italian wits;' he made 
acquaintance with the veteran Man so, formerly the 
friend of Tasso, to whom one of the finest of his 
Latin poems is addressed, and at Florence he 
visited Galileo, then a prisoner of the Inquisition. 
The poet had been with difficulty restrained from 
testifying against popery within the shadow of the 
Vatican ; and on his return to his native country* 
he engaged in controversy «igainst prelates and 
royalists, and with characteristic ardour vindicated 
the utmost freedom of thought and expression. 
Between the king and his Scottish subjects the 
feud had begun that in 1642 was to issue in the 
great Civil War ; Milton, now engaged in tutor- 
ing his sister’s children, the Phillips boys, had 
taken a long farewell of poetry, though it may 
fairly be argued that many of his arguments arc 
dithyrambs rather than prose tracts — all but 
lyrical embodiments of passion, fcn*id admiration, 
and lofty contempt 

Before the commencement of the Civil War he 
had begun to write against Episcopacy, and he 
continued during the whole of the ensuing stormy 
period to devote his pen to the ser\*ice of his 
party, even to the defence of that boldest of their 
incasurcsj the execution of the king ; and in the 


treatises that thus took origin he fully displayed 
his stern and inflexible principles on religion and 
on civil government. 'Fhe first, 0 / Reformation 
toudiiug Church Discipline in Englandy was pub- 
lished in 1641, and the same year appeared Of 
Prelaiical Episcopacy^ a reply* to Bishop Hall’s 
Humble Remonstrance in favour of Episcopacy. 
A defence of the Remonstrance ha\*ing been pub- 
lished by the Bishop, Milton replied with Anim^ 
adversioHs (1641); and in 1 642 A n Apology 
for Smeciymnuus (another reply to Hall under 
this name, composed of the initials of the names 
of five Puritan ministers : Stephen Marshall, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
comen, and William Spurstow — w in the last 
name being resolved into a double u)^ and The 
Raison of Church Government urged against 
Prelatyy a more elaborate treatise in two books. 

In 1643 Milton married Mary, the daughter of 
Richard Powell, a cavalier of Oxfordshire, to whom 
the poet was presumably known, as years before 
Mr Powell had borrowed ;^5oo from his father. 
He brought his wife to London ; but in the short 
space of a month the studious habits and philo- 
sophical austerity of the republican poet proved so 
depressing to the cavalier's daughter that she left 
his house on a visit to her parents, and showed no 
intention of returning. Milton had already resolved 
to repudiate her, and published a treatise on divorce, 
in which he argues that the law of Moses allowed 
of divorcement for ' unfitness or contrariety of mind ’ 
as well as for scandalous faults. This dangerous 
doctrine, which he maintained through life, brought 
on him much suspicion, dislike, and abhorrence 
even from his own party. Two y'cars after her 
desertion — when the poet was practically enforcing 
his opinions by paying his addresses to ‘a very 
handsome and witty gentlewoman’ — his wife re- 
turned to him repentant. He doubtless recog- 
nised that his faults of temper must have proved 
repellent to a child-wife of seventeen ; but it 
docs not appear that their after-life was really 
h<'^PPy> though she bore him three daughters. 
He behaved with great generosity to her parents 
when the further progress of the Civil War in- 
volved them in ruin. The year 1643 produced his 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce^ and next year 
The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce* 
In 1644 appeared a Tractate on Education and the 
noblest of his prose works, his Areopagitica^^ a 
speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. The 
book on divorce, it has been argued, was written 
not after his wife had left his house, but before she 
had paid that lengthy visit to her fathen And it was 
the proceedings taken against Milton for publishing 
his views on divorce without the license required 
by the Parliament that led him to write Areofagi- 
tica^ which was also published without the official 
imprimatur. The Areopagus (Mars Hill) >vas the 
court at Athens that dealt with morality and 
blasphemy ; and the choice of the name Areo- 
pagitica by Milton is explained by the passage 
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in the work that records how for atheism ‘the 
books of Protagoras were by the judges of Areo- 
pagus commanded to be burnt and himself 
banished the territory.’ In 1645 he followed up 
his heretical works on matrimony with Expositwfts 
upon the Pour Chief Places of Scripture which treat 
of Marriage y and a pamphlet called CoUxsterion. 
Another celebrated work is a reply to the Eikon 
BasilikCy under the title of Eikonoklastes (sec 
Gauden, page 587)- Phe Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates (1649), defending the execution of the 
king, was written during the trial, and published a 
fortnight after the execution. It led to the famous 
controversy with the celebrated scholar Salmasius, 
or Dc Saumaisc, a French Protestant then a pro- 
fessor at Leyden, who, at the request of Charles II., 
had in the same year published in Latin a defence 
of Charles 1 . Milton’s reply was the great foannis 
Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicasto Defensio 
(1651); a second Defensio (1654) was directed 
against Du Moulin, son of a famous French Cal- 
vinist, and Morus (More), son of a Scottish Pro- 
testant professor in France. There were numerous 
continuations and replies ; and the war on both 
sides was carried on with a degree of virulent 
abuse and personality which, though common in 
the age of the disputants, is calculated to strike 
a modem reader with amazement. Salmasius 
triumphantly ascribes the loss of Milton’s sight 
to the fatigues of the controversy ; while Milton, 
on the other hand, is said to have boasted that 
his severities had tended to shorten the life of 
Salmasius. Amid the majestic eloquence of the 
second Defensio one reads with astonishment a 
detailed account of alleged amours of Morus with 
the maid-servants of Salmasius and other people, 
and his neglect of his illegitimate children ; while 
even the bookseller who published the work must 
be elaborately shown up as a fraudulent bankrupt, 
a cheat, an impostor, and a thief 1 And the same 
Defensto it is which is so extremely interesting as 
containing a great deal of autobiographical matter. 
In 1649 Milton, whose skill as a Latinist was 
especially valuable when diplomatic correspond- 
ence was conducted almost wholly in Latin, had 
been appointed foreign or Latin secretary to the 
Council of State, His salary was to be ^^288 per 
annum (worth about ^1000 nowadays), which was 
reduced when the duties were shared, first with 
Meadows, and afterwards with MarvcIL At first 
his special duties were the drafting of letters 
sent by the Council of Suite to foreign states and 
princes ; the replies were also examined and trans- 
lated by him. It fell to him to send the indignant 
letters on the massacre of the Vaudois Protestants 
to the Duke of Savoy and Louis XIV. He ex- 
pressed his private feelings in the sonnet On the 
late Massacre in Piedmont (1655). 

For ten years Milton’s eyesight had been lail- 
ing, owing to the ‘ wearisome studies and midnight 
watchings' of his youth. The last remains of it were 
sacrificed in writing his (first) Defensio; he was 
44 


willing and proud to make the sacrifice ; and by 
the close of the year 1652 he was totally blind, * dark, 
dark, irrecoverably dark.’ His wife died about the 
s;imetimc. In X<i\ ember 1656 he married Katherine 
Woodcock, daughter of a Captain Woodcock of 
Hackney ; a child was born to them in October 
1657, but both mother and chiltl died in the 
Febru.'ir)* following. The j^oct consecrated to her 
mernor)' one of his solemn and touching sonnets ; 

Met bought I saw my late cs}>ou>ed saint 
brought lo me like Alccstis Inmi the grave, 

Whom Jove's great son to her glad husliand gave. 
Rescued from Death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom wa.shc<l from spot of childbed taint 
Purification in the Old Law did sa\e, 

And such as ycl once more 1 trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint. 

Came vcsterl all in white, pure .as her mind ; 

Her face was veiled, yet lo my fancied sight. 

Love, goodness, sweetness, in her person shined 
So dear, as in no face with more delight. 

But. oh ! as to embrace me she inclined, 

1 waked, she fle<l, and day brought Kick my night. 

In 1659 appeared A Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causesy and Consideralions touching 
the likeliest means to remove hirelings out of the 
Church, In 1660, on the very brink of the Resto- 
ration— and the tide %vas running strongly against 
all Milton’s ideas of liberty — the eager and fear- 
less poet published The Ready and Easy If '‘ay to 
establish a Free Common'weallhy in the form of a 
letter to General Monk (of all people in the world !), 
containing a scheme for a perpetual Parliament, 
elections or selections taking place only to fill 
vacancies caused by death, and a draft measure 
of local government The ‘inconveniency of re- 
admitting the kingship’ 1$ strongly insisted on. 
The last paragraph begins thus : 

What I have spoken is the language of that which is 
not called amiss * the good old cau.se.* If it seem strange 
to any, it will not seem more strange. I hope, than con- 
vincing to backsliders. Thus much I should perhaps 
have said, though I was sure 1 should have spoken 
only to trees and stones ; and had none to cr>* to, but 
with the prophet : *0 earth, earth, earth V to tell the 
very soil itself what her perverse inhabitants are deaf to. 
Nay, though what 1 have spoke should happen (which 
thou suffer not who didst create mankind free I nor thou 
next who didst redeem us from being servants of men I) 
to be the last words of our expiring liberty. 

The Restoration deprived Milton of his public 
employment, and drove him into hiding, but by 
the interest of his friends — Marvell certainly, and 
according to a pretty story D’Avenant also — and 
perhaps partly because his pamphlets showed how 
little of a practical politician he was, his name was 
included in the general amnesty. The great poet 
was now at liberty to pursue his private studies, 
and to realise the devout aspirations of his youth 
for an immortality of literary fame. His spirit was 
unsubdued, and he resolved now to set about 
* things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.^ 
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Milton long hesitated on what subject he should 
write a great epic, and at first thought of the 
Arthurian legend or some other matter from 
national hisior>' ; but finally decided that scriptu* 
ral history was of more universal and enthralling 
interest. His disrespectful allusions to old English 
histor>' shows how little the legendary Arthur 
could have done to draw out the Furilan*s best 
energies. Faradisf Losi^ or the fall of man, had 
long been before his mind as a subject for 
poetry ; and two drafts of a dramatic treatment 
of this theme are prcscrv'cd among his manuscripts 
in Trinity College Library, Cambridge. His genius 
was better adapted for an epic than a dramatic 
poem ; Samson^ though cast in a dramatic form, 
has little of dramatic interest or variety of 
chanicler. 

Paradise Lost^ planned long before, was really 
begun about 1658, when the division of the score* 
tar>’'s duties had given him greater leisure ; it was 
completed about 1664. He had then married a 
third time. His helpless state moved him to ask his 
friend Dr Fagct to recommend him a wife. Paget 
recommended his own cousin, Elizabeth MinshuU, 
daughter of a respectable yeoman living near 
Nantwich. They were married in 1663, the lady 
being then in her twenty* fifth year. She had no 
children, and survived her husband for fifty* three 
years. We get an interesting glimpse of him 
soon after this from Ellwood the Quaker, who 
visited Milton at a cottage at Chalfont, in Bucks, 
to which the poet had withdrawn from the Plague 
then raging in the metropolis (1665). The unduti* 
fulness of his daughters had added to his unhap* 
pincss : and doubtless they found their father harsh 
and exacting. Paradise Lost was published in 
1667. The copyright was purchased by Samuel 
Simmons, a bookseller, on the following terms : an 
immediate payment of ^5, and ^5 more when 
1300 copies should be sold \ the like sum after the 
same number of the second edition — each edition 
to consist of 1500 copies — and other ^5 after the 
sale of the third. The third edition was not pub* 
lished till 1678, when the poet was no more, and 
his widow sold all her claims to Simmons for ^8. 
It appears that in 1669 the poet 1 >ccamc entitled to 
his second payment, so that 1300 copies of Paradise 
Lost had been sold within less than two years of 
its publication — a proof that the nation was not, 
as has been vulgarly supposed, insensible to the 
merits of the divine poem then entering on its 
course of immortality. In eleven years from the 
date of its publication 3000 copies had been sold ; 
some modern critics have doubted whether Para- 
dise Lost^ if published in our own time, would have 
met with a greater demand. The fall of man was 
a theme well suited to the taste of the serious 
part of the community in that age, apart from its 
claims as a work of genius. The Puritans, though 
depressed, were not extinct, nor was their beatific 
vision quenched by the gross sensualism of the 
times. Compared with Dry'den’s plays, how pure, 


how lofty must Milton’s epic have appeared ! The 
blank verse of Paradise Lost was, however, a 
stumbling*blocIc So long a poem in this measure 
had not before been attempted, and ere the second 
edition was published Samuel Simmons procured 
from Milton a short and spirited explanation of 
his reasons for departing from the ‘ troublesome 
bondage of rhyming.’ In 1671 the poet published 
his Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. 
The former we owe to Elhvood’s remark when he 
was asked by Milton for his opinion of the earlier 
and greater epic, ‘Thou hast said much here of 
Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
Found Samson Agonistes is dramatic in form, but 
its spirit is lyrical. Both poems show a tendency 
to greater simplicity in style, even at times to 
baldness \ they were noble pendants to the great 
work, at worst were ‘ the ebb of a mighty tide ; ’ 
Sir E. Gossc praises part of ParatHse RegatPted 
(in Book iv.) as showing ‘greater variety and 
fullness of technical excellence than any other 
passage in English poctr>*.’ The sur\cy of Greece 
and Rome in Paradise Regained^ and the descrip- 
tion of the banquet in the grove, are as rich in 
restrained exuberance as an)'thing in Paradise 
Lost; while the brief sketch of the thunder-storm 
in the wilderness is perhaps the most strikingly 
effective passage of the kind in all Milton^s works. 

Many of Milton’s critics have, rather needlessly, 
regretted that he devoted so much of his time to 
politics, and did not wholly rcser>'e himself for 
poetry ; forgetting that he was great largely be- 
cause he was a great and public-spirited English- 
man. ‘ As Sir \V. Raleigh argues, ‘We could not 
have had anything at all like Paradise Lost from 
a dainty, shy poet-scholar ; nor anything half $0 
great.’ Furthermore, Milton’s prose works raise 
every question they touch, even w'hcn they cannot 
be said to solve them. In politics Milton was 
a thorough-going idealist. Though his pamphlets 
are occasional and personal, though he wrote with 
intensely practical aims, his arguments are based 
on a complete philosophy of life. In 1669 Milton 
had published his History of England ^ down to 
the time of the Norman Conquest (written long 
before), in which he retold the fables of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and other highly unauthentic writers, 
as useful to poets and orators, and possibly ‘ con- 
taining in them many footsteps and relics of some- 
thing true.’ The actual histor)* of the struggles 
of the Angles, Saxons, and Danes, and their con- 
tribution to the national history, he treats with as 
little reverence, calling them ‘ the battles of the kites 
and croN^'s/ The whole is a jejune and perfunctory 
performance, of interest as showing his and his 
contemporaries’ attitude totvards early history. Be- 
sides a Latin grammar, a compendium of Rannis’s 
logic, collections of Latin epistles and college 
exercises, and A History of Mosco^na^ he wrote an 
unimportant Treatise of True Religion^ Heresy 
Sehistny Tolerationy and the Best Means to preifent 
the Growth of Po^ry (1673). It had been con- 
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jcciured, from passages in Paradise Regained, and 
from his treatise on True Religion, liiat Milton’s 
theological opinions underwent a change in his ad- 
vanced years ; and the fact was made apparent by 
the discovery in 1823, in the State-Paper Office, of 
an elaborate work in Latin, a Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, which was translated and published by Dr 
Sumner, and gave occasion for Macaula)-’s famous 
essay in the Edinburgh Review. In the beginning 
of this work Milton explains his reasons for com- 
piling it. ‘ I deemed it safest and most advisable,’ 
he says, ‘to compile for myself, by my own labour 
and study, some original treatise, which should be 
always at hand, derived solely from the Word of 
(«od itself.’ In this treatise Milton avows and 
defends Arian or semi-Arian opinions ; defends an 
Arminian type of free-will against Calvinism ; de- 
nounces Sabbatarianism ; insists that the decalogue 
was abrogated, with the Mosaic law, by the gospel ; 
and supports not only his own views on divorce, 
but maintains the lawfulness of polygamy. His 
philosophy passes from theism to something sus- 
piciously like complete pantheism. He was evan- 
gelical on the Fall, the Atonement, and what are 
called the ‘saving doctrines’ of Christianity. It is 
the duty of believers, he says, to join themselves, 
if possible, to a Church duly constituted; yet such 
as cannot do this conveniently or with full satisfac- 
tion of conscience are not to be considered as 
excluded from the blessing bestowed by God on 
the Churches. In his later years he was not 
attached to any religious body, and attended no 
kind of public worship. 

1 he active and studious life of the poet was 
now near a close. His later years were rendered 
comfortable by his wife ; his daughters had 
learnt embroidery and gone elsewhere 5 he had 
the solace of music and the attention of friends ; 
and though he had long been a sufferer from 
gout and other maladies, his mind was calm and 
bright to the last. He died without a struggle in 
his house in the Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields— 
a small house rated at ‘four hearths’— on Sunday 
the 8ih of November 1674, and was buried in the 
chancel of St Giles’s, Cripplegaie, beside his father. 

Milton had in him elements of temperament not 
easily harmonised ; he was the child at once of the 
Renaissance and of Puritanism, a passionate lover 
of beauty and freedom, yet remorseless in seeking 
to conform all things to the standard of the Bible 
in its Puritan interpretation. He was vehemently 
Puntan, and yet what a trying Puritan to his 
allies ! An open repudiator of the doctrine of the 
Trinity— for he was an Arian ; an assertor of the 
right of free printing of heresies, and so of free- 
thinking itself ; a pleader for free divorce ; a 
defender of polygamy, who in his later years went 
to neither church nor chapel. And a Puritan, wise 
beyond what is written, who must needs inherit the 
curses on him who adds to what is written in the 
Hook by writing a sort of novel in verse on the 
most sacred of divine things, and deal with the 


Persons of the (godhead as w iih actors on the stage. 
The great poem partakes in like manner of con- 
tr.asted Classicism and Hiblicism, Hellenism and 
Hebraism. The form and method, spite of the 
religious purpose, arc as far as practicable cast in 
classical mould ; the matter and substance biblical, 
religious, theological, eminently dogmatic. The 
preliminary statement of the subject, the invoca- 
tion, and much in the general machinery of the 
plot remind us of \'irgil, es[>ecially the way in 
which long speeches are used, undramatically and 
unepically, to explain the events that preceded and 
those that are to follow the stages of the story 
actu.ally represented in the poem— from the revolt 
of the Angels to the Last judgment. There are 
resemblances in method to Lucan’s Pharsalia aUo. 
On the other hand, Paradise Lost as a Christian 
poem on a religious subject finds a nearer analogue 
in Dante’s Dtvina Coininedia,\\\\\\ which at the same 
time it has been contrasted as inspired by Pro- 
test.ant freedom of conscience. Milton’s conception 
of God’s law makes it absolutely the outcome of 
God’s will, and the unreasoning obedience of all 
creatures is so unhesitatingly demanded that 
Milton’s God has been compared to an arbitrary 
Asiatic tyrant against whom rebellion is inevitable. 
For Milton freedom lay only in heroic obedience 
to God’s law, heroic patience under God’s will. 
Paradise Lost contains not merely an epic on 
the Fall and the Divine plan of redemption, but 
a deliberate theodicy Milton expressly designed 
‘to justify the ways of God to men.’ To 
keep such heterogeneous elements in perfectly 
harmonious and poetic combination is obviously 
beyond the powers of mere man. Attempts to 
explain the inexplicable are inevitably difficult and 
unsuccessful ; satisfactorily to explain the mystery 
of evil is beyond even Milton's powers ; contradic- 
tions are inevitable where divine processes arc re- 
presented under anthropomorphic forms. We know 
that God’s will is instantly fulfilled ; yet one-half of 
Milton’s plot is to help God’s will to fulfilment, 
the other half to oppose it. The Omnipotent is 
seriously alarmed at the risk He stands in, until 
relieved by the Son. We cannot without partly 
shutting our eyes, as it were, take seriously a battle 
between the Creator and His creatures. We cannot 
follow the poet’s idea of the Son of God, who seems 
sometimes a mere double of God. Saun’s super- 
hum.^n intelligence should have shown him the 
absurdity of rebelling against Omnipotence ; and 
this splendid creation, the hero of the poem, appeals 
to us only if we more or less consciously diminish 
him almost within mere human limits. The diffi- 
culties that are perhaps inseparable from even the 
most elaborate system of theological metaphysics 
are, treated as parts of a poem, mere incongruities 
and impossibilities. M. Scherer, one of the most 
sympathetic foreign critics of English poetry and 
a hearty admirer of Milton’s genius, goes so 
far as to say that if the work survives, it is in 
spite of its subject ; that when Milton tries to 
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escape from the impossible Scripture conditions 
and gives rein to creative imagination he comes 
near burlesque, as when Satan becomes a toad 
and a cormorant. The cosmology of Heaven and 
Hell and Eden, with the gate and bridge, are 
equally impossible and unimaginable. So keenly 
docs he feel the incongruities that he thus sums up 
his elaborate criticism of Milton (a criticism by a- 
French critic, be it remembered 1) ; 

‘ Paradise Lost is an unreal poem, a grotesque 
poem, a tiresome poem. 1 here is not one reader 
in a hundred who can read books nine and ten 
without a smile, or books eleven and twelve without 
a yawn. The thing docs not hold together : it is 
a pyramid balanced on its apex, the most terrible 
of problems solved by the most childish of means. 
And yet Paradise Iu>st is immortal. It lives by 
virtue of some episodes which will be for ever 
famous. In contrast with Dante, who must be 
read as a whole if we wish really to grasp his 
beauties, Milton ought not to be read except in 
fragments ; but these fragments form part of the 
patrimony of the human race. The invocation to 
Light, the character of Eve, the description of the 
earthly paradise, of the morning of the world, of its 
first love, are all masterpieces. The discourses of 
the prince of hell are incomparably eloquent. . . . 
PartuUse Lost is, moreover, strewn with incompar- 
able lines. The poetry of Milton is the very 
essence of poetry. The author seems to think 
but in images, and these images are grand and 
proud as his own soul— a marvellous mingling of 
the sublime and the picturesque. Every word of 
his vocabulary of expression is a discovery and 
unique. ... He has not only imagery and voca- 
bulary, but the period, the great musical phrase, 
a little loaded with ornament and involved with 
inversions, but swaying all with its superb undula- 
tion. After all and above all, he has an indefinable 
serenity and victoriousness, a sustained equality, 
an indomitable power.’ 

Though Paradise Lost had an immediate and 
striking success ; though Marvell and Denham 
recognised its author’s greatness ; though few 
sympathised with Waller’s and Winstanley’s 
depreciation ; though Dryden’s saying, ‘This 
man cuts us all out and the ancients too,’ 
was sufficiently emphatic, as was also his later 
praise of ‘one of the greatest, most noble, and 
most sublime poems which either this age 
or nation has produced,’ it was not till the 
eighteenth century that Milton was a popular poet 
in England. Addison expressed in the Spectator 
— not without modest censures — the admiration 
of his time, and since then his pre-eminence 
has been undisputed. Milton left no school, but 
his influence is plainly to be traced in Thomson 
and Young, Gray and Akenside, Blair and Glover. 
Bentley’s portentous scheme to weed out by bril- 
liant conjectural emendations the innumerable 
and stupid errors of the blind author’s amanu- 
enses and editors was prompted by honest zeal. 


Coleridge and De Quincey were admiring ex- 
positors and critics ; Keats praised Milton with 
enthusiasm and delicate insight ; and Landor even 
said of the poet, ‘ It may be doubted if the Creator 
ever created one altogether so great.’ 

The one great poet who connects the age of 
Shakespeare with the age of Diydcn, the only 
poet of the seventeenth century except Dryden 
not forgotten in the eighteenth, Milton stands 
alone, and cannot be traced to any one line 
of descent in the earlier history of English 
literature. Diydcn said Milton acknowledged to 
him that Spenser was his original. But this 
can only mean that Spenser was his first love ; 
there is small trace of Spenser save in some 
of the early poems ; Milton can as little be 
said to be of the school of Spenser as of the 
school of Donne. Yet he was nurtured by the 
Elizabethans ; he studied Jonson and the dr.ima- 
tists assiduously ; one finds here and there marks 
of the influence of the Fletcher brothers, of 
Browne of Tavistock, of Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 
of Crashaw, of Heywood even (pages 433, 4M). 
not to speak of the whole range of the classical 
poets. Yet the broad imagination, moral fervour, 
profound thought, the marvellous art, the vitalis- 
ing power that welded all his materials into his 
great poem, are like those of no one, else; just 
as his magic style and diction are unique and 
unapproachable. Milton took blank verse from 
the hands of the dramatists and modified and 
moulded it into a rhythm of unparalleled majesty. 
Before his time it had not, save in one or two early 
Elizabethan poems, been used for poeliy other 
than drama. From his time on Milton’s metre, 
or rather Milton’s diction, has been industriously 
imitated ; and blank verse seems to us the normal 
vehicle for various kinds of graver poetry. But 
Milton’s verse is unapproached not merely in its 
splendour, but in its swinging rhythm, its har- 
monious and skilfully varied distribution of accents 
and pauses. There is something striking and 
imposing even in his long catalogues of names 
and cities, generally sonorous and musical. True, 
he has, more than most poets, the defects of his 
qualities. His majestic diction is even in his hands 
not quite natural ; any imitation of it becomes wholly 
artificial. He is mainly responsible for that ‘ poetic 
diction ’ which, sinking from fresh invention to stale 
convention, stirred placid .Wordsworth to reforma- 
tory wrath. He is too profuse in learned illustra- 
tion ; Mark Pattison said, approvingly, ‘ that an 
appreciation of Milton is the last reward of consum- 
mated scholarship.’ Few great poets are so utterly 
without humour ; alone among the greatest poets he 
has not sung of love. His is not the atmosphere of 
creatures not too great and good for human nature’s 
daily food, and his wannest admirers reverence 
rather than love. Adam and Eve are the only 
human characters in Paradise Lost, and even they, 
as Dr Johnson very justly and significantly said, 
I were in a state no other man or woman could 
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know. Lander denied^ what most critics admit, 
that Satan is really the hero of the poem ; and 
even Landor knew not what interest Milton had 
in making’ him so august a personage. But with 
all the limitations that can be urged, in spite 
of antinomies and anachronisms, in spite of 
anthropomorphic gods and theological argumenia- 
tiveness, Paradise Lest is a splendid and unequalled 
work of poetic art, a triumph of human genius in 
thought and word. 

Hymn on the Nativity. 

It was the winter wild. 

While the heaven •born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 

Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathue ; 

It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the Sun, her lu>ty paramour. 

Only with speeches fair 
She WOOS the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 

And on her naked shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 

Confounded, that her Maker's eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

But he, her fears to cease, 

Sent down the meek^eyed Peace : 

She, crowned with olive green, cafinc softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere. 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

No war, or battle's sound. 

Was heard the world around ; 

The idle s]>ear and shield were high uphung ; 

The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armM throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 

But peaceful w as the night. 

Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. 

The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kissed, 

WhUpering new joys to the mild Ocean, 

Who DOW hath quite forgot to rave. 

While bird* of calm sit brooding on the cbarmM wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fixed in steadfast gaze. 

Bending one way their precious influence, 

And will not take their flight, 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warned them (hence ; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 

Until their Lord himself bespakc, and bid them go. 

And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 


The Sun bitn^lf withheld his wonted speed. 

And hid his head for shame, 

As his inferior flame 

The ncw«cnlightene<i world no more should need : 
lie saw a greater Sun appear 

Than his bright throne or burning axletrec could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn. 

Or cre the point ofdaun, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 

Full little thought they than 
That the mighty ]*an 

Was kindly come to live with them l)clow : 

Perhaps their loves, or else their >hecp, 

Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep* 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and car^ did greet 
As never was by mort.'il finger strook, 

Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in hli.ssful rapture took; 

The air, such pleasure loth to lose. 

With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close* 

Nature, that heard such sound. 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of C>*nthia'$ seat (he Airy region thrilling, 

Now w*as almost won 
To think her part was done. 

And that her reign had here its lost fulfilling: 

She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Hca%’en and Earth in happier union. 

At last surrounds their sight 
A glolw of circular light, 

That with long beams (he shamefaced Night arrayed ; 
The helmM cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 

Arc seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 

With unexpressive notes, to Heaven's new-born Heir. 

Such music (as '(is said) 

Before was never made, 

But w hen of old the Sons of Morning sung, 

While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the \velld>alaoccd World on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep. 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 

Ring out, ye crystal spheres I 
Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch our senses $0 ; 

And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let (he base of heaven's deep organ blow ; 

And with your ninefold harmony 

Moke up full consort to the angelic symphony. 

For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fanc)' long, 

Time will run back and fetch the Age of Cold ; 

And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould ; 

And Hell itself will pass away. 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 
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Yea, Truth an<i Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orbed in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 

^!crcy will sit between, 

Throned in celestial sheen. 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering 5 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 

Win open wide the gates of her high palace* halL 

But wisest Fate says No, 

This must not yet be so ; 

The Babe yet lies in smiling infancy 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss, 

So both himself and us to glorify : 

Yet first, to those ychained in sleep, 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep. 

With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldering clouds outbrakc : 
The aged Earth, aghast 
With terror of that blast, 

Shall from (he surface to the centre shake. 

When, at the world's last session, 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his throne. 

Ami then at last our bliss 
Full an<t perfect is. 

But now begins ; for from this happy day 
The Old Dragon under ground, 

In straitcr limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway. 

And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 

The Oracles are dumb ; 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archid roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Dclphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest front the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o'er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard .ind loud lament ; 

From haunted spring, and dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 

With flower- inwoven tresses torn 

The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecmtetl earth, 

And on the holy hearth, 

The Lars ami Lemures moan svith midnight plaint ; 

In urns, and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 
AfTrighU the flamens at their service quaint i 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 

While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Peer and Baiilim 
Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice-battered god of Palestine $ 

And moonid Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers' holy shine : 


The Libyc Hammon shrinks his horn ; 

In vaui the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mouni* 

And sullen Moloch, fled. 

Math left in shadows dread 
Hi^s burning idol all of blackest hue ; 

In vain with cymbals' ring 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue ; 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 

Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud ; 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 

Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud ; 

In vain, with timbrcled anthems dark, 

The sable- stolid sorcerers bear his worshiped ark. 

He feels from Juda's land 
The dreaded Infant's hand ; 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky cyn ; 

Nor all the go<ls 1)eside 
Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 

Our Babe, to show hU Godhead true. 

Can in his swaddling bands control the damnid crew. 

So, when the sun in bed, 

Curtained with cloudy re<l, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadow pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave. 

And the yellow-skirled fa>“s 

Fly after the nighl-slecds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

But sec ! the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Bal)C to rest. 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending : 
Heaven's youngest -teemM star 
Hath fixctl her polishetl car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-hamessed Angels sit in order serviceable. 

Scene ttom * Gomua.' 

Lady, This is the place, as well as 1 may guess, 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear ; 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be 7 A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng Into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. 

And airy tongues that syllable men's names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience. 

O, welcome, pure-eyed Faith, whUc-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemished form of Chastity I 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were. 
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To keep my life anci honour unai^iled 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

1 did not err : there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night. 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 

1 cannot hallo to my brothers, but 
Such noise as I can make to be heanl farthest 
ni venture ; for my new enlivene<J spirits 
Prompt me, and they perhaps are not far off. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’si unseen 
Within thy air)* shell 
By slow Meander*s margent green, 

And in the vio1et«embroidered vale 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeih well : 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave, 

Tell me but where. 

Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere I 
So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all I leaven s harmonies ? 

Cfiffna, Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that hreast, 

And with these raptures moves (he vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty«vau1ted night. 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled 1 I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowcry-kirtled Naiades, 

Culling (heir potent herl>s and baleful drugs, 

Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul, 

And lap it in Elysium : Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lulled the sense, 

And in sweet madness robbed it of itself; 

But such a sacrc<l and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. 

Tbe Spirit’s Epllo^e In ’ ComuB.’ 

To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, 

Up in the broad fields of the sky* 

There 1 tuck the liquid air. 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hetperus, and his daughters three 
That sing alwut (he golden tree. 

Along the crisped shades and lx>wen 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 

The Graces and the rosy*bosomed Hours 
Thither all their bounties bring. 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And west winds with musky wing 
About (he cedam alleys fling 
Hard and cauia’s balmy smells. 


Iri!* there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, th.it blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew, 

And drenches with Klysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be (rue) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft rejioses, 

Waxing well of his deep wound, 

In slaml>er soft, and on the ground 
Sadly siu the Assyrian queen. 

But far above, In spanglc<] sheen. 

Celestial Cupid, her fame<l son, advanced, 

Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced 
After her wandering ]al>ours long, 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins arc to l>e bom, 

Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done : 

I can fly, or 1 can nin 
Quickly to the green eanh’s end, 

Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend. 

And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue ; she alone is free. 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would sloop to her. 

L’Allegro. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight l>om 
In Stygian cave forlorn 

'Mongst horrid sha)>es, and shrieks, and sights unholy I 
Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings ; 

There, under ebon shades and low-browed rocks. 

As ragged as (hy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwclL 
But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart -cosing Mirth ; 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 

To ivy-crownid Bacchus bore : 

Or whether (as some sages sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There, on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blovn roses washed in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with (hce 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Decks and wreathid Smiles, 

Such os hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live In dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his rides. 
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Come, And trip it, as you go. 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit n»e of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In \in re proved pleasures free ; 

To hear the lark l>cgin his Hight, 

And, singing, startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good -morrow. 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine ; 

While the cock, with lively <lin, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

And to the stack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Chcerly rouse the slumbering mom. 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrills 
Sometimes walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Rol)etI in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o*er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

And every shepheni tells his talc 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landskip round it measures : 
Russet lawns, and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest i 
Meadows trim, udth daisies pied ; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of ncighliouring eyes. 

HanI by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Arc at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs and other country* messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To (he tanned haycock in the mead« 
Sometimes, with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring rounds 
And jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 


Till the livelong daylight fail : 

Then to the spicy nut-browTt ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery* Mab the junkets eat 
She was pinched and pulled, she said ; 

And he, by Friar^s lantern led. 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
HU shadowy flail hath threshed the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him do%S'n, the lubber fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimne/s length, 
Itasks at the fire his hairy* strength, 

And crop-full out ofdoors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whUpering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 
There let Hy*mcn oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights os youthful |>oets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson*s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood -notes >vild, 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linkM sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through maxes running 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
Tlie hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus' self may* heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the car 
Of Pluto lo have quite set free 
His half-regained Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, tviih thee I mean to live. 
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Hence, vain deluding Joys, 

The brood of Folly without father bred I 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the txxid mind with all your toys I 
Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possesiS 
As thick and numberless 




As the gay motes that people the sun*l 
Or likest hovering dreams. 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus* train* 
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But, hail ! thou Ooddc^ and holy ! 
Hail, divinest Mela&choiy J 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 
OVrIaid with black, staid \Vis<iom*s hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might l>esccm. 

Or that starred Ethiop queen (hat strove 
To set her beauty’s praise above 
The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended. 
Vet thou art higher far descended : 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 

His daughter she ; in Saturn's reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
tie met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train. 

And sable stole of cypress laun 
Over thy decent shoulders draum. 

Come ; but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Sparc Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove's altar sing ; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure ; 

But, first and chiefcst, with Ihce bring 
Him (hat yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-whecIM throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation i 
And the mute Silence hut along, 

*Lcss Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o'er the accustomed oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most mebncholy I 
Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song ; 

And, miuing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
l*hrough the heaven’s wide pathless way, 

And oA, os if her head she bowed. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar ; 


Or, if the air \^in not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm 
To bleis the doors from nightly harnt. 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 

He seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft out watch the Bear, 

With thrice great Hermes, or uubpherc 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
'Ihe immortal mind that hath fors4X)k 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pclops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine. 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virgin I that thy power 
Might raise Musmis from his bower ; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbM to (he string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 

And made Hell grant what love dad seek ; 
Or coll up him that left half-told 
l*1\e story* of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Caml^l, and of Aigarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass. 
And of (he wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride ; 

And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 

Of (umeys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the car. 
Thus, Night, oh see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Mom appear, 

Not tricked and frounc^, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But kerchieft in a comely* cloud. 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or ushered with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blow*n his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves. 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 
Andf when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To archM walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves. 

Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe with heavM stroke 
Was never heard (he nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunL 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
\Vhere no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day's garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh, 
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That at her flower>' work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort xs they keep, 

Entice the <lewy-feathcred Sleep. 

An<i let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid ; 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good. 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister's pale. 

And love ihc high embowid roof, 

With antique pillars massy*proof, 

And storicxl windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

'Fherc let the pealing organ blow, 

To the fulbvoiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine eari 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew, 

Til) old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures, Melancholy, give ; 

And I with thee will choose to live. 

Song on May Morning. 

Now the bright morning-star, Pay’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
iMirth, and youth, and warm desire I 
Woods and groves arc of thy dressing ; 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 

Lycidas. 

Yet once more, O yc laurels, and once more, 

Yc myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

And with forced Angers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Com|>cls me to disturb your season due ; 

For Lycidas is dcod, dead ere his prime, 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring ; 
B^n, and somewhat loudly sweep the string* 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse : 


So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destined um, 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud I 
For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill ; 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Mom, 

We drove a*fleld, and both together heard 
\Vhai lime the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 

Toward heaven's descent had sloped his westering whed* 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute ; 

Tempered to the oaten flute 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 

And old Damcetas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh ! the heavy change, now thou art gone. 

Now thou art gone and never must return I 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown. 

And all their echoes, mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more lie seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 

When first the whitc-thom blows ; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old Imrds, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 

Ay me 1 I fondly dream 

* Had ye been there,’ ... for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal nature did lament, 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the. swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas I what boots it >vilh uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade. 

And strictly metlitatc (he thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Netera's hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(Tlmt last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guenlon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred sheara, 

And slits the thin-spun life. ’ But not the praise,’ 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling can : 

* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor In broad rumour lies. 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

I Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed*’ 
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O founlain Arelhusc, aod thou honoured Bood» 
Smooth •sliding Miacius, crowned with vocal reeds, 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat proceeds. 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 

That came in Neptune^s plea. 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 

They knew not of his story ; 

And sage Hippotadcs their answer brings. 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed : 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark. 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 

^ Ah I who hath reft,* quoth he, * my dearest pledge ?* 
Last came, and last did go. 

The Pilot of the Galilean Lake ; 

Two massy keys he bore of metaU twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stem bespakc : 

• How well could I have spared for thee, young swain. 
Enow of such as, for their bellies* sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold 1 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Titan how to scramble at the shearers* feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths ] that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep*hook, or have Icamt aught else the least 
'Phat to the faithful herdman*s art belongs ! 

What recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped ; 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread $ 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smile once, and smite no more.* 

Return, Alpheus ; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton win<U, and gushing brooks. 

On whose fresh Up the swart star sparely looks, 

'Phrow hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring tbe rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow*toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And dafladillies fill their cups with tears, 
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To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid hcs. 

For so, to iiitcr])osc a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 

Ay me ! whiKi thcc the shores and sounding seas 
\Va*h far aw.Ay, where'er thy Ixjnca arc hurled ; 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visil'st the bottom of the monstrous world 5 
Or whether thou, to our moi>t vows denied, 

Sleep’s! by the fable of Uellerus old. 

Where the great Vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and iUyona’s hold. 

Look homeward, .Angel, now, and melt with nilh : 

And, O yc dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be l»cneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean l>e<l, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his 1>eams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the tmexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms mock of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 

That sing, and singing in their glory move. 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Xow, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 

In thy large recompense, and shah be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to (he oaks and rills, 
While the still mom went out with sandals grey : 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills. 

And now was dropt into the western bay. 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and postures new. 

When the Aeeault was Intended to the City. 
Captain or Colonel, or Knight in Arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, aod him >vithin protect from harms. 
He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 

And he can spread thy name o*er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses* bower : 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Piodarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 
Of sad Elcctra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare* 

Sonnet on hie BUndnese. 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
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To serve therewith niy Maker, and present 

My true account, lest lie returning chide, 

‘ Doth Go<l exact <lay-JAbour, light denied ? * 

I fondly ask. But Taticncc, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, * God doth not need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him l>cst. His state 
Is kingly : thousands at his bid<ling s(>eed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

'I hey also serve who only stand and wait.* 

On the late Maeaacre in Piedmont. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales rc<loublcd to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple T>Tant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 

Early may Ay the Babylonian woe. 

Satan’s Address to the Sun. 

O thou that, with surpassing glor>' crowned, 
l^ook’st from thy sole dominion like the gCKt 
or this new World^at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminishe<l heads — to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0 Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere, 

Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 

Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s matchless King I 
Ah, wherefore? He deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created what 1 was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
UpbrAidc<l none ; nor was his service hard. 

What could be less than to afford him praise, 

The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 

I low due? Yet all his good proved ill in me, 

And wrought but malice. Lifted up so high, 

I s<lained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, nml in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe ; 

Forgetful what from him 1 still received ; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged — what burden then? 

Oil, hod his powerful destiny ordained 

Me some inferior Angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 

Ambition. Yet why not ? Some other Power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 

Drawn to his part. But other Powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without to all temptations armed J 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then, or what, to accuse, 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or hate, 


To me alike it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is Hell } myself am Hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide. 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

O, then, at last relent I Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the Spirits beneath, whom 1 seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting 1 could subdue 
The Omnipotent. Ay me ! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery : such joy ambition finds I 
But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state ; how soon 
Would highth recal high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore I Ease would recaol 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void 
(For never can true rcconctlcmenl grow 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep ) ; 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 
And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 
Short intermission, bought with double smart. 

This knows my Punisher ; therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from begging, peace. 

Ail hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outcast, exiled, his new delight, 

Mankind, created, and for him this World 1 
So farewell hope, and, with hope, farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse t All good to me is lost ; 

Evil, lie thou my Good : by thee at least 
Divided empire tvith Heaven’s King 1 hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign $ 

As Man ere long, and this new World, shall know. 

(Protn Parodist Lfst, Book iv« I. st«) 

Asaembllxiff of the Fallen Angels. 

All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast and damp ; yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to have found their Chit 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself ; which on his countenance cast 
Like doubtful hue. But he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fainting courage, and dispelled their fean i 
Then straight commands that, at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions, be upreared 
His mighty standard. That proud honour claimed 
Azozel os his right, a Cherub tall : 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurled 
The imperial ensign ; which, full high advance^ 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

^Mth gems and golden lustre rich emblased* 

Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 
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At which the universal host up-sent 
A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frightcil the rergn of Chaos and old Night. 

All in a moment through the gloom w*cre seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With orient colours waving : with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serrietl shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable. Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian inoo<l 
Of flutes and soft recorders^ such as raise<) 

To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberated valour breathe<], firm, and uninovet) 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
breathing united force with flxid thought, 

Move<l on in silence to soft pipes that chanue<l 
Their painful steps o'er the burnt soil. And now 
Advanced in view they stand — a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling amis, in guise 
Of warriors old, with ordered spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty Chief 
Had to impose. . « , He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower. 1 1 is form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruine<], and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun ncw*riscn 
Ixioks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel : but his face 
Deep scars of thunder hod intrenched, and care 
Sal on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemnecl 
For ever now to have Iheir lot in pain — 

Millions of Spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal spl^dours flung 
For his revolt— yet faithful how they stood, 

Their glory withered } as, when heaven *s Arc 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 

With stngM top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: Attention held them mute. 

Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth : at last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 

(From ParttJiu Book L L 5M.) 

The Oitrtlen of Eden. 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise,. 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the champaign head 


Of a sleep wilderness, whose hair) sides 
With thicket overgrown, groics^jue .inti wild, 

Access denied ; and overhea<l up -grew 
Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, 

Ce<lar, an<l pine, and tir, and branching palm, 

A ^yUan scene, and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above sh.ide, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Vet higher ih.-in their tops 
The verdurous wall of P.'^mdise up* sprung. 

Which to our general sire gave pro^^pecl large 
Into his nether empire neighbouring rr)un<l. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees loaden with fairest fruit, 
blossoms .and fniits at once of golden hue. 

Appeared, with gay enamelled colours niixc<l ; 

On which the sun more glad impressed his l>eams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid l>ow. 

When Go<l hath showered the earth : so lovely seemed 
That land skip. And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair. Now gentle gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As, when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Ho]>e, and now are past 

Moz.ambic, off at sea north-cast winds blow 

S.abcan odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 

Well pleoscil they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 

(From Paradite Book vi. L 131.) 

Momilig Bymn in Paradise. 

‘'ITiesc arc thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty \ thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair : Thyself ho\v wondrous then 1 
Unspeakable I who sitt'st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine* 
S]>eak, ye who best con tell, ye Sons of Light, 

Angels— for yc behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing— ye in Heaven ; 

On Earth join, all yc creatures, to extol 

Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of Stars, last in the train of Night, 

If l^etter thou belong not to the Da>vn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown's! the smiling room 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, of this great World both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou cHmb'st, 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou falPsL 
Moon, that now roeet'st the orient Sun, now fliest, 

With the fixed Stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 

And ye five other wandering Fires, that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise who out of Darkness called up Light. 

Air, and ye Elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
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Yc Mists and Exhaiations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirls with gold, 

In honour to the World’s great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds the un coloured sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

Ills praise, yc Winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 
With every Plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye, that warble, as yc flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tunc his praise. 

Join voices, all ye living SouU. Ye Birds, 

That, singing, up to Heaven«gaie xscend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Yc that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stalely tread, or lowly creep, 

Witness if / be silent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, universal Lord ! Be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and, if the night 
Have gatheretl aught of evil, or concealed. 

Disperse it, as now* light dispels the dark.* 

So prayed they innocent, an<l to their thoughts 
Firm peace recovered soon, and wonted calm. 

On to their morning*s rural work they haste. 

Among sweet dews and flowers, where any row 
Of fruit-trees, over‘woo<ly, reached too far 
Their p.impcrcd boughs, and needed hands to check 
Fruitless embraces : or they led the vine 
To wed her elm ; she, spoused, about him twiner 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. 

(From PArtiuiUf L^si^ Book v. L !$>) 
Bveixlng: in Paradise. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober liver)* all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bir<l, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale. 

She all night long her amorous descant sun^ : 

Silence was p]ease<l. Now glowed the Armament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 

And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw \ 

When Adam thus to Eve ' Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 

Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
LalM>ur and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive, and the timely dew* of sleep, 

Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eyedids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest ; 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 

While other animab unactivc range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 

And At our pleasant labour, to reform 


Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches ovci^own. 

That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 

Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 

That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with case. 

Meanwhile, as Nature wills, Night bids us rest/ 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned • 

* My author and disposer, what thou bidd*st 
Unargued I obey. So God ordains : 

God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise. 

With thee conversing, I fo^et all time, 

All seasons, and their change ; all please alike. 

Svi'cet is the breath of Mom, her rising sweet. 

With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers \ and sweet the coming-on 
Of grateful Evening mild ; then silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon, 

And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 

But neither breath of Mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising Sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 

Nor grateful Evening mild ; nor silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 

Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes 
To whom our general ancestor replied 
* Daughter of God and Man, accomplished Eve, 

Those have their course to finish round the Earth 
By morrow evening, and from land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 

Ministering light prepared, they set and rise ; 

Lest total Darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, hut with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm. 

Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On Earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the Sun's more potent ray. 

These, (hen, though unbeheld in deep of night, 

Shine not in vain. Nor think, though men were none. 
That Heaven would want spectators, Cod want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the Earth 
Unseen, both when we w*ake and when we sleep : 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other's note, 

Singing their great Creator I Oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven/ 
Thus talking, band in hand alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower. It was a place 
Chosen by the sovran Planter, when he framed 
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All things to Man's delightful use. The roof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade. 

Laurel and myrtle^ and what higher grew 
Of hnn and fragrant leaf ; on cither side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall ; each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Reared high their flourished heads t>etween, and >«TOUght 
Mosaic ; under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. Other creature here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none ; 

Such was their awe of Man. . . • 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 

Both turned, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth, and Heaven, 

Which they beheld, the Moon's resplendent globe, 

And starry Pole ‘Thou also madest the Night, 
Maker Omnipotent ; and thou the Day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employeil, 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place, 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to (he ground. 

But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 

And when we seek, os now, thy gift of sleep/ 

(From ParAdut L^if^ Book iv. L S9&.) 

Bxpulalon ftom Paradise, 
ile added not ; for Adam, at the news 
If^rl-siroock, with chilling gnpc of sorrow stood, 

That all his sMfnses bound ; Eve, who unseen 
Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Discovered soon the place of her retire 

‘ O unexpected stroke, worse than of Death f 
Must I thus leave thee. Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ? these happy walks and shades, 

Fit haur)t of (^ods, where I had hope to spend, 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both? O flowers, 

That never will in other climate grow. 

My early vuitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 

Who now shall rear ye to the Sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 

Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me odometl 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall 1 part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits?* 

Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild 
^ Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 
What Justly thou hast lost ; nor set thy heart, 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine 
Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound j 
Where he abides, think there thy native soil’ 

Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scattered spiriu returned, 

To Michael thus hts humble words addressed 


‘Celestial, uhether among the Thrones, or named 
Of them the highest — for such of shape may sevin 
Prince above princes— gently ha>t thou told 
Thy message, which might else in telling wound, 

And in {lerformiog end us. What besides 
Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

Our frailty can i»ustaio, thy tidings bring — 

Departure from this happy place, our sueet 
Rece^, and only consolation left 
Familiar to our eyes ; all places else 
Inhospitable appear, and desolate, 

Nor knowing us, nor known. And, if by prayer 
Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, 1 would not cease 
To w'ear^' him with my assiduous cric» ; 

But prayer against his ab&olute decree 
No more avails than breath against the wind, 

Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth : 
Therefore to his great bidding I submit. 

This most afllicls me — that, departing hence, 

As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 
HU blessed countenance. Here I could fret^ucoU 
With worship, place by place where he vout&afed 
Presence Divine, and to my sons relate, 

“On this mount He appeared ; under this tree 
Stood visible ; among these pines his voice 
I heard ; here with him at this fountain talked.’* 

So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from (he brook, in memory* 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

OITcr sweet -smelling gums, and fruits, and flowera. 

In yonder nether world where shall I sock 
His bright appearances, or footstep trace? 

For, though I fled him angry, yet, recalled 
To life prolonged and promised race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off bis steps adore.' . . , 

Now too nigh 

The Archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fixed station, all in bright array, 

The Cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, os evening mist 
Risen from a river o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced, 

The brandished sword of God before them blazed, 
Fierce os a comet ; which with torrid heat, 

And vapour os the Libyan air adust. 

Began (o parch that temperate clime ; whereat 
In either hand the hastening Angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the clifT as fast 
To the subjected plain— then disappeared. 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fier>' arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them 
soon ; 

The world wras all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and 
slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 

(Prom PmrmdUt Book jcL I. 963 ; Book xlL L ^s*) 
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Satan'8 Survey of Greece. 

Wcshvard, much nearer by south* west ; behold 
Where on the /Hgcan shore a city stands. 

Built nobly, pure the air and light the soil— 

Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And elorjuencc, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olivc-grovc of Academe, 

IMnio's retirement, where the Attic l)ird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 

There, flowery hill, Ilymcltus, with the sound 
Of bees' industrious murmur, oft invites 
To sUKlious musing ; there llissiis rolks 
Mis whispering stream. Within the walls then view 
'Hie schools of ancient sages — his w ho bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there ; and painted Stoa next. 

There thou shall hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand, and various- mcasure<l verse, 

/Holian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

An<l his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 

Blind Melesigencs, thence Homer called, 

Whose poem Pheebus challenged for his own. 

Thence what the lofty grave Tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, tcachcr> best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 

High actions and high passions best describing. 

Thence to the famous Orators repair, 

Those ancient whose resistless eloquence 
Wieldc<l at will that fierce demoemty, 

Shook the Arsenal, and fulmine<) over Greece 
To fttaccdon and Artaxerxes' throne. 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine car. 

From heaven descended to the low-roofed house 
Of Socrates — see there his tenement^ 

Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academics old and new, with those 
Sumamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 

These here revolve, or, as thou likest, at home. 

Till lime mature thee to a kingdom's weight ; 

These rules will render thee a king complete 
Within thyself, much more with empire joined. 

(From ParaJhi Book iv. 1 . 937.) 

Milton was one of the first Latinists of his time, 
and the first English writer of Latin verse who 
could bo named alongside of Buchanan, It is 
curious that two of the greatest British writers 
known to the Continent by their Latin works 
should both, the Scot and the Englishman alike, 
have been exponents of a doctrine as to kings, 
government, and peoples peculiarly abhorrent to 
all loyalists, royalists, and jure divine men 
wherever found* Milton^s Latinity is illustrated 
not merely in his secretarial work, his Epislola 
FamiliareSy and his early Prolusioftes^ but in his 
Latin poems, the first and second Defemioms^ 
and his Doctrina Christiana^ 


Milton’s English prose style is lofty, vigorous, 
expressive, clear, and adorned with profuse and 
pregnant imagery, and his vocabulary is rich, varied, 
and effective, in the Saxon as well as in the Latin 
elements of it. His model was sonorous oratory ; 
‘the long winding sentence, propped on epithets 
and festooned with digressions, was the habitual 
vehicle of his meaning.’ Hence, like other monu* 
ments of the age, even his best work shows undue 
fondness for the Latin idiom in the construction 
of sentences ; occasional paragraphs, like the com- 
mencement of the Areopagiticay read like a trans- 
lation from the Latin. But the force and direct- 
ness with which he sped his Saxon monosyllables 
made them at least as deadly as his sesqui- 
pedalian artillery. Mt is to be regretted/ said 
Lord Macaulay, ‘that the prose witings of Milton 
should in our time be so little read. As com-* 
positions, they dcser\*c the attention of every man 
who wishes to become acquainted with the full 
power of the English language. They abound 
with passages compared with which the finest 
declamations of Burke sink into insignificance. 
They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. The style 
is stiff with gorgeous embroidery. Not even in the 
earlier books of the Paradise Lost has he ever 
risen higher than in those parts of his controversial 
works in which his feelings, excited by conflict, 
find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric 
rapture. It is, to borrow his own majestic lan- 
guage, a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and 
harping symphonies.”’ 

A translated extract from the Defensio Seainda 
has been given above at pages 544, 545* ^be 
following specimens of Milton’s own English arc 
taken from The Reason of Church Goverttment 
(containing the reminiscences of his early pro- 
jects), from the treatise 0/ Education^ and from 
the Areopagitica : 

I must say, therefore, that after I had, from my first 
years, by the ceaseless diligence and care of my father 
(whom God recompense f), been exercised to the tongues, 
and some sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry 
masters and teachers, both at home and at the schools, it 
was found that whether aught was imposed me by them 
that had the overlooking, or betaken to of mine own 
choice in English, or other tongue, prosing or versing, but 
chiefly the latter, the style, by certain vital signs it had, 
was likely to live. But much latelier, in the private 
academies of Italy, whither I 'was favoured to resort, 
perceiving that some trifles which I had in memory, 
composed at under twenty or thereabout (for the manner 
is, that every one must give some proof of his wit and 
rending there), met writh acceptance above what was 
looked for ; and other things which I had shifted, in 
scarcity of books and conveniences, to patch up among 
them, were received with written encomiums, which the 
Italian ts not forward to bestow on men of this side 
the Alps ; I began thus far to assent both to them and 
divers of my friends here at home, and not less to 
an inward prompting, which now grew daily upon me, 
that by labour and intent study (which I take to be my 
portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of 
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nature. I might perhaps leave something so written to 
aftertimes as they should not willingly let it die. These 
thoughts at once possessed me» and these other^ that if I 
were certain to write as men buy leasc% for three lives 
and do^^mward, there ought no regard be sooner had than 
to God's glory» by the honour and instruction of my 
country. For which cause» and not only for that I knew 
it would be hard to arrive at the second rank among the 
Latins, I applied myself to that resolution which Ariosto 
followed against the persuasions of Beml)o, to fix all the 
industry* and art 1 could unite to the adorning of my 
native tongue ; not to make verbal curiosities the end— 
that were a toilsome vanity ; but to l>c an interpreter 
and relater of the best and sagest things among mine 
own citizens throughout this island in the mother 
dialect. That what the greatest and choicest wits of 
Athens, Rome, or modem Italy, and those Hebrews 
of old did for their country, I, in my proportion, with 
this over and above, of being a Christian, might do 
for mine ; not caring to be once named abroad, though 
perhaps I could attain to that, but content with these 
British islands as my world ; whose fortune hath 
hitherto been, that if the Athenians, as some say, 
made their small deeds great and renowned by their 
eloquent writers, England hath had her noble achieve* 
ments made small by the unskilful handling of monks 
and mechanics. 

Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem too 
profuse, to give any certain account of what the mind 
at home, in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath 
liberty to propose to herself, though of highest hope and 
hardest attempting. Whether that epic form, whereof 
the two poems of Homer, and those other two of 
Virgil and Tasso, are a diffuse, and the book of Job a 
brief model; or whether the rules of Aristotle herein 
arc strictly to be kept, or nature to be followed, which 
in them that know art and use judgment is no trans- 
gression, but an enriching of art : and, lastly, what king 
or knight before the Conquest might l>e chosen, in 
whom to lay the pattern of a Christian hero. And as 
Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his choice, whether he 
would command him to write of Godfrey's expedition 
against the Infidels, or Belisarius against the Goths, or 
Charlemain against the Lombards ; if to the instinct 
of nature and the emboldening of art aught may be 
trusted, and that there be nothing adverse in our 
climate, or the fate of this age, it haply would be no 
rashness, from an equal diligence and incUnation, to 
present the like offer in our own ancient stories; or 
whether those dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles 
and Euripides reign shall be found more doctrinal and 
cscmplary to a nation. The Scripture also affords us a 
divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, consisting 
of two persons and a double chorus, as Origen rightly 
Judges : and the Apocalypse of St John is the majestic 
image of a high and stately tragedy, shuiiing up and 
intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a seven- 
fold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies : and 
this ray opinion, the grave authority of Parous, com- 
menting that book, U sufficient to confirm. Or if 
occasion shall lead, to imitate those magnific odes and 
hymns, wherein Piodarus and Cailimachus are in most 
tbii^ worthy, some otheri in their frame judicious, in 
tbeir matter most, and end (aulty. But those frequent 
songs throughout the law and prophets beyond all these, 
not in their divine argument alone, but in the very 
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critical art of compo:>ition, may l>c easily made appear 
over all the kind^ of lyric [>oesy to l>c incomparable. 
These .abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the 
inspired gift of Go<l, rarely bestowe<l, but yet to some 
(though most a Hum;) in every nation ; and arc of power, 
besides the office of a pulpit, to inbreed and cherish in 
a great jieopic the seeds of virtue and public civility, to 
allay the i>erturbalions of the mind, and set the affections 
in right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns 
the throne and equipage of (iod’s almightiness, and what 
he works, and what he suffers to be wrought with high 
providence in his church ; to sing victorious agonies of 
rnartyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of ju^t and 
pious nations, doing valiantly through faith against the 
enemies of Christ ; to deplore the general relapses of 
kingdoms and states from justice an<l God's true worship. 
Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in 
virtue amiable or grave, whatsoever hath passion or 
admiration in all the changes of that which is called 
fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes 
of man^s thoughts from within ; all these things, with a 
solid and treatable smoothness, to paint out and describe. 
Teaching over the whole book of sanctity ami virtue, 
through all the instances of example, with such delight to 
those, especially of soft and delicious temper, who will 
not so much as look upon Truth herself, unless they see 
her elegantly dressed ; that whereas the paths of honesty 
and good life appear now rugged and difficult, though 
they be indeed easy and pleasant, they would then 
appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though (hey 
were rugged and difficult indeed. And what a benefit 
would this be to our youth and gentry may be sooa 
guessed by what we know of the corruption and bane 
which they suck in daily from the writings and inter- 
ludes of libidinous and ignorant poetasters, who having 
scarce ever heard of that which is the main consistence 
of a true poem, the choice of such persons as they ought 
to introduce, and what is moral and decent to each one, 
do for the most part lay up vicious principles in sweet 
pills, to be swallowed dotvn, and make the taste of 
virtuous documents harsh and sour. But because the 
spirit of man cannot demean itself lively in this body 
without some repeating intcraiisslon of labour and 
serious things, it were happy for the commonwealth it 
our magistrates, as in (hose famous governments of old, 
would take into their care not only the deciding of our 
contentious law cases and brawls, but the managing of 
our public sports and festival pastimes, that they might 
be, not such as were authorised awhile since, the pro- 
vocations of drunkenness and lust, but such as may 
inure and hanlcn our bodies, by martial exercises, to 
all warlike skill and performances; and may civilise, 
adorn, and make discreet our minds, by the learned and 
affable meeting of frequent academies, and the procure- 
ment of wise and artful recitations, sweetened with 
eloquent and graceful enticements to the love and 
practice of justice, temperance, and fortitude ; instruct- 
ing and bettering (he nation at all opportunities, that 
(he call of wisdom and virtue may be heard everywhere, 
as Solomon saith ; ^She crieth without, she uttcreth her 
voice in the streets, in the top of high places, in the 
chief concourse, and in the openings of the gates.’ 
Whether this may be not only in pulpits, but after 
another persuasive method, at set and solemn paneguries, 
in theatres, porches, or what other place or way may win 
most upon the people, to receive at once both recreation 
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and instniciion* Id them in authority consult. The 
thing which I had to say, and those intentions which 
have lived within me c\er since I could conceive myself 
anything worth to my country, I return to crave cxc\^ 
that urgent reason hath plucked from me, by au al>ortivc 
and fore dated discovery. And the accomplishment of 
them lien not hut in a power al>ove man's to promise ; 
hut that none hath by more studious wa>-s endeavoured, 
and witli more unwcarietl spirit that none shall, that I 
<lare almost aver of myself, as far as life and free leisure 
will extend ; and that the land had once enfranchised 
herself from thU impertinent yoke of prclaty, under 
whose infjuisitorious and tyrannical dunccry no free and 
splendid wit can floiirislu Neither do I think it shame 
to covenant with any knowing reader, that for some few 
years yet I may go on trust with him toward the pay- 
ment of what I am now indebted, as l>cing a work not 
to l>e raised from the heat of youth or the vapours of 
wine ; like that which flows at waste from the pen of 
some vulgar amourist, or the trcnchcr-fury of a rhyming 
parasite ; nor to be obtained by the Invocation of Dame 
Memory and her siren daughters ; but by devout prayer 
to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich vaih all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the Ups of 
whom he pleases. To this must be addc<l industrious 
and select reading, steady observation, insight into all 
seemly and generous arts and aflTairs ; till which in some 
measure be coin])asscd, at mine own peril and cost, I 
refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many as 
arc not loth to lia/ard so much credulity upon the best 
pledges that 1 can give them. Although it nothing con- 
tent me to have disclosed thus much beforehand, but 
that I trust hereby to make it manifest with what small 
willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less 
hopes than these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitari- 
ness, fc<l with cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark 
in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes ; put from 
l>ehol<Ung the bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies, to come into the dim 
reflection of hollow antiquities sold by (he seeming bulk, 
and there be fain to club quotations with men whose 
learning an<l belief lies in marginal stuflings, who when 
they have, like good siimptcrs, laid you down their 
horse-loads of citations and fathers at your door, with a 
rhapsody of who and who were bishops here or there, 
you may take off their pack.saddics, their day's work is 
done, and episcopacy, as they think, stoutly vindicated, 
l^t any gentle apprehension that can distinguish learned 
pains from unlearned drudgery imagine what pleasure 
or profoundness can be in this, or what honour to deal 
against such adversaries. But were it the meanest under* 
service, if God by his secretary conscience enjoin it, it were 
sad for me if I should draw back ; for me especially, now* 
when all men ofler their aid to help, ease, and lighten the 
diflicuU labours of the church, to whose service, by the 
intentions of my parents and friends, I was destined of a 
child, and in mine own resolutions: till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had in- 
vaded the church, that he who would take orders must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless 
he took with a conscience that would retch, he must 
cither straight perjure, or split his faith ; I thought it 
better to prefer a blameless silence before the sacred 
office of speaking, bought and begun with ser^tude 
ond forswearing. 


From the Tractate *Of Education.’ 

And seeing every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kind of learning, therefore we 
arc chiefly taught the languages of those people who 
have at any time been most inda^^trious after wisdom; 
so that language is but the insl rumen t conveying to us 
things useful to be known. And though a linguist 
should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel 
cleft the world into, yet, if he have not studie<l the solid 
things in them, as well as the words and lexicons, he 
were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother 
dialect only. 

Hence appear the many mistakes which have made 
learning generally so unplcaslng and so unsuccessful ; 
first, we do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
in scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully In 
one year. And that which casts our proficiency therein 
so much behind is our time lost partly in too oft idle 
vacancies given both to schools and universities ; partly 
in a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of 
children to compose themes, verses, and orations which 
arc the acts of ripest judgment, and the final work of a 
head filled by long reading and observing, with elegant 
maxims and copious invention. These arc not matters 
to be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the 
nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit ; besides the ill 
habit which they get of wretched barbarising against the 
Latin and Greek idiom, with their untutored Anglicisms, 
odious to be read, yet not to be avoided without a well- 
continued and judicious conversing among pure authors 
digested, which they scarce taste : whereas, if after some 
preparatory grounds of speech by their certain forms 
got into memory, they were led to the praxis thereof 
in some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, 
they might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance 
of good things and arts in due order, which would bring 
the whole language quickly into their power. This I 
take to be the most rational and most profitable way of 
learning languages, and whereby we may best hope to 
give account to God of our youth spent herein. 

And for the usual melhcd of teaching arts, I deem it 
to be an old error of universities, not yet well recovered 
from the scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that 
instead of beginning with arts most easy (and those be 
such as are most obvious to the sense), they present their 
young unmatriculated novices at first coming with the 
most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics, 
so that they having but newly lefl those grammatic flats 
and shallows where they stuck unreasonably to leam a 
few words with lamentable construction, and now on the 
sudden transported under another climate, to be tossed 
and turmoiled with their unballasted wits in fathomless 
and unquiet deeps of controversy, do for the most part 
grow into hatred and contempt of learning, mocked 
and deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delight- 
ful knowledge ; till poverty or youthful years call them 
importunately their several ways, and hasten them, with 
(he sway of friends, either to an ambitious and mercenary 
or ignorantly sealous divinity ; some allured to the trade 
of law, grounding their purposes not on the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, which was 
never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and Sowing 
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fees; others betake them to state afTairs, with souU so 
unprincipled in virtue and true generous breeding, that 
flatter)* and courtshifts and tyrannous aphorisms appear 
to Ujein the highest points of wisdom, instilling their 
barren hearts with a conscientious slavcr>% if, as I rather 
think, it be not feigned. Others, lastly, of a more 
delicious and airy spirit, retire themselves^ knowing no 
belter, to the enjoyments of case and luxury*, living out 
their days in feast and jollity ; w hich imiceti is the 
wisest and the safest course of all these, unless they were 
with more integrity undertaken. And these arc the 
errors, and these arc the fruits of misspending our prime 
youth at schools and universities as wc do, either in 
learning mere words, or such things chiefly as were letter 
unlearned. 

I shall detain you now no longer in the dcmoiistraiion 
of what we should not do, but straight conduct you to a 
hillside, where ! will point you out the right path of a 
virtuous and noble education ; laborious indeed at the 
first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming. I doubt not 
but ye shall have more ado to drive our duUc7»t and 
laziest youth, our slocks and stubs, from the infinite 
desire of such a happy nurture, than wc have now to hale 
and drag our choicest and hopcfiilcst wits to that asinine 
feast of sowthistles and brambles which is commonly set 
before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 
tenderest and most docible age. 

I call therefore a complete and generous education, 
that which fils a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war. And how all this may be done 
between twelve and one*and«twcnty, less lime than is 
now l>c$towcd in pure trifling at grammar and sophistry, 
is to be thus ordered. 

Prom the * Areopa^tlca.* 

I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in 
the church and commonwealth to have a vigilant eye 
how l>ooks demean themselves as well os men ; and 
thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice 
on them as malefactors; for books arc not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them, to 
be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I 
know they are ai lively and as vigorously productive as 
those fabulous dragon's teeth ; and being sown up and 
down, may chance to spring up armed men. And yet 
on the other hand unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book : who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, Cod's image; but he who 
destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of Cod, as It were, in the eye Many a man Jives a 
burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life It is true no age can 
restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great loss ; 
and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a 
rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations fare ' 
the worse. Wc should be wary, therefore, what persecu- 
tion we raise against the living labours of public men, 
how we spill that seasoned life of man. preserved and 
stored up in books ; since wc tee a kind of homicide 
may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and if 


it extend to the whole imprecision, a kind of ina^'acrc, 
whereof the execution ends not m the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strike-* at that ethereal and fifth 
oisence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality 
rather than a life. . . . 

Good and evil, wc know, in I lie field of this world 
grow up together almost inseparably ; and the know- 
ledge of good is so involvcfl and interwoven with the 
knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning resemblances 
hardly to be discerned, that those confuseti see<is which 
were imposed on Psyche as an incessant lal»our to cull 
out and sort asunder were nol more iiilcrinixc<i. It 
was from out the rind of one apple tasted, that the know- 
ledge of good and evil, as two twin^ cleaving together. 

' leape<i forth into the world. And j^rhap*; this is that 
doom which A<lam fell into of knt>wing goo<l and evil, 
that is to say of knowing good by evil. As therefore 
the state of man now is, what wisdom can there l)c to 
choose, what continence to forl>car, without the know- 
ledge of evil? He that can apprehend and consider 
vice, with all her baits and »ccming pleasures, and yet 
abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet j)rcfcr that which 
is truly better, he is the true W’arfaring Christian. I 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloiblerod virtue, uncxcr- 
cised and unbreathed, that never sallies out an<l sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal 
garland is to l>e run for, not without dust and heat. 
Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, we 
bring impurity much rather : that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrar)*. That virtue, 
therefore, which is but a youngling in the contemplation 
of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice promises to 
her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure ; her whiteness is but an excrcmcntal whiteness : 
which was the reason why our sage and serious poet. 
Spenser (whom I dare be known to think a iKttci 
teacher than Scolus or Aquinas), describing true temper- 
ance under the person of Guion, brings him in with his 
Palmer through the cave of Mammon and the bower of 
earthly bliss, that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain. Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey of 
vice is in this world so necessary to the constituting of 
human virtue, and the scanning of error to the confir- 
mation of truth, how can we more safely and with less 
danger scout into the regions of sin and falsity than by 
reading all manner of tractates and hearing all manner 
of reason ? And this is the benefit which may be had of 
lx>oks promiscuously read. » • . 

1 lastly proceed from the no good it can do. to the 
manifest hurt it causes, in being first the greatest dis- 
couragement and affront that can be oflered to learning 
and to learned men. It was the complaint and lamenta- 
tion of prelates, upon every least breath of a motion to 
remove pluralities and distribute more equally church- 
revenues. that then all learning would be for ever dashed 
and discouraged. But as for that opinion, I never found 
cause to think that the tenth part of learning stood or 
fell with the clergy ; nor could I ever but hold it for 
a sordid and unworthy speech of any churchman who 
had a competency left him. If ihercforc ye be loath 
to dishearten utterly and discontent, not the mercenary 
crew and false pretenders to learning, but the free and 
ingenuous sort of such as evidently were bom to study 
and love learning for itself, not for lucre or any other 
end, but the service of God and of truth, and perhaps 
that lasting fame and perpetuity of praise which God and 
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ijOiKl men have conscntcil shall 1>c the reward in those 
who5;c published lalx)urs advance the good of mankind ; 
then know that so far to distr\jst the judgment and the 
honesty of one who hath but a common repute in learn- 
ing and never )ct ofTcnded, as not to count him fit to 
print his mind without a tutor and examiner^ lest he 
should drop a schism or something of corruption, is the 
greatest <lispleasurc and indignity to a free and knowing 
spirit that can be put upon hin\. What advantage is il 
to be a man, over it is to be a boy at school, if we have 
only scaped the ferula to come under the fescue of an 
Imprimatur ?— if serious and elaborate writings, as if 
they were no more than the theme of a grammar lad 
under his pedagogue, must not be uttered without the 
cursory eyes of a tcmjKjri'ving and extemporising licenser? 
He who is not tnisied with his own actions, his drift not 
being known to l)c evil, and standing to the hazard of 
law and penalty, has no great argument to think himself 
reputed in the commonwealth wherein he was bom for 
other than a fool or a foreigner. When a man writes to 
the world, he .summons up all his reason and delibera- 
tion to a.s.sist him ; he searches meditates, is industrious 
and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends ; 
after all which done, he takes himself to be informed 
ill what he writes, as well as any that writ before him ; 
if in this, the most consummate act of his fidelity and 
ripeness, no years, no industry, no former proof of his 
abilities can bring him to that state of maturity, as not 
to l)c still mistrusted and suspected unless he carry all 
his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings and 
expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of au un- 
leisured licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps far 
his inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew 
the laiwur of liook -writing ; and if he be not repulse<l 
or slightc<l, must appear in print like a puny with his 
guardian, and his censor's hand on the back of his title, 
to l)c his bail and surety that he is no idiot or seducer; 
it cannot be but a dishonour and derogation to the 
author, to the \)OoU, to the privilege and dignity of 
learning. • . • 

And lest some should persuade ye, Lords and Com- 
mons, that these arguments of lcamc<l men’s discourage- 
ment at this your onler arc mere flourishes and not real, 

I could recount what I have seen and heard in other 
countries, where this kind of inquisition tyrannises; 
when I have sat among their learned men (for that 
honour I had) and been counted happy to be bom in 
such a place of philosophic freedom as they supposed 
England was, while themselves did nothing but bemoan 
the servile condition into which learning amongst them 
was brought ; that this was it which had damped the 
glory of Italian wits ; that nothing had been there 
written now these many years but flattery and fustian. 
There it was that I found and visited the famous Galileo, 
grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition for thinking in 
astronomy othenvise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
licensers thought. And though I knew that England 
then was groaning loudest under the prclatical yoke, 
nevertheless I took it ns a pledge of future happiness 
that other nations were so persuaded of her liberty. Yet 
was it beyond my hope that those worthies were then 
breathing in her air, who should be her leaders to such 
a deliverance as shall never be forgotten by any revolu- 
tion of time that this world hath to finish. . • . 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man afler sleep, and 


shaking her invincible locks ; methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full mid-day l>eam ; purging and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about amazed at what she means, and in their 
envious gabble w*ould prognosticate a year of seels and 
schisms. • . • 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so Truth be in tbc field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open encoun- 
ter? Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. 
He who hears what praying there is for light and clear 
knowledge to be sent down among us, would think of 
other matters to be constituted beyond the discipline of 
Geneva, framed and fabricked already to our h.ands. 
Yet when the new light which we beg for shines in upon 
us, there be who env'y and oppose, if it come not first in 
at their casements. What a collusion is this whenas we 
arc exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, * to seek 
for wisdom as for hidden treasures,’ early and late, that 
another order shall enjoin us to know nothing but by 
statute 3 When a man hath been labouring the hardest 
labour in the deep mines of knowletlge, bath furnished 
out his findings in all (heir equipage, drawn forth his 
reasons as it were a battle rang^, scattered and defeated 
all objections in his way, calls out his adversary into the 
plain, offers him the advantage of wind and sun, if he 
please, only that he may try the matter by dint of argu- 
ment ; for his opponents then to skulk, to lay ainbush- 
mcnis, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the 
challenger should pass, though it be valour enough in 
soldiership, is but weakness and cowardice in the wara 
of Truth. For who knows not that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty? She needs no policies, nor 
stratagems, nor licensings, to make her victorious $ those 
arc the shifls and the defences that error uses against her 
power ; give her but room, and do not bind her when 
she sleeps. 

The Reformation. 

When I recall to mind at lost, afler so many dark 
ages wherein the huge overshadowing train of error had 
almost swept all the stars out of the firmament of (he 
church, how the bright and blissful Reformation by 
Divine power strook through the black and settled 
night of ignorance and antichristian tyranny, methinks 
a sovereign and reviving joy must needs rush into the 
liosom of him that reads or hears, and the sweet odour 
of the returning Gospel imbathe his soul with the fra- 
grancy of heaven. Then was the sacred Bible sought 
out of the dusty comers where profane falsehood and 
neglect had thrown it ; the schools opened ; divine and 
human learning raked out of the embers of forgotten 
tongues, the princes and cities trooping apace to the 
new-erected banner of salvation ; (he martyrs with the 
unresistible might of weakness shaking the powers of 
darkness, and scorning the fiery rage of the old red 
dragon. 

Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some 
one may perhaps be heard offering at high strains in new 
and lofly measure to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies 
and marvellous judgments in this land throughout all 
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ages; whereby this great and warlike nation, instructed 
and inured to the ferment and continual practice of truth 
and righteous nesS| and casting far from her the rags of 
her whole vices, may press on hard to that high and 
happy emulation to be found the sol>crcsC, wisest, and 
most Christian people at that day when thou, the eternal 
and shortly expected King, shah open the clouds to 
judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distribute 
ing national honours and rewards to religious and just 
commonwealths, shah put an end to all earthly tyrannies, 
proclaiming ihy universal and mild monarchy through 
heaven and earth ; where they undoubtedly that by 
their labours, counsels, and prayers have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country, shall 
receive above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal 
addition of principalities, legions, and thrones into their 
glorious titles, and in supcreminence of beatific vision, 
progressing the dateless and irre voluble circle of eternity, 
shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in over* 
measure for ever. 

But they contrary that by the impairing and diminu- 
tion of the true faith, the distresses and servitude of their 
country, aspire to high dignity, rule, and promotion here, 
after a shameful end in this life (which God grant them), 
shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest and 
deepest gulf of hell, where under the despiteful control, 
the trample and spurn of all the other damned that in 
the anguish of their torture shall have no other case 
than to exercise a raving and bestial t>'iaimy over 
them as their slaves and negroes, they shall remain in 
that plight for ever, the basest, the lowermost, the most 
dejected, most underfoot, and down-trodden vassals of 
perditiom (From 0/ RtfarmaiUn in England.) 

Truth, 

Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her 
Divine Master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious 
to look on ; but when he ascended and his apostles after 
him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race 
of deceivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyptian 
Typhon with his conspirators, how they dealt with the 
god Osiris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form 
Into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever since the sad friends of 
Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the careful search 
that Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, went up 
and down gathering up limb by limb still os they could 
find them. Wc have not yet found them all, Lords and 
Commons I nor ever shall do till her Master’s second 
coming ; he shall bring together every joint and member, 
and mould (hem into an immortal feature of loveliness 
.nd perfection. 

Of the Rom&n Power In Britain. 

Thus expired this great empire of the Romans 5 first 
in BriUin, toon after in Italy iUelf ; having borne chief 
sway in this island (though never thoroughly subdued, 
or all At once in subjection) if wc reckon from the coming 
in of Julius to the taking of Rome by Alaric, in which 
year Honorius wrote those letters of discharge into 
Britain, ihe space of four hundred and sixty-two years. 
And with the empire fell also what before in this western 
world was chiefly Roman—Ieaming, valour, eloquence, 
history, civility, and even language itself^all these 
together, as it were with equal pace, diminishing and 
decaying. Henceforth we are to steer by another sort 


of authors, near enough to the limes they Vkrilc, as in 
their own country, if that would serve, in lime not much 
l>clatod, some of equal age, in expression barbarous ; and 
to say how judicious 1 ^u^pend awhile. This wc must 
expect ; in civil maiu*r> to find them dubious rclalcrs, 
and still to the l>csl advantage of what they term Mother 
Church, meaning indcc<i lheniM:lves ; in most other 
matters of religion blind, astonished, and strook with 
superstition as with a planet ; in one word, monks. Vet 
these guides, where can l>e had no letter, must be 
follower! ; in gross it may l>e true enough ; in circum- 
stance each man as his judgment gives him may rcscr>c 
his faith or bestow it. UUtcry ./ 

From the beginning the reception of Milton in 
France was hesitating, doubtful, and fluctuating. 
Voltaire in some measure felt the grandeur of Para- 
dise J^ost^ and translated some of it, rather freely. 
But he was naturally unable to appreciate Milton : 
Pococurante in Candide probably only exaggerates 
Volta ire*s own opinion when he refers to Paradise 
asan ^obscure, eccentric, and disgusting poem,’ 
and speaks of Milton as barbarian who con- 
structed a long commentar)' on the book of Genesis 
in harsh verse.’ Certainly this view was not con- 
fined to Voltaire’s Pococurante, though the second 
French transhitor of the Paradise Iu>st was the son 
of the great Racine. But after the Revolution 
Milton was made a hero. The Romanticists en- 
rolled him amongst the greatest of poets. The 
translation by the venerable Jacques Dclillc was 
well received though utterly feeble ; Chateaubriand, 
an enthusiastic admirer, produced an impossible 
attempt at a literal translation ; a less unsatis- 
factory rendering appeared in 1838. Taine’s elabo- 
rate appreciation again attracted interest in France 
to Milton ; and Sainte*Beuve gave a wider accept- 
ance to Taine’s estimate of * England’s most splen- 
did and most complex poetic genius.’ ^ Vast 
knowledge, close logic, and grand passion ; these 
arc bis marks.’ ^ Milton’s landscapes are a school 
of virtue*’ In the twentieth century M. Denis 
Saurat directed his fellow-countrymen’s attention 
to Milton as a thinker and philosopher. 

In Germany, as might have been expected, Milton’s 
reception was friendlier from the first, though 
there too he found unsympathetic critics ; Paradise 
I^st gave a great impulse to German poetry, and 
like and dislike of Milton were for long the notes 
of the two great German critical schools. Paradise 
Lest was twice translated into German in the 
seventeenth century, three times in the eighteenth 
century, and no less than six times in the nine- 
teenth. Gottsched and the Leipzig school advo- 
cated in the early eighteenth century a humble 
adherence to French standards of taste, an almost 
slavish imitation of French models ; Bodmer and 
the Zurich or Swiss school stood up for Nature, for 
poetic power and depth rather than formal cor- 
rectness and elegance, for religious subjects as the 
greatest, for rhymelessness and blank verse, and 
for Milton. Bodmer was himself one of the trans- 
lators ot Paradise lest (1732) ; and on the whole 
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Bodmer and the Swiss school triumphed in a 
controversy somewhat analogous to that of Classi- 
cism and Romanticism in the following centur>', a 
controversy that in a way foreshadowed the great 
literary struggle at the close of the eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries. And the 
triumph of the Swiss school prepared the way 
for the ‘seraphic schoor and for Klopstock, and 
secured the enthusiastic welcome given in Ger- 
many to the ‘German Milton.* But except in the 
first flush of that enthusiasm, even German critics 
agreed that Klopstock at his best never rises to 
Milton’s height, and that the Messitis stands on an 
altogether lower plane, \yoih of thought and expres- 
sion. Herder and Lessing, it should be added, were 
fully conscious of Milton’s poetic greatness. 

Gottsched, in defence of his thesis, eagerly 
welcomed the unfavourable comments made in 
England— some of them by Milton’s embittered 
political enemies, who saw in the poet mainly the 
hateful defender of the kings assassins. Gottsched 
imported into Germany Lauderis charge against 
Milton of having shamelessly plagiarised from 
various modern writers of Latin verse. 

William Lauder, a wooden-legged Edinburgh 
graduate, a competent Latinist but an unsuccessful 
candidate for scholastic posts, settled in London as 
a literary hack. In 1747, in the Geniif man's 
s/nsy he made his famous charge against Milton, 
alleging Paradise Lost to be largely composed of 
translations from the Adamus Exsul of Grotius ; the 
Poemata Sacra (1633) of Ramsay, an Edinburgh 
minister; from Masenius, Staphorstius, Taubmann, 
and other even less-known authors ; finally (i 753 )> 
he extended the list of authors whom Milton had 
plundered to ninety-seven ! But long ere his 
frenzy rose so high, Lauderis friends, including 
Samuel Johnson, had been convinced that the 
passages he cited from these authors were, very 
many of them at least, not in the actual works 
named, which had been fraudulently garbled for 
his own purposes by the malevolent critic. Lauder 
had himself — as he ultimately confessed to Johnson 
— foisted into the quotations given as from the 
authors named passages which he had copied 
verbatim from William Hog’s Latin version of 
Paradise Lost (published 1690). Lauder died in 

1771. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly known and 
recognised that Milton, an omnivorous reader, was 
influenced to some extent both in idea and expres- 
sion by poetic predecessors, as well as by com- 
mentators on Scripture and systematic theologians; 
yet the comparisons of parallel passages only scrN'c, 
on the whole, to show Milton’s vast superiority. 
Bishop Ponet’s translation (i549)ofa Latin tragedy 
(no longer extant) by the Italian refugee Ochino 
seems to have left its mark on Milton’s memor>'; 
there are obvious parallels noted by Dunster (1800) 
and others between Milton and Sylvester’s transla- 
tion of Du Bartas (see above at Sylvester, page 
346) ; Gosse (1879) Edmundson insisted on 


Milton’s debt to the Dutch VondeVs Latin play 
(1654), and so too the German critic Aug. 
Muller (1890- But none of the passages cited in 
the least diminish Milton’s credit as a great poet, 
great both in creation and in expression. Nor 
would it prove Milton less original if the ingenious 
suggestion were true that the debates in Heaven 
reflect Milton’s knowledge of actual debates in the 
Long Parliament or the Westminster Assembly ; 
or that Belial may possibly be an uncompli- 
mentary sketch of Sir Harry Vane, or some other 
of the contemporary personages whom the poet 
distrusted. 

Probably no English author but Shakespeare 
has had accorded to him in as full measure as 
Milton the homage of constant quotation — often 
by the vulgar little read in poetry and all-uncon- 
scious whence their pet phrases come. How 
constantly docs one hear cited not merely short 
passages or parts of passages like : 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

but single lines or fragments such as ‘ Peace hath 
her victories not less renowned than war ‘ Bctlei 
to reign in hell than ser\’c in heaven ‘The mind 
can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven;’ 
‘More is meant than meets the ear;’ ‘Not to 
know me argues yourself unknown ; ’ ‘ Hence, 
loathed melancholy;’ ‘Trip on the light fantastic 
toe ; ’ ‘ Death the gate of life ; ’ * Laughter holding 
both his sides ‘Fallen on evil days;’ ‘Smooth- 
ing the rugged brow of night ; ’ ‘ The world was 
all before them ‘Fit audience find though few 
‘To temper justice with mercy ‘To make dark- 
ness visible;’ ‘Heaven in her eye;’ ‘Confusion 
worse confounded;’ ‘To-morrow to fresh woods 
and pastures new.’ Many of these phrases have 
passed from Milton into current speech ; some 
appear in curious combinations and permutations, 
and, like the last, are persistently misquoted; and 
some have through loo frequent citation in unsuit- 
able connections been degraded into a kind of 
irritating slang. 

Milton's n«phew, Edward Phillips, wrote a Life, at did ToUnd, 
Symonds, Milford, and Todd ; see TAe £arfy Z»iv€i 9/ Miltcny by 
Helen DorbUhire (193a); buc all were lupeneded by Masson’s X 4 fe 
(6 vols. 1B59-60; index vol. 1&94), a stupendous monument of learned 
industry and scholarly research. In spite of its prejudices, Dr Samuel 
Jobnson'sskctchretains its literary interest. There are short Lives by 
Mark Pat tUon (i860; tgS5)aod Garnett (1669), and studies by W. P. 
TrentlsSgg), Raleigh (1900), Williamson (tposX Bailey (191 5), Tillyard 
(1930, 1936), and by Saintabury in the CamAridit Hittery c/LiUru^ 
ttirt. See also A. Stem's Mitten ttfut Sftm Zfii (a vols. 1678); 
Voo Trehschke's essay (i6Sd); Dowden's PurUnn aW Any/fcam 
(1901); Robert Bridges's treatise on Milton's prosody (1893 ; tgsi); 
Sampson's X/WtVx in (19(4); Liljegren's (1919); Havens's 

(n/imtmci 0/ Mittem Enyihk P44try (spaa); and D. Saurai's 
.t/iV/an, Mmn amd TAt'nkir (19S4X Modern editions of Iitilion's 
poems are those of Maason (3 vols. 1674; new ed. 1B90); Wright 
(1903): Beeching (1900; 1904); Nonesuch Press (with Dlustratloos 
by Blake; • vols. 19*6) ; Grierson (1995 // r/9.); Smart (XaNitr/r, 
19S1); Patterson (IKar^Br, 1931 4i rry.X Earlier editions were the 
famous one by Bentley (i73»X and those by. Boydell (1794), Todd 
(i8ot), Sir £. Brydges (1635), and James Montgomery (1843)* 
Bradshaw's Aldine edition appeared in 1697. There have been 
editions of the prose works in 1697, by Totaod (1698; T738; t 753 X 
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S)'mn)On$ (1806). Fleichtr (iS33)» Muford (i85r)» and St John (Bohn. 
4 vo)&. i 848*53). Macaulay s ctuiciiOi in the Buays U char- 
acicriuically brilliaoi. In t69c^H>4 Ho^ <Hc»jsua) rendered m«>^( 
of Milton's poems into Latin; and there are I^tin versions of 
Partuiiu by Joseph Trapp (1741) and William Dobson (1750). 
l*be English translation of the hrst De/futio usually cited \s tiiai 
by Joseph Washington (about 1690); of the second, that by Dr 
Feltowcs (1806); and there is another by Archdeacon Wraugham 
(i 3 t 6 ). G. Jenny wrote (t89o)on the influence of Milton on Uerninn 
literature in the eighteenth century. The Latin prose romance of 
first published ir> 1648, was reprinted, \ti(h an 
elaborate argument for Milton's authorship, by Walter Begley in 
1909 : but the attribution was by no mean> generally admitted. See 
the (1916) by E. N. S. Thompson. 

Andrew Alarvcll was born in the villatjc of 
Winestead, in the south-east angle of Yorkshire, on 
31st March 1621. His father, also Andrew Marvell 
(c. 1586-1641), was rector of Winestead (1614-24), 
and then til! his death Town’s Preacher (or Lec- 
turer of Holy Trinity Church) and Master of God’s 
House (an almshouse commonly called the Charter- 
house) at Hull — not master of the Grammar School 
there as stated by the early editors. Andrew 
Marvell senior was drowned in crossing the Hum- 
ber. Having a presentiment of danger, according 
to a romantic story, he threw his cane ashore from 
the boat, saying to the spectators that in case he 
should perish the cane was to be given to his son, 
with the injunction that he should remember his 
father. His fears were verified ; the boat went down 
in the storm. The mother of a young lady whom he 
was escorting, and who shared his fate, provided for 
the drowned ministers son — so the legend runs — 
and left him a fortune. (See H. M. Margoltouth and 
Pierre Legouis in the Modern Litngnag€ Revirwy 
1922-23, on this and other details of Marvell’s life.) 
Young Marvell studied in 1633-41 at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and then travelled for four 
years in Holland, France, Italy, and Spain. A 
letter from Milton to Secretary Bradshaw was in 
1823 discovered in the State-Paper Office, in which 
the poet recommends Marvell as a person well 
fitted to assist himself In his office of Latin secre- 
tary, he being a good scholar and lately engaged 
by Lord Fairfax to give some instruction in the 
languages to his daughter. The letter is dated 
21st February 1653- Marvell, however, was not 
engaged as Milton’s assistant till 1657 ; meanwhile 
he was tutor at Eton to a ward of CromwcH’s, and 
there got to know John Hales. In January 1659 
he took his seat in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament 
as member for Hull. He was not, like Waller, an 
elociuent speaker, but his consistency and integ- 
rity made him highly esteemed and respected. He 
maintained a close correspondence with his con- 
stituents, and his letters fill four hundred printed 
pages. His constituents, in return, occasionally 
sent him a stout cask of ale ; and he was one of 
the last paid members, receiving in session 6s. 8d. 
per diem. In 1663-65 he went as a secretary 
of embassy to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Charles IL delighted in his society, and believing, 
like Sir Robert Walpole, that every man had his 
price, he sent Lord Danby, his treasurer, to wait 
uoon Marvelh with an offer of a z>lace at court and 
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an iminediaic present of a thousand {m^uikIv. '| he 
inrte.xibJc member resisted his offers, and it i- v.dd 
humorously i!Iu^trated hi^ indcpcndcn< e by calling 
his servant to witness that he had dinc<i h-r three 
days successively on a shoulder of mutton. I he 
stor>* adds— but the vx holc seems Jnghly improbable 
— that when the tre.i-urer was gone .Marxell v^as 
forced to send to a friend to borrow a guinea. I'hc 
patriot presened his integrity i<i the last, and 
satirised the profligacy and arbitrar)' measures of 
the court with much wit and pungency. He died 
about loth August 1678, at the time of the Popish 
Plot, not without suspicion of poison, but really the 
victim of a tertian ague, unskilfully treated by an 
ignorant, obstinate doctor. The town of Hull voted 
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to creel a monument to Mar>'cirs menior>s but 
(he court interfered and forbade (he votive tribute. 

Mart'cll’s prose writings were exceedingly popu- 
lar in their day, but, written for lcmpomr>’ purposes, 
they have mostly gone out of date with the events 
that produced them. In 1672-73 he attacked Dr 
(afterwards Bishop) Parker in a piece entitled The 
Rehearsal Traftsprosedy in which he vindicates the 
fair fame of Milton, who, he says, ‘was and is a 
man of as great learning and sharpness of wit as 
any man.’ This controversy has won him a part 
as interlocutor In one of the most vigorous of 
Landoris IfHagiaary CoaversatioPtSy where 'he is 
made to slay the Bishop over again, and to say 
far finer things about Milton than he had said in 
his own works. One of Mar%*eirs treatises, An 
Account of (he Growth of Pofery aptd Arbitrary 
CovernMent in England {\byj)y wiis considered so 
formidable that a reward was offered for the dis- 
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covers- of the author and printer. As in the case 
of Milton and other Puritans, the energy and in- 
dependence of Marvell in theological controversy 
verged upon frccthinking and rationalism. A 
Short Historical Essay concerning General Coun- 
cils^ appended to one of his controversial tracts, 
is so free in its criticism of the mode of securing 
agreement at the Council of Nice that it looks very 
like a polemic against the dogmas there formulated 
and so forced on the Christian Church. And one 
is not surprised to find that this essay was repub- 
lished in the interests of the eightcenth-centur)' 
Deists. Ample evidence of that vein of sportive 
humour and raillery on national manners and 
absurdities, afterwards so effectively employed by 
Addison, Steele, Arbuthnot, and Swift, may be 
found in Marvell. He wrote with great liveliness, 
point, and vigour, though he was often coarse and 
personal. His poetry- was, in his own time, an em- 
bellishment to his character of patriot and contro- 
versialist rather than a substantive ground of honour 
and distinction; yet even Sainte-Bcuve (whose 
attention was called to him by Matthew Arnold) 
greeted in him a worthy though not co-equal rival 
of Milton, a more martial and less purely Christian 
champion of the same Christian and patriotic 
English renaissance. Only a lovable man could 
have written his verses on The Emigrants in the 
Bermudas. His poem on The Nymph Complain- 
iHg for the Death of her Fawn is a triumph 
of grace and pathos. ‘ Music the mosaic of 
thtf air,’ from his Afusids Empire^ illustrates a 
tendency to occasional conceits ; ‘ Only human 
eyes can weep,’ from Eyes and Tears, shows sug- 
gestive (if not strictly accurate) observation and 
phrasing. A different aspect of his genius, recalling 
the frank and half-pagan sensuousness of another 
party and an earlier age than his own, is seen in 
the lines To his Coy Mistress, and in those entitled 
The Garden. The former, perhaps his very finest 
verses, are too much like some of Donne’s warmer 
amoretti for quotation in full ; yet this specimen 
of them must at least be quoted : 

But at my back 1 always hear 
Time’s wingid chariot hurrying near. 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

The luscious stanzas on The Carden — a superior 
English rendering of a Latin exercise of Marvell's 
own— are not extravagantly praised by Palgrave as 
* a test of any reader's insight into the most poetical 
aspects of poetry,’ although the affinity which they 
display is not so much with Shelley’s airy raptures 
as with the luxuriant fancies of Keats. 

The Emlgrrants in the Bermudas. 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that rowed along, 

The listening winds received this song ; 

‘ What should we do but sing his praise 
That led us through the watery maze 


Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

Where he the huge sea-monsters wracks. 

That lift the deep upon their backs ; 

He lands us on a grassy stage. 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ rage. 

He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care. 

On daily visits thro’ the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright. 

Like golden lamps in a green night. 

And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shews. 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 

And throws the melons at our feet. 

But apples, plants of such a price. 

No tree could ever bear them twice ! 

With cedars chosen by his hand 
From Lebanon he stores the land ; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar. 

Proclaim the ambergrease on shore. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast ; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound his name. 

O let our voice his praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at heaven’s vault. 

Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique bay.’ 

Thus sang they in the English boat 
An holy and a chearful note, 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With falling oars they kept the lime. 

The Nymph Complaining fbr the Death of 

her Fawn. 

The wanton troopers riding by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 

Ungentle men t They cannot thrive 
Who killed thee. Thou ne’er didst, alive. 
Them any harm ; alas I nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good. 

I’m sure I never wished them ill. 

Nor do I for all this, nor will : 

But, if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears 
Rather than fail. But O my fears I 
It cannot die so. Heaven’s King 
Keeps register of every thing, 

And nothing may we use in vain ; 

Even beasts must be with justice slain ; 

Else men are made their deodands. 

Though they should wash their guilty baitds 
In this warm life-blood, which doth part 
From thine, and wound me to the heart. 
Yet could they not be clean ; their stain 
Is dyed in su^ a purple grain. 

There is not such another in 
The world to offer for their sin. 

Inconstant Sylvio> when yet 
1 had not found him counterfeit* 

One morning* I remember well, 

Tied in this silver chain and belli 
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Gave it to me : nay, and 1 know 
What he said then, I 'm sure I do. 

Said he : * Look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his deer.* 

But Sylvio soon had me bcguUctt : 

This waxed tame, while he grew wild, 

And quite regardless of my smart. 

Left me his fawn^ but took his heart. 


O help ! O help ! I see it faint 
And die as calmly as a saint \ 

Sec how it weeps ! The tears do come 
Sad, slowly, dropping like a gum. 

So weeps the wounded balsam ; so 
The holy frankincense doth flow ; 

The brothcricss ncHadcs 

Melt in such amber tears as these. « • . 


Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary time away 
With this ; and very well content 
Could so mine idle life have spent ; 

For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invito 
Me to its game : it seemed to bless 
Itself in me ; how could I less 
Than love it ? Oh, I cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me ! 

Had it lived long, I do not know 
Whether it too might have done so 
As Sylvio did ; his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 

But I am sure, for aught that 1 
Could in so short a time espy, 

Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man. 

With sweetest milk and sugar first 
I it at mine own fingers nursed ; 

And os it grew so every day, 

It waxed more white and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath I and oft 
I blushed to see its foot more soft, 

And white, shall I say than my hand? 
Nay, any lady's of the land t 

It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
^was on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; 

And when’t had left me far away, 

'T would stay, and run again, and stay ; 
For it was nimbler much than binds, 

And trod os if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, 

But so with roses ovc^own, 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ; 

And all the spring-time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie $ 

Yet could not, till itself would rise, 

Find itf although before mine eyes ; 

For in the flaxen lilies* shade, 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips even seemed to bleed ; 

And then Co me 'twould boldly Crip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was stiU 
On roses thus itself to fill ; 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheeU of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within* 


Prom * A Poem upon the Death of Hia t 
H lglineae, the Lord Protector.' 

He wnthout noise still travelled to his end, 

As silent suns to meet the night descend ; 

The stars that for him fought had only {>ower 
Left to determine now his fatal hour, 

Which, since they might not hinder, yet they cast 
To choose it worthy of his glories past. 

No part of time but bare his mark away 
Of honour— all the year was Cromwell’s day I 
But this of all the most auspicious found, 

Twice had in open field him victor crowned, 

When up the armed mountains of Dunbar 
He marched, and through deep Severn, ending war: 
What day should him eternize but the same 
That had l>cfore immortalized his name? 

That so whoe'er would at his death have joyed 
In their own griefs might find themselves employed, 
But those that sadly his departure grieved. 

Yet joyed, remembering what he once achieved. 

And the last minute his victorious ghost 
Gave chase to Ligny on the Belgic coast : 

Here ended all his mortal toils ; he laid 
And slept in peace under the laurel shade. 

« « . « . • 

I saw him dead : a leaden slumber lies, 

And mortal sleep, over those wakeful eyes ; 

Those gentle rays under the lids were 

Which through his looks that piercing sweetness shed ; 

That port, which so majestic was and strong, 

Loose, and deprived of vigour, stretched along ; 

All withered, all discoloured, pale and wan, 

How (nuch another thing, no more that man I 
O human glory vain I O death \ O wings ! 

O worthless world I O transitory things I 
Yet dwelt that greatness in his shape decayed, 

That still, though dead, greater than death, he laki. 
And in his altered face you something feign 
That threatens Death he yet will live again I 

The Cbarftctor of Holland. 

[A i&Ure on Hollan<l os supporting ihe exuso of (he preleader 
Charlct II., (hen an exile there.) 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 

As but the ofT-scouring of (he Britbh sand, 

And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when (hey heavetl the lead $ 

Or what by the ocean’s slow alluvion fell, 

Of shipwrecked cockle and the muscle-shell ; 

This indigested vomit of the sea 

Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. . 

Glad then, as miners who have found the ore, 

They, with mad labour, fished the land to shore: 
And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth as if '( had been of ambcigreese ) 

Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away ; 
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Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 

How c\U\ they rivet, with gigantic piles. 

Thorough the centre their ncw-catched miles; 

And to (he stake a struggling country l>ound, 

Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 
Building their watery Babel far more high 
To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 

Ycl still his claim the injured ocean laid. 

And oft at leap-frog o'er their steeples played ; 

As if on purpose it on land had come 
1 o shew them what ’s their Ubtrum. 

A daily deluge over them does l>oil ; 

The earth and water play at level -coil.' 

The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed. 

And sat, not as a meat, but as a guest ; 

And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for cabillau 
Or, as they over the new level ranged. 

For picklt^ herring, pickled hccrcn* changed. 

Nature, it secme<l, ashamed of her mistake, 

Would throw their land away at duck and drake, 
ITicrefore necessity, that first made kings, 

Something like government among them brings ; 

For, as with Pigmies, who best kilb the crane. 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain, 

Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 

So rules among the drowned he that drains. 

Not who first see the rising sun commands. 

But who could first discern the rising lands. 

Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 

Him they their Lord and Country's Father speak. 

To make a bank was a great plot of state ; 

Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate, 
lienee some small dike-grave^ unperceived invades 
'Phe power, and grows, as 'twere, a king of spades ; 
But, for less envy, some joined states endures, 

Who look like a commission of the sewers : 

For these Half-anders,^ half- wet, and half-dry 
Nor bear strict service, nor pure liberty, 

^i$ probable religion, after this, 

Came next in order ; which they could not miss. 
How could the Dutch but be converted, when 
The Apostles were so many fishermen ? 

Besides, the waters of themselves did rise, 

And, as their land, so them did re-baptise. 

) A game otherwise called ' hitch-btuiock.' ^ U 

Dutch for ' cotl-hih.' 9 Httrtn le Dutch for *meo,' 'gentlemen.* 
* Earl of a dike. ^ A pun on HolUnOert, as Wk4U'^Pui(rt, 

A Boratlan Ode upon Cromwell's Return from 

Ireland. 

The forward youth that would appear, 

Must now forsake hU muses dear, 

Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing : 

'Tis time to leave the books in dust, 

And oil the unused armour s rust, 

Removing from the wall 
The corselet of the hall. 

So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 

But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star ; 

And, like the three-forked lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds ^?he^e it was nurst» 


Did thorough his own side 
His fiery way divide ; 

(For 'tis all one to courage high, 

The emulous, or enemy. 

And with such to inclose 
Is more than to oppose ;) 

Then burning through the air he went. 
And palaces and temples rent ; 

And Cssar’s head at last 
Did through his laurels blast. 

'Tis madness to resist or blame 
The force of angry heaven's flame ; 

And if we would speak true, 

Much to the man is due 
Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 

As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot. 

Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old. 

Into another mould. 

Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain, 
(But those do hold or break, 

As men are strong or weak), 
Nature, (bat hateth emptiness. 

Allows of penetration less, 

And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 

What field of all the civil war, 

Where his were not the deepest scar ? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art ; 

Where, twining subtile fears with hope. 
He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrookb narrow case, 

That thence the royal actor borne, 

The tragic scaffold might adorn. 

While round the armed bands, 

Did clap their bloody bands : 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon (hat memorable scene. 

But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try t 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right. 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

This was that memorable hour. 

Which first assured the forced power ; 
So when they did design 
The Capitol's first line, 

A bleeding head, where they begun, 
Did fright the architects to run ; 

And yet in that the stale 
Foresaw its happy fate. 

And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed : 
So much one man can do, 

Tliat does both act and know. 
They can affirm his praises best, 

And have, though overcome, confessed 
How good he is, bow just, 

And fit for highest trust* 
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Nor yet ^own stiffer with coiumand, 

But still in the republic’s hand^ 

(How ht he is to sway, 

That can so well obey I) 

He to the Commons’ feel presents 
A kingdom for his hrst year’s rents | 

And, what he may, forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs ; 

And has his sword and spoils ungirt. 

To lay them at the public’s skirt ; 

So when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 

She, having killed, no more doth search. 

Bill on the next green t>ough to perch ; 

Where, when he first does lure, 

The falconer has her sure. 

What may not then our isle presume, 

While victory his crest does plume ? 

What may not others fear. 

If thus he croums each year? 

As Cxsar he ere long to Gaul, 

To Italy a Hannibal, 

And to all states not free, 

Shall cliinactcric be. 

The Piet no shelter now shall find 
Within his party*coloured mind. 

But from this valour sad. 

Shrink underneath the plaid ; 

Happy if in the tufted brake, 

The English hunter him mistake, 

Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer. 

But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son 
March indcfatigably on, 

And for the last effect. 

Still keep the sword erect ; 

Beside the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 

The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 

MartelJ's Potto* were printed in 1681 wiib a preface by bb 
widow, and by Cooke In ijeS. HU works wereedaied by Tbompson 
(■rrO. Groeart (iS;>-.74X and MarsoUouth (19*7 e/ r/f.). Aitkcn 
edited the P 44 m$ mnJ Sailrtt See BirrelJ's Aferwi/tipos), 

TereentenAry Tributes (1909). end P. Lef ouU* study (lysS). 

Algernon Sidney (1622-82), son of the Earl 
of Leicester, was carefully educated, accompanied 
his father to Denmark and France, and when his 
father was Lord Deputy of Ireland, commanded a 
troop of horse against the Irish rebels. In 1643, 
during the Civil War, Sidney was permitted to 
return to England, where he immediately joined 
the parliamentary forces, and, as colonel of a regi- 
ment of horse, was present at several engage- 
ments. He was likewise successively governor of 
Chichester, Dublin, and Dover. In 1648 he was 
named a member of the court for tr>'jng the king, 
which, however, he did not attend, though not 
from any disapproval of the intentions of those 
who composed it. The usurpation of Cromwell 
gave offence to Sidney, who declined to accept 
office either under the Protector or his son 
Richard 5 but when the Long Parliament re- 
covered power, he readily consented to act as 
one of the Council of State. At the time of 


the Restoration he was engaged on an embassy 
to Denmark and Sweden ; and, apprclicnsive of 
the vengeance of the royalist^ he remained abroad 
for seventeen years, tbiting from place to place 
— Venice, Rome, Brussels, Augsburg. After Iris 
return to England by the king’s permission in 
1677, he opposed the measures of the court, a 
course which Hume and others held to be 
ungrateful to the king. A more serious charge 
was first presented in Dalr)’m pie’s Mrtnoirs 0/ 
Grcai BriiatHy published in 1773. English 

patriots, with Lord William Russell at ihcir head, 
intrigued with Barillon, the French ambassador, 
to prevent war between France and England, their 
purpose being to preclude Charles II. from having 
the command of the large funds which on such an 
occasion must have been entrusted to him, and 
which he might have used against the liberties of 
the nation ; while Louis was not less anxious to 
prevent the English from joining the list of his 
enemies. The association was a strange one ; but 
it never would have been held as a moral stain 
upon the patriots if Sir John Dalr>*inplc had not 
discovered amongst Barillon’s papers one contain- 
ing a list of persons receiving bribes from the 
French monarch, amongst whom appears the 
name of Sidney, together with those of several 
other leading Whig members of Parliament. 
Lord Russell was not of the number, but that 
Sidney stooped to receive the money is admitted 
by H^lam, Macaulay, and Firth (though disputed 
by Ewald) — doubtless for public and not personal 
uses. But it is evident, as Lord Macaulay argued, 
that national feeling in England was at a low ebb 
when Charles IL was willing to become the deputy 
of France, and a man like Algernon Sidney would 
have been content to see England reduced to the 
condition of a French province in the wild hope 
that a foreign despot would assist him to establish 
his darling republic. It should be remembered that 
Sidney was as openly hostile to William of Orange 
as to Charles. He took a conspicuous part in the 
proceedings by which the Whigs ende«avoured to 
exclude the Duke of York from the throne ; and when 
that attempt failed, he seems to have joined in the 
conspiracy for an insurrection to accomplish the 
same object. This was exposed in consequence 
of the detection of an inferior plot for the 
assassination of the king, in which the patriots 
Russell, Sidney, and others were dexterously 
inculpated by the court. Sidney was tried for 
high treason before the infamous Chief-Justice 
Jeffreys. Although the only witness against him 
was an abandoned character, Lord Howard, and 
nothing could be produced that even ostensibly 
strengthened the evidence, except some manu- 
scripts in which the lawfulness of resisting 
tyrants was asserted, the right of deposing 
kings maintained, and a preference given to a 
free over an arbitrary government, the jury were 
servile enough to obey the directions of the 
judge and pronounce him guilty. Sidney was 
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beheaded on the 7th of December 1682, ‘very 
resolutely, and like a true rebel and Republican,’ 
the Duke of York said. 

Except some of his letters and an essay ‘ On 
Love,' the only published work of Algernon Sidney 
is Discourses on Government, which first appeared 
in 1698. The Discourses were written in reply 
to the Patriarcha of Sir Robert Filmer (page 559) ; 
and though tedious and diffuse, are weighty and 
learned, and contain admirably vigorous pas- 
sages. 

Liberty and Government. 

Such AS cnlcr into society must, in some degree, 
diminish their liberty. Reason leads them to this: 
No one man or family is able to provide that which 
is requisite for their convenience or security, whilst 
every one has an equal right to everything, and none 
acknowledges a superior to determine the controversies 
that upon such occasions must continually arise, and 
will probably l>c so many and great that mankind 
cannot bear them. Therefore iho’ I do not believe 
that Bcllarmin said a commonwealth could not exercise 
its power \ for he could not l>c ignorant that Rome 
and Athens did exercise theirs, and that all the regular 
kingdoms in the world arc commonwealths; yet there 
is nothing of absunlily in saying that man cannot 
continue in the perpetual and entire fruition of the 
liberty that Go<l hath given him. The lil>crty of one 
is thwarted by that of another ; and whilst they are 
all equal, none will yield to any, otherwise than by a 
general consent. This is the ground of all just govern- 
ments ; for violence or fraud can create no right ; and 
the same consent gives the form to them all, how much 
soever they dittcr from each other. Some small numbers 
of men, living within the precincts of one city, have 
as it were cast into a common stock the right which 
they had of governing themselves and children, and 
by common consent joining in one bo<ly, exercised such 
power over every single person as seemed beneficial to 
the whole ; and this men call perfect democracy* Others 
chose rather to be governed by a select number of 
such as most excelled in wisdom and virtue ; and this, 
according to the signification of the word, was called 
aristocracy ; or when one man excelled all others, the 
government was put into his hands, under the name of 
monarchy* But the wisest, best, and far the greatest 
part of mankind, rejecting these simple species, did 
form governments mixed or composed of the three, as 
shall proved hereafter, which commonly received their 
respective denomination from the part that prerailcd, 
and did deserve praise or blame as they were well or ill 
proportioned. 

It were a folly hereupon to say that the liberty for 
which we contend is of no use to us, since we cannot 
endure the solitude, barbarity, weakness, want, misery, 
nnd dangers that accompany it whilst we live alone, 
nor can enter into a society without resigning it ; for 
the choice of that society, and the liberty of framing 
it according to our own wills, for our own good, is all 
we seek. This remains to us whilst we form govern- 
ments, that we ourselves are judges how far ’tis good 
for us to recede from our natural liberty ; which is of 
so great importance, that from thence only we can 
know whether we are freemen or slaves ; and the 
difference between the best government and the worst 


doth wholly depend on a right or wrong exercise of 
that power. If men are naturally free, such as have 
wisdom and understanding will always frame good 
govemmenu ; but if they are bom under the necessity 
of a perpetual slavery, no wisdom can be of use to 
them ; but all must for ever depend on the will of 
their lords, how cruel, mad, proud, or wicked soever 
they be. . • . 

The Grecians, amongst others who followed the light 
of reason, knew no other original title to the government 
of a nation than that wisdom, valour, and justice which 
was beneficial to the people. These qualities gave be- 
ginning to those governments which we call Htroum 
Rtgna [the Governments of the Heroes] ; and the 
veneration paid to such as enjoyed them proceeded 
from a grateful sense of the good received from them; 
they were thought to be descended from the gods, who 
in virtue and beneficence surpassed other men ; the same 
attended their descendanU, till they came to abuse their 
power, and by their vices shewed themselves like to or 
worse than others. Those nations did not seek the most 
ancient but the most worthy, and thought such only 
worthy to be preferred before others who could best 
perform their duty. 

Upon the same grounds we may conclude that no 
privilege is peculiarly annexed to any form of govern- 
ment, but that all magistrates are equally the ministers 
of God, who perform (he work for which (hey are in- 
stituted ; and that the people which institutes them may 
proportion, regulate, ami terminate their power os to 
time, measure, and number of persons, os seems most 
convenient to themselves, which can be no other than 
their own good. For it cannot be imagined that a 
multitude of people should send for Numa, or any other 
person to whom (hey owed nothing, to reign over them, 
that he might live in glory and pleasure 5 or for any 
other reason than (hat it might 1 m good for them and 
their posterity. This shews the work of all magistrates 
to be always and everywhere the same, even the doing 
of justice and procuring the welfare of those that create 
them. This we learn from common sense : Plato, Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and the best human authors lay it as 
an immo>nblc foundation, upon which they build their 
aeguments relating to matters of that nature. 

(Prom Chap. i.| acets. lo. i6. and ao.) 

See ihe Livet of Sidney by Meadley (iStsX R- Chase Sidney 
(1835X Snntvoord (New York, i88iX Ewald (1B73), and G. M. 
Blackburne (1885) ; and Firth in the Dutiemeuy ^ NeJitnal 
Biegnt^jt (1897). 

CtCorKe Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers, was one of the foremost religious re- 
volutionaries of the age. He was the son of a 
weaver at Fenny Drayton, in Leicestershire, and 
was bom in 1624. Having been apprenticed to 
a shoemaker who traded in wool and cattle, he 
spent much of his youth in tending sheep, an 
employment which afforded ample room for 
solitary meditation. When about nineteen years 
of age, he was one day vexed by a disposition to 
intemperance which he observed in two professedly 
religious friends whom ho met at a fair. * I went 
away,’ says he in his Journal^ ' and, when I had 
done my business, returned home ; but I did not 
go to b^ that night, nor could I sleep ; but some* 
times walked up and down, and sometimes prayed, 
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and cried to the Lord, who said unto me : ** Thou 
scest how young people go together into vanity, 
and old people into the earth ; thou must forsake 
all, young and old, keep out of all, and be a 
stranger to This divine communication was 

scrupulously obeyed ; the advices of his friends to 
marry, to take tobacco, and the like had naturally 
no weight with him. From 1646 he ceased attend- 
ance at church ; and leaving his relations and 
master, he wandered about the country* Bible in 
hand, a small competency he had supplying his 
slender wants. Now and for the rest of his life, 
Fox had many dreams and visions, and received 
supernatural messages from heaven. Thus, as he 
records in his Journal y * One morning, as I was 
sitting by the fire, a great cloud came over me, and 
a temptation beset me, and I sate still. And it 
was said, All things come by nature ; and the Ele- 
ments and Stars came over me, so that I was in a 
moment quite clouded with it ; but, inasmuch as I 
sate still and said nothing, the people of the house 
perceived nothing. And as I sate still under it and 
let it alone, a living hope rose in me, and a true 
voice arose in me which cried : There is a living 
God who made all things. And immediately the 
cloud and temptation vanished away, and the life 
rose over it all, and my heart was glad, and I praised 
the living God.’ Afterwards, he tells us, ‘ the Lord’s 
power broke forth, and 1 had great openings and 
prophecies, and spoke unto the people of the 
things of God, which they heard with attention 
and silence, and went away and spread the fame 
thereof.’ He began about the year 1647 to leach 
publicly in the vicinity of Dukinhcld and Man- 
chester, whence he travelled through several neigh- 
bouring counties. He had now come to hold that 
a teamed education is unnecessary to a minister ; 
that the existence of a separate clerical profession 
is unwarranted by the Bible ; that the Creator of 
the world is not a dweller in temples made with 
hands ; and that the Scriptures are not the rule 
cither of conduct or judgment, but that man 
should follow *the light of Christ within.’ From 
about 1647 he became an itinerant preacher. He 
often went into churches while service was going 
on, and interrupted the clergymen by loudly con- 
tradicting their statements of doctrine ; and by 
these breaches of order, and the employment of 
such unceremonious fashions of address as, ^Come 
down, thou deceiver I’ he naturally gave great 
oflcnce, which led sometimes to his imprisonment, 
and sometimes to severe treatment from the hands of 
the populace. He was especially hostile to services 
held in * steeple-houses ’ and conducted by formalist 
^professors’ (not so much the Laudians as the 
Puritans, with their long abstruse sermons and 
extravagant doctrines of verbal inspiration). The 
’inner light’ was the central idea of his teaching. 
He inveighed against sacerdotalism and formalism, 
and was equally vehement against most social con- 
ventions. Priests, lawyers, and soldiers were all 
obnoxious to him. The L.ord forbade him to put 


off his hat to any, high or low, and he w«is required 
to ihec and (hou rich and poor equally. He de- 
nounced all public amusements, and came into 
collision with all sorts of people ; his life is indeed 
little else than a record of insults, persecutions, and 
imprisonments. At Derby he was imprisoned in 
the house of correction and then in the common 
jail for a year, and afterwards in a still more 
unpleasant cell at Carlisle for half that period. 

His first convert seems to have been made in 
1647, and soon there were tlmusands of the 
‘Friends of Truth,’ the full designation of the 
new communion: in 1650 the popular name of 
‘Quakers’ was given to the ‘ Friends* by Judge 
Bennct, Fox continued to preach, dispute, to 
wander about, and hold conferences. In 1654 he 
was sent by Colonel Hacker to Cromwell ; and of 
this memorable interview he gives an account in 
his Journal^ quoted below. Carlyle’s stor>' of Fox’s 
being equipped in a leathern suit sewed by his own 
hands seems to be doubtful, though Sewel (1722) 
distinctly alleges a complete dress of leather. 
Fox himself speaks only of ‘leathern breeches,* 
a nowise outrageous garment, though no doubt 
his eccentricities in costume and bearing were 
sufficiently exasperating to his unfriends. 

Amidst much opposition, Fox still continued 
to travel through every corner of the kingdom, 
expounding his views and answering objections, 
both verbally ;ind in controversial pamphlets. In 
the course of his peregrinations he suffered fre- 
quent imprisonment, sometimes as a disturber of 
the peace, and sometimes because he refused to 
uncover his head in the presence of magistrates. 
He was at least eight times imprisoned, the longest 
spell of jail being two years and seven and a half 
months. In 1656, the year after he and his 
followers refused to take the oath of abjuration, 
they had increased to such an extent that there 
were nearly one thousand of them in jail. He 
visited Wales and Scotland, and (after maiT>'ing 
a worthy *widow) went to Barba docs, Jamaica, 
America (where he spent nearly two years), Hol- 
land, and Germany. In these later wanderings 
he was accompanied by Penn, Barclay, Keith, 
and other Quaker leaders. He died in London, 
13th January 1691. Fox’s own extravagances, 
especially in his earlier career, and the often gro- 
tesque proceedings of some of the recruits from 
the Ranters, Shakers, and other eccentric sects of 
the time (see on Naylcr at page 623), partly explain 
the abhorrence with which the Quakers were re- 
garded alike by Churchmen and Nonconformists. 
This gradually yielded to the essentially shrewd 
and sober pietism of Fox; but his view of the ‘inner 
light’ as more than co-ordinate in authority with 
the Bible, the Quaker rejection of the sacraments, 
and suspicion as to their unsoundness on the 
Trinity (see at Penn, Vol. II. p. 39) maintained the 
dislike of the orthodox. Baxter and Bun>*an were 
as uncompromisingly hostile as the professional 
controvcrsialisu. Fox had not merely a heart 
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full of love for his fellows, but a mind capable 
of instituting systems of registration, poor relief, 
education, and self-help, which have made the 
community he founded a social power. His 
preaching and writings were often mystical, and 
not seldom turgid and incoherent ; in the Journal 
his style is usually plain and simple, but eloquent 
and moving. 

Fox’s work on the use of ‘thou* and ‘you’ has 
perhaps a peculiar interest for a Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature, in«asmuch as by it he sought 
seriously to modify established usage, and did 
prevail with his followers for more than two 
centuries. The arguments from the usage of 
Amaickilcs, Hivites, Moabites, Shuhites, &c. arc 
taken straight from the Scripture texts in which 
pcrson«agcs of these tribes or races arc quoted ; and 
the forms of the second personal pronouns, singular 
and plural, in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, 
Manx, &c., arc given with tedious superfluity. Fox 
and his colleagues in this work, John Stubbs and 
Benjamin Fcrrlcy, fully recognise the rights of the 
accusative, and do not projmsc to supersede ‘ thou * 
by an ungrammatical use of ‘ thee.' The following 
is the first quarter or so of the title of the quaint 
book, A DatUe-Door for Teadurs and Projrssors to 
Uarn Singular and Plural^ You lo many and Thou 
io ofu : Singular one^ Thou; Plural many^ You, 
IVh^rdn is sluxotd forth by Grammar or Scripture 
examples how se 7 feral Nations and Peoples have 
made a distinction between Singular and Plural^ 
and so on. The book bears date 1660. In the 
title it is affirmed, and in the book argued, and 
in a postscript signed by Fox specially emphasised, 
that the use of ‘you* in speaking to one person, 
which he so strongly reprobates, was ‘set up by 
the Pope in his pride.' 

In Church at Ulveretone. 

After this [1652] on a lecture-day, I was moved to go 
to the steeple-house at Ulverstonc, where were abund* 
ance of professors, priests, and people » . . and afler (he 
lx)rd had opened my mouth to speak John Sawrey the 
justice came to me and said if I would speak according 
to the scriptures I should .speak. . « • Then he said I 
should not speak, contradicting himself who had said just 
l>efore I should speak if I would speak according to the 
scriptures, which I did. Now (he people were quiet 
and heard me gladly, until the Justice Sawrey (who 
was the first stirrer up of cruel persecution in the 
north) incensed them against me and set them to hale, 
t>eat, and bruise me. Then on a sudden the people 
were in a rage, and fell upon me in the steeple-house 
before his face, knocked me down, and kicked me, and 
trampled upon me, he looking on ; and so great was 
the uproar, that some tumbled over their seats for fear. 
At last he came and took me from the people, led me 
out of the steep1e*hou$e, and put me into (he hands of 
the constables and other officers, bidding them whip me, 
and put me out of (he town. Then they led me about a 
quarter of a mile, some taking hold of my collar, and 
'Some of my arms and shoulders, and shook and dragged 
me along. And there being many friendly people come 
to the market, and some of them come to the steeple- 


house to hear me, divers of these they knocked down 
also, and broke their heads, so that the blood ran down 
from several of them ; and Judge Fell's son running after 
lo see what they would do with me, they threw him into 
a ditch of water, some of them cr)'ing : ‘ Knock the teeth 
out of his head.’ When they had haled me to the 
common-moss side, a multitude following, the constables 
and other officers gave me some blows over my back 
with willow-rods, and so thrust me among the rude 
multitude, who (having furnished themselves with sUves, 
some wXh hedge-stakes and others with holm or holly 
bushes) fell upon me, and beat me upon my head, arms, 
and shoulders, till they had amazed me j so that I fell 
down upon the wet common. And when I recovered my- 
self again, and saw myself lying in a watery common, and 
the people standing about me, I lay still a little while ; 
and the power of the Lonl sprang through roc, and the 
Eternal Refreshings refreshed me, so that I stood up 
again in the strengthening j>ower of the Eternal GocL 
And stretching out my arms amongst them, 1 said with 
a loud voice 5 * Strike again ! here are my arms, my 
head, and my cheeks ! ’ . . . Then they began lo fall 
out among themselves. 

Interview with Oliver CromwelL 
After Captain Drury had lodged me at the Mermaid 
[over against the Mews at Charing Cross], he went to 
give the Protector an account of me. And when he 
came to me again, he told me the Protector did require 
that I should promise not to take up a carnal sword or 
weapon against him or the government, as it then was ; 
and that 1 should write it in what words 1 saw good, and 
set my hand to it. I said little in reply to Captain 
Drury ; but the next morning I was moved of the Lotd 
lo write a ]>apcr lo the Protector, by the name of Oliver 
Cromwell, wherein 1 did in the presence of the Lord 
God declare that I did deny the wearing or drawing of a 
carnal sword, or any other outward weapon, against him 
or any man ; and that I was sent of God to stand a 
witness against all violence, and against the works of 
darkness ; and to turn people from darkness to the light, 
and to bring them from the occasion of war and fighting 
to the peaceable Gospel, and from being evil-doers, which 
the magistrates’ sword should be a terror to. When I 
had written what the Lord had given me to write, I set 
my name to it, and gave it to Captain Drury to give 
to Oliver Cromwell, which he did. Afler some time, 
Captain Drury brought me before the Protector himself 
at SVhitehall ; it was in a morning, before he was dressed ; 
and one Harvey, who had come a little among Friends 
[i.e. the Friends], but was disobedient, waited upon him. 
When I came in, I was moved to say : * Peace be in 
this house;' and I bid him keep in the fear of God, 
that he might receive wisdom from him, that by it he 
might be ordered, and with it might order all things 
under his hand unto God’s glory. I spoke much to him 
of truth, and a great deal of discoune I had with him 
about religion ; wherein he carried himself very moder- 
ately. But he said we quarreUed with priests, whom he 
called ministers. I told him, I did not quarrel with 
them, but they quarrelled with me and my friends. But, 
said I, if we own the prophets, Christ, and the apostles, 
we cannot hold up such teachers, prophets, and shepherds 
os the prophets, Christ, and the apostles declared against ; 
but we must declare against (hero by the same povrer 
and spirit Then 1 shewed him that the prophets, Cbrist» 
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and the apostles declared freely, and declared against 
them that did not declare freely; such as preache<l for 
filthy lucre, and divined for money, and preached for 
hire, and were covetous and greedy, like the dumb dogs 
that could never have enough ; and that they that liave 
the same spirit that Christ, and the prophets, ami the 
apostles had, could not but declare against all such now, 
as they did then. As I spoke, he would several times 
say it was very good, and it was truth. I told him, that 
all Christendom (so calle<l) had the scriptures, but they 
wanted the power and spirit that those had who gave 
forth the scriptures, and that was the reason they were 
not in fellowship with the Son, nor with the Father, nor 
with the scriptures, nor one with another. Many more 
words I had with him, but people coming in, I drew a 
little back ; and as I was turning, he catched me by the 
hand, and with tears in Jus eyes s.aid : ‘Come again to 
my house, for if thou and I were but an hour of a day 
together, we should be nearer one to the other ; ’ adding, 
tliat he wished me no more ill than he did to his own 
soul. I told him if he did he wronged his own soul, 
and I bid him hearken to God’s voice, that he might 
stand in his counsel, and ol>ey it ; and if he did so, that 
would keep him from hardness of heart ; hut if he did 
not hear Go«rs voice, his heart would be hardcne<l. 
And he said it was true. Then I went out ; and when 
^ptain Drury came out after me, he told me his lonl 
Protector said I was at liberty, and might go whither I 
would. Then I was brought into a great hall, where the 
Protector’s gentlemen were to dine. And I asked them 
what they brought me hither for. They said it was by 
the Protector’s order, that I might dine with them. I 
bid them let the Protector know 1 would not eat a bit 
of his bread, nor drink a sup of his drink. When he 
heard this he said : ‘ Now I see there is a people risen 
and come up that I cannot win, either with gifts, 
honours, offices, or places; but all other sects and 
^plc I can.’ It was told him again, that we had 
fo^k our own, and were not like to look for such 
things from him. 

In 1656, in Hyde Park| Fox ^espyed ihe Pro- 
tector coming in his coach. Whereupon I rode 
up lo his coach-sidc ; and some of his life-guard 
would liavc put me away, but he forbade them. 
So I rode down by his coach -side with him, 
declaring what the Lord gave me to say unto 
him of the condition and of the suffering of 
friends in the nation ; shewing him how con- 
trary this was to Christ's word and his apostles, 
and to Christianity. When we were come to 
James's Park gate, I left him, and at parting 
he desired me to come to his house.' He had 
a brief meeting with Cromwell very shortly before 
the^ Protector's death, described in a passage on 
which Carlyle founded a famous apostrophe : 

The same day, takiog boat, I went down [really up] to 
Kingston, and from thence to Hampton Court, to speak 
with the Protector about the sufTerings of friends. I 
met him riding into Hampton Court Park, and before 
I came at him, as he rode at the head of hii life-guard, 

I saw and felt a waft {whiffy omin) of death go forth 
against him. • . , And when I came to him he looked 
like a dead mao. After I had laid the suflerings of friends 
before him, ood had warned him according as 1 was 
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moved to s,>cak to him, he bid me come lo his house, 
bo I returned lo Kingston, and die next ejay went up 
to Hampton Court to have spoken further with hinu 
But when I came, he was sick, .and Harvey, who was 
one that waited on }jin^, told me the doctors were not 
wdling that I should come in to speak with him. So I 
pa.'vsed away, and never saw him any more. 

The chief wriii>^gs of (;eorg^ Fox, lew died as Authorities on 
docinne than Penn’s and Hdiclay’s (sec VoL 11 . pp. 38, ^,) 
three folio volumes 1O9S. 1706) containing (1) his Jcurfuii, (a) 

EfislUt, amJ (j) a cclUctt^n Dpcirintil Dcckf. 

A fouTth folio (1659) conioins Tht CrtAt MU(erj. Penney etiiteti 
Ihe y auruai d'iiM from the MSS. (i<>« r, 1^34) ; and SM^rt y^uma/s 
auH /ttnerary y^uryuxit, first published in 1^5 by tike Friends' 
Historical Association. The list of Fox's works, largely {samphlets, 
occupies hfiythree pages of Joseph Smith's 0/ FrUfuW 

B^ks (1S6S). See the Life by Hodgkin (iS<»: R Knighi't 
Foundtr t/Quak 4 r$$m (1993) ; and AVt»» (i^5X 

John Biinyaih 

author of the Pilgrittis Progress^ was bom at 
Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628. By universal 
assent the ‘ inspired^jinker ' is ranked with our 
English classics and great masters of allegory ; his 
masterpiece was one of the few books Dr Johnson 
wished had been longer ; and yet, so late^asT782, 
Cowper dared not name him in his ix>elry lest 
the name should provoke a sneer. According lo 
the transcript registers from the parish of Elstow, 
Bunyan’s father, who described himself as a 
* braseyer,' married Margaret Bentley on the 23rd 
of May 1627, and on the 30th of November (628 
their illustrious son was baptised at Elstow church. 
In his seventeenth year John Bunyan, who was bred 
to his father's trade, was — doubtless under a levy 
made by Parliament upon the villages of Bedford- 
shire — drafted into the army, and took part in the 
civil war between Roundhead and Royalist, prob- 
ably serving in the garrison at Ncwport-Pagnell 
under the commander assumed to be the original 
of Butler's Hudibras, Sir Samuel Luke (see page 
73S)* Froude was of opinion that he enlisted in 
the Royalist ranks. On the disbanding of the army 
Bunyan returned to Elstow, and about 1649 
married a wife who brought him no dower of 
worldly wealth, for, as he put it, ^ this woman 
and I came together as poor as i>oor might be, 
not having so much household stuff as a dish or 
spoon betwixt us both.' She brought with her, 
however, two books which had belonged to her 
father, the Plain Afatfs Pathway to Hoav^n and 
the Practice of Piety ^ in which they read together, 
and by which Bunyan was observably influenced. 
His Life and Death of A/r Badfnan^ published in 
1680, shows not a little resemblance to the first of 
these books. Now it was — in the years when he 
took a lively delight in ringing the bells of Elstow 
church — that he passed through the deep reli- 
gio us_experiencc s so vividly described in Grace 
Abounding^ There is no reason to believe that at 
any time Bunyan led a vicious or depraved life, 
or was what Southey said he was — a blagk^^uud. 
Rather he seems always to have been well disposed 
I and tender in consci ence, though careless and 
I addicted, like his neighbours, to the customary 
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English habit of swearing rather freely. A sin- 
cere religious enthusiast applies a severe standard 
to his own past life. 

Dr Brown of Bedford strongly disapproves Sir 
Walter Scott’s suggestion that, as tinkers were often 
Gypsies, ‘ the poct-apostle of the English middle 
classes,’ as Froude has called him, may have been 
of Gypsy race ; there were Bonyons or Buingnons 
in Bedfordshire in the twelfth centur>', and the 
name is found in thirty different spellings. On the 
other hand, it has been shown that there was at 
least one ‘Egyptian rogue’ of the name of Bownian 
in Cornwall in 1586; but the theor>' of Gypsy origin 
is at most a speculation. 

The young Bedford brazier was introduced by 
some Puritan friends to their minister, Johjn Gifford, 
a converted royalist major who had orgamsed a 
little community sometimes incorrectly described 
as a Baptist church, it being a church in which 
baptism and some other questions much debated 
in those days were left to the individual conscience, 
and not made an essential part of church life. 
Bunyan joined this Christian fellowship in 1653, 
and about 165$ he was asked by the brethren to 
address them in their church gatherings. This led 
to his beginning to preach in the villages round 
Bedford, and in 1656 he was brought into discus- 
sions with the followers of George Fox ; this 
again moved him to authorship, his hrst book, 
Some Gospel TrtUhs Openedy being published 
against the Quakers in 1656. That earliest effort 
of his pen, though rapidly but vigorously written, 
is altogether remarkable as the composition of a 
working-man whose schooldays had become a far- 
off memory. To it Edward Burrough, an eminent 
Quaker, replied, and Bunyan made rejoinder in A 
Vindication of Gospel Trul/ts Opened. Two other 
works were published by him ere, in November 
1660, he was arrested while preaching in a farm- 
house at Samscll, a small hamlet a little to the 
south of Ampthill, in Bedfordshire. The imprison- 
ment which followed upon this arrest lasted for 
twelve long years, during which Bunyan wrote 
Profitable MedjjlatioHSy Praying in the Spirity 
Christian Behavioury The Holy Cilyy The Resur^ 
reetion of the Deady Grace Aboundingy and some 
smaller works. The place of incarceration was the 
county jail, which stood at the comer of the High 
Street and Silver Street, in the centre of the town 
of Bedford. The prisoner for conscience* sake was 
released after the Decl aration o f Indulgence of 
1672, under which he became a licensed preacher, 
having been chosen by the church to which he 
belonged as their pastor. He had held this office 
for three years when in February 1675 the Decla- 
ration of Indulgence was cancelled and the licenses 
of the Nonconformist preachers recalled by pro- 
clamation. The following month a warrant was 
issued for his arrest, signed by no fewer than 
thirteen magistrates, and sealed by ten of them — 
a document which came to light in 1887 when the 
Chauncy MSS. came to the hammer at Sotheby’s. 


Brought to trial at the midsummer sessions under 
the Conventicle Act, Bunyan was sent to prison for 
six months in the tovm jail on. Bedford Bridge. 

It was during this later and briefer imprisonment 
that he wrote the first part of his memorable 
Pilgrinfs Progress— eniered in the register of the 
Stationers* Company on 22nd December 1677, and 
licensed i8th February 1678. When first issued it 
was shorter than in its final form— it then contained 
no Mr Worldly Wiseman and no second meeting 
with Evangelist. The discourse with Charity at 
the Palace Beautiful, the further accounts of Mr 
By-ends’ rich relations, the story of Diffidence, the 
wife of Giant Despair, with other not unimportant 
passages, were added in the second and thir d edi- 
tions (1678 and 1679). This Vas folloNvcd^ the 
Life and Death of Mr RadmM in 1680, containing, 
as Froude has said, a vivid piatire of rough English 
life in the days of Charles II. ; by the Holy Wary 
his most notable work after the Pilgrinis ProgresSy 
in 1682 ; and by the second part of the Pilgrimy 
containing the story of Christiana and her children, 
in 1684. Bunyan had been pastor of the Bedford 
church for sixteen years, when, after a ride through 
the rain on horseback from Reading to London, 
he was seized with a fatal illn ess at the house of 
his friend, John Stnidwick, a grocer at the sign of 
the Star on Snow Hill, Holbom, and here he died 
on the 31st of August 1688, and was buried in 
Bunhill Fields, the Nonconformist Campo Santo. 

During the sixty years of his life Bunyan wrote 
something like sixty books, but he will be best 
remembered by three of these — the Grace Abound- 
ingy the Holy Wary and the P$igrinis_^ogresSy 
and best of all by the last of the three. Grace 
Abounding Macaulay describes as one of the most 
remarkable pieces of autobiography in the ^orld ; 
ihc Ho^War is an allegory of the struggle be- 
tween God and the devil for man’s soul— an alle- 
gory vastly less fully realised and visualised than 
the opus magnum. The Pilgrifffs Progress sprang 
at once into fame, 100,000 copies 'being sold during 
the subsequent ten years of its author’s life. It 
was also printed at Boston, in New England, in 
1681 ; a Dutch tmnsUtion^vas issued at Amster- 
dam in 1682, and both this and a handsomer edition 
of 1685 were illustrated by Dutch engravers, then 
the leaders of the art of engraving in, Europe. 
The book was also translated into Welsh, Walloon, 
French, German, .Polish, and Swedish between 
1688 and 1743* Since then it has been translated 
into about a hundred languages and dialects, the 
versions in Japanese and the Canton vernacular 
being admirably illustrated by native artists, who 
have adapted scenery and costumes to Chinese 
conditions. 

When in 1830 Southey’s edition of the Pilgrinis 
/’rc’/rm appeared, with a Life of Bunyan, Macaulay 
— not a very likely person to appreciate the religious 
power of the book, its value as a manual of de- 
votional thought, its vivid realisation of the sense 
of sin and of absolute need for supernatural re- 
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demption— 1 }>- his famous and enlhusiastic essay in 
the Edinburgh Revinu revived the interest of the 
educated in the PUgrim as an unparalleled monu- 
ment of creative literature, remarkable ainonjrst all 
the alleprics of the world in that it had a strony 
human interest ‘In the wildest parts of Scotland 
the Pilgrim's Progress is the delight of tlic peas- 
antrj'. In ever)’ nursery the Pilgrim's Prot’rrss 
is a greater favourite than Jack the Ciani-killer. 
Every reader knows the straight and narrow path 
as well as he knows 


a road in which lie 
has gone backward 
and forward a hun- 
dred limes. This is 
the highest miracle 
of genius, that things 
which are not should 
be as though they 
were, that the ima- 
ginations of one 
mind should l>ecomc 
the personal recol- 
lections of another. 

And this miracle (he 
tinker lias wrought. 

. . . I'hc style oj 
lUmyan is dcllglii- 
ful to every reader, 
and invaluable as 
a study to cver>' 
person who wishes 
to obtain a wi<lc 
command over the 
English language. 

The vocabular)' is 
the vocabulary of 
the common i>cople. 

There is not an ex- 
pression, if wc except 
a few technical terms 
of theology, which 
would puzzle the 
rudest peasant. We 
have ohservea several pages which do not conuin 
a single word of more than two syllables Yet no 
writer has said more exactly what he mcakl lo say 
I; or magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhorta- 
tion, for subtle disquisition, for every purpose of the 
jwt, the orator, and the divine, this hbmely dialect 
the dialect of plain working-men, was perfectly suffi- 
cicnt. rhere is no Ijook in our literature on which 
wc would so readily stake the fame of the old un- 
polluted English language, no book which shows 
so well how rich that language is in its own proper 
wealth, and how little it has been improved by all 
that It has borrowed** ^ 

Macaulay fr^3[^ admitted that ‘the PUgritds 

^ogress undoubtedly is not a perfect allegory. 

Ihe types are often inconsistent ^vI^^ other • 

and sometimes the allegorical disguise is altogether 

thrown The river, for example, is emblematic 
46 


JOHN RUNYAN. 

From a Drawing by Robert While (1645-170^). 


of death ; .tnd wc arc told that ever)- human being 
must pas» through the river. But Faithful does not 
pass througli it. He is martyred, not in shadow, 
but in reality, at X'anity Fair. Hopeful talks to 
Christian about Esau’s birthright and about his 
own convictions of sin as Bunyan might have talked 
With one of his own congregation.’ By more recent 
and less sympathetic critics it has even been tom- 
plained that the allegory of the Piigrivt’s Progress 
does not h.ang together, and that' the details are 

often int ongruous or 
even absurd. The 
author constantly 
forgets that 1 ‘ilgrim 
carried such an in- 
credible burden on 
his b.irk. which in- 
deed his friends wci e 
supixjsed not to sec ; 
and he seems To ap- 
prove of a good man 
deserting wife and 
children on occa- 
sion. It is contended 
that though Bunyan 
had fervour, vigour, 
spiritual insight, nar- 
rative jiowcr, a gift 
of homely humour 
and satire, and cx- 
traordinar)- facility 
in handling familiar 
and commonplace 
conceptions, he yet • 
lacked a profound ! 
imagination and the ' 
supremest gift of 
poctir-rision. His 
idea of the Heavenly 
City, it is said, is 
less lofty than even 
the convcntTonal 
one, and many of 
his thoughts border 
on vulgaruy. Against such unfair depreciation 
Macaulay’s answer still holds good : nobody, what- 
ever his genius, could sustain a I png allegory 
without -inconsistencies 5 no writer, ancient or 
modem, has achieved this feat. The best thing 
an allegorist can do is to present ‘ a succession of 
analogies, each of which may separately be strik- 
ing and liappy, without looking very- nicely to see 
whether they harmonise with each other.’ No simile 
even need be expected to run on all fours. And if 
we go beyond Macaulay, make allowance for Ihe 
drganx-^t, and remember that no dream is a 
harmonious wholejrom b^inning to.cnd,-wc shall 
sec that occasional lapses’ or Incongruities hardly 
injure the eflect of a continued reverie with dream- 
like episodes, and might even be said to make it 
liker its model. Another answer to hypcrcriticism 
IS to be found in the immediate success and the 
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permanent vitality of the book, and its power 
of appealing to all kinds of Christians and un- 
chrislians in so many nations and languages. 

The very homeliness of conceptionVtht* familiarity 
of the imagery, the accepted symbolisms, the 
shrewd, practical common-sense, and the com- 
bin.ation of homely vernacular and Bible Eng- 
lish all contribute to heighten the realism of the 
whole. 

It is the irony of history that the next very 
eminent English writer to attach a very high value 
to Bunyan and Bunyan's work should also com- 
pletely reject the theological system that underlies 
all Bunyan’s writings. J. A. proude was a much 
deeper critic than Macaulay phe gave full weight 
in human life and in literature to the ever-pressing 
problems of religion and ethics, but must have 
seemed to Bunyan almost as much an alien to the 
household of faith as Macaulay was. ^el, pro- 
testing throughout his book on Bunyan against 
the shallow judgment of those who called him ‘a 
I’hilistine of genius,’ Froude thus comments : ‘And 
yet Bunyan, intensely religious as he was, and 
narrow as his theology was, is^ always,-hyman. 
His genius remains fresh and vigorou's under the 
least promising conditions. All mankind being 
under sin together, he has no favourites to flatter, 
no opponents to misrepresent. There is a kindli- 
ness in his descriptions, even of the Evil One’s 
attacks upon himself. 

‘ The Pilgrim's Prop-ess^ though professedly an 
allegoric story of the Protestant plan of salvation, 
is conceived in the large, wide spirit of humanity 
itself. Anglo-Catholic and Lutheran, Calvinist 
and Deist, can alike read it with delight, and find 
their own theories in it. Even tlie Romanist has 
only to blot out a few paragraphs, and can dis- 
cover no purer model of a Christian life to place 
in the hands of his children. The religion of the 
Pilgrim's Progress is the religion which must be 
always and everywhere, as long as man believes 
that he has a soul' and is responsible for his 
actions; and thus it is that, while theological 
folios once devoured as manna from Heaven 
now lie on the bookshelves dead as Egyptian 
mummies, this book is wrought into the mind 
and memory of every well-conditioned English 
or American child ; while the matured man, 
furnished with all the knowledge which litera- 
ture can teach him, still finds the adventures of 
Christian as charming as the adventures of Ulysses 
or yEneas.’ 

Froude also protests against * the common 
fashion’ of calling Bunya n’s verse doggerel, and 
disputes the universal judgment mainly on the 
(debatable) ground that ‘no verse Js doggerel 
which has a s iiKcre a nd rational rheaning in 
it.’ But few will agree with him that ‘ Bunyan’s 
lines are often as successful as the best lines of 
Quarles or George Herbert’ Perhaps the best- 
known is the first verse of the shepherd-boy’s song 
in the second part of the Pilgrim •• 


He that is down needs fear no fall, 

He lliat is low no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

Bunyan sometimes saw the events of^evc^’day 
life through a poetical magnifier. The very simple 
enterprise of killing an adder is described in the 
extract from Grace Abounding as if it had been a 
death-struggle with a dragon. The adder’s bite, 
though painful, is not dangerous to any healthy 
man ; and the sting— since adders administer their 
poison from a hollow tooth— was the harmless 
forked tongue. 

Allegorical pilgrimages from this to a belter 
world were no novelty in European literature. In 
1858 an interesting parallel was shown to exist 
between the Pilgrim's Progress and Le Pilerinage 
de r Homme of Dc Guilcville or Guincville, a 
-Parisian poet who died about 1360. The pilgrim- 
age here too was from the world and its vices 
and sorrows, through difficulties and dangers, to 
the celestial city of Jerusalem; the work was 
Englished as The Pilgrimage of the Life of 
Man, or Pilpimage de Mounde, by Lydgate, in 
1426 (printed by Furnivall for the E.E.T.S., 
Part I., 1899). Another translation was printed 
by Caxlon. Gcilcr von Kaisersberg wrote also 
a Chrisiliche Pilgersehafi sum ewigen Vaterland 
in 1512 ; and as Bunyan seems to have learnt 
something from the Anabaptists, this German 
‘pilgrimage to the everlasting Fatherland’ might 
possibly have indirectly influenced him. Many re- 
semblances between Bunyan and earlier dreamers 
of dreams with a purpose— including Hampole, 
Wyclif, Spenser, ‘ Piers Plowman,’ and Waller 
Map— arc discussed in N. Hill's Guillaume de 
Guileville compared with Bunyan (1858) and in 
Wharey’s Sources of Bunyan's Allegories (1904)- 
Hundreds of notable English writers from his 
own day till ours have owned their deep debt to 
B unyan , and shown in their style traces of his in- 
fluence. And not merely English writers : Bunyan’s 
stamp has been found on some of Schiller’s poems, 
and Wicland, of all people in the world, received 
an impulse from the English dreamer of dreams, 
Frank T. BuUen professed that his style was 
wholly based on the Bible and Bunyan. W. E. 
Henley said of the chameleon-like R. L. Steven- 


son (who surely in this respect more than any man ^ 


served many masters) : ‘ Bunyan was born a masterY 
Stevenson was born — a student of Bunyan. Thcrej 


is the diflercnce.’ 


From 'Qrece Abounding.’ 

In this my relation of the merciful working of God 
upon my soul, it will not be amiss iftin the first place 
I do in a few words give you a hint of my pedigree and 
manner of bringing up, that thereby the goodness ai^ 
bounty of God towards me may be the more advanced 
and magnified before the sons of men. 

For my descent then, it was, as is well known by 
many, of a low and inconsiderable generation, my folher » 
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house beiag of thAt mnk that is meanest and most 
despised of all the families of the land. Wherefore I 
have not here, as others, to boost of noble bloo<l and 
of any high*born state according to the fled), though, 
all things considered, I magnify the heavenly majesty, 
for that by this door he brought me into the world, 
to partake of the grace and life that is in Chn>t by 
the gospel. But notwithstanding the meanness and 
inconsiderablcness of my parents, it pleased God lo put 
it into their hearts to put me to school, to leam me 
both to read and write; the which 1 also attained, 
according to the rate of other poor men's children, 
though to my shame I confess I did soon lose that I 
had learned, even almost utterly, and that long before 
the Lord did work his gracious work of conversion upon 
my soul. As for my own natural life, for the time 
that I was without God in the world, it was indeed 
according to the course of this world, and the spirit 
that DOW worketh in the chihiren of disobedience, 
Kph. ii. 2, 3. It was my delight to be taken captive 
by the devil at his will, 2 Tim. ii. 26, l>eing f)lle<l with 
all unrighteousness ; the which did also so strongly 
work both in my heart and life, that I had but few 
etjuals, both for cursing, swearing, lying, and blas- 
pheming the holy name of God. Yea, so settled and 
rooted was I in these things, that they became as a 
second nature to me; the which, as I have also with 
soberness considered since, did so ofTend the Lord that 
even in my childhoo<l he did scare and terrify me 
with fearful dreams and visions. For ofiea after I had 
spent this and the other day in sin, I have been greatly 
afllicted while asleep with the apprehensions of devils 
and wicked spirits, who, as 1 then thought, hbouretl 
to draw me away with them, of which 1 could never be 
rid. Also I should at these years be greatly troubled 
with the thoughts of the fearful torments of hell- fire, 
still fearing that it would be my lot to be found at last 
among those devils and hellish fiends who are there 
l>oun(l down with the chains and bonds of darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day. 

These things, I say, when 1 was but a child but nine 
or ten years old, did so distress my soul, that then, in 
the midst of my many sports and childish vanities, 
amidst my vain companions, I was often much cast 
down and afllicted in my mind therewith, yet could I 
not let go my sins. Yea, I was also then so overcome 
with despair of life and heaven, that I should often wish 
either that there had been no hell, or that I had been a 
devil, supposing they were only tormentors, that if it 
must needs be that I went thither, I might Iw rather a 
tormentor than be tormented myself. 

A while after, these terrible dreams did leave me, 
which also I soon forgot ; for my pleasures did quickly 
cut off the remembrance of them, as if they had never 
l>ccn ; wherefore with more greediness, according to 
the strength of nature, I did still let loose the reins 
of my lusts, and delighted in all transgressions against 
the law of God ; so that until I came to the state of 
marriage, I was the very ringleader in all manner of vice 
and ungodliness. Yea, such prevalency had the lusts 
of the flesh on my poor soul, that had not a miracle 
of precious grace prevented, I had not only perished 
by the stroke of eternal justice, but also laid myself 
open to the stroke of those laws which bring some to 
disgrace and shame before the face of the world, 

. In these days the thoughts of religion were very 


grievous to me ; I could neither endure it myself, nor 
that any other should ; so that when I have seen sonic 
read in those books that concerned Christian piety, it 
would l>e as it were a prison to me. Then 1 said unto 
God: * Depart from me, for I desire not the knowledge 
of thy \vay>,’ Job, xxi. 14, 15, I was now void of all 
good consideration ; heaven and hell were loth out of 
sight and mind ; and as for saving and damning, they 
were least in my thoughts. 'O Lord, thou knowc?»t my 
life, and my way» .arc nut hid from thee.' 

But this 1 well rcineml>cr, th.it though I could myself 
sin with the greatest delight and ca*.c, yet even then, 
if I had at .any time seen wicked things by those uho 
professed goodness, it would make my spirit tremble. 
As once, above all the rest, when I w.as in the height 
of vanity, yet hearing one to swear that was reckoned 
for a religious man, it had so great a stroke upon my 
spirit, that it made my heart ache. But God did not 
utterly leave me, but follow c<l me still, not w'iih con- 
rictions, but judgments nrixetl with mercy. For once 
I fell into a creek of the sea, and hardly escaped 
drow'ning. Another time I fell out of a lx>at into 
Bctlford river, but mercy yet preserved me ; besides, 
another time being in the held with my comp.anioiis, 
it chanced that an adder passed over the highway, so 
1, having a stick, struck her over the back, and having 
stunned her, I forceil open her mouth >vith my stick, 
and plucked her sting out with my fingers ; by which 
act, had not God been merciful to me, I might by my 
dcsperatcncss have brought myself to my end. This 
also I have taken notice of with thanksgiving : when 
I was a soldier, I with others w'cre draw'n out to go to 
such a place to besiege it ; hut when I was Just ready 
to go, one of the company desired lo go in my room ; 
to which when 1 had consented, he took my place, and 
coming to the siege, os he stood sentinel, he was shot 
in the head with a inuskct-buUct and died. Here, as 
1 said, were judgments and mercy, but neither of them 
did awaken my soul to righteousness ; wherefore I 
sinned still, and grew more .and more rebellious against 
God, and careless of my own salvation. 

Presently after this 1 changed my condition into a 
married state, and my mercy w*as to light upon a w'ife 
whose father and mother were counted godly ; this 
woman and I, though we came together os poor as 
poor might be, not having so much household stuff as 
a dish or spoon betwixt us both, yet this she had for her 
part, Tht Plain Maris Palhway ta and Tfu 

PrastUt a/ Pisty^ which her father had left when he 
died. In these (wo books I sometimes read, wherein I 
found some things that were somewhat pleasant to me; 
but all (his while I met with no conviction. She also 
often w ould tell me what a godly man her father was, 
and how he would reprove aud correct vice, both in his 
house and among his neighl>ours, and %vhat a strict and 
holy life he lived in his days, both in word and deed 
Wherefore these books, though they did not reach ray 
heart to awaken it about my sad and sinful state, yet 
they did beget within me some desires to reform my 
vicious life, and fall in very eagerly with the religion of 
the tiroes ; to wit, to go to church twice a day, aud 
there very devoutly both say and sing as others did, yet 
retaining my wicked life ; but withal was so overrun 
with (he spirit of superstition, that I adored, and that 
with. great devotion, even all things (both the high- 
place, priest, clerk, vestment, service, and what else) 
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belonging to the church ; counting all things l>oly that 
were therein contained, and especially the priest and c.crk 
most happy, and without doubt greatly blessed, because 
they « cre the servants, as i then thought, of God, and 
were principal in the holy temple, to do his work therein. 
This conceit grew so strong upon my spirit, that had 1 
but seen a priest, though never so sordid and debauched 
in his life, I should find my spirit fall under him, reverence 
him, and knit unto him ; yea, I thought for the love I 
did licar unto them (supposing they were the ministers 
of G<«l) I could have lain down at their feet, and have 
l>cen trampled upon by them— their name, their garb, 
and work did so intoxicate and bewitch me. . . . 

But all this while I was not sensible of the danger 
and evil of sin ; I was kept from considering that sin 
would <iamn inc, what religion soever I followwl, unless 
I was found in Christ. Nay. I never thought whether 
there was such a one or no. Thus man while blind 
doth wander, for he knowelh not the way to the city of 
GcxI, EccIch. X. i5‘ 

Hul one <lAy, amongst all the sennons our parson 
made, his subject was to treat of the Sabbath-day, and 
of the evil of breaking that, cither with lalwur, sports, 
or otherwise : wherefore I fell in my conscience under 
his sermon, thinking and believing that he made that 
sermon on purpose to shew me my evil doing. And at 
that lime I felt what guilt w.as, though never before 
that I can rcmcmlicr ; but then I was for the present 
greatly loaded therewith, and so went home, when the 
sermon was ended, with a great hurden upon my spirit. 
This, for th..* instant, did cmhitler my former pleasures 
to me ; hut hold, it lasterl not, for before I had well 
dined, the trouble began to go off my mind, ami my 
heart relumed to its old course ; but oh, how glad was 
1 that this trouble was gone from me, and that the fire 
was put out, that I might sin again without control ! 
Wherefore, when I had satisfied nature with my food, I 
shook the sermon out of my mind, and to my old custom 
of sports and gaming I returned with great delight. . . . 
But the same day, as I was in the midst of a game of 
cal, and having struck it one blow from the hole, just 
as 1 was about to strike it the second time, a voice did 
suddenly dart from heaven into my soul, which said : 

‘ Will thou leave thy sins and go to heaven, or have thy 
sins and go to hell?’ At this I was put to an exceed- 
ing maze ; wherefore, leaving my cat upon the ground, I 
looked up to heaven, and was ns if I had with the eyes 
of my umlcrstonding seen the Lord Jesus look down 
upon me, as being very hotly displeased with me, and 
ns if he did severely threaten me with some grievous 
punishment for those and other ungodly praclice& . . . 

But quickly after this, I fell into company with one 
poor man that made profession of religion, who, as I 
then thought, did talk pleasantly of the Scriptures and 
of religion ; wherefore, liking what he said, I betook me 
to my Bible, and began to take great pleasure in read- 
ing. . . . Wherefore I fell to some outwanl reformation 
both in my words and life, and did set the command- 
ments before me for my way to heaven ; which command- 
ments I also did strive to keep, and, as I thought, did 
keep them pretty well sometimes, and then I should have 
comfort ; yet now and then should break one, and so 
afliict my conscience ; but then I should repent, and sny 
I was sorry for it, and promise God to do better next 
time, and there got help again j for then I thought I 
pleased God as well os any man in England. 


Thus I continued about a year, all which time our 
neighbours did uke me to be a very godly and religious 
man, and did marvel much to see such great alteration 
in my life and manners; and indeed so it was, though 
I knew not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope ; for, 
as I have since seen, had I then died, my slate had been 
most fearful. But, I say. my neighbours were amazed 
at this my great conversion— from prodigious profanc- 
iicss to something like a moral life and sober man. 
Now therefore they began to praise, to commend, and 
to speak well of me, both to my face and behind my 
back. Now I was, as they said, become godly ; now 
1 was liccomc a right honest man. But oh 1 when I 
understood those were their words and opinions of me, 
it pleased me mighty well ; for though as yet I was 
nothing but a i>oor painted hypocrite, yet I loved to be 
talked of as one that was truly godly. I was proud of 
my goillincss, and indeed I did all 1 did cither to be 
seen of or well spoken of by men ; and thus I continued 
for al>oul a twelvemonth or more. 

Now you must know that before this I had taken 
much delight in ringing, but my conscience beginning 
to be lender, 1 thought such practice was but vain, 
and therefore forced myself to leave it ; yet my mind 
hankered ; wherefore 1 would go to the steeple-house 
and look on, though 1 durst not ring ; but I thought 
this did not become religion neither ; yet I forced 
myself, and would look on still. But quickly after, 

1 l)cgan to think, ‘ How if one of the bells should 
fall?’ Then I chose to stand under a main Uam that 
lay ovcrlhwart the steeple, from side to side, thinking 
here 1 might stand sure; but then I thought again, 
should the bell fall with a swing, it might first hit 
the wall, and then rebounding upon me, might kill 
me for all this beam. This made me stand in the 
stccpic-door ; and now, thought I, 1 am safe enough; 
for if the bell should then fall, I can slip out Irchind 
these thick walls, and so l>c preserved notwithstand- 
ing. So after this 1 would yet go to see them ring, 
but would not go nny further than the steeple-door; 
but then it came into my head, ' How if the steeple 
itself should fall?’ And this thought (it may, for 
aught I know, when 1 stood and looked on) did con- 
tinually so shake my mind, that I durst not stand at 
the steeple-door nny longer, but was forced to flee, for 
fear the steeple should fall upon my head. 

Another thing was my dancing; 1 wa.s a full ywr 
before I could quite leave that. But all this while, 
when I thought I kept that or this commandment, or 
did by wonl or deed anything I thought was good, I 
had great peace in my conscience, and would think 
with myself, God cannot choose but be now pleased 
with me ; yea, to relate it in my own way, I thought 
no man in England could please God iKtlcr than L 
Bul» poor wretch as I was, I was all this while igno- 
rant of Jesus Christ, and going about to establish my 
own righteousness ; and had perished therein, had not 
God in his mercy shewed me more of my stale by 
nature. 

The Golden City— ftom 'The PUgrtm’e Progress.* 
Now I saw in my dream that by this time the 
pilgrims were got over the Inchanted Ground, and 
entering into the country of Beulah, whose air was very 
sweet and pleasant, the way lying directly through \U 
I they solaced them there for a season. Yea, here they 
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heard continually the singing of bird.s and saw every 
day the flowers appear in the earth, and heard the 
voice of the turtle in the land. In this countiy the 
sun shincth night and day ; wherefore it was beyond 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, an<l also out of 
the reach of Giant Despair ; neither could they from 
this place so much as see Doubting Castle. Here they 
were within sight of the city they were going to ; aJ>o 
here met them some of the inhabitants thereof : for in 
this land the Shining Ones commonly walked, l>ecaiise 
it was upon the l>orders of Heaven. In this land also 
the contract iKlwccn the bride and bridegroom wa> 
renewed ; yea, here, ‘ as the bridegroom rejoicclli over 
the bride, so did their Go<l rejoice over them.’ Here 
they had no want of com and wine ; for in this place 
they met abundance of what they had sought for in 
all their pilgrimage. Here they heard voices from out 
of the city, loud voices, s.aying : * Say ye to the daughter 
of Zion, l^hold thy salvation cometh, behold, his reward 
is with him.* Here all the inhabitants of the country 
called them *ihc holy people, the redeemed of the Lord, 
sought out/ &C. 

Now as they w'alked in this land, they had more 
rejoicing than in parts more remote from the kingdom 
to which they were bound ; and drawing near to the 
city they had yet a more perfect view (hereof : it was 
builded of pearls and precious stones, also the streets 
thereof were paved with gold ; so that, by reason of 
the natural glory of the city, and the reflection of the 
sunbeams upon it, Christian with desire fell sick ; 
Hopeful also had a flt or two of the same disease : 
wherefore here they lay by it a while, crying out l>ccausc 
of (heir pangs: Mf you see my Beloved, tell him that 
I am sick of love.* 

But being a little strengthened, and belter able to 
licar their sickness, they w'aike<l on their way, and came 
yet nearer an<l nearer, where were orchards, vine)’ards, 
and gardens, and their gates 0 {>ened into the highway. 
Now as they came up to these places, behold the 
gardener stood in the way, to whom the pilgrims said : 
Whose goodly vineyards and gardens are these? He 
answered : They are the King’s, and arc planted here for 
his own delight, and also for the solace of pilgrims. So 
the gardener had them into the vineyards, and bid them 
refresh themselves with dainties ; he also shewetl them 
there the King's walks and arbors where he delighted 
(o be i and here (hey tarried and slept. 

Now I beheld in my dream that they talked more 
in (heir sleep at this time than ever they did in all 
their journey; and Ixing in a muse thereabout, the 
gardener said even to me : Wherefore musest thou at 
the matter? It is the nature of the fruit of the grapes 
of these vineyards to go down so sweetly as to cause 
(he lips of them that are asleep to speak. 

So I saw that when they awoke they addressed them* 
selves to go up to the city. But as I said, the reflection 
of the sun upon the city (for the city was pure gold) 
was so extremely glorious, that they could not as yet 
with open face behold it, but through an instrument 
nude for that purpose. So I saw that, as they went 
on, there met them two men in raiment that shone like 
gold ; also their faces shone as the light. These men 
asked the pilgrims whence they came; and they told 
them. They also asked them where they had lodged, 
what difficulties and dangers, what comforts and plea* 
sures, they had met with in their way ; and (hey (old 


them. Then said the men that met them r Vou have 
hut two difliculUcs more to meet uich, and ihen you 
are in the city. 

Christian then and his companion asked the men to 
go along with (hem ; so they told them they would ; but, 
said they, you must obtain il by your own faitlj- So I 
saw in my dream that they v\eiil on together till they 
came in sight of the gale. 

Now 1 further saw that l>etwixt them and the gate 
was a river, hut there was no bridge to go over, the 
river was very deep. At the sight therefore of this 
river, the pilgrims were much sloundcd ; but the men 
that went with them &iid : \*ou musi go through, or you 
cannot come at the gale. 

The pilgrim?* then began to inquire if there was no 
olher way to ihc gale ; to which they an^we^c<l : Yes ; 
but there hath not any save two, (•> wit, Knoch and 
Elijah, l)ccn permitted to tread that path since the 
foundation of the world, nor sh.all, until the last trumpet 
shall sound. The pilgrims then, cf^pcciaUy Christian, 
began to dispond in his mind, and lookctl this way 
and that ; hut no way could be found by them by which 
they might esc 2 i|>e the river. Then they asked the men 
if the waters were all of a depth. They said : No; yet 
ihey could not help them in that case ; for said they, 
Vou shall And it deeper or shallower, as you believe in 
the King of the place. 

They then addrcsse<l themselves to the water, and 
cniring, Christian l>egan to sink, and cr^'ing out to his 
goo<l friend Hopeful, he &iid : I sink in deep waters : 
the billows go over my head ; all the waters go over 
me. Selah. Then said the olher : Be of good cheer, 
my brother ; I feel the bottom, and it is good. Then 
said Christian : Ah 1 my friend, the sorrow of death hath 
encompassed me al>out : I shall not see the land that 
flows with milk and honey. . . » 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian was in a muse 
a while. To whom also Hopeful added this w*ord : Be 
of good cheer; Jesus Christ makelh (hec whole: and 
with that Christian brake out with a loud voice, Oh 1 
sec him again ; and he tells me : ‘ When thou passcst 
through the waters, I will Ik with thee ; and through 
the rivere, they shall not overflow tbcc.’ Then they l>oih 
took courage, and the enemy was afler that as still as 
a stone, until they were gone over Christian therefore 
presently found ground to stand upon, and so it followed 
that the rest of the river was but shallow. Thus they got 
over Now upon the bank of the river on the other side, 
they saw the two shining men again, who there waited 
for them. Wherefore being come out of the river, they 
salutetl them saying: ‘Wc are minislring spirits, sent 
forth to minister to those that shall Ik heirs of salvation.* 
Thus they went along towards the gale. Now you must 
note that the city stood upon a mighty hill ; but (he 
pilgrims went up that hill with case, iKcause they had 
these two men to lead them up by the anns ; they had 
likewise left their mortal garments behind them in the 
river ; for though (hey went in with them, they came out 
without them. Tlicy therefore went up here with much 
agility and speed, though the foundation upon which the 
city was framed was higher than the clouds. They there- 
fore went up through the region of the air, sweetly talking 
as they went, being comforted because they got safely 
over the river, and had such glorious companions to 
attend them. • • • 

Now while they were thus drawing towards the gate, 
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bcholil a company of the heavenly host came out to 
meet them ; to whom it was said by the other two 
Shining Ones : These are the men that have loved our 
Lord when they were in the world, and that have left 
all for his holy name ; and he hath sent us to fetch them, 
and we have brought them thus far on their desired 
journey, that they may go in and look their Rc<iccmcr 
in the face with joy. Then the Heavenly Host gave 
a great shout, saying s ^ Blessed arc they that are called 
to the marriage -supper of the Lamb/ There came also 
out at this time to meet them several of the King’s 
tnmipetcrs, cloathc<l in while and shining raiment, who 
with melodious noises and loud made even the heavens 
to echo with their sound. These trumpeters saluted 
Christian and his fellow with ten thousand welcomes 
from the world ; and this they did with shouting and 
sound of tnimpet. 

This done, they compassed them round about on every' 
side j some went before, some l>ehind, and some on the 
right hand, some on the left (as ’iwcrc to guard them 
through the upper regions) continually sounding as they 
went, with melodious noise, in notes on high; so that 
the very sight was to them that could behold it as if 
heaven itself was come down to meet them. Thus, 
therefore, they walked on together ; and as they walked, 
ever and anon these trumpeters, even with joyful sound, 
would by mixing their music with looks and gestures 
still signify to Christian and his brother how welcome 
they were into their company, and with what gladness 
they came to meet them : and now w'crc these two men, 
as Uwcrc, in heaven before they came at it, being swab 
lowetl up with the sight of angels, and with hearing 
of their melodious notes. Here also they had the city 
Itself in view, and they thought they hcaixl all the bells 
(herein to ring, to welcome them thereto ; but above 
all, the warm and joyful thoughts that they had about 
their own dwelling there with such company, and that 
for ever an<l ever. Oh I by what tongue or pen can 
their glorious joy l>c express^ ? Thus they came up to 
the gate. 

Now, w hen they were come up to the gate, there was 
written over it in letters of gold: * Blessed arc they that 
do his commandments that they may have a right to 
the Tree of Life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city.* 

Then I saw* in my dream that the shining men bid 
them call at the gate; the which when they did, some 
from above looked over the gate, to wit Enoch, Moses, 
Elijah, &c. ; to whom it was said : These pilgrims are 
come from (he City of Destruction, for the love (hat (hey 
bear to the King of this place; and then the pilgrims 
gave in unto them each man his certificate, which they 
had received in the beginning : those therefore were 
carried in to the King, who, when he had read them, 
said : Where are the men ? To whom it was answered : 
They arc standing without the gate. The King (hen 
commanded to open the gate, * That the righteous nation,' 
said he, *that keepeth truth, may enter itt* 

Now I saw m my dream that these two men went 
in at the gate ; and lo, as they entered, they were trans* 
figured, and they had raiment put on that shone like 
gold. There was also that met them with harps and 
crowns, and gave to them ; the harps to praise Nvithal, 
and the crotvns in token of honour. Then 1 heard in 
my dream that all the bells in the city rang again for 
joy, and that it was said unto them : * Enter ye into the 


joy of your Lord.' 1 also heard the men themselves, 
that they sang with a loud voice, saying : ‘ Blessing, 
honour, and gloiy, and pow*er be to Him that sitteih 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and 
ever.* 

Now*, just as the gates were opened to let in the 
I looked in after them, and behold the city shone like 
the sun ; the streets also were paved with gold, and in 
them walked many men with crowns on their heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps to sing praises 
w'ithaL 

One of seven known copies of the first edition (facsimile reprint, 
1996) of the Ptlcrimt Pr^grttt was sold in 1901 for X «475 ; » copy 
sold in 1906 for ^£6800 was returned on proring to be of the 
second issue of the first edition, with a lUt of * Erata.' There b a 
complete series of editions down to the ih irty- fourth -eacept the 
seventeenth. An incomplete folio edition of Banyan's general works 
appeared in 169a. and complete editions in two volumes folio in 
1736-37 and 1767* A thick foUo of it is pages, double columns, was 
published in Edinburgh in 1771, and other collected editions have 
been Utued in England, Scotland, and America. See Bibliography 
by F. M. Harrison who also wrote a Life (i9«S). See Lives 

by Southey (1830), Offor (1869), Eroude (i88o>. Dr John Brown of 
Bedford (the fullest ; 1885, new ed. ipsSX Hale White (1904), O. B- 
HarTison(i 998 ); and Wright’s Bunyam mt m Afan 4/ UiUr$ (1916.) 

Robert Boyle (1627-91)1 most distin- 
guished of the ‘experimental philosophers’ who 
in England hastened to possess the new worlds 
of which Bacon had glimpses, was a son of the 
first (‘great’) Earl of Cork, at whose mansion of 
Lismorc he was bom. After studying at Eton and 
Geneva, he travelled through luly, returning 10 
England in 1644 ; and henceforward to the end of 
his life he devoted himself to researches and experi- 
ments in chemistry and physics. From 1644 till 1650 
he lived in the manor of Stalbridgc in Dorset, now 
his by his fathers death. In 1654 he settled at 
Oxford. From 1645 weekly meetings were held at 
London and at Oxford for the cultivation of what 
was then termed ‘ the new philosophy ’—in Oxford 
first at the lodgings of Dr Wilkins, and subse- 
quently, for the most part, at Doyle's. These 
scientific students— Wilkins, Boyle, Seth Ward, 
Wren, Wallis, Petty— with others who afterwards 
joined them, were incorporated by Charles II. in 
1662 as the Royal Society. Boyle, in London 
after 1668, was one of its most active members, 
and many of his treatises originally appeared in 
the Society’s Transactions, He died in 1691, and 
his works are voluminous enough to fill five folio 
volumes. They consist chiefly of accounts of his 
experimental researches in chemistry and natural 
philosophy, especially on the mechanical and 
chemical properties of air, on freexing, boiling, 
refraction, specifle gravity, and electricity. By 
means of the air-pump, the construction of which 
he materially improved, he made valuable dis- 
coveries. In 1662 he published experimental proof 
of the proportional relation between elasticity and 
pressure, properly called Boyle’s Law (sometimes 
called Mariotte’s, after the experimenter who in 
1676 confirmed Boyle’s results). His researches 
and results in many departments mark the final 
defeat of medievalism and the triumph of the 
modem spirit — though he clung to the belief in 
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ihe iransmuiaiion of gold. A devout and amiable 
man, he published much in defence of Christianity, 
and on the importance of studying the Divine 
attributes as displayed in the material world. He 
devoted much lime and money to missionar)* enter- 
prises, and made provision for the delivery' of eight 
lectures yearly in London ‘for proving the Christian 
religion against notorious infidels, namely, atheists, 
theists, pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans ; not 
descending lower to any controversies that arc 
among Christians themselves.’ In 1660 he was 
solicited by Lord Clarendon to take orders, but 
modestly professed himself unequal to the high 
duties of the pastoral office ; he thought he had 
even a better chance to advance religion by his 
writings as a layman. He spent large sums in the 
translation and diffusion of the Scriptures, in pub- 
lishing useful books (such as Burnet’s History of 
the RefonniXtion\ and in advancing science. In 
spite of feeble health and positive illness, he con- 
tinued resejirch and writing till shortly before his 
death at the end of 1691. He had been elected 
president of the Royal Society (an honour he 
declined), governor of the cor|>oration for the 
spread of the gospel in New England, and director 
of the East India Company (whose charter he 
helped to obtain). 

Besides treatises such as The Origin of Forms ' 
nnd Qualities, Experiments touching Colours, 
HydrostaiUnl Paradoxes, disquisitions on gems, 
the temperature of the blood, the usefulness of 
experimental philosophy, Observations touching 
Cotdy &c., he published books on the style of 
the Scriptures, against swearing, on the rcconcil- 
ablcncss of reason and religion, on final causes, 
The Christian Virtuoso [i.e. experimentalist], and 
A Treatise on Seraphic Love; not to speak of the 
famous Occasional Refections on Several Subjects 
{1665), mostly written in early life, which Butler 
caricatured and Swift ridiculed in his Meditations 
on a Broom-stick. Even without this associa- 
tion, the Reflections inevitably provoke a smile— 
lessons on the goodness of the Creator, the duty 
of humility, the uncertainty of life, &c., drawn from 
such ‘occasions’ as ‘his manner of giving meat to 
his dog,’ ‘on sitting at ease in a coach that went 
very fast,’ ‘ upon the taking of physic,’ ‘ upon one’s 
drinking water out of the brims of his hat,’ and ‘on 
killing a crow (out of a window) in a hog’s trough, 
and immediately tracing the ensuing reflection with 
a pen made of one of his quills,’ solemnly set forth 
in handsome type on great folio pages. Fifteen 
meditations turn on * the accidents of an ague,’ the 
first — ‘Upon the first invasion of the disease’ — 
describing how the ‘chilncss’ surprised him as he 
w'as ‘sitting quietly in his chamber, delightfully en- 
tertained by an outlandish virtuoso with an account 
of the several attempts that are cither made or 
designed in foreign parts to produce curiosities and 
improve knowledge.’ The last of the scries appro- 
priately arises out of his ‘reviewing and tacking 
together the several bills piled up in the apothecary’s 


shop.’ It will not be unfair to this voluminous rtuthor 
to choose our spccmxens not from the more pon- 
derous works —wriilen mostly in a plain and clear 
yet prolix style — but from the Occasional Reflec- 
tions, The first is a fair average one ; the second, 
more whimsical, cont.ains a number of physiological 
remarks here omitted as now quite unsuited for 
general reading. But it has the reputed merit of 
having by its concluding paragraphs given Swift 
the suggestion for GuliivePs Travels. At le.ast it 
is entitled to tlic credit of having fairly formulated 
the ingenious though simple plan for bringing 
veiled but effective satire to bear on home foibles 
by the ingenuous remarks of intelligent but im- 
aginary foreigners ; the device that ua^ carried 
out in the next ceniur>' by Dufresny, by Montes- 
quieu, and by (Joldsmilh in his Citizen of the 
World; as also since by Morier in Hajji Haba 
in England, at times by Mr Bunch, and by many 
others. There is a Life of Boyle by Flora Masson 
(1914), and a Bibliography by J. F. Fulton (1932)- 

Upon the Siffbt of Roees and Tulips growing 
near one another. 

It is so uncommon a ihing to see tulips last till roses 
come to l)c blown, that the seeing them in this garden 
grow together, as it deserves my notice, so mclhinks it 
should suggest to me some reflection or other on it. And 
perhaps it may not be an improjwr one to compare the 
difference l>clwixl these two kinds of flowers to the dis- 
parity which 1 have often observed betwixt the fates of 
those young ladies that arc only very handsome, and 
those that have a less degree of beauty, rccomj>cnsed by 
the accession of wit, discretion, and virtue: for tulips, 
whilst they arc fresh, do indeed by the lustre and vivid- 
ness of their colours more delight the eye than roses ; 
but then they do not alone quickly fade, but as soon as 
they have lost that freshness and gaudincss that solely 
endeared them, they degenerate into things not only 
undesirable but distasteful ; whereas roses, besides the 
moderate beauty they disclose to the eye (which is 
sufficient to please, though not to charm) do not only 
keep their colour longer than tulips, but when that 
decays, retain a perfumed odour, and divers useful 
qualiiics and virtues that survive the spring and re- 
commend them all the year. Thus those unadvised 
young ladies, that because nature has given them 
beauty enough despise all other qualities, and even that 
regular diet which is ordinarily requisite to make beauty 
itself lasting, not only arc wont to decay betimes, but 
as soon as they have lost that youthful freshness that 
alone endeared them, quickly pass from being objects 
of wonder and love, to be so of pity, if not of scorn \ 
whereas those that were as solicitous to enrich their 
minds as to adorn their faces, may not only with medio- 
crity of beauty be very desirable whilst that lasts, hut 
notwithstanding the recess of that and youth, ntay by 
the fragrancy of their rcpulalion and those virtues and 
ornaments of the mind that lime docs but improve, 
be always sufficiently endeared to those that ha\e 
merit enough to discern and value such excellences, and 
whose esteem and friendship is alone worth their being 
concerned for. In a word, they prove the happiest as 
well as they are the wisest ladies, tliat, whilst they 
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possess ihe desirable qualities that youth is wont to give, 
neglect not the acquist (acquisition] of those that age 
Csinnot take away. 

Upon the Bating of Oysters. 

Eustninu Wh'thi every body ebc is commending 
these oysters, either with his tongue or with his teeth, 
so one of the company slicks not to say that they 
arc as much worth as if they contained each of them a 
pearl, you only seemed as unconcerned a spectator, as 
if you thought their proper use, like that of flowers, were 
rather to l>e lookc<l on than to l)c eaten. 

Uti(i<tm 0 r, I confess, Eiigcnius, that I fountl my 
self more inclinable to reflect on what you arc doing, 
than to keep you company in it ; and whilst I saw 
such persons so guslfully swallow these extolled fishes, 
the sight lc<i me to take more notice than perhaps 
you have done of the strange power of education and 
custom. 

And what, I pray you, ha.s custom to do with 

oysters ? 

AiW. You will soon know that, if 1 tell you, that I wxs 
considering on this occasion how forward vve are to think 
other nations absurd or barbarous for such practices, that 
cither the same or little l)cltcr may be found unscruplc<l 
at among our selves ; and 1 acknowledge it to be one of 
the chief advantages I account my self to have obtained 
by my travels, that as I do not easily admire, so I am 
not forward to deride, the practice of any people for 
i>cing new, and am not apt lo think their, customs must 
l>c therefore worse than ours, l»ecausc they widely differ 
from them. 

I could give you store of instances lo justify this im- 
partiality ; but l^causc the circumstances of eating and 
drinking are those which make men with the greatest 
confidence term other nations brtitish and barbarous, I 
will coniine myself lo some examples of that nature. 

We impute it for a barbarous custom to many nations 
of the Indians, that like beasts they eat raw flesh. And 
pray how much is that worse than our eating raw fish, 
os we do in eating these oysters ? Nor is this a practice 
of the rude vulgar only, but of the (xilitcst and nicest 
persons among us, such os physicians, divines, and even 
ladies. And our way of eating seems much more bar* 
barous than theirs, since they are wont lo kill before they 
cat, but we scruple *not to devour oysters alive, and kill 
them not with our hands or teeth, but with our stomachs, 
where (for aught we know) they begin to be digested 
before they make an end of dying. Nay, sometimes 
when we dip them in vinegar, we may, for sauce to one 
bit, devour alive a shoal of little animals, which, whether 
they be fishes or worms, I am not so sure as I am that 
1 have by the help of convenient glasses seen great 


saucer full of vinegar. 

NVe detest and despise some other nations for feeding 
upon caterpillars, gra&sliopi)ers, and other insects ; and 
others for feeding upon carrion and stinking food. 

And do not many of us do as bad, when we not only 
cal but extol rotten cheese, whose livid colour sufficiently 
betrays its putrefaction, and whose odious smell offends 
most men's noses and turns some men’s stomachs? Nay, 
when this cheese is grown to that high degree of rotten- 
ness that our critical palates like it best in, we then 
devour whole hundreds of mites, which arc really crawling 
insects, bre<l out of putrefaction, and these loo arc so 
numerous and lllllc, that our greediness makes us swallow 
many of them alive. . . • 

Eu^, You put me in mind of a fancy of your friend 
Mr Boyle, who was saying that he had thoughts ot 
making a short romantick story, where the scene should 
l)e laid in some island of the southern ocean, governed 
by some such rational laws and customs as those of 
Utopia, or the New Atlantis ; and in this country he 
would introduce an observing native, that upon his 
return home from his travels made in Europe should 
give an account of our countries and manners under 
feigned names, and frequently intimate in his relations 
(or in his answers lo questions that should be made him), 
the reasons of his wondering to find our customs so ex- 
travagant, and differing from ihose of his country. For 
your friend imagined that by such a way of proposing 
many of our practices, we should ourselves be brought 
unawares lo condemn or perhaps laugh at them, and 
should at least cease to wonder lo find other nations 
think them as extravagant as we think the manners of 
the Dutch and Spaniards, as they arc represented in our 
travellers* IxKiks. 

ZiW. I dislike not the project, and wish it were pro- 
secuted by somebody that being impartial were more a 
friend to fables. For when I consider that the name of 
Barbarian was given by the two noblest people of the 
earth, the Greeks and Romans, not only lo all the ,rcst 
of the world, but to one another, though both those 
nations were highly civilized, and the courtly Persians, 
and other voluptuous Asiaticks were perhaps no less so 
than they; I doubt that most nations in styling one 
another's manners extravagant and absurd are guided 
more by education and partiality than reason ; and that 
we laugh at many customs of strangers only because we 
never were bred to them, and prize many of our own 
only because we never considered them. And we may 
well believe that custom has much a larger empire than 
men seem lo be aware of, since whole nations art wholly 
swayed by it that do not reckon themselves among iu 
subjects, nor so much as dream that they are so. 
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THE RESTORATION. 


HOUGH the greatest writer 
of his generation — Milton — 
strove with all the energy of 
despair to support the fall- 
ing fabric of republicanism, 
to no section of the com- 
munity was the restoration 
of Charles II. more welcome than to men of 
letters. Notable books had been published 
during the Civil Wars and Protectorate, but 
the chief literary product had been a rank 
crop of unprofitable pamphlets. 

An immediate result of the Restoration was 
the revival of the drama. For nearly eighteen 
years the acting of plays had been prohibited, 
but at the Restoration permission was given 
for the establishment of two theatrical com- 
panies — the King’s (under Thomas Killigrew) 
and the Duke’s (under Sir William D’Avenant). 
Of the famous dramatists who flourished before 
the outbreak of the Civil Wars only one surviverl 
— James Shirley, who in 1659 had published 
The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses (written 
for a private entertainment), containing the 
6ne and solemn song, ‘The glories of our 
blood and State,’ which Bowman the actor 
used to sing to Charles II. Several of 
Shirley's plays were revived at the Restora- 
tion (The Cardinal and The Traitor most 
frequently) ; but in the preface to The Con- 
tention he had announced that ‘nothing of 
this nature shall after this engage either my 
pen or invention,’ and he kept his word. 
He died in 1666; and in MacFleeknoe (1682) 
Dryden held up his works, with Thomas 
Heywood’s, to derision. On the Restoration 
stage revivals of old plays — notably of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher — were constantly produced, 
not seldom in garbled versions. The store of 
old dramatic poetry was ransacked from end 
to end by rapacious plagiarists. Shakespeare 
kept his popularity, though his plays were less 
frequently acted than Beaumont and Fletcher’s ; 
but irreverent playwrights did not hesitate to 
mutilate even Shakespeare’s masterpieces by 
wanton and insipid ‘alterations.’ 

The foremost part in restoring the fortunes 
of the theatre was taken by Sir William 
D’Avenant, who had written for the stage in 


the days of Charles I. He is not to be 
ranked with the elder and nobler dramatists, 
but he possessed high accomplishments and 
versatile abilities, and he never grew old. In 
his philosophical poem Gotidibert he acitieved 
a solid success. Some of his songs (notably 
‘ The lark now leaves his watery nest ') are of 
rare excellence. He was a devoted admirer 
of Shakespeare, but he had lived an exile in 
France, and came b.ick a modern of the 
moderns. Dryden found him of ‘ so quick 
a fancy that nothing was proposed to him 
on which he could not suddenly produce a 
thought extremely pleasant and surprising.’ 
Four years before the Restoration he had 
obtained leave from the authorities to pro- 
duce at the Cockpit an operatic piece, Tht 
Siege 0/ JRhodes. After the Restoration he 
wrote regularly for the stage, sometimes in 
conjunction with Dryden, down to the year 
of his death (1668). Too much attention 
was i>aid by D’Avenant to spectacular effects; 
but it cannot be denied that the persona- 
tion of women's characters by women, instead 
of by boys as heretofore, was a welcome 
innovation. 

One of the earliest of the Restoration drama- 
tists was John Wilson, Recorder of London- 
derry, who wrote comedies of considerable 
merit on the model of Ben Jonson. To the 
Earl of Orrery was due the introduction of 
rhymed tragedies. Dryden followed Orrery’s 
lead, and wrote play after play in rhymed 
heroics, mixing good poetry with intolerable 
fustian. Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s brother- 
in-law, also cultivated the heroic drama. John 
Cro>vne and, at about the same date, Nathaniel 
Lee — writers who sixty years earlier might have 
done excellent work — composed tragedies that, 
in spite of crudeness and violent exaggeration, 
have unmistakable power. Lee confined him- 
self to tragedy ; but Crowne, in Sir Courtly 
Nice, showed comic talent of a high order. 
The best picture of contemporary manners is 
to be found in the plays of Thomas Shadwell, 
whom Dryden assailed so bitterly. We must 
not look to Shadwell for poetry, though he 
was appointed poet-laureate at the Revolution ; 
but in depicting the brisk, bustling life of the 
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town he showed himself an apt pupil of the 
master in whose steps he essayed to tread 
Ben Jonson. More refined than Shadwell was 
Sir George Etherege, who may claim to be 
the founder of ‘artificial comedy’ or ‘comedy 
of manners.’ Foremost among the writers of 
this school arc Wycherley and Congreve. The 
licentiousness which disfigures the Restoration 
drama becomes in Wycherley’s plays (valuable 
though they be for their vigorous satire and 
abundant mirth) positively revolting. For wit 
and brilliancy Congreve has never been sur- 
passed ; indeed, the wit and brilliancy are 
lavished with so free a hand as to cause at 
times a feeling of fatigue. In tragedy Con- 
greve does not show to advantage. Tender- 
ness and a measure of tragic power belonged 
to the ill-starred poet Thomas Otway, whose 
Orphan atid Venice Presened stirred by their 
pathos many generations of playgoers. Sir 
John Vanbrugh wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing tragedy, but his comedies are very read- 
able for their vivacious dialogue and dexterous 
plots. 'I he plays of Mrs Aphra Behn, thotigh 
they transgress the bounds of decency and 
decorum, are bustling and diverting. Mrs 
Manley’s contributions to the stage may be 
safely neglected ; but the farcical comedies 
of Mrs Centlivre will repay perusal. Thomas 
Southerne, an amiable poet, who was the 
friend of Dryden, and in his old age was 
complimentctl by Gray, wrote tragedy and 
comedy with ecjual facility. His Oroonoko, 
founded on Mrs Behn’s once-famous romance, 
appealed effectively to sentimental audiences, 
and contains a few passages that rise above 
mediocrity. George Farquhar, who died at 
nine and-twenly (in 1707), achieved a brilliant 
success with The Beau:d Stratagem, but in 
his less famous plays there is no lack 
of exuberant spirits and comic invention. 
Among playwrights who would claim notice 
in an extended survey of the drama are the 
Killigrews, Sir Charles Sedley, Lacy the actor, 
Ravenscroft (a brutal writer), honest Tom 
Durfey, and Elkanah Settle (whose Empress 
of Morocco is prized by collectors for the 
‘ sculptures ’ with which it is adorned). 

Dryden’s supremacy in the drama was main- 
tained throughout the later years of the seven- 
teenth century. His first play. The Wild 
Gallant (1663), with a plot drawn (as fre- 
quently in Restoration plays) from Spanish 
sources, was a distinct failure ; and The Rival 
Ladies, produced later in the same year, 


attained only a moderate success. He esta^ 
lished his reputation firmly in 1667 by his 
Secret Love, which placed him at the head of 
contemporary playwrights. In 1671 the Duke 
of Buckingham, collaborating with Samuel 
Butler and others, held up the heroic drama 
to ridicule in that brilliant burlesque The 
Rehearsal (Dr)-den figuring therein as the 
poet Bayes); but Dryden’s popularity was 
secure against all assaults — though not all his 
plays achieved success. In 1675 appeared 
the last of his rhymed tragedies, Aureng-Zebe, 
and for three years he ceased to write for 
the stage. In All for Love (1677-78) he 
abandoned rhyme, declaring, ‘ In my style I 
have professed to imitate the divine Shake- 
speare, which that I might perform freely, I 
have disencumbered myself from rhyme, not 
that I condemn my fonner way, but that it is 
more proper to my present purpose.’ On -the 
present occasion he wrote ‘ for himself ; his 
earlier plays were ‘given to the people.’ No 
notice, however brief, of Dryden’s connection 
with the stage should fail to make mention 
of his admirably pithy and pointed prologue 
and epilogues, wherein he surpassed all his 
contemporaries. 

In the Restoration drama we see reflected 
the dissolute manners of the court. The 
inevitable reaction against Puritanism had set 
in strongly, sweeping away the restraints pre- 
scribed by decency and good taste. Jeremy 
Collier’s famous attack on contemporary play- 
wrights, in his Short Vieiv (1698), was inspired 
by honest indignation. Not only does the 
drama of the Restoration and the Revolution 
offend by its grossness, but it leaves on the 
reader’s mind an impression of ignobility and 
unreality. Only in an unheroic age would 
the impossible ‘heroic tragedy’ have been 
tolerated. In Elizabethan plays rant and 
bombast can be freely found (and grossness 
frequently abounds), but these faults are 
redeemed by the presence of fine poetry 
and exalted sentiment Chapman in Btissy 
D'Ambois raved furiously, but his ravings 
were the frenzy of a poet ; Drj’den s extrava- 
gances, or Crowne’s, or Lee’s, simply provoke 
the reader’s impatient derision. The ignobility 
of the Restoration drama is shown most 
clearly by reference to Molifere. With avidity 
the English dramatists seized the delicate 
creations of the French master, and produced 
coarse, depraved imitations-— turning pure gold 
to dross. 
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In non-draniatic poetry Drj den established his 
supremacy even more firmly than in the drama. 
Milton was to publish Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonistes, but into a dis- 
cussionon Restoration poetry Milton’s namemusl 
not come, for he stands aloof and afar from 
the Restoration writers — in solitar)' grandeur, 
unregarding and unregarded. Neverwas a poet 
more divinely inspired than Milton’s friend 
Andrew Mar\'ell, when he wrote in earlier man- 
hood, ‘ Where the remote Bermudas ride,’ and 
his garden fancies, ‘ How vainly men them- 
selves amaze,’ but at the Restoration he became 
more scurrilous in his satires than a fishwife. 
The oldest surviving poet was George Wither 
(born in 1588), who far back In the days of 
James I. had written fresh-coloured eclogues 
and delightful songs. Always an ardent re- 
former, he had suffered imprisonment in youth 
for his outspoken satires. Through the Civil 
Wars his sword and pen had been freely used 
in the service of the Parliament. At the Res- 
toration his possessions were confiscated and 
he was flung into prison, where he still con- 
tinued to issue pamphlet after pamphlet Re- 
leased in 1663, he ended his stormy career 
four years later. It is no light task to read 
even the titles of his multitudinous productions. 
That joyous lyrist Robert Herrick, who was only 
three years younger than Wither, had given to 
the world his Hesperides and Noble Numbers in 
1647-48. At the Restoration he was reinstated 
in his Devonshire rectory, and there died in 
1674. No lyrical poet’s fame is more secure 
to-day than Herrick’s, but his fame suffered 
neglect for upwards of a century. The wits of 
the Restoration reserved their warmest praise 
for Edmund Waller (1605-87), whose verses to 
Sacharissa are occasionally models of pointed 
felicity, and who undoubtedly did much to 
perfect the form of the heroic couplet. Dryden 
declared in 1664 that 'the excellence and 
dignity of rhyme were never fully known till 
Mr Waller taught it ; ’ but Dryden's eulogy 
was far too extravagant Much of Waller's 
writing (and he wrote comparatively little) is 
cold and laboured. Another poet whom it 
was the fashion of the age to overpraise was 
Sir John Denham, author of the descriptive poem 
Coopeds Hill, which contains the justly cele- 
brated address to the Thames. Great, too, was 
the fame of Abraham Cowley, a poet who has 
been badly treated by posterity. ^Vhen criticism 
has said its last word about Cowley’s tortured 
and inept conceits, his harshness and obscurity. 


the frigidity of his love-poems, and the chaotic 
metre of his Pindariques, a few readers in every 
age will be attracted by the tenderness and 
sincerity of his elegies, the eloquence and 
weightiness of his didactic verse, the arch- 
ness and sprightliness (though the note of 
genuine p.ission be wanting) of tlie group of 
poems devoted to Ids imaginary ‘ .Mistress.’ Hi.<> 
best work was done long before the Restora- 
tion, and in later life his poetical efforts were 
chiefly confined to the penning of Pindari,jues — 
irregular, bastard odes th.at pleased the town and 
set a b.id example to younger writers. D'.-Vve- 
nanl’s Gondibert \\■^s written in the long rhymed 
quatrains tliat Sir John Davies had employed in 
Nosee Teipsutn,sa\A Dryden followed D’Avenant 
when he chose this stately but somewhat weari- 
some metre for Annus Mirabilis. Very different 
was the metre employed by Samuel Butler in 
Htidibras. This witty and whimsical satire on 
the Puritans is written in rhymed octosyllables 
that hurry the reader along willy-nilly. Butler’s 
ingenuity in rhyming was simply astonishing. 
Rhymed octosyllables had been employed not un- 
successfully by previous writers for lampoons, but 
as a metrical funambulist Butler is unequalled. 
Moreover, by his force of genius he was able 
to make this skimble-skamble metre a fitting 
vehicle for heightened descriptive poetr)’ and 
profound moral reflection. Charles Cotton, a 
man of varied accomplishments, in Searronides- 
attempted to write in Hudibraslic verse, but 
showed more indelicacy than wit That he 
was, however, a genuine poet his New Year 
verses (admired by Charles Lamb and Words- 
worth) and his poetical addresses to Izaak 
Walton amply testify. Other poets who re- 
sembled Cotton in the extent and variety of 
their attainments were Thomas Stanley and Sir 
Richard Fanshawe; the former translatetl Anac- 
reon, the latter II Pastor Fido, and both wrote 
graceful original poetry. A greater poet thaa 
these was Henry Vaugh.m, who — taking Geoige 
Herbert for his model — excelled his master. 
After keeping silence for nearly thirty years, 
he published in 1678 his last volume, Thalia 
Pediviva, containing many poems that are 
evidently early pieces, but some that were 
written after the Restoration. Among his- 
friends was Mrs Katherine Philips, ‘ the match- 
less Orinda,' who presided over a literary coterie 
at Cardigan, translated with the help of friends 
some plays of Corneille, and published a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, which was praised by 
Cowley and Dryden. Another lady who culti- 
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vated poetry and patronised poets was the 
fantastic Duchess of Newcastle, best known by 
her biography of her husband (who befriended 
Shirley, and wrote plays in which Shirley had 
a hand). Her verse is diffuse and rambling, 
but in an artificial age she had a feeling for 
Nature, and has left some happy descriptive 
passages — sucli as we find later in the writings 
of Anne Finch, Countess of Winchester (1660- 
1730). The poetic achievements of these titled 
ladies were, it must be allowed, far surpassed 
by the notorious Mrs Ilehn, whose songs at 
tiieir best are hard to beat' 

Dryden’s first mature poem was his H^rok 
Stituzds (written in his twenty-eighth year) on the 
death of Oliver Cromwell (1658). Elsewhere 
will be found (pages 791 to 797) a record and 
estimate of his long and varied life-work. He 
continued working to the end, though his health 
was failing fast. His renderings from 

Chaucer, Boccaccio, ami Ovid— were published 
at the end of 1699 ; and only a few days before 
his death (ist May 1700) he had written a 
prologue and epilogue for a revival of Fletcher's 
Pilgrim. No sign of decaying power is notice- 
able in the Fables. But with all his high and 
varied accomplishments, Dryden could not wTitc 
such songs as may be found by the score 
among the Elizabethan dramatists. T lie songs 
scattered through his plays are well turned and 
tunable, but they lack the incommunicable 
charm of the earlier singers. To the highest 
regions of romantic poetry he could not ascend. 
But he sharpened the weapons of satire so 
effectively that even Pope could hardly put a 
finer edge upon them ; he made the heroic 
couplet an eloquent vehicle for philosophical 
argument ; and in his best epistles he showed 
more sincerity than Horace, and hardly inferior 
art. 

In satire Dryden’s aplest pupil was Oldham, 
who died at thirty, and to whose memory the 
master paid a fine tribute. A crowd of writers 
essayed satire, but their efforts are chiefly 
marked by dullness and obscurity. The roost 
licentious was Rochester ; but he must not be 
held responsible for all the scurrilous effusions 
that were fathered upon him, and it must be 
allowed that he had genuine talent for song- 
writing. Sir Charles Sedley wrote numerous 
gay and sparkling songs (occasionally with too 
much freedom), and the generous Lord Dorset 
handled lyric verse lightly. Thomas Flatman, 
the miniaturist, wrote Pindariques (after Cowley) 
execrably; but his poems inspired by medita- 


tions on death are profoundly impressive. 

John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards 
Duke of Buckinghamshire, gained some ap- 
plause by his Essay on Satire (1679) and 
Essay on Poetry (1682), the former contain- 
ing a bitter attack on Rochester; and Went- 
worth Dillon, F.arl of Roscommon, was 
extravagantly lauded for his Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse. At the close of the century two 
physicians made some stir in the world of 
letters. Sir Richard Blackmore— ‘ everlasting 
Bl.ackmore ’—published huge epics which pro- 
voked the derision of the wits; but the more 
furiously they lampooned him the faster he 
wrote, issuing folio after folio until out of sheer 
weariness they forbore to alt.ick. I he other 
was Sir Samuel Garth, a genial, cultivated man, 
the friend of Dr)-den and Pope. His fame 
r<jsis — not too securely — on The Dispensary 
(1699), a mock-heroic satire that has lost its 
savour. Thomas D’Urfey (Tom Durfey), if only 
for his Winchester Wedding, should not be passed 
over ; and he did really valuable service by col- 
lecting together, from every quarter, songs old 
and new in his Pills to Purge Melancholy. One 
of his own roost popular songs, ‘ She rose and let 
me in,’ was Scotticised, and wrongly attributed 
to Francis Sempill of Beltrees, author of the 
oldest version of ‘Auld Langsyne’ (Ebsworths 
Roxburghe Ballads, vol. vi. pp. i 93 -* 99 )- 'The 
Anacreontics of John Oldmixon had a vein 
of sprightliness; but Pope consigned him to 
eternal infamy in The Dunciad. A playful 
poem, The Despairing Lover, by Pope’s friend 
William Walsh, has found a place in modem 
anthologies ; and Peter Anthony Motteux 
‘Man is for the woman made’ is still re- 
membered. But never was English poetry in 
a more deplorable condition than in 1700 
when Dryden died and the author of The 
Castle of Indolence was born. 

It is commonly held that, though poetry 
deteriorated at the Restoration, prose was im- 
proved and refined ; and Dryden is regarded 
by competent critics as ‘ the great reformer of 
English prose.’ In the second half of the 
seventeenth century prose certainly began to 
be written with more orderliness, plainness, 
and conciseness ; but these qualities, valuable 
though they be, were obtained at a heavy 
sacrifice. At the Restoration two writers were 
alive whose prose has never been surpasssed for 
lofty, sustained eloquence — the royalist physi- 
cian Sir Thomas Browne, and the Puritan poet 
Milton. No lessons in style were needed by 
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Browne or Milton from their younger con- 
temporaries. Nor is it easy to see how the 
enduring charm of Walton’s Compleat AngUr 
could have been heightened by added graces 
from any later hand. Fuller will outlive 
South— his witty periods were richer in terse 
epigram and more graciously attired. Jeremy 
Taylor, who combines the ripe wisdom of the 
man of the world with the spiritual ecstasy of 
the divine, is widely read to-day, while Tillotson 
and Stillingfleet are coldly remembered and Sher- 
lock is forgotten. When we turn from divinity 
to philosophy, we cannot but admit that Hobbes 
wrote with a force and incisiveness that were 
denied to Locke. The difference between the 
older school and the newer is nowhere more 
clearly seen than in comparing Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion with Burnet’s History 
of my own Time. Not only is Clarendon 
more generous and just in his judgments, but 
his diction has the weight and dignity that 
befit a serious historian, while Burnet writes in 
the facile style of modern journalism. 

Few have written better prose than Cowley, 
whose essays have a leisurely, unstudied grace 
that contrasts strangely with the violent con- 
ceits of his Pindariques. Something of the 
same charm is found in the writings of Sir 
William Temple, particularly when he is dis- 
coursing on the subject of gardens. Another 
authority on gardening and forestry was John 
Evelyn, a high-minded country gentleman, whose 
contains much information on the history* 
and social life of the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. Evelyn viewed with anxious 
concern the dissolute life of the king and the 
court, and gravely animadverted in his Diary 
on the ‘inexpressible luxury and profaneness* 
that prevailed. But we must turn to another 
diarist, Samuel Pepys, if we wish to see a lively 
picture of Restoration society. Pepys was at 
once a hard-working official and frivolous 
jnan of pleasure ; and in his Diary — the most 
astonishing record of its kind in existence — he 
set down, for several years together, in minutest 
detail his day-to-day experiences, never imagin- 
ing that the key to the cipher in which it was 
written would one day be found, and that the 
frank confessions of his foibles and follies 
would be printed for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of posterity. 

Some of the best memoirs in the language 
belong to the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Walton’s fragrant Lives^ delightful in 
their artless simplicity, were written at various 


times, tlie earliest being the Life of Lonne 
{1640), and the latest the Life of Bisliop San- 
derson (1678;. On the Puritan side is Mrs 
Hutchinson’s Life of her husband, Colonel 
Hutchinson, which is rlcservedly popular; but 
the Duchess of Newcastle — ‘Mad Madge,’ 
whom Lamb chivalrously exalted — merits as 
full a recognition, wliile Lady* Fansbawe is 
perhaps the most fascinating of the three. 
With these memoirs may be placed the letters 
of Dorothy Osborne, written a few years before 
the Restoration (1652-54), to her affianced 
husband, Sir William Temple. Such books a.s 
Ludlow’s Memoirs and W'hitclocke's Memorials 
appeal to the historical student rather than to the 
lover of literature. A capital, but unedifying, 
sketch of the court of Charles II. is afforded by 
the Memoires which tlie Comte de Grammoni 
dictated early in the next century, in his old 
age, to his brother-in-law, Anthony Hamilton. 
Very entertaining and very valuable is the 
posthumous Lives of the Horths, by Roger 
North (1653-1734). who— having secured, by 
the practice of the law, an ample fortune — 
retired at the Revolution (being an honest 
nonjuror) to his estate at Rougltam, Norfolk, 
where he lived the life of a country gentle- 
man, and amused himself in later years by 
writing memoirs of his distinguished kinsmen. 

After the Restoration the study of natural 
science made great strides. The Royal Society, 
incorporated in 1662, grew out of some scien- 
tific meetings held at Oxford in the rooms of 
Dr John Wilkins, President of Wadham. This 
liberal divine is the author of some curious 
and fantastic treatises, written with ease and 
elegance. Dr Isaac Barrow was equally eminent 
as a mathematician and theologian. In 1669 
he resigned his chair of Lucasi.an Professor of 
Mathematics to the greatest of all natural phil- 
osophers, Sir Isaac Newton. Robert Boyle, a 
son of Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, cultivated 
natural science with success, but his moral 
Rflettions are superficial and prolix. Theology 
and natural science were closely connected in 
the early days of the Royal Society, men of 
science (Newton among them) writing on 
theology, and theologians discussing scientific 
subjects. John Ray, the boUnist, published in 
1691 The Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of the Creation, which was widely and 
deservedly popular. Dr Thomas Burnet s 
Seured Theory of the Earth combines high imagi- 
nation wth gorgeous wealth of expression. A 
most interesting group of writers were the 
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‘Cambridge Platonisls’ — Henry More, Cud- 
worth, Clanville, and others — profoundly learned 
men, steeped in mysticism. 

'I'he ranks of Dissent furnished many admir- 
able writers. Richard Haxter’s Call to the Un- 
converted and Saints’ Everlasting Rest were as 
widely popular as The Whole Duty of Man 
(ascribed to Richard Allcstree, Provost of 
Eton). In his old age, when he published his 
autobiography, Baxter became very tolerant of 
the opinions of others, and very critical of him- 
self. Quakerism was well represented by the 
Journal of George Fox, Barclay’s Apology, 
William Penn’s No Cross, no Cronm (‘a most 
capital book, good thoughts in good language,’ 
wrote Lamb to Coleridge), and the autobiog- 
raphy of Milton’s young friend, Thomas 
Ellwood. To a Dissenter, John Bunyan, we 
owe the most popular religious work in the 
English language, Pilgrim's Progress. The 
Bible and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs were Bunyan’s 
prison companions ; and Pilgrim’s Progress, 
with its story of Christian’s difficulties, is 
written in language of the bare simplicity of 
the Book of Genesis— language that lives in 
the heart of the people. Allegories are usually 
tedious; Pilgrim's Progress was a shining ex- 
ception, but the more laboured Holy War is at 
times fatiguing. Bunyan's humour and irony 
were well displayed in his Life and Death of 
Mr Badman. 

During the Civil Wars the French heroical 
romances found readers, translators, and imi- 
tators in England ; and these interminable 
productions maintained their vogue at the 
Restoration. John Crowne, the Earl of Orrery, 
Sir Henry North, and others wrote romances — 
quite unreadable to-day — after the manner of 
Madeleine de Scuddry and La Calprenfede. The 
modern novel had not been born, but Mrs 
Behn — in her humanitarian romance Oroonoko 
— has been claimed as a forerunner of Rousseau. 

In criticism as in poetry Dryden was un- 
rivalled. He was often captious in his judg- 
ments, but his critical dissertations are models 
of felicitous writing — flexible and forcible, 
neither ornate nor bare. For criticism and ex- 
position no style could be better than Dryden ’s; 
and the last piece of prose to which he set his 
hand (the preface to his Fables) shows all his 
good qualities in full perfection — his clear and 
vigorous understanding, his adroitness and 
versatility, his large-heartedness, his pride of 
spirit, his manly blend of patience and disdain. 
An enlightened critic ^vas John Dennis, Milton's 


admirer, who has never recovered from the 
attack made upon him by Pope. At the close 
of the seventeenth century Thomas Rymer, his- 
toriographer, put forward some extraordinary 
views about Shakespeare, denouncing Othello as 
‘a bloody farce without salt or savour.’ His 
Tragedies of the Last Age is entertaining, but 
it is hard to believe that he was writing seri- 
ously. Milton’s nephews, John and Etlward 
Phillips, who were educated by their uncle, had 
a love for letters. Edward Phillips published 
an interesting anthology, The Mysteries of Love 
and Eloquence, and Theatrum Poetarum, an 
account of the English poets, in which Milton 
is traditionally supposed to have revised the 
notice of Shakespeare. A valuable Account of 
the English Dramatic Poets (enlarged from his 
earlier work Momus Triumphant, 1687) was 
published in 1691 by Gerard Langbaine the 
younger, who showed with some humour and 
gusto how the later writers had freely plagiarised 
from the old playwrights whom they affected to 
despise. In 1698 Jeremy Collier startled the 
town with his SJtort Vieiv of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage, in which he 
sturdily attacked Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Vanbrugh, and others. Some of Collier’s stric- 
tures betray petulant intolerance, but this tractate 
— to which Congreve, Vanbrugh, and others re- 
plied — was by no means deficient in good sense 
and sound judgment; and its publication had a 
salutary effect. 

Much attention was devoted in the later 
years of the seventeenth century to the study 
of historical antiquities. It was the i^e of 
Dugdale, Slrype, Rymer, Anthony Wood, 
Aubrey, and many other curious inquirers. In 
economics Sir William Petty and Sir Josiah 
Child achieved high distinction. The finest 
classical scholar that England ever produced— 
Richard Bentley— published his famous Disser- 
tation on Phalaris in 1 698. Two unscrupulous 
controversialists, Needham and ]..’Estrange, 
claim notice as pioneers of the modem news- 
paper press. 

‘ I question whether in Charles II.’s reign 
English did not come to its full perfection; 
and whether it has not had its Augustan age 
as well as the Latin.’ So wrote the anonymous 
critic— doubtless Francis Atterbury — who con- 
tributed the Preface to the Second Part of 
Waller’s Poems, 1690. ‘But posterity,' he 
adds, ‘will best judge of this.* Posterity has 
judged that Waller’s services to English poetry 
were greatly, overestimated by his contem- 
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poraries, and that tlie Restoration poets — 
whether lyric or dramatic — were far inferior to 
their Elizabethan and Jacobean predecessors. 
The influence of Donne had powerfully affected 
the Caroline poets, who reproduced his ex- 
travagant conceits so closely that it is hard at 
times to distinguish the master’s hand from the 
pupil’s. But these imitators, able as they were 
(such men as Carew, Randolph, and Cleveland), 
couUl not follow him in his higher flights. It 
was inevitable that there should be a reaction 
in the direction of ‘ smoothness,’ and Waller 
set the example of writing smoothly. Among 
prose-writers a similar movement set in. Elabo- 
rate and intricate periods were exchanged for 
an easier and simpler style. Younger writers 
cultivated lucidity of expression, and their 
prose — though it lacked the stateliness and 
energy that distinguished the Elizabethan writers 
— is engagingly frank and straightforward. 

However necessary it may be for conveni- 
ence of treatment to divide the writers of the 
seventeenth century into chronological series — 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, Caroline, Restoration, 
Revolution — it is well to remember that those 
most strictly contemporary were often separated 
in tone and temper by a wide gulf, and that the 


continuous succession cannot be broken xip 
without some arbitrariness. Wither, who, as we 
have seen, was famous in James l.'s time, was 
im[)risoned for his satire on a Re.storation 
Parliament. Milton, an approved poet by 
1630, wrote most of Paradise l^si under 
Charles II. Drydcn, whose first-fruits date 
from 1650, was still writing for the press in the 
very last year of the century. Many of the 
authors of ‘good King Charles’s golden tiays’ 
were even more conspicuous under William and 
Mary; and some of them live<l on well into the 
period of Queen .Anne. Hence some of those 
just named in connection with the Restoration 
period will be found treated in an earlier, some 
in a later, section of this work. 

I'hough the second half of the seventeenth 
ceniur)’ was not one of the great ages of English 
literature, it wa.s a time of varied intellectual 
activity. The drama merely supplied amuse- 
ment for a dissolute court, and high romantic 
poetry was dead. But the spirit of speculation 
was abroad, and keen intellects were engaged 
in searching ‘Nature’s infinite book of secrecy.’ 
An age which nurtured Newton, Bunyan, 
Dryden, and Locke can never be described as 
barren. 

A. H. BUI-LEN. 


Samuel 

The author of HuHibraSy the most brilliant satiric- 
comic genius our country has ever produced, was 
born in 1612 at Strensham, Worcestershire, the son 
of a farmer, a yeoman of small estate. From 
Worcester grammar-school Samuel Butler went, 
says Wood, ‘as his brother, now living, affirms, to 
the university of Cambridge ; yet others of the 
neighbourhood say to Oxon, but whether true I 
cannot tell.’ As clerk to a Justice of the peace, 
Mr Jeffreys of Earls-Croomc, Worcestershire, he 
occupied his leisure with music and painting. He 
was afterwards in the scr>'ice of tlic Countess of 
Kent at Wrest, in Bedfordshire, where he had the 
use of a library and conversed with Seldcn, who 
often employed him as amanuensis ; he also at 
this time made the friendship of Samuel Cooper, 
the miniaturist. He is next said to have been 
clerk to the Puritan Sir Samuel Luke, of Coplc 
Hoo, near Bedford. Luke was one of Cromwell’s 
offtcers— scoutmaster for Bedfordshire— and was 
doubtless marked by the convictions and usages 
of his party ; a post under him would have been 
a trying one for such a wit and humorist, even had 
his gifts not made him a royalist- Daily exposed 
to association with persons whose character he 
could not but dislike, Butler conceived the design 


Butlrr. 

of a general satire on the sectaries. The match- 
less fiction of Cervantes supplied him with a model, 
in which he had to substitute the extravagances 
of political and religious fanaticism — even move 
absurdly exaggerated by the caricaturist — for those 
of chivalry. Butler is generally said to have 
satirised Luke himself in Sir Hudibras : 

‘Tis sung, there is a \-ali.int Manialuke 

In foreign land, yclcp’d-i 

To whom we oft have been compar’d 
For person, parts, address and beard. 

But this assumption, though not improbable, is 
by no means certain, and the picture could not 
have been designed to be a recognisable portrait. 
Luke is an odd link between two men so widely 
apart as Butler and Bunyan (see page 719). 

The Restoration threw a faint and brief sunshine 
over the life of Butler. He was appointed secre- 
tary to the Earl of Carbery, president of the 
principality of Wales 5 and when the Wardenship 
of the Marches was revived, the Earl made his 
secretary steward of Ludlow Castle. The poet, 
now fifty years of age, seemed to add to his 
security for the future by marrying a widow 
named Herbert, who was of good family and 
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fortune : but this prospect proved delusive, in 
c ()n^c<pien( e of the f.nlure of persons on whom ' 
the lady's fortune depentied. It was now that i 
Hutlei appeared as an author. The first part of 
f/iii/ihr.t^ was published in and immediately 

be«arnf popular. It> wit. so suited to the taste 
of the time, and the breadth of the satiric pic- 
tures. for whi<h most men (oiild doubtless supply 
prototypes from memory. touUI not fail to give 
it e\tensi\c currency. B>' the Lari of Dorset, .an 
artomphshed friend of letters, it was inlrotUiccd 
to the court ; and tlte king is said to have had 
ple.isure in reading and (pioling it. A second part 
appe.ired in *^78. But 

though the poet and his work won the praise of 
all i.tnks, from royalty tlownwards, he was himself 
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little benefited by it ; the later part of his life 
was spent in poverty and obscurity in London. 
The Earl of Clarendon was said to have promised 
him a place at court he never got ; the king to 
have granted him but three hundred pounds — 
which went to his creditors ; and he was favoured 
with an interview with the Duke of Buckingham, 
who, seeing two court-ladics pass, ran out to them, 
and did not come back. Such arc the incidents 
reported as having checkered twenty years of 
obscure misery. Butler died in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, 25th September 1680, and was buried in St 
Paul’s Churchyard, Covent Garden, the expense of 
his funeral being defrayed by his friend William 
Longucvillc of the Temple. He is described as 
‘of a leonine-coloured hair, sanguine, choleric, 
middle-sized, strong.’ 

It is rarely that a pasquinade written to satirise 
living characters or systems outlives its own age ; 


when it does, we may well conclude that there is 
something remarkable as well in the work as in 
its author. Such a work is Hudibras, the Cavalier 
burlesque of the extreme view s and rigid manners 
of the English Puritans of the Civil War and 
Commonwealth. Marked alike by the ingenuity 
of its versification and the profusion of its wit, this 
marvellous medley still retains its place amongst 
the classic monuments of English literature, 
although it is seldom read through at once — a 
test for which its incessant brilliancy in some 
measure unfits it. Yet it is not only the best 
burlesque on the Puritans of that age, so fertile 
in satire, but is the best burlesque in the Eng- 
lish tongue. Such wealth of knowledge of the 
world, not always unkindly cynicism, wit, shrewd- 
ness, acute suggestion, felicitous illustration, and 
irresistible drollcr>- has never been comprised 
within the same limits. The idea of the knight. Sir 
Hudibras, going out ‘a-colonelling ’ with his squire 
Ralph, is of course imitated from Cervantes ; but 
the filling-up of the story is original. Don Quixote 
presents us with a wide range of adventures which 
interest the imagination and the feelings ; there is 
a tenderness and romance about the Spanish hero, 
a tone of high honour and chivalr>-, which was 
in nowise cognate to Butler’s scheme. His aim 
was to cast ridicule on the whole body of the 
English Puritans, especially their leaders, and to 
debase them by low and vulgar associations. In 
many of their proceedings, no doubt, there was 
ground for sarcasm. The affected dress, language, 
and manners of some of them, their fanatical legis- 
lation against walking in the fields on Sundays, 
village Ni,iy-poIcs, and other unimportant matters, 
were fair subjects for the satirical poet ; and their 
religious zeal led them into intolerance and ab- 
surdity. Contending for so dear a prize as liberty 
(and constraint) of conscience, and believing that 
they were specially appointed to shake and over- 
turn the old corruptions of the kingdom, the 
Puritans were hardly guided by prudence, policy, 
or forbearance. Even Milton, the friend and asso- 
ciate of the party, was forced to admit that ‘ New 
Presbyter was but Old Priest writ large.’ The 
higher qualities of these men, their indomitable 
courage and lofty zeal, were of course overlooked 
or despised by their royalist opponents, and Butler 
did not choose to remember them. His burlesque 
was read with delight, and was popular for gene- 
rations after the more eccentric Puritans had 
merged into the sober English Dissenters. The 
plot or action of Hudibras is narrow and defective, 
and seems only to have been used as a sort of 
peg on which the satirist could hang his caricatures 
and allusions. The first cantos were written early, 
when the Civil War commenced, but we are im- 
mediately carried on to the death of Cromwell, at 
least fifteen years later, and have a sketch of public 
affairs to the dissolution of the Rump Parlia- 
ment. The idea of a Presbyterian justice sallying 
out with his attendant, an Independent cierk, to 
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redress superstition and correct abuses, is sufli* 
ciently preposterous, and the incredible extrava- 
}»ance is maintained by the dialogues between the 
parties, however witty and ludicrous ; by their 
attack on the bear and the fiddle ; their imprison- 
ment in the slocks ; the voluntary penance of 
whipping submitted to by the knight, and his ad- 
ventures with his lady. The love of Mudibras is 
almost as ou/r/^s that of Falstafit, and he argues in 
the same manner for the utmost freedom ; men 
having nothing but ‘frail vows* to opj)osc to the 
stratagems of the fair. This kind of deliberate 
outrage on Puritanism was not peculiar to Puller, 
who makes his hero thus moralise : 

For women first were matlc for men, 

Not men for them : It follows, (hen, 

That men have right to every one, 

And they no frec<lom of their own ; 

And therefore men have ])ower to choose, 

But they no charter to refuse. 

Hence His apparent tliat, what course 
Soe’er we take to your amours, 

Though by the indirectest way, 

^is no injustice nor foul play ; 

And that you ought to take that course 
As we take you, for better or worse. 

And gratefully submit to those 
Who you, before another, chose. 

The poem was left unfinished, but even King 
Charles’s contemporaries would hardly have de- 
manded much more of it. There is a plethora 
of wit in Ifudibrasy and an artificial terseness of 
thought and style which becomes oppressive and 
tiresome. After thirty or forty pages, the reader 
is fain to seek a change of subject or of occupation. 
But many of the short burlesque descriptions arc 
inimitable. In the Morning— 

The sun has long since, in the lap 
Of 'flielis, taken out hit nap, 

And, like a lobster lK)iietl, the mom 
From black (6 red began to turn. 

At Night— 

The sun grew low, and left the skies, 

Put down, some write, by ladies* eyes ; 

The moon pulled off her veil of light. 

That hides her face by day from sight— 
Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 

That '« both her liiMrc and her shade— 

And in the lantern of the night. 

With shining horns hung out her light ; 

For darkness is the proper sphere, 

Where all false glories use t’ appear. 

The (winkling sUn began to muster, 

And glitter with their Imrroweil lustre ; 

While sleep the wearied world relieved, 

By counterfeiting death revived. 

Many of the lines and similes in Hudibras are 
completely incorporated with the language — such 
as the opening lines of Part 1 1, canto tiu : 

Doubtless the pleasure Is os great 
Of being cheated os to cheat ; 

47 


As lookers -on feel most delight 
Thai Ic.-v^l perceive a juggler’s sleight ; 

And Mill the less they understand, 

The more they .vlinirc his slesght oMi.ind. 

Or where, on the head of money, the knight ask^t 

For whai in worth is .nny thing, 

But so much money as ’twill bring? 

AcoompLishmentd of Hudibras. 

When civil diulgcon first grew high. 

And men fell out, they knew not why ; 

When hanl wonb, jc.rlousicN, and fcarn. 

Set folks together by the catx, 

And made (hem fight, tike mafi or drunk, 

For Dame KcUgion as for punk ; 

Whose lioncsly they all durst swc.'xr for. 

Though not a man of them knew wherefore : 

When gos(jel-l rum peter, suTroundc<l 
With long-carc<l rout, to battle sounded, 

An<i pulpit, drum ceded astic, 

Was l>c.it with fist, instead of a stick : 

Then did Sir Knight al>andon dwelling, 

And out he ro<lc a colonclling. 

A wight he w.is, whose very sight would 
Entitle him mirror of knighthoo<i ; 

Tliat never liowwl his 5lubl>orn knee 
To anything but chivalry ; 

Nor put up blow, iiut that which laid 
Right -worshipful on shoulder-blade : 

Chief of domestic knights ami errant, 

Either for cartel or for warrant :• 

Great on the Iwnch, gre.it in the saddle. 

That could as well hind o*er, as swaddle : cudgel 
Mighty he was at 1x)th of these, 

And stylesl of war as well os |>cnce. 

(So some rats, of amphibious nature. 

Arc cither for the land or water.) 

But here our authors make a doubt, 

Whether he wore more wise or stout ; 

Some hold the one, am) some the other : 

Put howsoe'er they make a )>othcr, 

The diffrence was so small, his brain 
Outweighed his rage hut half a grain ; 

Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, calletl a fooL 
For *( has been held by many, that 
As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 

Complains she thought him but an ass, 

Much more she would Sir Hudibras. 

(For that 's the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write.) 

But (hey 're mistaken very much ; 

T'is plain enough he was no such i 
We grant, although he had much wit. 

He was very shy of using it ; 

As 1>cing loath to wear it out. 

And therefore l>ore it not about, 

Unless on holidays or so, 

As men (heir licsi apparel do ; 
l^idc, His known he could speak Greek 
As nalumUy as pigs squeak ; 

That Latin was no more difficile. 

Than to a blackbird HU to whistle : 

Being rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such os wanted ; 
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Hut much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word, 

For Hebrew roots, although theyVe found 
To flourish most in barren ground, 
lie had such plenty as sufficed 
To make some think him circumcised. . • « 

He was in logic a great critic, 

Trofoumlly skilled in analytic; 

He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair *lwixt south and south-west side ; 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute ; 

Jle \l undertake to prove by force 
Of argument a man 's no horse ; 

He M prove a bu22ar<l is no fowl. 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 

And rooks commit tee- men and trustees. 

He M run in debt by disputation. 

And pay with ralioci »ation : 

All this by syllogism true 
In mood and figure he wouUl do. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth but out there flew a trope ; 

And when he happened to break off 
r th’ middle of his speech, or cough, 
ir had hard words, ready to shew why, 

And tell what rules he did it by : 

Else, when with greatest art he spoke. 

You *d think he talked like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

But when he pleased to shew \ his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich ; 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect : 

It was a party-coloured dress 
Of patch^ and piebald languages ; 

^fwas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous tone. 

As if he bad talketi three parts in one ; 

Which made some think, when he did gabble, 

Th* had heard three labourers of Babel ; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. 

This he as volubly would vent 
As if his stock would ne’er l>c spent ; 

And truly, to support that charge, 
lie had supplies os vast and large : 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words, with little or no wit ; 

Words so debased and liard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on : 

And when with hasty noise he spoke ’em. 

The ignorant for current took 'em j 
That had (he orator, who once 
Did fill his mouth with pebble-stones 
When he harangued, but known his phrase, 

He would have used no other wajrs. 

In mathematics he was greater A JewUh doctor to 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erni Pater, 

For he by geometric scale were Ascribed. 

Could take the she of pots of ale ; 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 


And wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day 
The clock did strike, by algebra. 

Hla Bellglon. 

For hb religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and bis wit. 

T*w'as Presbyterian true-blue ; 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant ; 

Such 05 do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversy by 
Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A go<lly thorough reformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done ; 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended ; 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss ; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic. 

Than dog distract or monkey sick ; dbtnugbs 
That wdth more care keep holiday 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 

Compound for sins they arc inclined to. 

By damning those they have no mind to. 

Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipped God for spite $ 

The self-same ihing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for ; 

Free-will they one way disavow, 

Another, nothing else allow ; 

All piety consists therein 
In them, in other men all sin ; 

Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minced pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend? plum-porridge j 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose. 

HiB Outer Man. 

His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face ; 

In cut and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile ; 

The upper part thereof was whey, 

The nether, orange, mixed with gray. 

This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns ; 

With grisly type did represent 
Declining age of government ; 

And tell with hieroglyphic spade 

Its own grave and the state’s were made. 

Like Samson's heart-breakers, it grew love-locks 
In time to make a nation rue ; 

Though it contributed its own fall, 

To wait upon the public downfall ; 

It was monastic, and did grow 
In holy orders by strict vow ; 
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Of rule as sullen and severe, 

As that of rigid Cordelier ; 

’ I vvas bound to suffer persecution, 

And martyrdom with resolution ; 

To oppose itself against the hate 
And vengeance of th' incensed state, 

In whose defiance it was worn, 

Still ready to be puUc<l and tom t 
With red-hot irons to be tortured, 

Reviled, and spU upon, and martyred ; 

Maugre all which *twas to stand fast 
As long as monarchy should last ; 

But when the state should hap to reel, 
to submit to fatal steel, 

And fall, as it was consecrate, 

A sacrifice to fall of state ; 

Whose thread of life the fatal Sisters 
Did twist together with its whiskers, 

And t>vine so dose, (hat Time should never, 

In life or death, their fortunes sever ; 

But with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. . . « 

His doublet w'as of sturdy buff. 

And though not sword, yet cudgel proof ; 
Whereby *twas fitter for his use, 

Who feared no blow*$ but such as bruise. 

His breeches were of rugged woollen. 

And lud been at the siege of Bullen ; Boulogne^ 
To old king Harry so well known, 

Some writers held they were his own ; 

Through they were lined w*ith many a piece 
Of ammunition, brea<l and cheese, 

And fat black* puddings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood ; 

For, as we said, he always chose 
To carry victual in his hose, 

That often templed rats and mice 
The ammunition to surprise ; 

And when he put a hand but in 
The one or i* other magazine. 

They stoutly on defence on ’t stood, 

And from the wounded foe drew blood ; 

And till they were stormed and beaten out, 

Ne’er left the fortified redoubt ; 

And though knights-errant, as some think, 

Of old, did neither cat nor drink, 

Because when thorough deserts vast 
And regions desolate they passed, 

Where belly*(imber atiove ground, 

Or under, was not to be found, 

Unless they grazed, there ’s not one word 
Of their provision on record ; 

Which made some confidently write 
They had no stomachs hut to fight 
*Tit false, for Arthur wore in hall 
Round table like a farthingal ; 

On which, with shirt pulled out l>ehind. 

And eke before, his good knights dined ; 

Though ’twas no table some suppose. 

But a huge pair of round trunk •hose, 

In which he carried os much meat 
As he and all (he knights could cat ; 

When laying by their swords and tninebeons, 
They look their breakfasts or (heir nuncheons. 
But let that pass at present, lest 
We should forget where we digreved, 


As learned authors use, to whom 
Wc leave it, and to th* purpose come. 

11 puissant sword unto his side, 

Near his iind.iunle<l heart, was tied, 

With basket-hilt that would hold broth, 

And serve for fight an<l dinner both ; 

In it he incited lead for bullets 
To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets, 

To whom he bore so fell a grutch. 

He ne'er gave <juarter I* .any such. 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting, was grown rusty, 

And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to haw and hack : 

The peaceful scabl>ard where it dwelt, 

The rancour of its e<lgc had felt ; 

For of the lower end two handful 
It had devoured, 'twas so manful. 

And so much scorned to lurk in case, 

As if it durst not shew its face. . . . 

This sword a dagger had, his page. 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do : 

It was a semccable dudgeon, 
hither for fighting, or for drudging : 

When it had stabbeil, or broke a head. 

It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread ; 

Toast chcc:,c or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse ^trap, would not care : 

'Twould make clean shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth : 

It had been 'prentice to a brewer, a hit at Cromwell 
Where this and more it did endure, 

But left the trade, os many more 
Have lately done on the same score. 

Butler was not the first to write politico-reli* 
gious satire in burlesque somewhat of this kind ; 
Hudibrasms have been pointed out in Cleveland 
(sec page 636X for example, and other wits and 
satirists. But the mirthfulncss of Butler’s matter, 
the trenchant point of his sarcasms, and his ex- 
traordinary mastery of those rough-and-iumblc 
octosyllabic couplets gave him a unique position 
in our literature. His incredibly clever work is 
too uncouth to be called a classic ; but it has be- 
come a conspicuous, characteristic, and imperish- 
able part ot English literature. It was soon 
imitated on all hands : Welsh, Irish, Scottish, and 
even High and Low Dutch Hudibrascs were routed 
out. In the next century there were over a score 
of nameworthy imitations ; and to this day incon- 
venient persons in Church and State, in society and 
literature, have been ‘pummelled and pounded 
with Hudibrastic cudgels,’ though never again with 
the skill and effect Butler had at command when 
his rough-hewm weapon was new. 

After his death several spurious compilations of 
his other literary remains were issued (17x6-20); but 
out of fifty pieces thus thrust upon the world only 
three were genuine, the rest being anonymous waifs 
and strays. At length, in 1759 , two volumes of 
Remains in Verse ami Prose were published from 
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the original MSS. by Thycr. Next to the amusing 
verse satire on the Royal Society called The 
Elephant in the Moon, the most interesting of these 
relics are Characters in prose (edited in 1908 by 
K. Waller, with Passages from Notebooks). 

Fragments ftom the * Remains.' 

The Inicsl characters of ignorance 
Arc vanity, ami pride, and arrogance; 

As blind men use to bear their nosCS higher 
Than those that have ihcir eyes ami sight entire. 

i 

All wit and fancy, like a tiiamond, 

The more exact and curious ’lis ground, 

Is forced for every carat to abate 
As much in value os it wants in weight. 

Love is loo great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess ; 

For could it hohl inviolate 
Against those cnicUics of fate 
Whicli all rdicilics below 
By rigitl laws are subject to, 

It would become a bliss loo high 
For perishing mortality ; 

Translate to earth the joys alx)vc ; 

For nothing goes to heaven but love. 

All love at first, like generous wine, 

Ferments and frets until ’tis fine ; 

For when ’tis sell let! on the lee, 

And from the im purer matter free, 

Becomes the richer still the older, 

And proves the pleasanter the colder. 

As at the approach of winter, all 
The leaves of gre.at trees use to fall, 

Ami leave them nakcil, to engage 
With storms and tcmi>csts when they rage, 

While humbler plants arc found to wear 
Their fresh green liveries all the year ; 

So when their glorious season *s gone 
With great men, and hnnl times come on, 

The greatest calamities oppress 
The greatest still, and spare the less. 

In Rome no temple was so low 
As that of Honour, built to shew 
How humble honour ought to l<. 

Though there *twas all authority. 

All smatterers arc more brisk and pert 
Than those that understand an art ; 

As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals that give them light 

As his a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting to foreshorten any |>art 
Than draw it out ; so his in books the chief 
Of all perfcclions to be plain and brief. 

To blB Mlatresa. 

Do not unjustly blame 
My guiltless breast, 

For venturing to disclose a flame 
It bad so long supprest. 

In its own ashes it designed 
For ever to have lain ; 

But that my sighs, like blasts of tvindi 
Made it break out again. 


A Small Poet 

Is one that would fain make himself that which nature 
never meant him ; like a fanatic that inspires himself 
with his own whimsies. He sets up halKrdashcr of 
small poetry, with a very small slock and no credit. He 
t>clicvcs it IS invention enough to find out other men s 
wit ; and whatsoever he lights upon either in books or 
company he makes bold with as his own. This he puU 
together so untowardly that you may perceive his own 
wit as the rickets by the swelling disproportion of the 
joints. . . , You may know his wit not to be natural^ 

*tis so unquiet and troublesome in him : for as those that 
have money but seldom arc always shaking their pockets 
when they have it, so docs he, when he thinks he has 
got something that will make him appear. He is % 
j>crpetual talker ; and you may know by the freedom of 
his discourse that he came lightly by it, as thieves s{>end 
freely what they gel. . . . He is like an Italian ihicf^ 
that never robs but he murthers, to prevent discovery; 
so sure is he to cry down the man from whom he purloins^ 
that his petty larceny of wit may pass unsuspected. . . . 

He apj^ears so over -concerned in all men’s wits, as if they 
were but disparagements of his own ; and cries down all 
they do, as if they were encroachments upon him. He 
takes jests from the owners and breaks them, as justices 
do false weights and pots that want measure. When 
he meets with anything that is ver)' good, he changes it 
into small money, like three groats for a shilling, to 5er>*c 
several occasions. He disclaims study, pretends to take 
things in motion, and to shoot flying, which appears to 
Iw very true, by his often missing of his mark. ... As 
for epithets, he always avoids those that are near akin to 
the sense. Such matches arc unlawful and not fit to be 
made by a Christian poet ; and therefore all his care is 
to choose out such as will serve, like a wooden 1<^, to 
piece out a maimed verse that wants a foot or two, and 
if they will but rhyme now and then into the bargain^ 
or nm upon a letter, it is a work of supererogation. For 
similitudes, be likes tbe hardest and most obscure hesX ; 
for as ladies wear black patches to make their com- 
plexions seem fairer than they arc, so when an illustra- 
tion is more obscure than the sense that went before it, it 
must of necessity make it appear clcare? than it did ; for 
contraries arc best set off wdth contraric5> He has found 
out a new sort of poetical Georgies, a irick of sowing 
wit like clover-grass on barren subjects, which would 
yield nothing before. This is very ascful for the times^ 
wherein, some men say, there is no room left for new 
invention. He will lake three grains of wit like the elixir^ 
and, projecting it upon the iron age, lum fa immediately 
into gold. All the business of mankind 1 ms presently 
vanished, the whole world has kept holiday ; there has 
been no men but heroes and poets, no women but nymphs 
and shepherdesses ; trees have borne fritters, and rivers 
flowed plum-porridge. . . « When he writes, he com- 
monly steers the sense of his lines by the rhyme that 
is at the end of them, as butchers do calves by the taiU 
For when he has made one line, which is easy enough^ 
and has found out some sturdy hard word that will but 
rhyme, he will hammer the sense upon it, like a piece of 
hot iron upon an anvil, into what form be pleases. There 
is no art in the world so rich in terms os poetry ; a whole 
dictionary is scarce able to contain them ; for there is 
hardly a pond, a sheep-walk, or n gravel -pit in alt Greece, 
but the ancient name of it is become a term of art in 
poetry. By this means, smalt poeU have such a stock ot 
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iiblc hard words lying by them, as dry.vics, hamadry ade^*, 
aonides fauni, nymplix, sylvan i, that signify nothing 

at all; and such a world of |K*dantic term:^ of the ^amc 
hind, as may serve to furnish all ihc new indentions and 
* thorough reformations ’ that can hap|>en between this 
and Plato’s great year. . . . 

The Pufiuifts were constancy contending for a * thorough reforma- 
tion ' of the Church of Englani The Ftnteme ^<ar ot }< tr 
was a great cycle at the end of which all the heavenly bodies uerc 
supposed to be in the same relative places as at the Creation. 

A Vintner 

Hangs out his bush to shew he has not good wine ; for 
that, the proverb says, neetls it not. ... Me had rather 
sell bad wine than goo<l, that stands him in no more; 
for it makes men sooner drunk, and then they arc the 
easier over reckoned. By the knaveries he acts al>ovc* 
board, which every man secs, one may easily take a 
measure of those he docs underground in his cellar ; 
for he that will pick a man’s pocket to his face, will not 
slick to use him worse in private, when he knows nothing 
of it. ... He does not only spoil and destroy his wines, 
but an ancient reverend proverb, with brewing and rack* 
ing, that says, * In vino Veritas for there is no truth in 
his, but all false and sophisticated ; for he can counterfeit 
wine as cunningly as A|>c2les did grapes, and cheat men 
with it, as he did birds. ... He is an anti*Christian 
cheat, for Christ turned water into wine, and he turns 
wine into water. He scores all his reckonings upon 
two tables, made like those of the Ten Commandments, 
that he may be put in mind to break them as oft as 
possibly he can ; especially that of stealing and bearing 
false witness against his neighbour, when he draws him 
bad wine, and swears it is good, and that he can take 
tuore for the pi|>c than the wine will yield him by the 
bottle^a trick that a Jesuit taught him to cheat his 
own conscience with. When he is found to over* reckon 
notoriously, he has one common evasion for all, and 
shat is, to say it was a mistake ; by which he means, 
that he thought they had not been sober enough to dis* 
•cover it ; for if it had passed, there had been no error 
at all in the case. 

A Prater 

Is a common nuisance, and as great a grievance to those 
that come near him, as a pewterer is to his neighbours. 
His discourse is like the braying of a mortar, the morxr 
impertinent the more voluble and loud, as a pestle makes 
more noise when it is rung on the sides of a mortar, than 
ayhen it stamps downright, and hits upon the business. 
A dog that opens upon a wrong scent will do It oftener 
ihan one that never ojicns but uiwn a right. He is as 
Jong'winded os a ventiduct, that fills as fast as it empties; 
or a trade-wind, that blows one way for half a year 
together, and another as long, as if it drew in its breath 
for six months, and blew it out again for six more. He 
has no mercy on any man’s ears or patience that he 
can get within his sphere of activity, but tortures him, 
as they correct )x>ys in Scotland, by stretching their lugs 
without remorse. He is like an earwig, when he gets 
within a man's ear he is not cosily to be got out again. . . . 
He is a siren to himself, and has no way to escape ship- 
wreck but by having his mouth stopped instead of his 
ears. He p>ay« with hU tongue as a cat does with her 
tail, and is transported with the delight be gives himself 
of his own making. 


An Antiquary 

l> one that hx> lii> l>cing in this age, but his life and 
convcrs-ition lu the <lays of oUl. He de^pise> the 
present age a> an ibnosation, and slights the future; 
but has a great value lor that which is pa^t and gone, 
bkc the inadm.in that fell in l<*ve w*ith C leopatrx . . . 
All lui cuno>ilici lake place of one another according 
to their seniority, and he values them nut by their 
abilities, but their stah<ling. He ba^ a gre.it veneration 
for words lliat are stricken m years and are grown so 
.aged that they have outlived their employments. These 
he U:»es with .a re>pect agreeable to their antiquity, and 
the g(>o<l services they have dor^e. ... He is a great 
tiinC'Scrver, but it is of time out of mind, to which he 
conform •» exactly, but is wholly retired from the present. 
His days were ^J>enl and gone long iRTore he came into 
the worlil ; .and since, his only business is to collect w liat 
he can out of the ruin> of them. He has so strong a 
natural affection to anything that is obi, that he may 
truly say to <lust .and worms, * Vou are my father/ and 
to rottenness, ‘ lliou art my mother. He has no pro- 
vidence nor foresight, for all his contemplations look 
IxickwMrd u]X)n the da>*s of old, and his brains are tunicd 
with them, .is if he walked backwards. He had rather 
interpret one oliscure tvonl in any old senseless discourse 
than be author of the most ingenious new one. ... He 
values things wrongfully upon their antiquity, forgetting 
that the most modem arc really the most ancient of all 
things in the world, like those that reckon their poun<ls 
iK'forc their shillings and pence, of which they arc made 
up. He esteems no customs but such as have outlived 
themselves, and are long since out of use ; as the 
Catholics allow of no saints but such as are dead, and 
the fanatics, in opposition, of none but the living. 

Bull«r'l P^iicai W^rkt were edited by 1U1I (3 vols. 1655), 
Brimley Johnson <a voli. 1093); Hudibrt^t^ by A. K. Walter (>905X 

sir Rocor L’Estrnnsc (1616-1704) enjoyed 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. great 
notoriety as a political writer. A native of Hun- 
stanton, Norfolk, he took up arms for the king in 
1638, and in 1644 headed a conspiracy to seize 
the town of Lynn ; but being captured, he was 
condemned to death, and in Newgate for almost 
four years constantly expected to be led forth to 
execution. He escaped by the connivance of the 
jailer, attempted a rising in Kent, then fled to 
Holland, but in 1653 was pardoned by Cromwell. 
On the eve of the Restoration he wrote vehemently 
in support of monarchy. In 1663 he published 
Considerations and Proposals in order to the 
Reflation 0/ the PresSy a pamphlet for which he 
was rewarded by being appointed licenser or censor 
of the press, and also by a grant of the sole privi- 
lege of printing and publishing news. As licenser 
he carried out his functions rigorously. In August 
1663 appeared his newspaper The Public Intelli- 
gencer. From this time till a few years before 
his death he was constantly occupied in editing 
newspapers and writing pamphlets, mostly against 
Whigs and Dissenters, in support of the court, from 
which he at last received the honour of knighthood. 
In 1687 he prefixed to the third series of his paper 
called The Obscrvnlor, A Brie/ History of the 
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Sir Roger L’Estrange 


Thms, relating chiefly to the Popii>h Plot. After 
the Revolution he lost his post, and was repeatedly 
imprisoned. As a controversialist L’Estrangc was 
bold, lively, and vigorous, but coarse, impudent, 
and abusive. He is conspicuous in the histor>’ of 
journalism. (See G. Kitchins IJ Estrange.^ 

1913.) Johnson said he was the first writer wlio 
regularly engaged himself to support a parly, right 
or wrong ; and Defoe, Addison, and Steele accepted 
many useful hints from L’ Estrange. He is known 
also as the translator of /Esop’s FiibUsy Seneca's 
,\for<xls (abridged), Cicero's Offices ^ Erasmus’s 
Colloquies (a selection), Quevedo’s Visiousy several 
French novels of startling impropriety, Bonn’s 
Guide to Fiernity (compiled from the Fathers), 
and the works of Josephus. The elder D’lsracli 
commented on the curiously familiar style of 
L’Estrange’s ^sop. Ticknor thought his trans* 
lation of Quevedo the most spirited, though it is 
hardly faitliful or accurate : he altered the jokes 
to suit purely English contemporar)* conditions. 
Clarendon and Pepys praise his wit and conver- 
sation ; Macaulay and Hallam denounce his style 
as ‘a mean and flippant jargon’ and ‘the pattern 
of bad writing.' He was certainly copious, inex- 
haustible, and ready-witted, with a great power 
of raillery and viliipcration, and wrote with ease 
and familiarity, making a free use of slang. 

Much in the A^sop the Greek fabulist is in nowise 
responsible for, though it is too much to say, as 
some have said, that L’E strange’s version is a new 
work. Further, of the five hundred fables in the 
volume, only two hundred and one — not to speak 
of the copious ‘reflexions' — arc professedly yEsop’s, 
the rest being from Phxdrus, Babrius, Poggio, 
Alciatus, La Fontaine, and many less -known 
authors. L’Estrangc was no doubt the sole origi- 
nal authority for some of them. The following is 
a chapter on the domestic milieu in which yEsop 
served as slave, from the Life prefixed to the Fables : 

Maop*e Invention to brlDg his Mistress hade again 
to her Husband after she had left him. 

The wife of Xanthus was well born and wealthy, but 
so proud and domineering ivithal, as if her fortune and 
her extraction had cntituleil her to the breeches. She 
was horribly bold, meddling and expensive, as that sort 
of women commonly are, easily put off the hooks, and 
monstrous hard to be pleased again ; perpetually chatter- 
ing at her Imsbaml, and upon all occasions of controversy 
threatening him to be gone. It came to this at last, that 
Xanthua’s stock of patience I>eing quite spent, he took up 
A resolution of going another way to work with her, and 
of trying a course of severity, since there was nothing 
to be done with her by kindness. But this experiment, 
instead of mending the matter, made it worse ; for upon 
harder usage the woman grew desperate, and went away 
from him in earnest She was as bad, ’tis true, as bad 
might well be, and yet Xanthus had a kind of hankering 
for her still ; beside that, there was matter of interest in 
the cose ; and a pestilent tongue she had, that the poor 
husband dreaded above all things under the sun. But 
the man was willing, however, to make the best of a bad 


game, and so his wits and his friends were set at work» 
in the fairest manner that might be, to gel her home 
again. But there was no good to be done in *t, it seems ; 
and Xanthus was so visibly out of humour upon 't, that 
/Esop in pure pity bethought himself immediately how to 
comfon him. Come, master tsays he), pluck up a good 
heart, for 1 have a project in my noddle, that shall bring 
my mistress to you back again, with as good a will as 
ever she went from you. What does me yEsop, but away 
immediately to the market among the butchers, poul- 
terers, fishmongers, confcciioncrs, &c. for the best of 
cvcrylhing that was in season. Nay he takes private 
people in his way too, and chops into the very house of 
his mistress’s relations, as by mistake. This way of pro- 
ceeding set the whole town a gog to know the meaning 
of all this bustle ; and /Esop innocently told everybody 
that his master's wife was run away from him, and he 
had many'd another ; his friends up and down were all 
invited to come and make merry with him, and this was 
to l)e the wedding feast. The news flew like lightning, 
and happy were they that could carry the first lydings of 
it to the runaway lady— for everybody knew /Esop to be 
a scr>anl in that family. It gathered in the rolling, as all 
other stories do in the telling, especially where women’s 
tongues and passions have the spreading of them. 'Fhe 
wife, that was in her nature violent and unsteady, ordered 
her chariot to be made ready immediately, and away she 
posts back to her husband ; falls upon him with outrages 
of looks and language ; and after the casing of her mind a 
little ; No, Xanthus, says she, do not you flatter yourself 
with the hopes of enjoying another woman while 1 am 
alive. Xanthus look’d upon this as one of /Esop’s mas- 
ten>ieccs ; and for that bout all was well again betwixt 
master and mistress. 

How very far we have got from /Esop will be suffi- 
ciently plain from Fables ccccxcviii. and ccccxcix., 
even without premising that the ‘ Reflexion,' or 
moral, on the first discusses the ‘political robbers' 
of these times, ‘cabals of sharpers,' and the ‘Com- 
mittee of Safely ; ' while that on the second recites 
an illustrative story ‘from the French farce.’ 

Tbe Conscientious Thieves. 

There was a knot of good fellows that borrow’d a 
small sum of mony of a gentleman upon the king's 
high-way : when they had taken all they could find, 
Dam ye for a dog, says one of the gang, you have more 
mony about you sirmh, some where or other. Lord^ 
brother, says one of his companions, can’t ye lake the 
gentleman’s mony civilly, but you must swear and call 
names 1 As they were about to part, Pmy by your 
favour gentlemen, says the traveller, I have so many 
miles to go, and not one penny in my pocket to bear my 
charges ; you seem to be men of some lionour, and I hope 
you ’I be so good os only to let me have so much of my 
mony back again, os will carry me to roy journeys end. 
Ay, ay, the Lord forbid else, they cry’d, and so they 
open’d one of the hags, and bad him please himself. He 
took them at their word, and presently fetch’d out a 
handful], as much as ever he could gripe. AMiy how 
now, says one of the blades, ye confounded son of a 
, ha’ ye no conscience? 

The Trepanning Wolf. 

There’s a story of a man of quality in Ireland, that a 
I little before the troubles there, had wall'd in a piece of 
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ground for a park, and left only one passage inio’l by a i 
gale yviih a portcullis lo ’i. The Rebellion brake out, and 
pul a slop to his design. The place was horribly pcslerVt 
with wolves ; and his people having taken one of 'em in 
a pit-fall, chain'd him up lo a tree in the enclosure ; and 
then planted themselves in a lodge over the gale, to see 
what wouhl come on’t. The wolf in a very short time 
fell a howling, and was answer'd by all his brethren 
thereabouts, that were within hearing of it ; insomuch 
that the hubbub was immeil lately put about front one 
mountain to another, till a whole herd of ’em wore gotten 
together upon the outcry ; an<l so tniupM away into the 
park. They were no sooner in the pountl, but down goes 
the portcullis, and away scam|>cr the wolves lo the gate, 
upon the noise of the fall on’l. When they saw that 
there was no getting out again where they came in, and 
that upon hunting the whole field over, there was no 
possibility of making an escape, they fell by consent u|>on 
the wolf that drew them in, and lore him all to pieces. 

The following is an extract from the J!ri>/ 
History^ of which the point is in the original 
emphasised lo the eye not merely by the multi- 
plication of capitals, but by the printing a large 
proportion of the whole in italics and black-lettcr : 

The PoplBb Plot 

At (he first opening of this plot, almost all ])eople*s 
hearts took fire at it, and nothing was heard but the 
bellowing of execrations and revenge against the accurse<l 
bloudy Papists. It was imputed at first, and in the 
general, t j the principles of the religion \ and a Roman 
Catholique and a regicide were made one and the same 
thing. Nay, it was a saying frequent in some of our 
great and holy mouths, that they were confident there 
was not so much as one soul of the whole party, within 
his maje5ty*s dominions, that was not either an actor in 
this plot, or a friend to In this heat, they fell to pick- 
ing up of priests and Jesuits as fast as they could catch 
’em, and so went on to consult their oracles the witnesses 
(with all formalities of sifting and examining) upon the 
particulars of place, time, manner, persons, &c. ; while 
Westminster Hall and the Court of Requests were kept 
warm, and ringing still of new men come in, corroborat- 
ing proofs, and further discoveries, &c. Under this train 
and method of reasoning, the managers advancetl, de- 
cently enough, to the finding out of what they themselves 
hod laid and concertol Ixforehand ; and, to give the 
devil his due, the whole story was but a farce of so many 
parts, and the noisy informations no more than a lesson 
that they had much ado to go through with, even with 
the help of diligent ami careful tutors, and of many and 
many a prompter, to bring them off at a dead It^. But 
popery was so dreadful! a thing, and the danger of the 
Icing’s life and of the Protestant religion so astonishing a 
surprise, that people were almost bound in duty to be 
inconsiderate and outrageous upon ’t ; and loyalty itself 
would have looke<l a little cold and indifferent if it had 
not been intemperate ; insomuch that zeal, fierceness, 
and jealousy were never more excusable than upon this 
occasion. And now, having excellent matter to work 
upon, and the passtoru of the people already dispose<i for 
violence and tumult, there ne^cd no more than blowing 
the coal of Oates’s narrative, to put all Into a flame ; and 
in (he meantime, all arts and accidents were improved, as 
well toward the entertainment of the humour, as to the 


kindling of il. The |>coplc were first hay red {har^d^ 
worried, frightened] out of ihcir scn>e^ wilh l.ilcs and 
jealousie>, and then made judges of the danger, and 
consequently of the remedy* ; wliich upon the main, and 
briefly, came to no more than ilus : 1 he plot was laid all 
over the three king<iom‘' ; Fr.nnce, Spain, and Portugal 
taxed their quotas lo 'l ; we were all to burnt in our 
betls, amt rise wilh our tbroaU cut ; and no way [a the 
world but exclusion and union to help us. Tlie fancy 
of this exclusion sprca<l immediately, like a gangrene, 
over the whole bo<ly of the monarchy ; and no s.nving 
the life of his majesty without cutting off every limb of 
the prerogative: the device of union paswi in>cnsibly 
into a league of conspiracy ; and. instead of uniting Pro- 
testants ag.ainst Papists, conchidctl in an association of 
subjects against their sovereign, confounding policy with 
religion. 

A poem on 77 /^ Liberty of (he lotprisoued 
Royalist Sy supposed to h.ivc been wrilten by liirn 
when in Newgate in 1645, is ascribed to L’ Estrange 
on no very convincing evidence. There are in it 
echoes from other Cavaliers, as will be seen from 
the following stanzas : 

Beat on, proud billows! Boreas, blow ! 

Swell, curled waves, high as Jove’s roof ! 

Your incivility shall shew 
That innocence is tempest* proof. 

Though surly Ncreus frown, my thoughts are calm ; 

Then strike. Affliction, for thy wounds arc l>alni. 

That which the world miscalls a gaol, 

A private closet is to me, 

Whilst a good conscience U my bail, 

And innocence my lil>erty. 

Locks, bars, walls leanness, though together met, 

Make me no prisoner, but an anchoret. . . . 

My soul is free as ambient air. 

Although my baser parts be mcwetl ; 

Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 
To company my solitude ; 

And though rc\)cUion may my botly bind, 

My king can only captivate my mind. 

Have you not seen the nightingale 
A pilgrim cooped into a cage. 

And heard her tell her wontcil tale, 

In that her narrow hermitage? 

Even then her charming melody doth prove 

That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 

I am the bird whom they combine 
Thus lo deprive of liberty ; 

But though they do my corps confine, 

Yet, maugre hate, my soul is free ; 

And though I ’m mewed, yet 1 can chirp and sing, 

Di^ace to rebels, glor>' lo my king ! 

Walter Clinrletom M.D. (1619-1707). bom at 
Shepton Mallet, studied at Oxford, was physician 
to Charles I. and II., a friend of Hobbes, and 
senior censor 1698-1706 in the College of Physicians 
in London. He wrote many works on thcolog)s 
natural history, natural philosophy, medicine, and 
antiquities. He was a disciple of Van Helmont, 
and his medical theories were as speculative as his 
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arguments for the iininortalily of the soul. In his 
Chona Gi^^antum (1663) he maintained the Danish 
origin of Stonehenge, in opi>osition to Inigo Jones, 
uho still nn)re absurdly believed it to be a Roman 
temple. Charleton held it was a place of assembly, 
and the scene of the coronalitin of the Danish kings 
of England. His liri^f Discourse conuming the 
lUfferi-nt Wits of Men (1675) contains lively and 
accurate sketches of character, two of which we 
<luolc ; and, anticipating the phrenologists, attri- 
butes the varieties of talent found among men to 
differences in the form, size, and quality of their 
brains. 

The Roady and Nimble Wit. 

Such as arc ciulowcd wherewith have a certain cxlcm* 
])orary acuteness of conceit, accompanied with a quick 
delivery of their thoughts, so ns they can at pleasure 
entertain their aiulitors with facetious passages and fluent 
<liscourses even upon slight occasions ; hut l>cing gene* 
rally impatient of second thoughts and dcHl>cmtions, they 
seem fitter for pleasant colloquies and droller)' than for 
counsel and design \ like fly-boats, good only in fair 
weather and shallow waters, and (hen too more for 
pleasure than trafiic. If I hey be, as for the most part 
they are, narrow in the hold and destitute of ballast 
suITtcient to counterpoise their large sails reel with 
every blast of argument, ati<l are often driven u{x>n the 
saiuU of a * nonplus ; ’ but where favoured with the breath 
of common applause, they sail smoothly and proudly, 
ami like the City pageants discharge whole volleys of 
squibs and crackers, and skirmish most furiously. But 
take them from their familiar and private conversation 
into grave and severe assemblies, whence all extempo- 
rary f1a.shcs of wit, all fantastic allusions, all ])ersonal 
reflections arc excluded, and there engage them in an 
encounter with solid wisdom, not in light skirmishc-s but 
a pitched field of long and serious debate concerning any 
important question, and then you shall soon discover 
their weakness, and contemn that barrenness of under* 
standing which is incapable of struggling with the diffi- 
culties of apodictical knowlc<lgc, and the deduction of 
truth from a long series of reasons. Again, if those very 
concise sayings and lucky repartees wherein they arc so 
happy, and which at first hearing were entertained with 
so much of pleasure and admiration, be written down 
and brought to a strict examination of their pertinency, 
coherence, and verity, how shallow, how frothy, how 
forced will they \k found I how much will they lose of 
that applause, which their tickling of the car nnd present 
flight through the imagination had gainc<i ! In the 
greatest part therefore of such men you ought to expect 
no deep or continued river of wit, but only a few plashes, 
and those loo not altogether free from mud and putre- 
faction. 

The Slow but Sure Wit. 

Some heads there arc of a certain close and reserved 
constitution, which makes them at first sight to promise 
as little of the virtue wherewith they are endowed, os the 
former appear to be above the imperfections to which 
they arc subject. Somewhat slow they are indeed of 
both conception and expression ; yet no whit the less 
provtde <1 with solid prudence. When they are engaged 
to speak, (heir tongue doth not readily interpret the 
dictates of their mind, so that their language comes ns 
it were dropping from their lips, even where they are 


encouraged by familiar entreaties, or provoked by the 
smartness of jests, which sudden and nimble wits have 
newdy darted at them. Costive they are also in inven- 
tion ; so that when they would deliver somewhat solid 
and remarkable, they are Jong in seeking what is fit, and 
as long in determining in what manner and words to 
utter it. But after a little consideration, they penetrate 
deeply into the substance of things and marrow of busi- 
ness, and conceive pro)>er and emphatic words by which 
to express their sentiments. Barren they are not, but a 
little heavy and retentive. Their gifts lie deep and con- 
cealed ; but being furnished with notions, not airy and 
iimbmlil ones l>orrow*c<l from the |>eflantism of the schools, 
hut true and useful — and if they have been inanuretl with 
good learning and the habit of exercising their pen— often- 
times they produce many excellent conceptions, worthy to 
be transmitted to posterity. Having, however, an aspect 
very like to narrow and dull capacities, at first sight most 
men lake (hem to be really such, and strangers look upon 
them >vith the eyes of neglect and contempt. Hence it 
comes that excellent parts remaining unknown often 
want the favour and patronage of great persons, whereby 
they might be redeemed from obscurity, and raised to 
employments answerable to their faculties, and crowned 
with honours proportionate to their merits. The best 
course therefore for these to overcome that eclipse which 
prejudice usually brings upon them, is to contend against 
their own mo<lcsly, and either by frequent converse with 
noble and discerning spirits to enlarge the windows of 
their minds, and dispel those clouds of reservedness that 
darken the lustre of their faculties; or by writing on 
some new and useful subject to lay open their talent, 
so that the world may be convinced of their intrinsic 
value. 

lie wrote some of his ihiiis* ia Latin, translated from Latin into 
English, and rendered into Ditin the Duchess of KorthumbcrUnd*s 
Life of her husband. Some thirty works arc credited to him. 

Williniu C'hambcrlnyiic (1619-89) prac> 
tised as a physician at Shaftesbury, but wielded 
the sword as well as the lancet, for he fought 
among the royalists at the second battle of New- 
bur>’. He complains keenly of the poverty of 
poets, and of being debarred from the society 
of the wits of his day. His works consist of 
Lov^s Victory, a Tragi-Comedy (1658), of which an 
altered form was acted in 1678 ; and Pharonnida, 
an Heroick Poem (1659). The scene of the first 
is laid in Sicily ; that of Pharonnida chiefly in 
Greece. Pharonnida is the daughter of the King 
of the Morca ; Argalin, a Christian warrior who 
had fought at Lepanto. They love at first sight 5 
and jealous relations, rival suitors, Turks, bandits, 
sieges, abductions, imprisonment, poison, and 
amazing adventures innumerable fail to prevent 
the triumph of true love. With no light or witty 
verses to float him into popularity, and relying 
solely on his two long (and not seldom tedious) 
works, Chamberlayne was an unsuccessful poet. 
His works were almost totally forgotten when 
Campbell, in his Specimens (1819), by quoting 
largely from Pharonnida, and pointing out the 
' rich breadth and variety of its scenes,’ and the 
power and pathos of its characters and situations, 
drew attention to the passion, imagery, purity of 
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sentiment, and tondernebs of description, >\hitU 
lay, * like metals in the mine,' in the neglected 
volume. Southey was an admirer. But Chamber- 
lay ne's beauties arc marred by infelicity of execu- 
tion ; he had some of the gifts of a poet, but little 
of the skill of the artist, though parallels have been 
found in him both to Eftdymioft and to Pon Juan. 
The impossible names and the lack of local colour 
and vraiscmblance irritate a modern reader. 'I hc 
rather awkward heroic couplet, the rather lumber- 
ing blank verse, wandered sometimes into a * wilder- 
ness of sweets/ but at other times into tediousness, ' 
mannerism, and absurdity. His discontent with his 
own obscurity and poverty breaks out in a descrip- 
tion of a rich boor in his (blank verse) play : 

How purb1in<l is the world, that such a monster, 

In a few dirty acres swadled, must 
be mounted, in Opinion *s empty scale, 

Above the noblest virtues that adorn 

Souls that make worth their center, au<l to that 

Draw all the lines of action t Worn with age, 

The noble soldier sits, wliiUt in his cell 

The scholar stews his catholique brains for food. 

The traveller, returned and poor, may go 
A second pilgrimage to farmers' doors, or end 
His journey in a hospital ; few l>eing 
So generous to relieve, where vertue doth 
Necessitate to crave. Harsh ix>verty. 

That moth which frets the sacred robe of wit, 
Thousands of noble spirits blunts, that else 
Had spun rich threads of fancy from the brain : 
but they are souls too much sublimed to thrive. 

(From Act L »c. I.) 

The leading thought of the splendid opening 
lines of Drj^den’s Religio Laid is anticipated in 
litis dream from Pharonttida : 

I 

A strong prophetic dream, 

Diverting by enigmas nature’s stream, 

Long hovering through the portals of her mind 
On vain fantastic wings, nt length did find 
The glimmerings of obstructed reason, by 
A brighter beam of pure divinity 
Led into supernatural light, whose rays 
As much transcended reason’s, as the day’s 
I>ull mortal fires, faith apprehends to be 
Ileneath the glimmerings of divinity. 

Her unimprisoned soul, disrobed of all 
Terrestrial thoughts (like its original 
In heaven, pure and immaculate), a fit 
Companion for those bright angels’ wit 
Which the gods made their messengers, to l>car 
This sacred truth, seeming transported where, 

Fixed in the flaming centre of the world, 

The heart o’ th’ microcosm, alwut which is hurled 
^rhe spangled curtains of the sky, within 
Whose boundless orbs the circling planets spin 
Those threads of time upon whose strength rely 
The ponderous burthens of mortality. 

An adamantine world she sees more pure, 

More glorious far than Ihis^framcd to endure 
The shock of doomsday’s darts. 

ChamberUyne, like Miltoni was fond of describ- 
ing the charms of morning. For example : 


Wlioic* oNL*ry Injugh 

M.i'mlaihi. i .i fcaihvrcd chi>ri»lcr to sing 
Soft pancg)iii.N, und the rude wings bring 
Into a iiiuriikuring ^.lumber. whiUt the calm 
Morn Oh each leaf did Ikang her li<{uid balm, 

With .an in ten I, licforc the next sun\ birth, 

*]'o drop it in liiose \vuiin«K which die cleft earth 
kcccivcd fr<*m la>t <lay*s Warns. 

Of virgin purity he ^^ays : 

rhe morning |>earls, 

Dropt in the lily s l>osom, are 

I.ess chastely cool, ere the meridian sun 
Hadt kissctl them into heat. 

In a grav'c narrative passage of Pharotiui(ta<^ he 
stops to note the beauties of the morning : 

'I’hc glad binls had sung 
A lullaby to night ; the I.irk was fletl, 

On dropping wings, up from his dewy bed, 

To fan them in the rising sunbeams. 

When commanded by her fatlicr to marry a neigh- 
bouring prince, I’haronnida soliloquises (Argalia 
being happily within earshot) thus : 

‘ Is *t a sin to l>o 

born high, that rolw me of my liberty? 

Or is’l the cUTSc of greatness to behold 
Virtue through such false opticks as unfold 
No splendour, ’less from equal orl>s they shine? 

What Heaven made free, ambitious men confine 
In regular degrees. Poor Love must dwell 
Within no climate but what’s parallel 
Unto our honored births ; the cnvieil fate 
Of princc&oft these burthens find from slate, 

When lowly swains, knowing no parent’s voice 
A negative, make a free happy choice.* 

And here she sighed ; then with some drops, distilled 
From Love’s most sovereign elixir, filled 
The chry'stal fountains of her eyes, which, ere 
Droppc<l down, she thus recals again : ‘ But ne’er, 
Ne’er, my Argalia, shall these fears destroy 
My hopes of thee ; Heaven I let me but enjoy 
So much of all those blessings, which their birth 
Can lake from frail mortality ; and Karth, 

Contracting all her curses, cannot make 
A storm of danger loud enough to shake 
Me to a trembling |>cnUence ; a curse, 

To make the horror of my sulTering worse. 

Sent in a father's name, like vengeance fell 
From angry Heaven, ut>on my head may dwell 
In an eternal stain— my honoured name 
With pale disgrace may longuish — busy fame 
My reputation spot— alTcct ion be 
Termrf uncommandc^l lust — sharp poverty, 

Thai wee<l that kills the gentle flower of love, 

As the result of all these ills, may prove 
My greatest misery — unless to find 
Myself unpltied. Yet not so unkind 
Would I esteem this mercenary band, 

As those far more malignant powers that stand, 

Armed with dissuasions, to ol«truct the way 

Fancy directs ; but let those souls obey 

Their haish commands, that stand in fear to shed 

Repentant tears : I am resolved to tread 

Those doubtful paths, through all the shades of fear 

That now benights them. Love I with pity hear 
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Thy siippUant’s prayer, and when my clouded eyes 
Shall cease to weep, in smiles I ’ll sacrifice 
'I o thee such offerings, that the ulmosl date 
Of Death’s rough hands shall never violate/ 

Ti«e PltAr.^HHuiA uas e<lit€<! by Professor Saintibury in Minor 
rtth o/(fu Cttrolint PtrhH{yf>\. i. f^osb Ompbell * Sptcimeut 
e/tkf PrUiih Pcfts lh<r« are tweniy-four p»K«4of extract ; and see 
two lon% aruclcs in the Prtrof/fciivf vol. i. (tSaoX 

Tlioitias Stanley (1625-78), the editor of 
vCschylus (1663), and author of a biographical 
History of Philosophy (4 vols. 1655-62), based 
mainly on Diogenes Laertius and Aristotle, 
published in 1651 his fourth volume of verse, in 
which his earlier pieces were also included. The 
only son of Sir Thomas Stanley, Knight, of Cum 1 >er- 
low, Hertfordshire, he was educated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford ; spent several years in France ; 
and aftenvards lived in the Middle Temple. His 
poems, original and lianslatcd (Guincy edited his 
Original Lyriesy \cyyj ; Bullcnhis Anacr€ony 1906), 
display vigorous thought and graceful expression, 
though the conceits of his age disturb. 

The Tomb. 

When, cruel fair one, I am slain 
Ily thy disdain, 

And, as a trophy of thy scorn, 

To some old tomb am borne, 

Thy fellers must their power bequeath 
To those of death ; 

Nor can Ihy Ramc immortal bum, 

Like monumental fires within an um ? 

Tims freed from thy proud empire, I shall prove 
There is more lihcrly in death than love. 

And when forsaken lovers come 
To see my tomb, 

Take heed thou mix not with the crowd, 

And (as a victor) proud, 

To view the spoils ihy beauty made, 

Press near my shade, 

Lest thy too cruel breath or name 
Shoul<l fan my ashes back into a Hamc, 

And thou, devoured by this revengeful fire, 

His sacrifice, who died as thine, expire. 

But if cold earth, or marble, must 
Conceal my dust, 

Whilst hid in some dark ruins, I, 

Dumb and foigotten, lie, 

The pride of all thy victory 

Will sleep with me ; 

And they who should attest thy glory, 

Will or forget or not believe this story. 

Then to increase thy triumph, let me rest, 

Since by thine eye slain, buried in thy breast 

The Lose. 

Yet ere I go, 

DisdtAnful Beauty, thou shall be 

So wretched as to know 
What joys thou fling^st away with me. 

A faith so bright, 

As time or Fortune could not rust ; 

So firm that lovers might 
Have read thy story in my dust, 


And crowmed thy name 
With laurel verdant as thy youth 
Whilst the shrill voice of Fame 
Spread wide thy beauty and my truth. 

This thou hast lost ; 

For all true lovers, when they find 
That my just aims were crost, 

Will speak thee lighter than the wind.. 

And none will lay 
Any oblation on ihy shrine, 

But such as would betray 
Tby faith to faiths as false as thine. 

Yet, if thou choose 
On such thy freedom to bestow, 

Affection may excuse, 

For love from sympathy dolh flow. 

The Deposition. 

Though when I loved thee thou wert fair» 

Thou art no longer so : 

Those glories, all the pride they wear 
Unto opinion owe. 

Beauties like stars in borrowed lustre shine* 

And *lwas my love that gave thee thine. 

The flames that dwelt within thine eye 
Do now with mine expire ; 

Thy brightest graces fade and die 
At once with my desire. 

Love s fires thus mutual influence return ; 

Thine cease to shine when mine to bum. 

Then, proud Celindo, hope no more 
To be implored or wooed ; 

Since by thy scorn thou dost restore 
The wealth my love bcstowetl ; 

And thy despised disdain too late shall find 
That none arc fair but who are kind. 

Mrs Katherine Philips (1631-64), ‘the 
matchless Orinda,’ as she was called in her own 
time, was honoured with the praise of Cowley and 
Dryden, and Jeremy Taylor addressed to her a 
famous letter ‘on the offices of friendship.' The 
daughter of a London merchant, she became in 
1647 the wife of James Philips of The Priory, Car- 
digan, whose father had married her own widowed 
mother, Mrs Fowler ; and she divided her time 
between London and Cardigan, dying of small- 
pox in the former city. ‘Orinda’ was the name 
she chose for herself in a social and literary coterie 
of Antenors and Palxmons, of Celimenas and 
Rosanias, English contemporaries of ihe Pr/cituser 
of the H6tel RambouiUet. Most of the verses are 
addressed to her friends on special occasions ; 
thus, ‘To my Lady M. Cavendish chusing the 
name of Policrite;’ there are a number on 
friendship, love, the soul, resignation, death, 
and like subjects ; some on the politics of 
the day, and one on ‘The Irish Greyhound’ in 
praise of the old wolf-hound. Her poems were 
enshrined by Professor Sainlsbury in his AfittoK 
Potts of the Caroline Period (yeA. i. 1905). 
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Aer&lDdt Pleasure. 

There’s no such thing as pleasure here ; 

’Tis all a perfect cheat, 

Which does hut shine and disappear, 

Whose charm is hut deceit ; 

The empty bribe of yielding souls, 

Which first Ixtrays, ami then controuls. 

'Us true, it looks at distance fair ; 

But if we do approach, 

The fruit of Sodom will impair, 

And perish at a touch ; 

It being than in fancy less, 

And we expect more than possess. 

For by our pleasures we are cloye<l, 

And so desire is done ; 

Or else, like rivers, they make wide 
The channel where they run ; 

And cither way true bliss destroys, 

Making us narrow, or our joys. 

Wc covet pleasure easily, 

Rut it not so possess; 

For many things must make it be, 

But one may make it less ; 

Nay, were our state as we could chuse it, 

T* would be consumed by fear to lose it. 

What art thou, then, thou winged air, 

More weak and swift than Fame, 

Whose next successor is Despair, 

And its attendant Shame ? 

The experience •prince then reason had 
Who said of Pleasure, ^ It is mad.’ 

John AubrCFf antiquary and folklorist, was 
born at Easton Piercy, near Chippenham, Wilts, 
on 1 2th March 1626, and was educated at Malmes- 
bury (under Robert Latimer, Hobbes’s preceptor), 
Blandford, and Trinity College, Oxford. He entered 
the Middle Temple in 1646, but was never called 
to the Bar ; in 1652 he succeeded to his fathcr^s 
estates in Wiltshire, Herefordshire, and Wales, but 
was forced through lawsuits to part with the last 
of them in 1670, and with his very books in 1677. 
His later years were passed, Sn danger of arrests,’ 
with Hobbes, Ashmole, Lady Long of Draycott in 
his native county, and other protectors, till in June 
1697 he died at Oxford on his way from London 
to Draycott. His quaint, credulous Misctllanus 
(1696) was the only work printed in his lifetime ; 
but he left a Large mass of materials. Of these, 
his Wiltshire and Surrey collections have in part 
been published; his ^Minutes of Lives’ (Hobbes, 
Milton, Bacon, &c-), given to Anthony Wood, 
appeared first in Bliss’s LefUrs 'wrifUn by Emi* 
mnt P<rsons (1813), but was first adequately edited 
by Andrew Clark as BrUf Livis^ chU/ly of Centetn^ 
Porari€$ (2 vols. 1898)* His Rtntains of Ctniilism 
and fudaisfn was issued by the Folklore Society in 
1880. See an article by Masson in the Briiish 
QuarUrly (1856) ; and * Some Additions to Aubrey ' 
in Cornhili (Dec 1921 and Jan. 1922). 


Dreams. 

When Sir Christopher Wren was at Paris al»out 1671, 
he was ill ami fe%'crish, ha<l a pain in his rein';. He 
sent for a phvsitian, who advis'd him to be let blo^xL 
thinking he had a pleurisy : but hleetling much disagree- 
ing with his constitution, he would defer it a day longer : 
that night he dreamt that he was in a place where palm- 
trees grew (suppose tg)'plh and that a woman in a 
romaniick habit reach’d him dates. The next day he 
sent for dates, which curetl him of the pain in his reins. 

Mr Winslanly (surveyor of Ihe king's works) hath built 
a handsome house at Liulebur)- in Cainbridgshire near 
Audcly-Inn, where arc to be seen several ingenious- 
machines 5 one whereof is thus : a wooden slipper finely 
carved hclh on the floor of a chamiKr about a yard and 
an half within the door, which the stranger is to take up 
(it comes up pretty stiff) and up starts a skeleton. J. H-, 
Esq., had been there : and being at West-l ^vington with 
the Earl of Abbington, dreain'd December the 
he was at Mr Winstanly’s house, and took up the slipper, 
and up rose his mother in mourning : and anon the queen 
[Mary of OrangeJ api>cared in mourning. He told his 
dream the next morning to my lonl, and his lordship im- 
p.-irted it to me (then there). Tuestlay Dec. il in the 
evening, came a messenger post from London to acqu.aint 
Mr H. that hts mother was dangerously ill : he went to 
London the next day : his mother lived but about 8 days 
longer. On Saturday Dec. 15 the queen was taken ill, 
which turned to the small-pox, of which she died. 
Decern. aS about two a clock in the morning. 

Apparitions. 

Sir Walter Long of Draycot (grandfather of Sir James 

Longl had two wives ; the first a daughter of Sir 

I’ackinton in Worcestershire ; by whom he hail a son : 
his second wife was a daughter of Sir John Thinnc of 
Longleat ; by whom he had several sons and daughters. 
The second wife did use much artifice to render the son 
by the first wife (who had not much Promethean fire) 
odious to his father ; she would get her acquaintance to 
make him drunk, and then expose him in that condition 
to his father ; in fine she never left off her attempts, till 
she had got Sir Walter to disinherit him. She laid the 
scene for the doing this at Bath at the assizes, where was- 
her brother Sir Egrimond Thinnc, an eminent seijeant at 
law, who drew the writing ; and his clerk was to sit up 
alt night to engross it ; as he was writing, he perceived a 
shadow on the parchment, from the candle ; he look’d 
up, and there appear’d a hand, which immediately 
vanish’d ; he was startled at it, but thought it might be 
only his fancy, being sleepy ; so he writ on ; by and by a 
fine white-hand interposed between the writing ami the 
candle (he could discern it was a woman’s hand), but 
vanish'd as before ; I have forgot if it appcarc<l a third 
time. But with that the clerk threw down his pen, and 
would engross no more, but goes and tells his master of 
it, and absolutely refused to do it. But it was done by 
somebody, and Sir Walter Long was prevailed with to 
seal and sign it. He lived not long after ; and his borly 
did not go quiet to the grave, it l>eing arrested at the 
church-porch by the trustees of the first lady. The 
heir’s relations took hU part, and commenc’d a suit 
against Sir Walter (the second son) and compell'd him 
to accept of a moiety of the estate : so the eldest son 
kept South-Wranchesler, and Sir Walter the second 
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son Dracol Ccitjcs, &c. I his was about the middle of 
the reign of King James the First. 

/Ifttjo. 1670, not fnr from Cyrcncestcr, was an appari- 
Hon : being <lcmaiulc<l» whether a good spirit, or a bad? 
relurne<l no answer, but disappeared with a curious per* 
fume and most melodious twang. Mr W. Lilly believes 
it was a faric. 

Mr. T. M. an old acquaintance of mine hath xssured 
me. that about a quarter of a year after his first wives 
death, as he lay in bed awake with his little grand -child, 
his wife ojK'Hcd the closel door, and came into the 
chaml>er to the bed-side, and looked upon him, and 
stooped down and kissed him ; her lips were warm, lie 
fancied they would have l)een cold. He was about to 
have cntbraced her, but was afraid it might have done 
him hurt. When she went from him, he asked her when 
he should see her again ? She turned al)out and smil’d, 
but said nothing. 'I'he closet-door striked, as it uses to 
•do, lioth at her coming in and going out. He had every 
night a great coal -fire in his chamber, which gave a light 
as clear almost as a candle (he svas hypoconcIricaU. He 
marryM two wives since ; the later end of his life was 
imeasie. 

Impulses. 

Oliver Cromwcl had certainly this afflatus. One that 
I knew, th.it was at the Kittle of Dunbar, told me that 
Oliver was carried on with a divine impulse : he did 
laugh so excessively ns if he had Wen drunk \ his eyes 
sparkled with spirits. He obtained a great victory ; but 
the action was said to be contrary to human prudence. 
The same fit of laughter seiz'd Oliver Cromwcl just 
before the battle of N\i5cby ; ns a kinsman of mine, 
and a great favourite of his, Colonel J. F. then pre- 
sent, testifi’d. Cardinal Mnzcrinc said, that he was a 
lucky fool. 

Miraodum. 

Arise Evans had a fungous nose, and said it was re- 
veal'd to him that the king's hand would cure him : and 
at the first coming of King Charles IL into St James's 
Park he kiss'd the king's hand, and rubb'd his nose 
with it ; which disturb'd the king, but cured him. Mr 
Ashmolc told me* 

John Hales. 

lie had A noble librnric of bookes, and those judici* 
ally chosen, which cost him . . , li. (quaere Mr Sloper); 
and which he sold to Cornelius Bee, K^keseller, in Little 
Hritainc (as I take it, for 1000 li.), which was his main- 
tenance after he was ejected out of his fcUo\vship at 
Eaton College. He had then only reserved some few 
for his private use, to wind-up his last dayes withall. 

The ladic Salter (neer Eaton) was very kind to him 
after the sequestration ; he was very welcome to her 
ladyship, and spent much of his time there. At Eaton 
he lodgc<l (after his sequestration) at the next house to 
the Christopher inne, where I sawe him, a prettie little 
nun, sanguine, of a cheerful! countenance, very gentile, 
And courteous ; I was rccievcd by him with much 
humanity: he was in a kind of violet-colourd cloath 
gownc, with buttons and loopes (he wore not a black 
gownc), and was reading Thomas h Kempis ; it was 
within a yearc before he deceased. He loved canarie ; 
but moderately, to refresh his spirits. 

He had a bountifull mind. I remember in 1647, a 


little after the visitation, when Thomas Maricll, esq., 

Mr William Radford, and Mr Edward Wood (all of 
Trinity College) had a frolique from Oxon to I-ondon, on 
foot, having never been there before, they happened to 
take Windsore in their way, made their addresse to this 
gooti gcntlcm.in, being then fellow, Mr Edward Wood 
was ihc spookes-man, remonstrated that they were Oxon 
scholars : he treated them well, and putt into Mr W’ood's 
hands ten shillings. 

He lies buried in the church yard at Eaton, under an 
altar monument of black marble, crcctc<l at the sole 
chardge of Mr . . . Curwyn, with a too long epitaph. 
He was no kiff or kin to him. 

Mr John Hales dyed at Mris Powney’s house, a 
wi<low- woman, in Eaton, opposite to the churchyard, 
ndjoyning to the Chrislophcr Inne southwards. 'Tis 
the howse where I sawe him. 

She is a very goo<l woman and of a grateful! spirit. 
She told me that when she was maried, Mr Hales was 
vciy l>ountifull to them in helping them to live in the 
world. She was very gralcfull to him and respcclfull to 
him. 

She told me that Mr Hales was the common godfather 
there, and 'twas pretty to see, as he walked to W'indsor, 
how his godchildren asked him blessing. W'hcn he was 
bursar, he still gave away all his groates for the acquit- 
tances to his godchildren ; and by that time he came to 
W'indsor bridge, he would have never a groalc left. 

William Harvey. 

He was not tall ; but of the lowest stature, round 
faced, olivasler complexion ; little eic, round, very 
black, full of spirit ; his hairc was black as a raven, 
but quite white 20 yearcs before he dyed. 

I first sawe him at Oxfonl, 1642, after Edgehill fight, 
but was then loo young lo be acquainted with so great a 
doctor. 1 remember he came scvenill times lo Trim 
Coll, to George Bathurst, B.D., who had a hen to hatch 
egges in his chamber, which they dayly opened to dis- 
ceme the progres and way of generation. 1 had not the 
honour to be acquAinlcd with him till 1651, Ircing my 
cosen Montague's physitian and friend. 1 was at that 
lime bound for Italy (but to my great griefe diss waded 
by my mother's importunity). He was very communica- 
tive, and willing to inslnicl any that were modest and 
respcclfull lo him. And in order to my journey, gave me 
[dicu-vtcd lo me] what to see, what company to keepe, 
what bookes to read, how lo manage roy studies : in 
short, he bid me goc to the fountain head, and read 
Aristotle, Cicero, Avicenna, and did call the neoteriques 
.... He wrote a very bad hand, which (with use) I 
could pretty well read. 

I have heard him say, that after his booke of the 
circulation of the blood came-out, that he fell mightily 
in his practize, and that 'twas bclecved by the vulgar that 
he was crack-brained ; and all the physilians were against 
his opinion, and envyed him ; many wrote against him, 
as Dr Primige, Paracisanus, etc. (vide Sir Geoige Em’s 
booke). With much adoe at last, in about ao or 30 
ycares lime, it was recieved in all the umvcrsilies of the 
world ; and, as Mr Hobbes sayes in his book /)/ C<fr* 
port^ he is the only man, perhaps, that ever lived to sec 
his owne doctrine established in his life time. 

He understood Greek and Latin pretty well, but was 
no critique, and he wrote very bad Latin. The Cir<uittiS 
Sangifinii was, as I take it, donne into Latin by Sir George 
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Ent (<|uaerc), as also his l>ooke Dt Gouratiom Arti- 
maliuniy bul a little l>ook in l2mo against Riolnni (I 
Ihinke), wherein he makes out his <loclrine clearer, was 
writt by himselfc, and that, as I lake it, at Oxford. 

His majcslie king Charles I. gave him the wardenship 
of Mcnon Collcdge in Oxford, as a reward for his service, 
bul the limes suffered him not to rccieve or injoy any 
bencfitl by it. 

He was physitian, and a great favorite of the Loni 
High Marshall of England, Thomas Howard, carle of 
Anmdct and Surrey, with whom he travcUeil as his 
physitian in his aml«issade lo the Lni|>cror ... at 
Vienna, Anno Domini 163-. Mr W. Hollar (who was 
then one of his cxccllcncie*s gentlemen) told me that, 
in his voyage, he would slill l>c making of excursions 
into the woods, makeing observations of strange trees, 
and plants, earths, etc., naluralls, and sometimes like to 
be lost, so that my lord amKrssador would be really 
angry with him, for Ihcrc was not only danger of thieves, 
but also of w'iUi beasts. 

He was much and often Iroubleil with the gowte, and 
his way of cure was thus ; he would then sill w ith his 
Icggcs hare, if it were frost, on the leads of Cockaine 
house, pull them into a payle of water, till he was almost 
dead wilh cold, and betake himsclfe lo his stove, and so 
\wQS gonne. 

He was hntl -headed, and his thoughts working would 
many times kcepc him from slccpingc ; he told me lliat 
then his way was lo rise out of his l>ed and walke about 
his chamber in his shirt till he was prclly coolc, i.e. till 
he began to have a horror, and then rctume to bed, and 
sleepc very comfortably. 

1 rcmcmlicr he was wont to drinkc coffee ; which he 
and his brother Eliab did, before coffee-houses were in 
fashion in London. 

Antlioii) Wood* or X Wood (1632-95), was 
bom at Oxford, studied at Merton College, and 
being of independent means, devoted himself 10 
heraldry and antiquarian studies, and lived mostly 
in Oxford. His History of Oxford the delegates 
of the university press had translated into Latin as 
Historia tt AniiquitaUs Universilatis OxonUmis 
(1674). Wood was ili-satisiied with the translation, 
and made a new copy of his English MS., whicit 
was long after published in 1786-96. His great 
Athtna OxonUnses was a history of all the writers 
and bishops who had been educated in Oxford from 
1500 to 1690, together with the Fa 4 (i or Annals 
for the said time (1691-92). Other works were The 
Ancient and Present State of the City of Oxford 
(1773) and the ilbnalurcd Afodius Saliwn^ a Collect 
(ion of Pieces of Humour (1751). He was laborious 
in research, but did not generously acknowledge 
help received from Aubrey and others. He was 
peevish in temper, and seemed to welcome spiteful 
stories. A third volume of the Athena was in- 
cluded in the second edition printed by Tonson 
(J721). The third edition is that by Philip Bliss 
(1813-20) ; a projected fourth by him reached only 
the first volume, containing Wood’s Life amt 
Timesy an autobiography (1848). This last was 
edited in 1892-1900 by Mr Andrew Clark for the 
Oxford Historical Society as vols. i.-v. of a com- 
plete edition of Wood’s works. 


From the ‘Life and Times.' 

Aft. Douu 1632 17).— .\nlhony Woo^l or a Wc^kI^ 

son of Tho. Wood or a Wood, bachckiur of arts and of 
the civil law, was lx)me in an aiUienl stone-house, opfVD- 
site to the forefront of Merton coll, in the collegial parish 
of S. John Daplist de Merton, Mtuat an<l being wilhin the 
city and univcrsiiic of Oxford, on miinday the scvcnlecnth 
day of DeccinWr (S. L.o/arus day) at al»ul 4 of the clock, 
in the morning : which Monc hou.se, wilh a backMdc and 
ganlcn adjojuing, was l>nught by his father of John Lant^ 
master of arts of ihc univ. of Oxon, 8 DecemU-r, 6 Jac. 

1. Dom. I CoS, ami is held by his family of Merton coll. 
l>efore men lion <1. 

An. Dom. 1633.— He was altogether nurso^l by hU 
mother (of whomc shal be mention made under the yearc 
1666) and by none else. For as she nur>cd hi^ 3 elder 
brothcr>, so she nursed him (whom she found ver)* quiet) 
and the two next that followoi. 

An. Dom. 1637.— He was pul lo school to leame the* 
Psalter. .And al>oul that lime playing IxTorc ihe dore of 
his father’s house, ncarc Merton coll, one of ihc horses, 
calletl Mutton, belonging to Tho. Eilgcrlcy, the uni- 
versity carrier, rcHle over him (as he was going to be- 
watered) ami bruis'd his head very' much. This causetl a. 
great heaviness for some time after in his head, and per- 
haj>s a slowness in apprehending wilh quickness things- 
that he read or hcanl ; of which he was very sensible, 
when he came to reason. 

Au. Dom. 1638.— In the l>cginning of this yeare his- 
eldcst brother Thomas WockI (who was Iwme at Tels- 
worlh in Oxfonlshire) became one of the snuicnis of 
elitist Church, by the favour of IJr. Tho. lies, lie l>emg. 
then 14 yearcs of age. 

An. Dom. 1639.— He was in his Hihle, ami ready to 
go into his Accedence. 

{Afar. S). His yongcr brother John NVoorl died, amr 

was hurietl the day following in Merton coU. church. 

An. Dom. 1640. — He was put to a Latinc school in a 
little house, neare to the church of S. Peter in the Baylie,. 
and opposite to the street. calle<l the North Baylie, which 
leads from New Inn lo Ihc Bochcrew. The n.ame of his 
master he hath forgot, bul rcmcmlwrs. that he was master 
of arts and a preacher, by a gool token, that one of the 
beadles of Ihe univcrsitic did come with his silver staff lo 
conduct him from the said little house (a poorc thing Gotl 
wot) to the church of S. Marie, there lo preach a Latin 
sermon he thinks (for it was on a working or school day> 
before the univcn»ilic. 

An. Dom. 164 1.— He was translated lo New colL 
schoolc, situated Ixlwcen the West part of the chapjKll 
and E. part of the eloystcr, by the advice, ns he usually 
conccivcrl, of some of the fcUowcs of the -said coll, who 
usually frcquenietl his father's house. One John Maylard, 
fellow of ihcs aid coll., was then, or at least lately, the 
master (afierwardsreclor of Stanton S, John nc.are Oxon.), 
and after him succec«lcd Job. Davj-s, one of the chaplayncs 
of Ihe said house, wbomc he well rcmcml>ers lo be a 
quiet roan. 

His grandmother Pcnclopic, the widdow of capl, Rob. 
Petlic or l.e Petite gent, (his mother’s father), died with 
grief at or ncarc Charlcmount in Ireland, the seal of her 
nephew William viscount Caulfield, occasion’d by the 
barbarous nsuage of her intimate acquaintance (but a 
bigotted Papist) Sr. Philim O Neale, who .acted the part 
of an arch-lraytor and rebell, when the grand rel>ellion 
broke out in Uiat kingdomc *3, October 1641-. . . . 
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rln. Dom. 1642.— Upon the publicalion of his 
lu^jeslic’s proclamniion, for the suppressing of the 
rebellion un<ler the condiicl and command of Robert 
«arl of Essex, the members of the univcrsitic of Oxon. 
Iwgan to put themselves in a posture of defence, and 
especially for another reason, which was, that there 
wxs a strong report, that divers companies of soldiers 
(were] passing thro* the country, as sent from London 
by the parliament for the securing of Banbury and 
WarN>ick. Dr. Tink of New coll, the dcputy-vice- 
cliancclloiir, ciUcd l>cfore him to the public schooles all 
the privilcgetl men's armes, to have a view of them : 
where not onlic privilcge<l men of the univcrsitic and 
their $cn.*Ants, but also many scholars appeared, bringing 
witli them the furniture of armes of every col. that then 
ha<l any. Mr. \Yood's father had then armourer furni- 
lure for one man, viz. a helmet, a back and brcast-piecc, 
a pyke and a musquet, and ether appurtenances: And 
the eldest of his men •servants (for he had then three at 
least) named Thomas Burnham, did appeare in those 
armes, when the scholars and privileged men trained ; 
anti when he could not train, as Ixring taken up with 
business, the next servant did (mine : and much adoc 
there was to keep Thomas, the eldest son, then a student 
of Chr. Ch, and a youth of about 18 ycarcs of age, from 
putting on the said armour and to tmine among the 
scholars. The said scholars and privileged men did 
sonitimcs trainc in New coll, quatlranglc, in the eye of 
Dr. Rob. Pink, the dcp. viccchanccllour, then warden of 
the s.^i<l coll. And it l>cing a novel matter, there was no 
holding of the schoobboyes in their school in the cloystcr 
from seeing and following them. And Mr. Wood re* 
membred well, that some of them were so bcsottctl with 
the training and activitic and gaytie therein of some yong 
scholars, as being in a longing condition to be of the 
trainc, that they could never be brought to their books 
againc. It was a great disturbance to the youth of the 
citic, and Mr. Wood’s father foresaw, (hat if his sons 
were not removed from Oxon. they would be sjwyrd. 

(Or/. 13). — The great fight at Edghill in Warwickshire, 
called Kcynton^battlc, between the armies of K. Ch. I. 
and his parliament u*as began. 

(Or/. 29).~Upon the first newes at Oxon. that the 
armies were going to fight, Mr. Wood's eldest brother 
Thomas, lieforc mention'd, left his gowne at the Town's 
end, ran to Edghill, did his Majestic good service, 
return'd on horseback well account red, and afterwards 
was made an ofTiccr in the king's army. 

An, Dorn. i653.~Artcr he had spent the Summer at 
Cassington in a lonish and retir'd condition, he return’d 
to Oxon., and being advised by some persons, he enter* 
(ain'd a master of musick to teach him the usual way of 
playing on the violin, that is, by having every string 
tune<l 5 notes lower than the other going before. The 
master was Charles Griffith, one of the musitians belong* 
ing to the city of Oxon. whom he thought then to be a 
most excellent artist, but when A. W, improv'd himself 
in that instrument, he found him not so. He gave him 
as. 6d. entrance, and los. quarterly. This person after 
he had extrcamly wondred how he could play so many 
tunes 08 he did by fourths, without a director or guide, 
he then tuned his violin by fifths, and gave him instnic* 
tions how to proceed, leaving then a lesson with him to 
practice against his next coming. 

The last ycare, after he was entred into the publick 
library (which he took to be the happiness of his life, and 


bachelaurs of arts then goc,) where the books of English 
historic and antiquities stand. He lighted upon Th^ 
Description of Lc^'catershire^ written by Will. Burton: 
and being exceedingly delighted with the performance, 
he did this or in the ycare following, take notes thence, 
and make collections from it, which he had lying by him 
in his last dayes. He took great delight in reading The 
Display of Heraldry^ written by John Guillim, and in 
other books of that faculty, written by Joh. Bossewcll, 
John Feme, &c., and endeavour'd to draw out and trick 
armes with his pen. And afterwards when he came to 
full yeares, he perceived it was his natural genie, and 
could not avoid them. Heraldry, musick and painting 
did so much crowd upon him, that he could not avoid 
them ; and could never give a reason why he should 
delight in those studies, more than in others, so prevalent 
was nature, mix'd with a generosity of mind, and a hatred 
to all that was servile, sneaking or advanlagious for lucre 
sake. His brother Edw. Wo<^ was much against these 
studies, and advised him to enter on those that were 
l>encricial, as his mother did. lie had then a gentile 
companion of the same coll. (J. W*) who delighted in 
vertuous studies as he did, and would walk several times 
with him in shady recesses and retired walkes, to each 
others content 5 but the same J. W. being a gent, of a 
good descent, and an heir to an estate of 700I. per an. 
at least, he went afterwards to London, mixed himself 
with idle company that flatter'd and admired him, and 
at length dcbach'd him ; which did not a little rouble 
A. W. 

Afu Dom. 1658 {Aug. 30),— Munday, a terrible raging 
wind hapned, which did much hurt. Dennis Bond, a 
great Olivarian and anti-monarchist, died on that day, 
and then the Devil took Bond for Oliver's appearance. 

[Sepi. 3).— Oliver Cromwell the protector died. This 
I set downe, because some writers (ell us, that he 
was hurried away by the Devill in the wind before 
mention'd. 

{Sept. 6). — Richanl Cromwell Ws son was proclaimed 
protector at Oxon. at the usual places where kings have 
l)een proclaimed. While he was proclaiming before S. 
Marie's church dore, the mayor, recorder, (ownclerk, &c., 
accompanied by col. Unton Croke and his troopers, were 
pelted with carret and turnip-tops, by yong scholars, and 
others, who, stood at a distance. 

Biilstrode Wliitelocke (1605-75}, the son of 
a judge, and himself an eminent lawyer, was bred 
at St John’s College, Oxford, and the Middle 
Temple. His hftmorials of English Affairs from 
the beginning of the reign of Charles I. to the 
Restoration mirror the times from a point of view 
opposite to that of Lord Clarendon, though, like 
Selden and other moderate anti-royalists, he was 
averse to a civil war. He was chairman of the 
committee which managed Strafford’s prosecution. 
As a member of Parliament, and one of the com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the king at Ox- 
ford, he advocated pacific measures ; and being an 
enemy to arbitrary power both in Church and State, 


into which he never cnlred without great veneration) he 
could do but little in it, because he was entred but a 
little while before his ague took him. But this ycare 
being a constant student therein, he Ixcame acquainted 
with the places in the arts library, (for no farther could 
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he in the Westminster Assembly refused to admit 
the divine right of presbytery. Under Cromwell 
he held several high appointments, and during 
the government of the Protector’s son Richard, 
acted as one of the keepers of the great seal. At 
the Restoration he retired to his Wiltshire estate 
of Chilton. The AMcmoriah were not intended for 
publication, and, written almost wholly in the form 
of a diar>s are to be regarded rather as a collection 
of historical materials than as hislor)* itself. A 
mutilated edition of them appeared in 1682, a much 
more satisfactory one in 1732. In a posthumous 
>*olumc of Essays^ EccUsiastical i^nd Civile he 
strongly advocates religious toleration. His Journal 
of his embassy in 1653 to Sweden was edited by 
H. Reeve (1855). Sec his Memoirs by Professor 
R. H. Whilelockc (i860). 

Thomas Rymer (164 1-17 « 3)1 born at YafTorih 
Hall, Northallerton, was the son of a Roundhead 
gentleman hanged at York in 1664. Having 
studied at Sidney Sussex, Cambridge, and at 
Gra/s Inn, he published translations, critical dis* 
cussions on poetr)', dramas, and works on histor)', 
and in 1692 was appointed historiographer royal. 
He is remembered us compiler of the invaluable 
collection of historical materials known as the 
Fasderay extending from the eleventh century to 
his own lime (vols. i.-xv. in 1704-13 ; continuation 
by Sanderson in vols. xvi.-xx. in 1715-35)- His 
principal critical work is Th€ Tragedies 0/ the 
Last Age Considered {\fyjV)y\xi virtue of which Pope 
considered him *onc of the best critics we ever 
had;’ Macaulay, Uhc tvorst critic that ever lived.’ 
Dr>'dcn, who wrote the ^ heads of an answer to 
Rymer,’ treated with great respect Mhis excellent 
critique,’ but stated a case for the English poets 
against the Greek. Rymeris classical prejudices 
made him view modern English poetry and drama 
with Jaundiced eye. Paradise Losty ‘which some 
are pleased to call a poem,’ pleased him more, 
however, than Othelloy ‘a bloody farce without 
salt or savour.’ His own poems are inconsider* 
able — verses to the memory of Waller, a poem on 
Queen Mary’s arrival, and a few amorous ditties. 

Sir William Temple (1628-99), diplomatist 
and essay*writer, was the son of Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, but was bom in 
London. He studied at Cambridge under Cud* 
worth as tutor, but being intended for public 
life, devoted his attention chiefly to French and 
Spanish, and at nineteen went abroad for some 
years. He had ere this fallen in love with 
Dorothy Osborne (1627-95), whose father, Sir 
Peter, a strong royalist, disliked the match — 
for Temple’s father sat in the Long Parlia* 
ment. But the lovers were constant in their 
affection, and their seven years of separation gave 
occasion for Dorothy’s delightful letters. Temple 
married her in 1655, lived in Ireland, and was 
returned to the Irish Parliament for Carlow in 
1660. On his removal two years afterwards to 


England, the introductions which he earned to 
leading siaie>n)en speedily procured him employ- 
ment in the diplomatic scnicc. He was sent in 
1665 on a secret inii^ion to the Bishop of Munster, 
and on his return he was made a baronet and 
appointed English res*idcru at the court of Brussels. 
Temple’s great diploinaiic success was the negotia- 
tion at the Hague in 1668, with the (irand I’en- 
bionar)' Dc W'iit, of ilie famous Triple Alliance 
bctxscen England, Holland, and Sweden, by which 
the ambition of Louis was for a lime 

effectually checked. He io<ik part in the Con- 
gress of .Aix-la-Chapclle (1668), and as ambassador 
at the Hague, enjoyed for a year the intimacy of 
Dc Witt, and also of his strenuous opponent, the 
young Prince of Onmge, afterwards William 111 . 
of England. Recalled in 1669, he retired from 
public business to his residence at Sheen, near 
Richmond, and there cmphiyed liimsclf in lilcrar>' 
occupations and gardening. In 1674, again am- 
bassador to Holland, he contributed to bring about 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange with the 
Duke of York’s eldest daughter, Mary' (1677). 
Having finally returned to England in 1679, 
Temple refused the king’s offer of a Secrelary'ship 
of State. Charles used to hold anxious conferences 
with Temple on the means of extricating himself 
from the embarrassments created by a long course 
of misgovcrnmenl ; and Sir William advised the 
appointment of a privy-council of thirty persons, 
in conformity with whose advice the king should 
always act. Temple, who was himself for a lime 
one of an inner council of four (with Halifax, 
Essex, and Sunderland), soon became disgusted 
with the policy in vogue and the constant intrigues, 
and in 1681 finally retired from public life. He 
spent the remainder of his days chiefly at Moor 
Park, near Famham, in Surrey, so called by him 
after the other Moor Park, a seat of the Bedford 
family near Rickmansworth in Herts—* the sweetest 
place that I have seen in my life either before 
or since, at home or abroad.’ He has left a de- 
scription of the Herts garden in a famous essay, 
quoted below. At Moor Park, Temple had for 
secretary and humble companion the famous 
Jonathan Swift, who retained no very agreeable 
recollection of that period of dependence and 
obscurity. There also resided one with whom 
Swift 16 indissolubly associated — Esther Johnson, 
immortalised as ‘ Stella,’ the daughter of Temple’s 
housekeeper. 

After the Revolution King William sometimes 
visited Temple and sought his advice about public 
affairs. Throughout his whole career his conduct 
was marked by a cautious regard for his personal 
comfort and reputation, which strongly disposed 
him to avoid risks of every kind, and to stand 
aloof from public business where special courage 
or decision was required ; he seems to have had 
a lively consciousness that neither his abilities 
nor dispositions fitted him for vigorous action 
I in stormy limes ; but as an adviser he was en- 
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lightened, safe, and sagacious. In character Sir 
William was estimable and decorous; his temper, 
naturally haughty, was generally kept in order ; 
and among his foibles, vanity was the most 
proiiiincni. 

The works of Sir William Temple consist chiefly 
of short miscellaneous pieces. His longest dis- 
quisition is Obscrtuitions upon the I’uitfd Provinces 
of the XctherlandSy composed during his first re- 
lire me nl at Sheen ; and both this and his hssay 
OH the Original and Xoture of Government show 
his gift as an ohsener and dcscrihcr. Besides 
several political tracts^ Uc wrote essays entitled 
Miscel/nneu (1680-92), which became famous, on 
Anc ient and Modern Learning, on (lardcning, 
Heroic Virtue, roctr>% Discontents, 

Health and Long Life, and other miscellaneous 
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subjects. Though his philosophy was not vcr>' 
profound nor Ins intellectual power great, his 
Afiseeilanea contain many sound and acute 
observations, expressed in an easy and per- 
spicuous style. Dr Johnson said ‘ Sir William 
Temple was the first writer who gave cadence to 
English prose : before his time, they were care- 
less of arrangement, and did not mind whether 
a sentence ended with an important word or an 
insignificant word, or with what part of speech 
it was concluded.* This is hardly fair to Ben 
Jonson, to Bishop Hall, Cowley, and Jeremy 
Taylor. But even Drj’dcn, Halifax, and Tillotson 
arc hardly so modern as Temple, who may fairly 
rank ns the forerunner of the cightccnth-ccntury 
essayist. His Letters arc many of them admir- 
able. The three following extracts arc from the 
Afisce/ianea : 


English Gardening and the English Climate. 

Rut after so much ramble into ancient times and 
remote places, to return home and consider the present 
way and humour of our gardening in England; which 
seem to have grown into such vogue, and to have been 
so mightily improved in three or four and twenty years 
of his Majesty’s reign, that perhaps few countries arc 
before us, either in the elegance of our gardens, or in 
the num\)cr of our planU ; and, I believe, none equals 
us in the variety of fruits, which may U justly called 
gootl ; and from the earliest cherry and strawberry, to 
the last apples and pears, may furnish evciy day of the 
circling year. For the taste and perfection of what we 
esteem the Iwst, I may truly say that the French, who 
have eaten my peaches and grapes at Shcnc in no very 
ill year, have generally concluded that the last are as 
good as any they have eaten in F" ranee on this side 
Fount ainblcau ; and the first as gootl as any they have 
cal in Gascony ; I mean those which come from the 
stone, and arc properly called peaches, not those which 
arc hanl, and arc Icrmctl pa vies ; for these cannot grow 
in too w arm a climate, nor ever be good in a cold ; and 
are Iwticr at Madrid than in Gascony itself: Italians 
have agrcc<l iny white figs to \k as good as any of that 
sort in Italy, which is the earlier kind of while fig there ; 
for in the latter kind and the blue we cannot come near 
the warm climates, no more than in the Front ignac or 
Muscat grai>c. 

My orange-trees are as large as any I saw when I 
was young in France* except those of Fountainblcau, 
or what I have seen since in the lx)w Countries, except 
some very old ones of the Prince of Orange s ; as laden 
with flowers as any can well 1 )C, as full of fruit as I suffer 
or desire them, and as well laslctl os arc commonly 
brought over, except the best sorts of Sevil and Portugal. 
And thus much 1 could not but say, in defence of our 
climate, which is so much and so generally decrietl 
abroad, hy those who never saw it ; or, if they have 
been here, have yet perhaps seen no more of it than 
what Wlongs to inns, or to taverns and onliimries ; who 
accuse our country for their own defaults, and speak ill, 
not only of our gardens and houses, but of our humours, 
our breeding, our customs and manners of life, by what 
they have observed of the meaner and baser sort of man- 
kind ; and of company among us, liecause they wanted 
themselves perhaps either fortune or birth, either quality 
or merit, to introduce them among the good. 

I must ncctls add one thing more in favour of our 
climate which I hcanl the king say, and I thought new 
and right, and truly like a king of England that loved 
and esteemed his own country’ * ’twas in reply to some 
of the company that were reviling our climate, and 
extolling those of Italy and Spain, or at least of France. 
He said he thought that was the best climate where he 
could be abroad in the air with pleasure, or at least 
without trouble and inconvenience, the most days of the 
year and the most hours of the day ; and this he thought 
he could be in England more than in any country he 
knew of in Europe, And I believe it true, not only of 
the hot and the cold, tut even among our neighbours 
of France and the Low Countries themselves, where the 
heats or the colds and changes of the seasons are less 
treatable than they are with us. 

The truth is, our climate wants no heat to produce 
excellent fruits ; and the default of it is only the short 
seasons of our heats or summers, by which many of the 
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lalcr are left behind and imperfect with us. But all 
such as are ripe before the end of August are, for aught 
I know, as good with us as anywhere else. This makes 
me esteem the true region of gardens in England to be 
the compass of ten miles about London, where the 
accidental warmth of air from the fires and steams of so 
vast a town, makes fruits as well as com a great deal 
forwarder than in Hampshire or Wiltshire, though more 
southward by a full degree. 

There are, besides the temper of our climate, two 
things particular to us that contribute much to the 
beauty and elegance of our gardens, which arc the gravel 
of our walks, and the fineness and almost perpetual 
greenness of our turf- The first is not known anywhere 
else, which leaves all their dry walks in other countries 
very unpleasant and uneasy. The other cannot be found 
in France or in Holland, as we have it, the soil not ad- 
mitting that fineness of blade in Holland, nor the sun 
that greenness in France, during most of the summer ; 
nor, indeed, is it to be found but in the finest of our 
soils. 

Moor Park Qorden. 

The perfcctest figure of a garden I ever saw, either 
at home or abroad, was that of Moor- Park in Hertford- 
shire, when I knew it about thirty years ago. It was 
made by the Countess of Bedford, esteemed among the 
greatest wits of her time, and celebrated by Doctor Donne ; 
and with very great care, excellent contrivance, and much 
cost ; but greater sums may be thrown away without 
effect or honour, if there want sense in proportion to 
money, or if nature be not followed ; which 1 take to be 
the great rule in this, and perhaps in every thing else, 
as far as the conduct not only of our lives, but our 
governments. And whether the greatest of mortal men 
should attempt the forcing of nature may best l>e judged, 
by observing how seldom Cod Almighty does it himself, 
by so few, true, and undisputed miracles as we see or 
hear of in the world. For my own part, I know not 
three wiser precepts for the conduct either of princes or 
private men, than 

Strvare modum^ finemqut iueri, 

Naiurcmque srquu 

Because I take the garden I have named to have been 
in all kinds the most beautiful and perfect, at least in 
the figure and deposition, that 1 have ever seen, I will 
describe it for a model to those that meet with such a 
situation, and are above the regards of common expence. 
It lies on the side of a hill (upon which the house stands), 
but not very steep. The length of the house, where the 
best rooms and of most use or pleasure arc, lies upon 
the breadth of tlie garden \ the great parlour opens into 
the middle of a terras gravel- walk that lies even with it, 
and which may be, os I remember, about three hundred 
paces long, and broad in proportion \ the border set with 
standard laurels, and at large distances, which have the 
beauty of orange-trees out of flower and fruit : from this 
walk are three descents by many stone-steps, in the 
middle and at each end, into a very Urge parterre. This 
Is divided into quarters by gravel walks, and adorned 
with two fountains and eight statues in the several 
quarters ; at the end of the terras-walk are two summer- 
houses, and the sides of the parterre are ranged with two 
large cloisters, open to the garden, upon arches of stone, 
and ending with two other summer-houses even witli the 
cloisters, which arc paved will) stone, and designed for 
48 


walk^ of bbadc, tlicrc licing none other in ihv whole 
parterre. Over ihc^c two cloisters arc two terras^cs 
covcretl with lead, and fenced with balusters ; and the 
passage into these airy walks is out of the two summer- 
houses, at the cihI of the first Icrras-walk. The cloister 
facing the south is covered with vines, and would have 
been proper for an omngc-house, and the other for 
myrtles, or other more common greens ; and had, I 
doubt not, l>ccn cast for that puqwsc, if this piece of 
gardening had Iwcn then in as much vogue as it now. 

From the middle of the parterre is a descent by many 
steps flying on c.ach side of a grotto that lies between 
them (covered with lead, and fiat) into the lower ganien, 
which is all fruit-trees ranged alx>ut the several quarters 
of a wilderness which is very shady ; the walks here arc 
all green, the grotto cmlKllished with figures of shell- 
rock-wofk, fountains, and water-works. If the hill had 
not coded with the lower garden, and the wall were not 
bounded by a common way that goes through the park, 
they might have added a thinl quarter of all greens 1 
but this want is supplied by a garden on the other side 
the house, which is all of that sort, very wild, shady, and 
adorned with rough rock- work and fountains. 

This was Moor-Park, when I was acquainted with it, 
and the sweetest place, I think, that 1 have seen in my 
life, cither before or since, at home or abroad ; what it is 
now, I can give little account, having passed through 
several hands that have made great changes in gardens 
as well as houses \ but the remembrance of what it was 
is too pleasant ever to foqjet, and therefore I do not 
believe to have mistaken the figure of it, which may 
serve for a pattern to the best gardens of our manner, 
and that are most proper for our country and climate. 

On Poetry. 

But to spin off this thread, which is already grown loo 
fong : what honour and rerjuest the ancient jxwtiy has 
lived in, may not only be observed from the universal 
reception and use in all nations from China to Peru, 
from Scythia to Arabia, but from the esteem of the best 
and the greatest men as well as the vulgar. Among the 
Hebrews, David and Solomon, the wisest kings. Job 
and Jeremiah, the holiest men. were the best poets of 
their nation and language. Among the Greeks, the two 
most renowned sages and lawgivers were Lycurgus and 
Solon, whereof the last is known to have excelled m 
poetry, and the first was so great a lover of it, that to 
his cam and industry we arc said (by some authors) to 
owe the collection and preserv-ation of the loose and 
scattered pieces of Homer in the order wherein they have 
since appeared. Alexander is reported neither to have 
travelled nor slept without those admirable poems always 
in his company. Phalaris, that was inexorable 10 all 
other enemies, relented at the charms of Stcsichorus his 
muse. Among the Romans, the last and great Scipio 
passed the soft hours of his life in the conversation of 
Terence, and was thought to have a part in the composi- 
tion of his comedies. Cflesar was an cxwUcnl poet as 
well as orator, and composed a poem in his voyage from 
Rome to Spain, relieving the tedious difficulties of his 
march with the entertainmenU of his muse. Aupislos 
was not only a patron, but a friend and companion of 
Virgil and Horace, and was himself both an admirer of 
poetry, and a pretender too, as far as hU genius would 
reach, or his busy scene allow. ’Tis true, since his age 
we have few such examples of great princes favounng 
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or affecting poetr>', and as few perhaps of great poets 
desei^ing it. Whether it be that the fierceness of the 
Gothic humours or noise of their perpetual wars frightetl 
it away, or that the unequal mixture of the modem 
languages would not l>car it ; certain it is that the great 
heights and excellency both of ptoetry and music fell 
with the Roman learning and empire, and have never 
since recovered the admiration and applauses that before 
,attcndcd them. Vet, such as they arc amongst us, they 
must lie confessed to be the softest and sweetest, the 
most general and most innocent amusements of conunon 
time and life. They still find room in the courts of 
princes and the cottages of shepherds. They serve to 
revive .and animate the dead calm of poor or idle lives, 
and to allay or divert the violent passions and iwrturha* 
tions of the greatest and the busiest men. And both 
these effects arc of equal use to human life ; for the mind 
of man is like the sea. which is neither agreeable to the 
beholder nor the voyager in a calm or in a stornt, but is 
so to l)oth when a little agitated by gentle gales ; and so 
the mind, when movctl by soft and easy passions and 
affections. I know vcr>’ well ih.at many who pretend to 
Ik wise by the forms of Wing grave, arc apt to despise 
both poetry and music as toys and trifles too light for 
the use or entertainment of serious men. But whoever 
find themselves wholly insensible to these charms, would 
1 think do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of 
reproaching their own temper and bringing the goodness 
of their natures, if not of their understandings, into ques- 
tion : it may be thought at least an ill sign, if not an 
ill conslilulion, since some of the fathers went so far as 
to esteem the love of music a sign of predestination, as 
a thing <livinc, and rcscrvcrl for the felicities of heaven 
itself. While this world lasts, I doubt not but the 
pleasure and requests of these two entertainments will 
do so too : and happy those that content themselves 
with these, or any other so easy and so innocent ; and 
do not trouble the world or other men, Wcausc they 
c.nnnol be quiet themselves, though no Irody hurts 
them I 

When all is done, human life is at the greatest and 
the iKst but like a froward child, that must be played 
with ami humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls 
asleep, and then the care is over. 

Temple’s Essay upon the Ancient and Modest 
learning gave occasion to a very celebrated 
literary controversy. The question was raised 
by a work of Charles Pcrrault (immortal as the 
author of ‘Puss in Boots,’ ‘Cinderella,’ and 'Blue 
Beard’) in which, with the view of flattering the 
pride of the Grand Monarque, it was aftirmed 
that the writers of antiquity had been excelled 
by those of modern times. Boileau strenuously 
opposed the doctrine ; and in behalf of the ancients 
Sir William also took the fleld. According to 
Pcrrault, ‘we must have more knowledge than 
the ancients, because we have the advantage both 
of theirs and our own ; as a dwarf standing upon 
a giant’s shoulders sees more and further than 
he : ’ the ancients arc really the young of the 
earth, and we are the true ancients. Temple 
replies that the ancients derived vast stores of 
knowledge from their predecessors — the Chinese, 
Indians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, Syrians, 


and Jews ; and thence, no doubt, Orpheus, Homer, 
Lycurgus, Pjthagoras, and Plato drew their stores. 
Temple, whose scholarship was inadequate (he 
knew no Greek, and the essay «-as rather a jeu 
(Pesprit than a critical performance), absurdly 
assumed as facts the veriest fables— as about 
Orpheus, asking triumphantly, ‘What are become 
of the charms of music, by which men and beasts, 
fishes, fowls, and serpents, were so frequently en- 
chanted, and their very natures changed ; by which 
the passions of men were raised to the greatest 
height and violence, and then as suddenly appeased, 
so that they might be justly said to be turned into 
lions or lambs, into wolves or into harts, by the 
powers and charms of this admirable art?’ The 
more ancient sages of Greece were greater men 
than Hippocrates, Plato, and Xenophon. ‘There 
is nothing new in astronomy,’ he says, ‘ to vie 
with the ancients, unless it be the Copcmican 
system ; nor in physic unless Harvey’s circulation 
of the blood ’ 1 But it is disputed whether these dis- 
coveries are not derived from ancient fountains ; 
in any case they have ‘ made no change in the 
conclusions of astronomy nor in the practice of 
physic, and so have been of little use to the 
world, though perhaps of much honour to the 
authors’(!) In comparing ‘the great wits among 
the modems’ with the authors of antiquity, he 
mentions no Englishmen except Sir Philip Sidney, 
Bacon, and Seldcn, leaving Shakespeare and 
Milton altogether out of view. After Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Spenser, he ‘knows none of the 
modems that have made any achievements in 
heroic poetry worth recording.’ Descartes and 
Hobbes are ‘ the only new philosophers that have 
made entries upon the noble stage of the sciences 
for fifteen hundred years past.’ But Temple’s most 
unlucky blunder was his adducing the Greek 
Epistles of Phalaris to prove that ‘ the oldest books 
we have are slill in their kind the best ; ’ these 
Epistles ‘ I think to have more grace, more spirit, 
more force of wit and genius, than any others I 
have seen, either ancient or modem.’ In fairness 
to Temple, however, it must be added that in the 
essay on Poetr>’, published in the same volume, he 
shows a much more adequate knowledge and 
appreciation of the modems, extolling ‘ the match- 
less writer of Don Quixote^ and asserting that the 
English drama, in its development under Shake- 
speare and his successors, had ‘in some kind 
excelled both the ancient and the modem’ 
achievements in that line. Temple’s Essay led 
to the appearance of a new edition of the 
Epistles by Charles Boyle, afterxvards Earl of 
Orrery ; and so Boyle got into a quarrel with the 
great critic Bentley. Bentley demonstrated the 
Epistles to be a forgery, spoke irreverently of 
Temple, and in his immortal dissertation (1699) 
ovenvhelmed Boyle, Aldrich, Atterbury, and other 
Christ Church doctors with ridicule. Swift came 
into the field on behalf of his patron with his 
famous Battle of the Books, and to the end of 
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his life spoke of Bentley with contempt. Many 
other contemporaries also engaged in the fray, 
critical opinion being all on one side, though 
good wit and satire were squandered on the 
other — and not wholly in vain, for the uncritical 
view continued to assert itself from time to time. 
To one of Benlle>''s allies Temple wrote a reply, 
which might partly have suggested Swift^s account, 
in Gulliver* s Travels^ of experimental researches 
of the projectors at Lagado : 

What has l>een produced for the use, or 

pleasure of mankind, by all the airy speculations of those 
who have passed for the great advancers of knowlctige 
and learning these lost hfiy years (which is (he date of 
our modem pretenders), I confess I am yet to seek, and 
should be very glad to find, i have indcefl heard of 
wondrous preteiuioos and visions of men possessed with 
notions of the strange advancement of learning and 
sciences on foot in (his age, and the progress they are 
like to make in the next ; as the universal metlicine, 
which will certainly cure all (hat have it ; the philo&ophci^s 
stone, which will be found out by men that care not for 
riches ; the transfusion of young blood into old men*$ 
veins, which will make them as gamesome as the lamt»s 
from which ’tis to be derived ; an universal language, 
which may serve all men's turn when they have forgot 
their own ; (he knowledge of one ano(her*s thoughts with- 
out the grievous trouble of speaking ; the art of fl>'iDg, 
till a man happens to fall down and break his neck ; 
doubt e-l>ouomed ships, whereof none can ever be cast 
away besides the first that was made; the admirable 
virtues of that noble and necessary juice called spittle, 
which will come to be Sold, and very cheap, in the 
apothecaries’ shops; discoveries of new worlds in the 
planets, and voyages between this and that in the moon, 
to be made as frequently as between York and London : 
which such poor mortals as I ant think as wild as (hose 
of Ariosto, but without half so much vnt or so much 
instruction ; for there these modern sages may know 
where they may hope in time to find their lost senses, 
preserved in phials with those of Orlando. 

The following is part of one of Dorothy 
Osborne's letters to her betrothed, written from 
her father's house of Chicksands, in Bedfordshire, 
in 1653 : 

You ask me how I pass my time here. I can give you 
a perfect account not only of what I do for the present, 
but of what 1 am likely to do this seven years if I stay 
here so long. 1 rise in the morning reasonably early, 
and before I am ready I go round the house till I am 
weary of that, and then Into the garden till it grows too 
hot for me. About ten o’clock I think of making me 
ready, and when that's done I go into my father^s 
chamber, from whence to dinner, where my cousin Molle 
and I sit in great state in a room, and at a table that 
would hold a great many more. After dinner we sit and 
talk till Mr B. comes in question, and then I am gone. 
The heat of the day U spent in reading or working, and 
about six or seven o'cl^k I walk out into a common 
(hat lies hard by the house, where a great many young 
wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit in the shade 
singing of ballads. I go to (hem and compare their 
voices and beauties to some ancient shepherdesses that I 
have read of, ami find a vast difference there ; but, trust 


me, I think ihc^c are as innocent as those couM l>c. I 
talk to them, an<l fnid ihcy want nothing to make them 
the happiest people \i\ (lie \^<ir](l but the knowledge that 
they are m>. Most commonly, when wc arc in the niid>t 
of our discourse, one looks al>out her, and spies her cows 
going into the com, and (hen away they all run as if they 
had wings at their heels. I, (hat am not so nimble, stay 
behind ; and when I sec them driving home their cattle, 
I think *lis lime for me to return too. When I have 
supped, I go into the g.vrden, and so to the side of a 
small river that runs by it. \>hcn 1 sit dow.i and wish 
you were with me (you ha<l LcnI say this is not kind 
neither). In earnest, *tis a pleasant place, and would 1 >e 
much more so to me if I had your company. I sit there 
sometimes till 1 am lo^t with thinking ; and were it not 
for some cruel thoughts of the crossness of our fort tines 
that will not let mo sloop there, I shouhl forgot that there 
wore such a thing to Iw done as going to 

Since 1 writ this my company is increased by two, my 
brother Harry and a fair niece, the eldest of my brother 
Peyton's children. She is so much a woman that I am 
almost ashamed to say 1 am her aunt ; and so pretty, 
that, if I had any design to gain of servants, I should not 
like her company ; but 1 have none, and therefore shall 
cadea%*our to keep her here Ob long as I can persuade 
her father to spare her, for she will easily consent to it, 
having so much of my humour (though it be the worst 
thing in her) as to like a melancholy place and liule 
company. My brother John is not come down again, 
noram I certain %vhcn he will l>c here. He went from 
London into Gloucestershire to my sister who was very 
ill, and his youngest girl, of which he was very fond, if 
since dead. But I believe by that time his wife has a 
little recovered her sickness and loss of her child, he will 
be coming this way. My father is reasonably well, but 
keeps his chamber still, and will hardly, I am afraid, ever 
be so perfectly recovered os to come abroad again. 

Tempte's collected works fill 4 vols. (idi 4 k See, besides the older 
Lives by Boyer, Switi, end Temple's sister, I^dy Giflsrd, the 
elaborate by T. P. Coiirtcnsy (1836), Macaulay's brilliaot 

Kesay (hereon. Dr C. Marburg's study (1939), and Smith's edition of 
Dorolby Osl>on>c*s LttUn (tQsS). The best of all criticisms 01 
Temple as aa essayist is Lamb's essay on ^The Genteel Style of 
Wnting.* 

The Harqais of Halifax (George Savile ; 
1633-95) >ras distinguished as statesman, orator, 
and political writer. In the contests between 
the Crown and the Parliament after the restoration 
of Charles IL he was alternately in high favour 
with both parties as he supported or opposed 
the measures of each. He opposed the Test 
Bill in 1675 ; as a keen critic of the Cabal he 
secured the king's dislike, but after 1678 became 
the chiefest favourite at court. To popery he 
was unfcignedly hostile, and he disliked the Duke 
of York as the representative of French in- 
fluence and Catholic hopes, yet it was his skill 
and power in debate that did most to defeat 
the bill excluding the Duke from the succes- 
sion to the throne. For this he was elevated to 
the dignity of marquis, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and President of the Council. He retained his 
offices till his opposition to the proposed repeal 
of the Test and Habeas Corpus Acts caused his 
dismissal. After the flight of James, Halifax was 
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chosen Speaker of the peers in ihe convention, and 
obtained his old office of Privy Seal, but he again 
lost favour, and joined the ranks of the Opposition. 
He was a Trimmer, as Lord Macaulay says, from 
principle, as well as from constitution : ‘ Every 
faction in the day of its insolent and vindictive 
triumph incurred his censure ; and ever/ faction 
when vanquished and persecuted found in him a 
protector;' and according to the same authority, 
the Revolution ‘bears the character of the great 
and cautious mind of Halifax.* He figures (favour- 
ably) as Jotham \w Absalom and AchiiopheL His 
political and miscellaneous tracts deserve to be 
studied for their political insight and literary merit, 
and entitle him to a place among English classics. 
They consist of short treatises, including Advice 
to a Daughter^ The Chixracier of a Trimmer^ 
Anatomy of an Equivalent^ ^ fax iff is of StaU^ and 
Letter to a Dissenter, Mackintosh said (hyper- 
bolically) that the Letter to a Dissenter was the 
finest political tract ever written. The modem 
character of Halifax's style is no less remarkable 
than his logic and happy illustration. He ranks 
as one of the founders of modern English prose, 
and in his best passages matches the true elo- 
quence of Sir Thomas Browne and Jeremy Taylor. 
The Character of a Trimmer (1685), interpreting 
the word in a good sense, was meant to advise 
Charles II. to throw off the influence of his brother 
James. The Rough Draft of a Nev^ ^fodel at Sea, 
not published till 1701, fully recognises the import- 
ance to England of the sea and of her na\% and 
contains the sentence: *To the question, What 
shall we do to be saved in this world? there is no 
answer but this : Look to your moat* Amongst 
his Maxims of State arc : ‘ He who thinks his place 
below him will certainly be below his place,* and 
* Men love to see themselves in the false looking- 
glass of olher men’s failings.* It was Halifax who 
said that Rochester, when appointed to the post of 
Lord President, ^had been kicked upstairs.* His 
first wife was a daughter of Waller’s ‘ Sacharissa 5* 
his daughter was the mother of the famous Earl of 
Chesterfield. Henry Carey, the poet-musician, was 
a natural son of Halifax. 

Miss Foxcroft has no doubt that the Character 
of a Trimmer was a retort to a denunciation by 
L’Estrange (see page 741), in the Observator in 
December 1684, of ‘the humour of a trimmer ;* as 
L’Estrange’s burst was a reply to a pamphlet called 
The Observator proved a Trimmer. L'Estrange 
rails at a Trimmer as ^a hundred thousand things,* 
as ‘a man of latitude as well in politiques as 
divinity,* as ‘one that for the ease of travellers 
towards the New Jerusalem proposes the cutting of 
the broad way and the narrow both into one,* and 
so on, in a vehement paragraph. As L’Estrange 
was licenser of the press, Halifax must have made 
up his mind beforehand to circulate his pamphlet 
in MS. It was presumably written in December 
1684 or January 1685, and was not published till 
some time in 1688. 


The following are extracts (the first being the 
preface, the last the conclusion) from 

*Tbe Cbaracter of a Trimmer.' 

It must be more than an ordinary provocation that can 
tempt a man to write in an age overrun with scribblers 
as Egypt was with flies and locusts. That worse vermin 
of small authors hath given the world such a surfeit that, 
instead of desiring to write, a man would be inclined to 
wish, for his own ease, that he could not read ; but there 
are some things that do so raise our passions that oar 
reason can make no resistance ; and when madmen in 
the two extremes shall agree to make common-sense 
treason, and join to fix an ill character on the only men 
in a nation who desene a good one, I am no longer 
m.^ster of my better resolutions to let the world alone, 
and must break loose from my more reasonable thoughts 
to expose those false coiners who would make their 
copper words pass upon us for good payment. 

Amongst all the engines of dissension there hath been 
none more powerful in all times than the fixing names 
upon one another of contumely and reproach. And the 
reason is plain in respect of the people, who, though 
generally they are uncapable of making a syllogism or 
forming an argument, yet they can pronounce a word; 
and that serveth their turn to throw it with their dull 
malice at the head of those they do not like. Such 
things ever begin in jest, and end in blood ; and the 
same word which at first maketh the company merry, 
groweth in time to a military signal to cut one another*s 
throats. These mistakes are to be lamented, though not 
easily to be cured, being suitable enough to the corrupted 
nature of mankind ; but it is hard that men will not only 
invent ill names, but they will wrest and misinterpret 
good ones. So afraid some are even of a reconciling 
sound that they raise another noise to keep it from Iwing 
heard, lest it should set up and encourage a clangeroas 
sort of men, who prefer peace and agreement before 
violence and confusion. Were it not for this, why, after 
we have played the fool with throwing Whig and Tory 
one at another as bo}^ do snowballs, do we grow angry 
at a new name which by its true signification might do 
os much to put us into our wits ns the others have done 
to put us out of them? 

This innocent word ‘Trimmer’ signifieth no more than 
this, that if men are together in a boat, and one part of 
the company would weigh it down of one side, another 
would make it lean as much to the contrary ; it happeneth 
there is a third opinion of those who conceive it would 
do as well if the boat went even, without endangering 
the p.issengers. Now, it is hard to imagine by what 
figure in language, or by what rule in sense, (his cometh 
to be a fault, and it is much more a wonder it should be 
thought a heresy. But it so happeneth that the poor 
Trimmer hath now all the powder spent upon him alone, 
whilst the Whig is a forgotten or at least a neglected 
enemy. There is no danger now to the state (if some 
men may be lielieved) but from the beast called a 
Trimmer. Take heed of him: he is the instrument 
that must destroy Church and States a strange kind of 
monster whose deformity is so exposed that, were it a true 
picture that is made of him, it would I>e enough to fright 
children and make women miscarry at the first sight of it 
But it may be worth examining whether he is such a 
beast as he is painted. I am not of that opinion, and am 
SO far from thinking him an infidel either in Church or 
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State that I am neither afraid to expose the articles of 
his Taith in relation to government, nor to say 1 prefer 
them before any other political creed that either our angry 
divines or our refined statesmen would impose upon us. 
I have therefore in the following discourse endeavoured 
to explain the Trimmcr*s principles and opinions, and 
then leave it to all discerning and impartial judges 
whether he can with justice be so arraigned, and whether 
those who deliberately pervert a good name do not very 
justly dcsert'e the worst that can be put upon themselves 

Political A^tation not always fiurtftiL 

Our government is like our climate. There are winds 
which are sometimes loud and unquiet, and yet with all 
the trouble they give us, we owe great p.Trt of our health 
to them. They clear the air, which else would be like 
a standing pool, and instead of a refreshment would be 
a disease to us. There may be fresh gales of asscrte<l 
liberty without turning into such stonns of hurricane as 
that the state should run any hazard of l>eing cast away 
by them. Those struggUngs which are natural to all 
mixed governments, while they arc kept from growing 
into convulsions, do by a natural agitation of the several 
parts rather support and strengthen than w eaken or maim 
the constitution ; and the whole frame, instead of being 
tom or disjointed, cometh to be the better and closer knit 
by being thus exercised. * 

Truth and Moderation. 

Our Trimmer adoreth the goddess Truth, though in 
all ages she has been scurvily used, as well as (hose 
that worshipped her. • . . She showeth her greatness in 
this, that her enemies, even when they arc successful, are 
ashamed to own it ; nothing but powerful truth hath the 
prerogative of triumphing, not only after victory, but in 
spite of it, and to put conquest Itself out of countenance. 
She may be kept under and suppressed, but her dignity 
still remaineth with her, even when she is in chains. False- 
hood with all her impudence hath not enough to speak 
ill of her before her face. Such majesty she carricth about 
her, that her most prosperous enemies are fain to whisper 
their treason ; all the power upon the earth can never 
extinguish her; she hath lived in all ages; and, let the 
mistaken zeal of prevailing authority christen an opposi- 
tion to it with what name they please, she makes it not 
only an ugly and unmannerly but a dangerous thing to 
persist. She has lived very retiredly indeed, nay some- 
times so buried that only some few of the discerning part 
of mankind could have a glimpse of her; with all that, 
she hath eternity in her; she knoweth not how to die, 
and from the darkest clouds that shade and cover her, 
she breaketh from time to time with triumph for her 
friends- and terror to her enemies. 

Our Trimmer, therefore, inspired by this divine virtue, 
thinks fit to conclude with these assertions; That our 
climate is a trimmer between that part of the world 
where men are roasted, and the other where they arc 
frozen : that our church is a trimmer between the 
frenzy of fanatic visions and the lethargic ignorance of 
popish dreams; that our laws are trimmers, between 
the excess of unbounded power and the extravagance 
of liberty not enough restrained : that true virtue hath 
ever been thought a trimmer, and to have its dwelling 
between the two extremes j that even God Almighty 
himself is divided between his two great attributes, his 
mercy and jostice* In such company, our Trimmor Ir 


not ashamed of his name, and willingly Icavcth to the 
l>old cliampiuns of cither extreme the honour of contend- 
ing with no adversaries than nature, religion, liberty, 
prudence, humanity, and common-scnsc. 

The works of HAlifAx coUcctcd, revised, and edited 

alone with hj^ and a IJfe by Nfiss Pozcrofi in Sir 

W. Ralel>:h edited the Cc>mfiU(t W&rks in lyia. 

Isaac Barron* (1630-77) was the son of a 
London linen-draper. At the Cliartcrhousc he was 
more distinguished for pugnacity than for ajiplica- 
tion to his books ; but at Feislead, in Kssex, his 
next school, he greatly improved. He studied for 
the Church at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was elected a fellow in 1649. Perceiving that 
under the Commonwealth the ascendency of alien 
theological and political opinions gave him little 
chance of preferment, he turned to medicine, 
anatomy, botany, and chemistry ; but ere long 
he returned to theolog)', with mathematics and 
astronomy. In 1655, disappointed in his hopes 
of the Greek professorship at Cambridge, he 
went abroad for four years, visiting France, Italy, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Venice, Germany, and 
Holland. On his outward voyage he fought 
bravely in a brush with Algerine corsairs ; at the 
Turkish capital, where he spent tvvclve months, 
he studied with great delight the works of 
St Chrysostom, originally written in Constanti- 
nople. He returned to England in 1659, and 
in the following year obtained the Greek chair 
without opposition ; and in l66a he was further 
made Professor of Geometry at Gresham College tn 
London. Doth these appointments he resigned in 
•1663, on becoming Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge. After lecturing for six 
years, and publishing a profound work on Optics, 
he resolved to devote himself to theology, and 
in 1669 resigned his chair to Newton. He was 
appointed one of the royal chaplains ; in 1672 
he was nominated to the mastership of Trinity 
College by the king, and for the two years before 
his death he was vice-chancellor of the university ; 
and he was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
candour, modesty, disinterestedness, and serenity 
of temper were conspicuous ; his manners and 
aspect were more those of a student than of a 
man of the world ; and he was oddly heedless 
about dress. 

Of his great powers as a mathematician Barrow 
left evidence in a series of treatises, nearly all in 
Latin, though afterwards translated ; and he wrote 
Latin verses. But it is by his theological works 
that he is generally known — expositions of the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue, and the 
Doctrine of the Sacraments ; treatises on the 
Pope’s Supremacy and the Unity of the Church ; 
and sermons prized for depth and copiousness of 
thought, and nervous though unpolished eloquence. 
Less academic, more modem and popular than 
South, Barrow was rather fond of antitlioscs and 
rhetorical interrogations, and occasionally per- 
mitted himself a very homely vernacular word or a 
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fantastic coinage from Latin. He transcribed his 
sermons three or four times ; they seldom occupied 
less than an hour and a half in delivery. At a 
charity sermon before the Lord Mayor and aider- 
men of London, he spoke for three hours and a 
half ; and when asked, on coming down from the 
pulpit, whether he was not tired, he replied, *Yes, 
indeed, I began to be wear)' with standing so 
long.* 

Of Apparitions. 

I miy adjoin to the fonner sorts of extraordinary 
actions, some other sorts, the consideration of which 
(although not so directly and itnme<liatcly) may 5cr>*c 
our main design ; those (which the general opinion of 
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Fromihe PorfraiibyCUudel^ Fevr« in the National Pori rail Gallery. 

mankind hath approved, and manifold testimony hath 
declared frequently to happen) which concern appari- 
tions from another world, as it were, of l>eings unusual ; 
concerning spirits haunting persons and places (these 
discerned by all senses, and by divers kinds of elTects) ; 
of which the old world (the ancient poets and historians) 
did speak so much, and of which all ages have afforded 
several attestations very direct and plain, and having 
all advantages imaginable to beget crctlencc ; concerning 
visioAs made unto persons of especial cminency and 
influence (lo priests and prophets) ; concerning prcsigni- 
iications of future events by dreams ; concerning the 
power of enchantments, implying the co-operation of 
invisible powers ; concerning all sorts of intercourse and 
confedemey (formal or virtual) with had spirits: all 
which things he that shall affirm to be mere Action and 
delusion, must thereby with exceeding immodesty and 
rudeness charge the world with extreme both vanity 
and malignity; many, if not all, worthy historians, of 
much inconsideratencss or fraud ; most lawgivers, of 
great silliness and rashness ; most judicatories, of high 
stupidity or cruelty ; a vast number of witnesses, of the 
greatest malice or madness ; all which have concurred 
to assert these matters of facL 


It is true no question but there have l>een many 
vain pretences, many false reports, many unjust accusa- 
tions, and some undue decisions concerning these matters ; 
that the vulgar sort is apt enough to be abused about 
them ; that even intelligent and considerate men may 
at a distance in regard to some of them be imposed 
upon ; but, as there would be no false gems obtruded, 
if there were no tnie ones found in nature ; os no 
counterfeit coin would appear, were there no true one 
current ; so neither C4an w*c well suppose that a con- 
fidence in some to feign or a readiness in most to 
Iwlieve stories of this kind could arise or should subsist 
without some real ground, or without such things having 
in gross somewhat of truth and reality. However, that 
the wiser and more refined sort of men, highest in 
parts and improvements both from study and experience 
(imlecd the flower of every commonwealth ; statesmen, 
lawgivers, judges, and priests), upon so many occasions 
of great importance, after most deliberate scanning such 
pretences and rejKirts, .should so otten suffer themselves 
to 1>e deluded, to the extreme injury of particular persons 
concerned, to the common abusing of mankiml, to the 
haranl of their own reputation in point of wi$<tom and 
honesty, seems nowise reasonable to conceive. In like- 
lihood rather the whole kind of all these things, w*erc it 
altogether vain and groundless, would ui>on so frequent 
and so mature discussions have appeared to be so, and 
would consequently long since have l>ccn disowned, 
exploded, and thrust out of the world ; for as upon 
this occasion it is said in TuUy, Time wipelh out ground- 
less conceits, but confirms that which is founded in 
nature and real 

Now if the truth and reality of these things (all or 
any of them), inferring the existence of pow ers invisible, 
at least inferior ones, though much superior to us in 
all sort of ability, be admitted, it will at least (as re- 
moving the chief obstacles of incredulity) confer much 
to the belief of that supreme Divinity, which our dis* 
course strives to maintain. 

I must acknowledge that both these arguments, drawn 
from testimonies concerning matters of fact (and indeed 
all other arguments), were invalid and insignificant, 
could any demonstration or any argument weighty 
enough be brought to shew the impossibility of such 
a thing to exist, as we infer to exist from them. But 
os it is a very easy thing (so whoever is versed in 
speculation and reasoning about things cannot but 
find) to prove many things possible to be, which do 
not actually exist ; so it is hard to prove the im« 
possibility of a thing's being; yea there is plainly no 
other mean of doing this than the manifesting an 
evident repugnance between being itself and some pro- 
perty assigned to that thing, or between several pro- 
perties attributed thereto ; as if we should suppose a 
square circle or a round square to exist. But in our 
case no man can shew such a repugnance ; between 
being and wisdom, power or goodness, there is no 
inconsistence surely ; nor can any man evince one to 
be between being and coexisting with matter, or pene- 
trating body ; between being and insensibility ; between 
being and any other property which we ascribe to 
God ; nor is there any clashing between those pro- 
perties themselves : it is therefore impossible to shew 
that God cannot exist ; and therefore it is unreason- 
able to disbelieve the testimonies (so many, so pregnant) 
that declare him to exist. 
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Men indeed, who afBx themselves to thin^ which 
their sense offers, may be indisposed lo abstract their 
minds from such thin^, may t>c unapt to frame con* 
ceptions about any other sort of thin^ ; but to think 
there can be no other things than such as we see 
and feel, that nothing endued with other properties 
than such as these objected to our sense have can 
exist, implies a great dulness of apprehension, a greater 
shortness of reason and judgment ; it is much like 
the simplicity of a rustic, who, because ho never 
was above three miles from home, cannot imagine the 
world to reach ten miles farther ; and will look upon 
all that is told him concerning things more distant 
to be false, and forged to abuse him. I add that 
these men's incredulity is hence more inexcusable, be* 
cause the possibility of such a being's existence, the 
compatibility and concurrence of such properties in 
one thing, is (as we otherwhere have largely shewed) 
by a very plain instance declared, even by that being 
within every man, which in a degree partakes of all 
those properties. 

I shall leave this head of discourse, with this one 
remark ; that they are much mistaken who place a 
kind of wisdom in being very incredulous, and unwilling 
to assent to any testimony, how full and clear soever : 
for this indeed is not wisdom, but the worst kind of 
folly. It is folly, because it causes ignorance and mis* 
take, with all the consequents of these ; and it is very 
bad, as being accompanied with disingenuity, obstinacy, 
rudeness, uncharitableness, and the like bad dispositions ; 
from which credulity itself, the other extreme sort of 
folly, is exempt. Compare we, I say, these two sorts of 
fools ; the credulous fool, who yields his assent hastily 
upon any slight ground ; and the suspicious fool, who 
never will be stirred by any the strongest reason or 
clearest testimony; we shall find the Utter in most 
respects the worst of the two; that his folly arises 
from worse causes, hath worse adjuncts, produceth worse 
efle^s. Credulity may spring from an airy complexion, 
or from a modest opinion of one’s self ; suspiciousness 
bath its birth from an earthy temper of body, or from 
self*conceit in the mind : that carries with it being 
civil and affable, and apt to correct an error ; with 
this a man is intractable, unwilling to hear, stiff and 
incorrigible in his ignorance or mistake: that begets 
speed and aUcrity In action ; this renders a man heavy 
and dumpish, slow and tedious in his resolutions and 
in his proceedings ; both include want of judgment ; 
but this pretending to more thereof, becomes thereby 
more dangerous. Forward rashness, which is the same 
with that, may sometimes, like an acute disease, undo 
a man sooner; but stupid dotage, little differing from 
this, is (like a chronical distemper) commonly more 
mischievous, and always more haM to cure. In fine, 
were men in their other affairs or in ordinary converse 
•o diffident to pUin testimony as some do seem to 
be in these matters concerning religion, they would 
soon feel great inconveniences to proceed thence ; their 
business would stick, their conversation would be dis- 
tasteful ; they would be much more offensive, and no less 
ridiculous than the most credulous fool in the world. 
While men therefore so perversely distrustful affect to 
seem wise, they afiect really to be fools; and practise 
according to the worst sort of folly, 

(From SeroMo, *The Bdna of God proved from 
Sopematural Effects. *) 


What icind of Jesting Paul forbids. 

But howc\ cr n*anjfcit it is that scmic kin*! thereof he 
doth canu*4>tl/ forhid ; uhcnwc, U\ order to the gui<iancc 
of our practice, it is needful lo di^tingui>h the kinds, 
severing that which is allow.aljle from that which u un- 
lawful ; that so uc may be salisfied in the case, and 
not on the one hand ignorantly irarisgre^ our duly, nor 
on the other trouble ourscIvc> with scniplcs, others with 
censures, upon the use of warrantable lil>crty therein. 

And such a resolution seemeth indeed es|>cciaily need* 
ful in this our age (this pleasant an<] jocular age,>, which 
is so infinitely addicted to this sort of speaking, that it 
scarce doth affect or prize any thing near so ntuch ; all 
reputation appearing now to veil an<] stoop to that of 
being a wit : lo l>c learned, lo be wise, lo l>c good, arc 
nothing in comparison thereto ; even to l>c noble and rich 
arc inferior things, and afford no such glory. Many at 
least, to purchase this glor\% to \k deemed considerable 
in this faculty, and cnrollctl among the wits, do not 
only make shipwreck of conscience, abandon virtue, and 
forfeit all pretences to wisdom ; but neglect their estates 
and prostitute their honour : so to the private damage of 
many particular persons, and with no small prcju<Hcc to 
the public, are our times povsessed and transported with 
this humour. To repress the excess and extravagance 
whereof, nothing in way of discourse can ser>*e letter 
than a plain declaration when and how such a practice 
is allowable or tolerable ; when it is wicketl and vain, 
unworthy of a man endued with reason, and pretending 
to honesty or honour. 

This I shall in some measure endeavour to perform. 

But first it maybe demanded what the thing we si>eak 
of U, or what this facetiousness doth import? To which 
question I might reply as Democritus did to him that 
asked the definition of a man. It is that which we all 
see and know : any one letter apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance, than I can inform him by description. It 
U indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, appearing 
in so many shap>es, so many postures, so many garbs, so 
variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, 
that it seemeth no less haH to settle a clear and certain 
notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to 
define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it licth 
in pat allusion to a knotvn story, or in seasonable appli- 
cation of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite 
tale : sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking 
advantage from tlie ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound : sometimes it is wrapped in a 
dress of humorous expression : sometimes it lurketh 
under an odd similitude : sometimes it is lodged in a 
sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in 
a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting, or cleverly 
retorting an objection : sometimes it is couched in a 
bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyper- 
bole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling 
of contradictions, or in acute nonsense: sometimes a 
scenical representation of persons or things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it ; some- 
times an affected simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous 
bluntncss gtveth it being ; sometimes it riselh from a 
lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes from a 
crafty wresting obvious matter to the purpose : often it 
consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one 
can hardly tell how. Its wa>‘s are unaccountable and 
inexplicable, being answerable lo the numberless rovings 
of fancy and windings of language. It is in short a 
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manner of speaking out of the simple aod plain way 
(such ns reason tcacheth and proveth things by), which 
by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or cxprcs« 
sion doth a^cct and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some 
wonder* and breeding some delight thereto. It raiseth 
admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of apprehen- 
sion. a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit, 
an<l reach of wit more than vulgar : it seeming to ai^c 
a rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in remote 
conceits applicable ; a notable skill, that he can dexter- 
ously accommodate them to the purpose l)efore him ; 
together with a lively briskness of humour, not apt to 
damp those sportful flashes of imagination. (Whence in 
Aristotle such persons are termed dexterous 

men ; and men of facile or versatile manners, 

who can easily turn themselves to all things, or turn all 
things to themselves.) It also procureth delight, by 
gratifying curiosity with its rareness or semblance of 
difhculty (as monsters, not for their beauty, but their 
rarity ; as juggling tricks, not for their use, but their 
abstniscncss, arc beheld with pleasure) ; by diverting the 
mind from i)s road of serious thoughts; by instilling 
gaiety and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such dis- 
positions of spirit in way of emulation or complaisance; 
and by ^casoning matters otherwise distasteful or insipid 
with ail unusual and thence grateful tang. 

(From Sormon * Against Foolish Talking and Jesting. *) 

There it an ediiion of Darrow'i Theological Works by Napier, 
with a Memoir by Who well (9 vols. 1859). 

Robert South, D.D. (1654-1716X the wittiest 
of English divines, was bom a London merchant’s 
son at Hackney, educated for four years under 
Busby at Westminster, and elected student of 
Christ Church, together with Locke, in 1651. 
Three years later he took his bachelor’s degree, 
and wrote a Latin copy of verses congratulating 
the Protector Cromwell on his peace with the 
Dutch. In 1658 he received orders from a de- 
prived bishop, and was appointed in 1660 public 
orator to the university. During his tenure of 
this office occurred many striking occasions for his 
eloquence— the installation of Clarendon as chan- 
cellor in 1661 ; the burial of Juxon and the trans- 
lation of Laud in July 1663 ; the,visit of the king 
and queen, and the presentation of Monmouth for 
a degree, in September 1663 ; the foundation of 
the Sheldonian Theatre in 1664, and its formal 
opening in 1669. His vigorous sermons, full of 
sarcastic mockery of the PuriUins, were delightful 
to the restored royalists. He became domestic 
chaplain to Clarendon, and further preferment 
followed quickly. In 1663 he was made prebendary 
of Westminster, canon of Christ Church in 1670, 
and rector of IsHp in Oxfordshire in 1678. He 
went as chaplain with Clarendon’s son, Laurence 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester, on his em- 
bassy to congratulite John Sobicski on mounting 
the throne of Poland {1677), and in December 
wrote from Danzig his impressions in the long 
and interesting Account sent to Pocock, the 
Oxford professor of Hebrew. It is supposed that 
South might have been a bishop if he would, 
and there is one story on record of his preaching 


in 1681 before the king on ‘The lot is cast into 
the lap’ (Prov. xvi. 33). Speaking of the strange 
accidents of fortune, he said, ‘And who, that had 
beheld such a bankrupt, beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well, brst entering the Parliament-house with a 
threadbare, tom cloak and a greasy hat (and 
perhaps neither of them paid for), could have 
suspected that in the space of so few years he 
should, by the murder of one king and the banish- 
ment of another, ascend the throne, be invested in 
the royal robes, and want nothing of the state of 
a king but the changing of his hat into a crown?’ 
At these words the king fell into a violent dt of 
laughter, and turning to Lord Rochester, said, 

‘ Ods hsh. Lory, your chaplain must be a bishop, 
therefore put me in mind of him at the next death.’ 
Unfortunately for the story, this sermon — one of 
those published by South himself — is inscribed as 
‘ Preached at Westminster Abbey, February 22, 
1684-85,’ a fortnight after Charles’s death. South 
suppressed his disapproval of James II.’s Declara- 
tion of Indulgence, ‘acquiesced in’ the Revolution, 
but blazed out with anger against the proposed 
scheme of Comprehension. In 1693 began his 
great controversy with Sherlock, Dean of St Paul’s, 
who, in defending the Trinity against the Socinians, 
had used language capable of a heterodox inter- 
pretation. South flung his Amtnadversions anony- 
mously into the fray, but the bitter irony and fierce 
sarcasms quickly betrayed his hand. Not con- 
tent with demolishing Sherlock’s learning, he 
abused his style, his orthography, the errors of 
the press, and even descended so low as to sneer 
at him as a henpecked husband. Sherlock pub- 
lished a Defence^ to which South rejoined, and 
still anonymously, in his no less vigorous Tn- 
theism charged upon Dr Sherhetfs new notion of 
the Trinity. The controversy became the talk of 
the town, until the king himself interposed by 
an injunction addressed to the archbishops and 
bishops to the effect that no preacher should 
advance views on the Trinity other than those 
contained in Scripture, and agreeable to the three 
Creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles. One of the 
last things recorded of South is his activity In 
making interest on Dr Sacheverell’s behalf, and 
he is said to have refused the see of Rochester 
and deanery of Westminster on the death of Dr 
Sprat (1713). He survived till eighty-three, and 
was buried in Westminster. 

South’s sermons are masterpieces of clear 
thought expressed in direct, vigorous English, 
sometimes rising to splendid eloquence, and often 
seasoned with a wit and sarcasm altogether un- 
usual in the pulpit, and at times far beyond the 
limits of propriety. A masculine intellect, a 
mastery of arrangement and analysis, and an 
uncompromising strength of conviction and of 
confidence in his own opinions were qualities 
enough to make a great preacher, but the one 
supreme gift of the orator, that of genuine and 
quickening enthusiasm, was denied him. Still 
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more, even his noblest passages are too often 
marred by a bilierness and party-spirit which 
warped his judgment and clouded his inicllcct 
with prejudice. ‘ A learned but iibnatured di\ inc,’ 
as Burnet calls him, he abhorred all niysticism 
and extravagance, sneered at the new philosophy 
and the recently founded Royal Society, and car- 
ried to a height unusual even among royalists the 
fatal Stuart theories of passive obedience and the 
divine right of kings. Still, though South loved 
to be called the ‘preacher of the Old Cavaliers,' 
he did not spare their vices, while it still remains 
true that hatred of vice is far less prominent in 
his preaching than hatred of Nonconformity. Yet 
South could rise to the height of a great argument, 
and such sermons as that on ‘ M<an made in the 
Image of God ' give him rank among the greatest 
masters of English pulpit eloquence. Just as on 
the one side his power of >vrapping up in homely 
words the bitterest ridicule and invective recalls 
the stronger hand of Swift, so on the other his 
positiveness of mind, dialectic skill, and power of 
passionate indignation remind us of the greater 
Bossuet. The extracts that follow are all, except 
the first, from the Sermons. 

John Sobi6ak± 

This king is a very wclbspokcn prince, very easy of 
access, and extreme civil, having most of the qualities 
requisite to form a complete gentleman. He is not only 
well versed in all military alTairs, but likewise, through 
the means of a French education, very opulently stored 
with all polite and scholasticol learning. Besides his 
own tongue, the Sclavonian, he understands the Latin, 
French, Italian, German, and Turkish languages : he 
delights much in natural history, and in all the parts of 
physic ; he is wont to reprimand the clergy for not 
admitting the modem philosophy, such as Le Grtmd's 
and Cartesius*s, into the universities and schools, and 
loves to hear people discourse of those matters, and has 
a particubr talent to set people about him very artfully 
by the can, that by their disputes he might be directed, 
as it happened once or twice during this embassy, where 
he shewed a poignancy of wit on the subject of a dis- 
pute held between the Bishop of Posen and Father dc la 
Motte, a Jesuit and his Majesty's confessor, that gave 
me an extraordinary opinion of his parts. 

As for what relates to his Majesty’s person, he is a 
tall and corpulent prince, Iarge*faced, and full eyes, and 
goes always in the same dress with his subjects, wHth his 
hair cut round about his ears like a monk, and wears a 
fur cap, but extraordinary rich with diamonds and jewels, 
large whiskcn, and no neckcloth. A long robe hangs 
down to his heels, in the fashion of a coat, and a waist* 
coat under that, of the same length, tied close about 
his waist with a girdle. He never wears any gloves ; 
and this long coat is of strong scarlet cloth, lined in the 
winter with rich fur, but in summer only with silk. In- 
stead of shoes, he always wears, both abroad and at 
home, Turkey-leather bools with very thin soles, and 
hollow deep heels, made of a blade of silver bent hoop- 
wise Into the form of a half-moon. He carries always a 
large scimetar by his tide, the sheath equally flat and 
broad from the handle to the bottom, and curiously set 
with diamonds. (Fran the 


The Will for the Deed. 

The tliird insinnce in which men usc<l to plead the 
will instead of the deed, shall l>e in duties of cost an<l 
cxpciiM*. Ix*l a husincss of ex^Krniive charity l>c proposed ; 
anti then, as 1 siie\ve<l before, that, in inalters of lal>our, 
the la^y jwrson could find no hands wherewith to work ; 
so neither in tliis case can the religious miser find any 
hands wherewith to give. It is wonderful to consider 
how a coinmaiifl or call to l>c li1>cral, either upon a civil 
or religious account, all of a sudden im|><>verishes the 
rich, breaks the merchant, shuts \i\> cvciy private man’s 
exchequer, and makes those men in a ininulc have 
nothing at all to give who at the very same instant 
want nothing to sj>cnd. So that instead of relieving the 
jKior, such a coininand strangely increases their numl>er, 
and tran>forms rich men into l>eggars presently. For 
let the danger of their prince and coiinir)* knock at their 
purses, and call u|X)n them to conlrihute again<^t a public 
enemy or calamity, then imroe<liatcly they have nothing, 
and their riches upon such occasions — as Solomon cx- 
pr^ses it — never fail to make themselves wdngs, and to 
fly away. . . . 

To descend to matters of daily and common occur- 
rence; what is more usual in conversation than for 
men to express their unwillingness to do a thing by 
saying they cannot do it ; and for a covetous man, l>cirig 
asked a Utile money in charity, to answer that he has 
none? Which, as it is, if true, a sufficient answer to God 
and man ; so, if false, it is intolerable hypocrisy towards 
both. But do men in good earnest think that Cod will 
be put off so? or can they imagine that the law of God 
will be liofflcd with a lie clothed in a scoff? 

For such pretences are no better, as appears from 
that notable account given us by the apostle of this windy, 
insignificant charily of the will, and of the worthlessness 
of it, not enlivened by. deeds ^S» *6)- * ^1* ® 

brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto (hem, Depart in peace, be yc 
warmed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful to the body ; what doth 
it profit ? ’ Profit, does he say? Why, it profiu just as 
much as fair words command the market, os good wishes 
buy food and raiment, and pass for cummt payment in 
the shops. Come to on old rich professing vulpony 
fox), and tell him that there is a church to 
be built, beautified, or endowed in such a place, and 
that he cannot lay out his money more to God’s 
honour, the public good, and the comfort of his own 
conscience, than to bestow it liberally upon such ai> 
occasion ; and in answer to this it is ten (o one hut 
you shall !» told, *how much God is for the in- 
ward, spiritual worship of the heart ; and that the 
Almighty neither dwells nor delights in temples made 
with hands, but hears and accepts the prayers of his 
people in dens and caves, bams and stables 5 and in the 
homeliest and meanest cottages, as well as in the stateliest 
and most magnificent churches.’ Thus 1 say you arc 
like to be answered. In reply to which, I would have 
all such sly sanctified cheats — who arc so often harping 
on this string— know once for all that that God, who 
accepts the prayers of his people in dens and caves, 
bams and stables, when, by his afllicting providence, he 
has driven them from the appointed places of his solemn 
worship, so that they cannot have the use of them, will 
not for all this endure to be served or prayed to by them 
in such places, nor accept of their ham-worship, nor 
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their hog-sty worship; no, nor yet of their parlour or 
their cliamber worship, where he has given them both 
wealth and power to build churches. For he that com- 
mands us to worship him in the spirit, commands us 
.also to honour him with our substance. .\nd never 
prctcml that thou hast an heart to pray while thou hast 
no heart to give, since he that serves Mammon with his 
estate c.annot possibly serve God with his heart. For as 
in the he.athcn worship of Go<l a sacrifice without .an 
heart was accounted ominous, so, in the Christian worship 
of him, an heart without a s.acrifice is worthless and 
itnperlineni. And thus much for men’s pretences of the 
will when they are callcrl upon to give upon .a religious 
account ; according to which, a man may l>c well enough 
said — a-s the common word is — to be all heart, and yet 
the nrrantest miser in the world. 

Ihit come we now to this rich old pretender to go<Ui- 
ncss in another ease, .an<l tell him th.at there is such an 
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one, a man of gootl family, good education, and who has 
lost all his estate for the king, now ready to rot In prison 
for debt ; come, what will you give towards his release ? 
Why, then answers the will instead of the dcetl as much 
the readier speaker of the two : ‘The truth is, I always 
had a respect for such men ; I love them with all my 
heart ; and it is a thousand pities that any that had served 
the king so faithfully should be in such want.' So say I 
too, and the more shame is it for the whole nation that 
(hey should be so. But still, what will you give? Why, 
then answers the man of mouth-charity again, and tells 
you that ‘you could not come in a worse time; that 
money is nowadays very scarce with him, and that there- 
fore he can give nothing 5 but he will be sure to pray for 
the i>oor gentleman.’ Ah, thou hypocrite! when thy 
brother has lost all that ever he had, and lies languishing 
and even gasping under the utmost extremities of poverty 
and distress, dost thou think thus to lick him whole .again 
only with thy tongue? Just like that old formal hocus 
who denied a beggar a farthing, and pul him off with his 
blessing* 


Ineratitude an Inciirable Vice* 

As a man tolerably discreet ought by no means to 
attempt the making of such an one his friend^ so 
neither is he, in the next place, to presume to think 
that he shall be able so much as to alter or meliorate 
the humour of an ungrateful person by any acts of 
kindness, though never so frequent, never so oblipng. 
Philosophy will teach the learned, and experience 
may teach all, that it is a thing hardly feasible. For, 
love such a one, and he shall despise you. Commend 
him, and as occasion serves he shall revile you* Give 
to him, and he shall but laugh at your easiness. Save 
his life; but, when you have done, look to your own. 

The greatest favours to such an one are but like the 
motion of a ship upon the waves ; they leave no trace, 
no sign behind them ; they neither soften nor win upon 
him ; they neither melt nor endear him, but leave him 
as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. All 
kindnesses descend upon such a temper as showers of 
rain or rivers of fresh water falling into the main sea; 
the sea swallows them all, but is not at all changed or 
s\vcctcnc<l by them. I may truly say of the mind of 
an ungrateful person that it is kindneiNS proof. It u 
impenetrable, unconquerable ; unconquerable by that 
which conquers all things else, even by love itself. 
Hints may be mcltc<1 — we sec it daily— but an ungrate* 
fill heart cannot ; no, not by the strongest and the 
noblest flame. Afler all your attempts, all your cxperi« 
ments, for an)*thing that man can do, he that is ungrate- 
ful will be ungrateful stilL And the reason is manifest ; 
for you may remember that I told you that ingratitude 
sprang from a principle of ill -nature : which being a 
thing founded in such a certain constitution of blood 
and spirit, as, being bom Nvith a man into the world, 
and upon that account called nature, shall prevent all 
remedies that can be applied by education, and leaves 
such a bias upon the mind as is beforehand with all 
instruction. 

So that you shall seldom or never meet with an 
ungrateful person but, if you took backward and trace 
him up to his original, you will find that he was bom 
so ; and if you could look foru'ard enough, it is a 
thousand to one but you will find that he aUo dies so ; 
for you shall never light upon an ill-natured man who 
was not also an ill-oatur^ child, and gave several 
testimonies of his being so to discerning persons, long 
before the use of his reason. The thread that nature 
spins is seldom broken off by anything but death. I do 
not by this limit the operation of God's grace, for that 
may do wonders ; but humanly speaking, and according 
to the method of the world, and the little correctives 
supplied by art and discipline, it seldom fails but an ill 
principle has its course, and nature makes good its blow. 

Man befbre the Fall, 

The noblest faculty of man, the understanding, was 
before the Foil sublime, clear, and aspiring ; and, as it 
were the soul’s upper region, lofty and serene, free from 
the vapours and disturbances of the inferior afTeclions. 
It was the leading, controlling faculty i all the passions 
wore the colours of reason ; it did not so much persuade 
05 command ; it was not consul but dictator. Discourse 
was then almost os quick as intuition j it ^vns nimble 
in proposing, firm In concluding ; it could sooner deter* 
mine than now it can dispute. Like the sun, it had 
both light and agility ; it knew do rest but in motion ; 
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DO quiet but in activity. It di<l not so properly appre- 
hend as irradiate the object ; not so much (imi as make 
Ihin^ intelligible. It did arbitrate upon the several 
reports of sense, and all the varieties of imagination ; 
not like a drowsy judge, only hearing, but also directing 
their verdict. In sum, it was vegctc, quick, and lively ; 
open as the day, untainted as the morning, full of the 
innocence and sprightliness of youth ; it gave the soul a 
bright and a full view into all things, and was not only 
a window, but was itself the prospect . . . 

Study was not then a duty, night -watchings were 
needless t the light of reason wanted not the assistance 
of a candle. This is the doom of fallen man, to Labour 
in the fire, to seek truth in pro/und^y to exhaust his 
time and impair his health, and perhaps to spin out 
his days and himself into one pitiful and controvcrtc<l 
conclusion. There was then no poring, no struggling 
mth memory, no straining for invention. His faculties 
were quick and expedite ; they answered without knock* 
ing, they were ready upon the first summons, there was 
freedom and firmness in all their operations. 1 confess 
'lis difficult for us, who date our ignorance from our 
first being, and were still bred up with the same 
infirmities about us with which we were lx)m, to raise 
our thoughts and imaginations to those intellectual per- 
fections that attended our nature in the time of inno- 
cence; as it is for a peasant bred up in the obscurities 
of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the unseen splendours 
of a court. Ilut by rating positives by their privalivcN 
and other arts of reason, by which discourse supplies 
the want of the reports of sense, we may collect the 
excellency of the understanding (hen by the glorious 
remainders of it now, and guess at the stateliness of the 
building by the magnificence of its ruins. All those 
arts, rarities, and inventions which vulgar minds gaze 
at, (he ingenious pursue, and all admire, ore but (he 
reliques of an intellect defaced by sin and time. We 
admire it now only as antiquaries do a piece of old 
coin, for the stamp it once bore, and not for those 
vanishing lineaments and disappearing drafts that remain 
upon it at present And certainly that must needs have 
been very glorious the decays of which arc so admirable. 
He that Is comely when old and decrepid, surely was 
very beantiful when he was young. An Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 
ments of Paradise. 

A Good Life the ObiiatUm's Logic. 

The (ruths of Christ crucified are the Christian’s 
philosophy, and a good life is the Christian's logic ; 
that great instrumental introductive art (hat must guide 
the mind into (he former. And where a long course of 
piety and close communion with Cod has purged (he 
heart, and rectified the will, and made all things ready 
for the reception of God's Spirit ; knowledge will break 
in upon such a soul like the sun shining in his full might, 
with such a victorious light that nothing shall be able to 
resist it. 

If DOW at length, tome should object here, that from 
what lias been delivered it will follow that the most 
pious men arc still the most knowing, which yet seems 
contrary to common experience and observation t I 
answer that as to all things directly conducing and 
necessary to salvation, there is no doubt but they are so ; 
as (he meanest common soldier that has fought often in 
an army has a truer and better knowledge of war than 
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he that lia** iva*! and writ whole volumes of it, but never 
w*as in nny IxMtcl. 

Practical ^cicrKC'. .are not to Icamt but in the way 
of action. It i.s experience lh.it mu>l give knowledge in 
t)ie Cliri^tian profes^iott, os \Nell in all others. And 
the knou ledge <lmwn from cx}>ericncc is quite of another 
kiiiil from that which front speculation or discourse. 
It U not the opinion but the path uf the just that the 
wisest of men tells us shines more and more unto a 
perfect day. Thu ol>edicnt and the men of practice are 
those sons of light that shall outgrow all their doubts 
and ignorances, that shall ride u;>on these clouds and 
triumph over their present imperfections, till persuasion 
pass into knowledge, and knowledge advance into assur- 
ance, and all come at length to be completed in the 
bcatifick vision and a full fruition of those joys which 
God has in reserve for (hem, whom by his grace he shall 
prepare for glory. 

Against Lewd Wits. 

In the mean time, it cannot but be matter of just 
indignation to all knowing and good men, to see a com- 
pany of lewd, shallow'- brain'd huffs making atheism and 
contempt of religion the sole badge and character of w it, 
gallantry, and (rue discretion ; and then, over their pots 
and pipes, cLaiming and engrossing all these wholly to 
themselves; magisterially censuring the wisdom of nil 
antiquity, scoffing at all piety, and (os it were) new 
modelling the whole world. ^Vhcn yet such as Ixavc 
had opportunity to sound these braggers throughly, by 
having sometimes endured (he penance of their sottish 
company, have found them in converse so empty and 
insipid, in discourse so trifling and contemptible, that it 
U impossible but that they should give a credit and 
an honour (o whatsoever and whomsoever they speak 
against : they are indeed such as seem wholly incapable 
of entertaining any design above the present gratification 
of (heir palates, and whose very souls and thoughts rise 
no higher than their throats ; but yet withal of such a 
clamorous and provoking impiety that they are enough 
to make the nation like Sodom and Gomorrha in their 
punishment, as they have already made it too like them 
in their sins. Certain it is that blasphemy and irreligion 
have grown to that daring height here of late years that 
had men in any sober, civilized heathen nation spoke or 
done half so much in contempt of their false gods and 
religion, os some in our days and nation, wearing the 
name of Christians, have spoke and done against God 
and Christ, they would have been infallibly burnt at a 
slake, as monsters and public enemies of society. 

The truth is, the persons here reflected upon are of 
such a peculiar stamp of impiety, that they seem to be a 
set of fellows got together and formed into a kind of 
diabolical society for the finding out new experiments in 
vice ; and therefore they laugh at the dull, unexperienced, 
obsolete sinners of former limes ; end scorning to keep 
themselves within the common, beaten, broad way to 
hell, by being vicious only at the low rale of example 
and imitation, they are for searching out other ways and 
latitudes, and obliging posterity with unheard-of inyem 
tions and discoveries in sin ; resolving herein to admit of 
no other measure of good and evil but the judgment of 
sensuality, as those who prepare matters to their hands, 
allow no other measure of the philosophy and truth of 
things but the sole judgment of sense. And these (for- 
sooth) arc our great sages, and those who must pass for 
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(he only shrewd, thinking and inquisitive men of the 
age ; and such as by a long, severe, an<l profound specu- 
Jntion of nature have retlcemcd themselves from the 
pedantry of l>eing conscientious and living virtuously, 
and from such old -fash ione<l principles and creeds, as tie 
up the minds of some narrow-spirited, un comprehensive 
zealots, who know not the world nor understand that 
he only is the truly wise man who ptr fas ei tufas 
gets as nnicli as he can. 

llut for all this, lei atheists and sensualists satisfy 
themselves as they arc able. The former of which will 
find, that as long as reason keeps her ground, religion 
neither can nor will lose hers. An<l for the sensual 
epicure, he also will find that there is a certain living 
sj)ark within him which all the drink he can pour in 
will never be able to quench or put out ; nor will his 
rotten abused body have it in its power to convey any 
putrefying, consuming, rotting quality to the soul : no, 
there is no drinking, or swearing, or ranting, or fluxing 
a soul out of its immortality. But that must and will 
survive and abide, in spite of death and the grave; and 
live for ever to convince such wretches to their eternal 
woe that the so much repeated ornament and flourish of 
their former speeches, *God damn ’em I * was commonly 
(he truest word they spoke, (hough least believed by 
them while they spoke it. 

Cantingr Prayers and the English IJturgy, 

And thus having accounted for the prayers of our 
Church according to the great rule prescribed In the 
text, Let thy words be few : let us now, according to the 
same, consider also the way of praying, so much used 
and applauded by such as have renounced the com- 
munion and liturgy of our Church ; and it is but reason 
that they should bring us something belter in the room 
of what they have so disdainfully cast off. But, on the 
contrary, are not all their prayers exactly after the 
heathenish and Pharisaical copy? always notable for those 
two things, length and tautology? Two whole hours for 
one prayer at a fast used to be reckoned but a moderate 
dose ; and that for the most part fraught with such 
irreverent, blasphemous expressions, that to repeat them 
would profane the place I am speaking in ; and indeed 
they seldom carried on the work of such a day (os their 
phrase was), but they left the Church in need of a new 
consecration. Add to this, the incoherence and con* 
fusion, the endless repetitions, and the unsufTerable non- 
sense that never failwl to hold out even with their 
utmost prolixity; so that in all their tong fasts from finl 
to last, from seven in the morning to seven in the 
evening (which was their measure), the pulpit %Yas always 
the emptiest thing in the Church: and I never knew 
such a fast kept by them but their hearers had cause to 
begin a thanksgiving os soon ns they had done. And 
the truth is, when I consider the matter of their prayers, 
so full of ramble, and inconsequence, and in every respect 
so very like the language of a dream ; and compare it 
with their carriage of themselves in prayer, with their 
eyes for the most part shut, and their arms stretched 
out in yawning posture, a man that should hear any of 
them pray, might by a very pardonable error be induced 
to think that he was all the time hearing one talking in 
his sleep j besides the strange virtue which their prayers 
had to procure sleep in olhera too. So that he who 
should be present at all their long cant, would shew a 
greater ability in watching than ever they could pretend 


to in praying, if he could forbear sleeping, having so 
strong a provocation to it and so fair an excuse for it 
In a word, such were their prayers, both for matter and 
expression, that could any one truly and exactly write 
them out, it would be the shrewdest and most effectual 
w'ay of writing against them that could possibly be 
thought of. 

I should not have thus troubled either you, or my self, 
by raking into the dirt and dunghill of these men’s devo- 
tions, upon the account of any thing either done or said 
by them in the late times of confusion ; for as they have 
the king’s, so I wish them God’s pardon also, whom I 
am sure they have offended much more than they have 
both kings put together. But that which has provoked 
me thus to rip up and expose to you their nauseous and 
ridiculous way of addressing to God even upon the most 
solemn occasions, is that intolerably rude and unprovoked 
insolence and scurrility with which they arc every day 
reproaching and scofRng at our liturgy and the users of 
it, and thereby alienating the minds of the people from it, 
to such a degree that many thousands are drawn by them 
into a fatal schism ; a schism that, unrepented of and 
continued in, will as infallibly ruin their $oub as theft, 
whore<lom, murthcr, or any other of the most crying, 
damning sins >vhatsoever. But leaving this to the justice 
of the government, to which it belongs to protect us in 
our spiritual, as well as in our tempoi^ Concerns, I shall 
only say (his, that nothing can be more for the honour 
of our iiluigy than to And it despised only by those 
who have made themselves remarkable to the world for 
despising the Lord’s Prayer as much. 

In the mean time, for our selves of the Church of 
England, who, without pretending to any new lights, 
think it equally a duty and commendation to be wise, and 
to be devout only to sobriety, and who judge it no dis- 
honour to Cod himself to be worshipped according to 
law and rule. If the directions of Solomon, the precept 
and example of our Saviour, and lastly, the piety and 
experience of those excellent men and martyrs, who first 
composed and afterwards owned our liturgy with their 
dearest blood, may be looked upon os safe and sufficient 
guides to us in our public worship of Cod ; then u])on 
the joint authority of all these we may pronounce our 
licuigy the greatest treasure of rational devotion in the 
Christian world. And I know no prayer necessary that 
is not in the liturgy but one, which is this : That God 
would vouchsafe to continue the liturgy it self to use, 
honour, and veneration in this Church for ever. And I 
doubt not but all wise, sober, and good Christians will 
with equal judgment and affection give it their Amen. 

Characteristic sayings are: ^ An Aristotle was 
but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the 
rudiments of Paradise ; * of elderly men and 
women, “‘Time out of mind” is wrote upon 
every line of their face ; * and of the people in 
Isaiah xxx. lo, who exclaim ; ^ Prophesy not unto 
us right things, but prophesy unto us smooth 
things ; As if they had said, Do but oil the razor 
for us, and let us alone to cut our own throats.’ 

South himMir puhllfthed many tingle sennont, and a collected 
edhtoft In tut volumes In 1699. which went through various editions, 
and wms supplemented by five additional volumes in 1744. In 1717 
appeared his with a hlemoir, also his 0/4m 

P^tikuwa Loiimm. The foregoing were republished at the Clar- 
endon Press, Oxford, in 7 vols. in 1893 (5 voU. 1849X A useful 
edition of the sermons was that published by Bohn (9 vola 1844}. 
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John Evelyn (1620-1706) was bom at Wot ton 
near Dorking, studied at Balliol, and was admitted 
to the Inner Temple; but after ‘studying a little, 
but dauncing and fooling more/ joined the king’s 
army in 1642, only to leave it in three days lest 
himself and his brothers should be ‘expos’d to 
ruine, without any advantage to his majestic.’ 
The Covenant being pressed on him, he travelled 
for four years in France, Italy, and Holland ; mar- 
ried at Paris in 1647 the ambassador’s daughter ; 
and settled in England in 1652 at Sayes Court 
near Deptford. A gentleman of easy fortune 
and amiable character, Evelyn was one of the 
first in this country to treat gardening and 
planting scientifically ; and his grounds at Sayes 
Court were much admired for the number of 
foreign plants which he reared in them, and the 
fine order in which they were kept. The Czar 
Peter — a ‘right nasty* inmate — occupied the house 
after the removal of Evelyn to Wotton ; and the 
old man was mortified by the gross manner in 
which his house and garden were abused by the 
Russian potentate and his retinue. It was one of 
Peter’s amusements to demolish a ‘most glorious 
and impenetrable holly-hcdgc/ by riding through it 
on a wheelbarrow. A thorough-going but prudent 
royalist, Evelyn was much about the court after 
the Restoration ; he acted on many committees, 
was one of the Commissioners of the Privy Seal, 
and Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital. From the 
first a conspicuous member of the Royal Society, 
he remained vigorous in intellect to the last. 
Active and intelligent, though neither a sage nor 
a hero, Evelyn wielded a busy pen and wrote on 
a multitude of subjects — ‘ architecture, painting, 
engraving, numismatics, history, politics, morals, 
education, agriculture, gardening, and commerce.’ 
He spake also of trees, from the cedar in Lebanon 
{Of Forest Trees ^ 1664) even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall {Acetaria^ a Discourse of 
SalletSy 1699); of London fogs (‘the hellish and 
dismal cloude of sea^coale’); of men’s fashions 
and women^s {TyrannuSy 1661, and Mundus Mulie^ 
brisy 1690); and, in The Three Laic Famous Im- 
postors (1669), of Sabatai Sevi, the most recent 
of Jewish Messiahs. His Sylva^ or a Discourse of 
Forest Trees (1664), was written after an appeal 
to the Royal Society by the Commissioners of 
the Navy, dreading a scarcity of timber ; and this 
work, aided by the king’s example, stimulated the 
landholders to plant an immense number of oak* 
trees, which, a century aAer, proved of the greatest 
service to the nation for building ships-of*war. 
Terra; a Discourse of the Earthy relating to the 
Culture and Improvement of //, appeared in 1675. 

The entertaining Z 7 /<rr^ (first published in 1818, 
in 2 vols. 4to), to which Evelyn owes his present 
fame, covers a period of seventy memorable years, 
and is a treasury of inestimable value for our 
knowledge of the time; Scott said he ‘had never 
seen a mine so rich-’ In its pages Evelyn entered 
every remarkable event in which he was in any 


way conccn^ecl. He chronicler, without loss of 
dignity, familiar .as well as important cir( um- 
suances, ami everywhere prcscracs the tone of 
an educated an<l reflex ling ol)ser\*er. It is amus- 
ing to read in this work of great men going 
after dinner to attend a council of State, or the 
business of their offices ; of an hour’s sermon 
being thought of nn>dcratc length ; of ladies 
painting their faces treated as a novelty, or of 
their receiving visits fr<jm gentlemen whilst dress- 
ing, after having just risen out of bed ; of the 
Abigail of a l.ady of fashion travelling on a pillion 
behind one of the footmen, and fm^trnen riding 
with swords. When on his travels, this unro- 
mantic traveller found the scenery of the Alps 
horrid and melancholy: Nature seemed to him to 
have ‘swept up the rubbish of the e.arth in the 
Alps, to form and clear the plains of Lombardy.* 
In his notices of the court, Evelyn passes quickly, 
but with austere dignity, over the scenes of folly 
and vice displayed in that circle. Thus : 

I thence walk'd . . . thro’ St James's Parke to the 
garden, when I both saw and heard a very familiar 
discourse between (the king] ami Mrs Nellie, as they 
cal’d an impudent comedian (Nell Gwynn] ; she looking 
out of her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and 
(the king] standing on the grccne walke under it. I was 
heartily sorry at this scene. Thence the king walked to 
the Dutchess of Cleaveland, another lady of pleasure, and 
curse of our nation. 

The Laet Sunday of Charlee IL 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and pro- 
phaneness, gaming, and ail dissoluteness, and as it were 
total forgetrullncssc of God (it being Sunday evening) 
which this day se’ennight I was wilnessc of, the king 
sitting and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
Cleaveland, and Maiarinc, &c. ; a French boy singing 
love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about 20 of 
the greate courtiers and other dissolute persons were at 
basset round a large table, a hank of at least £2000 in 
gold before them, upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me made reflexions with astonishment Six days 
after, all was in the dust 1 

The Great Fire in London. 

1666. 2ttd Sept. This fatal night about ten began that 
deplorable fire neere Fish streete in London. 

jn/. I had public prayers at home. The fire continu- 
ing, after dinner I took coach with my Wife and Sonn 
and went to the Bank side in Southwark, where we 
beheld that dismal spectacle, the whole citty in dreadful 
flames near the water side ; all the houses from the 
Bridge, all Thames Streete and upwards towards Cheap- 
side, downe to the Three Cranes, were now consum’d ; 
and so relumed exceedingly astonished what would be- 
come of the rest. 

The fire having continu’d all this night (if 1 may cal! 
that night which was light os day for lO miles round 
about, after a dreadful manner) when conspiring with a 
fierce eastern wind in a very drie season, I went on foote 
to the same place, and saw the whole south part oi 
y« cilly burning from Chcapsidc to y« Thames, and all 
along Comehill (for it kindl’d hack against ye wind 
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as well as forward), Tower strcctc, Fcii-church slrcclc, 
Gracious [Graccchurch] streetc, and so along to Bainard’s 
Castle, and was now taking hold of St Paulc’s Church, to 
which the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The con- 
flagration was so universal, and the people so astonish d, 
that from the l>cginning, I know not by what despondency 
or fate, they hardly stirr d to quench it, so that there was 
nothing l>eard or scene but crying out and lamentation, 
running about like distracted creatures, without at all 
attempting to save even their goods, such a strange con- 
sternation there was upon them, so as it burned both in 
breadth and length, the churches, public halls, exchange, 
hospitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a 
prodigious manner from house to house and strcctc to 
streetc, at grcalc distances one from y* other ; for y« heate 
with A long set of faire and warmc weather had even 
ignited the air, and prepar'd the materials to conceive 
the fire, which devour’d after an incredible manner 
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houses, furniture, and ever)’thing. Here we saw the 
Thames cover’d with goods floating, all the barges and 
bo«itcs laden with what some had time and courage to 
save, os, on other, y« carts, &c carrying out to the 
fields, which for many miles were strew'd with moveables 
of all sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and 
what goods they could get away. Oh (he miserable and 


which they did for neere two miles in length and one io 
bredth. The ciow*d$ of smoke were dismall, and reach'd 
upon computation neer 50 miles in length. Thus 1 left 
it this afternoone burning, a resemblance of Sodom or 
the last day. It forcibly called to my mind that passage 
—non aiim hie had^mus stabilem civiiaUm [* for here 
we have no continuing city’] : the mines resembling the 
picture of Troy. London was, but is no more ! Thus I 
returned. 

4/A. ITie burning still rages, and it was now gotten 
as far as the Inner Temple: all Flcclc streetc, the Old 
Hailey, Ludgalc Hill, Wanvick lane, Newgale, Paul's 
chainc, \V«itling streetc, now flaming, and most of it 
reduc'd to ashes ; the stones of Panics flew like granados, 
y< mealting lead running dotvne the strcctes in a streame, 
and the very pavements glowing wiih fiery rednesse, so 
as no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and 
the demolition had stopp’d all the passages, so that no 
help could be applied. The eastern wind still more im* 
l>ctuously tiriving the flames forwcjd. Nothing but 
ye Almighty power of God was able to stop them, 
for vaine was >'« help of man. 

5/A. It crossed towards While-hall : but oh, the con* 
fusion there was then at that court ! It pleased his 
Majesty to command me among ye rest to lookc after 
the quenching of Fetter lone end, to preserve if possible 
that part of Hoi bom, whilst the rest of y« gentlemen 
tookc their several posts, some at one part, some at 
another (for now they l>egan to bestir themselves, and 
not till now, who hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, 
with their hands acrosyic), and began to consider that 
nothing was likely (o put a stop but the blowing up of 
so many houses, as might make a wider gap than any 
had yet been made by the ordinary method of pulling 
them clown with engines ; this some stout seamen pro* 
l>os'd early enough to have sav’d neere y« whole citty, 
but this some tenacious and avaritious men, aldermen, 
&c. would not permitt, because their houses must have 
ben of the first. It was therefore now commanded to 
Ik practic'd, and my concern being particularly for the 
Hospital of St Bartholomew*, neere Smithfield, where I 
h.ad many woundc<l and sick men, made me the more 
diligent to promote it, nor was my care for the Savoy 
Icssc. It now pleas'd God, by abating the wind, and by 
the Industrie of ye people, infusing a new spirit into them, 
that (he fury of it began sensibly to abate about noone, 
so as it came no further than ye Temple westward, nor 
than ye entrance of Smithfield north* But continu’d 
all this day and night so impetuous tomrds Crippl^ate 
and the tower, as made us all despaire ; it also broke out 
ogaine in the Temple, hut the courage of the multitude 
persisting, and many houses l>cing blown up, such gaps 
and desolations were soonc made, as with the former 


calamitous spectacle 1 such os happly the world had not 
scene since the foundation of it, nor be outdon till the 
universal conflagration thereof. All the skie was of a 
fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the light 
scene above 40 miles round about for many nights. Cod 
grant mine eyes may never behold the like, who now saw 
above 10,000 houses all in one flame: the noise, and 
cracking, and thunder of the impetuous flames, yt shretk- 
ing of women and children, the hurry of people, the fall 
of towers, houses, and churches, was like an hideous 
storme, and the aire all about so hot and inflam'd, that 
•at last one was not able to approach it, so that they 
were forc’d to stand still and let y« flames bum on, 


three days* consumption the back fire did not $0 vehe* 
menlly urge upon the rest as formerly. There was yet 
no standing neere the burning and glowing ruioes by 
neere a furlong’s space. The coale and wood whoifes 
and magazines of oyle, rosin, &c. did infinite mischiefe, 
so os the invective which a little before I had dedicated 
to his Maty, ^nd publish’d, giving warning what might 
probably be the issue of suffering those shops to be in 
the citty, was look’d on as a prophecy. The poore 
inhabitants were dispers’d about St George’s Fields, and 
Moorcficids, as for as Highgate, and severall miles in 
circle, some under tents, some under miserable hurts and 
hovells, many without a rag or any necessary utenstlls, 
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bed or bo^d, who from delicateoesse, riches» and easy 
accommodations in stately and well furnish’d houses, 
were now reduc’d to extrcamest misery and poverty. 
In this calamitous condition, I return’d with a sad 
heart to my house, blessing and adoring the mercy of 
God to me and mine, who in the midst of all this ruine 
was like Lot, in my little Zoar, safe and sound. . • . 

7M. I went this morning on foot from Whitehall as far 
as London Bridge, thro* the late Flecte streete, Ludgate 
hill, by St Paules, Cheapside, Exchange, Bishopgate, 
Aldersgatc, and out to Mooreficlds, thence thro’ Comehill, 
&c. with extraordinary difficulty, clambering over heaps 
of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently mistaking where 
I was. The ground under my feete was so hot that it 
even burnt the soles of my shoes. In the meantime his 
Ma^y got to the Tower by water, to demolish houses 
about the gnilT(moat], which being built intirely about it, 
had they taken fire and attack’d the White Tower where 
the magazine of powder lay, would undoubtedly not only 
have beaten down and destroy’d all y* bridge, but sunke 
and tome the vessells in y* river, and render’d y^ demo* 
lition beyond all expression for several miles about the 
countrey. 

At my return, I w*as infinitely concern’d to find that 
gooilly Church St Paules now a sad mine, and that 
licautiful portico (for structure comparable to any in 
Europe, as not long before repair’d by the late King) now 
rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, and 
nothing remaining intire but the inscription in the archi* 
trave, showing by whom it was built, which had not one 
letter of it defac’d. It was astonishing to sec what 
immense stones the heatc had in a manner calcin’d, so 
that all ornaments, columns, freezes, and projectures 
of niassie Portland stone flew off, even to y« very roofe, 
where a sheet of lead covering a great space (no less than 
six akers by measure) was totally meahed ; the mines of 
the vaulted roofe falling broken into St Faith’s, which 
being fliled with the magazines of bookes belonging to 
y* stationers, and carried thither for safety, they were all 
consum’d, burning for a weeke following. It is also 
observable that the lead over y« altar at y« east end was 
untouch’d, and among the divers monuments, the body of 
one bishop remain’d intire. Thus lay in ashes that most 
venerable church, one of the most antient pieces of early 
piety in Christian world, besides neere 100 more. 
The lead, yron w'orke, bells, plate, &c. mealted ; the 
exquisitely wrought Mercers Chapell, the sumptuous 
Exchange, y« august fabriq of Christ Church, all y« rest 
of the Companies Halls, sumptuous buildings, arches, 
enterics all in dust ; the fouotalnes dried up and ruin’d, 
whilst the very waters remain’d boiling ; the voragos of 
subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, formerly ware* 
houses, still burning in stench and dark clowds of smoke, 
so that in 5 or 6 miles traversing about, I did not sec one 
loade of timber unconsum’d, nor many stones but what 
were calcin’d white as snow. The people who now 
walk’d about y« ruines appear’d like men in a dismal 
desert, or rather in some greate citty laid waste by a cruel 
enemy; to which was added the stench that came from 
some poore creatures bodies, beds, and other combustible 
goods. Sir Tho. Gressham’s statue, tho’ fallen from its 
nicb in the Royal Exchange, remain’d intire, when all 
those of ys Kings since y« Conquest were broken to 
pieces $ the standard in Comebill, and Q« Elizabeth’s 
effigies, with some armes on Ludgate, continued with but 
little detriment, whilst the vast yron cbalnes of the Citty 


stfcctes, hinges, ban^, and ga(e» of prisons, were many of 
them mealted and reduc’d to cinders by yc vehement 
hcate. 1 was not able to pas&c through any of the 
narrower streetes, but kept the widest ; ihe ground ami 
air, smoakc an<l fiery vapour continu'<l so intense, that iny 
haire was almost siiig'd, and my feete unvufleraiily sur- 
bated [brui»e«l]. The bye lanes and narrower streetes 
were quite fill'd up with rubbish, nor could one liave 
knowne where he wax, but by ye ruines of some Church 
or ll.all, that had some rcmark.\ble lower or pinnacle re* 
maining. I then went towards Islington and Mighgate, 
where one might have scene 200.000 people of all ranks 
and degrees dispers'd and lying along by their hea{>cs ol 
what they could save from the fire, deploring their losse, 
and tho’ ready to perish for hunger and dc?>(itution, yet 
not asking one penny for rcliefc, which to me appear’d a 
stranger sight than any 1 had yet beheld, iii^ Majesty 
and Council indeede tooke all imaginable care for their 
reliefc, by proclamation for the country' to come in and 
refresh them with provisions. In >*« midst of all this 
calamity and confusion, there was, I know not how, an 
alarme begun that the French and Dutch, with whom we 
were now in hostility, were not onely landed, but even 
entering the Citty. There was in truth some days liefore 
greate suspicion of those two nations jo>ming ; and now 
that they had ben the occasion of firing the towne. This 
report did so terrifie, that on a suddaine there was such 
an uproare and tumult that they ran from their goods, 
and taking what weapons they could come at, they could 
not be stopp’d from falling on some of those nations, 
whom they casuaJy met, wilhout sense or reason. The 
clamour and peril grew so excessive, that it made the 
whole court amaz’d, and they did with infinite paincs and 
greate difficulty reduce and appease the people, sending 
troops of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire into 
y^ fields againe, where they were watch’d all this ntghu 
I lefl them pretty quiet, and came home sufficiently weary 
and broken. Their spirits thus a little calmed, and the 
affright abated, they now began to repaire into y^ suburbs 
about (he Citty, where such as had friends or opportunity 
got shelter for the present, to which his Matv> proclama* 
tion also invited (hem. 

Still y« plague continuing in our parish, I could not 
adventure to our church. 

lo/A. I went againc to y^ mines, for it was now 00 
longer a Citty. 

A Fortunate Courtier not Envied. 

6 [16803. ^ din’d with Sir Stephen Fox, now 
one of the Lords Commissioners of ye Treasury. This 
gentleman came first a poore boy from (he quire of 
Salisbury, then was taken notice of by Bp. Duppa, and 
afterwards waited on my Lord Percy (brother to Algernon 
E. of Northumberland), who procur’d for him an inferior 
place amongst the Clerks of the Kitchen and Greene* 
Cloth side, where he was found so bumble, diligent, in* 
dustrious, and prudent in bis behaviour, that his Maty 
being in exile, and Mr Fox waiting, l>oth the King and 
Lords about him frequently employ’d him about tbeir 
aflalres; trusted him both with receiving and paying 
the little mony (hey had. Reluming with his Maty 
to England, afler greate wants and greate nifTcrings, his 
Maty found him so honest and industrious, and withall so 
capable and ready, that being advanc’d from Clerk of 
y« Kitchen to that of y« Greene*Clotfa, he procur’d to be 
Paymaster to the whole Army ; and by his dexterity and 
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punctual dealing he obtained such credit among the 
banqucr% that he was in a short time able to borrow vast 
sums of them upon any exigence* The continual turning 
thus of mony, and the souldicrs moderate allowance to 
him for his keeping touch with them, did so inrich him, 
that he is believed to be worth at least ;^200,ooo honestly 
gotten and unenvied, which is next to a miracle. With 
all this he continues as humble and ready to do a courtcsic 
as ever he was. He is generous, and lives very honor- 
.ably ; of a sweete nature, well-spoken, well-bred, and is 
so highly in his Mat/s cstcemc, and so uscfull, that being 
long since made a knight, he is also advanced to be one 
of y« Lords Commissi of y< Treasuric, and has the re* 
version of the Cofferer’s place after Harry Brounkcr. He 
has marricfl his eldest daughter to my Lord Cornwallis, 
and gave her 12,000 pounds, and restor’d that intangl’d 
family besides. He match'd his son to Mrs Trollopi who 
brings with her (besides a great sum) ncere, if not alto- 
gether £2000 per ann. S** Stephen’s lady (an excellent 
woman) is sister to Mr ^VhittIe, one of the King’s chirur- 
gcons. In a w*ord, never was man more fortunate than 
Sir Stephen ; he is an handsome person, vertuous, and 
very religious. 

Fox was founder ef the noble English house to which the Lords 
Holland and Charles James Fox belonged. 

Frost Fair on the Thames. 

1683-4. ydftuary. The weather continuing intoler- 
ably severe, streetes of booths were set upon the Thames ; 
the aire was $0 very cold and thick, as of many yeares 
there had not ben the like. The small pox was very 
mortal. . . , 

9M. I went Crosse the Thames on the ice, now be- 
come so thick as to bcarc not onely streetes of booths, 
in which they roasted mcate, and had divers shops of 
wares, quite ncrossc as in a townc, but coaches, carts, and 
horsc.s passe<l over. So I went from Westminster StajTCS 
to Lambeth, and din’d with the archbishop : where I 
met my Lonl Bnice, Sir Geo. Wheeler, Coll. Cooke, and 
scvcrall divines. After dinner and discourse with his 
Grace till evening prayers, Sir Geo. Wheeler and I 
walked over the ice from Lambeth Stayres to the Horse 
Ferry. 

16M. The Thames was fill’d with people and tents, 
selling all sorts of wares as in the Citty. 

24/4. The frost continuing more and more severe, the 
Thames before London was still planted with boothes in 
formal streetes, all sorts of trades and shops furnish’d 
and full of commodities, even to a printing-piesse, where 
the people and ladyes lookc a fancy to have their names 
printed, and the day and year set down when printed 
on the Thames : this humour took so universally, that 
Was estimated the printer gained a day for printing 
a line onely, at sixpence a name, besides what he got 
by ballads See. Coaches plied from Westminster to the 
Temple, and from several other stalres to and fro, as in 
the streetes, sleds, sliding with skeets, a bull-baiting, 
horse and coach -races, puppet-plays and interludes, 
cookes, tipling and other Ic'i^ places, so that it seem’d 
to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water, 
whilst it was a severe judgment on the land, the trees 
not onely splitting ns if lightning-struck, but men and 
cattle perishing in divers places, and the very seas so 
lock’d up with ice, that no vessels could stir out or come 
in. The fowles, fish, and birds, and all our exottq 
plants and greenes, universally perishing. Many parkes 


of deer were destroied, and all sorts of fuell so douc 
that there were greate contributions to preserve the poore 
alive. Nor was this severe weather much less intense in 
most parts of Europe, even as far as Spaine and the 
most southern tracts. London, by reason of the excessive 
coldnesse of the airc hindering the ascent of the smoke, 
was so filled with the foliginous steame of the sea- coale, 
that hardly could one see croi^ the streetes, and this 
filling the lungs with its grosse particles, exceedingly 
obstructed the breath, so as one could scarcely breath. 
Here was no water to be had from the pipes and engines, 
nor could (he brewers and divers other tradesmen work, 
and every moment was full of disastrous accidents. 

February 5M. It began to thaw, but froze again. 
My coach crossed from Lambeth to the Horseferry at 
Millbank, Westminster. The booths were almost all 
taken downe ; but there was first a map or landskip 
cut in copper representing all (he manner of the camp, 
and the several actions, sports, and pastimes thereon, in 
memory of so signal a frost. 

Mary Slvelyn. 

^farch 7 [1685]. My daughter Mary [in the nine- 
teenth year of her age] was taken with the small-pox, 
and there was soon found no hope of her recovery. A 
greate affliction to me, but God’s holy will be done. 

March lo. She receiv’d the blessed sacrament ; after 
which, disposing herselfe to suffer what God should 
determine to inflict, she bore the remainder of her sick* 
ncssc with extraordinary patience and piety, and more 
than ordinary resignation and blessed frame of mind. 
She died the 14th, to our unspeakable sorrow and afflic- 
tion ; and not to ours onely, but that of all who knew 
her, who were many of the best quality, greatest and 
most virtuous persons. The justnesse of her stature, per- 
son, comeliness of countenance, graccfullnesse of motion, 
unaffected tho’ more than ordinarily beautiful], were the 
least of her ornaments, compared with those of her mind, 
or early piety, singularly religious, spending a part of 
every day in private devotion, reading, and other vertuous 
exercises ; she had collected and written out many of the 
most usefull and judicious periods of the’books she read 
in a kind of common place, as out of Dr Hammond on 
the New Testament, and most of the best practical 
treatises. She had read and digested a considerable 
deale of history and of places [geography]. The French 
tongue was as familiar to her as English ; she understood 
Italian, and was able to render a laudable account of 
what she read and observed, to which assisted a most 
faithful memory and discernment ; and she did make 
very prudent and discrecte reflexions upon what she had 
observ’d of the conversations among which she had at 
any time ben, which being continualy of persons of the 
best quality, she thereby improved. She had an excellent 
voice, to which she play’d a thorough-bass on the harpsi- 
chord, in both which she arived to that perfection, that 
of the schollars of those (wo famous masters Signors 
Pietro and Bartholome she was esteem'd the best ; for 
the sweetnesse of her voice and management of it added 
such an agreeablenesse to her countenance, without any 
constraint or conceme, that when she sun^ it was as 
charming to the eye as to the eare \ this I rather note, 
because it was a universal remarke, and for which so 
many noble and judicious persons in mu^q desired to 
heart her, the last being at Lord Arundel’s of Wardour. 
What shall I say, or rather not say, of the cheerefullness 
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and ogre^blenesse of her humour? Condcscendini; (o 
ihc meanest servant in the family, or others, she still 
kept up respect, without the least pride. She uouM 
often reade to them, examine, instruct, and pray with 
them if they were sick, so as she was exceedingly belove<i 
of every body. . . . She never playcil at canls without 
extreme importunity. No one could read prose or verse 
better or with more judgment ; an<l, a.s she read, so she 
writ, not only most correct orthography, with that 
malurilic of judgment and exactnesse of the periocls, 
choice of expressions, and familiarity of stile, that some 
letters of hers have astonish'd me and others. . • . 
Nothing was so delightful to her as to go into my study, 
where she would willingly have spent w*hale dayes, for, 
as I said, she had read al)oundance of history, ami all 
the best poets; even Terence, Hautus, Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid ; all the l>est romances and modern poems ; 
she could compose happily, and put in pretty symbols, as 
in the Afutuius AMUbris^ wherein is an enumeration of 
the immense variety of the modes and ornaments belong- 
ing to the sex ; but all these arc vain trifles to the virtues 
that adorn'd her soulc; she was sincerely religious, most 
dulifull to her parents, whom she lov'd with an affection 
tempered with great cstceme, so as we were easy and free, 
and never were so w ell pleas'd as when she was with us, 
nor nce<led wc other conversation. She was kind to her 
sisters, and was still improving them by her constant 
course of piety. O deare, sweete, and desirable child, 
how sluill I part with all this goodness and virtue without 
the bittemesse of sorrow and reluctance of a tender 
parent 1 Thy affection, duly, and love to me was that 
of a friend as well as a child. Nor lesse deare to thy 
mother, whose example and tender care of thee was 
unparallerd; nor was thy ret unto to her lesse conspicu- 
ous. Oh, how she mourns thy loss ! how desolate hast 
thou left us I to the grave shall we both carry tby 
memory I 

From 'TyrazmuB, or the Mode.* 

’Twas a witty expression of Malveui, / vtsiinunti 
negli ammali sono moifo sicuri segni dtlla hro naiura ; 
negH huemini del hr efrt'tih — garments, says he, in 
animals arc infaUiblc signes of their nature ; in men, of 
their understanding. Though 1 would not judge of (he 
monk by the hood he wears, or celebrate the humour of 
Julian's court, where the philosophic mantle made all 
his officers appear like so many conjurors, 'tis worth 
the observing yet, that the people of Rome left off the 
toga^ an ancient and noble garment, with their power, 
and that the vicissitude of their habitc was little better 
than a presage of that of their fortune ; for the military 
i^g^ differencing them from their slaves, was no small 
indication of the declining of their courage, which shortly 
follow’d. And I am of opinion that when once wee 
shall see the Venetian sc.iat quit the gravity of their 
vests, the state itself will not long sut>sist without some 
considerable alteration. It is not a trivial remark (which 
I have somewhere met with) that when a nation is able 
to impose and give laws to the habit of another (as the 
late Tartars did to China) it has, like that of language, 
prove<l the forerunner of iheir conquests there. ... I 
am of opinion that the Swiss had not l>cen now a nation 
but for keeping to their prt>digio\u breeches. . . . 

But, be it excusable in the French to alter and impose 
the mode on others, for the reasons deduced ; *tU no less 
a weakness and a shame in the rest of the world, who 
have no dependency on them, to admit them, at least to 
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that degree of levity .os to turn Into all their i'haf>cs 
without di^eri mi nation ; fto as when the freak takes our 
.Monsieurs to ap;>car like so many farces or Jack-Puddings 
on the stage, all the world should alter s^hapc, and play 
the pantomime with them. 

.Mclhinks a French lay lor with his ell in his hand 
looks the cnchantrc^^ Circe over the companions of 
Ulysses, an<l changes them into as many formes. One 
while wc arc made to be loose in our clothes, . . . and 
by and by appear like so many malefactors sew'd up in 
sacks, as of old they were wont to treat a parricide, W’ith 
a dog, an ape, and a scq>cnf. Now, we are all twist, 
an<l at a distance look like a pair of tongs, an<l anon 
stuff'd out behind like a Dutchman. This gallant goes 
so pinch'd In the wast, as if he >vere prepar'd for the 
question of the fiery plate in 'I'urkey ; and that so loose 
in the mi<ldle, as If he would turn insect, or drop In 
tw*o ; now', the short wasts and skirts In PyC'Court Is 
the mode ; then the w Ide hose, or a man In coals again ; 
mons(r%im geminum^ dt viro famiuay mox df famitta 
fir, M el h Inks wo should leant to handle distaffe 
too: Hercules did so when he courted Omphale ; and 
those who sacrificed to Ceres put on the petty-coat with 
much confidence. . . . 

It w.'is a fine silken thing which I spied w^alking ih* 
other day through Westminster Hall, that had os much 
ribl>on alxiut him os would have plundered six shops, and 
set up twenty country |)cd1ers. All his body w.as drc$t 
like a May-pole, or a Tom-A-Ile<Uam’s cap, A fregat 
newly rigged kept not half such a clatter in a storme as 
this pupjKt's strcamcrt did when the wind was in his 
shrouds ; the motion was wonderful! to behold, and the 
well* chosen colours were retl, orange, blew, of well 
gum'd satin, which argued a hapj>y fancy ; but so was 
our gallant overcharged . . . [that] whether he did wear 
this garment, or as a porter bear it only, was not easily 
to be resolved. ... 

For my part, I profess that 1 delight in a chcerfull 
gaiety, affect and cultivate variety. The universe itself 
were not beautifull to me without it : but as that U in 
constant and uniformc succession in the natural, where 
men do not disturb it, so would I have it also in the 
arlifictal. If the kings of Mexico chang'd four times 
a day, it was but an upper vest, which they were us’d to 
honour some meritorious servant with. Let men change 
their habits as oft os they please, so the change l>c for 
the better. I Mould have a summer habit, and a winter ; 
for the spring and for the autumne. Something 1 nould 
indulge to youth ; something to age and humour. . . « 
What have mc to do with these foreign butterflies? In 
Cod's name, let the change be our own, not borrow’d 
of others ; for why should I dance after a Monsieuris 
flajolet only, that have a set of English viols for my 
concert? Wc nectl no French inventions for the stage, 
or for the back; mc have belter materials for clothes, 
they better taylors. I hope to sec the day when all this 
shall be reform’d, and when all the Morld shall receive 
their standard from our most illustrious Prince and his 
grandees, ... and that it shall be as presumptuous for 
any foreign nation to impose upon our court, as it is 
indeed ridiculous it should and its greatest diminution. 

liny UtucO hU in »8i8 (9 voU.). Wheatley added a 
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Sniiiiiel Fepys 

W .15 lx)rn 23rd February 1633, the son of a London 
tailor belonging to an old family in the eastern 
counties. He was born almost certainly in London, 
but possibly at Brampton near Huntingdon, where 
Ins father s family had a small property ; he 
went to school at Huntingdon before entering 
St Paul’s School. Thence he passed in 1651 to 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. In *655, very 
soon after leaving 
college, he mar- 
ned Elizabeth St 
Michel, a bcauti* 
ful but portionless 
girl of fifteen, 
daughter of a re- 
fugee Huguenot 
who lived the pre- 
carious life of a 
projector. Sir 
Edward Montagu 
(afterwards Earl 
of Sandwich), 
whose mother was 
a Pepys, gave a 
helping han<) to 
the imprudent 
couple, and al- 
lowed them to 
live in his house. 

Probably Mon- 
tagu, his father’s 
cousin, had ere 
this been SaniucVs 
patron : to Mon- 
tagu, at all events, 
his start in life 
was entirely due. 

He was secretary 
to Montagu when 
in command of 
the fleet that 
brought Charles 
11 . back to England. His appointment to the 
clerkship of the Acts of the Navy in 1660 was 
an obvious piece of nepotism, for he knew 
nothing about naval matters ; but he soon 
became master of the work of his office, and 
both now and subsequently as Secretary to the 
Admiralty, he was an industrious, energetic, and 
distinguished naval official. At the Revolution 
his career was closed, but until the end of his 
life he was still looked upon as the Nestor of 
navy affairs, to be consulted upon matters of par- 
ticular importance. His longest expedition from 
home was when he accompanied the commander 
sent to Tangier to demolish the forts and bring 
home the garrison. Pcpys*s life was prosperous ; 
he lived well, kept a carriage, but steadily made 
money. He was twice Master of the Trinity 
House, was Master of the Clothworkers Com- 


pany, twice sat for a short lime in Parliament, 
and was even President of the Royal Society 
(1684-86). But he was not without his troubles. 
At the Popish Plot in 1679 he was committed 
to the Tower, and in 1690 he was placed in 
Gatehouse at Westminster for a few days ; and at 
his death the Crown was indebted to him to the 
extent of ^28,000, a sum which was never paid. 
He died on the 26th of May 1703. His library, 
bequeathed to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

still remains in 
the exact condi- 
tion in which he 
left it. 

It is not as an 
official that the 
fame of Pepys 
still lives, nor as 
the author of im- 
portant Afeffwir^s 
relating to th€ 
state of the Royal 
Naxfy (1690) — his 
only a c k n o w- 
lodged publica- 
tion — but as the 
writer of a Diary 
which is unique 
in the literature 
of the world. This 
work has thrown 
the most unex- 
pected light upon 
the history and 
manners of his 
day, while at the 
same time it pre- 
sents a most re- 
ma rkablc psy- 
chological study. 
Never l>cfore had 
man written down 
his inmost feel- 
ings with so little 
disguise. The events of the day, the gaieties 
of the court, his views on men and things, 
arc not recorded with so much particularity 
as the steps in his own upward progress to 
credit, influence, wealth ; his occupations, amuse- 
ments, household economics, and even domestic 
squabbles. His most trifling thoughts and sudden 
impulses, his vanities, his sillinesses, his numerous 
and considerable lapses from propriety in various 
directions — many of them such as even he himself 
regarded as distinctly discreditable — are set down 
with a frankness, fullness, and particularity that 
almost pass comprehension, oven when we know 
that the catalogue was never meant for publicity, 
and did in fact escape the knowledge of the world 
for more than two hundred years. His record 
of ten years’ experiences ttas enshrined in the 
shorthand Pepys doubtless used in his office ; and 
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the deciphering of it (by means of I’cpy:> s own 
longhand transcript of a story in it) occupied John 
Smith, rector of Baldock in Herts, for some twelve 
or fourteen hours a day from 1819 till 1822. The 
book was first published by Lord Braybrookc, witli 
extensive omissions, in 1825. Mr Mynors Bright 
added many passages in his edition of 1875 ; but 
the Diary had never been published in practical 
entirety till 1893-96, when Mr Whcatle^-^s great 
edition appeared. And even he had to omit some 
quite unprintable an^kdoia — such as Pepys was 
wont even in his shorthand MS. to partly disguise 
in French, Latin, Greek, or Spanish. The Diary 
was begun on New Yearns Day 1659-60, and dis- 
continued 31st May 1669, when his eyesight began 
to fail. 

Why any sane man should have executed such a 
self- portraiture remains a mystery. Very many of 
the peccadilloes recorded, even the most innocent 
of them, are exactly such as the average man is 
unwilling to plead guilty to at the bar of con- 
science, or if he secretly admits them, is eminently 
anxious to forget (and forgive) for ever. Clearly 
there is here a vast quantity of materials wholly 
beside the purpose, even if Pepys had himself 
designed to construct a regular autobiography. 
The broken straws in a turbid current, the trifles 
that arc now held to be significant and interesting 
elements in the development of a soul (even of 
a fifth -rate one), were not then valued for bio- 
graphical purposes. Augustine’s Confessions were 
a spiritual exercise, a religious penance ; even 
Rousseau's, a century after Pepys, were a litcrar>' 
ionr de force meant to challenge the attention of 
all France and astonish the world. In the con- 
tents of Pepys’s six private MS. volumes of secret 
notes, memoranda, and confessions, whatever pur- 
pose he meant them to serve, wc have enough and 
to Sparc of interest, historical, social, and psycho- 
logical. For the psychological attraction, though 
the most problematical, is not predominant. Pepys 
IS an acute and observant authority on authentic 
history at first hand, especially of that kind of history 
which, though not included in the dignified annals 
of the time, is yet of essential importance in its 
own way, and of perennial interest. It deals 
largely with facts which, if not weighty in them- 
selves or in their influence on the course of events, 
are yet wonderfully valuable for giving an insight 
into contempomry life, and for exhibiting to us a 
realistic picture of Pepys's times. The charm of 
Pepys’s own character- studies does not depend 
mainly on its showing the development of a soul. 
It is often said that a sincere and detailed record 
of the growth of any mind, however commonplace, 
would be profoundly interesting. Interesting as 
psychology perhaps, not necessarily as literature* 
But Pepys’s mind was by no means commonplace, 
though it had very many commonplace bits in it. 
And in that department of his Diary he gives us 
exactly the kind of thing which as gossip has 
always enormously interested mankind. Usually 


gossip, N^hcllier abc>ut neighbours or eminent per- 
sons, is meagre in detail and of dubious aulh«>riiy. 
Pepys has indefeasible fascination for his readers 
in ihcit he furnishes a vast supply of what may be 
called gossip about himself, more highly detailed 
and fully authenticated than tlic imaginative 

general rumour ever put in currency, and at least 
as highly seasoned. 

By his remorseless and superfluous confessions, 
Pepys unquestionably did him>clf serious injustice 
in the minds of those \\b*> came {o know him 
through these long unseen and unread note-books 
of his. Amidst so much high eating and deep 
drinking, such junketings, iheatrc-goings, and 
musical parlies, it is diflicult to remember that 
the writer transacted laborious and responsible 
work sysiematic.ally .and regularly. 'I'hc small 
vanities and multiform frailties, the childish ambi- 
tions and indiscreet and frequent amorous ebul- 
litions, suggest a feeble, an absurd creature, a 
gadabout, a man without character. Undoubtedly 
his ch.amcier was far from perfect ; but it must 
have had much good, sound stuff in it. 'fhis 
correspondent of Isaac Newton, of Christopher 
Wren, and of Hans Sloanc was trusted by his 
superiors, liked by his inferiors in office, and is 
still remembered with respect at the Admimlty. 
He loved emoluments, perquisites, and gifts, but 
in a corrupt age was not himself corrupt — was 
a determined foe to corruption in others, and a 
resolute, active, and patriotic reformer of abuses. 
He h.ad a lively interest in music and literature, 
and considerable culture in Ixith arts, though 
his judgment in literature was not at all times 
sound ; he was a virtuoso, a collector, and in 
the science of the time a very intelligent dilettante. 
H c was shrewd, sagacious, persistent through- 
out, and in many crises of life he acted a very 
manful part. In spite of his vanity and gar- 
rulousness, and the copiousness of his ama2ing 
scIf-revclation, ho has not been fair to himself in 
his Diary j his most sterling moods arc hardly 
illuminated, his foibles and more serious failings 
stand out in too strong light. One of the charms ot 
the Diary is that it is so spontaneous, natural, and 
sincere ; the style, alw-ays unstudied and often slip- 
shod, lacks all literary merit except its perfect 
naturalness, its obvious closeness to the lively 
chatter of the man amongst his intimates in Good 
King Charles’s golden days. 

At the commencement of his Diary his fortunes 
were at a low ebb ; but after his voyage witli 
Montagu in June 1660, he records that on cast- 
ing up his accounts he found that he was worth 
;^ioo, ‘for which/ he piously adds, *I bless 
Almighty God, it being more than I hoped for 
so soon, being, I believe, not clearly worth £2$ 
when I came to sea, besides my house and goods.* 
The emoluments and perquisites of his office soon 
added to his riches, and the Clerk of the Acts 
gradually soared into that region of fashion and 
gaiety which he had contemplated with wonder and 
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admiration from a distance. On the lolh of July 
he put on his first silk suit ; and the subsequent 
additions to his wardrobe — camlet cloaks with gold 
and silver buttons, and the like magnificence — 
arc all carefully noted. His wife (whom he is 
never tired of praising) also shares in this finer)', 
and her first grand appearance is thus recorded : 

Mrs Pepys In a New Dress. 

Aujpist iS/A, 1660. — This morning I took my wife to- 
wards Westminster by water, and landed her at WTiite- 
friars with to Iniy her a petticoat, an<l I to the Privy 
Seal. Hy and by comes my wife to tell me that my father 
has pcTsuadc<l her to buy a most fine cloth of 26/. a 
yar<l, and a rich lace, that the |>etticoat will come to jCS* 
at which I was somewhat troubled, but she doing it very 
innocently, I could not be angr)% I did give her more 
money and sent her away, and 1 and Crce<l and Captain 
Hayward (who is now unkindly put out of the Plymouth 
to make way for Captain Allen to go to Constantinople, 
which I know will trouble my Lord) went and dincil at 
the I>cgin King Street, when Captain Ferrers, my Lord’s 
cornet, comes to ns, who after dinner took me and Creed 
to the Cock pit t play, the first that I have had time to see 
since my coming from sea, Lcyall Siibjret^ where one 
Kinoston, a boy, acted the Duke’s sister, but made the 
loveliest lady that ever I saw* in my life, only her voice 
was not very good. After the play done, we three went 
to drink, and by Captain Ferrers’ means Kinaston, and 
another that acted Archos the General, came and drank 
with us. • « • 

19/^ {Lori’s Day).— • , . This morning Sir W, Batten, 
Pen, and myself, went to church to the church wanlens, to 
demand a pew, which at present could not be given us, 
hut we are resolved to have one built. So we staid, and 
heard Mr Mills, a very good minister. Home to dinner, 
where my wife had on her new petticoat that she liought 
yesterday, which indeed is n very fine cloth and a fine 
bee ; but that being of a light colour, and the lace all 
silver, it makes no great show. 

In tbe Park. 

July 14/A, 1663.— Hearing that the King and Queen 
arc rode abroad with the Ladies of Honour to the Park, 
and seeing a great crowd of gallants staying here to see 
their return, I also staid, walking up and down. ... By 
and by the King and Queen, who looked in this dress (a 
white laced waistcoatc and a crimson short petticoat, and 
her hair drcssetl d la nigtigtttct\ mighty pretty ; and the 
King rode hand in hand with her. Here was also my 
Lady Castlemainc rode among the rest of the ladies ; but 
the king took, methought, no notice of her ; nor when 
they Might, did anyl)o<ly press (as she secnicil to expect, 
and staid for it) to take her down, but was taken down 
by her own gentleman. She Iookc<l mighty out of 
humour, and had a yellow plume in her hat (which all 
took notice oO, and yet is very handsome, but very melan- 
choly ; nor did anybody speak to her, or she so much as 
smile or speak to anylxKly. I followetl them up into 
Whitehall, and into the Queen’s presence, where all the 
bdies walked, talking and fiddling with their hats and 
feathers, and changing and trying one another’s by one 
another’s heads, and laughing. But it was the finest 
sight to me, considering their great bcautys and dress, 
that ever I did see in all my life. But, above all, Mrs 
Stewart [afterwards Duchess of Richmond] in this dress. 


with her hat cocked and a red plume, with her sweet eye, 
little Roman nose, and excellent taille, is now the greate:»t 
beauty I ever saw, I think, in my life ; and, if ever 
woman can, do exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at least in 
this dress : nor do I wonder if the king changes, which I 
verily believe is the reason of his coldness to my Lady 
Castlemaine. 

Mr Pepys sete up a Carriage. 
yh, 1668. — Thence with Mr Povy, spent all 
the afternoon going up and down among the coachmakers 
in Cow Lane, and did sec several, and at last did pitch 
upon a little chariott, whose body was framed, but not 
covered, at the widow’s that made Mr Lowlher’s fine 
coach ; and we are mightily pleased with it, it being 
light, and will be very genteel and sol)er : to l>e covered 
with leather, and yet will hold four. Being much satis- 
fic<l with this, 1 carried him to While Hall. And so by 
coach home, where give my wife a good account of my 
day’s work, and so to the office, and there bte, and so to 
bed. 

^o/A. — My wife, after dinner, went the first time abroad 
[in] her coach, calling on Rc^cr Pepys, and visiting Mrs 
Creed, and my cozen Turner, while I at home all the 
afternoon an<l evening, very busy and doing much work, 
to my great content. * . « Thus ended this month with 
very goo<l content, that hath been the most sad to my 
heart and the most expenseful to my purse on things of 
pleasure, having furnished my wife’s closet and the best 
chamber, and a coach and horses, that ever I yet knew 
in the Nvorld ; and do put me into the greatest condition 
of outward slate that ever 1 was in, or hoped ever to be, 
or desired ; and this at a time when we do daily expect 
great changes in this Office ; and by all reports >vc must 
.'ll] of us turn out. 

Dect$nbtr 2nd , — . . • And so back home and abroad 
with niy wife, the first time that ever 1 rode in my own 
coach, which do make my heart rejoice, and praise God, 
and pray him to bless it to me and continue it. So she 
and I to the King’s play-house, and there saw Tki 
Usurptr : a pretty good play, in all but what is designe<l 
to resemble Cromwell and Hugh Peters, which is mighty 
silly. The play done, we to Whitehall ; where my wife 
staid while I up to the Duche&se’s and Queen's side, to 
S|>cak with the Duke of York : and here saw all the 
ladies, and heard the silly discourse of the King, with 
his people about him, telling a story of my Lord 
Rochester’s* , * • 

/l/rii ll/A, 1669. — Thence to the Park, my wife and 
I ; and here Sir W, Coventry did first sec me and my 
wife in a coach of our own ; and so did also this night 
the Duke of York, who did eye my wife mightily. But I 
begin to doubt that my being so much seen in my own 
coach at this time may be observed to my prejudice ; but 
I must venture it now. . » , 

J\fay iz/. — Up betimes. Called up by my tailor, and 
there first put on a summer suit this year ; but it was not 
my fine one of flowered tabby vest, and coloured camelott 
tunique, because it was too fine with the gold lace at the 
hands, that I was afeard to be seen in it ; but put on the 
stuff suit I made the last year, which is now repaired ; 
and so did go (0 the Office in it, and sat all the morning, 
the day looking as if it would be fowle. At noon, home 
to dinner, and there find my wife extraordinary fine, with 
her flowered tabby gown that she made two years ago, 
now laced exceeding pretty; and indeed was fine all 
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over ; and mighiy earnest to go, though the day « ver>' ' 
lowering ; and she would have me {>ut on my hue suit, 
which I did. And so anon we went alone through the 
town with our new liveries of serge, and the horses’ inane> 
and tails tied with retl ribbons, and the standards there 
gilt with varnish, and all clean, and green rcincs, that 
people did mightily look upon us ; and, the truth is, I did 
not see any coacli more pretty, though more gay, than 
OUR, all the day. But we set out, out of humour — I 
because Betty, whom I expected, was not come to go with 
us; and my wife that I would sit on the same seat with 
her, which she likes not, l)eing so hne : and she then cx* 
pected to meet Sheres, which we did in the Pell Mell, , 
and, against my will, 1 was forcetl to take him into the i 
coach, but was sullen all day almost, and little com- 
plaisant : the day also l>eing unplcasing, though the Park 
full of coaches, but dusty, and w indy, and cold, and now* 
and then a little dribbling rain ; and, w*hat made it worst, 
there were so many hackney-coachcs as spoiled the sight 
of the gentlemen's ; and so w e had little pleasure. But 
here was \V. Batclicr and his sister in a borrowed coach 
by themselves, and I took them and we to the lodge ; and 
at the door did give them a syllabub, and other things, 
cost me 12/. and pretty merry. And so l>ack to the 
coaches, and there till the evening, and then home. 

Pepys OD ^Hudlbras.* 

Detonbfr 1662. — Up, my wife to the making of 

Christmas pies all day, doeing now* pretty well again, and 
I abroad to several places about some businesses, among 
others l)Ought a bake-pan in Newgate Market, and sent 
it home, it cost me 16/. So to Dr Williams, but he is 
out of town, then to the Wardrobe. Hither come Mr 
Battersby ; and we falling into discourse of a new book 
of drollery in use, called Hudehras, 1 w ould needs go find 
it out, and met with it at the Temple : cost me a/. 6(/, 
But when I come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the 
Presbyter Knight going to the warn, that I am ashametl 
of it ; and by and by meeting at Mr Townsend's at dinner, 

I sold it to him for i&/. . . , 

Ftbruary . . . Thence to Lincoln's Inn Fields ; 

and it being too soon to go to dinner, 1 walked up and 
down, and looked upon the outside of the new theatre 
now a-lniilding in Covent Garden, which will be very fine* 
And so to a b^kseller’s in the Strand, and there taught 
Hudibras again, it being certainly some ill-humour to l>e 
so against that wliich all the world cries up to be the 
example of wit ; for which I am reso!ve<l once more to 
read him, and see whether I can find it or no. • • . 

NffvtmUr • . . And thence abroad to Paul’s 

Church-yard, and there looked upon the second part of 
Hudibnu, which I buy not, but borrow to read, to see if 
it be as good as the firil, which the world cry so mightily 
up, though it hath not a good liking in me, though I had 
tried by twice or three times reading to bring myself to 
think it witty. Back again and home to my office. • . . 

Pepye at the Thea^e. 

Mar^h Md, 1667. — After dinner, with my wife, to the 
King^s house to see TAt At<iydm Qimm, a new play of 
Dryden’s mightily commended for the regularity of it, 
and the strain and wit ; and the truth is there is a 
Comical part done by Nell [Gwynnl which is Florimell, 
that I never can hope ever to see the like done again, by 
man or woman. The King and Duke of York were at 


llic pHy. Ikil -vo great performance of a comical part 
was never, I l^clicse, in the world l>cforc 03 NcU do this, 
l>oth ac a mad girlc. then mo>t and best of all. when she 
comes in like a young gallant ; ancl hath the motions and 
carriage of a spark the most that ever I saw any man 
have. It makes me, 1 confess, admire her. Thence 
home and to the ofiicc, where busy a while, .and then 
home to rea<l lUc lives of Henry 5th and 6th in Sjwedc, 
and so to l>ed. 

Ostob^r 5M.— . . . And so to the King’s house ; and 
there, going in, met with Knepp, and she took us up 
into the l ircing -rooms : ami to the women's shift, where 
NcU was drcNsing herself, and was all unready, and is 
vciy pretty, prettier than 1 thoughL .\nJ so walked all 
up an<i <low*n the house alx)vc, ami then Inrlovv into the 
scene-room, and here sat down, and she gave us fruit : 
and there 1 read the que:»tions to Knepp, while she 
answerer! me, through all her part of /'A’njV Fi^*iry's 
(khoiles’s play of Fiords \’agari€s\ which was acie<l 
to-day. Bui, Lord ! to see how they were both p.ainted 
would make a man mad, and did make me loath them; 
and w'hal base company of men comes among them, and 
how* lew dly they talk 1 and how poor the men are in 
clothe^, and yet what a show they make on the stage by 
candle-light, is very observable. But to see how Nell 
cursed for having so few people in the pit, was pretty ; 
the other house carrying away all the people at the new 
play, and is said, now* -allays, to have generally most 
company, as being better players. By and by into the 
pit, and there saw* the play, which is pretty good. . . . 

Duembrr 28/^. — Up, and to the office, w*herc busy all 
the morning, at noon home, and there to dinner with 
my clerks and Mr Pclling, and had a very good dinner, 
among others a haunch of venison boiled, and merry we 
were, and I rose soon from dinner, and with my wife and 
girle to the King’s house, and there saw The Mad CoupU^ 
which is but an ordinary play; but only Nell’s and 
Hart's mad parts ore most excellent done, but e$|>eciaUy 
hers: which makes it a miracle to me to think how ill 
she do any serious part, as the other day, just like a fool 
or changeling ; and in a mad port do be>'ond imitation 
almost. It pleased us mightily to see the natural afleciion 
of a poor woman, the mother of one of the children, 
brought on the slage : the child crying, she by force got 
upon the stage, and took up her child, and carried it 
away off the stage from Hart. Many fine faces here to- 
day. Thence home, and then to the office late, and then 
home to supper and to bed, 

February 27, 1667-S, — All the morning at the office, 
and at noon home to dinner, and thence with my 
wife and Deb to the King’s house, to sec Tht Virgin 
Martyr (by Massinger and Dckker], the first time it lialb 
been acted a great while : and it is mighty pleasant ; 
not that the play U worth much, but it is finely acted by 
Becke Marshall, But that which did please me beyond 
anything in the whole world was the wind-musique when 
the angel comes down, which is so sweet that it ravished 
me, and indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so that 
it made me really sick, just as I have formerly been 
when in love with my wife ; that neither then, nor all 
evening going home, and at home, I was able to 
think of anything, but remained all night tmns]X)rted, 
so as I could not believe that ever any musick hath that 
real command over the soul of a man as this did upon 
me : and makes me resolve to practise wind-musique, 
and to make my wife do the like. 
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Pepys at Cbiirch. 

4 \f<iy 20 /h, 1667 (I>or<rs Day). — Up sooner than usual 
on Sundays, and to walk, it being exceedingly hot all 
night (so as this night I l>egun to leave off my waistcoat 
Ibis year) and this morning, and so to walk in the 
garden (ill toward church time, when my wife and I to 
church, where several strangers of good condition come 
to our pew. After dinner, I by water alone to West* 
minster, where . . . did go towards the parish church 
. . . and then much against my will staid out the whole 
church in pain • • . but I did entertain m)*self with my 
perspective glass up and down the church, by which I 
had the great pleasure of seeing and gaxing at a great 
many very fine women ; and what with that, and sleeping, 
I passeil away the time till sermon was done. - . . I 
away to my l)oat, and up with it as far as Bame Elmes, 
reading of Mr Evelyn’s late new book against Solitude 
[Ofs Emfloynunt^ against Sir George Mackenzie Upon 
Solti in \vhich I do not find much excess of goo<l 
matter, though it be pretty for a bye discourse. I 
walked the length of the Elmes, and with great 
plc.asure saw some gallant ladies and people come 
with their l>ott1cs, and baskets, and chairs, and forms 
to sup under the trees by the waterside, which was 
mighty pleasant. I to boat again and to my book, 
and h.aving done that I look another book, Mr Boyle’s 
Of Colours, and there rca<l, where I laughed, finding 
many fine things worthy observation, ami so landed at 
the Old Swan, and so home, where I find my poor father 
newly come out of an unexpected fit of his pain,- that 
they feared he would have died. 

Hid Great Speech in the House of Commons, 

March yh, 1668. —With these thoughts I lay troubling 
myself till six o'clock, restless, and at last getting my 
wife to talk to me to comfort me, which she at last did, 
and made me resolve to quit my hands of the office, and 
endure the trouble of it no longer than till I can clear 
myself of it. So with great trouble, yet with some ease 
from this discourse with my wife, I up and to my office, 
whither contc my clerks, and so I did huddle the best I 
could some more notes for my discourse lo»<lay, and by 
nine o’clock was ready, and did go down to the Old 
Swan, and there by l>oat, with T. H[atcrj and W. H[ewer] 
with me, to Wesl minster, where I found myself come 
time enough, and my brethren all ready. But I full of 
thoughts and trouble touching the issue of this day ; and 
to comfort myself, did go to the Dog, and drink half a 
l)int of mulled sack, and in the Hall (Weslminstcr] did 
drink a dram of brandy at Mrs Hewlett’s ; and with 
the warmth of this did find myself in better order as to 
courage, truly. So we all up to the lobby ; and between 
eleven or twelve o’clock were callcti in, with the mace 
Uforc us, into the House, where a mighty full House ; 
and we stood at the bar, namely, Brouncker, Sir J, 
Minnes, Sir T. Harvey, and myself, W. Pen being in 
the House, ns a member. I perceive the whole House 
was full of expectation of our defence what it would be, 
and with great prejudice. After the Speaker had told 
us the dissatisfaction of the House, and read the Report 
of the Committee, I began our defence most acceptably 
and smoothly, and continued at it without any hesitation 
or lossc, but with full scope, and all my reason free about 
me, as if it had been at my own table, from that time 
till past three in the afternoon ; and so ended, without 
any interruption from the Speaker; but we withdrew. 


And there all my fellow'officcrs, and all the world that 
was within hearing, did congratulate me, and cry up my 
speech as the best thing they ever heard ; and my fellow* 
officers overjoyed in it . . . After the play, to my wif^ 
whom Hewer had told of my success, and she over* 
joyed ; and, after talking a while, 1 betimes to bed, 
having had no quiet rest a good while. 

6M.— Up betimes, and with Sir D. Gawden to Sir W» 
Coventry’s chamber; where the first word he said to me 
Nv.is : ‘ Goo<l* morrow, Mr Pepys, that must be Speaker 
of the Parliament* ho use : ’ and did protest I had got 
honour for ever in Parliament He said that his brother, 
that sat by him, admires me; and another gentleman 
said that I could not get less than £xocxi a year, if I 
would put on a gonm and plead at the Chancery*har ; 
but what pleases me most, he tells me that the Sollicitor- 
general I did protest that he thought I spoke the l)est of 
any man in England. After several talks with him alone 
touching his o^vn businesses, he carrie<l me to White- 
hall, and there parted ; and I to the Duke of York’s 
lodgings, and find him going to the Park, it l>cing a 
very fine morning, and I after him ; and, as soon as he 
saw me, he told me, with great satisfaction, (hat I had 
converted a great many yesterday, and did, with great 
praise of me, go on uith the discourse with me. And 
by and by overtaking the King, the King and Duke of 
York come to me both ; and he [the King] said: ‘Mr 
Pepys, I am very glad of your success yesterday;' and 
fell to talk of my well speaking ; and many of the Lonis 
there. My Loni Barkelcy did cry me up for what they 
had heard of it ; and others, Parliament-men there 
al>out the King, did say that they never heard such a 
speech in their lives delivered in that manner. Progen, 
of the Bedchamber, swore to me afterwards before 
Brouncker, in the afternoon, that he did tell the King 
that he thought I might leach the SoIIicitor-generall* 
Everybody that saw me almost come to me, as Joseph 
Williamson and others, with such culogys as cannot be 
expressed. From thence I went to Westminster Hall, 
where I met Mr G. Montagu, who come to me and 
kissed me, and told me that he had often heretofore 
kissed my hands, but now he would kiss my lips : pro- 
testing that I was another Cicero, and said, all the world 
said the same of me. 

See ef Stunml PePyt^ edited by Lord Braybrooke 

it volk 1815); Diitry mnd Corrtspoudtnct^ by Mynert Driglit 
(6 volt 1 87 5-79); Li/fy yomrHitft, And Corrct/AHdftue, by Rev. 
John Smith (t voIl 1841); the complete edition of the Diary 
<8 voU. 1893-9^, besides a volv containing index and Pepyaiana ; 
>993}by Wheatley ; and the ttprint (1906) of hU Utmairtt ^ tki 
R^ymlHmpy^ ed. by Tanner. Studies of Pepyt Include Wheatley's 
(18B0); Sir P. Bridge's Lover p/ MuHc (1903); monographs 

byP. Lubbock (19^)1 H. Moorhouse (1909; 1931), G. Bradfortl 
(19S4), Tanner, who edited hU PrivoU Correi/emdeoce (1936-39), 
Ponsonby (t9sS), Drinkwaier (tpyeX and Bryant (1933 4/ ie^.\ 

Charles Cotton (1630-87)— a name best 
known from its piscatorial association with that 
of good old Izaak Walton — was a cheerful, witty, 
accomplished man, and a versatile, pithy, and 
brilliant writer, who only wanted wealth and 
prudence to have made him one of the leading 
characters of his day. (For his addition of a 
‘Second Part’ to the Compieat Angl<r^ see Vol 1 . 
pp. 613, 616.} Bom at Beresford in nortb>east 
Staffordshire, he married in t6^6 a sister of Colonel 
Hutchinson, and two years later inherited from 
his father estates in Stafford and Derby shires. 
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watered by the river Dove, so famous in the anniils 
of trout-fishing. The property was much encum- 
bered, and the poet soon added to its burdens. As 
a means of pecuniar)' relief, as well as recreation, 
Cotton translated books from the French and 
Italian, including Montaigne’s Essays. His 
iaigru^ easy and familiar in style, is certainly hker 
the garrulous and witty old Gascon's conversational 
diction than the more stately Elizabethan periods 
of his predecessor Florio. In his fortieth year, 
Cotton obtained a captain’s commission in the 
army, and afterwards made a fortunate second 
marriage with the Countess-Dowager of Ardglass, 
who possessed a jointure of ^1500 a year. But 
Cotton never got out of his difficulties ; the lady's 
fortune was secured from his mismanagement, and 
the poet died insolvent. His happy, careless dis- 
position seems to have enabled him to study, angle, 
and delight his friends amidst all his embarrass- 
ments. He published several burlesques and 
travesties, some of them grossly indecent ; but he 
wrote Also many verses full of genuine poctr)*. One 
of his humorous pieces, A Voyage to Ireland in 
Bnrlesquey seems to have anticipated, as Campbell 
said, the manner of Anstcy in the A^ew Balk Guide. 
Both in prose and verse his style was simple 
and almost conversational, yet pithy and graceful. 
Searronides^ *that villainous specimen of burlesque 
verse,’ describes itself as ^ the first book of Virgil 
Travestie,’ and is on somewhat the same lines 
as Scarron’s Virgile Travesti ; it is witty certainly, 
but in deplorable taste. And so is Burlesque upon 
Burlesque^ or the Scoffer Sco/ty parodies of Lucian’s 
dialogues in * English Fustian,’ as Cotton himself 
describes it* 

The New Tear. 

Hark, the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us the day himself ’s not far ; 

And see where, breaking from the night, 

He gilds the w'estem hills wnth light* 

With him old Janos does appear, 

Peeping into the future year, 

With such a look as seems to say 
The prospect is not good that way* 

Thus do wc rise ill sights to see, 

And ’gainst ounelves to prophesie, 

When the prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings. 

More full of soul-tomienting gall 
Than direst mischiefs can befall* 

But stay I but stay I methinks my sight. 

Belter informed by clearer light, 

Discerns sereneness in that brow, 

'Fhat all contracted seemed but now* 

His reversed face may shew distaste. 

And frown upon the ills are past $ 

But that which this way looks is clear, 

And smiles upon the new-born year* 

He looks, too, from a place so high, 

The year lies open to hit eye ; 

And all the moments open are 
To the exact discoverer. 

Vet more and more he smiles upon 
The happy revolutlon- 


Why should wc then suspect cr fear 
1 he induenccs uf a year? 

So smiles u(>()n the first morn, 

.And speaks us goo<i as soon U>m. 
l*ox on *l \ ihc last was lU enough, 

This cannot but make Iwller proof ; 

Or at the wor^t, as wc bnishe<l through 
The last, why so wc may this too ; 

And then ihc next in reason shouM 
Be su|>erexcencni1y good : 

For the wornt ills, u c daily sec, 

Have no more perpetuity 

Than the l>est fortunes that do fall ; 

Which also brings us where wit hall 
l*onger their being to support. 

Than those do of the other sort : 

And who has one good year in three. 

And yet repines at destiny. 

Appears ingrateful in the c.asc« 

And merits not the goo^l he has. 

Then let us welcome the new guest 
With lusty brimmers of the licnt : 

Mirth always should gootl* fortune meet, 

And renders e'en disaster sweet ; 

And though the Princess turn her back, 

Let us but line ourselves with sack, 

We l>ctler shall by far hold out 
Till the next year she face about* 

The Prinfeit is Fortune. 

A Welsh Guide. 

'Hie sun in the morning disclosed his light, 

AVith complexion as ruddy as mine overnight ; 

And o’er ih’ eastern mountains peeping up’s head, 

Tlic casement l>eing open, espied me in l>ed ; 

With his rays he so tickled my lids, I awaked. 

And was half ashamed, for I found my'self naked ; 

But up I soon start, and was dressed in a trice, 

And called for a draught of ale, sugar, and spice ; 
Which having turned off, I then call to pay, 

And packing my nawls, whipt to horse, and aivay* 

A guide I had got who dcmande<l great vails. 

For conducting me over the mountains of Wales x 
Twenty goo<l shillings, which sure \ety large is ; 

Vet that would not serve, but I must bear his charges; 
And yet for *a11 that, rode astride on a beast, 

The worst that e’er w'cnt on three legs, I protest ; 

It certainly was the most ugly of jades ; 

His hips and his rump made a right ace of spades 5 
His sides were two ladders, well spur-galled withal ; 
liU neck was a helve, and his head was a mail ; 

For his colour, my pains and your trouble I ’ll spare, 
For the creature was wholly denuded of hair ; 

And except for two things as bare a.s my nail, 

A Xufi of a mane, and a sprig of a tail. . • . 

Now such os the beast was, even such was the rider, 
With a head like a nutmeg, and legs like a spider; 

A voice like a cricket, a look like a rat, 

The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat ; 

Ev’n such was my guide and his beast ; let them pass, 
The one for a horse, and the other an ass. 

(From ihe Ppyagt U trthnd.') 

Colton** ininilaclon of Monul«n«'s EM*y* (iSSj) wa* edited by 
W. C HmIIiI (iSt?. J* R- Tutin imied selection* of hi* 

poem* (t 9 »S). snd J. Ikreeford edited hU ihorter poem* ^ 

the Lifi AHd /W/r/ ^ChnrUt by C G. Sembower (Unir. 

ofPenxL tprr). 
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Thomas Traherne (i636?-i674), son of a 
Hereford shoemaker, became a Commoner of Erase* 
nose College, Oxford, in 1652, and graduated M.A. 
in 1661, E.D. in 1669. Private chaplain to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, Lord Keeper of the Seals 
(1667), he retired to Tcddinglon in 1672 with his 
patron, died a few months after him, and was 
buried under the reading-desk of the church on 
loth October 1674. Two theological books, fiomnn 
Forgeries (1673) and Christian Ethics (1675), and 
an anonymous series of thanksgivings, A Serious 
and Pathetical Contetnplation of the Mercies 0/ God 
(1699), gave no hint of genius; not until Bertram 
I>obe)l identified and published from MSS. The 
Poetical W^orks of Thomas 1 rah erne (1903) and 
Centuries of Meditations (1908) was it realised 
that, hidden for two centuries, there had at last 
been brought to light not only a poet worthy to 
rank with Herbert, Crashaw, and \*aughan, but 
a (perhaps) still greater master of English prose. 
In 1910 H. I. Bell edited Traherne’s Poems of 
Felicity ; these (including thirty-eight not found 
in Dobell’s collection^ he discovered among the 
Burney MSS. in the British Museum, apparently 
prepared for the press (just before or after Tra- 
herne’s death) by the poet’s brother Philip, but 
never published. 

If Dobell, not inexcusably, pitched his praise of 
Traherne as a poet overhigh, Dr Grosart had done 
Vaughan no injustice in ascribing to him the verses 
since proved to be Traherne’s. The proper place 
of this lovable divine is unquestionably among the 
older mystics and sacred poets of his century, but 
his recollections of childhood inevitably suggest 
affinities with Blake and Wordsworth. In Cen^ 
iuries of Meditations arc parallel passages to 
certain of his verses, and these have convinced 
many critics that Traherne’s true medium was 
prose. Imperfect technique, diffuseness, faulty 
rimes, stop-gap ‘dos’ and ‘dids,’ and catalogues 
often mar the fine rapture of the poet, and, says 
H. I. Bell, ‘ wc get the impression rather of im- 
aginative thought turned into verse than of a 
naturally poetic inspiration finding its inevitable 
expression.' Traherne's prose, with its rhythmic 
flow and natural splendour, invites comparison on 
the one hand with the Old Testament, on the 
other with the vers libre of Walt Whitman* 

Meditations. 

The corn was orient and immortal wheat which never 
should be reaped nor was ever sown. I thought it had 
stood from everlasting to everlasting. The dust and 
stones of the street were as precious as gold j the gates 
were at first the end of the world. The green trees when 
I saw them first through one of the gates transported and 
ravished me ; their sweetness and unusual beauty made my 
heart to leap, and almost mad with ccstacy, they were 
such strange and wonderful things. The Men ! O what 
venerable and reverend creatores did the aged seem t 
Immortal Cherubinis ! And young men glittering and 
sparkling angels, and maids strange seraphic pieces of 


life and l>eaaiy \ Boys and girls tumbling in the street 
were moving jewels : I knew not that they were bom or 
should die. But all things abided eternally as they were 
in their proper places. Eternity was manifest in the 
Light of the Day, and something infinite behind every- 
thing appeared, which talked with my expectation and 
moved my desire. The City seemed to stand in Eden 
or to be built in Heaven. The streets were mine, the 
temple was mine, the people were mine, their clothes 
and gold and silver were mine, as much as their spark- 
ling eyes, fair skins, and ruddy faces. The skies were 
mine, and so were the sun and moon and stars, and all 
the world was mine ; and 1 the only spectator and 
enjoyer of it. 

Once 1 remember (I think I was about four years old) 
when 1 thus reasoned with myself. Sitting in a little 
obscure room in my father's poor house : If there be a God 
certainly He must be Infinite in Goodness, and that I 
was prompted to, by a real whispering instinct of nature. 
And if lie be Infinite in Goodness, and a perfect 
Being in Wisdom and Love, certainly He must do most 
glorious things and give us infinite riches ; how comes 
it to pass, therefore, that 1 am so poor? Of so scanty 
amt narrow a fortune, enjoying few and obscure comforts ? 
I thought 1 could not believe Him a God to me unless 
all His power were employed to glorify me. I knew not 
then my Soul or Body, nor did I think of the Heavens 
and the Earth, the Rivers and the Stars, the Sun or the 
Seas : all those were lost and absent from me. But 
when I found them made out of nothing for me, then I 
had a Co<l indeed whom I could praise and rejoice in. 

The SeUutatlon. 

These little limbs, 

These eyes and hands which here I find, 

These rosy cheeks wherewith my life begins. 

Where have ye lieen ? l>chind 
What curtain were ye from me hid so long, 

Where was, in what ab)*ss, my speaking tongue? 

When silent 1 

So many thousand, thousand years 
Beneath the dust did in a chaos lie, 

How could I smiles or tears. 

Or lips or hands or eyes or ears perceive ? 

Welcome ye treasures which I now receive. 

I that so long 
Was nothing from eternity, 

Did little think such joys as ear or tongue 
To celebrate or see : 

Such sounds to hear, such hands to feel, such feet, 
Beneath the skies on such a ground to meet. 

New bumisht joys 1 
Which yellow gold and pearls excel t 
Such sacred treasures are the limbs in boys, 

In which a soul doth dwell \ 

Their organised joints and azure veins 

More wealth include than all the world contains. 

From dust I rise, 

And out of nothing now awake, 

These brighter regions which salute mine eyes, 

A gill from God I take. 

The earth, the seas, the light, the day, the skies, 
The sun and stars are mine ; if those I prize. 
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L^ng time l>cforc 
1 in my mother's womb was Ixjrn, 

A God preparing did this glorious store, 

The world for me adorn. 

Into this Eden so divine and fair, 

So wide and bright, I come His son and heir. 

A stranger here 

Strange things doth meet, strange glories sec ; 
Strange treasures lodg'd in this fair world appear, 
Strange all and new to me ; 

But that they mine should be, who nothing was, 
That strangest is of all, yet brought to pass* 

Tbe Raptxxre. 

Sweet Infancy 1 

O fire of heaven ! O sacred Light ! 

How fair and bright ! 

How great am I, 

Whom all the world doth magnify ! 

O Heavenly joy ! 

O great an<i sacre<l blessedness 
Which I possess ! 

So great a joy 

Who did into my arms convey 2 
From God above 

Being sent, the Heavens me enflame ; 

To praise hts Name 
The stars do move ! 

The burning sun doth shew His love. 

O how divine 

Am 1 ! To all this sacred wealth, 

This life and health, 

Who raised ? Who mine 
Did make the same? What hand divine t 

ThAtxkBffivio gr. 

Such IS the glory of Thy exquisite presence, that it is at 
once wholly in millions of persons— 

Wholly in them all, like the sun in a mirror, in a thousand 
thousand mirrors, that maketh by its beams the 
Heavens also to be present there ; 

And me like a mirror the entire |>ossessor of all Thy 
glories. 

Most really, O l.ord, are they all within me, because 
Thou art really dwelling there. 

Even thou, my Sun, Who with all 'Phy Kingdom art 
dwelling there. 

(From /f S^rtPHi and PmthttUmi 

Thinking them Vaughan**, Gronarc purchased two Aiioi>ymou* 
MSS. volume* picked up on a beokatall in 1896-97 by Wen. T. 
Brooke. After Cro«ari'* death Bertram Dobell acquired and 
id^tificd tbeae and a third MS* volume (conuinlng Traherne's 
private prayers and dcvoiioot^ Except the last, the above extracts 
are taken, by kind permlssioa, from Dobell's editions of Traherne's 
(fpo)) and C 4 Hi$$Hu 4/ Aftdiimii^ms (tpoS). Traherne's 
PM/csi iV0rkt were edited by Gladys Wade Jn 193a. See also Bell's 
edition c(P 4 imi (1910), and Miu Willett's Essay (1919). 

The Earl of Roscommon (Wentworth 
Dillon ; c 1633-85), nephew and godson of the 
famous Earl of Strafford, was born in Ireland 
while hia uncle was Lord-Deputy there. During 
the Civil War he studied at Caen and travelled in 
France, Germany, and Italy ; and returning soon 


after the Restoration, was reinstated in his large 
Irish possessions, and received appointments in 
the household of the Duke of York. Roscommon, 
though addicted to gambling, cultivated literature, 
and produced an lissay on Translated lerse (1684 ^ 
translations from Horace’s ylrt of Poetry^ from 
\'irgil, Lucan, and Guarini. prologues .and epilogues 
to plays, verses * On the Death of a Lady's Dog/ 
and an address by the ghost of the old House 
of Commons to the new one. The Essay on 
Translated Verse inculcates in frigid couplets 
the rational principles of translation previously 
laid down by Cowley and Denham ; he com- 
mends the sixth book of Partulise Lost^ published 
a few years before, for its sublimity. Dr>‘den 
heaped on Roscommon the most lavish praise ; 
and Pope, who with some trutli said that 

In all Charles's days 
Roscommon only lx>asls unspotted bays, 

declared that * every aulhoris merit was his own/ 
Posterity has not confirmed the last judgment ; 
Roscommon explicitly condemned indecency in 
verse as bad taste and lack of sense, and is much 
less immoral than most of his contemporaries, but, 
like Denham, is elegant and sensible, cold and 
unimpassioncd. 

From the * Easay on Tranalated Veree.* 

Take then a subject pro)>cr to cx|>ound, * 

But moral, great, and worth a poet’s voice ; 

For men of sense despise a trivial choice : 

And such applause it must expect to meet, 

As would some {lainter busy in a street 
To copy bulls and bears, and every sign 
That calls the staring sots to nasty wine. 

Yet ’its not all to have a subject good ; 

It must delight us when ’lis understood. 

He that brings fulsome objects to my view 
(As many old have done, and many new) 

With nauseous images my fancy fills, 

And all goes down like oxymel of squills* 

Instruct the listening world how Maro sings ViryO 
Of useful subjects and of lofty things. 

Tliese will such true, such bright ideas raise, 

As merit gratitude, os well as praise. 

But foul descriptions are offensive still, 

Either for being like or being ill. 

For who without a qualm hath ever looked 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cooked? 

Whose railing heroes, and whose wounded gods. 

Make some suspect he snores as well as nods. 

But I offend ; Virgil begins to frown, 

And Horace looks with indignation down : 

My blushing Muse with conscious fear retires. 

And whom they like implicitly admires* 

On sure foundations let your fabric rise, 

And with attractive majesty surprise ; 

Not by affected meretricious arts, 

But strict harmonious symmetry of parts ; 

Which through the whole insensibly must pas 
With vital heat, to animate the mass : 

A pure, an active, an auspicious flame. 

And bright os heaven, from whence the blessing came. 
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Uut few, few spirits prc-ordfilne<l by fate, 

The race of gods, have reached that envied height. 

No rebel Titans' sacrilegious crime, 

liy heaping hills on hills, can hither climb : 

The grisly ferryman of hell denied 
/Eneas entrance, till he knew his guide. 

How Justly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whose pride would soar to heaven without a call ! 

Pride, of all others the most dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. . • , 

I pity from my soul unhappy men, 

Compclle<l by want to prostitute the pen ; 

Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead, 

And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead ! 

Put you, Pompilian, wealthy pampered heirs, 

Who to your country owe your swonls and cares 5 
lyCt no vain hope your easy mind setlucc. 

For rich ill poets arc without excuse ; 

’Tis very dangerous tampering with the Muse; 

The profit small, and you have much to lose ; 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 
Hcgcncralc lines degrade the Attainte<l race. 

No poet any passion can excite, 

But what they feel transport them when they write* 

Part of hlB Varslon of the 'Dies lr«e.* 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day. 

Shall the whole world in ashes lay. 

As David and the Sibyls say. 

What horror will invade the mind, * 

When the strict Judge, who would be kind, 

Shall have few venial faults to find ! 

The last loud trumpets wondrous sound 
Shall through the rending tombs rel)Ound, 

Ami wake the nations under ground* 

Nature and Death shall, with surprise, 

Behold the pale oflender rise, 

And view the Judge with consciotu eyes. 

Then shall, with universal dread, 

The sacred mystic book be read, 

To try the living and the dead. 

The Judge ascends his awful throne ; 

He makes each secret sin be known, 

And all with shame confess their own* 

O then, what interest shall I make 
To save my last important stake, 

When the most just have cause to quake? 

Sir Charles Sedley (c. 1639-1701) was one of 
the brightest sateUites of the court of Charles II* 
— AS witty and gallant as Rochester, hardly less 
notorious for dissipation of all kinds, and with 
something of the same gift as a writer* Ho was 
the son of a Kentish baronet, Sir John Sedley (or 
Sidicy) of Aylesford. The Restoration drew him 
to London, and he became such a favourite for his 
taste and accomplishments that Ch<irles is said 
to have asked him if he had not obtained from 
Nature a patent to be Apollo’s viceroy* His estate, 
his time, and whatever character he had were 
squandered at court ; but latterly the poet largely 
redeemed himself, attended Parliament, and pro- 


moted or at least acquiesced in the Revolution* 
James had made Sedley’s daughter his mistress, 
and created her Countess of Dorchester. ‘ I hate 
ingratitude/ said the witty Sedley ; ‘ as the king 
has made my daughter a countess, I will endeavour 
to make his daughter a queen ’ — this is one form of 
the anecdote. Sir Charles wrote plays, occasional 
poems, and songs, which were all extravagantly 
praised by his contemporaries. Buckingham 
eulogised the ‘ witchcraft ’ of Sedley, and Rochester 
spoke of his ‘gentle prevailing art.’ Dryden 
called him the Tibullus of his age : ‘ Lisideius’ in 
‘The Essay of Dramatic Poesy’ is a sort of 
anagram of his name Latinised (Sidlcius). His 
plays are sometimes in prose, in couplets, or a 
combination of the two, sometimes in blank verse ; 
the best, BtllamirOy is founded on Terence, as 
Moliire is the original of The Mulberry Garden. 
His political pamphlets, speeches, and essays are in 
excellent prose. His songs are light and graceful, 
felicitous in diction, and at times sound a truer note 
of passion than is usual with the court-poets. See 
study (1927) by V* de Sola Pinto, who edited the 
Works (1928). 

His best-known song, ‘Phillis is my only joy,* 
owes something of its continued popularity to the 
melody to which it is set ; another is — 

Get you gone, you will undo me ; 

If you love me, don’t pursue me* 

To Celia* 

Not, Celia, that I justcr am, 

Or better than the rest ; 

For I would change each hour like them 
Were not my heart at rest* 

But I am tied to very thee, 

By every thought I have ; 

Thy face I only care to see, 

ITiy heart I only crave. 

All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find ; 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 

Why then should I seek further store 
And stilt make love anew ; 

When change itself can give no more, 

*Tis easy to be true* 

To ChlorlB. 

Ah I Chloris, that I now could sit 
As unconcerned as when 

Your infant beauty could beget 
No pleasure, nor no pain* 

When I the dawn used to admire. 

And praised the coming day, 

I tittle thought the growing fire 
Must take my rest away* 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay 
Like metals in the mine ; 

Age from no face took more away, 

Than youth concealed in thine* 
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Bat as your charm> inscnsit>ly 
To their perfection prest, 

Fond love as unpcrccivcd did fly, 
And in my bosom rest. 

My passion with your beauty grew, 
And Cupid at my heart, 

Still as his mother favoured you, 
Threw a new flaming dart. 

Each gloried in their wanton part ; 

To make a lover, he 
Employed the utmost of his art ; 
To make a beauty, she. 

Though now I slowly t>end to love, 
Uncertain of my fate. 

If your fair self my chains approve, 
I shall my freedom hate. 


My humi*lc love h.l^ learned 

On Hh.*»t the incc>l itjaid 

\\ ithout a toti^cious blush can give 

I'cncalh the myrtle ••hailc. 

0 

Of coNily fxxt it hath no ncc<l, 

An<l nothing will devour ; 

But like the harmless l»ce can feed, 

And not im[kair the floNser. 

A siK'tIcss inn<*>ccncc like thine 
.Nlay such a flame allow : 

Yet ihy fair name for ever shine 
As <loth thy beauty now. 

I heard thee wish my lambs might stray 
Safe from the fox's |H>\xer, 

Though every one become his prey, 

I *m richer than l>ofore ! 


Lovers, like dying men, may wcU 
At first disordered be, 

Since none alive can truly tell 
What fortune they must sec. 


Love like the Sea. 

Love still has something of the sea. 
From whence his mother rose ; 

No time his slaves from doubt can free. 
Nor give their thoughts repose. 

They are becalmetl in clearest days. 
And in rough weather tost; 

They wither under cold dclaj^s, 

Or are in tempests lost. 

One while they seem to touch the port. 
Then straight into the main 

Some angry wind, in cruel sport, 

The vessel drives again. 

At first distiain and pride they fear. 
Which if they chance to *scape. 

Rivals and falsehood soon appear 
In a more dreadful shape. 

By such d^recs to Joy they come. 

And arc so long withstood ; 

So slowly they receive the sum, 

It hardly does them good* 

^s cruel to prolong a pain ; 

And to defer a joy, 

Believe me, gentle Celimene, 

OITends the winged boy. 

A hundred thousand oaths your fears 
Perhaps would not remove ; 

And if I gazed a thousand years, 

I could no deeper love. 

To PhUllo. 

Phillis, men say that all my vow-s 
Are to thy fortune paid ; 

Alas I my heart he little knows, 

Who thinks my love a trade. 

Were I of all these woods the lord. 

One berry from ihy hand 

More solid pleasure would afford 
Than all my large command. 


Tlu‘ Earl of Itorlirstcr John Wilmot ; 
1647-80) is known principally from his having, to 
use Johnson's words, ' blazed out his youth and his 
hc.ihh in lavish voluptuousness,’ and died from 
physical c\haustion and decay ai the age of ihirty- 
ihrec. Horn ai Ditchlcy in Oxfordshire, and edu- 



JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

From the Portrait by W. Wining in the National Ponrait Gallery. 


t 

cated nt Burford school and Wadham College, 
Oxford, he travelled in France and Italy, and on 
his return repaired to court, where his elegant 
person and lively wit soon made him a prominent 
figure. In 1665 he was at sea with the Earl of 
Sandwich and Sir Edward Spragge, and dis- 
tinguished himself for bravcr>', in the heat of an 
engagement carrying a message in an open boat 
amidst a storm of shot. This manliness of char- 
acter must have forsaken him in England, if he 
really betrayed cowardice in street-quarrels, and 
refused to light with the Duke of Buckingham* 
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Handsome, accomplished, witty, and with a remark- 
able charm of manner, he became a prime favourite 
of the king, though he often quarrelled with him. 
In Charles’s profligate court, Rochester was the 
most profligate ; his intrigues, his low amours 
and disguises, his erecting a stage and playing 
the mountebank on Tower-hill, were notorious ; 
he himself affirmed to Bishop Burnet that ^for 
five years together he was continually drunk.' 
Yet his domestic letters show him in a different 
Wghx — ‘ tender, playful, and alive to all the affec- 
tions of a husband, a father, and a son.' When 
his health was ruined and death approached, 
the brilliant, reckless profligate repented ; Bishop 
Burnet, who was his spiritual guide on his death- 
bed, believed his repentance was sincere and un- 
reserved. He was probably one of those whose 
vices arc less the effect of an inborn tendency 
than of external corrupting circumstances; ^noth- 
ing in his life became him like the leaving it.' 

Some of his wittiest verses arc the most objec- 
tionable. Of the rest, among the best Johnson 
ranked an imilalion of Horace, the verses to Lord 
Mulgravc, a satire against mankind, and the poem 

which is an ingenious scries of 
p.aradoxcs, conceits, and puns on nothing and 
something (see page 786). 

Nothing ! thou elder brother ev'n to shade. 

Thou hftdst a l>cing ere the world was made, 

And, well fixt, art alone of ending not afraid. 

E'er time and place were, time and place were not 
When primitive nothing something straight begot 
Then all proceeded from the great united— What. 

Something the gen'rat attribute of all 

SeverM from thee, its sole original 

Into thy l>oundlcss self must undistinguish'd fall. • • • 

French truth, Dutch prowess, British policy, 

Hibernian learning, Scotch civility, 

Spaniards' dispatchi Danes' wit are mainly seen in thee 

— that is, in nothing ; and the great man's gratitude 
to his best friend, king's promises, and vows, 

towards thee they l>endp 
Flow swiftly into thee, and in thee ever end. 

The Satyr against Mankind (adapted from 
Boilcau) begins : 

Were I, who to my cost already am 

One of those strange, proiligious creatures, man, 

Spirit-free to chuse for my own share 

What sort of flesh and blood I pleas'd to wear, 

I 'd be a monkey, dog, or bear, 

Or any thing but that vain animal 
Who is so proud of being rational. 

And after showing the worthlessness of reason— 

And 'tis this %’cry reason I despise, 

This supernatural gift that makes a mite 
Think he 's the image of the Infinite— 

holds it proved th<at 


For all his pride and his philosophy 
Tis evident beasts are in their degree 
As wise at least and l>etter far than he. 

Horace Walpole said : ‘ Lord Rochester's poems 
have more obscenity than wit, more wit than poetry, 
more poetry' than politeness.' But many of them 
are eminently witty; a few of the lyrics are full of 
true poetry', or touch a high poetical level. Some of 
the smoothest and most rhythmical arc obviously 
artiflcial ; here and there is a note of convincing 
passion. The satires are vivid but gross. The 
courtier did not spare his master's vices or his mas- 
ter's mistresses : * A merry monarch, scandalous and 
poor,* is a royal character summed up in a line. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never s.aid a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one — 

is a well-authenticated epitaph-epigram, and is by 
no means Rochester's frankest testimony to his 
patron's eccentricities. 

Before his death Rochester expressed the wish 
that his indecent verses should be suppressed ; but 
that very year these and many that he never wrote 
were published — ostensibly at Antwerp, really at 
London. Some of the worst poems attributed to 
him are really not his ; his loose life encouraged 
the attribution to him of all manner of licentious 
rhymes. The grossest editions were the most fre- 
quently reprinted; the edition of 1691, issued by 
his friends, contained nothing very startling, but 
was less popular. His tragedy of Vattntinian was 
but a poor adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher's. 

Iiove and Mtirder. 

While on those lovely looks I gaxe, 

To see a wretch pursuing, 

In raptures of a hles'd ama^e, 

His pleasing happy ruin ; 

'Tis not for pity that I move ; 

His fate is too aspiring 
Whose heart, broke with a load of love, 

Dies wishing and admiring. 

But if this murder you 'd forego, 

Your slave from death removing, 

Let me your art of charming know, 

Or learn you mine of loving. 

But whether life or death betide, 

In love *tis equal measure ; 

The victor lives with empty pride, 

The vanquish'd die with pleasure. 

Gonetanoy. 

I cannot change os others do, 

Though you unjustly scorn ; 

Since that poor swain that sighs for you 
For you alone %vns bom. 

No, Phillis, no ; your heart to move 
A surer way I 'U try ; 

And, to revenge my slighted love, 

Will still love on, will still love on, and die. 
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^Vhen, kill’d with grief, Aminto^ lies. 

And you to mind shall call 
The sighs (hat now unpiiy'd rise. 

The (cars (hat vainly fall ; 

That welcome hour that ends his smart 
Will (hen begin your pain. 

For such a faithful tender heart 
Can never break, con never break in vain. 

Inseparable. 

My dear mistress has a heart 

Soft as those kind looks she gave me, 

When with lovers resistless art 
And her eyes she did enslave me. 

But her constancy's so weak. 

She *s so wild and apt (o wander, 

That my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 

Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleasures, wounding blisses ; 

She can dress her eyes in love, 

And her lips con warm with kisses. 

Angels listen when she sp>caks ; 

She*s my delight, all mankind’s wonder; 

But my jealous heart would break, 

Should wc live one day asunder. 

In such verses as 

The time that is to come is not : 

How can it then l>c mine? 

The present moment ’s all my lot, 

And (hat, as fast as it is got, 

Phillis, is only thine — 

we have a specimen of his Epicurean philosophising. 

When wearierl with a world of woe 
To (hy safe bosom I retire, 

Where love and peace and truth does flow, 

^fay 1 contented there expire — 

breathes deep and undying devotion, but is less 
characteristic than the bacchanalian — 

Love a woman I You Ve an ass, 
a most insipid passion. 

To chuse out for your happiness. 

The silliest part of God’s creation. 

(The following charming lyric, often ascribed to 
Rochester, and praised .by eminent literary critics 
as typically his, is really from Quarles's Divine 
EmbUfns (sec VoL I. p. 566). 

To hla Mlatrew. 

Why dost thou shade thy lovely face ? O why 
Docs that eclipsing liand of thine deny 
The sunshine of the sun's enlightening eye? 

Without thy light what light remains in roe? 

Thou art my life ; my way, my light 's in thee ; 

Z live, I move, and by thy beams I see. 

Thou art my life \ if thou but turn away 
1 die a thousand deaths. Thou art my way ; 
Without thee, love, I travel not, but stray. 

My light thou art ; without thy glorious sight 
hly eyes are darkened with eternal night. 

My love, thou art my way, my life, my light. 


Thou nrl my way \ i wander if tliou rty. 

Thou art my light ; if hid. how blind am I \ 

Thou art my life ; if thou withdmwVt, 1 die. 

My eyes are dark an<l blind, I cannot see ; 

To whom or whither should my darkness flee 
But to that light? and who's that light but thcc? 

If I have lost my path, <1ear lover, say 
Shall I still waiuler in a dout)tful way? 

Love, shall a lamb of Israel's sheepfold stray? 

My palh is lost, my wandering steps do stray ; 

I cannot go. nor can 1 s.nfciy stay ; 

Whom should I seek but thee, my path, my way? 

Ami yet thou lurn'st away thy face and fly'st me \ 
And yet 1 sue for grace and thou <lcny'st me ! 

Speak, art thou angr)', love, or only try st me? 

Thou art the pilgrim’s path, the blind man's eye. 

The dead man’s life. On thee my hopes rely ; 

If I but them remove, I surely die. 

Dissolve thy sunlieams, close thy wings and stay. 

See, see how' I am blind and dead, and stray, 

Oh thou that art my life, my light, my w.ay ! 

Then tvork thy will \ If passion bid me flee, 

My reason shall ol>ey, my wings shall be 
Stretched out no furtlier tlian from me to thee !] 

Burnet*$ 0/ tkt Lijt mmd Dentk hMft 

(t65o>, was republished in Wordsworih'e 

Tulin Uuied from Sucklinci Sedley, and 

Rochester in 1906. and Hayward edited Kochesicr's lfVr^/(i996), 
$c«a1so R^duittr timd 4 $k€r LUtfmry Baku (1909). Swinburne** 
5rw/iV/<i894), and Dobree*» KMk 4 iUr{%^ 96 \ 

The Earl of Dorset (Charles Sackville ; 
1638-1706) wrote little, but had it in him to have 
written much more notable things ; and being a 
liberal patron of poets, he was a highly popular 
man of fashion. His manners and his morals were 
like those of his friends Sir Charles Sedlcy and the 
rest. In the first Dutch war, 1665, as Lord Buck- 
hurst, he went as a volunteer under the Duke of 
York, and was said to have written the song, ‘To 
all you ladies ’ — ‘ one of the prettiest that ever was 
made,’ according to Prior— the night before the 
naval engagement in which the Dutch admiral 
Opdam was blown up with all his crew. To have 
written such a lively, lengthy, casy-fiowing song at 
sea, just before a great battle, was surely some- 
thing to brag of! But when Pepys's Diary was 
published, it was found that the song (in which, it 
should be added, there is a strong dash of a witty, 
antithetical, burlesquing strain, as in Goldsmith’s 
Mad Dog, quite beyond the nature of a true lyric> 
existed six clear months before the great sea-fight ; 
Prior’s story was an embellishment. The courtier- 
sailor may have touched up the song just— or soon 
—before the battle. Created Earl of Middlesex in 
1675, he succeeded his father two years later, and 
was a lord of the bedchamber to Charles 11 ., 
chamberlain of the household to William and 
Mary. ^Vhen Dorset, as chamberlain, \vns obliged 
to take the king’s pension from Dry'den, he allowed 
him an equivalent out of his own r-iiate. He in- 
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troduccd Butler’s Hudibras to the notice of the 
court, was consulted by Waller, and idolised by 
Drydcn. Yet his works arc few, trifling, and 
mostly indecent ; a few satires and songs make up 
the catalogue. Smart and graceful though they 
are, Prior was absurd when he wrote of them, 
'There is a lustre in his verses like that of the sun 
in Claude Lorraine’s landscapes.’ Three of the 
songs arc given below. The refrain of the last is 
repeated at each verse. 

Doiinda. 

Dorinda's sparkling wit and eyes, 

Unite<l, cast too fierce a light, 

Which blazes high, but quickly dies ; 

Pains not the heart, but hurts the sight. 

Love is a calmer, gentler joy ; 

Smooth are his looks, and soft his pace ; 

Her Cupid is a blackguard boy, 

That runs his link full in your face. 

Ix>ve ltd own Reward. 

May the ambitious ever find 
Success in crowds and noise, 

While gentle love docs fill my mind 
With silent, real jo)'s. 

May knave.s and fools grow rich and great. 

And the world think 'em wise ; 

While I lie dying at her feet, 

And all (he world despise. . • . 

To the Ladlea at Home. 

To all you ladies now at land, 

We men at sea indite ; 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write ; 

The .Muses now, and Neptune too, 

We must implore to write to you. 

With a fa la, la, la, la. 

For though the Muses should prove kind, 

Ami fill our empty brain \ 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind, 

To wave the azure main, 

Our pa])er, pen, and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our ships at sea. 

Then if we write not by each post, 

'flunk not we arc unkind ; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost • 

By Dutchmen or by wind : 

Our tears we'll send a speedier way— 

The tide shall bring them twice a ^y. 

The king with wonder and surprise 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 

Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e'er they used of old ; 

But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehalbstairs. 

Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story. 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 

And quit their fort at Goree ; 

For what resistance can they find 
From men who ’ve left their hearts behind ? 


Let wind and weather do its worst. 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 

No sorrow w*e shall find : 

Tis (hen no matter how things go, 

Or who 's our friend, or who’s our foe- 

To pass our tedious hours away, 

We throw a merry main ; 

Or else at serious ombre play ; 

But why should we in vain 
Each other's ruin thus pursue ? 

We were undone when we left you. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow, 

And cast our hopes. away ; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 

Sit careless at a play : 

Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan. 

When any mournful tunc you hear, 

That dies in every note, 

As if it sighed with each man's care 
For being so remote : 

Think then how often love we 've made 
To you, when all those tunes were played. 

In justice you can not refuse 
To think of our distress, 

When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness ; 

All those designs arc but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love. 

And now we 've told you all our loves, 

And likewise all our fears, 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears ; 

Let's hear of no inconstancy, « 

We have too much of that at sea. 

With a fa la, la, la, la. 

Thomas D’Upfey (1653-1723), dramatist and 
song-writer, had usually his name Anglicised and 
familiarised into Tom Durfey. Bom at Exeter of 
Huguenot ancestry (as gracefully alluded to by the 
* facetious’ Tom Brown ; see VoL II. p. 78), he was 
a nephew of Honord d’Urfd (1568-1625), author of 
the famous romance of Astr^e. He early became 
a busy playwright, his comedies especially being 
popular. Antong these were The Fond /fusband 
(1676), Madame Fickle (1677), and Sir Burnaby 
Whig (t68i). In 1683 he published his New 
ColUciion of Songs and PoemSy which was followed 
by a long series of songs, republished, along with 
some by other authors, as Wit and Mirthy or Pilh 
to Purge Melancholy (6 voJs. 1719-20; reprinted 
1872). Not a few are set to Scottish and Northern 
tunes ; some of them are written in an impossible 
Scottish dialect (see page 788). Several were after- 
wards attributed to Scottish authors ; in particular 
(as has been said at page 732X the famous song : 

The night her blackest sable wore, 

And gloomy were the skies ; 

And glittering stars there were no more 
Than those in Stella’s eyes ; 
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each complete stanza of which ends with ' She 'd 
rise and let me in/ ‘ That c*er she let me in/ &c., 
was Scotticised and claimed for Francis Senipill. 
His songs, amorous (beyond the bounds of decency, 
not a fe>v of them), bacchanalian, and political, 
were enormously popular, many of them being set 
to music by Purcell, Blew, and Farmer, who were 
friends of his. Addison, a man of vcr>' different 
temper, invited the readers of the Guaniian to a 
benefit for the decayed aulhoFs behoof, and praised 
Tom as a diverting companion, a cheerful, honest, 
good-natured man, who, by making the world merry, 
had put it under a debt of gratitude. And 
Steele (also in the Gutxrdiati) upbraided that same 
world for its thanklessness to one ‘ who was so 
large a contributor to this treatise, and to whose 
humorous productions so many rural squires in the 
remotest part of tliis island arc obliged for the 
dignity and state which corpulency gives them.' 
The following song, reprinted in the Pills, is far 
from his most ‘divertive' or tuneful lyrics, but has 
a literary interest as being a reply to CoIlicFs im- 
peachment of the contemporary stage. Tom did 
not, like Congreve, plead guilty. The full title is 
A Song sung in my play 0/ ' llts Cafnpaigners* 

txlrsamly Hivsrlive, just a/Ur Mr C Ps 

viU Satyr upon Posts a/ui th< Stags. Sst to a tuns 
of Mr Usury PnrcslPs : 

New reformation begins thro* the nation. 

And our grumbling sages, that hope for good wages 
Direct us the wny : 

Sons of the muses, then cloak your abuses. 

And least you shou*d trample on pious example, 
Ol»ervc and obey. 

Time frenzy curers, and stubborn Nonjurors, 

For want of diversion, now scourge the Icud limes t 

They ’vc hinted, they Vc printed, our vein it profane is, 
And worst of all crimes ; 

Dull clod pated railers, smiths, coblers and colliers, 
Have damn'd all our rhimes. 

Under the notion of zeal for devotion, 

The humour has fir’d ’em, or rather inspir'd 'em, 

To tutor the age : 

But if in season you'd know the true reason ; 

The hopes of preferment is what make the vermin 
Now rail at the stage. 

Cuckolds and canters, with scruples and banters, 

The old forty-one peal against poetry ring: 

But let State revolvers, and treason absol vers, 

Excuse me if 1 sing : 

The rebel that chuscs to cry down the muses, 

Wou'd cry down the king. 

Thoinaii Flatmati (1635-88), bom in London, 
passed through Winchester to New College, 
Oxford, and became a great miniaturist and 
a minor poet. Painting miniatures was his pro- 
fession ; in rhyming, he protests, ^my utmost 
End was merely for Diversion of myself and a few 
Friends whom I very well love.’ He ^always took 
a peculiar delight in the Pindarique strain,’ for 
reasons — rather arbitrary than artistic — which he 
details in the sprightly preface to his poems. Many 


of his conicinporarics treated him as a great poet ; 
Rochester jeered at him as a poor imitator of 
Cowley ; <ind what his and Izaak Walton’s brilliant 
friend Charles Cotton praised (in verse) .as ‘chann- 
ing numbers/ ‘ full of sinewy strength as well as 
wit/ were later neglected and forgotten. Some 
of his shorter poems arc much more interesting 
than his more ambitious ‘Pindarique odes' and 
elegies on dukes, carls, ‘matchless Orindas,’ and 
kings. ‘ A Thought of I)e;ith ' ob\ iously influenced 
Pope's ‘Dying Christian;’ ‘Death: a Song/ is 
suggestive rather than melodious; sonic of the 
lovc-poems arc graceful, and so arc the transla- 
tions from Horace. 'An Appeal to Cats in the 
matter of love-making' is fhcclious and sounds 
modem : 

Yc cats lliat at midnight spii love at each other, 

Who l>csl feel the pangs of a passionate lover, 

1 appeal to your scratches ami your tattered furr 
If the business of love be no more than to purr. 

A burlesque romance, Uon Juan I^tmbsrto, * by 
Montilion/ was generally regarded as his. He col- 
lected his Posms and Songs in 1674. Saintsbury 
champions him in Minor Carotins Posts (vol. iii. 
1921). There is a Life by F. A. Child (Penn. 1922). 

Hymn for the Morning. 

Aw.ikc my soul ! Awake mine eyesi 
Awake my drowsie faculties ; 

A%\‘akc and see the new l>orn light 
Spring from the darksom womb of night. 

Look up and see ; th' unwearied Sun 
Already has his race begun : 

The pretty lark is mounlctl high, 

And sings her matins in the sky. 

Arise my soul ! and thou my voice 
In songs of praise, early rejoyce I 
O great Creator, heavenly king, 

Thy praises let me ever sing. 

Thy power has made, ihy goodness kept 
This fenceless body while I slept, 

Yet one day more hast given me 
From all the powers of darkness free : 

O keep my heart from sin secure, 

My life unblamcable and pure, 

That when the last of all my days is come, 

Chearful and fearless I may wait my docm. 

A Thought of Doath. 

When on my sick bed I languish, 

Full of sorrow, full of anguish, 

Fainting, gasping, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning, speechless, dying, 

My soul just now about to take her flight 
Into the regions of eternal night ; 

Oh tell me you 
That have been long below, 

What shall I do ? 

What shall I think, when cruel Death appearii 
That may extenuate my fears? 

Methinks I hear some gentle spirit say. 

Be not fearful, come a\vay i 
Think with thy self that now thou shall be fret* 

And find thy long expected liberty ; 
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licUcr thou mayst, but worse thou can'st not be 
Than in this vale of tears cind misery'. 

Like Ca‘sar* with assurance then come on, 

And unamaz*d attempt the laurel crown, 

That lies on th* other side Death's Rubicon. 

The Surrender. 

I yield, I yield I Divine Alth.xo, see 
How prostrate at thy feet I l>ow. 

Fondly in love with my captivity, 

So weak am I, so mighty thou. 

Not long ago I could defie. 

Arm'd with wine and company*, 

Beauty’s whole artillery : 

Quite vanquish'd now by thy miraculous charms, 
Here, fair Althxa, take niy arms, 

For sure he cannot be of human race, 

That can resist so bright, so sweet a face. 

Richard Flecknoe* poet and dramatist, was 
perhaps an Irishman, perhaps the nephew of 
a distinguished Jesuit of the English Mission* 
William Uccknoc or Flexney (b. 1575) of Oxford. 
Richard was educated at various foreign Jesuit 
colleges, became a Jesuit, and was ordained priest. 
He soon left the Society ; was during the Civil War 
driven as a Catholic to go abroad ; but after some 
ten years travels in the Low Countries, Rome, Con* 
stantinoplc, Portugal, and Brazil (1640-50), came 
to London, mingled in the wars of the wits, and 
became a writer for the press. In FUeno an 
English Priest at Rotney Andrew Marvell gives an 
amusing account of his visit to the long, lean, half- 
starved priest-poet, in his narrow garret up three 
pair of stairs in Rome. Flecknoe, who seems to 
have died about 1678, produced some volumes of 
religious verso and prose, several plays, a number 
of odes and occasional verses, Enigmatieall Char- 
actersy Heroick PortraitSy EpigramSy all of which 
arc long forgotten. His name is now remembered 
only as that of the stalking-horse over whom 
Dryden applied the merciless lash of his satire 
to Shadwcll — that savage Mac Flecknoe which 
served as part -model to Pope’s more famous 
Duficiad^ Flecknoe, who— 

In prose nml verse was owned without dispute 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute, 

seeks a successor, and fixes on Shadwell as the one 
of his sons on whom most appropriately his mantle 
might be laid. How far he otves his oblivion — an 
oblivion so complete that in several large and well- 
equipped libtarics you shall with difficulty find one 
single odd specimen of all his twenty separate 
publications — to the inherent defects of his work 
and how far to Dryden’s offended amour propre 
may be doubled. And it is also open to doubt if 
Dry'den thought him such an utter dullard and fool 
as he pretends. It should be remembered — to 
Flecknoe's credit — that more than thirty years 
before Jeremy Collier’s famous impeachment of 
the stage, Flecknoe, himself a playwright, made a 
pithy and vehement onslaught, in prose and verse, 
on the grossness and indecency of some contem- 


porary' plays. And Dry'den, whom Flecknoe in 
one of his epigrams had praised as 

rhe Muses’ darling and delight, 

Than whom none ever flew so high a flight, 

was notoriously one of the worst offenders against 
decency in his comedies : An Eve/iing's LovelibkS) 
was condemned on this score not merely by Evelyn 
but by Pepys ! Southey shrewdly guessed that 
this was probably a main reason for Dry*den’s dis* 
like. And Southey justly says that Flecknoe was 
‘by no means the despicable writer Dry'den sug- 
gests’ — adding, ‘if the little volume of epigrams 
which I possess may be considered a sample.’ 
He further shows his limited acquaintance with 
Flecknoe by inferring from one of the epigrams 
that he must have been in Brazil, and regretting 
he did not write a book of travels. Now, as is 
well known, Flecknoe did in 1656 publish his 
Relation of Ten Years Travel in Europe y Asia^ 
Affriqucy and America. Southey not unjustly 
suggests that Flecknoe imitated D'Avenant, and 
finds fault with him for introducing conversational 
and unduly familiar expressions. ‘ Far from des« 
picablc’ is faint praise. Flecknoe was not a great 
poet, but some of his verses are pretty, his thoughts 
felicitous, and his conceits not so strained as those 
of many contemporaries. It seems hard that he 
should not merely have been driven from a modest 
place in the temple of Fame, but made a minus 
quantity in the scale of intelligence and a byword 
to boot, by a spiteful sneer of ‘glorious JohnV 
Among the works were a //ierolhalamium or 
(he Heavenly Huptials of our Blessed Saviour 
with a Pious Soule ; The Affections of a Pious 
Soule unto our Saviour Christ; L&vds Dominiotty 
a Dramatick Piece; The Marriage of Oceanus 
aftd Britannia ; The Idea of hts Highness Olivery 
late Lord Protector; Erminia or the Fair and 
Virtuous Lady; The Damoiselles d la Mode; Sir 
William TfAvenanls Voyage to the other Worlds 
Of his plays, only Lov^s Domtuiouy ‘written as 
a pattern for the reformed stage,’ was acted in 
London, but (as might be guessed) it was not 
successful. 

To the fhlr l>aughter of as thlr a Mother. 
What you Ml be in Time we know 
By the stock on w'hich you grow, 

As by Rfises we may see 
What in time the Buds will he : 

So in Flowers and so in Trees, 

So in evcry'thing that is ; 
like its like docs still produce. 

As Mis A^aturds constant use. 

Grow still then till you discover 
All the beauties of your Mother ; 

Nothing but fair and sweet can be 
From so sweet and fair a Tree. 

To Sir Klenelml Dligby) In Italy, with a MemoriaL 
I must beg of you, Sir, nay what is more 
('Tis a disease so infectious to be poor !) 

Musi beg you ’d beg for me ; which whilst I do, 
What is ’I but even to make you beggar too ? 
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But poverty being as honourable now 
As *twas when Couinttaiiu held the plough ; 
Stnaters Sew'd and Keap’<l, and who had been 
In Car of Triufnph fetcht the harvest in : 

Whilst mightiat Peers do want, nay what is worse. 
Even greatest Prinees live on others purse 
And very Kings themselves are beggers niadc» 

No shame for any, Sir, to be o' th' Trade. 

Flecknoe anticipates Bums writing thus pointedly 

Of en Unworthy Nobleman. 

See yonder thing that looks as if he *d cry 
Jam a Lardy a mile ere he comes nigh ? 

And thinks to cany it by being proitd 
Or looking AigA and dig, and talking /eud. 

But mark him well, you ’ll hardly findc enough 
In the whole man to make a Laquey of ; 

And for his words, you *11 hardly pick from thence 
So much of man as comes to common sence. 

Such things as he have nothing else of worth, 

But plcee and tiiU for to set them forth 
Just like a Divarf drest up in Gyant's cloaths, 

Bigger he*d seem the lesser still he shows ; 

Or like small Statues on huge Bases set 

Their highth but onely makes them [seem] less great. 

He ingeniously apostrophises the smallpox as 

One of those Dtviis that by power Divine, 

Cast out of men ooce, went to the heard of Svsinty 
And giving them the Pax art come agen 
To play the DevUy as thou didst, with men ; 

and says of a * malitious person : ’ 

She lov’d not the world and *twas less to be pitlyed 
Since the world lov’d not her, and $0 they were fitted. 

On your bcuitUoub and obscene Dramatlck Poeta. 

Shame and disgrace o’ th’ Actors and the Age 
Poet more fit for th’ BrotAel than the Stage I 
Who makes Ihy Muse a Strumpet^ and she thee 
Bawd to her lust, and $0 you will agree. 

Baxvdry however washt is foul enough, 

But thou dost write such foul unwashed stuff, 

Thou onely seems to have taken all the pain 
To write for fyAiteJtones‘parAe or LewA/torfdant : 

And tVa/er-poets we have had before, 

But never Kettml ones till ihee before. 

What Dive! made thee write ? for sure there ’s none 
Coud write so bad without the help of one, 

Which till ’t be exorcised and quite cast out, 

Th’ art onely fit to write for the common rout. 

And with Ihy impudent lines and scurrilous stile 
To make Fools laugh and wise men blush the while 

Wheutooe's Psric, between LJncela'e Inn Ficldi and Holbenii 
notorious for iu immonlUy ; and Lewknor't Lene, oiT Drury 
Lane, wu An even more unholy rendexvout. 

If Dryden supposed he was even remotely alluded 
to in this, or supposed that the cap fitted, he might 
well conceive a profound disdain for Flecknoe’s 
person, character, and abilities. 

One of the pieces quoted by Southey (in 
Omnlana)y and from him probably by Lamb (pro* 
fixed to his essay on a Quaker’s meeting), is from 
Flecknoc’s play of Lovds Dominiotty and called 
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Invocation to Silence. 

Sacrctl ^idfue^ ihou ihai art 
Fioudgate of the dccjxrr heart ; 

Off-sp ungof a heavenly kindc ; 

Priest o lir mouth, ami thiru* o* th’ mindc j 
Admiratioii s readycsl 7 'o>tgue ; 

Leave thy Desert Shades among 
KnerenJ lierpnits haUo>\'e<l cells 
Where retyr’d devotion dwelU ; 

With thy Hnthusiasincs conje, 

Ceaze this Nymphy and strike her dumb. 

Noble Love. 

It is the eounterpoise that nrindes 
To fair and vertuous things inclines ; 

It is the gust we have and settee 
Of every noble excellence ; 

It is the pulse by which we know 
Whether our souls have life or no ; 

And such a soft and gentle fire 
As kindles and infiames desire ; 

Until it all like Itteenee bums 
And unto melting sweetness (urns. 

In these fifth and sixth lines surely noble love is 
described by a noble metaphor nobly worded. 

In a little pastoral we have, neatly put, the very 
plot of Henryson's famous Robin atxd Afeikyne : 

A Rural Dialogue. 

Once a nymph and shepherd meeting, 

Never post there such a greeting, 

Nor was heard ’twixt such a pair 
Plainer dealing than was there. 

He pay’d xvomeny an<l she mett ; 

He slights her, she him again. 

Words with words were overthwarted, 

'Phus they meet and greet and parted. 

He who never takes a wife 
Lives a most contented life. 

She the whole contentment loses 
Who a husband ever chooses. 

I of women know too much 
Ere to care for any such. 

I of men too much do know 
To care (whether you do or no). 

Since you are resolv’d, farewell ; 

Look you lead not Apes in HelL 
Better lead apes thither, then thaa 

Thither to be led by nun. 

They to Paradise would bear ye. 

Be but rul’d by what they bid ye. 

To Fools Paradise, ’tis true, 

Would they tnil be rul'd by you. 

Thus they parted as they met ; 
llanl to say who best did get 
Or of love was least oiTraid. 

When Iwing parted either said : 

Love, what fools thou makst of men 
When th’ are in thy power ; but when 
From thy power they once ore free, 
l.ove, what a Fool men make of thee I 

In 1822 a writer In the Retrospective Rexnew 
discovered Flecknoe, and, on the strength of the 


Chorus^ 


Shepherd, 

Nymph* 

Sh. 

Ny* 

Sh. 

Ny. 

Sh. 

Ny. 

Chorus. 
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Enigmaticall Characters and ihc Epigrams^ sought 
to modify the harsh censure universally accepted, 
to show that Flecknoe was ‘not the contemptible 
scribbler he has been generally represented,* while 
cautiously repudiating the wish to ‘canonise dul^ 
ncss.’ He quoted freely from the only two small 
volumes at his command, including one smart and 
lively description from the Characters : 

A Make-bata. 

She is a tattling gossip that goes a hshing or groping 
for secrets, and tickles you under the gills, till she catches 
hold of you \ only the politick cel escapes her hand, and 
wrigics himself out again : she tells you others’ secrets 
only to hook yours out of you, and baits men as they do 
fishes one with another stilh She is as industrious as a 
bee in flying al>out and sacking every flower ; only she 
has the spider’s quality of making poison instead of honey 
of it. For she has all her species of arithmetic, multipli- 
cation, a<ldition, and detraction too, only at numeration 
she is always out, making everything more or less than 
*ti$ indcctl. ... In fine you have divers seq>ent$ so 
venomous as they infect and poison with their \try 
breaths ; hut none have breaths more infectious nor 
poisonous than she, who would set man and wife at dis- 
sention the first day of their marriage, and children and 
parents the last day of their lives ; nor wall innocence 
ever be safe nor conversation innocent till such as she be 
banished human society ; the bane of all societies where 
they come ; and if 1 could afford them l>cing an>nvherc 
with Ariosto's discord, it should be only amongst my 
enemies : meantime 'tis my prayer, God bless my friends 
from them. 

It seems odd, but so it is, that critics who pooh- 
pooh Dryden’s own plays, and while admiring the 
ability deny the poetry of his verse, should without 
inquiry or hesitation subscribe to his most damning 
critical judgments on dramatists and poets. And it 
should be remembered that in the i>ocm which has 
overwhelmed Flecknoe and Mac Flecknoe, Drydcn 
treats with the same contempt both Hey wood and 
Shirley, as well as Ogilby and ShadwelL Among 
the forgotten rubbish of the past. 

Much I Icy wood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay, 

But loads of Shadwell almost choked the way. 

Now, Charles Lamb praises Heywood as a ‘prose 
Shakespeare,’ and calls Shirley the ‘ last of a great 
race, all of whom spoke nearly the same language ; ’ 
and more modem critics recognise ‘the simplicity 
and directness of Hey wood’s pathos,’ and the 
‘ charming poetry ’ and ‘ pleasing and musical 
songs' scattered through his plays. It seems now 
agreed that Shirley, contemned by Dryden, H*as a 
* dramatic poet of rare original power,’ whose plays 
are ‘adorned and elevated by the spirit of poetry.’ 
Without assuming that Flecknoe was either poet 
or dramatist of this rank, we may hold that the 
reversal of Dryden’s estimate of two such men as 
Heywood and Shirley justify us in reconsidering the 
verdict, still currently taken as final, on Flecknoe 
(see pages 431 and 484 ; and for Ogilby, page 823). 

Langbaine, the author of the Account of the 


English Dramatic Poc/Sf had a fierce and long- 
maintained feud with Drj'dcn. But it was not 
on that account presumably that he says of 
Flecknoe’s Characters that ‘ they were written 
with all the advantages and helps that the 
noblest company, divertisements and accommo- 
dation could afford to quicken the wit, heighten 
the fancy, and delight the mind whose main 
design is to honour nobility, praise virtue, tax 
vice, laugh at folly, and pity ignorance.’ 

Flecknoe anticipated Rochester in writing a 
poem On Nothings which Flecknoe dedicated to 
some one who had already produced a poem on 
that interesting subject Flecknoe’s pastoral may 
has'e suggested Rochester’s cynical Dialogue be^ 
tween Sirephon and Daphne^ also two unloving 
lovers, and in the very same rhythms, beginning : 

Prithee now, fond Fool, give over 

Since my Heart is gone before. 

To what purpose should I stay ? 

Love commands another way. 

It should be recorded to Flecknoe’s credit that 
in D^AvenattCs Voyage to the other World he 
shows more intelligent respect for Shakespeare 
than Dryden or most of his contemporaries ; for 
Shakespeare amongst the shades is aggrieved at 
D’Avenant’s ‘ so mangling and spoiling of his plays.’ 

Gillow*t Bi^gr^^icmt Dictionary e/ th4 EnglUh CathMiet (vol. il 
1 8 Sj) has TacU about Flecknoe not given in the Dictionary o/Hationai 
Bioirttpky. There U no ground for calling him an Irishman. 

John Tntbam was a minor dramatist of 
whose personal history little is knovvTi save that he 
seems to have succeeded Taylor, the water- poet, as 
laureate of the Lord Mayor’s Show in 1653, the 
pageants in this connection having been regularly 
produced by him from 1657 to 1664. The dates of 
his birth and death arc not known : he printed 
a pastoral play. Love Cro^vns the Endy in 1632 ; 
a dozen pageants — several of them bearing the 
same name, London^ s Triumphs or Londods Glory ^ 
another The Royal Oak — are extant ; but his chief 
dramatic productions are The Distracted State 
(written in 1641); The Scots FiggarieSy or a Knot 
0/ Knaves (16$ 1) ; and The Rumpy or the Mirrour 
of the Late Times (1661). Tatham was a vehement 
Cavalier who hated all Puritans, but especially 
loathed and abhorred the Scots, whom he repre- 
sents also as base and contemptible. To this end 
apparently he invented for the Scots characters he 
introduces a marvellous jargon, which he may have 
believed to resemble the vernacular Scottish as 
spoken by his contemporaries. A good many of 
the words are actually genuine Scots or very 
near it ; some are exaggerated but not wholly 
unfair phonetic spellings of some Scottish pro- 
nunciations of English words, Aberdonian and 
Border tones being quite impartially and im- 
possibly compounded ; many of the most con- 
spicuous and characteristic Scots words or sounds 
have not been noted ; and much of this prepos- 
terous lingo is mere perverted English, with no 
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kind of resemblance to anythinjj spoken or heard 
m any part of Scotland at any period in the 
histor>' of the world. I n Th^ DisiracUd SiaU ‘ a 
Scotch mountebank ’ jabbers some screeds of this 
gibberish in bargaining to poison a king for a triding 
consideration. In The Scots Figf^aries half-a-dozen 
pages at a time arc printed, continuously and un- 
brokenly, in this factitious dialect — for whose 
edidcation or amusement it is hard to say ; for 
if spoken as printed it must have been, like 
so many * Scotch’ jokes still made in England, 
almost as incomprehensible to Englishmen as 
to Scotsmen. In The Rump the jargon is more 
sparingly used, mainly by ^ Lord Wareston,’ a 
caricature of Johnston of Warriston. Yet this 
monstrous fiction seems not merely to have been 
accepted by Tatham’s contemporaries as actual 
Scots, but to have been rather extensively 
imitated. There 1$ something of the kind in 
the numerous songs supposed to be Scottish 
that appear in The WesifninsUr Drollery and 
D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy ; and Laej'^s 
Sauny the Scot^ in the play so called {1686), 
though happily he talks less than Tatham’s Scot* 
tish rogues and fools, is for a Scotsman quite as 
puzzling. In this artificial jargon, for example, the 
English no and go and so are represented by ftea 
and gea and sea (for naCy gaCy sac) ; tang is supposed 
to be Scots for tongue/ awd and cawd for old and 
cold. Stomach is Tveem or weomb (tuame being 
good Scots) ; one finger 1$ spelt not ae or ane 
finger, but ean dnger ; tnore is nteery and beams 
stands for bairns. It should be remembered that 
in Middle English ee had the sound of the modern 
Ay and that ea had still quite regularly the sound it 
still keeps in grealy breaks steak / that in 1720 and 
later tea rhymed with pay and obey. A short 
specimen from Tatham’s Scots Figgaries has at 
least some linguistic interest. The first act is 
mainly a dialogue between two base Scotsmen 
who, to their good fortune, have found their way 
into England, and begins thus : 

Joeky, A sirs ! ihcs e>T hes a mickle geod savour. I 
ha creept thus firr intol th’ kingdom like an erivigg intoU 
a moos lug, and sail as herdly be got oout. Ise sa sefT 
here os a sperrow under a penthoowse. Let (he Sheriff 

0 Cumberlond gee hang hirosell ins own gartropts, Ise 
ferr enough ofThim^ ans fellow officer th* hangman noow. 
I, a Scot thelT may {>ass for a trow men here. Aw, the 
empty weomb and thin hide I full oft bore in Scotlond, 
an the geod fare I get here ! Be me saw, Ise twa yards 
gron about sin I cam fro Scotlond, the Deele split me gif 

1 com at thee mere, Scotlond. Ise eene noow ny the 
bonny court, wur meny a Scot Ud is gron fro a maggot 
ta a bran goose \ marry, Ise in a geod pleight. Weele, 
Scotlond, weele, tow gaffst me a mouth, but Anglond 
mon find me met \ tis a geod soile, geod feith, an gif aw 
my contremon wod plant here, th’od thrive better tbon 
in thair non# [Enter Billy.) In the foule Deal’s name, 
wha ’s yon ? A sud be me contremon by ’s scratin an 
scrubbin ; a leokes like Scotlond it sell, bar an naked ; a 
carries noought bet lha wallb o Can aboot him, filth and 
virmin. 


Hilly. Au Ncolloncl, Scotlond, wi worth lha tiin 1 
cam oont o ihcc. Ix? like the wandering Jew ha worn 
my ho<>re> sa thin as pau|)cr, an can get ne shenj for um. 
Anglon<l has geo<i sooft grond, \>ci ihi j>c|dc ha mickle 
hard hearts. ;\w Billy, Billy, Ih'adsi l^ellcr lia tanc ifia 
stripe for stclling in ScollonrI (Infl Ihot ‘tis sin ta rob the 
'‘pctllc) an ha thrivM by’i, th.in 1.1 come la l>e hangd here 
or slcrvd ; (is keen justace a mon sucl dee sick a declli 
for inacking use o his haivls ; I ha nc <Klcr maml>er 
woorth ought. 

Eyr, air ; would in Scot5 l< or c*nipyen : firr and 

ftrr^ far; tartvtg U if> ScoK £fll^*.k, gofheh, ike.; /sr, I am; 
gArtr^it may be ){artcrs (Jic. cariK (i-c. girih) rop«s ot 

cirt ropc^; /, ay ; tAW, m>uI (Sc /««/); %ri4r, wh«re (Sc ^t Jia'*r) ; 
ntfmj’iSc. mfiny)'. mnggfli (Sc ; temtr/man, hoxh country* 

man and countrymen (Sc. kin/ramnrt, kiHtrumfn) ; C^n. Cain ; 
hoefirs and are not Scoia, nor are met (ot meat, tt tiling for 

p.tHgtr for paper, mAmter (or memlicr. tt'oer/A (or worth ; 
soft (Sc. la/i); tptftlt is splul. for hospital. 

Tatham's Dramatic U^Arks were republished io 187^ in Pater 
son's ' Dramatists of the Restoraiion. ' 

Roger Boyle (1621-79), soldier, statesman, and 
dramatist, was third son of the Earl of Cork, and 
in childhood was made Baron Broghill. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he in the Civil War 
6r$t took the royalist side, but after the death of 
the king came under the personal induence of 
Cromwell, and distinguished himself in the Irish 
campaign. He became one of Cromwell’s special 
council, and a member of his House of Lords. On 
Cromwell’s death he tried to suppK)rt Richard, but 
foreseeing that his cause was hopeless, crossed to 
Ireland, and secured it for the king. Four months 
after the Restoration he >vas made Earl of Orrery. 
He is noteworthy as having introduced rhymed 
tragedies, having six tragedies and two comedies 
to his account (several of them fairly successftO* 
Besides, he produced some poems, a romance 
entitled Parlhenissa (1654), and a Treatise of the 
Art of War (1677) ; and he enjoyed the friendship 
of D’Avenant, Dryden, and Cowley. 

Sir Robert Howard (1626-98), sixth son o( 
the first Earl of Berkshire, fought on the royalist 
side, was imprisoned under the Commonwealth, but 
after the Restoration held many public posts (in* 
eluding that of auditor of the Exchequer), besides 
being knighted. As a member of the House of 
Commons he was a strong Whig. He wrote half- 
a-dozen tragedies and comedies, of which The 
Committee^ a comedy, was the best and long held 
the stage. Very bad tvas the dramatic blank* 
verse in which he wrote expressly to confute his 
brother-inJaw Dryden’s contention in favour of 
rhymed plays. He had collaborated with Dryden 
in the play of The Indian Queen. 

Jobn Wilson (1627 ?-96)t playwright, was bom 
in London, was educated at Exeter College and 
Lincoln's Inn, and about 1681 was appointed 
Recorder of Londonderry. A devoted loyalist 
throughout, he followed James after the siege, 
and died in London. Besides Jonsonian comedies 
{The Cheats and The Projectors)^ he wrote a tragi- 
comedy and a blank-verse tragedy. 
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The Duke of Itiiekinsbaiii (Gkokge 
; J628-87), inlriguing sutesman and wit, 
was the son of the first duke, and after his father’s 
assassination was brought up with Charles l.’s 
children. On the outbreak of the Civil War he 
hurried from Cambridge to tlie royalist camp, and 
lost, recovered, and once more lost his estates. 
He attended Charles II. to Scotland, and after the 
battle of Worcester escaped in disguise to the Con* 
tinent. There he was regarded with much suspicion 
by Clarendon and the king’s other advisers, who 
could not make out whether he was a Papist or a 
Presbyterian, admitted his cleverness, but thought 
him wanting in judgment and character. Estranged 
from the king, and returning secretly to England, 
he married, in 1657, the daughter of Lord Fairfax, 
to whom his forfeited estates had been assigned. 
The Restoration gave them back to their owner 
and brought Buckingham to court, where for 
twenty-live years he was (he wildest and wickedest 
rou (5 of them all. In 1667 he killed in a duel the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, whose countess, his paramour, 
looked on, disguised as a page. When sated with 
pleasure, he would turn for a change to ambition, 
and four times his mad freaks lodged him in the 
Tower. He was mainly instrumental in Claren* 
don’s downfall ; was a member of the infamous 
^ Cabal and on its break-up in 1673 passed over, 
like Shaftesbury, to the popular side. But crippled 
with debt, he retired, after Charles’s death in 1685, 
to his manor of Hcimsicy, in Yorkshire, and 
amused himself with the chase. He died on l6th 
April 1687 at Kirby* Moorside, miserably enough, 
if not, as Pope put it, Mn the worst inn’s worst 
room.’ Buckingham, though best remembered as 
the ‘ Zimri ’ of Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophely a 
portraiture of merciless 6delity— 

A man so various that he seeined to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome— 

was the friend of Cowley from his youth up, of 
Ethcregc and Wycherley ; a patron of writers, he 
was also an accomplished author in various kinds. 
He wrote pamphlets on political and ecclesiastical 
questions, occasional poems, lampoons, several 
comedies (two being adaptations of Beaumont 
and Fletcher), and even a treatise in defence of 
religion. Though the Duke was a spendthrift of 
body, time, and estate, a libertine in life, and with* 
out political morals, his Discourse on ihe Reasonable- 
ness of Religion seems sincere enough to disprove 
current suggestions that he was an atheist ; his last 
lamentable letter from his death-bed— ‘ forsaken by 
all my acquaintances, despised by my country, 
and, I fear, forsaken by my God’ — is rather re- 
pentant than despairing in tone. 

The wittiest of the plays, The Rehearsal {ib7\\ 
a satiric comedy or burlesque still read and edited, 
was a deliberate onslaught on the heroic drama 
that had come into vogue, and was specifically a 
travesty of several of Dryden’s tragedies of this 
type. It was a carefully considered publication, 


and seems, though not performed till 167 to have 
been written before 1665. The Restoration drama- 
tists, beginning with D’Avenant, contravened the 
niles of French Uste, and in deference to English 
popular taste made their plays ‘heroic’ and sensa- 
tional. Buckingham also detested rhyming plays. 

In The Rehearsal as first written D’Avenant was 
the Bayes satirised, and some of the points retained 
in the acted version apply only to him. But the 
play was adapted to lake off the foibles of Dryden, 
poet-laureate when it actually came on the stage ; 
and the nickname ‘Bayes’ (i.e. ‘laureate’) stuck 
to Dryden, though originally meant for Dryden’s 
predecessor in the laureateship. Ultimately this 
clever burlesque, which served as model to Fielding 
for his Tom Thumb and to Sheridan for his Crilie^ 
is believed to have satirised and caricatured seven- 
teen plays, of which six are Dryden’s ; a key to 
the points was published in 1705. Evel>m speaks 
of it as a ‘ ridiculous farce and rhapsody, bufiboning 
all plays.’ It created a prodigious sensation, created 
a model for such things, and raised controversies, 
personal and literary, that lasted into another 
generation. In his chef fP oeuvre Buckingham is 
said to have had the assistance of Martin ClifTord, 
afterwards Master of the Charterhouse ; of his own 
chaplain, Sprat, aften\*ards Bishop of Rochester ; 
and also of Butler, author of Hudibras; but there 
is no reason to doubt that the work was in sub- 
stance mainly his own. The plan is that Bayes, 
the author-manager, is made to submit his new 
piece to the criticism of a town amateur and a 
country gentleman, and receives their comments 
cand suggestions with no very good grace. 

From *The Reheanal.’ 

Johnson^ Honest Frank \ 1 am glad to see thee with 

all my heart : how long hast thou been in town? 

Smiih, Faith, not above an hour ; and, if 1 had not 
met you here, I had gone to look you out ; for I long to 
talk with you freely of all the strange new things we 
have heard in the country. 

Johm^ And, by my troth, 1 have long’d as much to 
laugh with you at all the impertinent, dull, fantastical 
things we are tired out with here. 

Smith. Dull and fantastical! that’s on excellent com- 
position. Pray, what are our men of business doing? 

Johns. I ne’er inquire after ’em. Thou knowest my 
humour lies another way. I love to please myself as 
much, and to trouble others os little as 1 con ; and there- 
fore do naturally avoid the company of those solemn 
fops, who, being incapable of reason and insensible of 
wit and pleasure, are always looking grave and troubling 
one another, in hopes to be thought men of business. 

Smith. Indeed, I have ever observetl that your grave 
lookers are the dullest of men. 

Johns. Ay, and of birds and beasts too : your gravest 
bird is an owl, and your gravest beast is an ass. 

Smith. Well : but how dost thou pass thy lime? 

Johns. ^Vhy, os I used to do ; eat, drink as well os I 
can, have a friend to chat with in the afternoon, and 
sometimes see a play; where there are such things, 
Frank, such hideous, monstrous things, that it has almost 
made me forswear the stage, and resolve to apply myself 
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to the solid nonsense of your men of bosincss, as the 
more ingenious pastime. 

Smith. I have heard, indeed, you have had lately 
many new plays ; and our countr)- wits commemi *cm. 

J^hns. Ay, so do some of our city wits loo ; but they 
are of the new kind of wits. 

Smith. New kind \ what kind is that? 

Ji'hpu, Why, your virtuosi ; your civil j>crsons, your 
drolls ; fellows that scorn to imitate nature, but arc 
given altogether to elevate and surprise. 

Smith. Elevate and surprise ! prithee, make me under* 
stand the meaning of that. 

Jchfu, Nay, by my troth, that *s a hard matter : I 
don’t understand that myself. Tis a phrase they have 
got among them, to express their no-meaning by. I *11 
tell you, as near as I can, what it is. Let me sec ; ’tis 
fighting, loving, sleeping, rhyming, dying, dancing, sing- 
ing* crying \ and everything, but thinking and sense. 

Bayes [entering^ Your most obsequious, and most 
observant, very servant, sir. 

jehns. Odso, this is an author I ’ll go fetch him to 
you. 

Smith. No, prithee let him alone. 

Johm. Nay, by the l.ord, I ’ll liave him. [^Coes a/Ur 
him.) Here he is t I have caught him. Pray, sir, now 
for my sake, will you do a favour to this friend of mine ? 

Saj^es. Sir, it is not within my small capacity to do 
favours, but receive ’em ; especially from a person that 
does wear the honourable title you are pleased to impose, 
sir, upon this^sweet sir, your servant. 

Smith. Your humble servant, sir 
Jahni. But wilt thou do me a favour, now? 

Bayes. Ay, sir, what is *l ? 

Johns. Why, to tell him the meaning of thy last play. 
Bayes. I low, sir, the meaning? Do you mean the 
plot ? 

Johns. Ay, ay ; anything. 

Bayes. Faith, sir, the intrigo’s now quite out of my 
head ; but I have a new one in my pocket that I may- 
say is a virgin ; it has never yet been blown u|>on. I 
must tell you one thing : 'tis all new wit, and, though I 
say it, a better than my last ; and you know well enough 
how that took. In fine, it shall read, and write, and act, 
and plot, and show, ay, and pit, box, an<l gallery, egad, 
with any play in Europe. This morning is its last 
rehearsal, in their habits, and all that, ns it is to l)e 
acted ; and if you and your friend will do it but the 
honour to see it in its virgin attire, fhoiigli, perhaps, it 
may blush, 1 shall not be ashamed to discover its naked* 
ness unto you. I think it is in (his pocket. 

Johns. Sir, I confess I am not able to answer you in 
this new way ; but if you please to lead, I shall be glad 
io follow you, and I hope my friend will do so too. 

Smith. Sir, I have no business so considerable as 
should keep me from your company. 

Baya. Yes, here it Is. No, cry you mercy : this is 
my book of Drama Commonplaces, the mother of many 
other phyt. 

Johns, Drama Commonplaces I pray what 's that ? 
Baya. Why, sir, some certain helps that we men of 
art have found it convenient to make use of. 

Smith, How, sir, helps for wit ? 

Bayes, Ay^ air, that ^s my position. And I do here 
aver that no man yet the sun e’er shone upon has parts 
sufficient to Axmish out a stage, except it were by the 
help of these my rules* 


Johm. W hat .nre those rules, 1 pray? 

Hayei. Why, sir, my fir^l rule is the rule of Irans- 
version, or Kcgula Duplex; tli.^ngiug vcr>c into prose, 
or pro>e into verse, a/ternatn ? as you please. 

I Smith. Well ; hut how is this done by a rule, sir? 

Itayes. \\ hy thus, sir ; nothing so easy when under* 
.stood. I take a lxx*k in my hand, either al home or 
elsewhere, for that ’s all one ; if there l< any wit in ‘l, as 
there is no book but has some, 1 transverse it ; that is, 
if it l>e prose, put it into verse (but that lakes up some 
lime), and if it be verse, put it into prose. 

Johns. Mcthihks, Mr Bayes, that puttir^g verse into 
prose should be cillctl tran^l^rosing. 

Bayes. By my troth, .sir, 'tii!; a \ery good notion; and 
hereafter it shall l>e so. 

Smith. Well, sir, and what d'ye do with it then? 

Bayes. .Make it t\%y own. Tis so changed that no 
man can know it. My next rule i> the rule of record, 
by way of table-book. Pray oWerve. 

Johns. We hear you, sir ; go on. 

Bayes. As thus. I come into a coffec*housc, or some 
other place where witty men resort, I make as if I 
minded nothing ; do you mark? but as soon as any one 
speaks, pop 1 slap it riown, and make that loo my own. 

Johns. But, hir Bayes, ate you not sometimes in 
danger of their making you restore, by force, whal you 
have gotten thus by nrt ? 

Bayes. No, sir; the world’s unmindful: they never 
take notice of these things. 

Smith. But pmy, Mr Bayes, among all your other 
rules, have you no one rule for invention ? 

Bayes, Yes, sir, that’s my third rule that 1 have here 
in iny pocket. 

Smith. What rule can that be, I wonder ? 

Bayes. Why, sir, when 1 have anything lo invent, I 
never trouble my head about it, as other men do ; but 
presently turn over this book, and there 1 have, at one 
view, all that Persius, Montaigne, Seneca’s Tragedies 
Horace, Juvenal, CLiudian, Pliny, Plutarch’s Lives and 
the rest, have ever thought upon this subject : and so, in 
a trice, by leaving out a few words, or putting in others 
of my own, the business is done. 

Johns. Indcc<l, Mr Bayes, this is as sure and com- 
pendious a way of wit as ever I heard of. 

Bayes. Sir, if you make the least scruples of the 
efficacy of these my rules, do but come to the playhouse, 
and you shall Judge of cm by the efifccts. 

(Frem Act i. sc. 1 .) 

In the piece as rehearsed a battle is fought 
between foot and great hobby-horses. At last 
Drawcansir comes in and kills all on both sides. 
While the battle is fighting, Bayes is telling them 
when to shout, and shouts with them. 

Draxsxansir. Others may boast a single man to kill ; 
But I (he blood of thousands daily spill. 

I^t petty kings the names of parlies know : 

Where’er I come, I slay lioth friend and foe. 

The swiftest horsemen my %wifi rage controls, 

And from their bodies drives their trembling souls. 

If they had wings, and to the gods could fly, 

1 would pursue and beat 'em through the sky ; 

And make proud Jove, with all his thunder, see 
This single arm more dreadful is than he. 

Bayes. There 's a brave fellow for you now, sirs. You 
may talk of your Hectors, and Achilles's, and I know not 
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who ; but I defy all your lust ones, and your romances 
too, to show me one such conqueror as this Drawcansir. 

Johns. I swear I think you may. 

Smith. But, Mr Bayes, how shall all these dead men 
go ofl*? for I see none alive to help ’em. 

Jtayis. Go off ! why, as they came on, upon their legs : 
how should they go off? Why, do you think the f>coplc 
here don't know they arc not dead? He is mighty igno- 
rant, poor man : your friend here is very silly, Mr John* 
son ; egad, he is. Ha, ha, ha \ Come, sir, 1 *11 show you 
how they shall go olT. Rise, rise, sirs, and go about your 
business. There ’s go olT for you now ; ha, ha, ha J Mr 
Ivory, a word. Gentlemen, I Ml be with you presently. 

Johns. Will you so? 'fhen wcMl be gone. 

Smith, Ay, prithee Id ’s go, that we may p^ese^^'e our 
hearing. One battle more will take mine quite away. 

Bay/s [mten'ngtmth Play<rs\ Where arc the gentlemen? 

\si Ptayrr. They arc gone, sir. 

Bayfs. Gone I *.sdcath, this act is l>est of all. 1 Ml go 
fetch 'em again. 

\st Pltiyer. What shall we do, now he is gone away ? 

znd Player, Wliy, so much the better ; then let *s go to 
dinner. 

Player, Stay, here’s a foul piece of paper. Lei’s 
sec what Mis. 

o,th Player, Ay, ay, come, let ’s hear it. 

3n/ Player [Beads the txrgutnent of the fifth net]. 

* Cloris, at length, being sensible of Prince PrclljTnan's 
passion’ . . . — 'Flus will never do : Mis just like the rest. 
Come, let ’s l)e gone. 

A/ost of the Players. Ay, plague on’l, let ’s go away. 

Bayes [entering], A plague on ’em both for me ! they 
have made me sweat, to run after ’em. A couple of 
senseless rascals, that had rather go to dinner than see 
this play out, with a plague to ’em. What comfort has 
a man to write for such dull rogues! Come, Mr — a-** 
where arc you, sir? Come away, quick, quick. 

Sta^^e-keeper. Sir: they arc gone to dinner. 

Bayes, Ves, I know the gentlemen arc gone ; but I 
ask for the players. 

Stage keeper. Why, anM please your worship, sir, the 
players are gone to dinner too. 

Bayes, IIow! arc the players gone to dinner? Mis im- 
possible : the players gone to dinner I egad, if they arc, 
1 Ml make ’em know what it is to injure a person that 
docs them the honour to write for ’em, and all that, A 
company of proud, conceited, humorous, cross-grain'd 
persons, and all that. Egad, I ’ll make ’em the most 
contemptible, despicable, inconsiderable persons, and all 
that, in the whole world, for this trick. Egad, I ’ll be 
revenged on ’em ; I Ml sell this play to the other house. 

Stage-keeper. Nay, good sir, donM take away the book ; 
you Ml disappoint the company that comes to sec it acted 
here this afternoon. 

Bayes. That’s all one, I must reserve this comfort to 
myself, my play and I shall go together; wc will not 
part, indeed, sir. 

Stage-keeper, But what will the town say, sir ? 

Bayes, The town 1 why, what care 1 for the totvn ? 
Egad, the town has us’d me as scurvily as the players 
have done; but I’ll be reveng’d on them loo; for IMl 
lampoon ’em all. And since they will not admit of my 
plays, they shall know what a satirist I am. And so fare- 
well to this stage, egad, for ever. (From Act v. tc. i.) 

Tom Rr wn collected BucklnchamM MUetUmneous Works to 
1704-5, ond they were repeatedly re-ediled and reprinted. See tK« 


Life of Buckingham by hie Caitbrul follower, Brian Fairfax, reprinted 
in Arber*< edition of Tke PehearsaHtBkk) ; the Life by Lady Burgh- 
clere (1905); Sommera's edition ofTheRtksarsAl (1914); and the 
Quarterty RrfifUf (or January 18^1 which giree some account of 
an unpublished Commonplace -book. 

John Oldham (1653-83), son of a Noncon- 
formist minister at Shipton-Moyne in Gloucester- 
shire, studied at St Edmund Hall, Oxford ; was for 
three years usher in Croydon Free School ; and 
became subsequently a private tutor. His early 
death (from smallpox) drew eloquent tributes from 
Waller and from Dr>'den, from Tate, Flatman, 
Tom Durfey, and Tom Brown. Pope, who was 
indebted to him for some hints, regretted his 
’indelicacy,’ and thought his ’strong rage’ too like 
Billingsgate. He made clever paraphrases from 
the classical satirists, adapted to contemporary 
London conditions, and skilful translations from 
Greek, Latin, and French poets (including some of 
the least modest things of Petronius, Ovid, and 
N’oiture), as well as of passages of Scripture ; wrote 
four violent satires against the Jesuits, and an 
ironical one against virtue ; satires on a false 
woman, on a printer, on the calamities of authors ; 
and produced a number of occasional lyrics, many 
of them ‘ Pindarics.’ The most elaborate was a 
‘Pindaric’ in memory of a college friend, one of 
whose forty-two stanzas runs thus : 

Thy soul within such silent pomp did keep, 

As if humanity >verc lull’d asleep ; 

So gentle was thy pilgrimage beneath. 

Time’s unheard feet scarce make less noise. 

Or the soft journey which a planet goes ; 

Life seem’d all calm as its last breath, 

A still tranquillity so husht thy breast, 

As if some halcyon were its guest, 

And there had built her nest ; 

It hardly now enjoys a greater re.st 
As that smooth sea which wears the name of peace 
Still with one even face appears. 

And feels no tides to change it from its place, 

No waves to alter the fair form it bears 5 
As that unspotted sky, 

Where Nile docs want of min supply, 

Is free from clouds, from storm is ever free : 

So thy unvary’d mind was always one, 

And with such clear serenity still shone, 

As causM Ihy little world to seem all temp’rate zone. 

The satire in which ‘Spenser is brought in 
dissuading the author from poetry’ gives a poor 
account of contemporary poets : 

So many now and bad the senbbters be, 

’Tis scandal to be of their company. , . . 

The fools are troubled with the flux of brains. 

And each on paper squirts his filthy sense. • 

A leash of sonnets and of dull lampoon 
Set up an author, who forthwith is grown 
A man of pans, of rhiming, and renown : 

Even that vile wretch who in lewd verse each year 
Describes the pageants and roy good Lord-MayV, 
Whose works must ser>‘e the next election day 
For making squibs and under pies to lay, 

Yet counts himself of the inspire train, 

And dares in thought the sacred name profane 
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—one of ihe very few English writers who have 
been accepted as the ^realc^t men of letter^ of 
their time, and the only one perhaps nho hcild'« a 
position of equal importance in vcr?»e, in prose, and 
(for his time) in drama- was born probably, if not | 
certainly, on the 9th of Au^^ust 1631, m the rectory * 
of Aid winkle All Saints, Northamptonshire. It 
was in the rectory of Aldvvmklc St Peters [ 
that Fuller was 
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epi «•<!•• on hi'*' fM>«>lf« Ilou . Henr) Lord 
who had dit'<i of* Aiiiallpox. Its hoollxjv < 
^oration of tfjr la^hionablc style of ilu* tina* i'* 
exactly wh.it we sc<- ni the early vv<irk of nonic, 
if not of all. ^reat jhhMs. Dryvlen held .1 \\*es(- 
min-*ter holar^liqj .0 Irinits.and tix^k h.^ ILA. 
m the be^^innin^ of 1/^54 Uui he iiid not pri>. eed 

from his SI hol.ir* 


born ; see 
596.) His fathei 
was Erasmus, the 
third son of Sit 
Erasmus Dr)'dcn. 
Part., of Canons 
Ashby, in the 
same county, but 
on (he opposite or 
western side of it, 
neitr Towccsier, 
while Aldvvinkle 
is on the eastern 
side, in the Nen 
valley, between 
Thrapston and 
Oundle. 'Po this 
latter district )>e* 
longed the fantily 
of the poct^s 
mother, Mary 
Pickering, daugh- 
ter of a clergyman 
and granddaugh- 
ter of Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, Ban. 
A small estate at 
Blakesley, in the 
Canons Ashby 
neighbourhood, 
descended to Dr>'- 



shtp to \>K‘ I* < !!ov\ , 
ni»r dul he take his 
^ Master N though 
he s,iid to have 
rcMded for the full, 
or ntuiriy the full, 
seven veaT' whuh 
qualihcd fnt that 
decree. \\*e knt>w 
really nothing 4>f 
his college < areer 
except that he 
knew Pep> > there ; 
that hccontributed 
soon after he went 
up another |H>em, 
commenda lory 
this time to the 
btK>k of a living 
friend, John Hod- 
desdon's Sioft an<i 
Ptimiusus ; and 
that in July of 
his second year 
he was discom- 
monsed, gated, and 
sentenced to con- 
fess his crime in 
hall for disobe- 
dience to the 
vice - master and 


den from his From the Portrait by Sir G. Kneller in the National Portrait Gallery. contumacy. His 


father ; but he 


father died six 


never resided there, and his frequent visits in later 
life were always to his mother’s relations in (he Nen 
valley. The Dryden family themselves (who up to, 
and in some cases after, the poet’s time usually 
spelt the name with an i) were of northern (probably 
Border) origin, and were not seated in Northants 
tin the reign of Queen Elizabeth, w*hcn Canons 
Ashby came to them by marriage with the heiress of 
the Copes. It, with the baronetcy, would have come 
to the poet himself had he lived long enough ; and 
both actually came to one of his sons. (The present 
Drydens of Canons Ashby are descended from the 
7th Baronet’s niece and heiress, whose husl>and 
took the name and in 1795 was created a baronet.) 

We know very little of Dryden’s youth, but it 
seems to have been passed at Tichmarsh, the 
headquarters of the Pickerings. Nor do we know 
when he went to Westminster, where he was a 


months after he took his B.A., and Dr>*den suc- 
ceeded to two-thirds of the little Blakesley pro- 
perty (the other third not falling in till nearly twenty 
years later at his mother’s death). The whole of 
this was valued then at about ^60 a year. Dr)*dcn’s 
share would probably be equal to about ^150 per 
annum now, and he had therefore enough to live 
on, but no more. This is not quite superfluous in 
considering the character of his work. 

He seems to have come to London about the 
middle of 1657, and as all his relations (more par- 
ticularly his cousin, the Sir Gilbert Pickering of 
the day) were not only Parliament men but Crom- 
wcllians, he may have expected some of those 
State pickings on which, as we know from his 
friend Pepys, all men who had any kind of interest 
then counted. But the rapid changes of events 
would have disappointed him if nothing else had; 
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thouijh, in some times and circumstances, far 
worse poems than his Heroic Sinttzas on the death 
of Oliver Cromwell have made a man’s fortune. But 
there was not in Dryden the making of a regular 
place-man. He was too shy, to begin with ; pro- 
bably too much of a man of letters by taste and 
predestination, in the second place ; and (though 
he has been accused of want of high-mindedness) 
almost certainly too fastidious, in the third. He 
had not the slightest objection to flatter — hardly 
anybody in that day and long afterwards had. 
But those who have taken the trouble to know 
Dryden thoroughly cannot imagine him cither 
calmly cmbe.!zling, as most public servants then 
did, or unblushingly bargaining (as Pepys, who 
did not embezzle, bargained) with contractors and 
suitors and understrappers for palm-grease and 
‘ pots of wine.’ 

Fortunately, however, literature was once more 
becoming something of a refuge for the desti- 
tute : and Drj-den, though of no imperative or 
precocious literary tendencies, was, as was soon to 
be seen, endowed with a multifarious craftsman- 
ship such as hardly any other writer has ever 
possessed. His enemies later accused him of 
doing hack-work for the booksellers, especially 
Hcrringman, who certainly published most of his 
early pieces. Anyhow, soon after the return of 
Charles, he produced palinodes to the Heroic 
Slatizas (which, however, are themselves rather 
pro-Cromwellian than anti-royalist) in Astraa 
Retiuv, the Poem on the Coronation, and one to 
Clarendon— all couched in a splendid massive 
heroic couplet which owed very little to any fore- 
runner. And when the taste of everj'body, from 
the king to the rabble, for the newly revived drama 
had shown itself, he set to work manfully to 
achieve success in this no less profitable than 
popular kind. He was not at first ver)' successful, 
but after a time his plays added verj' largely to his 
income. Their literary value will best be con- 
sidered together and later. But for a period they 
drew him away from poetry proper, his last effort 
in poetry of any consequence for nearly fifteen years 
being the fine Annus Hirabilis (1666), in which he 
celebrated the Fire of London and the Dutch 
War. 

Although his relations do not appear to have 
done much for his worldly prosperity, it must 
have been partly due to his connection that— as 
it seems pretty early— he had access to various 
sides of ‘the great world.’ He was an early 
member of the Royal Society, which was fashionable 
as well as scientific ; he must soon after the Resto- 
ration have made acquaintance with Sir Robert 
Howard, son of the royalist Earl of Berkshire; 
and now, on ist December 1663, he married Lady 
Elizabeth, Sir Robert’s sister. The usual books 
contain aspersions on this lady’s character and 
temper, and expressions adverse to the happiness 
of the marriage, which, it may be well to say 
bluntly, rest upon no positive evidence whatsoever. 


For some sixteen or seventeen years after his 
marriage Dr>*den’s life was one of hardly chequered 
good fortune, and was chiefly passed in London, 
though he spent the Plague-time and a little 
longer (1665-66) at Charlton, his father-indaVs 
scat in Wiltshire ; and there composed not merely 
Annus Mtraiilis^ but the masterly Essay of Dra^ 
malic Poesy^ which is a landmark alike in English 
criticism and English prose style. As his family 
increased so did his means. He held for some 
years a lucrative share in the King^s Playhouse, 
was made (1670} poctdaurcate in succession to 
D’Avenant, and historiographer- royal in succession 
to Howell, with a joint salary of ,;^200, and later 
had additional pensions and small appointments. 
These, with his own little means, may have at 
one time given him the value of some fiooo a 
year of modem money. He knew many dis- 
tinguished persons from the king downwards. 
He had for a time no great share of literary 
quarrels— it appears that the famous squib of the 
Rehearsal (see infra) in 1671, as it ceruinly did 
not in the least affect the public taste for the 
heroic style of play, so it affected his own com- 
posure very little. Only towards the close of 
the period he had the unpleasant experience of 
being waylaid and cudgelled by bravoes hired 
(as it was believed, though never proved) by the 
malignant and cowardly Rochester, who had been 
a friend and patron of Dry^den, but had taken 
a spite against him as more closely attached to 
Rochester’s enemy, M uigra ve. Lady Elizabeth 
bore him three sons, two of whom were sent to 
their father’s own old school (the third went to 
the Charterhouse), and of whom both parents 
appear to have been exceedingly fond. But it 
was somewhat later than this that Dryden settled 
in the well-known house in Gcirard Street, Soho, 
where he died ; his longest residence during this 
time appears to have been in Fetter Lane. He 
knew Milton personally, and had a great admira* 
tion for him ; while Milton, though denying him 
‘poetry^ (of course in the classical sense of in- 
vention’), seems to have thought about as well 
of him as the difference of the two in politics, 
religion, morals, and poetical theory (not to men- 
tion the elder poet’s arrogant and ungracious 
temper) could let us expect. 

The freniy of the Popish Plot, and the welter 
of conspiracy and partisanship into which it threw 
the nation, had the most important effects upon 
Dryden’s life and literary career. At first it 
seemed rather doubtful what part he might take. 
He had had (or had been thought to have) some 
connections with Shaftesbury ; he brought out, as 
late as 1681, The Spanish Friar as *a Protestant 
play.’ But it must be remembered that for 
some time the king himself cither did not dare 
or did not choose to take any strong part against 
the plotmongers, and that it was only when 
they made a dead-set at his brother’s succession, 
and almost directly threatened his own crown, 
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that he threw away the scabbard. Charles has 
been traditionally said to have given Dryden hints 
both for Absalom and Achiloplul itself and for 
Th^ MidaL He was quite clever enough ; but 
though extreme originality was not Dr>dcn’s 
forte, he was himself more than capable of seizing 
the obvious handles presented. The results at 
any rate were, on the one hand, the production 
—in the original Absalom and Achitophel^ in 
Dryden’s contribution to its Second Part, in Thf 
Afsdaly and in the episodic or retaliatory lampoon 
of MacFUcknoe addressed to Shad well— of such a 
series of political satires as the world had never 
seen. Dr)'dcn's long practice in verse, and espe- 
cially in the casuistical declamation of the heroic 
play (see infra\ had supplied him with weapons 
of unparalleled sharpness and power ; his tempera- 
ment, neither phlegmatic nor sentimental, gave 
him exactly the cool command of vigorous method 
which the satirist requires. On the other hand, 
the series identified him irrevocably with the Tory 
party, and drew upon him all the fur>' and all the 
venom of the Whigs. 

A more remarkable change (for he had been a 
royalist for twenty years, and there is no evidence 
that he had ever been at heart a Republican) seems 
about the same time to have come over Dryden’s 
mind. Hitherto he had been, at least in ex- 
pression, by no means precise cither in morals 
or religion. That curious depravation in both, 
which Pepys exhibits to us more especially in 
himself and in Lord Sandwich, had no doubt 
taken place in Dryden likew'ise ; and while great 
part of his dramatic work exhibits (to put it in 
the most favourable way) complete complaisance 
to the least respectable desires of the frequenters 
of the playhouse in language and choice of subject, 
his references to religion arc, if not directly free- 
thinking, anything but reverent or devout In 
the very remarkable poem of Rtligio (1682), 
written almost concurrently with the satires, all 
this is changed, and changed in a manner for 
which it is impossible to suspect or even suggest 
any unworthy motive. Dryden appears here as 
a philosophical but orthodox Anglican, with Just 
a desire for some more authoritative decision on 
doubtful points of faith and practice than the 
Anglican creed provides. 

Such an attitude if feigned could have ^curried 
favour’ with no person and no party at that lime ; 
but if not feigned, it clears away much if not all 
suspicion from Dryden’s change of faith shortly 
after the accession of James 11 . This change 
was of course made the occasion of the most 
violent attacks on him at the time — attacks which 
have been more recently revived by Macaulay and 
others, sometimes with the assistance of false (at 
best mistaken) assertions as to the rewards he 
received. All that can be said truly is that 
Dryden is not the only person who has succumbed 
(especially after a youth of somewhat reckless living 
and thinking) to the attractions of an infallible 


Church ; that the alleged lowness of his moral tone 
has been grc.ttly exaggerated in order to disprove 
the possibility of his sincerity ; that as a matter of 
fact he gained nothing (he simply did not lose) 
by his change; and that when the fresh change 
came it struck him stnpax’idum and unflinching. 
It is simply absurd to suppose that a parly in 
the dire straits for Iiierar>* talent in which the 
\\ higs were then would not have welcomed Diydcn 
even if they had despised him ; in fact, they could 
not have helped themselves. Had Dryden chosen 
to take the oaths, William might, even without 
‘Dutch rudeness/ have turned his hack on him, 
and the w its might have emptied their quivers ; 
but the Treasury could not have kept back his 
pay. 

The reign of James, which the almost infra- 
human folly of the king made disastrous to himself 
and to all connected with him, was not, even while 
it lasted, particularly fortunate for Dryden. The 
only wages of what some arc pleased to call his 
apostasy were troublesome commissions from the 
court — a translation of the U/€ 0/ Sf Francis 
Xavier; an ill-starred attempt to urge Romanism 
on the people by help of the papers of the dead 
king, which brought upon him a severe castigation 
from the practised hand of Stillingfleet ; &c. The 
better, though not wholly good, polemical poem 
of The Hind and the Panther could not possibly 
have owed anything to the dull brain of James 
as its forerunners had perhaps ow*cd something 
to the bright one of Charles ; and the laureate’s 
poem on the birth of the Prince of Wales, with 
some fine passages, was the least good of all 
the serious efforts of his maturity. On the other 
hand, when the wreck came it was, as far as 
place and pension went, total. For the last twelve 
years of his life Dryden had nothing to rely ui>on 
but his insignificant private fortune, the liberality 
of patron-friends like Dorset — who, in spite of 
all |>olitical differences, stuck to his old com- 
panion on the voyage down the river (see pages 
781 and 813), when they talked of the English 
drama to the accompaniment of the Dutch guns — 
and the profits of his literary exertions. These 
latter were meagre, rather in proportion to the 
merit of the work than to the standards and 
necessities of the time. His latest attempts at 
drama arc, in at any rate some cases, better litem- 
ture than all save the best of his earlier ; but tliey 
were much less successful. This was partly, no 
doubt, owing to the fact that even Dr)'den’$ iron 
craftsmanship could not in old age work against 
the grain (and such work, he himself acknow- 
ledged, drama had always been to him) as it had 
worked in youth ; but partly also to the other 
facts that the public taste was changing, and that 
the interests, court and other, which had once been 
on his side were now against him. 

Fortunately he had another string to his bow. 
The standard of English learning, both in the 
classical and in the modem languages, was falling ; 
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but, partly from this very cause, there was a greater 
appetite than ever for translations. For transla* 
tion — or at least for a peculiar kind of version 
which ranged from tolerably free translation to 
the loosest possible paraphrase — Drydens genius, 
both creative and critical, was peculiarly suited. 
He had indeed, by one of his characteristic pro- 
cesses of critical evolution, arrived at a regular 
theory of it which was perhaps belter justihcd 
by his practice than in itself. According to this 
theory the translator frankly disclaims all literal 
fidelity, and endeavours to rearrange or recreate 
the work in his hands, so as to produce something 
that seems to him to stand in the same relation 
to the language of the time and the probable 
readers of his own clay as that in which the original 
stood in regard to those to whom it was addressed. 
He had, in the early volumes of a scries of Mis^ 
cellauifSy begun this process on divers classical 
authors, almost as soon as the time of his first 
great satires. In this latest period he carried it 
out, partially or exclusively, in three works of 
importance— a translation of Juvenal and Persius, 
executed partly by himself, partly by others ; the 
famous version of V'irgil ; and his last and greatest 
book of verse, the FabUsy of which the most con- 
siderable portions were what he called ‘ translations’ 
of Chaucer and Boccaccio. The Virgil is believed 
to have brought him in as much as ^12005 the 
Fables were sold for the far more inadequate 
initial price of two hundred and fifty guineas. 
Moreover, during nearly the whole of his later 
literary life Dryden derived an income — small 
and uncertain in amount, but no doubt useful to 
him— from the supply of prologues and epilogues, 
according to the elemand of the time, for plays 
other than his own. As these pieces were specially 
addressed ad vulgttSy some of the less estimable 
features of his language and sentiment appear in 
them ; but hardly any part of his work shows 
more triumphantly his almost miraculous power 
of literary adjustment, the trumpet-ring and echo 
of his verse, and the clear, shrewd, solid strength 
of his sense and thought. Although in these 
years his literary primacy was not really disputed 
by any competent judgment, he naturally had his 
share, and more than his share, of the controversial 
amenities of the roughest and fiercest period of 
political strife in English history ; while very late 
in his life (1698) he was assailed from another 
side and in the house of his political friends, 
having to bear no small part of the brunt of 
Jeremy Collier’s famous onslaught on the Profane^ 
ness and Immorality of flu Stage. He had not 
merely the good sense but (as everything tends 
to show) the sincere good feeling to plead guilty, 
at most claiming extenuating circumstances. 

Otherwise the last years of his life were fairly 
happy. All his family survived him — though all 
followed him at no great distance of time, death 
being in the ease of his wife and youngest son 
preceded by impaired sanity. Some of his connec- 


tions, both of the older and newer generations, were 
his fast friends to the last However much he 
might be abused by mere snarlcrs or by political 
and religious partisans, everybody felt — and he 
know that ever>*body felt — that he had succeeded 
to much more than the position of Ben Jonson 
as not merely official but actual head of English 
poetry and English literature ; while all the best 
of the younger men of letters (except Swift, his 
kinsman, and the recipient of an imagined affront) 
were his hearty admirers. It was while the Fables 
were still in the first flush of success that he died 
(from mortifleation of the toe caused by gout) on 
1st May 1700, and was (ultimately) buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Even those who, like Macaulay 
earlier and Sir Leslie Stephen later, have taken, 
for political or other reasons, an unfairly low view 
of Dr>'dcn’$ moral character, admit his possession 
of not a few moral virtues — modesty ; absence of 
jealousy, conceit, or arrogance ; family affection. 
Others, acknowledging that some of the degrada- 
tion of a rather degraded time affected him, regard 
him as on the whole in need of ver)* little white- 
washing even morally. His intellectual and literary 
greatness, if not always fully or properly recog- 
nised, has scarcely ever been denied by any 
competent authority. 

His position can spare the aid of the historic 
estimate, but is largely heightened, widened, and 
strengthened thereby. In himself, and witho'it 
any account taken of independence of his pre- 
decessors or influence on those who came after 
him, Dryden is a dramatist of singular variety, 
volume, and (at his best) vigour ; a prose- writer 
forcible, agreeable, and adequate to his subject as 
arc few ; a poet wanting only in the highest and 
rarest atmosphere of poetry ; and in all these 
departments a master at once of the formal and 
the material constituents of literature. Hardly any 
one, except Lucretius, can argue in verse as he 
can ; no one has a securer and dcAer grasp of 
the weapons of satire ; in declamation (an inferior 
kind, no doubt) he has hardly a superior. Whether 
we look at the variety of his gifts or at the ex- 
cellences of their individual expression, his con- 
tribution to English literature approves itself at 
once. But when we supplement this mere ^ tasting ’ 
by an orderly examination of the state of that 
literature before and after his time, enjoyment 
becomes definite appreciation. We no longer, in a 
phrase of his own, * like grossly,’ but accurately, and 
with discrimination of what he did. 

In every one of the three departments it is all- 
important to notice that Dryden by no means 
displaced or rejected the great Elizabethan work, 
preference (and just preference) of which* has 
made some judges unjust to him. If one or two 
men of the * giant race,’ such as Milton and 
Broivne, survived till he was no longer young, they 
were but survivals ; and even as such they passed 
away before he reached his own perfection. As a 
poet he is to be compared not with Milton, hardly 
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even with Cowley, but with D'Avcnant on the one 
hand and Chamberlayne on the other ; as a prose- 
writer and a dramatist hardly with any one of 
his forerunners, seeing that he represents in each 
class a new style rising on the already broken-down 
ruins of the past- Practically, with a decision and 
unanimity rare at such crises, the Restoration 
turned over a new leaf in all three volumes ; and 
it was of the utmost importance that such a master 
as Dryden was there to set the copy on the blanks. 

It was also extremely fortunate that he was not a 
precocious writer, and that he was (beyond almost 
all other men of letters in any way his equals; in 
the habit of reconstructing his thcor)* anti practice 
from time to time. But, like all great poets, he was 
born with certain secrets which he did not indeed 
discover or apply very early, but which gave an 
unmistakable impress to his work when, and almost 
before, it became mature. In poetry the chief 
of these was the mastery of a singularly strong 
and nervous line, which, by the agency partly of 
the new-stopped or mainly-stopped couplet, was 
girded up from the flaccid looseness into which 
both the blank-verse practice of the later drama- 
tists and the luxuriantly overlapped couplet of the 
poets from Wither to Chamberlayne, had plunged 
the decasyllable* Something of this appears even 
in the Heroic SiansaSy but it is much more con- 
spicuous in the three couplet poems above referred 
to and in Annus Mirabilis^ Up, however, to the 
dale of the latter Dryden^s vcrsiflcation worked a 
little stiffly- It still needed expletives like ‘do^ 
and ‘ did still had recourse to effective but obvious 
tricks, such as the scattering of identical emphatic 
words like ‘you’ and ‘your’ in different places of 
the line. His fifteen years’ practice in drama — 
couplet at first, then blank-verse — relieved him of 
this ; and when he reappeared with Absalom and 
Achitophel there was hardly a formal blemish left 
on his verse — for the uses of the triplet and the 
Alexandrine, to which he resorted to avoid 
monotony, cannot be called blemishes. In the 
twenty years that remained to him he improved 
even on this standard ; he certainly adjusted it to 
wider ranges of subject than political and con- 
troversial matters could afford. And while the 
exquisite lines to the Duchess of Ormond in his 
latest volume take up the device of ‘you^ which 
has been noticed in him forty years before, they 
employ it, in common with other devices, after 
such a fashion of combined grace and grandeur as 
nothing but the very topmost summits of poetic 
workmanship can excel. 

Nor, though the couplet is Dryden’s chief 
medium, is it by any means the only one of 
which he is a master. His ‘Pindarics’ — the 
in-egularly rhymed stansas which Cowley had made 
f^hionable~are, not merely in the universally 
known Alexander's Feasty but in the partly belter 
Ode on Mrs Antu Killigrew and other places, the 
finest of their kind His lighter lyrics (in his play* 
songs chiefly), though they never have the sweetest 


or airic'i.i charm of those of the poets of Charles 
the First s time, or even that of the best pieces of 
Dorset and Rochester, Sedley and Afr.a Behn, h.ive 
been as a rule much undervalued ; and he gave 
no small assistance lo the reintroduclion of the 
triple-fool, anapaestic or dactylic, into English 
potiry for purposes superior lo those of doggerel 
and ballad. 

The diction and the subjects of this verse were 
of equal importance. As far as the latter head 
is concerned, Dryden’s accomplishment in verse- 
argument was of course not unmixcdly beneficial 
to English literature. It made {>oeiry attempt as 
amain business what is really a main business of 
prose ; and it gave, if not countenance, yet pretext 
to a deplorable family of verse didactics. But it 
was in itself too consummate not to ‘conquer lime* 
(as Landor put it), and it by no means prevented 
the poet from doing much besides arguing. 
Dryden’s narration is admirable, his discourse 
in non-argumeniativc ways superb ; and his de- 
scription has since the days of Wordsworth been 
unduly depreciated. He cannot (or at least he 
docs not) attempt to describe with the elaboration 
of the modern word-painter ; but he is equal to the 
im.ige$ he attempts to reproduce, and his single epi- 
thets are often admirably luminous and suggestive. 

Undoubtedly, however, his great claim, next to 
his versification, lies in his diction. He rejects 
the euphuistic promiscuousness of his forerunners 
without falling into the mere vulgarity of some of 
his immediate contemporaries, or into the grayncss 
and lack of colour of standard eightccnth-ccntury^ 
English. He has not the slightest horror either 
of a new word or of a foreign word or of an archaic 
word, yet by a half-instinctive process of selection 
he has arranged a vocabulary which, though no 
doubt there can never be any final standard of 
English, perhaps approaches that ideal as near as 
any that can mentioned. So at least thought 

Charles James Fox, who, when he undertook his 
History of James II., resolved to use no word 
which was not to be found in Dryden. But 
Dryden’s practice belies Fox’s theory'. 

The combination of these gifts with a far smaller 
portion of the true ‘poetic fire’ than has been 
assigned to Dryden by all but one-sided criticism 
would have sufficed to secure an altogether un- 
usually high level of merit It is not even true 
that (as Landor qualifies the praise given above 
by saying) he is ‘never tender or sublime.’ He 
is not often tender, but he is sometimes ; he is 
sublime not seldom. But the intellectual and 
artistic qualities of his verse are no doubt on the 
whole atK)vc the emotional. His best poems have 
been glanced at already, but a short catalogue 
of all the more important, with dates and a brief 
note of the subject, &c, of each, may be useful 
Heroic Siansasy quatrains on Cromwell’s death 
(1658) ; Asiraa ReduXy on the king’s return, and, 
like the two following, in heroic couplets (1660); 
Panegyric on the Coronation (1661) ; To My Lord 
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C/i(tf/c^//or (Kew Year's Day 1662); Annus Mira^ 
bills (winter of i666), quatrains ; Absalom and 
Achilophely with its sequels, all in couplets, and 
all written and published between November 1681 
and November 1682 ; Religio Laiciy religious- 
philosophical couplets (1682); 7 'Arsnodia An^us- 
A////, a Pindaric on the death of Charles II. (1685) ; 
T/i^ //ind and (he PanHury an allegorical polemic 
in couplets on the quarrel between the Anglican 
and Konian Churches, with side-hits at the Pro- 
testant sects and obnoxious persons like Burnet 
(1687); Ilriiannia also couplets (1688); 

EUonoriXy an cpicedc on Lady Abingdon, written 
to order, but witli splendid passages, in couplets 
(1692). The dates of the great translations and 
of the FabUs (which included rehandlings of the 
Knight’s, Nun’s Priest’s, and Wife of Bath’s Tales 
from Chaucer \ of Ths Flower and the Leaf; and 
of the stories of Sigismonda, Honoria, and Cymon, 
from Boccaccio) have been given above. Drj'dcn’s 
minor poems, which are very numerous, arc scat- 
tered over the whole forty years of his literary life, 
and in many places— his plays, those of others, 
the Miscellanies which he edited, and the various 
books for which, as compliments or commenda- 
tions or otherwise, they were specially written. 

It will have been observed from this catalogue — 
and indeed it is generally known — that the larger 
part of Dryden’s poetical work is written in the 
heroic or decasyllabic couplet, to which he gave an 
entirely new stamp, and which, directly or through 
the refined but not in all ways improved form 
given to it by Pope, became the reigning metre of 
English verse for nearly a hundred and fifty years. 
And attention has been drawn already to the 
imporlance of his dramatic work in reference to 
this. That work falls into four classes— comedies 
or tragi-comedics, heroic plays, later blank-verse 
dramas, and operas. 

Dryden’s comedies have, in the general opinion, 
been ranked lowest among his uorks ; and with 
sonic excuse. His touch was scarcely light enough 
for the kind ; and, perhaps here only, he never 
worked out a distinct form of his own. His 
comedies, tragi-comedies, and (in the useful 
French limitation of the word) dramas float be- 
tween the humour-comedy of Jonson, the romantic- 
prosaic comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
the brilliant new comedy of manners which, quite 
early in his career, Ethcrege aimed at, and which, 
laic in that career, Congreve and Vanbrugh trium- 
phantly achieved. This uncertainly of scheme and 
spirit is not helped by the very frequent co<arseness 
of language and incident or by the indistinctness 
of comic character. But in one particular situa- 
tion— the pair of light-oMovcs who flirt and bicker 
but are really very fond of each other- Dryden 
is not unsuccessful 5 while in one figure of an 
affected coquette, the Melantha of Marriage A la 
Mode (1672)^ he has borrowed little from anyone 
else, and has lent a great deal to one of Congreve’s 
masterpieces, MillamanL The drawbacks of his 


comedy appear at once in his earliest play, The 
Wild Gallant (1663), have not disappeared in 
his last, the tragi-comic Love Triumphant oi 1694, 
Its merits appear chiefly in Secret Love^ or the 
Maiden Queen (1667), where Nell Gu'ynne’s acting 
undoubtedly helped, but by no means wholly 
created, the attractive part of Florimel, one of 
the flirts above mentioned ; the also-mentioned 
Marriage d la Mode; The Spanish Friar {ifHi) \ 
and Amphitryon (1690). The blank-verse trage- 
dies, which he produced after giving up rhyme, 
undoubtedly contain his noblest work in drama — 
the bold, but not wholly too bold, attempt on the 
subject of Antony and Cleopatra called Alt for 
Lovfy or I he World Well Lost (1678) ; the carefully 
^^TOUght and admirably written Don Sebastian 
(1690); and the fine rhetorical Cteomenes (1692}, 
his last play but one. These, however, are in- 
evitably brought into contrast with the Elizabethan 
masterpieces, and sufler accordingly. The operas, 
Albion and A/banius (1685) and ICing Arthur 
(1691), contain good work, especially in the lyric 
parts ; but they are mainly curiosities, historically 
interesting as marking a transition from the 
masque. A curiosity, again, is the rhymed or 
^tagged’ dramatisation of Paradise Losiy called 
The State of Innocence (1674), which Dryden also 
called an opera, and which is said to have been 
good-naturedly though half-contemptuously author- 
ised by Milton himself. Curiosities of a less agree- 
able kind occur in the Shakespearian alterations 
of The Tempest y after D’Avenant (1667), and of 
Trait us atid Cressida (1679) ; but some of Dryden’s 
drama is only ^ curious ’ in a worse sense still. 

The heroic play deserves separate treatment for 
many reasons — the chief being its pre-eminent 
scrvnccablcness in perfecting his verse, its odd 
historical isolation as a kind immensely popular 
for a time and then chiefly laughed at, and its 
close connection with the admirable Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy. He did not exactly invent itj it 
is one of those literary kinds which, in a famous 
phrase, were never directly invented by any one, 
but ‘growed.* The heroic play has something to 
do with the long-winded but universally read 
French novels of the Scudtfry class ; something 
with the French tragedy of Corneille and his 
earlier contemporaries 5 much with the out-at-heel 
degradation of blank-verse in the last plays written 
immediately before the closing of the theatres in 
1642 : much also with the growing distaste for 
remote imaginative conceit and emotion, the grow- 
ing fancy for sharp intellectual rally and repartee. 
The first example of it in its high-flo%vn senti- 
ment, rhetorical style, and non-natural situation is 
D’Avenant’s Siege of RhodeSy which, safeguarded 
by its title of ^ opera,’ actually preceded the Restora- 
tion and the reopening of the theatre generally 
(1656). It was written for nearly forty years after 
that date. But its flourishing time was from 166$ 
to 1680, and all its best examples were mainly 
or wholly Dryden’s work. He it was who first 
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achieved the hectoring, ringing tenor of us couplet 
tirades, and the sharp batticdorc-and-shuttlecock 
(so admirably ridiculed by Ilullcr and in the 
Rchtarsal^ and always on the point of burlesquing 
itself) of its single-line interchanges of speech. 
Th€ Ifuiian which he wrote in collaboration 

with his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Howard, ap- 
peared as early as January 1664 ; Th^ India ft 
Emperor y by himself, and far superior, followed in 
1665. But he made much farther advances to the 
eccentric perfection which the thing admitted in ' 
Tyrannic Lovcy or the Royal Martyr (1669), on the | 
story of St Catharine, and the two parts of The 
Conquest of Granada (1670), all three of which are 
triumphs of preposterous situation and sentiment, 
carried off by the most extraordinary bravado of 
poetical rhetoric, which not seldom becomes, for 
moments, actual poetry of a high class. His last, 
and in some ways his greatest, heroic or rhymed 
tragedy was Aurengzebe (1675), a play interesting 
because of its contemporary if remote subject, and 
though not possessing the furia and sweep of its 
two predecessors, including passages (one espe- 
cially) which display at nearly their best Dryden’s 
masterly fashion of writing and his criticism — 
not subtle or profound, but strong and true and 
everlasting— of life. 

The transition to his prose is all the easier 
because, as was noted above, the first consider- 
able example of that prose, the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesyy is in part a defence of rhymed plays. 
Congreve represents Diy^dcn as acknowledging 
indebtedness to Tillotson ; but Diyden was too 
proud a man to be a vain one, and it is very 
difficult to trace the indebtedness chronologically 
as well as aesthetically. It is certain that for 
years past there had been, unconsciously or con- 
sciously, both a vague desire for and actual 
attempts at a style less gorgeous but more gener- 
ally useful than the styles of Milton, Taylor, and 
Browne, less intricate and cumbrous than that 
of Clarendon, easier and more conversational than 
that of Hobbes. Beginnings of such a style are 
found as far back as Jon son ; Cowle/s essays mark 
a great advance in it. But these essays were not 
published early. The real bringers of it about were 
a group of men — Tillotson, Temple, Halifax, South, 
Dryden himself, and one or two more — who were 
all bom about the year 1630. For the perfecting 
of such a style the essay, with its freedom from 
stiff rhetorical rules of argument and its wide 
liberty, offered special advantages ; and Dryden, 
who, if he did not require, always preferred, a model, 
found in Corneille's examens of his ovn plays one 
for the adjustment of the essay to purposes of 
literary criticism. Most of the long succession of 
essays, prefaces, and so forth with which he 
followed up the Essay of Drafnatic Poesy itself 
are, like it, devoted to literary subjects, with, 
naturally enough, a strong admixture of political 
and other polemic, in the period from the 
Popish Plot to the Revolution. But whatever the 


sii1)jc<.l, the style is the same, or rather it adjusts 
itself to almost any subjetl with blight variation 5. 
Fault has been found with it (by Coleridge; for not 
possessing a ‘stricter and purer grammar;’ but 
this comes from the mistaken notion that English 
grammar has a ‘sealed pattern’ lying somewhere 
stored up and not to be varied from* instead of 
being, as it really is, in the main an induction 
from the practice of the best writers. At first he 
was perhaps a little too colloquial ; but as this 
fault grew upon his contemporaries he himself 
corrected it. He was at first also too much given 
to the use of foreign words ; but though he, wise!) , 
never gave this up, he used it later with an 
equally wise moderation. His diction has the 
same clear-cut force and form that it possesses in 
poetiy ; and the mould of his sentences, with its 
not excessive or monotonous antithesis, its easy 
swing and vibration, and the clenching stroke at 
the end, reminds one in no unpleasant w*ay of his 
management of the couplet. The great character 
of his prose throughout is its combination of ease 
that is never (or hardly ever) slipshod with weight 
which is still more rarely Moaded* or clumsy. 
Here, as in verse, he improved continually to the 
last ; and his prose Preface to the FableSy with its 
opening epistle to the Duke of Ormond, is as much 
a ‘diploma-piece’ of his style in this harmony as 
the verses to the Duchess (given at page 801) 
are of his fashion of poctiy. In both he was for 
his time a perfect master of the game ; and in such 
mastery he is very unlikely to be excelled at any 
time, whatsoever may be the changes that come 
over English literature. 

I. Poemii. — The first group of illus- 

trative extracts arc from Dryden’s poetry other 
than dramatic, the second from his dramas, the 
third from his prose. 

Character of Shafteebury. 

Of these the false Achitophel was first ; 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace : 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o*er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity ; 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high. 
He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the squids to l>oast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the nce<]ful hours of rest? 

Punish a body which he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of case? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 

To that unfeathcred two-legged thing, a son j 
Got while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And bom a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 
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In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 

Resolved to ruin or to nile the state : 

To compass this the triple bond he broke» 

The pillars of the public safety shook, 

Auci fitted Israel for a foreign yoke ; 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 
r>xirpcd a patriot's all-atoning name. 

So easy still it proves, in factious times. 

With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

Itow safe is treason, and how sacred ill, 

Where none can sin against the people's will I 
Where crowds can wink, and no offence be known, 
Since in another's guilt they find their own 1 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge ; 

The statesman \vc abhor, but praise the judge. 

In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abbethdin^ 

With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean, 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress, 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 

Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtuei only proper to the gown. 

Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed, 

David for him his tuneful harp had strung, 

And heaven had wanted one immortal song. 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand. 

And Fortune's ice prefers to Virtue’s land. 

Achitophel, grown weary to possess 
A lawful fame and lazy happiness, 

Disdained the golden fruit to gather free, 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 

(From amj Ackii^M.) 

It U Mgnificant that Dr>'den avoids the spelling which 

the Authorised Version had long made the stereotype English 
spelling, and clings to the spelling not merely of the 

Latin Vulgate but of the (Catholic) Douay version. Akk^/MA, 
• father of (he house of justice,' was the Hebrew title of a Jewish 
supreme judge. 

Tho Dulco of BuckiogbiUD. 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land : 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand ; 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but nil mankind’s epitome: 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was ever)thing by starts, and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy 1 
Railing and praising were his usual themes. 

And both, to shew hU judgment, in extremes ; 

So over»violenl, or over-civil. 

That every man with him was god or devil 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert : 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found loo late, 

He had his jest, and they had his estate ; 

He laughed himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief ; 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel : 

TIjus, wicked but in will of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

(From Abtmicm ifnj AeAi/efM.} 


Sha Anbury's Addresa to Mozunoutli. 

Auspicious prince, at whose nativity 

Some royal planet ruled the southern sky, 

Thy longing country*’s darling and desire, 

1 heir cloudy pillar and their guardian fire ; 

Their second Moses, whose extended wand 

Divides the seas, and shews the promised land ; 

Whose dawning day in every distant age 

Has exercised the sacred prophet's rage : 

The people's prayer, the glad diviner's theme, 

The young men's vision, and the old men's dream ; 

Thee saviour, thee, the nation's vows confess. 

And, never satisfied with seeing, bless : 

Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim. 

And stammering babes are taught to Ibp thy name x 

How long wilt thou the general joy detain, 

Star\'e and defraud the people of thy reign ? 

Content ingloriously to pass thy days, 

Like one of virtue fools that feeds on praise ; 

Till thy fresh glories, which now shine so bri^t. 

Grow stale, and tarnish with our daily sight ; 

Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit must be 

Or gathered ripe, or rot upon the tree : 

Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late. 

Some lucky revolution of their fate ; 

Whose motions, if we watch and guide with skill, 

(For human good depends on human will,) 

Our fortune rolls as f^rom a smooth descent. 

And from the first impression takes the bent ; 

But if unseized, she glides away like wind, 

And leaves repenting folly far behind. 

Now, now she meets you with a glorious prize, 

And spreads her locks before you as she flies I 

Had thus old David, from whose loins you spring, 

Not dared, when fortune called him to be king, 

At Gath an exile he might still remain, 

And heaven's anointing oil had been in vaim 

Let his successful youth your hopes engage, 

But shun the example of declining age $ 

Behold him setting in his western skies, 

The shadows lengthening as the vapours rise. 

He is not now as when on Jordan's sand 

The joyful people thronged to see him land, 

Covering the b^ch and blackening all the strand I 

(From AiteUm shJ AMU/JkU) 

U tfmply for the English coast, and ref« to tt> 
incident in Hebrew history* 

Ode to the Memory of Mre Asme KUllgrew; 

Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 

Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 

Whose palms, new-plucked from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 

Rich with immortal green above the rest x 
^Vhether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 

Thou roll st above us, in thy wandering race. 

Or, in procession fixed and regular, 

Mov'st with the heaven-majestic pace ; 

Or, called to more superior bliss, 

Thou tread’st, with Seraphims, the vast abyss i 
^Vhateve^ happy region be thy place, 

Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 

Thou will have time enough for hymns divine, 

Since Heaven's eternal year is thine. 

Hear, then, a mortal Muse thy praise rehearse^ 

In no ignoble verse ; 
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But such as thy own voice did practise here, 

When tny first-fruits of poesy were given ^ 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a young prohaiioiier, 

And candidate of heaven. 

If by traduction came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the less to find 
A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 

Thy father was transfused into thy bloo<1 : 

So wert thou bom into the tuneful strain^ 

An early, richi and inexhausted vein. 

But if thy pre-existing soul 
Was formed at first with myfiads more, 

It did through all the mighty poets roll, 

Who Greek or Latin laureb wore. 

And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 

If so, then cease thy flight, O heaven-bom mind ! 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore : 

Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind. 
Return to fill or mend the quire of thy celestial 
kind. . . . 

O gracious God ! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy ! 

Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 

Debased to each obscene and impious use. 

Whose harmony was first ordained above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love ! 

Oh wretched we! why were we hurried down 
This lubric and adulterate age, 

(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own,) 

To increase the steaming ordures of the stage ? 

What can we say to excuse our second fait ? 

Let this thy vestal, Heaven, atone for all ; 

Her Arethusian stream remains unsoiled, 

Unmixed with foreign filth and undefiled ; 

Her wit was more than man ; her innocence a 
child. • • * 

When in mid-air the golden trump shall sound, 

To raise the nations underground ; 

When in the valley of Jehosophat 

The judging God shall close the book of Fate ; 

And there the lost assizes keep 

For those who wake, and those who sleep ; 

When rattling bones together fly 
From the four comers of the sky 
When sinews o*er the skeletons are spread, 

Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires the dead ; 
The sacred poets first shall hear the sound, 

And foremost from the tomb shall bound, 

For they are covered with the lightest ground ; 

And straight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, 

Like mountain larks, to the new morning sing. 

There thou, sweet saint, before the quire shall go, 

As harbinger of heaven, the way to shew, 

The way which thou so well host learned below. 

(Mil*) Aoae KUligrew, dsughUr of a prtbeodory of Wostmioster 
(who Wfts ihc brother of the two drsDUiitu; see Vol. II.X died of 
soullpox 16S5, seed tweoKy-five. She p^ted pieiuree, and a 
voloise 0/ her pocoii was published afier her death. The 

or derivative theory of the orifio of the isdividual touK U 
<’PpOftcd to the view. b oeither the Vul- 

fsie DOT the Douay spelling (7#S4ry4#/)i nor yet that of the A.V. 


Satire on ShadwoU. 

All Iminnn are subject lo decay ; 

An 1, when Fate summons, monarc Iw mu^l ol>cy. 

J- leckncK? found, who, like Augu>lus, young 
Was tailed to empire, and had govemeil long. 

In pro-c .and vcr>c \sas owne^l, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Non^nse al^solutc. 

This age<l prince, now flourishing in peace, 

And blest with issue of a large increa>e, 

W’om out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succes^lou of the state ; 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with Wit, 

Cried : ‘'Tis resolved ; for Nature pleads that be 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 

Shad well alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dulness from his tender years : 

Shadw'cll alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence ; 

But Shadwell never deviates into sease. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through, and make a lucid internal ; 

But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray ; 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day. 

Besides, his goodly fabric filb the eye, 

And seems designed for thoughtless majesty : 
Thoughtless os monarch oaks that shade the plain. 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 

Heyw<^ and Shirley were but types of thee. 

Thou last great prophet of tautology \ 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they. 

Was sent before but to prepare thy way.' 

(From 

For Fteckooe. see page 7S4 of ihU N’otume, and for Shadwell, 
VeU If. p. 6 |: and for Heywood ood Shirley, unkindly con pre- 
headed in the same condemnation, pages 4 ^ 1 , 4B4 of this volume. 

To my dear Friend, Mr Congreve, on his Comody 
called *The Double Dealer.' 

Well then, (he promised hour is come at last, 

The present age of w it obscures the past : 

Strong were our sires, and as they fought they writ, 
Conquering with force of arms and dint of wit : 

Theirs was the giant race before the flood ; 

And thus, when Charles returned, our empire stood. 
Like Janus, he the stubborn soil manured, 

With rules of husbandry the rankness cured ; 

Tamed us to manners, when (he stage was rude, 

And hobterous English wit with art endued. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length, 

But what we gained in skill we lost in strength. 

Our builders were with want of genius curst ; 

The second temple was not like the fint ; 

Till you, the best Vitruvius, come at length. 

Our beauties equal, but excel our strength. 

Firm Doric pillars found your solid base, 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space ; 

Thus all below is strength, and all above is grace. 

In easy dialogue is Fletcher’s praise ; 

He moved the mind, but had not power to raise. 

Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please, 

Yet, doubling FIetcher*s force, he wants bis ease. 

In difTering talents both adorned their age, 

One for the study, toother for the stage. 
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lint \>o\h to Congreve justly shall submit^ 

One matched in judgment, l>oth o'ermatched in wit. 

In him all Iwaulics of this age we see, 

Ethcrege his courtship, Southern’s purity, 

The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wychcrly, 

All this in blooming youth you have achieved ; 

Nor are your foiled contemporaries grieved. 

So much the sweetness of your manners move. 

We cannot envy you, because we love. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he saw 
A beardless Consul made against the law, 

And join his suffrage to the votes of Rome, 

Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 

Thus old Romano bowed to Raphael's fame, 

And scholar to the youth he taught became. 

O that your brows my laurel had sustained ! 

Well had I been deposed, if you had reigned : 

The father had descended for the son ; 

For only you are lineal to the throne. 

'fhus, when the state one Edward did depose^ 

A greater Edward in his room arose ; 

Rut now, not I but poetry is curst ; 

For Tom the second reigns like Tom the first. 

But let them not mistake my patron's part, 

Nor call his charity their own desert. 

Yet this I prophesy— Thou shalt be seen. 

Though with some short parenthesis between, 

High on the throne of wit, and, seate<l there, 

Not mine— that’s little— but thy laurel wear. 

Thy first attempt an early promise made, 

That early promise this has more than paid. 

So bol<i, yet so judiciously you dare. 

That your least praise is to be regular. 

Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought, 
But genius must be bom, and never can be taught. 
This is your portion, this your native store ; 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, [more. 
To Shakespeare gave as much ; she could not give him 
Maintain your post : that ’s all the fame you need 5 
For *tis impossible you should proceed. 

Already 1 am worn with cares and age. 

And just abandoning the ungrateful stage : 
Unprofitably kept at Heaven '.s expense, 

1 live a rent* charge on His providence ; 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to ^tter fortune bom. 

Be kind to my remains ; and oh, defend, 

Against your judgment, your departed friend I 
Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue. 

But shade those laurels which descend to you : 

And take for tribute whnt these lines express : 

You merit more, nor could my love do less. 

T'^Pft 1k€ ai>(l 7Vi« tk4 ire Apparently Hoinat 

Shad well and Thomaa Rymer of the alio a dramatiit, and 

the wont of all actual and possible critics. 

On UUton. 

Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed \ 

The next in majesty ; in both the lost 
The force of Nature could no farther go 5 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 

On Cromwell. 

His grandeur he derived from Heaven alone, 

For he was great ere Fortune made him so j 


And wars, like mists that rise against the sud, 

Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. . • « 

Nor was he like those stars which only shine 
When to pale mariners they storms portend \ 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majesty t^elher blend. 

(From HtreU 

Reason and Religion. 

Dim as the borrow*ed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

1$ Reason to the soul ; and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light us here ; so Reason's glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 
So pale grows Reason at Religion's sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light 

(From 

It is worth noting the rhyming of start ¥Hth travrUrrs, 

Hind and Panther Deecrlbed. 

A milk«white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forest ranged ; 

Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased >vith horns and bounds^ 
And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. , , 
The Panther, sure the noblest next the Hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind ; 

Oh, could her inborn stains be washed away. 

She were too good to l>e a beast of prey I 
How can I praise or blame, and not o^end, 

Or how divide the frailty from the friend ? 

Her vaults and virtues lie so mixed, that she 
Nor wholly stands condemned nor wholly free. 

Then like her injured Lion, let me speak ; 

He cannot bend her, and he would not break. 
Unkind already, and estranged in part, 

The Wolf begins to share her wandering heart. 
Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 

She half commits who sins but in her will. 

If, as our dreaming Platonists report, 

There could be spirits of a middle sort, 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell. 
Who just dropped half-way down, nor lower fell ; 

So poised, so gently she descends from high, 

It seems a soft dismission from the sky, 

(From TA4 Htmd and tka Panthar^ Part LI 

The Swallow. 

The swallow, privileged above the rest 
Of all the birds as man's familiar guest, 

Pursues the sun in summer, brisk and bold. 

But wisely shuns the persecuting cold ; 

Is well to chancels and to chimneys known. 

Though 'tis not thought she feeds on smoke alon^ 
From hence she has been held of heavenly line, 
Endued with particles of soul divine : 

This merry chorister had long possessed 
Her summer seat, and feathered well her nes^ 
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Till frowning skies beg^an to change ihcir chccr, 

And time turned up the wrong side of the year ; 

The shedding trees began the ground to scrow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow : 

Such auguries of winter thence she drew, 

Which by instinct or prophecy she knew ; 

When prudence warned her to remove betimes. 

And seek a better heaven and warmer climes. 

Her fODs were summoned on a steeple's height, 

And, called in common council, vole a flight. 

The day was named, the next that should be fair ; 

All to the general rendezvous repair ; (iu air. 

They try their fluttering wings, and trust themselves 

• • • • 9 . • 

Who but the swallow now triumphs alone? 

TTie canopy of heaven is all her own : 

Her youthful offspring to their haunts repair, 

And glide along in glades, and skim in air, 

And dip for insects in the purling springs, 

And stoop on rivers to refresh their wings. 

(From TAr Hind and tkt PaHtfur^ Part iii.) 

The Churcb'8 Teotimony. 

But, gracious God ! how well dost Thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide \ 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight 
O teach me to believe Thee thus concealed. 

And search no farther than Thy self revealed, 

But her alone for my director take 

Whom thou hast promised never to forsake I 

My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires, 

My manhood, long misled by wandering fires. 

Followed false lights ; and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still 1 am ; 

Be Thine the glory, and be mine the shame I 

(From 7*4/ Hind and iAd PantAtr, Pan i.) 

The four lines from the eighth present a noteworthy parallel to 
the keynote of Newman 9 ' Lead, kindly Lig hu* 

The Co6t of Conyerslon. 

If joys hereafter roust be purchased here 
With loss of all that roortals hold so dear, 

Then welcome infamy and public shame, 

And lost, a long farewell to worldly fame. 

said with ease, but oh, how hardly tried 
By haughty souls to huroan honour tied ! 

O sharp convulsive pangs of agonising pride I 
Dowd, then, thou rebel, never more to rise, 

And what thou didst, and dost so dearly prize, 

That fame, that darling fame, make that thy sacrifice, 
^is nothing thou hast given ; then add thy tears 
For a long race of unrepenting years : 

Tit nothing yet, yet all thou hast to give ; 

Then add those may^be years thou hast to live : 

Yet nothing still ; then poor and naked come ; 

Thy Father will receive his unthrift home, 

And thy blest Saviour’s blood discharge the mighty 
sum. pAHthfr, Part lU.) 

Dronmur. 

Dreams arc but interludes which Fancy makes \ 

^Vhcn monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes 
Compounds a medley of dbjointed things, 

A mob of cobblers, and a court of kings ; 

5 » 
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Liglu fuiue^ arc mcfry» gio^>cr fumo arc sad : 

Ik)th arc iJic re,voi>alile soul run mad ; 

And many ntonstrous forms m >lccp \vc see, 

Thai neither were, nor are, nor e*er can Ijc. 
Soiiietimc> forgotten things long cast l>ehtnd 
kush fijfward iik the brain, and come to mind. 

Tlie nurse’s legends arc for truths received, 

And the man dreams but what the boy Wlieved. 
Sometiincs wc but rcheur*< a former play, 

1 he night rolurc^ our actions done by day, 

As houn<]s in sleep will open for their prey. 

(From TAd Cack aud the pfir, modomised from Chaucer.) 

To the Duchess of Ormond. 

MaTiam, 

The hard who first adorned our native longue 
Tuncil to his Briti>h lyre this ancient song ; 

Which Homer might without a blush rehc.nrsc, 

An<l leaves a doubtful palm in Virgil’s verse : 

He matchetl their l>caulie>, where they most excel; 

Of love sung better, and of arms as well. 

V'ouchsafc, illustrious Ormon<l, to behold 
What j>ower the charms of beauty had of old ; 

Nor wonder if such deeds of arms w*ere done, 

Inspired by two fair eyes that sparkled like your own* 
If Chaucer by the best idea wrought. 

And poets can divine each other’s thought, 

The fairest n)'mph l>efore hi.s eyes he set ; 

And then the fairest was riantogenct. 

Who three contending princes made her prize, 

And ruled the rival nations with her eyes ; 

Who left immortal trophies of her fame, 

And to the noblest order gave the name. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 

You keep her conquests, and extend your own : 

As when the stars, in their ethereal race. 

At length have rolle^l around the liquid space, 

At certain periods they resume their place, 

From the same point of heaven their course advance. 
And move in measures of their former dance ; 

Thus, after length of ages, she returns, 

Restored in you, and the same place adorns : 

Or you perform her office in the sphere, 

Bom of her blood, and make a new Platonic year. 

O true Plantagenet, O race dirine, 

(For beauty still is fatal to the Hne,) 

Had Chaucer lived that angebfttce to view, 

Sure he had drawn his Emily from you ; 

Or had you lived to judge the doubtful right, 

Your noble Palamon had l)een the knight ; 

And conquering Theseus from his side had sent 
Your generous lord, to guide the Thehan government. 

Time shall accomplish that ; and I shall see 
A Palamon in him, in you an Emily. 

Already have the Fates your path prepared. 

And sure presage your future sway declared ; 

When westward, like the sun, you look your way, 

And from benighted Britain bore the day, 

Blue Triton gave the signal from the shorci 
The ready Nereids heard, and swam befotet 
To smooth the seas ; a soft Etesian gale 
But just inspired, and gently swelled the- sail 
Portunos took his turn, whose ample hand 
|{eaved up the lightened keel, and sunk the sanrf, 

And sleer^ the sacred vessel safe to land. 

The land, if not restrained, had met your wav. 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. 
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|{il>criiia> |irosiralc at your feel, adomi 
In you the pledge of her expected lord, 

Due to licr isle : a venerable name ; 

in'* father and his grandsire known to fame ; 

Awctl by that house, accustomed to command, 

The sturdy kenis in due subjection >(an<!, 

Nor hear the reins in any foreign hand. 

At your approach, they crowded lo the port ? 

And scarcely landed, you create a court ; 

As Ormond's harbinger, lo you they run, 

For Venus is the promise of the Sun. 

The waste of civil wars, their towns destroyed, 

Pales unhonoured, Ceres unemployed, 

Were all forgot ; and one triumphant day 
Wipe I all the tears of three campaigns away. 

Hlood, rapines, massacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty recompense your l>cauly brought. 

As when the dos'c returning bore the mark 
Of earth restored lo the long^lahouring ark, 

'ITte relies of mankind, secure of rest, 

Oped every window to receive (he guest, 

And the fair bearer of the message blcsse<l : 

So, when you came, with loud repeated cries, 

The nation look an omen from your eyes, 

And Go<i a<lvance<) his rainbow in the skies, 

To sign inviolable peace restorc<l ; 

The saints with solemn shouts proclaimed the new 
accord. 

When At your second coming you appear, 

{For I foretell that millenary year) 

1 he sharpened share shall vex the soil no more. 

But earth unbuldcn shall produce her store ; 

The land shall laugh, the circling ocean smite, 

And Heaven's indulgence bless the holy isle. 

Heaven from all ages has reserved for you 
1 hat happy clime, which venom never knew; 

Or if it had been there, your eyes alone 
Have power to chase all |>oison, but their own. 

Now in this interval, which Fate has cast 
Betwixt your future glories and your p.i$t. 

This pause of power, *tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 
While KnglancI cclehrales your safe return, 

By which you seem the seasons lo command, 

And bring our summers back lo their forsaken land. 

The vanquished isle our leisure must attend, 

Till the fair blessing we vouchsafe to send ; 

Nor can we spare you long, though often we may lend. 
The dove was twice employed abroad, before 
The world was dried, and she returned no more. 

Nor dare we trust so soft a messenger, 

New from her sickness, lo that northern air; 

Rest here awhile your luslrc to restore, 

That they may see you, as you shone before ; 

For yet, the eclipse not wholly past, you wade 
Through some remains and dimness of a shade. 

A subject in his prince may claim a right, 

Nor suffer him with strength impaired to fight ; 

Till force returns, his ardour we restrain, 

And curb his warlike wish to cross the main. 

Now past the danger, let the learned l>cgin 
The inquiry, where disease could enter in ; 

How those malignant atoms force<l their way, 

Whal in4he faultless frame they found lo make their 
prey, 

Where every element was weighed so well, 

That Heaven alone, who mixed the mass, could tell 


Which of the four ingredients could rebel ; 

And where, imprisoned in so sweet a cage, 

A soul might well be pleased to pass an age* 

And yet the fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain by being pure is apt to break. 

Even to your breast (he sickness durst aspire, 

And forced from that fair temple lo retire. 

Profanely set the holy place on fire. 

In vain your lord, like young Vespasian, mourned, 
When the fierce flames the sanctuary burned ; 

And I prepared to pay in verses rude 
A most detested act of gratitude : 

Even this had l>ecn your Elegy, which now 
Is offered for your health, the table of my vow. 

Vour angel sure our Morley’s mind inspired, 

To find the remc<ly your ill required ; 

As once the Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 

Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy : 

Or Heaven, which had such over*cost bestowed 
As scarce it could afford to flesh and blood, 

So liked the frame, he would not work anew. 

To save the charges of another you ; 

Or by his middle science did he steer, 

And saw some great contingent good appear, 

Well worth a miracle to keep you here, 

And for that end preserved the precious mould, 

Which all the future Ormonds was to hold ; 

And meditated, in his better mind, 

An heir from you who may redeem the failing kind. 

Blcii^d l>c the i>ower which has at once restored 
The hopes of lost succession to your lord ; 

Joy to the first and last of each degree, 

Virtue to courts, and, what I longed to see, 

To you the Graces, and the Muse to me. 

O daughter of the Rose, whose cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the Red and White ; 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well display, 

The blush of morning and the milky way ; 

Whose face is Paradise, but fenced from sin ; 

For God in either eye has placed a clicrubin. 

All is your lord’s alone ; even absent, he 
Employs the care of chaste Penelope. 

For him you waste in tears your widowed hours, 

For him your curious needle paints the flowers ; 

Such works of old imperial dames were taught, 

Such for Ascanius fair EUsa wrought* 

The soft recesses of your hours improve 
The throe fair pledges of your happy love : 

All other parts of pious duty done, 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a son, 

To fill in future limes his father’s place, 

And wear the garter of his mother’s race. 

The Duchett to whom Doden dedicated Md Arciit, 

bi> verrioa of Chaucer** • Knfght** Tole,’ was the second wife of the 
second Duke of Ormond, son of the Earl of Ossory, who died before 
hii father, the first Duke. The Duchess was daughter of the Duke 
of Beaufort. Th^ (radltionat^and fabu lout— story of the fouadtnf 
of the Older of the Garter confounds Joan, granddaughter of 
Edward I., who was betrothed (but not married) to the second 
Earl of Salisbury, with the (non*toyal) Counteu of the first Eari. 
For the Pt^(0Hh ytnr, see rote above al Butler, page 741. /hfis/, 
fated, destined. P0r/$fnttt, guardian deity of hiaboun; Aif/r, of 
sheep-walks. The Duchess had just recovered from fever } Df 
Morley was her doctor. Titus Veipaiuo vrept at the destructioo 
of the Temple of Jerusalem* Alexander the Great dreamt of a 
remedy for the poisoned wound of Ptolemy Soler. CfurMn and 
tkeruhim^ both plural forma, are often used interchangeably vath 
'cherub.' Did0 was also called Elisaa or Elba. 
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Theodore and Honoria. 

Of all ihc cities in Romaniaa 

The chief and moA renowned Ravenna 'it.inds, 

Adorned in ancient times with amu and art^, 

And rich inKabilants with generous heart'. 

Hut Theodore the bmvc, above the rc^t. 

With gifts of fortune and of nature blessed. 

The foremost place for wealth and honour held, 

And all in feats of chivalry excelled. 

This noble youth to madness love<l a dame 
Of high degree ; Honoria \va* her name ; 

Fair as the fairest, but of haughty mind, 

And fiercer than became so soft a kind. 

Proud of her birth (for equal she had none). 

The rest she scorned, but haled him alone. 

His gifts, his constant courtship, nothing gaine<l ; 

For she, the more he lovetl, tJic more disdained. 

He lived with all the j>omp he could devise, 

At tilts and turnaments obtained the prize, 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes : 

Relentless as a rock, the lofty maid 
Tunicd all to poison that he did or said : 

Nor prayers, nor tears, nor offered vows, could move ; 
The work went backward ; and the more he strove 
T’ advance his suit, the farther from her Jove. 

Wearied at length, and wanting remedy, 

He doubted oft, and oft resolved to die. 

But pride stood ready to prevent the blow, 

For who would die to gratify a foe? 

His generous mind disdained so mean a fate ; 

That passed, his next endeavour was to hale. 

But vainer that relief than all the rest ; 

The less he hoj>ed, with more desire possessed ; 

Love stood the siege, and would not yield his breast. 

Change was the next, but change deceived his care; 
He sought a fairer, but found none so fair. 

He would have worn her out by slow degrees, 

As men by fasting starve the untamed disease ; 

But present love required a p^e^ent ease. 

Looking, he feeds alone his famishe^l eyes, 

Feeds lingering death, but looking nor, he dies. 

Yet still he chose the longest way to fate, 

Wasting at once his life and his estate. 

His friends beheld, and pitied him in vain, 

For what advice can ease a lover's pain ? 

Absence, the best expedient they could find. 

Might save the fortune, if not cure the mind : 

This means they long proposed, but little gained, 

Yet, after much pursuit, at length obtained. 

Hard you may think it was to give convent, 

But straggling with his own desires he went, 

With large expense, and with a pompous train, 
Provided as to visit France or Spain, 

Or for some distant voyage o'er the main. 

But Love lud dipped his wings, and cut him short 5 
Confined within the purlieus of the court, 

Three miles he went, no farther could retreat 5 
His travels coded at his country-seat : 

To Chassi's pleasing plains he took his way, 

There pitdi^ his tents, and there resolved to stay. 

The spring was in (he prime ; the neighbouring grove 
Supplied with birds, the choristers of love. 

Music un bought, that ministered delight 
To morning walks, and lulled hU cares by night : 

'I'here he discharged his friends, but not the expense 
Of frequent treats and proud magnificence. 
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He hvtil king> retire, Ihougli more at large 
From public buMnc>>, yet uitb crjiul charge; 

With house and heart still oj^n to ic-ceive ; 

.\s well content as love \\<>ul<l give linn leave : 

He would have lived more free ; hut many a gue>t. 
Who vouhl forsake ibe friend, |>ursue<l the fcaNt. 

It liap|>ed one morning, as Iik fancy led, 

Before hi» usual hour he left lu% be^l, 

To w.ilk within a lonely lawn, that stocnl 
On every side surrounde<l by the vvoovl ; 

.Mono he vvalkeil, to please hU pensive minrh 
.\nd sought the deepest solitude to find ; 

’Twas in a grove of spreading pinc^ he strayed ; 

Ihc winds within the quivering branches played, 

Ami dancing trees a mournful music made. 

The place il>«if was suiting to hiv care, 

Uncouth and savage, as the cruel fair. 

He wandcrevi on, unknowing where he went, 
lxf>i in the wood, and all on love intent : 

The day already half his race had run, 

And summoned him to due repast at noon, 

Bui love could feel no hunger but his own. 

W hiLt listening to the murmuring leaves he stood, 
More than a mile immersed within the wood, 

Ai once the wind was laid ; the w hi^pering sound 
Was dumb ; a riving earthquake rocked the ground : 
With deeper brown the grove was overspread ; 

A sudden horror seizc<l his giddy head, 

And his ears tingled, and his colour fted ; 

Nature w*as in alarm ; some danger nigh 
Seemed threatened, though unseen to mortal eye. 
Unused to fear, he summoned all his soul, 

And stood collected in himself — and whole ; 

Not long : for soon a whirlwind rose around, 

And from afar he heard a screaming sound, 

As of a dame distressed, who cried for aid, 

And filled with loud laments the secret shade. 

A thicket close beside the grove there stood, 

With briers and brambles choked, and dwarfish wood; 
From thence the noise, which now, approaching near, 
With more distinguished notes invades his ear; 

He raised his head, and saw a beauteous maid. 

With hair dishevelled, issuing through the shade ; 
Stripped of her clothes, and even those juirts revealed 
Which modest nature keeps from sight concealed. 

Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were tom, 

With {>assing through the brakes and prickly thorn ; 
Tw o mastiffs gaunt and grim her flight pursued, 

And oft their fastened fangs in blood imbrued : 

Oft they came up, and pinched her tender side ; 

‘ Mercy*, O mercy, Heaven f * she ran, and cried ; 

When Heaven w*as named, they loosed their bold 
again, 

Tlien sprung she forth, they followed her amain. 

Not far behind, a knight of swarthy face, 

High on a cool-black steed pursued the chase ; 

With flashing flames his ardent eyes were filled. 

And in his hands a naked sword he held : 

He cheered the dogs to follow her who fled, 

And vowed revenge on her devoted head. 

As Theodore was l>om of noble kind, 

The brutal action roused his manly mind ; 

Moved with unworthy uugc of the maid, 

He, though unarmed, resolved to give her aid. 

A saplin pine he wrenched from out the ground^ 

The readiest weapon that his fury found. 
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Thus furnishcti for offence, he cro^d the way 
Betwixt the graceless villain and his prey. 

The knight came thundering on, but, from afar, 
Tlius in imperious tone forbad the war : 

‘ Cease, Theodore, to proffer vain relief. 

Nor stop the vengeance of so just a grief j 
Hut give me leave to seize my destined prey, 

And let eternal justice take the way : 

I but revenge niy fate, disdained, betrayed. 

And suffering death for this ungrateful maid.* 

Me said, at once dismounting from the steed ; 

For now the hell hounds with superior speed 
Had reached the dame, and, fastening on her side, 

The ground with issuing streams of purple dyed ; 

Sto<xl The'Hiorc surprised in deadly fright. 

With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright ; 

Yet armed with inborn worth : * Whatever,* said he, 
‘Thou art, who know'st me better than I thee; 

Or prove thy right fid cause, or l)e defied 
The sj>ectrc, fiercely staring, thus replied : 

* Know, Thco<lore, thy ancestry I claim. 

And Guido Cavalcanti was my name. 

One common sire our fathers did Wget ; 

My name and story some remem l)cr yet : 

Thee, then a l)oy, within my arms I laid, 

When for my sins I Iove<) this haughty maid ; 

Not less adored in life, nor scrvc<l by me. 

Than proud Ilonoria now is lovc<l by thee. 

What did I not her slubliom heart to gain ? 

Hut all my vows were answered with disdain : 

She scorne<l my sorrows, and despisc<l my pain. 

Long lime I dragged my days in fruitless care ; 

Then, loathing life, and plunged in deep despair, 

To finish my unhappy life, I fell 
On this sharp sword, and now am damned in helL 
‘ Short was her joy ; for soon the insulting maid 
By IIcaven*8 decree in the cold grave was laid. 

And as in un repenting sin she died, [pride ; 

Doomed to the same bad place is punished for her 
Because she dccmcil I well deserved to die, 

And made a merit of her cruelty. 

There, then, we met ; both tried, and both were cast, 
And this irrevocable sentence passed ; 

That she, whom I so long pursued in vain, 

Should suffer from my hands a lingering pain : 
Renewed to life, that she might daily die, 

I daily doometl to follow, she to fly ; 

No more a lover, but a mortal foe, 

I seek her life (for love is none below) ; 

As often os my dogs with better speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed : 

Then with this tainl sword, on which I died, 

I pierce her opened back or tender side, 

And tear that hardened heart from out her breast, 
Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry hounds a 
Nor lies she long, but, as her fates ordain, [feast. 
Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain, 

Is saved to-day, to-morrow to be slain.' 

This, versed in death, the infernal knight relates, 

And then for proof fulfiltcd iheir common fates ; 

Her heart and bowels through her back he drew 
And fed the hounds that helped him to pursue ; 

Stem looked the fiend, os frustrate of his will, 

Not half sufficed, and greedy yet to kill. 

And now the soul, expiring through the wound. 

Had left the body breathless on the ground, 


When thus the grisly spectre spoke again : 

‘ Behold the fniit of ill-rewarded pain : 

As many months as 1 sustained her hate, 

So many years is she condemned by Fate 
To daily death ; and every several place, 

Conscious of her disdain and my disgrace, 

Must witness her just punishment, and !< 

A scene of triumph and revenge to me ! 

As in this grove I look my last farewell. 

As on this very spot of earth I fell, 

As Friday saw me die, so she my prey 
Becomes even here, on this revolving day.’ 

Thus while he spoke, the virgin from the ground 
Upstarted fresh, already closet! the wound, 

And unconcemctl for all she felt before, 

Precipitates her flight along the shore ; 

The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flesh and blood, 
Pursue their prey, and seek their wontctl food : 

'Die fiend remounts hU courser, mends his pace, 

And all the vision vanished from the place. 

Long stood the noble youth oppressed with awe, 

And stupid at the wondrous things he saw, 

Surpassing common faith, transgressing Nature's law. 
He would have been asleep, and wished to wake, 

But dreams, he knew, no long impression make, 
Though strong at first ; if vision, to what end, 

But such as must his future state portend, 

His love the damsel, and himself the fiend? 

But yet, reflecting that it could not be 
From Heaven, which cannot impious ads decree, 
Resolved within himself to shun the snare 
Which hell for his destruction did prepare ; 

And, as his better genius should direct, 

From an ill cause to draw a gootl effect. 

Inspired from Heaven, he homeward took his way, 
Nor p.illed his new design wiih long delay ; 

But of his train a trusty servant sent 
To call his friends together at his tent. 

They came, and, usual salutations paid, 

With words premeditated thus he said i 
‘What you have often counselled, to remove 
My vain pursuit of unregarded love, 

By thrift my sinking fortune to repair, 

Though late, yet is at last become my care : 

My heart shall be my own ; my vast expense 
Reducerl to bounds by timely providence ; 

This only I require ; invite for me 
Honoria, with her father's family, 

Her friends and mine ; the cause I shall display 
On Friday next, for that *s the appointed day.' 

Well pleased were all his friends, the task was 
light ; 

The father, mother, daughter, they invite ; 

Hardly the dame was drawn to this repast ; 

But yet resolved, because it was the last. 

The day was come, the guests invited came, 

And with the rest the inexorable dame : 

A feast prepared with riotous expense. 

Much cost, more care, and most magnificence* 

The place ordained was in that haunted grove 
Where the revenging ghost pursued his love : 

The tables in a proud pavilion spread, 

With flowers below, and tissue overhead : 

The rest in rank, Honoria chief in place, 

Was artfully contrived to set her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chose* 
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The feast was serveti, the lime so well forecast, 

That just when the dessert and fruits were placet), 

The herd’s alarm began ; the hollow sound 
Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around. 

Air blackened, rolled the thunder, groaned the ground. 

Nor long before the loud laments arise 
Of one distressed, and mastiffs’ mingletl cries : 

And first the dame came rushing through the wood. 
And next the famished hounfls that sought their fcKn). 
And griped her flanks, and oft essayed their jav\> in 
Last came the felon on his sable stectl. [blocnl. 

Armed with his naked sword, and urgctl his dogs to 
She ran, and cried, her flight directly l>ent — (speed. 

A guest unhidden — to the fatal tent, 

'Fhe scene of death, and place ordained for punish- 
Loud was the noise, aghast was every guest. [ment. 
The women shrieked, the men forsook the feast ; 

The hounds at nearer distance hoarsely bayed ; 

The hunter close pursued the visionary maid ; 

She rent the heaven with loud laments, imploring aid. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

Their fauchions brandished at the grisly spright ; 

High on his slirru|>s he provoked the ftght. 

Then on the crowd he cast a furious look, 

And withered all their strength before he strook : 

* Back, on your lives J let be/ said he, ‘ my prey, 

And let my vengeance take the destined way : 

Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence, 

Against the eternal doom of Providence : 

Mine is the ungrateful maid by Heaven designed : 
Mercy she would not give, nor mercy shall she find/ 

At this the former talc again he told 

With thundering tone, and dreadful to behold : 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 

Nor needed to be wamerl a second time, 

But lx)re each other back : some know the face, 

And all had heard the muchdamented case 
Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal place. 

And now the infernal minister advanced. 

Seised the due victim, and with fury lanccd 
Her back, and, piercing through her inmost heart. 

Drew backward, as Iwforc, the olTcnding part. 

TTtc recking entrails next he tore away, 

And to his meagre mastiffs made a prey. 

The |>ale assistants on each other stared, 

With gaping mouths for issuing words prepared ; 

The still-born sounds upon the palate hung. 

And died imperfect on the faltering tongue. 

The fright was general ; but the female band, 

A helpless train, in more confusion stand : 

With horror shuddering, on a heap they run, 

Sick at the sight of hateful justice done ; 

For conscience rung the alarm, and made the case their 
So, spread upon a lake w*ith upward eye, (own. 
A plump of fowl 1>ehotd their foe on high ; 

They close their trembling troop ; and all attend 
On whom the sowsing eagle will descend. 

But most the proud Honoria feared the event, 

And thought to her alone the vision sent. 

Her guilt presents to her distracted mind 
Heaven's justice, Theodore's revengeful kind, 

And the same fate to the same sin Assigne<t : 

Already sees herself the monster's prey, 

And feels her heart and entrails tom away# 

*Twm a mute scene of sorrow, mUed with fear; 

Still on the table lay the unfinished cheer : 


The knight and hungry ina&tifTv viood art)urul : 

The mangled d.imc lay breathless on the ground : 

hen on a >uddcn. rc-mspircd with breath, 

.Again she rosc, again to sulTer death ; 

Xor stayctl the hedb hound'., nor the hunter stayed, 

But f.'lloucil, as l)ef<>rc, the flying maid : 

The avenger to<>k from earth the avenging sword, 

And mounting light as air. Ids sable 5itcc<l he spurred; 
The clouds dis|>elle<h the sky resumed her light, 

.And Nature stood recovered of her fright. 

But fear, the Ja^t of ilU, remained behind. 

And horror heasy >al on ever)* mind. 

Nor Thcodoic encouraged more his feast. 

But sternly looked, a.s hitching in his breast 
Some deep designs ; wliich, when Honoria viewed, 
The fresh impulse her former fright renewed ; 

She thouglkt herself the trembling d.imc who fled. 

And him the grimly ghost that spurrc'd the infernal 
steed : 

The more dismayed, for when the guests withdrew. 
Their courteous host, saluting all the crew*, 

Regard lc.<s passed her o*er ; nor graced with kind 
rhat sting infixctl within her haughty mind (adieu; 
The downfall of her empire she divined, 

And her prouti heart with secret sorrow pined. 

Home as they went, the sad discourse renewed, 

Of the relentless dame to death pursued, 

And of the sight obscene so lately viewed. 

None durst arraign the righteous doom she bore ,* 

Even they who pitied most, yet bbmed her more ; 

The parallel they nce<led not to name, 

But in the dead they damned the living dame. 

At every little noise she looked behind, 

For still the knight was present to her mind : 

And anxious oft she started on the way, 

And thought the horseman-ghost came thundering for 
Returned, she took her bed with little rest, (his prey. 
But in short slumbers dreamt the funeral feast : 
Awaked, she turned her side, and slept again ; 

The same black vapours mounted in her brain, 

And the same dreams returned with double pain. 

Now forced to wake, ))ecause afraid to sleep, 

Her blood all fcvcr^l, with a furious leap 
She sprung from )>cd, distracted in her mind, 

And feared at every step a twitching sprite Iwhind# 
Darkling and desperate, with a 2»taggcring i>ace. 

Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace ; 

Fear, pride, remorse, at odcc her hc.irt assailed $ 

Pride put remorse to flight, but fear prevailed. 

Friday, the fatal day, when next it came, 

I Icr soul forethought the fiend would change his game^ 
And her pursue, or Theodore be slain, 

And two ghosts join their packs to hunt her o'er (he 
This dreadful image so possessed her mind, (plain. 
That, desperate any succour else to find, 

She ceased all farther hope ; and now l)Cgan 
To make reflection on the unhappy man, 

Rich, brave, and young, who past expression loved ; 
Proof to disdain, and not to be removed : 

Of all the men respected and admired 5 
Of all the dames, except herself, desired : 

AVhy not of her ? preferred above the rest 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love professed ? 

So had another been, where he his vows addressed# 

This quelled her pride, yet other doubts remained, 

That once disdaining, she might be disdained. 
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The fc.ir was jusl, bui greater fear prevailed ; 

Fear of her life by hellish hounds assailed : 

He took a lowcrixig leave ; but who can tell 
What outward hate might inward love conceal ? 

Her sex's arts she knew ; and why not then 
Might deep <li>send>ling have a place in men? 

Here hope began to dawn ; resolved to try, 

She fixed on this her utmost remedy : 

Death was l>chin<], but hard it was to die. 

'Twas lime enough at last on death to call, 

The precipice in sight, a shrub was all 

That kindly stood betwixt to break the fatal fall. 

One maid she had, beloved above the rest ; 

Secure of her, the secret she confessed ; 

And now the cheerful light her fears dispelled ; 

She with no winding turns the truth concealed. 

But put the woman off, and stoo<l revealed : 

With faults confesscti, commissioned her to go, 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe; 

The welcome message made, was soon received ; 

’Twas what he wishe<l, and hoped, but scarce believed ; 
Fate seemed a fair occasion to present ; 

He knew the sex, aitd feared she might repenti 
Should he delay the moment of consent. 

There yet rcmainc<l to gain her friends (a care 
The modesty of maidens well might spare) ; 

But she with such a real the cause embraced 
{As women, where they will, arc all in haste), 

The father, mother, and the kin l>cside. 

Were overlwrne by fury of the tide ; 

With full consent of all, she changed her state ; 
Resistless in her love, as in her hate. 

By her example warned, the rest beware ; 

More easy, less imperious, were the fair ; 

Ami that one hunting, which the devil designed 
For one fair female, lost him half the kind. 

(From 

the Present Hour. 

Enjoy the present smiling hour, 

Anti put it out of Fortune's power : 

Tlic tide of business, like the running stream, 

Is sometimes high and sometimes low, 

A quiet ebb or a tempestuous flow, 

And always in extreme. 

Now with a noiseless gentle course 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force ; 

And trunks of trees come rolling down ; 

Sheep and their folds together drown ; 

Both house and homestead into seas arc borne ; 

And rocks arc from their old foundations tom \ 

And woods, made thin with winds, their scattered 
honours mourn. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone 
He who can call to-day his own : 

He who, secure Nvithin, can say, 

To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine. 

The joys I have possessed in spite of fate are mine. 

Not heaven itself upon the past has power \ 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour I 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does mao, her slave, oppress. 


Froud of her office to destroy, 

Is seldom pleased to bless ; 

Still various and inconstant still, 

But with an inclination to be ill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 

And makes a lottery of life. 

I can enjoy her while she 's kind ; 

But when she dances in the svind, 

An<i shakes her wings, and will not stay, 

I puff the prostitute aw'.iy : 

The little or the much she gave is quietly resigned : 
Content with tx>vcrly, my soul I arm ; 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

What is 't to me, 

Who never sail in her unfaithful sea, 

If storms arise, and clouds grow black ; 

If the mast split, and threaten wreck? 

Then let the grcc<ly merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain ; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billow’s bear 
His wealth into the main. 

For me, secure from Fortune’s blows, 

Secure of what I cannot lose. 

In my small pinnace 1 can sail. 

Contemning alt the blustering roar ; 

And running with a merry gale, 

With friendly stars my safely seek, 

Within some little winding creek, 

And see the storm ashore. 

(From /?#rd*Y, Odet, liL 99.) 

From SOQ^ in *The Conqueat of Oranatla.’ 
Beneath a ntyrtic’s shade, 

Which love for none but happy lovers made, 

I slept, and straight my love before me brought 
Phyllis, the object of my waking thought. 

Undressed she came my flame to meet. 

While love strewed flowers beneath her feet, 

F lowers which, so pressed by her, became more sweet. 

From the bright vision ’s head 
A careless veil of lawn was loosely shed, 

From her white temples fell her shadc<l hair, 

Like cloudy sunshine, not loo brown nor fair. 

Her hands, her lips, did love inspire, 

Her every grace my heart did fire, 

But most her eyes, which languished with desire^ 

Song * Cleomonss.* 

No, no, poor sufTering heart, no change endeavour^ 
Choose to sustain the smart, rather than leave her ; 

My ravishe<I eyes behold such charms about her, 

I can die with her, but not live without her \ 

One tender sigh of hers to see me languish. 

Will more than pay the price of my past anguish x 
Beware, O cruel fair, how you smile on me, 

Twas a kind look of yours, that has undone me. 

Love has In store for me one happy minute, 

And she will end my pain, who did b^in it ; 

Then no day void of bliss, of pleasure, leaving, 

Ages shall slide away without perceiving : 

Cupid shall guard the door, the more to please us, 

And keep out lime and death, when they would seise nsi 
Time and death shall depart, and say in flying 
Love has found out a way to live by dying. 
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ll« From DrjUrn^H — I'rcfi.xed to the two 

specimen scenes given here from Dryden’s dramas 
are a few shorter passages of exceptional j>oetic 
interest. 

Freedom. 

No man has more contempt than I of breath ; 

But whence hast thou the right to give me <leath? 
Obeyed as sovereign by thy subjects be. 

But know that I alone am king of me. 

1 am as free as Nature first made man. 

Ere the base laws of servitude Ixgan, 

When vrild in woods the noble savage ran. 

(From Tkf Ccnqtutt Part i.) 


Timidity, 

As some fair tulip, by a storm opprest, 

Shrinks up, and folds its silken arms to rest ; 

And bending to the blast, all pale and dead, 

Hears from within the wind sing round its head : 

So shroudeil up your beauty disap|>cars ; 

Unveil, my love, and lay aside your fears : 

The storm that caused your fright is past and done. 

(From the same. Part i.) 


Por^veness. 

A blush remains in a forgiven face, 

It wears the silent tokens of disgrace. 

Forgiveness to the injured docs Ixlong, 

But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong. 


IjOVO. 


(From Part iL) 


Love is that madness which all lovers have ; 

But yet *tis sweet and pleasing so (o rave. 

an enchantment, where the reason ’$ bound ; 

But Paradise is in the enchantctl ground. 

A palace void of envy, cares, and strife ; 

Where gentle hours delude so much of life. 

To take those charms away, and set me free, 

Is but to send me into misery. 

And prudence, of whose care so much you boast, 
Restores those pains which that sweet folly lost. 

(From the uim«. Part Ji.) 


That frienclship which from withered love doth shoot, 
Like the faint herbage on a rock, wants root ; 

Love is a tender amity, rerine<l : 

Grafted on friendship, it exalts the mind ; 

But when the grafT no longer does remain, 

The dull stock lives, but never bears again. 

(From Part IL) 


So Venus moves when to the Thunderer 
In smiles or lean she would some suit prefer* 

When with her cestus girt 

And drawn by doves, she cuts the liquid skies, 

To every eye a goddess is confest ; 

By all the heavenly nations she U blest, 

And each with secret joy admits her to his breast. 

(From Part iL) 


Pair though you are 

As summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 
Than stars that twinkle on a winter*s night ; 
Though you have eloquence (o warm and move 
Cold age and fasting hermits into love ; 

Though Almabide with scorn rewards my care, 
Yet than to change *(U nobler to despair. 
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My \»\i: \ my soul, .irul that from Ulc free, 
that uiicli.Migco au i di.*aihle-i> part of me. 

(1 r. 01 Vatt ti*J ' 

Love v.iriou> minds d«vcs v.iriou'*!)- aspire : 

Ho stirs in gentle natures gemlc fire. 

Like that of inceuxe on the .iltar^ ; 

But raging fl.imC' tempestuous >ouU invade— 

A fire which every uludy potion blows, 

With priilc it mounts aiul with revenge it glowi 

(From T^rartnic 

A change so swift what heart diii ever feel \ 

It ru^he<l kipon me like a might} f^ream. 

And Ijore me in a moment far from shore. 

I Ve love<l away myself ; in one 5‘)iorl hour 

.Already am I gone an age of paxsion. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or success? 

These might perhaps be found in other men. 

Twas that resjxct, ihat awful homage paid me; 

I'hal fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 

And with a silent earthquake shook his soul. 

But when he spoke, what tender words he said ! 

So softly that, like flakes of feathered snow, 

They melted as they fell. ^ 1 % 

^ ^ (From TAr S^ntsA Fr%Ar,\ 

Midnight. 

All things arc hushed, as Nature's self lay dead ; 

The mountains seem to no<l their drowsy head, 

The little birds in dreams their songs rc}K.it, 

And sleeping flowers Ixncath the night dew sweat ; 
Even lu.st and envy sleep, yet love denies 
Rest to my soul and stumlxr to my eyes. 

It was these famous lines on midnight that Words* 
worth pronounced to be* 'vague, bomlxistic, and 
senseless.' 

Tears. 

What precious drops are those 
Which silently each other’s track pursue, 

Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew I 

(From TA^ C^nquat 0/ ilramad^^ Part LL) 

Mankind. 

Men are but children of a larger growth ; 

Our appetite ’s as apt to change as theirs, 

And full as craving too, and full os vain ; 

And yet the soul shut up in her dark room. 

Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing; 

But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 

Works all her folly up, and casts it outwanl 

To the world’s open view. AUMi^.'^ 

Man is but man ; unconstant still, and various ; 

There 's no to-morrow in him like to-day. 

Perhaps (he atoms rolling in his brain 
Make him think honestly (his present hour ; 

The next, a swarm of base ungrateful thoughts 
May mount aloft ; and where 's our Egypt then ? 

^Vho would trust chance? since all men have the seeds 
Of good and ill, which should work upward first. 

(From 

LlflO. 

When I consider life, Ms nil a cheat ; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit^ 

Trust CD, and think to-morrow will repay. 

To-morrow's falser than the fonner day ; 
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Lies worse ; and while it says wc shall l>c blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possessed. 

• Strange cozenage ! None would live past years again» 
Vet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 

I *m tired with walling for this chymic gold, 

Which fools us young, and Iwggars us when old. 

— 'Tis not for nothing that wc life pursue : 

It pays our hopes with something still that *s new : 
Each day 's a mistress unenjoyed before ; 

Like travellers, we’re plexsed with seeing more. 

Did you but know what joys your way attend, 

You would not hurry to your journey's end. 

(From Aumtgi4b*^ 

Fear of Death. 

Berenice. Now death draws near, a strange per- 
plexity 

Creeps coldly on me, like a fear to die : 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate, 

But who can bear the approach of certain fate? 

Se Cafherine^ The wdscst and the best some fear 
may show, 

And wish to stay, though they resolve to go. 

Ber, As some faint pilgrim, standing on the shore, 
First views the torrent he would venture o'er, 

And then his inn upon the farther ground, 

Loath to wade through, and leather to go round : 

Then dipping in his stalT, docs trial make 
Flow deep it is, and sighing pulls it back : 

Sometimes resolved to fetch his leap ; and then 
Runs to the bank, but there stops short again. 

So I at once 

Both heavenly faith and human fear obey ; 

And feel l>efore me in an unknown way. 

For this blest voyage I with joy prepare, 

Yet am ashamed to l)C a stranger there. 

(From Tj^amme 

Scene f^om 'All for Love.’ 

(ThU wai the only play Dry'den wrote for himielf, he uid ; all 
the rc*t were given lo the peopk ; the fcene quoted he thought the 
best he had written in that kind. The play, avowedly in imitation 
of Shakespeare, it founded on the fiery of Antony and Cleopatra ; 
the dialogue quoted, like that from Dan given below, U 

obviously founded on the quarrel of Hrulut and Caiaius In yuUnt 
C^tar. Ventidius was Antony's genera].] 

Antony. They tell me 'tis my birthday, and I 'll keep it 
With double pomp of .sadne.ss, 

Tis what the day deserves which gave me breath. 

Why was I raised the meteor of (he world, 

Hung in the skies, and blazing os I travelled, 

Till all my fires were spent, and then cast downward 
To be trod out by Ca»ar? 

Ventidius. [Aside.] On my soul 
Tis mournful, wondrous mournful I 

Count thy gains. 

Now, Antony : wouldst thou be bom for this ? 

Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting age. 

[ Aside. J How sorrow shakes him I 

So now the tempest tears him by the roots, 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

[Antony thrmos himself dcum.] 
Ant, Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor ] 

The place thou presscsl on thy mother-earth 
Is alF thy empire now ; now it contains thee ; 


Some few days hence, and then *lwiil he too laig^ 
When thou'rt contracted in thy narrow ura, 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes s then Octavia 
(For Cleopatra will not live to see it), 

Octavia then will have thee all her own, 

And l>car thee in her widowed hand to Coesan 
Cxsar will weep, the crocodile will weep> 

To see his rival of the universe 

Lie still and peaceful there. 1 ’ll think no more on *L 
Give me some music ; look that it be sad ; 

I 'll soothe my melancholy till I swell. 

And burst myself with sighing. 

Tis somewhat lo my humour. Stay, I fancy 
I 'm now turned wild, a commoner of nature ; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all ; 

Live in a shady forest's silvan scene ; 

Stretched at my length beneath some blasted oak, 

I lean my head upon the mossy bark, 

And look just of a piece, as I grew from it ; 

My uncombed locks, matted like mistletoe. 

Hang o cr my hoary face ; a murmuring brook 
Runs at my foot 

yenf. Methinks 1 fancy 

Myself there loo. 

ApU, The herd come jumping by me, 

And fearless quench their thirst, while I look on. 

And take me for their fellow- citizen. 


More of this image ; more ; it lulls my thoughts. 

Vent. I must disturb him. I can hold no longer. 

[Statids before him. 

Ant. [Starting up.] Art thou Ventidius? 

VtnL Are you Antony? 

I ’m liker what I was, than you to him 
I left you last. 

Ant. I’m angry. 


y^t. So am I. 

Ant. I would be private. Leave me. 
Vent. 

And therefore will not leave you. 


Sir, I love you. 


Ant. Will not leave roe I 

Where have you learned that answer? Who am 1 1 
Vent. My emperor; the man 1 love next heaven. 

If I said more, I think 'twere scarce a sin : 


You are all that 's good and godlike* 

All that *s wretched. 

You will not leave me, then? 


Twas too presuming 

To say I would not ; but I dare not leave you ; 

And 'tis unkind in you to chide me hence 
So soon, when I so far have come to sec you. 

Ant. Now thou hast seen roc, art thou satisfied? 
For, if a friend, thou hast beheld enough, 

And, if a foe, too much. 

Veftt. Look, emperor ; this is no common dew; 

I have not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afresh into my eyes ; 

I cannot help her soRness. 


Ant. By heaven, he weeps ; poor good old man,he weeps! 
The big round drops course one another down 
The furrows of his cheeks. Stop ’em, Ventidius, 

Or I shall blush to death ; they set my shame, 

That caused ’em, full before me. 

Vent. 1 11 do my best. 

Ant. Sure there’s contagion in the tears of friends; 
See, I have caught it loa Believe me, ’tis not 
For my own griefs, but thine Nay, father. 
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Emperor f 

Emperor J Why» that *s the style of victory. 

The conquering soldier, red with unfelt wounds. 

Salutes hi.s general so : but never more 
Shall that sound reach my ears. 

I warrant you. 

^n/. Actium, Actium I Oh 

It sits too near you. 

W/r/. Here, here it lies ; a lunjp of lead by day ; 

And in my short, distracted nightly slumbers, 

The hag that rides my dreams 

Out with it ; give it vent. 

Urge not my shame— 

I lost a battle. 

^Vw/. So has Julius done. (think ’st ; 

Thou favour' St me, anci speak ’st not lialf thou 
For Julius fought it out, and lost it fairly ; 

But Antony — 

Nay, slop not. 

-•!«/. Antony — 

Well, thou wilt have it — like a coward, fled, 

Fled while his soldiers fought ; fled first, Ventidius. 

Thou long’sl to curse me, and I give thee leave. 

I know thou cam’st prepared to rail. 

yaU. 1 did. 

yfn/, I *11 help thee — I have Wen a man, Ventidius. 

ytnf. Ves, and a brave one ; but 

I know thy meaning. 
Bui I have lost my reason, have disgraced 
The name of soldier with inglorious case ; 

In the full vintage of iny flowing honours 
Sat still, and saw it pressed by other hands. 

Fortune came smiling to my youth, and wooed it 
And purple greatness met my ripened years. 

When first I came to empire, I was borne 
On tides of people, crowding to my triumphs. 

The wish of nations, and the willing worlds 
Keccived me as its pledge of future peace. 

I was so great, so happy, so beloved, 

Fate could not ruin me ; till 1 took pains, 

And worked against my fortune, chid her from roe. 

And turned her loose : yet still she came again. 

My careless days and my luxurious nights 
At length have wearied her, and now she 's gone : 

Gone, gone, divorced for ever. Help me, soldier, 

To curse this madman, this industrious fool, 

Who laboured to be wretched. Prythcc, curse me. 
y^Mt. No. 

Why ? 

yffi/. You are too sensible already 

Of what you have done ; too conscious of your failings. 
And like a scorpion, whipt by others first 
To fury, sting yourself in mad revenge. 

1 would bring balm, and pour it in your wounds, 

Cure your distempered mind, and heal your fortunes. 

An/. I‘know thou wouldst. 
y^/. I wilL 

An/. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
yen/. You laugh. 

Ah/. I do, to see officious love 
Give cordials to the deocL 

yien/. You would be lost, then ? 

An/. I am. 

* y^n/. I say you are not. Try your fortune. 

An/. 1 have to the utmost. Dost thou think me 
desperate 


\Nitliout just cause? No : when I found all lost 
Ikr>«)ij<l repair, I hid me from the world, 

.\nd leanicd to scorn it here ; ^\hlch now I do 
So heartily. I tlnnk it is not worth 
'I'he cost of keeping. 

C\t>ar thinks not so: 

Me 11 thank you for the gift he c'tiuld not lake. 

^ ou would W killed like Tully, would you? Do 
Hold out your throat (o C:vbar, anrj die lanicdy. 

An/. No, I can kill myself, and so resolve. 

/V«r. 1 can die with you. loo, when time shall serve; 
But fortune calls upon us runs to live, 

To fight, to conquer. 

An/. Sure thou dream 'si. N'cntidiusf 

No ; *t\s y<»u dream ; you sleep aw.iy your 
hours 

In desperate sloth, miscalled philosophy. 

l^p, up, for honour's sake ; twelve legions wait you, 

.And long to call you chief. By p.ainful journeys 
I Icil 'em patient Ixith of heat anci hunger, 

Down from the Parthian inarches to the Nile. 

*TwiU do you good to see their sunburnt faces, 

Their scarred checks, and chopt hamb ; there 's virtue in *em : 
They'll sell those mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than yon trim bands can buy. 

An/, Where left you them? 

yhu. I said in Lower Syria. 

An/. Bring 'em hither; 

There may be life in these. 

y^. They will not come. 

An/. Why didst thou mock my ho|>c$ with ]>ronused aid^ 
To double my despair? 'I'hey 're mutinous. 
y/n/. Most firm and loyal. 

An/. Yet they will not march 

To succour me. Oh, trifler ! 

yen/. They petition 

You would make haste to head 'em. 

An/. I'm besieged* 

yen/. There's but one way shut up. How came I hither? 
.•in/. 1 wnll not stir. 

JVm/. They would perha|)$ desire 

A better reason. 

A/i/. 1 have never used 

My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions. Why did they refuse to march ? 

yen/. They said they would not fight for CIeo|)atnL 
An/. What was 't they said ? 

yen/. They said they would not fight for Cleopairm. 
Why should they tight, indeed, to make her conquer, 

And make you more a slave? To gain you kingdoms 

Which, for a kiss, at your next midnight feast 

You 'll sell to her? Then she new«names her jewels, 

And calls this diamond such or such a tax ; 

Each pendant in her ear shall be a province. 

An/. Ventidius, I allow your tongue free licence 
On all my other faults ; but, on your life, 

No word of Cleopatra ; she deserves 
More worlds than 1 can lose. 

yen/. Behold, you powen. 

To whom you have intrusted humankind ; 

See Europe, Afiic, Asia put in balance, 

And all weighed down by one light worthless woman I 
I think the gods are Antonies, and give. 

Like prodigals, this nether world away 
To none but wasteful hands. 

An/. You grow presumptuous* 
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Aftf. I’laih love ! plain arrognnee ! plain insolence ! 
Thy men are cowards, ihou an envious traitor ; 

Who, under seeming honesty, hast vented 
The burden of thy rank o erllowing gall. 

Ob, that thou wert my equal ; great in arms 
As the first Cicsar was, that I might kill thee 
Without stain to niy honour I 

y<fU, You may kill me. 

Vou have done more already, called me traitor. 

An(. Art thou not one? 

Vruf. For shewing you yourself. 

Which none else durst have done, But had I been 
That name which 1 disdain to speak again, 

1 nectlcd not have sought your abject fortunes, 

Come to partake your fate, to die with you. 

What hindered me to have Ie<i my conquering eagles 
To MX Octavius* bands? I could have been 
A traitor then, a glorious happy traitor, 

And not have been so called. 

Am/. Forgive me, soldier ; 

I ’vc l>ccn too passionate. 

You thought me false ; 
Thought my old age iKiraycd you. Kill me, sir ; 

Fr.ay kill me ; yet you need not ; your unkind ness 
Has left your sword no work. 

An/. I did not think so ; 

1 said it in my rage ; prythce, forgive me. 

Why didst thou tempt my anger, by discovery 
Of what I would not hear? 

ym/. No prince but you 

Could merit that sincerity I used ; 

Nor durst another man have ventured it ; 

But you, ere love misle<l your wandering eyes, 

Were sure the chief and l>est of human race, 

Framed in the very pride and boast of nature, 

So perfect that the gods who formed you w ondered 

At their own skill and cried, A lucky hit 

Has mended our design. Their envy hindered. 

Else you had been immortal and a pattern, 

When Heaven would work for ostentation sake. 

To copy out again. 

An/, But Cleopatra 
Go on ; for I can l>ear it now. 

y/n/. No more. 

An/. Thou dar*st not trust my passion ; but thou mayst \ 
Thou only lov'si, the rest have flattered me. 

y/n/. !Ieaven*s blessing on your heart for that kind w ord. 
May I believe you love me ? Speak again. 

An/. Indeed I do. Speak this, and this, and this. 

Aim, 

Thy praises were unjust ; but I TI deserve 'em, 

And yet mend ail. Do with me what thou wilt ; 

Lea<l me to victory ; thou know'st the way. 
y/n/. And will you leave this ■ ■ 

An/, Prylhec, do not curse her, 

And I will leave her ; though, Heaven kno>vs, I love 
Beyond life, conquest, empire, all but honour : 

Bnt I will leave her. 

yrrU, That *s my royal master. 

And shall we light? 

I warrant thee, old soldier ; 

Thou shalt behold me once again in iron. 

And, at the head of our old troops, that beat 
The Parthians, cry aloud, Come, follow me* 

Fin/. Oh, now I hear my emperor I In that word 


Octavius felL Gods, let me see that day, 

And, if I have ten years behind, take all ; 

I Ml thank you for (he exchange. 

An/. Oh, Cleopatra I 

y^nf. Again? 

An/. I 'vc done. In that bst sigh she went ; 

Ccesar shall know what Mis to force a lover 
From all he holds most dear. 

yat/. Methinks you breathe 

Another soul ; your looks are more divine ; 

You speak a hero, and you move a god. 

An/, Oh, thou hast flrccl me ; my soul 's up in arms. 
And mans each part about me. Once again 
That noble eagerness of fight has seized me ; 

That eagerness with which I darted upward 
To Cassius' camp. In vain the steepy hill 
Opposed my way ; in vain a war of spears 
Sung round my head, and planted all my shield; 

1 won the trenches, while my foremost men 
Lagged on the plain below. 

y^s/. Ye gods, ye gods, 

For such another honour I 
An/. Come on, my soldier I 

Our hearts and arms are still the same. I long 
Once more to meet our foes t that thou and I, 

Like Time and Death, marching before our troops. 

May taste fate to 'em, mow 'em out a passage, 

And, entering where the foremost squadrons >Held, 

Begin the noble harvest of the field. 

(From Act L) 

Scene from * Don Sebaetlan.' 

(Don Sehutian of Portugal, defeated and taken prisoner by the 
Moors, Is saved from death by Doras, a noble Portuguese, then a 
renegade in the court of the Emperor of Barbary, but formerly Don 
Alonto of Alcamr. Attendants being dismissed, Dorax takes off 
his turban, and assumes his Portuguese dress and manner.] 

Dorax. Now do you know me? 

Sfdas/ian. Thou shouldst be Alonzo. 

Dor. So you should be Sebastian ; 

But when Sebastian ceased to be himself, 

I ceased to be Alonzo. 

S<6. As in a dream 

I see thee here, and scarce believe mine eyes. 

Dor. Is it so strange to find me where my wrongs 
And your inhuman tymnny have sent me? 

Think not you dream : or, if you did, my injuries 
Shall call so loud, that lethaigy should wake. 

And death should give you back to answer me. 

A thousand nights have brushed their balmy wings 
Over these eyes ; but ever when they closed, 

Your tyrant image forced (hem ope again, 

And dried the dews they brought. 

The long-expected hour is come at length, 

By manly vengeance to redeem my fame : 

And that once cleared, eternal sleep is welcome. 

SeA. I have not yet forgot I am a king, 

Whose royal office is redress of wrongs : 

If I have wronged thee, charge me face to face j 
I have not yet forgot I am a soldier. 

Dor, *Tis the first justice thou host ever done me ; 
Then though I loathe this woman's war of tongues, 

Yet shall my cause of vengeance first be clear ; 

And, Honour, be thou judge. 

Honour befriend us both. 
Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majesty to hear : 
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y^n/. I take lljc privilege of plain lo%’c to speak. 
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I warn thee thus, because I know thy temper 
Is insolent and haughty to si)}>criors : 

How often hast thou hrave<l my peaceful court, 

Filled it with noisy brawls and windy boasts ; 

And with past service, nauseously repeated, 

Reproached even me thy prince? 

Dor^ And well I might, when you forgot reward, 

The part of heaven in kings ; for punishment 
Is hangman’s work, and drudgery for devils. 

1 must and will reproach thee with my service. 

Tyrant ! It irks me so to call my prince ; 

But just resentment and hard usage coined 
The unwilling word, and, grating as it is, 

Take it, for ’lis thy due. 

1 low, tyrant? 

Dcr, Tyrant ! 

Stb. Traitor ! that name thou canst not echo back : 
'Fhat robe of infamy, that circumcision, 

111 hid beneath that robe, proclaim thee traitor ; 

And if a name 

More foul than traitor be, His renegade. 

Dcr. If 1 a traitor, think and blu>h, thou tyrant. 
Whose injuries betrayed me into treason, 

Effaced my loyalty, unhinged my faith, 

And hurried me from hope.s of heaven to hell ; 

All these and all my yet unfinished crimes, 

When 1 shall rise to plead before the saints, 

I charge on thee, to make thy damning sure. 

Sib, Thy old presumptuous arrogance again, 

That bre<! my first dislike and then my loathing ; 

Once more be warned, and know me for thy king. 

Dor. Too well 1 know thee, but for king no more: 
This is not Lislnm, nor the circle this, 

Where like a statue thou hast stood besieged 
By sycophants and fools, the growth of courts ; 

Where thy gulled eyes, in all the gaudy round, 

Met nothing but a lie in every face ; 

And the gross flattery of a gaping crowd, 

Envious who first should catch and first applaud 
The stuff or royal nonsense : when I spoke. 

My honest homely words were carped and censured 
For want of courtly style : related action.s, 

Though modestly reported, passed for boasts : 

Secure of merit, if 1 asked reward, 

Thy hungry minions thought their rights invaded. 

And the bread snatched from pim|>s and parasites. 

Hcuricjuea answered, with a ready lie 

To save his king’s, the boon was begged before. 

Sob. What say’ St thou of Henriquez? Now, by 
Heaven, 

Thou mov’st me more by barely naming him, 

Than all ihy foul, un mannered, scurril taunts. 

D^. And therefore Hwos to gall thee that I named him; 
That thing, that nothing but a cringe and smile; 

That woman, but more daubed ; or if a man. 

Corrupted to a woman ; thy man*mislres& 

Stb. All false as hell or thou. 

Dor. Yes; full a.s false 

As that I served thee fifleen hard campaigns. 

And pitched thy standard in these foreign fields: 

By me thy greatness grew ; Ihy years grew with it, 

But thy ingratitude outgrew them both. 

Sib. I see (o what thou tend’st ; but tell me fint, 

If those great acts were done alone for me : 

If love produced not some, and pride the rest ? 

Dor. Why, love does all that ’s noble here below : 


I»ul all the .'idvanJa;»v of that love lliinc : 

I For, tciming fr.iughlcd bawk, in either hand 
With palm atid olive, vicicjry an»l jKface, 

I I v\a^ indeetl prepared tr» a*»k my own 
tfor \ inlaiilc'> v«»ws were mine l-cfore) ; 

'I hy malice had prcxcntion, ere I ^prjko ; 

.\nd a5kc<l me \*iol.intc for licnrique/. 

Sib. 1 meant thee a reward of greater worth. 

Dor. W here justice wantH, c<»iild reward be hoped? 
Could the robljcd paSM:ngcr expect a bounty 
From those ra;>acious hand*» who stnppv<l him first? 

Sib. He had my promise ere I knew thy love. 

Dor. My services des<r>etl thou shouldst revoke iu 
Sib. Thy insolence had canccUe<l all thy service ; 

To violate my laws, even in my court, 

Sacred to picacc, .and safe from all affronts ; 

Even to my face, and done in my despite, 

Under the wing of awful majesty 
To strike the man I love<i 1 

Dor, Even in the face of heaven, a place more sacred. 
Would I have struck the man who, propt by power. 
Would seize my right, and rob me of my love : 

Hut, for a blow provoked by thy injustice, 

1'he hasty product of a just despair, 

When he refused to meet me in the field, 

That thou shouldst make a coward’^ cause thy own 1 
Sib. He durst : nay more, desired and l>egged with icor^ 
To meet thy challenge fairly : Hwas thy fault 
To make it public ; but my duly then 
To interpose, on pain of my displeasure. 

Betwixt your swords. 

Dor. On pain of infamy 

He should have disobeyed. 

«S^. The indignity thou didst was meant to me: 

Thy gloomy eyes were cost on me with scorn, 

As who should say the blow was there intended ; 

But that thou didst not dare to lift thy hands 
Against anointed power: so was 1 forced 
To do a sovereign justice to myself, * 

And spurn thee from my presence. 

Dor. Thou hast dared 

To tell me svhat I durst not tell myself: 

I durst not think that I was spumed, and live ; 

And live to hear it boasted to my face. 

All my long avarice of honour lost, 

Heaped up in youth, and hoarded up for age : 

Has honour’s fountain then sucked back the stream? 

He has ; and hooting boys may dry-shod pass, 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford. 

Give me my love, my honour ; give them back ; 

Give me revenge, while I have breath to ask it. 

Sib. Now, by this honoured order which I wear, 

More gladly would I give than thou dar’st ask it 
Nor shall the sacred character of king 
Be urged to shield me from thy bold appeal. 

If I have injured thee, that makes us equal : 

The wrong, if done, debased me down to thee : 

But thou hast charged me with ingratitude ; 

Hast thou not cha^^ed me ? Speak. 

Thou know*st I haver 

If thou dUown’st that imputation, draw, 

And prove my charge a lie. 

Sib. No ; to disprove that lie, I must not draw : 

Be conscious to thy worth, and tell thy soul 
^Vhat thou hast done this day in my defence ; 

To fight Ihce after this, what were it else 
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Than owning that ingratitude thou urgest? 

That isthmus stands l>et>vecn tw'o rushing seas, 

Which, mounting, view each other from afar, 

And strive in vain to meet. 

Dor. I ’ll cut that isthmus : 

Thou knovv*st I meant not to preserve thy life, 

But to reprieve it, for my own revenge. 

1 saved thee out of honourable malice : 

Now draw ; I should l>e loath to think thou dar*st not : 
Beware of such another vile excuse. 

Seh. Oh, patience, Heaven I 

Dor, Beware of patience too ; 

That*s a suspicious word : it had been proper, 

Before thy foot had spurned me ; now ’tis base: 

Yet, to disarm thee of thy last defence, 

I h.avc thy oath for my security : 

The only boon I lagged was this fair combat : 

Fight or l>e perjured now ; that *s all thy choice. 

Stb. Now can I thank thee as thou wouldst ht 
thankc<i : [Dra^ving, 

Never was vow of honour belter pahl, 

If my true sword but hold, than this shall 1)C. 

The sprightly bridegroom, on his wedding night, 

More gladly enters not the lists of love. 

Why, ’tis enjoyment to be summoned thus. 

Go ; l)car my message to Henriquez* ghost ; 

And say his master and his friend revenged him. 

Dor, His ghost ! then is my hated rival dead ? 

Seb, The question is l>cside our present purpose ; 

Thou scest me rc*ady ; wc delay loo long. 

Dor, A minute is not much in cither's life, 

When there *s but one betwixt us ; throw it in, 

And give it him of us who is to fall. [take him. 

Sob, lie’s dead : make haste, and thou mayst yet o’er* 
Dor, When I was hasty, thou delay’dst me longer. 

I prithee, let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promise 5 for thy life preserved, 

Be kin<I : and tell me how that rival died, 

Whose death, next thine, I w*ishcd. 

Sob, If it wouhl please thee, thou shouldst never know. 
But thou, like jealousy, inqiiir’st a truth, 

Which found, will torture thee : he die<l in fight s 
Fought next my |>erson ; as in concert fought : 

Kept pace for pace, and blow for every blow ; 

Save when he heaved his shield in my defence, 

And on his naked side received my wound : 

Then, when he could no more, he fell at once, 

But rolled his falling body cross their way, 

And made a bulwark of it for his prince. 

Dor, I never can forgive him such a de.ath I 
Sob, I prophesied thy proud soul could not bear it 
Now judge thyself who l>cst deserve<I my love. 

I knew you both ; and, durst I say, as Heaven 
Foreknew among the shining angel host 
Who should stand firm, who fall. 

Dor. Had he been tempted so, so had he fallen ; 

And so, hnd I been favoured, had I stood. 

Sob, What had been U unknown 5 what is appears 5 
Confess he justly was preferred to thee. 

Dor, Had I been bom with his indulgent stars. 

My fortune had been his, and his been mine. 

Oh, worse than hell I what glory have I lost, 

And what has he acquired by such a death I 
I should have fallen by Sebastian^s side ; 

My corpse hod been the bulwark of my king. 

His glorious end was a patched work of fate, 


Ill-sorted w ith a soft efieminate life : 

It suited better with my life than his 
So to have died : mine had been of a piece, 

Spent in your service, dying at your feet. 

Sob, The more effeminate and soft his life, 

The more his fame, to struggle to the field, 

And meet his glorious fate : confess, proud spirit-^ 

For I will have it from thy very mouth— 

That better he deserved my love than thou. 

Dor, Oh, w'hither w*ould you drive me 1 I must gnuit^ 
Yes, I must grant, but with a swelling soul, 

Henriquez had your love w'ith more desert : 

For you he fought and died ; I fought against you ; 
Through all the mazes of the bloody field 
Hunted your sacred life ; which that I missed, 

Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my soul ; my soul ’s a regicide. 

Sob, Thou mightst have given it a more gentle name^ 
Thou meant'st to kill a tyrant, not a king. 

Speak ; didst thou not, Alonzo? 

Dor. Can I speak? 

Alas I I cannot answer to Alonzo : 

No, Dorax cannot answer to Alonzo : 

Alonzo was too kind a name for me. 

Then when 1 fought and conquered with your arms, 

In that blest age I was the man you named ; 

Till rage and pride debased me into Dorax, 

And lost, like Lucifer, my name above. 

Sob, Yet tw'ice this day I ow*cd my life to Dorax. 

Dor, I saved you but to kill you : there's my grief 
Sob, Nay, if thou canst be grieved, thou canst repent ; 
Thou coulclst not I>c a villain though thou wouldst : 

Thou own’ St too much in owning thou hast erred \ 

And I loo little, who provoked thy crime. 

Dor, Oh, stop this headlong torrent of your goodness; 

It comes too fast upon a feeble soul 
Hairdrowned in tears before ; spare my confusion : 

For pity spare, and say not first you erred. 

For yet I have not dared, through guilt and shame, 

To throw myself beneath your royal feel. 

[FaiU ai his feet. 

Now' spurn this rel>el, this proud renegade : 

’Ti$ just you should, nor will I more complain. 

Sob. Indce<l thou shouldst not ask forgiveness first ; 

But thou prevent’st me still, in all that 's noble. 

\Taking him sr/. 

Yes, I will raise thee up with better news : 

Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine \ 

Compelled to wed, because she was my ward. 

Her soul w*as absent when she gave her hand : 

Nor could my threats, or his pursuing courtship, 

EfTect the consummation of his love : 

So, still indulging tears, she pines for thee, 

A widow and a maid. [me? 

Dor. Have I been cursing Heaven, while Heaven blest 
I shall run mad with ecstasy of joy : 

What, in one moment to be reconciled 
To Heaven, and to my king, and to my love ! 

But pity is my friend, and stops me short, 

For my unhappy rival. Poor Henriquez 1 
Sob, Art thou so generous, too, to pity him ? 

Nay, then, I was unjust to love him better. 

Here let me ever hold thee in my arms ; \Emhraeing him* 
And all our quarrels be but such as these, 

Who shall love l>est, and closest shall embrace x 
Be what Henriquez was : be my Alonso. 
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Dor, What I my Alonio, said you? My Aloruo? 

Let my tears thank you ; for 1 cannot speak ; 

And if 1 could, 

Words were not made to vent such thoughts os mine. 

S<b, Thou canst not speak, and I can ne'er be silent. 
Some strange reverse of fate mu.st sure attend 
This vast profusion, this extravagance 
Of Heaven to bless me thus 'Ti$ gold so pure, 

It cannot l)car the stamp, without alloy. 

Be kind, ye powers, and take but half away : 

With ease the gifts of fortune 1 resign ; 

But let my love and friend be ever mine. 

(L^i Scene of Aci iv.) 

IIL Dry<leD*« Prohe« — Scott was as enthusiastic 
as Johnson in his praise of Dryden^s Essays and 
Prefaces. *The prose of Dryden,' says Sir 
Walter, ‘may rank with the best in the English 
language. It is no less of his own formation 
than his versification ; is equally spirited, and 
equally harmonious. Without the lengthened and 
pedantic sentences of Clarendon, it is dignified 
when dignity is becoming, and is lively without 
the accumulation of $tr<iincd and absurd allusions 
and metaphors, which were unfortunately mistaken 
for wit by many of the author's contemporaries.' 
Malone recorded that Dryden's prose writings were 
held in high estimation by Burke, who carefully 
studied them on account equally of their style and 
matter, and is thought to have in some degree 
taken them as the model of his own diction. 
Dryden himself acknowledged that he had made 
Tillotson his model. In so saying he must have 
referred to the easy modem style of the compo* 
sicion ; in all other respects the copy immensely 
surpasses the model. Besides his Prefaces and 
Essays, Dryden published several translations from 
the French, including Bouhours* Life 0/ Francis 
Xavier (1687) and Du Fresnoy's Art of Pamtinff 
(1695); also a Life of Plutarch, contributed to a 
translation, and a character of Polybius, produced 
in a like connection. Dryden's Essay of Drama tic 
Poesyy which, according to Johnson, ‘was the first 
regular and valuable treatise on the art of writing,' 
opens with the following graphic exordium : 

It that memorable day in the first summer of the 
late war when our navy engaged (he Dutch ; a day 
wherein the two most mighty and best appointed fiecis 
which any age had ever seen disputed the command of 
the greater half of the glo)>e, the commerce of nations, 
and the riches of the universe: while these vast floating 
bodies on either side moved against each other in parallel 
lines, and our countrymen, under the happy command of his 
Royal Highness [the Duke of York, aftenvards James II.]i 
went breaking, little by little, into the line of the enemies ; 
the noise of Ibe cannon from both navies reached our ears 
about the chy* So that all men being alarmed with it 
and in a dreadful suspense of the event which they knew 
was then dedding, every one went following the sound 
as his fancy led him ; and leaving the town almost empty, 
some took towards the Park, some cross the river, others 
clown it ; all seeking the noise in the depth of silence. 
Amongst the rest it was the fortune of Eugenios, Crites, 
Lisideiui, and Neander to be in company together. . * • 


'iaking ihvij a barge, winch a servant of Lisideius had 
proMdc'l for them, they made basic tu shovi the bridge, 
and left behind titciri that great fall of waters which 
hindered them from hearing wdint they desired : after 
which having dmrng.aged ihcmscKo from many ve^ds 
which rcxle at anchor m the Thamc'*, anti almost blocked 
up the j passage lo\var<ls tirocnwich, they ordered the 
walcnnen to let fall Ihcir oars more gently : and then, 
every one favouring hts own cunosily with a strict 
silence, it w.\s not long ere they }»ereci\c<l the air lo 
break about them like the noise of distant thunder, or of 
swallows in a chimney : those httle un<lublions of sound, 
though almost vanishing l>efore they reached them, yet 
'till seeming 10 retain some v\ hat of their fust horror 
which they had betwixt the fleets, .\ftcr they had atten- 
tively listened till such time os the sound by little and 
little went from them, Eugenius, hfting up his head and 
taking notice of it, \va.s the first who congratulated to the 
rest that happy omen of our nation's victory, adding that 
we bad but this to desire in confirmation of it, that we 
might hear no mure of that noise which wa.s now Ic.aving 
the English coast. 

The Essay concludes thus : 

Ne.nnder was pursuing this discourse so eagerly, that 
Eugeni us had calle<l to him twice or thrice ere he took 
notice that the barge stood still, and that they >vcre at 
the foot of Somerset Stairs, where they had ap]x>inted it 
to land. The company were .all sorry to separate 90 
soon, though a great part of the evening was already 
spent ; and stood a-while looking hack on the water, 
which the moon beams played upon, and made it appear 
like floating quick-silver : at last they went up through a 
crow d of F rcnch people, who were merrily dancing in the 
open air, and nothing conccmc<l for the noise of guns 
which had alarmed the town that afternoon. Walk- 
ing (hence together to the I'iazre, they parted there ; 
Eugenius and Lisidcius to some pleasant appointment 
they had made, and Crites and Neander to their several 
lodgings. 

was Dryden himself ; LUi^tiut^ Sir Charles Sedley 
(an anagram of Sidleiud. Sir Robert Howjrd, Dryden a 

brolher-inOaw ; the Earl of Dorsei. 

The following finely-drawn characters of the great 
Elizabethan dramatists are also from the Essay oj 
Dramatic Poesy : 

Sb&kespeare. 

To licgin then with Shakespeare. He was the man 
who, of all modern, and perh.nps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the im.ages of 
nature were still present to him, and he drew them not 
laboriously, but luckily. When he describes anything, 
you more than see it, you feel it too. Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendaltoir. He was naturally learned ; he needed not 
the spectacles of books to read nature : be looked in- 
wards, and found her there. I cannot say he is every- 
where alike; were he so, 1 should do him injury to 
compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many 
limes flat, insipid; his comic wil degenerating into 
clenches [puns, word-plays], his serious swelling into 
bombast. But he is always great when some great 
occasion is presented to him ; no man can say he ever 
had a fit subject for his wil and did not then raise 
himself os high above the rest of poets, 

‘ Quantum lenta sclent inter vibuma cupressL 
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The con$i<leration of thi^ maJe Mr Males of Lion say 
that there was no subject of which any poet ever writ, 
but he would produce it much belter done in Shakespeare ; 
and however others arc now generally preferred before 
him. yet I he age wherein he lived, which had contem- 
j>orarics with him Flclchcr and Jonson, never equalled 
them lo him in ihclr esteem. And in ihc hsl kings 
court, when Hen's reputation was at highest, Sir John 
Suckling, and with him the greater part of Ihc courticrsi 
set our Shakespeare far above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Beaumont and Flclchcr, of w hom I am next to s|>eak, 
had, with the advantage of Shakes j>care's wit, which was 
their precedent, great natural gifts, improved by study ; 
Beaumont especially l>eing so accurate a judge of plays 
that Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted all his writings 
to fiis censure, and, 'tis thought, used his judgment in 
correcting if not contriving all his plots. What value he 
ha<l for him appears by the verses he writ to him, and 
therefore I need speak no farther of it. The first play 
tltnl brought Fletcher and him in esteem w*as their 
Phi (aster ; for before that they had written two or three 
very unsuccessfully : as the like is reported of Ben Jonson 
Ijeforc he writ Every Man in his Ifnmour, Their plots 
were generally more regular than Shakespeare's, especially 
those which were made before Beaumont's death ; and 
they understood and imitated the conversation of gentle* 
men much better ; whose w'ild debaucheries and quick- 
ness of wit in repartees no poet before them could paint 
a.s they have done. Humour, which Ben Jonson derived 
from particular persons, they made it not their business 
to describe 5 they represented all the passions very lively, 
but above all, love. I am apt lo believe the English 
language in them arrived lo its highest perfection : >vhat 
words have since been taken in are rather superfluous 
than ornamental. Their plays are now the most pleasant 
.and frequent entertainments of the singe ; two of theirs 
l>cing acte<l through the year for one of Shakespeare's 
or Jonson’s : the reason is l>ecause there is a certain 
gaiety in their comedies and pathos in their more serious 
plays, which suits generally with all men’s humours, 
Shakespeare’s language is likewise a little obsolete, and 
Ben Jonson ’s wit comes short of theirs. 

Ben Jonson. 

As for Jonson, lo whose character I am now arrived, if 
we look upon him while he was himself (for his last plays 
were but his dotages) I think him the most learned and 
judicious writer which any theatre ever had. Me was a 
most severe judge of himself, os well as others. One 
cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal 
cf it. In his works you find linic to retrench or alter. 
Wit, and language, and humour also in some measure mc 
had iKforc him 5 but something of art was wanting to the 
dmma tilt he came. He managed his strength to more 
advantage than any who preceded him. You seldom 
find him making love in any of his scenes, or endeavour- 
ing to move the passions ; his genius was too sullen and 
Miumine to do U gracefully, especially when he knew 
he came after those who had performed both to such a 
height. Humour was his proper sphere ; and in that he 
delighted most to represent mechanic people. He Nvas 
deeply conversant in the ancients, both Greek and Utin 
and he borrowed boldly from them; there is scarce 
:a poet or historian among the Roman authors of those 


times whom he has not translated in Sejanus and Caiiline, 
But he has done his robberies so openly, that one may see 
he fears not to be taxed by any law. He invades authors 
like a monarch ; and w*hat would be theft in other poets 
is only victory in him. With the spoils of these writers 
he so represents old Rome to us in its rites, ceremonies, 
and customs, that if one of their poets had writleo either 
of his tragedies, we had seen less of it than in him. If 
there was any fault in his language ’twos that he weaved 
It too closely and laboriously, in his comedies especially : 
perh.^ps too he did a little too much Romanise our tongue, 
tearing the words which he translated almost as much 
Latin as he found them ; wherein though he learnedly 
followed their language, he did not enough comply with 
the idiom of ours. If I would compare him with Shake- 
speare, I must acknowledge him the more correct poet, 
but Shakespeare the greater wit. Shakespeare was the 
Homer, or father of our dramatic poets : Jonson was the 
Virgil, the p.ittem of elaborate writing ; I admire him, 
but I love Shakespeare. To conclude of him : as he has 
given us the most correct pla>*s, $0 in the precepts which 
he has laid dow n in his Discoveries^ we have as many and 
profitable rules for perfecting the stage as any wherewith 
the French can furnish us. 

Dramatlo Dlalo^e after the Restorattoa. 

I have always acknowledged the wit of our prede- 
cessors with all the veneration which becomes me 5 but 1 
am sure their wit was not that of gentlemen ; there was 
ever somewhat that was ill-bred and clownish in it, and 
which confessed the conversation of the authors. 

And this leads me to the last and greatest advantage of 
OUT writing, which proceeds from conversation. In the 
age W'herein those poets lived there was less of gallantry 
than in ours ; neither did they keep the best company of 
theirs. Their fortune has l>ecn much like that of Epicurus 
in the retirement of his gardens ; to live almost unknown, 
and to be celebrated after their decease. I cannot find 
that any of them had been conversant in courts except 
Ben Jonson ; and his genius lay not so much that way as 
to make an improvement by it. Greatness was not then 
so easy of access, nor conversation so free, as it now is. 
I cannot, therefore, conceive it any insolence to affirm, 
that by the knowledge and pattern of their wit who writ 
before us, and by the advantage of our own conversa- 
tion, the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel what 
has been wTitten by them. And this will be dented by 
none but some few old fellows who value themsel\*es 
on their acquaintance with the Black Friars ; who, 
because they saw their pla>‘s, would pretend a right lo 
judge ours. . . . 

Now, if any ask me whence it is that our conversation 
is so much refined, I must freely and without flattery 
ascribe it lo the court, and in it particularly lo the king, 
whose example gives a law* to it. His own misfortunes 
and the nalion*s afforded him an opportunity which is 
rarely allowed to sovereign princes, 1 mean of travelling 
and being conversant in the most polished courts of 
Europe ; and thereby of cultivating a spirit which was 
formed by nature to receive the impressions of a gallant 
and generous education. At his return, he found a nation 
lost as much in barbarism as In rebellion : and as the ex- 
cellency of his nature forgave the one, so the excellencr 
of his manners reformed the other. The desire of imitat- 
ing so great a pattern first awakened the dull and heavy 
spirits of the English from their natural reservednesst 
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iooscoed (hctn from ihcir si iff furnis of conversation, ami 
made them easy and pliant to each other in discourse. 
Thus insensibly our way of living became more free ; 
and the fire of the English wit, which was before stifled 
under a coostraLned melancholy way of breeding, began 
first to display Us force by mixing the solidity of our 
nation with the air and gaiety of our neighbours. *1 hi> 
being granted to be true, it would l>o a uonder if the 
poets, whose work is imitation, should be the only person^ 
in the three kingdonts who should not receive advantage 
by it ; or if they should not more ea>ily imitate the wit 
and coover^atioD of the present age than of the past. 

(From the Defence of che Epilogue to (Kc Second pArt of 

o/ QraHAfiaJ^ 

On Translation. 

Translation is a kind of drawing after the life ; where 
every one will acknowledge there is a double sort of 
likeness, a good one and a l>ad. It is one thing to 
draw the outlines true, the features like, the proportions 
exact, the colouring itself perhaps tolerable ; ami another 
thing to make all these graceful, by the posture, the 
shadowings, and chiefly by the spirit which animates the 
whole. I cannot without some indignation look on an 
ill copy of an excellent original ; much less can I behold 
with patience Virgil, Homer, and some others, whose 
beauties I have been endeavouring all my life to imitate, 
so abused, as I may say, to their faces by a Iwtching 
interpreter. What English readers unact)uainted with 
(ireck or Latin will believe me or any other man when 
we commend these authors, and confess we derive all 
that is pardonable in us from their fountains, if they 
take those to be the \ame poets whom our Oglebies have 
translated? But I dare assure them that a good poet 
is no more like himself in a dull translation, than his 
carcass would be to his living body. There are many 
who understand Creek and Latin, and yet are ignorant 
of their mother-tongue. The proprieties and delicacies 
of the English arc known to few ; it is impossible even 
for a good wit to understand and practise them without 
the help of a liberal education, long reading, and digest- 
ing of those few good authors we have amongst us; the 
knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes 
and conversation with the best company of tx)th sexes ; 
and, in short, without wearing off the rust which he 
Gonlmctcd while he was laying in a stock of learning. 
Thus difficult it is to understand the purity of English, 
and critically to discern not only good writers from bad, 
and a proper style from a corrupt, but also to distinguish 
that which is pure in a good author, from that which is 
vicious and corrupt in him. And for want of all these 
requisites, or the greatest part of them, most of our 
ingenious young men take up some cried-up English 
poet for their model ; adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing, wherein he is defective, 
where he is boyish and trifling, wherein either his 
thoughts are improper to his subject, or his expressions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is 
u nharmun ious. 

Thus it appears necessary that a man should be a 
nice critic in hU mother-tongue before he attempts to 
translate in a foreign language. Neither is it sufficient 
that he be able to judge of words and style, but he must 
be a master of them loo 5 he must perfectly understand 
his author’s tongue, and absolutely command h!s own ; 
so that to be a thorough translator he must be a 


ihorou;;h Xcillicr is it enou;^li to give his aulhor’s 

in g-K>d Lngijsh, in |>octical expressions, and in 
musical numbcr> ; for though all these arc exceeding 
difficult lo iK-rform, yet there remains a harder task ; 
and it is a secret of sshich fcvi 1 ran ^la tors liave sufli* 
ciently thought. 1 ha\e already hinted .a \\ot<\ or two 
concerning it ; ih.nt is the maintaining llic character of 
an author which distinguishes him from all others, and 
makes him appear th.at individual poet whom you would 
interpret. Eor example, not only the thoughts but the 
>t>le and versification of Virgil and are ver^' 

different ; yet I see even in our l)cst {Kiets who have 
translated some parts of them, that they have confounJcii 
their several talents ; and by endeavouring only at the 
v\vcelne>s and liarmony of numlKrs, have made them 
both so much alike that if 1 di<l n<»t know* the originals, 
I should never be able to judge by the copies which was 
Virgil and which was Ovid. It was objected against a 
late noble painter that he drew many graceful pictures, 
but few of them were like. And this happxncd lo Jiim 
l>ecausc he always studieil himself more tlian those who 
sat to him. In such translators I c.an easily distinguish 
the hand which performed the work, but I cannot distin- 
guish their ;>oet from another. Sup)K>sc two authors 
are equally sweet ; yet there is as great distinction to 
l>e made in sweetness os in that of sugar and that of 
honey. I can make the diflercnce more pl.iin, by giving 
you (if it l>c worth knowing) my own method of pro- 
cecrling, in my traxulations out of four several poets in 
this volume: Virgil, Theocritus, Lucretius, and Horace. 
In each of these, before I undertook them, I considered 
the genius and distinguishing character of my author. I 
looked on Virgil as a succinct and grave majestic w rilcr ; 
one who weighed not only every thought, but every word 
and syllable; who was still aiming to crowd his sense 
into as narrow a compass as possibly he could ; for 
which reason he is so verj* figurative, that he requires, 
1 may almost say, a grammar apart to construe hin^. 
His verse is everj-whcrc sounding the very' thing in your 
ears whose sense it bears ; yet the numbers arc i>cr- 
pctualiy varied, to increase the delight of the reader, so 
that the same sounds are never repeated twice together. 
On the conlrat)*, Ovid and Claudian, though they write 
in styles dilTcring from each other, yet have each of them 
hut one sort of music in their verses. All the versifi- 
cation and little variety of Claudian is included within 
the compass of four or five lines, and (hen he Ix^os 
again in the same tenor, perpetually closing his sense at 
the end of a verse, and that verse commonly which they 
call golden, or two substantives and tw'o adjectives, with 
a verb betwixt them to keep the peace. Ovid, with all 
his sweetness, has as little variety of numbers and sound 
as he ; he is always, as it were, \k\yon the hand-gallop, 
and his verse runs upon carpet ground. He avoids like 
the other all synalcphas, or cut ring off one vowel when 
it comes before another in the following word ; so that, 
minding only smoothness, he wants both variety and 
majesty. But to return to Virgil: though he is smooth 
where smoothness b required, yet he is so far from 
affecting it, that he seems rather to disdain it ; frequently 
makes use of synalcphas, and concludes hb sense in the 
middle of his verse. He is eveiy^vhcrc above conceits 
of epigrammatic wit and gross hyperboles ; he maiotains 
majesty in the midst of plainness ; he shines but glares 
not ; and b stately without ambition, which b the vice 
of Lucan. . • « 
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He who excels .lU other poets in his own language, 
were it possible to do him right, must appear above 
them in our tongue, which, os my Lord Roscommon 
justly observes, approaches nearest to the Roman in 
its majesty ; nearest indeed, but with a vast interval 
t)Ctwixt them. There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's 
wor<l<, and in them principally consists that l>cauty 
which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to him who best 
understamis their force. This diction of his, I must 
once again say, is never to Iw copied ; and since it 
cannot, he will appear but lame in the best translation. 
The turns of his verse, his breakings, his propriety, his 
nuinlKTS and his gravity, 1 have as far imitated os the 
poverty of our language and the hastiness of my per* 
forinance would allow. I may seem sometimes to have 
varied from his sense ; but I think the greatest varia* 
lions may l>e fairly deduced from him ; and where 1 
leave his commentators, it may be I understand him 
better ; at least 1 writ without consulting them in many 

|>iaccs« (From the Preface lo the Sftond 16I5.) 

Spenser and Milton. 

[In epic poetry] the English have only to l>oast of 
$)>en5er and Milton, who neither of them wanted either 
genius or learning to have been perfect poets, and yet 
both of them arc liable to many censures. For (here is 
no uniformity in the design of Spenser; he aims at the 
accomplishment of no one action, he raises up a hero 
for every one of his adventures, and endows each of 
them with some particular moral virtue, which renders 
iheni all equal, without subordination or preference: 
every one is most valiant in his own legend : only we 
must do him that justice to observe that Magnanimity, 
which is the character of Prince Arthur, shines through- 
out the whole poem, and succours the rest when they 
are in distress. The original of every knight was then 
living in the court of Queen Eluabcth ; and he attri- 
Iniled lo each of them that virtue which he thought was 
most conspicuous in them : an ingenious piece of flattery, 
though it turned not much to his account. Had he lived 
to finish his poem, in the six remaining legends, it had 
certainly been more of a piece, but could not have been 
|>crfect, because the model wa^ not true. But Prince 
Arthur, or his chief patron, Sir Philip Sidney, whom he 
intended to make happy by the marriage of his Cloriana, 
dying before him, deprived the poet lx>th of means and 
s]iirit to accomplish his design. For the rest, his obso- 
lete language and the ill choice of his stanza, are faults but 
of the second magnitude ; for notwithstanding the first, 
he is still intelligible, at least after a little practice ; and 
for the last, he is the more lo be admired that, labour* 
ing under such a difficulty, his verses are so numerous, 
so various, and so harmonious, that only Virgil, whom 
he professedly imitated, has surpassed him among the 
Romans, and only Mr Waller among the English. 

As for Mr Milton, whom we all admire with so much 


justice, his subject is not that of a heroic poem, properly 
so called. His design is the losing of our happiness ; 
his event is not prosperous, like that of all other epic 
works ; his heavenly machines are many, and hb human 
persons are but two. But 1 will not take Mr Rymer’s 
work out of his hands : he has promised the world a 
critique on that author, wherein, though he will not allow 
his poem for heroic, I hope he will grant us that hb 
thoughts are elevated, hb words sounding, and that no 
man has so happily copied the manner of Homer, or so 
copiously translated his Grccisms, and the Latin elegan- 
cies of Virgil. It b true he runs into a flat of thought 
sometimes for a hundred lines together, but it is when 
he has got into a track of Scripture. His antiquated 
words were his choice, not his necessity ; for therein he 
imitated Spenser, as Spenser did Chaucer. And though 
perhaps the love of their masters may have transported 
both too far in the frequent use of them, yet in my 
opinion obsolete words may then be laudably revived, 
when either they are more sounding or more significant 
than those in practice ; and when their obscurity is taken 
away by joining other words to them which clear the 
sense, according to the rule of Horace for the admission 
of new wonls. But in l>oth cases a moderation b to be 
observed in the use of them ; for unnecessary coinage, as 
well as unnecessary revival, runs into afTectation : a fault 
to be avoided on either hand. Neither will I justify 
Milton for his blank* verse, though I may excuse him by 
the example of Hannibal Caro and other Italians who 
have used it ; for whatever causes he alleges for the 
abolishing of rhyme (which 1 have not now the leisure (o 
examine), his own particular reason is. plainly this, that 
rhyme was not his talent ; he had neither the ease of 
doing it, nor the graces of it, which is manifest in hb 
JuvtnUia^ or verses written in his youth, where his rhyme 
is always constrained and forced, and comes hardly from 
him, at an age when the sou] b most pliant, and the 
passion of love makes almost every man a rhymcTi 
though not a poet. 

(From the Dnc^mrtt tht Origiu^t and Prpgrttt 

iG9>) 

Dryden't pbys appeared in two folio volumee iu the year of hb 
death, and were afterwards re*cdiied by hb friend Congreve, in six 
duodecimos The FahUt^ lupplemenl^ by most, chough not all, o.' 
his earlier non-dramatic verse, make another folio volume of the 
same dale. One or two somewhat imperfect editions of hb poemm 
appeared during the eighteenth century ; and Malone gave on 
admirable collection of the prose in four volumes. But all editinna 
were superseded by that of Sir Walter (then Mr) Scott in 180I 
This was reprinted in t6si, and in 1^3*93 re*«dited On vob) 
by the present writer. Scott's \t the standard. The editions 
of Beil, Mitford, Christie, and Sargeaunt (1910) ore useful. The 
Aldine edition (by Hooper, 1899) b in s voU. Churton ColUiu 
edited the Sntirt$ in 1893. and Prof. W. P. Ker selected Snayt in 
igooi See Drydtn In the *Mcn of Letters' scries (1881; 190s; 
»9as) by «he ptnent writer. John.on'i Zn*/, H.ilitt'i Eneliik Ptu, 
Loweir. Ameug Btekt, Cunett'i Ag* ^ (18,6), the 

Cambridft Uinerj t/LUtraimrt (vol. vuL 1911), Verr*!!’* LretHm 
pm Drydtn (i9i4).an<l books by Pcndlebury ((933). Allvdyce Nieoll 
(•9*3)> T. S. Eliot (i9a4X Vtd Vut Dorea 
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SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 


Froul the Vi\il Wtir Oiu 


page 505 and elsewhere it 
has been sufheientiy insisted 
on (hat alike in volume and in 
quality Scottish litcrar>’ pro- 
duction had declined to a low 
ebb during the troublous seven- 
teenth centur>s when Scotland 
was truly a most distressful country^ rent by 
factions and antipathies, tyranny and persecution, 
intrigue and war. Most of what came from the 
printing-presses, and what chiefly absorbed the 
interest of the nation, was not literature in the 
stricter sense at all, but thcolog>’, mainly polemi- 
cal, and controversial politics. Yet of the small 
number of the second series of Scottish seven- 
tecnth-century writers it may at least, be said 
that they arc wonderfully representative of the 
most opposite tempers and parties : the royalist 
Montrose who made $0 much of the Highlanders, 
the Cameronian colonel who jeered at them in 
verse and foiled them in the held ; Rabelaisian 
Urquhart and ultra-Furitan Gillespie; the sainted 
Archbishop Leighton and the irreconcilable Pres- 
byterian mystic Rutherford face to face with the 
Sempills, delineators of rude and vulgar merri- 
ment ; the persecutor of the heroes of the Cove- 
nant and their panegyrist ; and Fletcher, a whole 
party in himself. Some wrote in English almost 
!is Englishmen understood it, some in the broadest 
west-country vernacular, some in parti-colourcd 
transition between (he two, while one at times 
wielded a language knowm to himself alone. Most 
were men of mark in their time, but none of them 
great men of letters. Meanwhile home-keeping 
Scotsmen were becoming more and more familiar 
with that larger literature — now no longer foreign 
— to which their own was contributory ; English 
books of all kinds, religious as well as secular, were 
standard reading in Scotland, where Paradise Lest 
and the Pilgrtfds Progress were not read as the 
work of aliens. 

The Marquis of Montrose (James 
Graham ; 1612-50), the brilliant royalist soldier, 
whose loyalty, after six meteoric victories, brought 
him disastrous defeat and death on the scaffold, 
was an apt scholar of St Andrews University, an 
accomplished man of the world, and the author of 
a few passionately loyal poems. Unhappily, by 
&r the most memorable — containing two thrice- 
famoua verses — was not definitely ascribed to him 
till 171 1, when it was printed in Watson’s Collection 
0^ Scots Poents^ and cannot be proved his. At 
most it is an adaptation of an old English song. 

.‘is 


I Napier, Montrose's biographer, interprets whac 
seems to be a spirited love-|K>em as a political 
allcgoPi*, in which King Charles 1 . is the lover ana 
the kingdom the mistress. 

I'U Never Ix>ve Tbee More. 

My dear .ind only love, I pray 
That little worlil of ihec 
Be gaveme<l by no oihcr >\vay 
Th.in purest monarchy ; 

For if confusion have a pari, 

Which virtuous souls abhor. 

And hold a synod in thine heart, 

I ’ll never love thee more. 

As Alexander I will reign, 

And 1 will reign alone ; 

My thoughts did ever more dis4lain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts arc small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it alL 

But 1 will reign and govern still, 

And always give the law, 

And have each subject at my will, 

And all (o stand in awe ; 

But ’gainst my batteries if I find 
Thou kick, or vex me sore, 

As that thou set me up a blind, 

I 'll never love thee more. 

And in the empire of thine heart. 

Where I should solely be, 

If others do pretend a part, 

Or dare to vie with me ; 

Or committees if thou erect, 

And go on such a score, 

I ’ll laugh and sing at thy ncglec^ 

And never love thee more. 

But if thou wilt prove raithful, then. 

And constant of thy wortl, 

I II make thee glorious by my pee. 

And famous by my swonl ; 

I ’ll serve thee In such noble ways 
Was never heard before ; 

I ’ll crown and deck thee all with bays, 

And love thee more and more. 

U1188 written after Sentence of Death, 

Let them bestow on every airt a limb, quarttr ol beavto 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To Thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake ; 

Then place my par-boiled head upon a stake. 

Scatter my ashes, strew them in the air : 

Lord t since Thou knoVst where all those atoms art* 

I ’m hopeful Thou ’It recover once my dust, 

And oonfideot Thou ’U raise me with the lost I 
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sekctions by R. S. Kait (1901). and Life by John Buchan 
new ed. 1928). * 1 *le never love (bee more* is an otd Northern 

Enjrlish tune oi the reiffn of James I., and the oldest set of words— 
one of many sets to the same air — belonjja to ibe eatJy yeats of the 
seventeenth cenixiry : 

' My dear and only love, lake heed 
How thou thyself c*spose ; 

And lei nol longing lovers feed 
Upon such looks os those. 
i 11 marble thee around about, 

And build without a door ; 

But if my love doth once bresk out, 

I 11 never love ihcc more.* 

Siiliion Ciraiiaiiio, son of an Edinburgh 
burgess, WAS a competent scholar, a soldier and 
traveller of dissolute life, and ultimately an austere 
Franciscan brother. He must have been bom 
about 1570; Dempster — a poor authority — fixes 
the end of his very varied career in 1614, probably 
too early. He spent the last years of his life in 
Italy. He dedicated to his patron, James VI., a col- 
lection of verses called JV/c Passiotiafe Sparke of a 
PtUniin*^ Mind in 1604, and in 1609 to the Earl of 
Montrose (father of the famous Marquis) his Apui^ 
tomie 0/ Humors — a dedication which may justify 
ns in introducing him In this section along with 
his patron’s son. The most notable thing about the 
Anatomic is that it has been conjectured to have 
given Burton more llian a suggestion for his Ana* 
tomie of Melancholy. The work, interspersed with 
verse, gives striking pictures of typical characters — 
quacks, parasites, and many others— somewhat in 
the fashion of the * characters’ of Hall and Over- 
bury. He wrote in what is approximately English 
of the period ; but undisguised and unmistakable 
Scotticisms in words, spellings, and construction 
appear constantly. Love is, as usual, the humour 
most elaborately anatomised, and was especially fair 
game for a friar. This is a fragment on the lover : 

Being alone in their retesring [retiring] walks they 
surfat the solitaric deserts with the sorrowful voice of 
A discontented niindc, with weeping cies in splainc 
[spleen, a fit] of passion. O, saicth he, 

The furious force of lovers consuming fire 

No tyme can quench, nor thoght can not cxpcil : 

Such is the restles rage of my desire. 

Which makes my wits within mysclfc rebell : 

Thus am 1 wrongd and ever snikics slainc, bUmele»* 
I shift my place hut cannot shift my paine. 

They ever cstccmc their paincs worse than the paines 
of hell ; such arc the sort of penitentiall lovers, who arc 
olwaics nnatomisd with humorous follle: and yet how 
often it corns to passe (hat they who taks most pains to 
please arc most dispicasd, for it is knowne be unfallable 
experience that the duetifuU lover in a respected persute 
is often rejected with many ingralfull disdains. . • . How 
perrillous it is to )>clcevc a Lover, how tempting their 
words will be, and how they will straine them selves to 
sj>cak with vehemencic. Lady Rethorick ever hants the 
mouth of a Lover, ami with borrowed speeches of braver 
wits docth enlarge their deceit, his perjured promises, his 
oathes, liis vowes, his protestations, his wailing-on, and 
all his iron senccs drawen to feed upon the attractive 
humors of her Adamantall beautic. . . . Her smile is 
his heaven, and her frowne is his hell : she is the only 


idoU of his mimle, for when he should serve God, he 
worships her ; if he comes to Church, his looking on her 
behaviour takes away his hearing, rot>s him of devotion, 
and makes him a sencelesse blocke ; with staring on her 
face he Icams the arte of Physiognomic, his vain appre- 
hcniions will readea womairs thought in her visage; and 
when he lookes on her hands, O then hec becomes a rare 
Palmisler, for he will nol spare to rcadc her fortunes by 
bmes, for heere (says hec) is the true score of death, and 
there goes the score of life. . . . Hec spcndcs the time 
in his Chamber with no other thing but with a great 
[..ooking-glassc, how to take off his hall, how' to make his 
gesture, .and in a discourse how to frame the motion of 
his hands, to kisse his finger, to make courtesic with his 
Icggc, to set his arme, to smile, to looke aside, to walkc ; 
and then he stands gazing on the full proportion of his 
own IkhIic, which I swcarc is not else but the very true 
image of superstitious vanitie. 

There are two forms of a poem written from 
Italy, thus beginning, and addressed 

To Scotland his Soyle. 

To thee, my Soyle, where first 
I did receive my breath. 

These obsequies 1 sing 

Before my Swan-like death. 

My love by nature bound, 

Which spotlesse love 1 spend, 

From treasure of my hart 
To Thee I recommend. 

And he praised the United Kingdom in another, 
much longer and more elaborate, in which he takes 
opportunity to congratulate and compliment the 
king as the good genius of the now united realm : 

With ninc-voycM mouth my Dolphin song I sound ; 

Of all the world blest bee thou, Briltaine’s He 1 

Thou, onely thou, within this mortall round, 

On whom the heav’iis have lov’d so long to smile : 

For Phocnix-Uke thou hast renew’d thy kindc, 

In getting that which lay for thee inshrin’de. 

Robert Scmplll of Belirccs in the Renfrew- 
shire parish of Lochwinnoch {1595 ?-i659), humor- 
ous poet, was the son of Sir James Scmpill of 
Bcltrees, himself son of Lord Sempill, and so 
distantly related to the older Robert Sempill, 
author of the Se$npiU BallaUs (see page 232). 
Sir James was contemptuously called by Knox 
^the dancer* from his various social accomplish- 
ments ; was conspicuous at the court of James VI., 
whom he assisted in the preparation of the Basilic 
con Doron; and wrote controversial works on the 
Presbyterian side, as well as the satirical poem 
against the R. C. Church, The Pack maris Pafernos* 
ter. Sir James’s son Robert continued this satire, 
wrote various pieces, but is remembered as author of 
the Life and Death of Habbie SinisoHy Piper of 
Kilbarchan^ which gives a graphic and humorous 
account of old Scottish amusements. Doth Ramsay 
and Bums were influenced by this poem, and 
copied the form of verse, which became characteris- 
tic of Scottish vernacular poems, especially those 
of facetious type. 
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From *Habbfe Simson.' 

Kilbnrchan now may say * Ala.s ! ' 

For she hath lost her i^anic and gracc» 

Both Trixie and the Maiden Trace ; bridal nvtrch 
But whai remend ? rcined>* 

For no man can supply his placc^ 

Hab Sim:>on dead ! 

Now who shall play ‘ Tlic Day it daws,' 

Or ‘ Hunts up,’ when the cock he craws? 

Or who can for our kirk^towTi cause 
Stand us in stead ? 

On bagpipes now nacbody bla\\*s 
Sin’ Ilabbie 's dead. . . . 

So kindly to his neighbours ncist, next 

Ai Beltane and Saint Barchan’s feast 
He blew, and then held up his breast, 

As he were weid ; wood, mad 

Jlat now we need not him arrest, 

For Habbic’s dead. 

At fairs he played before the spearmen, halberdier* 
All gaily graithed in their gear, men, cbd 

Steel bonnets, jacks, and swords so clear then, 

Like any bead. 

Now wha will play before such weir •men, warriors 

Sin' Habbie's dead ? 

At clerk*pla)*s, when he wont to cotdc, stage |»la>'s 
His pipe played trimly to the drum, 

Like bykes of bees he gait it bum, hives— hum 

And tuned his reed : 

Now all our pipers may sing dumb 
Sin’ llabbie *$ dead. 

And at horse races many a day 
Before the black, the brown, the grey. 

He garl his pipe, when he did play, 

Baith skirl and screed ; 

Now all such pastime 's quite away 
Sin' llabbie 's dead. 

He counted was a waled wight •man, picked champion 
And fterccly at football he ran ; 

At every game the grec he wan firu place 

For pith and speed ; 

Tlie like of Hahbie wasna then, 

But now he ’s death 

FraiicLi Sempill (!6i6 ?-82), Robert’s son, 
was also a vernacular poet, who, like his father, 
forms a link in the almost broken chain of humor* 
ous popular Scottish poetry, a link between PebHs 
io the Play and Sir David Lyndsay and the ver* 
nacular revival under Allan Ramsay. Francis 
Sempill was also of the court party, inherited 
heavily burdened estates, and though he alienated 
some of his properties, welcomed the relief of the 
debtors’ sanctuary at Holyrood — as recorded in 
his autobiographical ‘ Danish ment of Poverty,’ dedU 
cated (with thanks rather for expected favours, 
apparently) to the Duke of York. He was ulti- 
mately Sheri fT-Dcputc of Renfrewshire. He un- 
questionably wrote a good deal of verse ; but many 
of the things attributed to him are so credited on 
slender evidence. ‘ She rose and let me in ’ is, as 
wc have seen, Tom Durfey’s, though Sempill may 


have ina<lc the Scots version. The sone ‘ Ma'^trie 
Lauder, found in most Scottish song*books, is 
ver>* probably his. ‘ I’lie Blyihsome Bridal,’ claimed 
also for Sir William Scott of Thirlestanc, an ac- 
complished writer of Latin verse, is more likely 
Sempill’s. The first verse fs : 

Fy, let a’ to the bri<lal, 

For there will Iw lilting there. 

For Jockie 's to l>c married to Maggie, 

The lass wi’ the gowden hair. 

And there will be lang kail and pottage, 

And bannocks of Iviricv meal. 

And there will \te goo<l salt herring 
To relish a cog of ale. 

The nine stanzas of this song, rough, rude, and 
vulgar though they be in tone, rhymes, and words, 
arc only more uncouth than some of Fergus son’s, 
and are in the humour of Peblis to the Play and 
Christ is Kirk 0/ the Grene. The same is true of 
^ Hallow Fair,’ generally credited to Sempill, and 
quite distinct in plan and rhyme from the much 
later |x>cm of the same name by Fergusson. The 
earlier one thus begins : 

There *s mony braw Jockies and Jennies 
Comes wcel buskit into the fair, 

Wi' ribbor)$ on their cockemonies, topknots of hair 
And foutli o* braw flowers in their hair. wcoUh 
Maggie sae brawly was buskit 

When Jockie was tied to his bride, 

The pownie was ne’er better whiskit pony— whacked 
Wi* a cudgel that hung by hU side. 

Sing fal de ml la dc. 

The following much less uncouth verses from 
‘The Banishment of Poverty’ describe his first 
occupations in Edinburgh while still dogged by 
that unwelcome comrade, and show the Scots 
equivalent for ‘dining with Duke Humphrey’ : 

Wc held the Lang^gaic to Leith Wynd, 

Where poorest purses use to be ; 

And in the Gallon lodgM syne, 

Fit quarters for such company. 

Yet I ihc Higb-town fain would see. 

But my comrade did me discharge ; 

He willed me Blackburn’s ale to pree, taste 

And mulT my beard that was right large. trim 

The mom I ventured up the Wynd, 

And slunk in at the Netherbow, 

Thinking that troker for to lyne, foinilaiwiofto 

Who does me damage what he dow. can 

His company he doth bestow 
On me to my great grief and pain ; 

Era I (he throng could wrestle through 
The loun was at my heels again. rascal 

I grained to gang on the plain ‘Slanes, longed— pavement 
To see if comra<les wad me kcu : 

We twa gacd pacing (here our lanes. 

The hungry hour 'twixl twelve and anc. 

Then I kenned no way how to fen ; fend, make thifl 
My guls rumbled like a hurhbarrow ; whed.barrow 

I dined with saints and noblemen, 

Even sweet Giles and Earl of Muimy. 
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Saiiiiiel Riitherfonl (i6oo?-6iX a pectoral 
theologian (to use Neandcr’s phrase) if ever there 
was one, was born at Nisbcl, near Jedburgh, and 
passed M.A. at Edinburgh in 1621. In 1623 he 
was appointed Professor of Humanity ; the scandal 
created by his falling into disgrace with the girl he 
afterwards married caused his resignation in 1626; 
but next year he received Episcopal ordination and 
was settled as minister of Anwolh. Here from the 
first he was a zealous student <and devoted and 
beloved pastor ; and here, within a year after his 
disgrace, he began that correspondence with his 
godly friends which has been called ‘tlic most 
seraphic book in our literature.^ He seems never 
to have fully conformed to the Perth articles, 
which were utterly obnoxious to all Presbyterians. 
Ex^rcitalioncs pro divtua Gratia (1636) was written 
against the Arminians, and brought him an invita* 
lion to a Divinity chair in Holland and a summons 
before the High Commission Court in July 1636, 
when he was forbidden to preach, and banished to 
Aberdeen ; and there he wrote many of his most 
spiritual letters to his parishioners and friends in the 
south. There he was also free to debate with the 
Episcopalian-Arminian ‘Aberdeen doctors.* The 
national uprising and the Covenant gave him the 
welcome opportunity of returning to his parish ; 
but under the Covenant he was appointed Professor 
of Divinity at St Andrews in 1639, and in 1647 
Principal of the New College \ in 1643 he was sent 
to the Westminster Assembly. He wrote many 
works of controversial divinity and devotional 
theology, combining high Presbyterian divine 
right, Calvinistic orthodoxy, and fcr>'id religion. 
His Du£ /tight 0/ PrtsbyUries {1644), Lex Rex 
(1644), 7 'rial and Triumph 0/ Faith (1645), Christ 
Dying and Drawmg Sinners to Himself (1647), 
belong to this period. His Free Disputation 
against Pretended Liberty of Conscience was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Heber as * perhaps the most 
elaborate defence of persecution which has ever 
appeared in a Protestant country Milton included 
him amongst the ‘ new forcers of conscience * named 
in his sonnet. After the Restoration his Lex Rex 
was burned by the hangman in Edinburgh in 1661, 
and its author deposed and summoned for high- 
treason ; but he received the citation on his death- 
bed. Livingston said ‘he had most sharp piercing 
wit and fruitful invention and solid judgment* 
But it is by the infectious fervour of his Letters 
that he remained for nearly two centuries a power 
amongst his countrymen ; the work was eminently 
popular in all ranks of Scotsmen, and cherished in 
Scotland the less conspicuous graces of Presby- 
terian faith and love. To many the succession 
of highly sensuous images under which Rutherford 
expresses the ecstatic mood of an exalted sense of 
communion with Christ and God is non-natural, 
extravagant, and repellent. The letters are largely 
. a catena of scriptural fragments and phrases, a 
tangle of mixed metaphors, Hebraic and Scottish. 
Yet the command of apt words is as remarkable 


as the fertility in imagery. Though the letters are 
conceived in sound English, Rutherford makes 
frequent, skilful, and very effective use of peculiarly 
Scottish words and phrases, and does not always 
avoid homely and even grotesque figures. Thus he 
adjures an afflicted friend ‘to be faithful to Him 
that can ride through hell and death on a windlc- 
slrac and His horse never stumble* — a windlestrae 
being a stalk of grass. He not merely conceives 
the relation of Christ to the Church according 
to the old allegorical interpretation of the Song 
of Solomon, but uses the same language of Christ 
and the individual believer. There is, accordingly^ 
perpetual iteration of Christ’s kisses, wooing, ‘love- 
cmbracemcnts,* of marriage with Him, even of being 
dandled on His knee, of the smell of His breath and 
of His garments ; too great love of one’s children is 
thus adulter)', and the Catholic Church is ‘ Rome’s 
brothel -house.’ It is characteristic that in a long 
letter to the Countess of Kenmure, daughter of the 
Earl of Argyll and wife of the patron who pre- 
sented him to Anwoth, Rutherford mentions as it 
were casually in the very last short paragraph : 

‘ My wife now after long disease and torment for 
the space of a year and a month is departed this 
life. The Lord hath done it ; blessed be His 
name.’ The following arc extracts from letters to 
the same Countess, of date 1628, 1630, and 1631 : 

Ve have lost a child x nay, she is not lost to you who 
is found to Christ. She is not sent but only sent 

l>cforc, like unto a star, which going out of our sight doth 
not die and evanish, but shineth in another hemisphere. 

* Ye see her not, yet she doth shine in another country. If 
her gloss was but a short hour, what she wanteth of time 
that she hath gotten of eternity ; and ye have to rejoice 
that ye have now some plenishing up in heaven. Build 
your nest upon no tree here $ for ye see God hath sold 
the forest to death ; and every tree whereupon we would 
rest is ready to be cut down, to the end we may fly and 
mount up, and build upon the Rock, and dwell in the 
holes of the Rock. • . . 

For this is the house of wine, where ye meet with 
your Well- Beloved. Here it is where He kisseth you 
with the kisses of His mouth, and where ye feel the 
smell of His garments ; and they have indeed a most 
fragrant and glorious smell. Ye must, I say, wait upon 
Him, and be often communing with Him, whose lips 
are as lilies, dropping sweet-smelling myrrh, and by the 
moving thereof He will assuage your grief ; for the Christ 
that saveth you is a speaking Christ | the Church knoweth 
Him by His voice, and can discern His tongue amongst 
a thousand. « « • 

It is God’s mercy to you, madam, that He giveth 
you your fill, even to loathing, of this bitter >vorld, that 
ye may willingly leave it, and, like a full and satisfied 
banqueter, long for the drawing of the table. And at 
lost, having trampled under your feet all the rotten 
pleasures that are under sun and moon, and having 
rejoiced os though ye rejoiced not, and having bought as 
though ye possessed not, ye may, like an old cro^ ship> 
arrive at our Lord’s harbour, and be made welcome, os 
one of those who have ever had one foot loose from the 
earth, longing for that place where your soul shall feast 
and banquet for ever and ever upon a glorious sight of 
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the incomprehensible Trinity, anrl where ye shall see 
the fair face of the man Christ, even the l>oautirul face 
that was once for your cause more marred than any of 
the visages of the sons of men, ami was all covered with 
spitting' and blood, lie content to nadc through the 
waters betwixt you and glorj' with Him, holding His 
hand fast, for He knoweth all the fonis. Howl)cit ye 
may be ducked, but ye cinnoi drown, l>cing in Hi> com- 
pany ; and ye may all the way to glory see the way 
bede\ve<l with His blood who is the Forenmner. Be 
not afraid, therefore, when ye come even to the black 
and swelling river of death, to put in your foot and wade 
after Him. The current, how strong soever, cannot 
carry you down the water to hell : the Son of C;o<l, 
His death and resurrection, are stepping-stones and a 
stay to you ; set down your feet by faith upon these 
stones, and go through as on dry land. If ye knew what 
He is prep.aring for you, ye would be too glad. He will 
not (it may be) give you a full draught till you come up 
to the well-hcail and drink, yea, drink abundantly, of the 
pure river of the water of life, that proceed eth out front 
the throne of God and of the Lamb. Madam, tire not, 
weary not ; I dare find you the Son of Go<l caution, when 
ye are got up thither, and have cast your eyes to view 
the golden city, and the fair and never-withering Tree of 
Life, that bcarcth twelve manner of fruits every month, 
ye shall then say, * Four-aml-lwcnty hours* altode in this 
place is worth threescore and ten years’ sorrow u|>on 
earth. ^ If ye can but say that ye long earnestly to Ite 
carried up thither (as 1 hope you cannot for shame deny 
Him the honour of having wrought that desire in your 
soul), then hath your Lord given you an earnest. And, 
madam, do ye believe that our Lord will lose his earnest, 
and rue of the bargain, and change His mind, as if He 
were a man that can lie, or the son of man that can 
repent ? 

Stc Lives by Murray (t8s8) and Thomson (1S84X Bo nar‘s edition 
of the LttUrs, aod Dr A. Whyie s Ruihtr/crd and his 

CsTTSifondsnis (1894). 

Georse Gillespie (1613-48), who was bom 
and died at Kirkcaldy, studied at St Andrews, and 
in 1638 was ordained minister of Wemyss, was, like 
Rutherford, one of the heroes of the Covenant. He 
showed characteristic fearlessness at the Glasgow 
Assembly that same year; was in 1642 transLited 
to Greyfriais Church in Edinburgh; in 1643 was 
sent up to the Westminster Assembly, where he 
took a great part in the debates on discipline, and 
dogma, and was accounted a foeman worthy to 
meet Sclden in debate. He represented the highest 
type of Covenanting theology and church govern* 
ment Almost all his publications, including most of 
his sermons, are controversial, impartially confuting 
Erastians, Arminians, Independents, Episcopalians, 
Papists, and right and left hand defectors amongst 
his own brethren of the household of faith ; though 
there is at times a lofty tone of sincerity and fer- 
vour that redeems even the barrenness of dead 
controversies. He had an important sltare in 
drafting the admirably clear and well-worded de- 
finitions and sLitements of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith and Shorter Catechism. His 
Aarotis Red Blossoming (1646) is a masterly 
statement of the high Presbyterian claim for 


spiritual indvpcndenre. Jn 1648 he w.as McKlcrator 
of the fatiKiUb tii.*ncr,il Assembly. For his <Jeath, sec 
the exlratl from \\*<i<irow. page 830. Thu following 
is a fragment of his sermon in 1645 before the 
House of Lords in \Vcsimin!>lcr Abbey ; which is 
diversified with scraps of Chaldee and Hebrew as 
well as Circck and Latin, and with <juotations from 
atnhorilies as well known as Cajeianus (irotius, 
Socinus, Oualtcrus, and Bullingcr, as difhcult 10 
identify as Aricularius and Ribera : 

If it were not so, there should be no sure evidence 
of our closing in covenant with Christ ; for then, and 
never till then, doth the soul give itself up to Christ 
lo l>c his, and do»eth with him in a covenant, when 
it renounceth all other lovers, that it may Iw his only. 
Shall a woman l)e m.'trricd to a husband with the re>er‘ 
v.ition of anuihvr lover, or u|)on condition that she shall 
ever stay in her fathers house? So the soul cannot l)c 
married to Christ except it not only renounce its l>osom 
sins, lusts, and idols, but I>c content also to part uiih the 
most lawful creature -com forts for his sake : * Foigct also 
thine own people, and thy father’s house,' Psal. xlv. la 
The repudiating of crea lure -com forts and a co\cnant 
with Christ go hand in hand together, Isa. Iv. 2, 3. 
Nohash would not make a covenant with the men of 
Jaircsh ‘Gilead, unless they would pluck out their right 
eyes, intemling (as Josephus gives the reason) to disable 
them from fighting or making war; for the buckler or 
shield did cover their left eye when they fought, so that 
they had been hanl put to it, to fight without the right 
eye. This was a cruel mercy in him ; but it is a merciful 
severity in Chrisi, that he will make no covenant with 
us, except the right eye of the old man of sin in us l»c 
put out. 

From 'Aaron’s Rod Blossoming.’ 

1 have often and heartily wished that I might not Ite 
distracted by, nor cngagcil into, polemic writings, of 
which the world is too full already, and from which 
many more learned and idoneous have abstained ; and 1 
did accordingly resolve that in this controversial age 1 
should be slow to write, swift to read and learn. Vet 
there are certain preponderating reasons which have made 
me >villing to be drawn forth into the light upon this 
subject ; for beside the desires and solicitations of divers 
Christian friends lovers of truth and peace, seriously 
calling upon me for an answer lo Mr Prynne's Vhtdua* 
tioH of his Four Questions concerning excommunication 
and suspension, the grand importance of the Erastian 
controversy and the strong influence which it hath into 
the present juncture of affairs doth powerfully invite me. 

Among the many controversies which have disquieted 
and molested the Church of Christ, those concerning 
ecclesiastical government and discipline arc not the least, 
but among the chief, and often managed with the greatest 
animosity and eagerness of spirit, whence there have 
grown most dangerous divisions and breaches, such as 
this day there are, and for the future are to be ex- 
pected, unless there shall (through God’s mercy) 
some further composing and healing of these church- 
consuming distractions, which, if we shall be so happy 
as once to obtain, it will certainly contribute ver>' 
much toward the accommodation of civil and state- 
shaking differences; and, contrariwise, if no healing for 
the church, no healing for the slate. Ixt the Gallios of 
this time (who care for no intrinsical evil in the church) 
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promise to themselves %vhal they will, surely he that shall 
have cause to write with Nicolaus <lc Cleinangis a book 
of laiuenlatioi), ii^ cormf'to €c<tcsia jfa/u, will find also 
cause to write with him dr lapstt rt rrpdmtionr justiiur. 

As the thing is of high concernment to these so much 
<li^ti(rhc<l and divided churches, so the elevation is yet 
liigher by many degrees. This controversy rcachcth up 
to the heavens, and the top of it is alK>vc the clouds. It 
<lolh highly concern Jesus Christ himself, in his glory, 
royal prerogative, and kingdom, which he hath and 
cxerciscth as Mediator an<l Head of his church. The 
crown of Je>us Christ, or any part, privilege, or pendicle 
thereof, nuisl needs l>c a noble an<l excellent subject. 
This truth, that Jesus Christ is a king, and hath a king- 
dom and government in his church distinct from the 
kingdoms of this world, and from the civil government, 
hat!) this commendation and character above all other 
truths, that Christ himself suffered to the death for it, 
and sealed it with his UIocmI ; for, it may be obscrve<l 
from tlic story of hi> passion, this was the only point 
of his accusation, which w*as confessed and avouche<l 
by himself, was most aggravated, prosecuted, and driven 
home by the Jews, was prevalent with Pilate as the cause 
of coixlemning him to die, and w*as mcntionctl also in the 
superscription upon his cross. 

Nicola(i5 de Clcmaosi'*, a pupil and friend of Ccr«on, wrote 
books with the tiiles cited in 1414 and 1431 respectively. There are 
lome fifieen publications set 10 Gillespie's account ; but hU W^rkt 
(1843*46) were comprised in two volumes. The use of the u'ord 
*erea I lire -com forts* in the first extract is much earlier than the 
earliest recorded in the great Oxford Dictionary, 

Arclibislivp Lelxlitoii (1611-84) was the 
son of a Scottish physician settled in London, 
Alexander Leighton, who was barbarously treated 
by the Star Chamber of Charles I. A tract against 
Catholicism and Episcopacy {1624) brought the 
Scots doctor into trouble, and going abroad, he 
was ordained to the English Church in Utrecht, 
a post he soon resigned, returning to London in 
1630. In Holland he had published (1628) an 
intemperate and virulent Appeal to the Parlia- 
tnetit ; or Sion's Plea afrainst the Prelacie, for 
which he was now sentenced to be publicly 
whipped and set in the pillory \ to have his 
nostrils slit, his cars cut off, and his checks 
branded with a hot iron ; to pay a fine of ^10,000, 
and to suffer perpetual imprisonment in the 
Fleet — an imprisonment from which, after eleven 
years’ confinement, he was liberated by the Long 
Parliament. His son Robert, educated at the 
University of Edinburgh, resided for some time at 
Douay, where his intercourse with French friends 
and relations amongst the Catholic clergy not 
merely taught him perfect French, but broadened 
his theological views. He became also an ac- 
complished Latinist, Hellenist, and Hebraist. In 
December 1641 he was ordained minister of New- 
battlc, near Edinburgh, and there he delivered the 
sermons composing his celebrated Comnteniary on 
the First Epistle 0/ St Peter. In 1653 he resigned 
his parish of Ncwbattle to become Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh. Soon after the Restora- 
tion Leighton was induced by the king himself to 
become one of the new bishops ; chose Dunblane, 


(he poorest of all the dioceses \ and for the next ten 
years he laboured to build up the shattered walls of 
the Church. His aim was to preserve what was 
best in Episcopacy and Presbytery as a basis for 
comprehensive union ; but he succeeded only in 
being misunderstood by both sides — to both he 
seemed incomprehensiblylatitudinarian on doctrines 
of vital interest. Neither Wodrow nor Row con* 
ccals his dislike of Leighton’s policy and suspicion 
of his designs ; and Leighton, too, spoke of the 
extreme Covenanters at times with considerable 
asperity. Weary at length of his uncomfortable 
position, he went to London in 1665 to resign his 
see, but Charles persuaded him to return. Again 
in 1669 he went to London to advocate his scheme 
of * accommodation/ and immediately after accepted 
the archicpiscopal see of Glasgow, his prcdeces* 
sor being deprived for opposing the ‘ indulgence,’ 
Next followed his fruitless conferences at Edin- 
burgh (1670-71) with leading Presbyterians. In 
despair of success he begged for permission to 
retire, and at length in 1674 was allowed to lay 
down his archbishopric. His last ten years he 
spent at Broadhurst Manor, Sussex, the home of 
his sister, often preaching in the church of Horsted 
Keynes, whore he lies. He died in a London inn, 
25th June 1684, His often-expressed wish to die 
in an inn is recorded by Bishop Burnet (in whose 
arms he died) in his sketch of Leighton’s character, 
quoted on page 32, Vol. IL Burnet said of him 
that he had Mhe greatest elevation of soul, the 
largest compass of knowledge, the most mortified 
and most heavenly disposition that he ever saw in 
mortal.’ The famous reply to zealous brethren 
asking whether he preached to the times, that 
surely they might * permit a poor brother to preach 
Jesus Christ and eternity/ is quite in his spirit 
but docs not seem well authenticated, Coleridge 
held him, among all our theologians, as best 
deserving ‘the title of a spiritual divine;^ and 
based the Aids io Rejttction on aphorisms culled 
from Leighton — surely a remarkable compliment 
to the modest divine. In one passage in the 
first chapter of the Commfntaryy Coleridge says 
we have ‘religion, the spirit: the philosophy, the 
soul ; and poetry, the body and drapery, uhited ; 
Plato glorified by St Paul 1 ’ The pregnant passage 
is this : 

As in religion, so in the course and practice of men’s 
lives the stream of sin runs from one age into another, 
and every age makes it greater, adding somewhat to 
what it receives, as rivers grow in their course by the 
accession of brooks that fall into them ; and every man 
when he is bom, falls like a drop into the main current 
of corruption, and so is cametl doivn with it, and this by 
reason of its strength and his own nature, which irilUngly 
dissolves unto it and runs along with it. 

The sermon on Psalm cxii. 7, called ‘The 
Believer a Hero,’ was read ‘very often, and 
always with pleasure,’ by Carlyle’s friend, Erskine 
of Linlathcn, who earnestly commended it to hU 
friends. The following are extracts : 


Archbishop Leighton 


The Fear of God a ReetiDg in His 

All the passion^ ire but ic\eral el)iiin^» and flowings 
of the soul, and their motioos arc the of its u*xnj>cr ; 

which way it U carried, that i^ mainly to i>e reniarko<l by 
the beating of its pulse. If our <]esircs and h<>|>c> .ind 
fears be in the things of this world and the interest of j 
flesh, this is their distemper and disorder : the ho\\\ h in ' 
a continual fever. But if they move God- wards, then 
it composed and calm in a goo<l lenijHT and healthful 
point, fearing an<l loving Him, desiring Him and nothing 
but Him, wailing for Him and trusting In Mini. And 
when any one affection is right, and in a due aspect to 
God, all the rest are so loo ; for they are radically one, 
and He is the life of that soul that is unlte<l to Him ; and 
so in Him it moves in a peculiar spiritual manner, as all 
do naturally in the dependence of their natural life on 
Him that is the Fountain of Life. 

Thus wc have here this fear of God, as often cUcwhcrc, 




set out as the very substance of holiness and evi<lcncc 
of happiness. And, that we may know there is nothing 
either ba.se or grievous in this fear, we have joino<l with 
it delight and trust ; Blessed is the man th.at fcarcth 
the Lord, that delightcth greatly in His commandments, 
which is that badge of love to Him, to observe them, 
and that with delight, and with great, exceeding delight. 
So then, the fear is not that which love casts out, but 
that which love brings in. This fear follows and flows 
from love, a fear to offend, whereof nothing so tender as 
love, and tluxt, in respect of the greatness of God, hath in 
it withal a humble reverence. . « • 

The fear of God is not, you see, a perplexing doubt 
and distrust of His love ; on the contrar)*, His a fixed 
resting and trust on His love. Many that have some 
truth of grace are, through w eakness, filled w*ith disquiet- 
ing fears ; so {wssibly, though they perceive it not, it 
may be in some a point of wilfulncss, a little latent un- 
discerned affectation of senipling and doubting, placing 
much of religion in it. True, where the soul is really 
solicitous about its interest in Go<1, that argues some 
grace; but l>cing vexingly anxious about it, it argues 
that grace is low and weak. A sparkle there is even 
discovered by that smoke ; but the great smoke still con- 
tinuing and nothing seen but it, argues there is little fire, 
little faith, little love. And this as it is unpleasant to 
thyself, so to God, as smoke to the eyes. . . . 

This is the blessed and safe estate of believers. Who 
can think they have a sad, heavy life? Oh I it is the 
only lightsome, sweet, cheerful condition in the world I 
TJic rest of men arc poor, rolling, unstaul things, every 
report shaking them as the leaves of trees are shaken with 
the wind, yea, lighter than so, as the chaff that the wind 
drives to and fro at its pleasure. Would men but reflect 
and look in upon their own hearts. His a wonder what 
vain childish things the most would find there, glad and 
sorry at things as light as the toys of children, at which 
they laugh and cry in a breath ; how easily puffer! up 
with a thing or word that pleaseth us, blacldcr like, 
« swelled with a little air, and it shrinks again in dis- 
couragements and fear upon the touch of a needle pomt, 
which gives that air some vent. What is the life of the 
greatest part but a continual tossing bettvixt vain hop« 
and fears, all their days spent in these? Oh ! how vain 
ft thing U a man even in his best estate, while he is 
nothing but himself, his heart not united and fixed on 
Cod, disquieted in vsin 1 How small a thing will. do it ; 
he needs tio other but his own heart, it may prove 
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djvpnLtmcni cik^u^Ij tu ittH-lf; liib tliijughis arc lus 

I kriMsv vonic men arc, by a blrmger umlcrslanding 
and in^ir.il principle^. si*incwh.il raised alxjve tlic vulgar, 
and sj>e.ik big of a c-usiancy of min<l ; bat lhc<e arc but 
flourishes an acted brawT)*. Somewhat there may Ik* 
that Will hold out in '•omc trials, but far short of thi^ 
fixcdncvs of faith. Troubles m.ty multiply a> to <lrjve 
them .at length from their {M>s|tire, and come on so thick 
with such violent blows, will smite them <iUt of their 
artificial gxianl, disorder all their Seneca and Kpictetus, 
niul all their own calm thoughts and high rcM»hcs. The 
approach of death, though they make .a good mien and 
set the best face on it, or if not, yet s<»mc kind <*( terror, 
m.ay sei^e on their spirits, which they arc not able to shift 
off. But the soul trusting in ii«H} is prejuretl for all, not 
only for the calamities of war, pestilence, famine, |>ovcrty, 
or death, but in the saddest apprehensions of souk above 
hope Ijclicvcs under hope ; even in the d.'vrkc>t night 
casts anchor in (io<k reposes on Him, when he secs no 
light. Yea, though He slay me, says Job, ycl will I trust 
in Him ; not only thopgh 1 die, but though He slay me, 
when I see His hand lifted up to destroy me, yet from 
that same hand w ill 1 look for salvation. . . • 

Well, choose you ; but, all reckoned and examined, 
I had rather l>e the poorest l)clicvcr than the greatest 
king on earth. How' small a commotion, small in its 
beginning, m.iy prove the overturning of the greatest 
kingdom ! But the believer is heir to a kingdom that 
cannot l>e shaken. TTie mightiest and mo^t victoriou.s 
prince, that lialh not only lost nothing, but hath been 
gaining new conquests all his days, is slept by a small 
distemper in the middle of his course. He returns to his 
dust, then his vast designs fall to nothing, in that very 
day his thoughts perish. But the liclicvcr In that very 
day is sent to the possession of his crown ; that is his 
coronation day ; all his thoughts arc accomplished. . . . 

•Tis the godly man alone who by this fixed considera- 
tion in God looks the grim visage of death in the face, 
with an unappallcd mind. It damps all the jo)*s, and 
defeats all the hopes of the most prosperous, proudest, 
and wisest worldlings. . • . Though riches, honours 
and all the glories of this world arc with a man, ycl 
he fears, yea, he fears the more for these, because here 
they must end. But the go«l man looks death out of 
countenance, in the words of David : 1 hough 1 walk 
through the valley and shadow of death, ycl will I 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me. 

None tf Afcbbi%hop X-«ighlon** wriiingx were piibiblicd durinc 
luft lifctifne. They eontUi of the Commentary en Si Peter i 
SemtoHi, preached nt NewUule ; Leetures and Addreuet, de- 
livered (mwily in L»lin) before the Unlverdlyof Ediabunth; xnd 
S/ininai Exereitrt, LtHerr, There edition* of hi» work* 
by Fall (1691-1708), Doddridge (174®). Jerment (1605-8X Pexrson 
(t8*5X AiktnAn (1831). nnd \Ve*t (6 vol*. 1869-73. unftnivhedV 
There ere Seieetions (1883) by DUir; and the Aids to 
conuin very many ihorf |«UMgc* mo»l admired by Cderidge. 

Jolm Opllby (1600-76) attained a sad eminence 
as a bad poet not so much from the exlraordinaiy 
demerit of his verses as from the sneers of Dr>'dcn 
(who groups him with Flccknoc) and— later— of 
Pope in the Dunciad. He was born near Edin- 
burgh, and, while his father lay in the Fleet Prison, 
reached perfection in the art of dancing-master, 
figured as a dancer in court^masques, but becoming 
lamC) was employed by Strafford when Lord Deputy 
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in Ireland to teach his children and ser\*c him 
in his house as amanuensis. The Civil War 
ruined his prospects, but after 1641 he acquired 
Latin and Greek, and took to translating. At 
the Restoration fortune became kinder, and he 
was made Master of the Revels in Ireland for a 
year or two ; but before the Great Fire of 1666, by 
which lie suffered, was a printer and publisher — 
apparently prosperous — in London. He produced 
a series of handsome folios on China, Japan, Africa, 
America, Britannia (Part 1.), &c., with maps and 
fine illustrations by Hollar. His principal poetic 
aebievements were translations of \*irgil in heroic 
verse, and of the Iliad and the Odyssty ; also a 
rhyming paraphrase of /Esop, and some imitations 
of his own. Of these also magnificent folio editions 
were issued with engravings by Hollar and others. 
A play and three epic or narrative poems by him 
seem never to have been printed. Pope tells us 
he read Homer in this form with joy when a 
schoolboy. Ogilby’s verses are utterly unpoctic, 
but they scan tolerably, and arc perhaps hardly 
bad enough to justify the place that has been 
assigned liim in the vcr>' lowest depths of the 
poetical inferno. As poor poetasters have been 
more leniently judged. 

Thus Ogilby renders the Odysseys picture 
(Book vl.) of the island king’s daughter Nausicaa 
and her companions, on their washing expedition 
(a sort of ‘Caledonian washing’) to the river by 
the shore, just. before the shipwrecked Ulysses 
presents himself to them : 

When to the pleasant Fountain they drew near 
Where they might wash all seasons of the year. 

Where cleansing streams like purest Crystal spout ; 
There they alight and sweating Mules take out, 

Ami on the Margents of the purling F]oo<l 
Drove to sweet Gross ; their Chariot next unload, 

And foul Weeds throw into the Crystall Spring, 

Which in full Troughs they trample in a ring. 

Each the Buck plying with a tnb’ring Foot. 

All clear from Spots, discolouring Stains and Smut, 
They spread them forth in order near the Shore, 

Where they small Stones and Gravel 'spy most store. 
Themselves then bath’d, perfum’d, and neatly deckt 
To Dinner went, where sitting they expect, 

Until the Sun whiten their Weeds and dry, 

When feast c<l well, they lay their Chaplets by, 

To piny at Ball. Amidst her virgin«train 
The Princess first warbled a pleasant Strain. 

SIp Thomas rpqulinrtofCromaTty {161 1-60), 
the translator of Rabelais, was a man of some« 
what remarkable accomplishments and not a little 
curious learning, but eminently conceited and 
eccentric, if not on some points hopelessly craxed. 
He traces the genealogy of his family up to Adam, 
from whom he was the iS3rd in descent, and by 
the mother’s side he ascends to Eve. The first 
of the family who settled in Scotland was one 
Nomostor, married to Diosa (daughter of AlcibU 
adcs), who took his farewell of Greece and arrived 
at Cromarty, or Pertus Salutis^ in 389 ac. The 


preposterous succession of fabulous personages, if 
not expressly and deliberately invented, seems to 
have come from the same sources as the fictitious 
lists of old Celtic Scottish kings. Sir Thomas, 
having studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
travelled in France, Spain, and Italy, continued 
strenuously to support the court and oppose the 
Covenant. He was knighted by Charles I. in 1641, 
and even after he succeeded to his father (also 
Sir Thomas), in the same year, was much plagued 
by creditors — for Sir Thomas the elder had reck* 
lessly and hopelessly embarrassed the family pro- 
perty, and, probably on that account, had been 
violently seized and imprisoned ‘within ane upper 
chalmcr [chamber] callit the Inner Dortour’ by his 
undutiful sons. The second Sir Thomas accom- 
panied Charles II. into England, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester (1651). He 
is said to have died of an inordinate and un* 
rcstrainablc fit of joyful laughter on hearing of 
the Restoration. 

It is often said that the heaven-bom translator 
must be a spiritual brother and compeer of his 
original, that it needs a profound humourist to 
render another profound humourist, and that 
Urquhart was the northern Rabelais. Had we 
nothing but the translation of Rabelais to judge 
by, we might have been unable to dispute this sc 
far as Urquhart is concerned. But he left us other 
works, and in none of them is there a single gleam 
of real humour, but abundance of the very contrary. 
Fantastical they arc, eccentric, quaint, sometimes 
clever, copious, apt in vocables, and pointedly 
satirical ; but usually merely verbose, magniloquent, 
pretentious, and tedious, save where the author’s 
vanity and pcnxrse foolishness make us laugh at 
him rather than with him. In truth, he is precisely 
one of the types Rabelais most constantly makes 
fun of — Rabelais, Cerv'antes, and all the humourists 
— an inaccurate pedant, full of ill-digested learning, 
whose conceit, vanity, and vaingloriousness lay 
him open to incessant ridicule and satire, and 
rise to the level of sheer hallucination. No doubt 
Urquhart had some points in common with the 
creator of Gargantua and Pantagrucl — hatred of 
the conventional, contempt for ascetic ideals, an 
affinity for mythical genealogies and exhaustive 
lists of nearly synonymous words, and a prodi- 
gious command of language especially of out-of- 
the-way words, very familiar and very unfamiliar 
slang, archaisms, and ncoterisms, not to speak of 
a free exercise of the privilege of coining. But 
the copiousness in Urquhart’s ease is not from 
spontaneous suggestion ; it is rather the outcome 
of the laborious or quasi-scientific imagination, 
and a painful dependence on the synonyms of 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary, which he discharges at the 
reader in sheaves and armfuls. He makes odd 
mistakes, wholly, missing the meaning of his 
original, and trying very wild shots. He constantly 
takes extraordinary liberties with the text— abridges, 
alters, and greatly expands. Thus, in a famous 
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list of animaUcries, where Kabclais had been con- 
tent with nine, his transhilion gives us no less • 
than seventy-one, and suggests that he knew the 
Cofnplaynt of Scollamic (page 215). His style, 
though far from perfect, is comparatively free from 
Scotticism, though Scots words (such as laird and 
lairdship) and idioms do at times appear. His 
continuator, Motteux, follows Inm in this, making 
fers comme Escossois ‘as stout as any Scotch 
laird.’ Motteux, whose translation is naturally 
more accurate, also arrogates to himself Urquhart’s 
freedom in introducing locations quite unknown 
to France of the sixteenth century ; referring freely 
in the translation to Poor Pilgarlick, to Hans 
Carvel, and other characters equally unknown to 
the curd of Meudon. 

Besides his unparalleled translation of (part of) 
Rabelais, the eccentric knight was author of a 
treatise on Trigonometry' (1650) ; Epigrams^ Divifu 
<XHd Moral (1646) ; LogopandecUision^ or an Intro- 
due (ion to (he Universal Language ( 1653) ; Ekskuba- 
lauron^ or (he Discovery 0/ a most exquisite Jnvel^ 
which is described on the title-page as * more 
precious than Diamonds inchased in Gold, the like 
whereof was never seen in any age ; found in the 
Kennel of Worcester Streets the day after the Fight 
and six before the Autumnal Equinox, anno 1651.’ 
This Jewel is a vindication of the honour of Scotland 
from the * infamy ’ cast upon it by the rigid Presby- 
terian party, and from all false accusations of what- 
ever sort, and is a panegyric on the Scots nation ; it 
records the exploits of the Scot abroad — of learned 
doctors in foreign universities, and of gallant 
colonels who earned renown in France, Spain, 
Italy, Flanders, Holland, Dutchland, Denihark, 
Pole, Hungary, Swcdland, and elsewhere, under 
‘ Gustavus Caesaromastix ’ and other equally glorious 
commanders. This afTords him a chance of giving 
at great length the (highly embellished) adventures 
of the Admirable Crichton and others. He set him- 
self to show that it is the ^kirkomanclick phil- 
archaists’ of the Covenant who by their malignancy 
and narrow-mindedness liavc brought on the nation 
the charge of covetousness. There arc others, too, 
who are to blame I and of them he speaks with a 
vehcmcncy evidently bred of personal affliction at 
their hands, in a breathless (but quite grammatical) 
paragraph of one huge denunciatory sentence : 

Another thing there is that fixeth a grievous scandal 
upon that nation in matter of philargyric or love of 
money, and it is this : there hath been in London and 
repairing to it for these many years together a knot of 
Scotisb bankers, colly lusts, or coine- coursers, or traf- 
fickers in merchandixe to and agmne, and of men of other 
professions who by hook and crook, Jos et fu/as^ slight 
and might, all being as fish their net could catch, having 
feathered their nests to some purpose, look so idolafrously 
upon their Dagon of wealth, and so closely, like the 
earth’s dull center, hug all unto themselves, that for no 
respect of vertue, honor, kinred, patriotism, or whatever 
else, be it never so recommcndable, will they depart from 
one tingle peny, whose emission doth not, without any 
haxard of loss, in a very short time supcrlucratc beyond 
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all coii-clcntc an nrlduional incmii.* to the heap of 
ihal ''t' vk tlKv much whu h churlUb 

and tenacious huni»*r h.alh made many that verc not 
acquainted wixU any else of that country to imagine all 
their compatriots afTccletl with tlic same lepro^ije of a 
\\rctchc<l peevishness, \s hereof these «.//// 

cluster lists and rapacious varicts have gi\cn of late such 
cannilaldike pr^x^fs hy tlieir inhumanity nn<l oNlurate 
carriage towards v.une whose shoe>i rings they are not 
wtuihy to unty, tli.it were it not thal a more able pen 
than mine xsill a^sureilty not failc to jerk them on all 
sides, in case by their lK*tlcr demeanor for the future 
they endeavour not to \vij>e ofT the hlot wherewith their 
native country by their ^ord^d avarice and miserable 
baseness bath been >0 foully stainc<I, 1 would thi'* very 
instant blaze them out in their names and surnames, 
notwithstanding the rizaril of Preib)ierian zeal wlwrc- 
with they maske themselves, that like so many wolve-, 
foxes, or Athenian Timons, they might m all limes coming 
be debarred the l>cncfit of any honest conver^Uon. 

The following paragraph, apologising for the 
plainness of his style in the Jewels suddenly breaks 
away from comparative verbal reasonableness, and 
displays Urquhart in his most fantastic mood as 
phrase-maker. It illustrates the same perverse 
fecundity of words, pedantic and otiose rather than 
witty or amusing, put to happier use in the Rabelais : 

1 could truly, having before mine eyes some known 
treatises of the authors whose muse I honour and the 
straine of whose j>cn to iinit.itc is my greatest am- 
bition, have enbiged this discourse with a choicer 
variety of phrase, and made it overflow the field 
of the reader's uiideri»tan<ling, with on inundation ol 
greater eloquence 5 and thal one way, tropologclically, 
by metonymical, ironical, metaphorical, and synec- 
dochical instruments of elocution, in all their several 
kinds, aitifically affected, according to the nature of the 
subject, with cmphatical expressions in things of great 
concernment, with catachrcsiical in matters of meaner 
moment ; attended on each side respectively with an 
epiplcctick and exegclick modification ; w ith hyi>erboli- 
cal, either cpilalically or hypocoristically, as the purpose 
required to be elated or extenuated, with qualifying meta- 
phors, and accompanied by apostrophes ; and lastly, with 
allegories of all sorts, whether apologal, affabulatory, 
parabolary*, amigmalick, or pararmial. And on the other 
part, schcmatologclically adorning the proposed thcam 
with the most especial and chief flowers of the garden of 
ihetorick, and omitting no figure either of diction or 
sentence, that might contribute to the ear’s enchantment, 
or perswasiun of the hearer. I could have introduced, 
in case of ol>scurily, synonymal, exargastick, and palilo- 
getick elucidations ; for sweetness of phrase, anlinicta- 
thetick commulaiions of epithets \ for the vehement 
excitation of a matter, exclamation in the front, and 
cpiphoncmas in the rcer. I could have used, for the 
prompllycr stirring up of passion, apostrophal and pro- 
sopopoeia! diversions ; and, for the appearing and settling 
of them, some cpanortholick revocations, and ai>o$io- 
pclick rcsiraincs. I could have inserted dialogismc^ 
displaying their intcrrogaloTy part with communicatively 
pysmatick and sustcnlative flourishes ; or prolepiically, 
with the refutarive schemes of anticipation and subj^- 
tion, and that part which concerns the responsory, with 
the figures of permission and concession. Speeches 
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extending a matter beyond what it is, auxctically, digres- 
sively» (ransitiou.sly, by ratiocination, rctiology, circum- 
locution, and other wayes, 1 could have made use of ; as 
likewise with words diminishing the worth of a thing, 
tapinoticaily, periphi'a.stically, by rejection, translation, 
and other incancs, I could have servetl myself. 

Ilis verse is cumbrous and commonplace, the 
folio sving being a fair spccii^cn : 

riie way to vertue ’shard, uneasie, bends 

Aloft, l>cing full of steep and rugged alleys ; 

For never one to a higher place ascends, 

Thai alwA)‘s keeps the plaine, and pleasant yalleycs : 

Anil reason in each human breast ordatnes 

That precious things l)c piirchasctl with paines. 

Only the two bootee of th« Hiitery f/ CitrgnHt^<% <tH<i 

pAntagnul were inioslatcd by Sir Thomas Urquhart In 1653. 
Thc>o were publUhrd in his lifetime ; and Peter Anthony Motteux 
(1660-1718) — by birth a French Huguenot, but known a dramatic 
writer in EnglUh— republished them in 1693, and added the third 
from Urquhart's papers. In 1708 he published a complete IransU- 
tion, the fourth and fifth bocks being hUown. This joint production 
was again published in >737 by John Orell(d. 1743), with corrections 
nnd notes. The standard edition >s ih«*it in the * Tudor Trant- 
lalioris * (3 vols. 1900). by Charles Whibley. The Maitland Club 
published Un^uhart's original works (a vots. 1834): there is an 
excellent monograph on Urquharl's life and works (1899) by the 
Rev. John Will cock. 

Sir tilrorec lllnckcnzic (1636-91) was a 
nalive of Dundee, nephew of the Earl of Seaforth. 
He was educated at St Andrews and Aberdeen, 
and studied civil law at Bourses, in France. In 
1660 he published Aretine ; or Hu Serious Romance^ 
a tedious Egyptian story in a stilted style. He 
seems to have been almost the only learned man of 
his time in Scotland who maintained an acquaint- 
ance with the lighter departments of contemporary 
English literature. He was a friend of Dry’den, by 
whom he is mentioned with great respect ; and he 
himself composed poclr>', which, if it has no other 
merit, is at least in good English, and appears to 
have been fashioned after the best models of the 
lime. He also wrote some moral essays, and 
deserves to be remembered as one of the first 
Scots authors to write English with purity. In 
1665 he published at Edinburgh A Moral Essay^ 
pre/erriitg Solitude to Public Employmenl, which 
drew forth an answer from John Evelyn. The 
writer who contended for solitude was busily 
employed in public life, being the principal law- 
officer of the crown, the King’s Advocate for Scot- 
land ; while Evelyn, whose pursuits were principally 
those which ornament retirement — who longed to 
be ‘delivered from the gilded impertinences of 
life’ — stood forward as the champion of public and 
active employment. Other essays deal with the 
religion of the Stoic, moral gallantry, the moral 
history of frugality, reason, and the like. The 
hlcrary efforts of ‘ the noble wit of Scotland,’ as 
Dryden called him, were but holiday recreations — 
his business was law and politics. He was author 
of Institutions of the Law of Scotland, and La^ifS 
and Customs in Matters Criminal/ fus Regium, 
treatises against the Covenanters, and a vindi- 
cation of the government of Charles II. in its 
severe treatment of them j also A Defence of the 


Andquiiy of (he Royal Line of Scotland^ in which 
he gravely supports the story of the forty fabu« 
lous kings deduced from Gathelus, son-in-law of 
Pharaoh, and his spouse Scota (see page 2$6). 
His work on Heraldry was long a standard ; but 
an in>portant historical work, entitled Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Scollandy from the Restorn- 
lion of Charles //., lay in manuscript till 1821. 
Mackenzie, who in 1661 defended the Marquis of 
Argyll, unhappily disgraced himself by subservi- 
ency to the court, and by the inhumanity and 
cruelly with which, as Lord Advocate (after 1677), 
he conducted the prosecutions and persecutions of 
the Covenanters ; and he lives in the memory of 
the Scottish people as ^ Bluidy Mackenzie/ There 
is, it need hardly be said, no bloodthirstiness in his 
poems, essays, or even law-books; he appears as 
an accomplished gentleman, a kindly philosopher,, 
and an orthodox and even earnest Christian ; and 
all his moral arguments were in favour of sweet 
reasonableness, though somewhat strenuous against 
fanatics and fanaticism. He was a friend of the 
pious Robert Boyle, to whom he dedicated his 
Essay on Reason. Yet as a name of evil omen for 
cruelty, the accomplished advocate and public pro- 
secutor ranks as the Scottish counterpart of Judge 
Jeffreys. He himself said none had screwed the 
king^s prerogative higher than he ; and he is 
mainly responsible for directing the savage perse- 
cution which Clak'crhouse had the ignoble task 
of seeing carried out. He it was who founded 
the Library of the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- 
burgh — now the National Library of Scotland; and 
so all workers in literature in Scotland owe Sir 
George Mackenzie a deep debt of gratitude. At 
the Revolution he retired to England. In one of 
his few poems he thus chaunted the 

Praise of a Country Life. 

O happy country life, pure like its air ; 

Free from the rage of pride, the pangs of care. 

Here happy souls lie bathed in soft content, 

And are at once secure and innocent. 

No passion here but love : here is no wound 
But that by which lovers their names confound 
On barks of trees, whilst with a smiling face 
They see (hose letters as themselves embrace. 

Here the kind myrtles pleasant branches spread ^ 

And sure no laurel costs so sweet a shade. 

Yet all these country pleasures, without love, 

Would but a dull and tedious prison prove. 

But oh ! what woods [and] parks [and] meadows lie 

In the blest circle of a mistress* eye I 

What courts, what camps, what triumphs may one find 

Displaycil in Delia, when she will be kind I 

What A dull thing (his lower world had been. 

If heavenly befruties were not sometimes seen ! 

For when fair Ccclia leaves this charming place, 

Her absence all its glories does deface. 

Against Envy. 

We may cure envy in ourselves either by considering 
how useless or how ill these things were for which we 
envy our neighbours ; or else how we possess os much or 
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as good things. If I envy his greatness, I tonsulcr that 
he wants my quiet: os also I consider that he possibly 
envies me as much as I do him ; and that when 1 begun 
to examine exactly his perfections, to balance them 
with my own, 1 found myself oa happy as he was. And 
though many envy others, yet very few would cliango 
their condition even with those whom they envy, ail l>eing 
considered. And 1 have oft admired why we have suf- 
fered ourselves to be so cheatetl by contradictory vices, as 
to contemn this day him whom we envied the last ; or 
why we envy so many, since there are so few whom we 
think to desen*e as much as we do. .\ nether great help 
agairtst envy is, that we ought to consider how much the 
thing envietl costs him whom we envy, and if we wmdd 
lake it at the price. Thus, when 1 envy a man for being 
learned, I consider how much of his health and lime that 
learning consumes : if for being great, how he should 
flatter and serve for it ; ami if I would not pay his price, 
no reason I ought to have what he has got. Sometimes, 
also, I consider that there is no reason for my envy : he 
whom I envy deserves more than he has, and I less than 
I possess. And by thinking much of these, 1 repress 
their tn\y, which grows still from the contempt of our 
neighbour and the overrating ourselves. As also I con- 
sider that the perfections envied by me may be advan- 
tageous to me 5 and thus I check myself for envying a 
great pleader, but am rather glad that there is such a man, 
who may defend my innocence: or to ensya great soldier, 
because his valour may defend my estate or country. And 
when any of my countrymen begin to raise envy in me, I 
alter the scene, and begin to be glad that Scotland can 
boast of so fine a man ; and I remember, that though 
now I am angry at him when I compare him with m>“self, 
yet if I were discoursing of my nation abroad, I would 
be glad of that merit in him which now displeases me. 
Nothing is envied but what appears l)eauliful and charm- 
ing ; and it Is strange that I should l>e troubled at the 
sight of what is pleasant. I endeavour also to make 
such my friends as desen’c my envy ; and no man is 
so base tLs to envy his friend. Thus, whilst others look 
on the angry side of merit, and thereby trouble them- 
selves, I am pleased in admiring the beauties and charms 
which bums [sic] them as a fire, whilst they warm me as 
the sun. (From Suayi 

The True Path to Esteem. 

I have rcmarkerl in my own time that some, by taking 
too much care to l>e esteemed and admired, have by 
that course missed their aim ; whilst others of them who 
shunned it, did meet with it, as if it had fallen on them 
whilst it was flying from the othcre ; which proccedc<l 
from the unfit means these able and reasonable men took 
to csublish their reputation. It is ver)* strange to h«r 
men value themselves upon their honour, and their being 
men of their word in trifles, when yet that same honour 
cannot lie them to pay the debts they have contracted 
upon solemn promise of secure and speedy repayment \ 
starving poor widows and orphans to feed their lusts \ 
and adding thus robbery and oppression to the dishonour- 
able breach of trust. And how can we think them men 
of honour, who, when a potent and foreign monarch is 
oppressing hU weaker neighbours, hazard their very lives 
to assist him, though they would rail at any of their 
acquaintance, that, meeting a strong man fighting with a 
weaker, should assist the stronger In hit oppression? 

The surest and most pleasant path to universal esteem 
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and Inif popularity is U- just ; for all men c>lceni })im 
wIm secures most their private interest, and protects 
Wst their innocence. Aud .^11 nho ha\e anv notion of a 
Deity, l<licvc that justice one' of llis chief attributes; 
and that, therefore, whoever is just, is next in nature to 
Him, an<l the l>cst picture c*f Him, and to he rcvcrenewl 
an<l lovcil. lint yet how few tmex* this path ! most men 
chorusing r.ilhor to l<iil an<J vex lliem>elves in seeking 
popular applause, by living high and in profu.>>c prodiga- 
lities, which arc enicrtaincsl by injustice and oppression ; 
as if rational men wvuld panlon roblwrs Ixrcausc they 
feasted them up^m a part of their own s{x>ils ; or did let 
them see fine and glorious shows, made b>r the honour 
of the giver upon the ex|>cncc of the robbed spcct.ators. 
Ilui when a virtuous person ap|>car^ great by his mcritg 
an<l obeyetl only by the charming force of his rca'^on, all 
men think him descendcfl from that heaven which he 
serves, and to him they gla<lly pay the noble tribute of 
deseix cd praises. (Krom tlic Essay fn Rt>M4n,) 

Mackenrie*^ work* were edited by Ruddiman. 5 >ee his Lt/r and 
TifHfs by Andrew Ijnjj (1909); Thonuon’x ediiion of the 

MtMoirs (i 8 j 0 : Omond, TAi Lfrd AdvacaUs 4/ StatUnAl 
and Taylor Innes, Slndtes in Scattuk History (i89>). 

Aiitlrew Fletcher, bom in 1655, succeeded 
early to the family estate of Saltoun, was edu- 
cated mainly by Bishop Burnet (then minister ol 
Saltoun), and represented the shire of Lothian in 
the Scottish Parliament in the reign of Charles II. 
He opposed the arbitrary’ designs of the Duke of 
York, aftenvards James II., and retired to Hol- 
land. Here he formed a close friendship with 
the English refugee patriots, and he relumed to 
England with the Duke of Monmouth in 1685. 
Happening, in a personal quarrel, to kill another 
member of the expedition (one Dare), Fletcher 
again went abroad, travelled in Spain, and in 
Hungary fought with distinction against the Turks. 
He returned at the Revolution, and took an active 
part in Scottish affairs. His opinions were repub- 
lican, and he was of a haughty, unbending temper ; 
‘brave as the sword he wore,’ according to a con- 
temporary-, ‘ and bold as a lion : a sure friend, and 
an irreconcilable enemy : would lose his life readily 
to ser\‘e his country, and would not do a base thing 
to save it.’ Fletcher opposed the union of Scot- 
land with England in 1707. believing, with many 
zealous but narrow-sighted patriots of that day, 
that it would eclipse the glory of ancient Cale- 
donia. He strove for a federative, not an incorpo- 
rating union, and sketched out an ingenious but 
doctrinaire scheme for partitioning the three king- 
doms into provinces or slates, each with a local 
capital and a large measure of home rule. So 
little was he merely a fanatical Consen-ative Scot, 
tliat Scotland was to fall into two provinces, of 
neither of which was Edinburgh to be capital ; 
he thought Edinburgh very awkwardly situated for 
a metropolis, as being neither central, nor on the 
sea, nor on a navigable river. After the Union 
he retired from public life in disgust, and devoted 
himself to promoting improvements in agncullure ; 

and he died at London in 1716- 

Like his somewhat older contcmporaryi 
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George Mackenzie* Fletcher wrote only in English 
(not Scots), and did succeed in writing a vigorous 
style wonderfully free from Scottish peculiarities. 
His Discourse of Government appeared in 1698* his 
Two Discourses concerning the A ffairs of Scotland 
in the same yean The Discorso delU Cose di 
Sfiugna (1698 also) was printed only in Italian. 
His Speeches in the Scottish Parliament arc both 
eloquent and sincere, though his political ideals 
were perverse and unpractical. An Account 0/ a 
Conversation concerning a Right Regulation of 
Oovernments for the common Good of Mankind 
(1703) is forcibly written, and contains much sound 
sense amidst its strong appeals in favour of 
Scottish independence. In this letter occurs the 
famous saying, so constantly quoted and so uni* 
versally misinterpreted, about ballads. The con* 
versalion was supposed to be between the Earl of 
Cromarty, Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, and Fletcher himself, and had nothing 
in the world to do with ballads such as ‘Chevy 
Chase' or the Robin Hood series, but the unholy 
songs of the day, Tom Durfc>*'s no doubt in- 
cluded ; ‘ballad' as used of romantic poems like 
the Border ballads is essentially a modem 
usage, the older custom always implying some 
kind of song. Flctchcr^s argument was on the 
utter inefficiency of all government regulations, 
according to Sir Christopher Musgrave, to put 
down the corruptions of London society in those 
days — the luxury of women, the number of prosti* 
tutes, and the debauchery of the poor of both sexes, 
who arc daily tempted to all manner of lewdness 
by the infamous ballads sung in every corner of 
the streets. ‘ “ One would think,” said the Earl, 
“this last were of no great consequence.” I said 
I knew a wise man so much of Sir Christopher's 
sentiment, that he believed if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation. And we find 
that most of the antient legislators thought they 
could not well reform the manners of any city 
without the help of a lyric, and sometimes of 
a dramatic, poet. But in this city [London] 
the dramatic poet no less than the ballad-maker 
has been almost wholly employed to corrupt the 
people, in which they have had most unspeakable 
and deplorable success.' 

Enthusiastic admiration of the Greek and Roman 
republics led Fletcher to praise even shivery as 
maintained by them. He represents the condition 
of the slaves as happy and useful, and by way of 
contrast paints the state of the lowest class in Scot- 
land in colours that (even if they be somewhat too 
dark) show how frightfully disorganised the country 
was at that period. In the Second Discourse on 
the Adairs of Scotland occurs this lurid picture : 

There nrc at this day in Scotland (besides a great 
many poor families ycry meanly provided for by the 
church-boxes, with others who, by living on bad food, 
fall into various diseases) two hundred thousand people 
bc^ng from door to door. These are not only noway 
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advantageous, but a very grievous burden to so poor a 
counlr)’. And though the number of them be perhaps 
double to what it was formerly, by reason of this present 
great distress, yet in all times there have been about one 
hundred thousand of those v.igabonds, who have lived 
without any regard or subjection either to the laws of the 
land, or even those of Cod and nature. . . . No magistrate 
could ever be informed or discover which way one in a 
hundretl of these wretches died, or that ever they were 
baptized. Many murders have been discovered among 
them ; and they are not only a most unspeakable oppres- 
sion to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread, or 
some kind of provision, to perhaps forty such villains 
in one day, are sure to be insulted by them), but they 
rob many poor people who live \t\ houses distant from 
any neighbourhood. In years of plenty many thousands 
of them meet together in the mountains, where 
they feast and riot for many days ; and at country- 
weddings, markets, burials, and the like public occa- 
sions, they are to be seen, both men and women, 
|>crpctually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fighting 
together, lliese are such outrageous disorders, that it 
were l>cller for the nation they were sold to the galleys 
or West Indies than that they should continue any 
longer to be a burden and curse upon us. 

But better than sending them to the plantations 
would be to keep them At home, utilising their 
services, and drilling them into a higher moral 
condition. The scheme of setting native vaga- 
bonds to work AS serfs was not, as is commonly 
supposed, a novelty in Fletcher ; it was fully recog- 
nised by a long scries of Scottish laws from 1579 
to 1661, and partially enforced too. Fletcher, how- 
ever, went beyond the highest flight of Scots law 
in this department, and argued in favour of com- 
pelling all Scottish landlords to take white slaves in 
proportion to the size of their holdings. Fletcheris 
scheme may well h.Avc suggested a similar one to 
Defoe for London vagrants, expounded in Every- 
bodys Business. Carlyle's views on the beneficence 
of the whip as a stimulus to honest industry at 
home and abroad have also points of affinity. 

Flctcber*) Pa/tiicat \V 4 rkx appeared, 'with a character of the 
author,* in 1733, and was reprinted In 1737. 1747, and later. There 
it a short and rather meagre Life by O. Omond (1B97), which passes 
too lightly over oany of Klelcher*i most pregnant ideas and inter- 
esting charmcicrtstics. On Serfdom in Scotland, see the Edinhurik 
^/rsrrv for January 1899. 

IVllUnni Clcland (1661 ?-89) showed less to 
advantage as a poet than as the heroic defender 
of Dunkcld in 1689, when the Cameronian regi- 
ment under his command stemmed and turned 
backward the rush of four thousand Highlanders 
flushed with the victory of Killiecrankic. The son 
of the Marquis of Douglas’s gamekeeper, Cleland 
studied at St Andrews, became a zealous Cove- 
nanter, fought at Drumclog and Bothwell Brig 
(where he ^vas a captain), and as a refugee in 
Holland studied law at Utrecht, and helped to 
negotiate the Prince of Orange’s expeditioa 
He was the first lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment raised aAer the Revolution from amongst 
the Westland Cameronians (afterwards the 36th), 
and he fell, still under thirty years of age, in 
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the grim and bloody struggle round Dunkeld 
Cathedral. Scott wrongly assumed him to have 
been the father of Pope's friend Cleland. 

But for the low ebb of literature in Scotland, 
Cleland would never be named amongst poets. 
Still, his uncouth verses — mainly satirical— record 
the temper of the times, and have a consider- 
able linguistic interest. What be wrote was not 
old Scots, nor the Scots of Ramsay and Burns, 
but an imperfect English stuffed full of Scots 
words, forms, and locutions— (yawn), sptar 
(ask), thir (these), lilhy ; (hou 

(thou art), ihou wear^s (thou wearcst), sawen 
(sown), crnlfd (curbed), Itunh (laughed). Further, 
words spelt as English ones must be pronounced, 
as Scots in order to rhyme — thus, 'tvool rhymes 
with true^ dissecting with checkingy enacts them with 
takes )hem (pronounced cnacks themy iaks iheni)^ 
guard with laird, (sneeshing) is already 

used for snuff ; in coarck his coots for * grip his 
ankles’ we have an odd combination of Scottish 
Ciceronianism and the mere vernacular ; and 
* makes the thrush bush [tuft of rushes] keep the 
cow’ is an interesting echo of the famous vow 
of James I. (of Scotland). 

Cleland’s Poems and Verses appeared in a small 
volume in 1C97, and contain nine stanzas written 
by him as ‘An Adition to the Lines of “Hollow 
my Fancic” when he was a student at St 
Andrews.’ The anonymous poem so named was 
well known before the middle of the century, and 
Cleland’s addition falls far below the humble 
literary level of the original. The first two stanzas 
given below arc from the earliest set of words. 

From * Hallo, my Fancy.’ 

When I look before me, 

There I do behold 

There’s none that secs or knows me ; 

All the world ’s a-gndding, 

Running madding ; 

None doth his station hold. 

He that is below envicth him that riseth, 

And he that is above, him that ’s below despiseth, 

So every roan his plot and counter-plot dcviselh. 

Hallo, my fancy, whither will thou go? 

Look, look, what bustling 
Here I do espy ; 

Each another jostling, 

Every one turmoiling, 

Th’ other spoiling, 

As I did pass them by. 

One sitteth musing in a dumpish passion, 

Another hangs his head because he ’s out of fashion, 

A third is fully l>ent on sport and recreation. 

Hallo, roy fancy, whither wilt thou go ? 

In conceit like Phaeton, 

I ’ll mount Phoebus’ chair^ 

Having ne’er a hat on, 

All my hair a*buming 
In roy journeying, 

Hurrying through the air. 


Fain would I hear Ijk fujry hor&c% neighing. 

.Aiul h<iW They on foamy are playing ; 

All the Stars ami planets 1 will he surveying I 

ll.illo, my fancy, whither wilt thou go ? . . 

Hallo, my fancy, hallo. 

Stay thou at home w ith me ; 

1 can thee no lunger f<»llow, 

Thou hast betrayed me, 

Anci Ijcwr.nycd me ; 

It IS loo much for thcc. 

Stay, stay at home with me ; leave off thy lofty soaring ; 
Slay thou at home with me, an<l on thy t)Ooks lx? poring : 
For he that goes abroad lays little up in storing : 

Thou *s welcome home, wy fancy, welcome home to me. 


From Clclands pen (less dexterous than his 
sword) \vc have also one or two elegies— as on the 
famous Covenanter M ‘Ward— rhymed epistles, and 
other occasional verses, but the bulk of the book 
is occupied with two ‘mock poems’ or satires, 
one ‘Upon the Expedition of the Highland Host, 
who came to destroy the Western Shires in 
Winter 1678,' and another on the Episcopal 
clergy who ‘met to consult about the Test in 
1681.' The Highlanders, regarded then by all 
Lowlandcrs as savages on the level of the mere 
Irish, were— in spite of the earnest protest of the 
landed gentlemen of the west— let loose on the 
Covenanting shires to suppress conventicles, and 
to this end had free quarters amongst the couiur>'- 
folk, and were empowered to seize horses and 
ammunition, and, if neccssarys ‘to kill, wound, 
apprehend, and imprison’ Nonconformists. The 
following (in which the ‘she’ll’ and ihc‘nainscU’ 
show that the jokes against the Highlander try ing 
to speak Lowland Scots were early stereotyped) 
describes 

The Highland Host. 

liut those who were their chief commanders. 

As such who bore the pimie standarts ; parii<oloured 
Who lead the van and drove the rear, I«l 

Were right well mounted of their gear ; 

With br<^cs, and trews, and pimie plaides, 

And good blew bonnets on their heads, 

Which on the one side had a flipc, fold 

Adorn’d with a tobacco pipe s «,flph»„ce 

With durk, and snap-work, and snuir-mill, 

A bagg which they with onions fill, 

And, as their strick ol»servcrs say, 

A tupe-hom filled with usquebay ; 

A slnshcd-out coat beneath their plaides, 

A targe of limber, nails, and hides ; 

With a long two-banded sword, 

As good ’s the counliy ca" afford— 

Had they not need of bulk and twnes. 

Who fights with all these arms at once? 

It ’s marvelous how in such weather, 

Ov-r hill and hope they came together ; 

How in such stormes they came w farr 5 
The reason is they ’re smeared with ta^ 
mich doth defend them heel and neck, 

Just us it doth their sheep protect. 

But least ye doubt that this is true 
They ’re just the colour of lur’d wooL 


tmet 

nia't-hom. 


valley 


pron. W- 
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Nought like religion they retain, 

Of moral honesty they Ve clean ; 

In nothing they're accounted sharp, 

Except in bagpipe and in harpe. 

For a misobliging word 

She 'll durk her neighbour ovV the boord ; hoard 
And then she 11 flee like hre from Hint, 

She ’ll scarcely ward the second dint ; 

If any ask her of her thrift, 

Forsooth, her nainscll lives by thift. ih«fr 

Robert Wodrow (1679-1734), Scottish Church 
historian, was bom at Glasgow and studied in its 
university, where his father was Professor of 
Divinity; in 1703 he became minister of East- 
wood. His History of du Sujfrriu^s of the 
Church of Scotland ICOOSS (1721-22) was dedi- 
cated to George I. He was a zealous Presbyterian, 
on indefatigable collector, and an honest recorder, 
though not free from partisanship and credulous- 
ness ; and his work is of very high value for his 
period. Not till next century were published his 
drives of the Scottish Reformers (Maitland Club> 
1834-45) ; AnaUctay or a History of Remarkable 
Providences (Maitland Club, 1842-43); Correspond- 
ence (Wodrow Soc., 1842-43); and Dioj^aphical 
Coi/ec/ions{^<c\v Spalding Club, 1890). The follow- 
ing passages are both from the Analecta; 

The Dlvel and the Divinity Student 

When Mr Robert Blair was minister of St Andreus, 
there wns a youth who npplyed to that prcsbilry to be 
admitted to iryals. Though he was very unfit, the 
presbitry appoints him a text, and after he had been at 
all the pains he could in consulting help, yet he got 
nothing done, so that he tunicd very melancholy ; and 
one day, ns he was walking all alone in a remote place 
from St Andreus, there came up to him a stranger, in 
habitc like a minister, with black coat and band, and who 
Addressed the youth very courteously, and presently falls 
into discourse with him after this manner : ‘Sir, you are 
but a young man, and yet appear to be very melancholy ; 
pray, why so pensive?’ He answered, ‘ It’s to no pur- 
pose to communient my mind to yow, seeing yow cannot 
help me.* ‘ How know you that? Pray let me know 
the cause of your pressure/ Says the youth, ‘I have 
got a text from the prcsbilry. I cannot for my life 
compose a discourse on it, so I shall be affronted/ The 
stranger rcplyed, ‘Sir, I am a minister ; let me hear the 
text. He told him. ‘O, then, I have anc excellent 
sennon on that text here in my pocket, which yow may 
peruse and commit to your memor)*. I engage, after 
yow have delivered il before the presbitry, yow shall 
be greatly approven and applauded;* so pulls it out 
and gives it to him, which he received very thankfully. 
Then says the stranger, ‘ As I have obliged yow now, sir, 
so yow will oblige me again in doing any |>cece of kind- 
ness or service when my business requires it ; ’ which the 
youth promises. ‘ But, sir,’ says the stranger, ‘yow and 
I arc strangers, and therefore I would require of yow a 
written promise, subscribed with your hand, in ease yow 
forget the favour which I have done yow ; ’ which he 
granted likewise, and delivered It to him subscribed 
with his blood. And thus they parted. 

Upon the presbitry day the youth delivered ane 


excellent sermon upon the text appointed him, which 
pleased and amazed the presbitry to a degree ; only Mr 
Blair smelt out something in it w*hich made him call the 
youth aside to a comer of the church, and thus be began 
with him : ‘Sir, yow have delivered a nate sermon, ev'ery 
way well pointed. The matter was profound, or rather 
sublime; your stile was fine and your method clear; 
and no doubt young men at the beginning must make 
use of helps, which 1 doubt not but yow have done/ 
The young man acknowledged he had. • But,’ says Mr 
Blair, ‘ besydes the use of books, I know sometimes they 
are obliged to consult men that arc scholara and well 
versed in divinity, to help them in their composoura* 
Have yow not done soe ? ’ He said he had. Mr Blair 
says, ‘ ^'ow may use all freedome with me ; I intend yow 
no hurt. Did yow not get the whole of this dbcouree 
written and ready to your hand from one who pretended 
to be a minister?* He acknowledged the some. Mr 
Blair says, ‘ No doubt but yow would give him thanks for 
his favour, and promise to do him any pcece of service he 
called for, when his business [doth] lye in yowr way?* He 
answered ‘Yes.’ ‘But yowr verbal promises would not 
l>e sufficient : did yow not give him a written promise 
subscribed with your blood?* All which he confessed 
with fear, blushing, and confusion. Then Mr Blair, with 
ane awful seriousness appearing in his countenance, 
began to tell the youth his hazard, and that the man 
whom he took for a minister was the Divcl, who had 
trepanned him and brought him into his net : advised 
him to l>e earnest with God in prayer, and likewise not 
to give way to dispair, for there tvas yet hope. 

In the meantime the youth w*as so overcome with feai 
and terror that he was like to fall down. Mr Blair 
exhorts him to take heart, and brings him in with him 
into the presbitry ; and when all except the ministers 
were removed, Mr Blair recalls the whole story to them. 
They were all strangely affectc<l with it, and resolved 
unanimously to dispatch the presbitry business presently, 
and to stay all night in town, and on the morrow to 
meet for prayer in one of the most retired churches of 
the prcsbiir)*, acquainting none with there busines, but 
taking the youth alongst with them, whom they keeped 
alwise close by them. Which was done, nnd after the 
ministers had prayed all of them round, except Mr Blair, 
who prayed last, in time of his prayer then came a 
violent rushing of wind upon the church, so great that 
they all thought the church should have fallen down 
about there cxirs, and with that the youth’s paper and 
covenant droops down from the roof of the church among 
the ministers. I heard no more of the slory. 

QUlesple's find. 

It came to that, he keept his chamber still to his death, 
wearing and wasting, boasting [coughing] and sweating. 
Ten dayes before his death hU sweating went away, and 
his hoasting lesned, yet his wcaknes still encreosed. His 
wife seeing the time draw near, spoke to him and said, 
* The time of your releife is nou near and hard at hand I * 
He answered, ‘ I long for that time 1 O happy they that 
are there 1’ This was the last word he was heard sensibly 
to speak. Mr Frederick Carmichael being there, they went 
to prayer, expecting death so suddenly. In the midst of 
prayer he left his ratling, and the pangs and fetches of 
death began ; thence his senses went awajv Wherupon 
they rose, from prayer, and beheld till in a very gentle 
manner the pinns of his tabernacle wer loosed. 
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WELSH, IRISH, AND COLONIAL CONTR I UTTI ONS. 


N the first section, the influence of 
tlie Celtic temperameni and culture 
has been recognised as stimulating 
and modifying the trend of early 
English intellectual life ; but in this 
work it is not ]>ossible diicclly to 
take cognisance of the literatures of the races 
other than Anglic who have contributed essential 
elements to the mixed people now inhabiting the 
British Islands. Besides English in its various 
dialects and successive stages, at least flve 
languages have been spoken by those at home 
within this area even if we arrange the Celtic 
tongues in two groups only — Irish, Manx, and 
Scottish Gaelic ; Welsh and Cornish, 'rhe /u/j'ua 
Latifta nistica was spoken in the Roman colonics 
for four centuries at least ; and in the Middle 
Ages Church and Law Latin was the literary 
vehicle of some of the greatest Englishmcni 
and practically the vernacular of synods and 
of monasteries. From the Norman Conquest to 
the days of Edward III., as we have seen, Norman 
French was the language of literature. And it 
should be remembered that for generations the old 
Norse in some shape was spoken and written not 
merely in Shetland and Orkney and at the court of 
the Jarls of Caithness, but in the Western Islands 
of Scotland, in the Danelagh of England, and in 
the Danish kingdoms of Dublin, Limerick, and 
Waterford : good authorities hold that consider- 
able portions of the collection called the Corptts 
Poeticum were written by the Scandinavians 

of Ireland. Other languages were doubtless spoken 
in Britain before the arrival of the first Celtic 
invaders, those of the Ivemian or other prehistoric 
inhabitants ; and some Celtic philologists now 
trace the peculiarities of Irish, Welsh, and the 
neo- Celtic tongues to the old prc-Ar>*an language, 
characteristics they share with other languages of 
the old Mediterranean stock, ancient Egyptian and 
modem Berber. In Wales, as in France, the best 
authorities hold that the vast majority of the 
present inhabitants are sprung — not from the Celts 
or any of the successive invaders — but from the 
race or races who held the land before the coming 
of the Aryans. A foriioriy this is even truer of 
Ireland and the Highlands. The first 'Celts to 
invade Britain were the Goidels, who became in* 
corpora ted with their non- Aryan subjects ; a like 
process took place when the later Br>*thDnic con* 
querors established themselves in Britain. No- 
where in the ‘Celtic fringe’ arc the people of pure 
Celtic descent ; and it may well be that what is 
especially characteristic of Irish literature and is 
interpreted as the true ‘Celtic note’ is not of 
Celtic origin at all, but reflects the m.oods of 
^4he earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of Erin, from 


whom the coiuiuering (iaci, invaders from Britain, 
learnt the manner t)f the go<l$ of ihe land, the 
really Autochthonous legends aiul folklore. 

The C> niric liieraturc of \\*alcs has a histor>* of 
nine or ten centuries and still flourishes ; and for 
three or four hundred years men of Welsh blood 
have been contributors to English literature. Such 
Welshmen have not bc*en \cr)' numerous nor of the 
first importance. They have not been regarded as 
wholly aliens in England ; and as they wrote in 
the literar>' English of their lime, it has not been 
thought necessary* to treat them in a separate 
division of this work. Vaughan the Silurist and 
his brother arc amongst the most unmistakable ; 
James Howell, cosmopolitan though lie was in 
temper, was Welsh by birth as he was in name and 
blood. John Davies of Hereford was a Welshman 
bom just outside the principality ; Sir John Davies 
may have been of Welsh blood. The I^embroke 
Herberts were a great Welsh house, and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbur>' and George Herbert were 
apparently both born at their father’s home of 
Monlgomcr>* Castle. John Donne, a power in 
English literature, was said to be of Welsh descent ; 
and the great Puritan, John Owen, is known, 
apart from his Welsh name, to have been of an 
old Welsh family. Roger Williams — in Milton’s 
words, ‘ that noble confessor of religious liberty,’ 
and founder of Rhode Island — was a ficr>' Welsh- 
man. And earlier, Asser, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Walter Map, and the i*ationalist Bishop Pecock 
by their writings left their mark deep enough 
on mediaeval Latin, Anglo-French, and English 
thought These are all notable figures in the 
history of our literature before the end of the 
seventeenth century, and are treated in their proper 
chronological places. Guiilim, in virtue of his 
great folio Display of H^raldris (1610), the eponym 
of the science, was bom at Hereford of Welsh 
family. And dozens of others might be named, 
from (he voluminous Gimidus Cambrensis to John 
Owen the Latin epigrammatist, whose interest as 
authors, however great, is inconsiderable in con- 
nection with the story of English letters. 

From the Anglo-Norman Conquest of Ireland — 
which was both the continuation and the completion 
of the Norman Conquest of England — there had 
been much writing from Ireland and about Ireland 
by Englishmen for a longer or shorter time resident 
in Ireland, but not much that ranks as literature, 
Spenser wrote his book on Ireland and most of 
the Faerie Quetne at Kilcolman, his liomc from 
1589 on, but his connection with Ireland is wholly 
external. Sir John Davies, Sir William Temple, 
and Sir William Petty were Englishmen who lived 
for a time in Ireland and wrote about Ireland. 
Richard Stanyhurst, on the other hand, ^vas bom 
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Dublin (1547 ; see page 332) of a family settled 
in Ireland for three centuries ; he was but a feeble 
forerunner of the glorious company which was in 
the eighteenth century to include Steele and Swift, 
burke and Goldsmith. Stanyhurst’s nephew, Arch- 
bishop Ussher, is a noble representative of Anglo- 
Irish Churchmanship, and was also born in Dublin 
iijUi). Sir John Denham was born (1615) at 
Dublin, the son of an Irish judge, but was in no 
other sense an Irishman. But the Hon. Robert 
Boyle {born at Lismore Castle in 1627) bears the 
name of a great Anglo-Irish house. Roger Boyle 
(page 787), Earl of Cork and dramatist, was also 
born at Lismore. The Earl of Roscommon was 
Irish born, but lived most of his life out of Ireland. 
Tate and Brady both, as well as the dramatists 
Southernc and F'arquhar, were Irishmen born and 
bred ; but their work, like that of other notable 
Anglo- Irishmen — Swift, Toland, Steele, Parnell, 
and Berkeley — born before the Revolution, belongs 
mainly to the next period, and will be dealt with 
in the next volume. Of the Irish contributors 
to English literature before the Revolution it 
may be said generally that though some of 
them, like Ussher, thoroughly identihed them- 
selves with the hand of their birth, the Irish 
tone and temper is rather conspicuous by its 
absence. The growth of that temper and the 
beginning of the Irish question are associated with 
the name of William Molyneux (died 1698), whose 
Case of Ireland being bound by Acts 0/ ParUamenl 
passed in Pngland, published in the same year, 
and burned by the order of the English House of 
Commons, marks him as the forerunner of Swift 
and Grattan. 

In the English colonies in North America there 
was hardly any literature of consequence till about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The books of 
travel, poems, sermons, and the like in the seven- 
teenth century were largely the work of men and 
women English bom, and, except for their change 
of residence, to ail intents and purposes Britons of 
the native type. Captain John Smith, who told — 
if he did not also invent— the tale of Pocahontas, 
was a grown man when in 1605 he Joined the 
Virginia expedition, spent only a small part of his 
life on American soil, and died in London. But 
his True Relation of Ocatrrences in Virgitua 
(1608) ranks as the first book in American litera- 
ture, though judged from the point of literature 
it has no great value. In Virginia, George Sandys 


(see page 450) completed that translation of Ovid 
which he dedicated to King Charles I. Richard 
Ligon in his History of the Barbadoes (1657) fur- 
nished the materials out of which Richard Steele 
spun his famous novelette of Inkle and Yaricoj 
but Ligon was a broken London merchant of sixty 
when in 1647 he sailed to begin life anew in the 
West Indies. Roger Williams, though he became 
heart and soul a colonial, was a Welshman, and 
was also thirty years of age ere he arrived (1631) 
on the shores where he was to found the state of 
Rhode Island, and to be remembered for his vehe- 
ment discourse against The Bloudy Tenent of Per. 
secution. John Eliot, ‘the apostle of the Indians,* 
who went to America in the same year, was four 
years younger when he left his native Hertfordshire. 
Anne Bradstreet (1612-72), ‘the first professional 
poetess of New England,’ was a woman grown ere 
she left her homo in Old England. The works of 
all these authors were sent to England to be pub- 
lished. The Bay Psalm Book^ printed at Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts in 1640, was the first 
book in English that issued from the press in 
America ; it >vas largely the production of John 
Eliot and of Richard Mather, a Lancashire 
Puritan, who emigrated to the colony in 1635, 
and was father of Increase Mather and grand- 
father of Cotton Mather. 

Such were the slender beginnings of the vast 
and varied American literature, now one of the 
two great branches of literature in the English 
tongue. For a century and a half it has uttered 
the thoughts and feelings of a nation of marked 
characteristics, of strong originality, in which the 
English element has been the dominant consti- 
tuent ; and its history must be traced in another 
volume of this work. Written in English — though 
English with a difference — the daughter literature 
in some respects rivals the parent, and has in many 
ways influenced, both in substance and in form, what 
is said and sung on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The people of the United States are now by far 
the largest section under one government of those 
who speak English. In America some English 
books find their widest circle of readers. The 
older English literature is by Americans justly 
regarded as an inheritance common to them with 
us ; and much helpful work towards the better 
understanding of the English language and of 
the triumphs of English letters has been done 
by American writers and in the United States. 

D. P, 
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